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Gorst,  Sir  John,  Portrait  of,  266 ;  his  Social  Programme, 

225,  266. 
Goschen,  G.  J. ,  Budget  Speech  of,  450;  Portrait  of,  450. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Cunninghame,  in  Madrid  (with  portrait), 

583. 
Grant,  Lieut.  J.  W.,  Portrait  of,  451 ;  at  Mauipur,  452,  581. 
Granville,  The  Late  Earl,  Portrait  of,  361. 
Gregory,  Dean,  Portrait  of,  32. 
Grimwood,  Mrs.,  at  Manipur,  452;  Portrait  of,  581. 
Groonibriclge^ s  Magazine  reviewed,  80. 

Harper's  Magazine  re\iewed,  80,  298,  404,  531,  662. 
Harrison,  President,    Recent  Tour  of,  447;   Portrait  of, 

447. 
Helpers,  Association  of.  Card  of  Membership,  5. 
Henuessy,  Sir  John  Pope,  Portrait  of,  1 ;  Elected  Patriot 

Member  for  North  KiUarney,  10. 
Hirsch,  Baron,  Portrait  of,  575. 
Home  Rule,  (see  under  Scotland,  Ireland.) 
Horniman,  Mr.,  and  his  Museum  (illustrated),  137. 
Hospitals:  St. Savior's  and  its  Mattel  Ward,  138. 
Hospital  Nursing,  505. 
Huddleston,  Baron,  Portrait  of,  32. 
Huxley,  Prof. ,  Portrait  of,  49. 
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Ibsen,    Henrik,    Portrait    of,    187;    Visit    to,  188;     his 

*'Hedda  Gabler,"  187,  495. 
Ideas,  Power  of,  over  Matter,  644. 
Iguatieff,  Gen.,  Portrait  of,  47. 
Illustrations  (see  also  under  Portraits) : 

Card  of  Membership  of  Association  of  Helpers,  5. 

Caricatures:  11-13,  58,  119-121,  229-232,  241-243,  353-359, 

456-461,  584-588. 

Count  Mattel's  Castle  of  La  Rochetta,  37,  38,  39,  45. 

Facsimile  of  Aristotle  Papyrus,  106. 

Place  du  Loubranka,  Moscow,  128. 

The  Kremlin,  Moscow,  129. 

The  Horniman  Museum,  137. 

Ancient  Athens,  178. 

What  is  Gambling?  224. 

The  School  Board  for  London,  337. 

Stamp,  Seal,  and  Flag  of  the  British  South  Africa  Col- 
ony, 392. 

St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  Rome,  478. 

"The  Triumph  of  Labor,"  by  Walter  Crane,  547. 

Chautauqua  Hall  of  Philosophy,  603. 
Immigration :  The  issue  in  the  United  States,  331 ;  Immi- 
gration Past  and  Present,  571 ;  Foreigners  in  London, 

450;    The   most   Recent  U.  S.  Laws,   572;    Polygamists 

Returned  to  Europe,  572. 
Imjierial  and  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  522. 
Index  to   Periodicals:    101-104,   207-210,    319-322,   436-439, 

562-566,  685-688. 
India:    The  National  Congress,  116;    A  French  VieAv  of 

British    India,    148;    The    Women   of   India,    280;    The 

Census,  448;  Frontier  Wars,  451,  481;   The  Hindoo  Su- 
perior to  the  Englishman,  503;  The  Rise  of  British  Do- 
minion, 638;  The  Manipur  Disaster,  641. 
Indians:  Trouble  with  the  Sioux,  9;  The  Passing  of  the 

Redskins,  159;  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak,  382; 

A  New   Government  for  Indians,  635;  Joseph  Cook  on 

the  Indians,  635. 
Ingalls,  John  J. ,  Portrait  of,  227. 
Insane,  American  Reform  in  the  Care  of  the,  497. 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  reviewed,  171,  402. 
Ireland:  Parnell's  Leadership  of  the  Irish  Party  Rejected, 

7,  9,  60;  Justin  McCarthy  Chosen  New  Leader,    7,   9; 

Home  Rule,  507 ;  The  Eclipse  of  Home  Rule,  225. 
Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  America,  635. 
Italian  Magazines  reviewed,  87,  193,  305,  419,  540,  673. 
Italians  Lynched  at  New   Orleans,   228,    330,   443;  Prof. 

Bryce  on  the  New  Orleans  Affair,  490. 
Italv :  New  Ministry  with  Marquis  di  Rudini  as  Premier, 

220 ;    What  the  Triple  Alliance  has  Cost,  285 ;    Girlhood 

in    Italy,    385;    Increase    of    Population,    447;    French 

Designs  in,  636. 


Jacobini,  Monsignor,  Portrait  of,  623.  , 

Japan,  A  Link  between  America  and,  284. 

Jekj'll  and  Hyde  in  Science,  277. 

Jews:    Russian  Pei'secution  -of,  271;  The  Jews  of  To-day, 

271;    Baron    Hirsch's    Scheme,    450,    573;    M.  Ilenan's 

History,  643. 
Johns  Hopkins  Studies  reviewed,  409. 
Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  Portrait  of,  216. 
Johnston,  Gen.  Joseph  E.,  Portrait  of,  360. 
Journalism:  How  M.de  Blowitz  became  a  Journalist,  62; 

Story  of  a  Prison  Newspaper,  69 ;  How  to  become  a  Joui"- 

nalist,  149;  Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  Women,  390. 

Kalnoky,  Count,  Portrait  of,  639. 
Katkoff,  M.,  Portrait  of,  122. 
Keene,  Charles,  Portrait  of,  117. 
King-lake,  A.W.,  Portrait  of.  132. 
Kireef,  Gen.  Alex.,  Portrait  of .  122. 

Koch,  Dr.,  and  his  Cure  of  Consumption,  147;    Sir  M. 
Mackenzie  on,  58;  His  Boyhood,  278. 

Labor  Questions:  The  Scotch  Railway  Strike,  111,  166 
The  Carpenters  of  Paris,  154 ;    The   Roj^al  Commission 
225,   336;    Laws  for  the  Protection  of   Laborers,    265 
Progress  Backward  in  England,  336;  Labor's  Ma}-  Day 
455 ;  Th|»«*Eight-hours  Day  in  Victoria,  499 ;  Some  Ameri- 
can Labor  Laws,   500;    The  Pope's  Encyclical  on  the 
Labor  (^estion,    62;     Protection   and    an    Eight-houi-s 
Day,  645. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  Reminiscences  of,  641. 


Language,  The  Origin  of.  286. 

Language  of  Monkeys,  631 . 

Lavigerie,  Cai'dinal,  Portrait  of,  43. 

Lauriei,  Hon.  William,  Portrait  of,  214. 

La\\  and  the  Lawyers,  Thomas  Brett  on,  18;  Laws  regard- 
ing Public  Morals,  264;  State  Legislation  in  1890,  2»>4. 

Lawes,  Rev.W.G.,  New  Guinea's  Apostle,  582. 

Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,  52-70,  144-161,  271-298, 
373-392,  488-507,  629-649. 

Lease,  Mrs. Mary  J.,  of  Kansas,  227. 

Legislation;  Recent  American,  262;  State,  in  1890. 

Leisure  Hours  reviewed,  511,  534. 

Lend  a  Hand  reviewed,  665. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope:  Character  Sketches  (illustrated),  464; 
Portraits  of  442,  466,  469;  Writings  of,  642;  His  Ency- 
clical on  the  Condition  of  Labor,  622. 

Liddon.  Canon,  Letters  of,  24. 

Life,  Human,  Average  Period  of.  Increasing,  630. 

Lincoln.  Abraham,  Tlieodore  Stanton  on, 632;  Carl  Schur'- 
on,  632. 

LippincotV s  Magazine  reviewed,  408,  533,  664. 

Liquor  Problem  in  American  Cities,  371. 

Literature,  Our  Servility  in,  494;  Recent  Russian,  411. 

Little  Folks  reviewed,  67. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  France,  485. 

Loudon  Schools,  338. 

London  Quarterly  Reviero  reviewed,  519. 

Longman^ s  Magazine  reviewed,  80,  534,  665. 

Love  as  a  Law  of  Progress,  389. 

Low,  Seth,  Portrait  of,  598. 

Ludgate  Monthly  reviewed,  534. 

McCarthy,   Justin,   Portrait    of,  7;  Leader   of  the  Irish 

Party,  7,  9. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  Character  Sketch  of,  339;  Por- 
traits of,  214,  340;  Death  of,  570. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morrell,  Portrait  of,  51. 
McKinley  Bill,  The,  Goldwin  Smith  on,  57;  Other  Views 

on,  57. 
Macmillan\s  Magazine  reviewed,  174,  511,  534. 
Magazine  of  American  History  reviewed,  408,  529,  661. 
Magazine  of  Art  reviewed,  512. 
Magazine  Editors,  Portraits  of,  508. 
Manchester  Quarterly  reviewed,  171. 
Manipui  :  Disaster  to  the  British  Force,  451,  581,  641. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Capua  on,  275. 
Maps :  Showing  which  States  have  adopted  the  Australian 
Ballot  Sj'stem,  610. 

Movement  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  448,  449. 

Manica,  109. 

Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  326,  327,  328. 

The  Whitechapel  District,  224. 

Chin.  110. 

AustraUa,  326. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws:  Dowries  for  Daugh- 
ters, fciS:,    French  Women  and  their  Dowries,  152;    The 

Law  of  Conjugal  Attraction,  154. 
Mashonaland  (see  under  Africa.; 

Mattel.  Count,  and  his  Remedies  (illustrated),  34,  138. 
Mattel,  v..  Portrait  of ,  41. 
Meissonier,  The  Late  M.,  Portrait  of,  212. 
Merry  England  reviewed,  16,  275. 
Metcalf,  Lorettus  S.,  Editor  of  the  Forum,  287. 
Mihtary  Periodicals  reviewed:  Foreign,- 30,  196,  309,  422, 

543:  American.  505,  542. 
Miller,  Warner,  Portrait  of,  328. 
Miracles  and  Medicine,  Andrew  D.White  on,  492. 
]\lk)ltke.  Count  von.  Death  of,  452;  Portrait  of,  453. 
Monist  reviewed,  516. 
Monkeys,  Laugtiage  of,  631. 

Montenegro,  Princess  Helene  of,  Portrait  of,  576. 
Month  reviewed,  81.  , 

Moralitv:  Private  Moralitv  and  Pubhc  Trust,  60;  Pi'ivate 

Morals  and  Public   Life",    145;    "Will  Morality  Survive 

Religion?  396;  Laws  regarding  Public  Morals,  264. 
Moreil,  The  Late,  Dr.  J.D.,  Portrait  of,  464. 
Morgue  in  France,  147. 
Morris,    William,    on   the   Social   Ideal    in   Art,    67;   his 

"News  from  Nowhere,"  549. 
Moscow,  Views  of,  128,  129. 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  Social  Programme  of  (with  portrait). 391. 
Municipal    Government:     The    Rottenness    of    American 

Municipalities,  56;  The  New  England  To\^•n,  646. 
Murder  and  Capital  Punishment,  506. 
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Murray,  John,  Publisher,  Biographj^  of  (illustrated),  426; 

Mr.  Gladstone  on.  507. 
Musical  Magazines  reviewed,  90,  198. 

Natalie,  Queen  of  Servia,  Expulsion  of,  575 ;  Portrait  of, 

577. 
National  Review  reviewed,  73,  294,  401,  511. 
Nationalization  of  Land,  381 
Naturalization  Laws  a  Farce,  228. 
Navies;  See  Foreign  Military  Periodicals:    Cecil  Rhodes 

and  Imperial  Navy  Dues,  221;  An  American  Navy,  331, 

444. 
Nettleton,  General  A.  B.,  Portrait  of,  571. 
Neicherry  House  Magazine  reviewed,  522, 
New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  reviewed,  402,  527,  660. 
New  England  Magazine  reviewed,  81,  299,  407,  533,  664. 
Newfoundland,  see  under  Fisheries  Disputes. 
New  Orleans  Lynching,  The,   228,  330,  443,  490;    Lessons 

of,  228;  Federal  Jurisdiction,  443. 
New  Publications  Classified:    92-96,  199-201,  313-315,  430- 

432,  553-556,  678-680. 
New  Review  reviewed,  73,  167,  295,  511,  516,  657. 
New  South  Wales :  Character  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 

343. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  Senator  Sherman  on  the,  282 ;  Progress 

of,  327. 
Nineteenth   Century  reviewed,  74,  166,  292,  398,  510,  514, 

653. 
North  American  Revieiu  reviewed,  78,  173,  290,  395,  523, 

651. 
Novikoff,  General,  Portrait  of.  136. 
Novikoff,  Madame  O.,  Character  Sketch  of  (illustrated), 

123. 

Obituary:  32,  117,  234,  361,  464,  592. 
Onnxird  and  Upward  reviewed,  81. 
Our  Day  reviewed,  527,  6()4. 
Overland  Monthly  reviewed,  81,  299, 

Paget,  Lady,  Portrait  of,  35, 

Parkes,  Sir  Henrv,  Character  Sketch  of,  343;  Portraits 
of,  :M4,  568;  Poems  by,  3i3,  aio.  ;:U9. 

Parliament,  British,  Diary  of,  31.  118;  Four  Years  of 
Tory  Government,  150;  A  Substitute  for  Shorter  Par- 
liaments, ,502;  A  Puritan's  Political  Ideal,  5(M):  Expul- 
sion of  Capt.  Verney.  575,  A  Conscience  Created,  576. 

Parnell,  C.  S.,  Deposed  from  the  Leadership,  7,  9,  60, 
3^15,  541;  his  Challenge  to  Maurice  Healy,  375;  "M."  on, 
145;  Hon.  R.Brett  on,  146. 

Patent  System,  Invention  and  the,  391. 

Paternoster  Review  Reviewed,  75,  167,  291. 

Pauj)erism  and  tne  Poor  Law :  The  Humanizing  of  the 
"Workhouse,  161;  Prof.  Ely  on,  373;  The  Church  and 
the  Poor,  375;  New  Hope  for  the  Poor  in  England,  482; 
in  Boston,  648;  "Little  Sisters  of  the  Poov"  in  France, 
485. 

Peace  Congress,  E.W.Smith  on,  277. 

Pensions  and  Socialism,  ()47. 

People's  Palace  in  Loudon,  157. 

Photogra])hs  of  the  Month,  19,  163, 

Periodicals  reviewed,  71-81,  164-174,  287-301,  393-410,  509- 
650-()65. 

Phelps,  Edward  J.,  on  Wealth,  488;  Portrait  of,  446. 

Photo-American  Review  reviewed,  (365. 

Physical  Education,  628;  The  Earl  of  Meath  on  Compul- 
sory, 630;  Walking  as  an  Exercise,  630, 

Pobedonostzeff,  M.,  Portrait  of,  575, 

Poet-Lore  reviewed,  528,  6()4. 

Poetry,  The  Future  of,  159. 

Poetry  iu  the  Magazines,  (56,  143,  310,  424,  545,  675. 

Political  Science   Quarterly  reviewed,  409, 

Poor  Laws,  see  under  Pauperism, 

Pope,  see  Leo  XIII. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  reviewed,  300,  408,  529,  659. 

Population:  The  Census  in  the  United  Kingdom,  447;  in 
India,  448;  in  the  United  States  (with  maps),  448;  in 
Austro-Hungary,  447. 

Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  Portrait  of,  234, 

Portraits : 
Abbott,  J.J.C,  570. 
Adan\s,  C.K.,  600, 
A.iMiiis,  Herbert  B. ,  593. 
Adam,  Madame  Juliette,  508,  666,  808. 


Portraits : 
Aksakoflf,  M.Ivan,  122. 
Annand,  James,  115. 
Aristotle,  ri">. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  491, 
Australian  Prime  Ministers,  Six,  5(38. 
Balmaceda.  President  Jose,  110,  445. 
Bancroft.  George,  117. 
Barrett,  Lawrence.  361. 
Bavaria,  Prince  Ludwig  of,  42. 
Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  446. 
Befsier,  M.,  496. 
Besant,  Mrs.  Annie.  237. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  452. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  107,  .569. 
Blavatsk}-,  Madame,  462,  615,  617. 
Boccali,  Monsignor,  475. 
Boehm.  Sir  Edgar,  32. 

Bradlaugh,  Charles,  113,  235,  238,  239,  240,  246. 
Breckenridge,  Judge  Samuel  M,,  590, 
Briggs,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  629,. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  4.54. 
Bryce.  James,  M.P.,  444. 
Brvce,  Lloyd.  393. 
Bunting,  P.W.,  ,508, 
Carlyle,  Thomas.  1.32, 
Carnot,  President,  573. 
Casati,  Major  Gaetano,  312. 
Castillo,  Antonio  Canovas  del,  448. 
Cavendish,  Lord  Ed.,  .591. 
Church.  Dean,  20. 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  580. 
Clemenceau,  M.,  497. 
Constans,  M.,  574. 
Cook.  Rev.  Joseph,  .508. 
Crosby,  Rev.  Howard,  360. 
Cruger.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  494. 
Davis,  Richard  Harding,  493. 
Dewey,  Melvil,  605. 
Dowie,  Miss  Muriel,  677. 
Durham,  Bishop  of.  27, 
Dwight,  Timothv,  .597, 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  .597, 
Ely,  Richard  T.,  374. 
Emin  Pasha,  312. 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  52. 
Ferry.  Jules.  384. 
Forrest,  Hon.  J.,  568. 
Fowler.  Sir  R.N.,  591. 
Froude,  J. A.,  132. 
Furness,  C,  M.P.,  141. 
Fysh,  Hon.  O.,  .5(38. 
Gennany,  Empress  Frederick  of,  219. 
Gibbons,  Cardinal.  373. 
Gilman.  D.C.  ,  .596. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  132. 
Gordon.  Julien,  494. 
Gorst,  Sir  John,  2(36. 
Goshen,  George  J..  4.50. 
Graham.  Mrs.  Cuniughame,  583. 
Grant.  Lieut.  James  W.,  451. 
Granville,  Earl,  861. 
Graj.  Sir  W..  141. 
Gregory,  Canon.  32. 
Griffith,  Sir  S.W.,  .568. 
Grimwood.  Mrs.,  .591. 
Grove,  Archibald,  .508, 
Hari)er,  Wm.R..  .595. 
Harrison.  Benjamin.  447. 
Henderson.  George.  (X)5. 
Hennessy.  Sir  John  Pope,  M. P.,  1. 
Hirsch.  Baron.  575. 
Horniman,  F.J.,  1.37. 
Huddleston,  Baron.  32. 
Hutchinson,  Captain,  M.P.,  335. 
Huxley.  Professor,  49. 
Ibsen.  Henrik,  187. 
Ignatieff,  Gen.,  47. 
lugalls,  John  J.,  227, 
Jacobini,  Mgr.,  623. 
James,  E.  J.,  (306. 
Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  216. 
Johnston.  Gen.  Joseph  E.,  3(50. 
Kalrok}-,  Count,  (539. 
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Portraits : 
Katkoff,  M.,  122. 
Kauffmaii,  A.,  508. 
Keeue,  Charles,  114. 
Kennedy,  J.L.,  216, 
Kinglake,  A.W.,  132. 
Kireef,  Gen. Alex.,  122. 
Kireef,  Madame,  136. 
Kireef,  Mdlle.  N. ,  136. 
Latey,  John,  117. 
Laurier,  Hon.  William,  214. 
Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  43. 
Lawes,  Rev.W.G.,  582. 
Lea,  Miss  Marion,  495. 
Lease,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  227. 
Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  442,  466,  467;  Father  and  Mother  of, 

472. 
McCarthy,  Justin,  M.P.,  7. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  214,  340. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell.  51. 
MacLeod,  Rev.  Dr.,  508. 
Magazine  Editors,  Portraits  of,  508. 
Massingham,  H.W.,  116. 
Mattel,  Count  Caesar,  34. 
Mattel,  Signor  Venturoli,  41. 
Meade,  Mrs. ,  508. 
Meissonier,  212. 
Menocal,  Chief  Engineer,  327. 
Metcalf,  Lorettus  S.,  287. 
Miller,  Warner,  328. 
Moltke,  Count  von,  453. 
Montenegro,  Princess  Helena  of,  576. 
Morell,  Dr.  J.D.,  4(>4. 
Morris,  William,  548. 
Moulton,  R.G.,  607. 
Mundella,  Hon. A.  J.,  M.P.,  392. 
Munro,  Hon.  J.,  568. 
Murray,  John,  427.  428. 
Napoleon,  Prince  Jerome,  332,  361. 
Nettleton,  Gen.A.  B.,  571. 
Newnes,  G.,  508. 
Northrop,  Cyrus,  601. 
Novikoff,  General,  136. 
Novikotf,  Madame  Olga,  122,  125. 
Novikoff,  Madame,  and  Her  Brothers,  125. 
Overbeck,  Rev. Dr.,  132. 
Paget,  Lady,  35. 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  344,  568. 
Patton,  Francis  L.,  598. 
Pavn.  James,  508. 
Peffer,  Senator  W.  A.,  227. 
Pepper,  Provost,  599. 
Phelps,  Edward  J.,  446. 
Piatt,  Senator  O.H.,  217. 
Playford.  Hon.  F. ,  568. 
Pobedonostzeff,  M. ,  575. 
Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  234. 
Potter,  Bishop  H.C.,  488. 
Pressense,  M.de,  496. 
Putnam,  George  Haven,  217. 
Raikes,  Postmaster  General,  338. 
Rainsford,  Rev.W.S.,  375. 
Rampolla,  Cardinal,  469. 
Reid,  T.Wemyss,  508. 
Rhodes,  Hon.  Cecil,  222,  324.  349. 
Robins,  Miss  Elizabeth,  495. 
Rudini,  Marquis  of,  221. 
Russia,  The^zarowitz  of,  576. 
Salazaro,  Signorina  Fanny  Zampini,  386. 
Sampson,  Henry,  591. 
Servia,  Queen  Natalie  of,  577. 
Shaw,  Albert,  1.  . 

Sherman,  Gen.Wm.  T.,  234. 
Simon,  Jules,  54. 
Sinnett,  A.  P.,  614. 
Skobeleff,  Gen.,  122. 
Smith,  Prof .  Goldwin,  455. 
Sonnenschein,  M.W.Swan,  554. 
Spielmann,  M.H.,  508. 
Spriggs,  Sir  J.  Gordon,  108. 
Stambouloff ,  Prime  Minister,  454. 
Stanley,  Dean,  23. 
Stead,  Rev.  F.  Herbert,  385. 
Taafe,  Count,  639. 
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TO    ALL    ENGLISH-SPEAKING    FOLK. 


HEN  the 
Review 
OF  Re- 
V I E  w  s  was 
founded,  just 
twelve  months 
siilce,  I  pub- 
lished an  ad- 
dress "To  all 
English -Speak  - 
ingFolk."  Ire- 
print  it  to-day, 
in  order  that  the 
multitude  of  ne  w 
readers  of  the 
R  E  V  I  E  w  —  a 
number  ex- 
ceeding by 
threefold  that 
of  the  original 
subscribers — 
may  have  be- 
fore them  our 
Confession  o  f 
Faith.  It  is 
the  most  appro- 
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priate  Preface 
to  th  e  n  e  w 
^'olume.  Much 
that  then  ap- 
peared little 
better  than  a 
dream  has  now 
been  realised. 
Already  we 
have  a  circula- 
tion in  the 
King- 
alone  of 
100,000 
month. 
With  the  New 
Year  we  begin 
in  serious  ear- 
nest to  build 
up  what  we 
hope  will  be 
as  large  a 
circulation  i  n 
the  English- 
speaking  lands 
beyond  the  sea. 


Three 
doms 
over 
every 


CUE  AMERICAN   EDITOR. 


This  month  I  shall  open  the  American  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  New  York,  where  the  magazine  will 
be  republished,  re-edited,  and  recast,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  in  American  dress  and  secure  an  American 
circulation.  In  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  late  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribiuie,  well  known  for  his  articles  in  the 
Centunj  and  in  the  Contemporarij  upon  questions  of  municipal  administration  and  political  economy,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  American  editor  after  my  own  heart.  I  have  established  agencies  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Review  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  AY.  S.  Caine  I  hope  to  make 
the  Review  the  special  organ  of  the  educated  native  to  whom  our  English  speech  is  an  acquired  tongue,  and  a  com- 
petent native  agent  is  now  engaged  in  building  up  a  circulation  among  the  educated  youth  of  India. 


The    Review   of    Reviews. 


Three  out  of  four  of  those  who  will  read  the  pages  of  my  Review  will  read  this  Address  to  all  English-speaking 
Folk  for  the  first  time.  Those  who  have  read  it  before  will  not  object  to  read  it  again.  If  our  Churches  deem 
it  needful  to  rehearse  their  creeds  every  week,  it  is  surely  permissible  to  reprint  once  a  year  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  on  which  this  Review  was  founded,  the  aspirations  which  demand  for  their  realisation  the  formation  of 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Civic  Church. 


Culture,  according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  consists  in 
knowing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  upon  the  sub- 
jects that  come  before  us.  The  aim  of  this  magazine  will 
be  to  make  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  in  our 
periodicals  universally  accessible. 

To  enable  the  busiest  and  poorest  in  the  community  to 
know  the  best  thoughts  of  the  wisest  ;  to  follow  with 
intelligent  interest  the  movement  of  contemporary  his- 
tory ;  and  to  understand  something  of  the  real  character 
of  the  men  and  women  who  rank  among  the  living  forces 
of  our  time, — that  is  the  aim  which  will  constantly  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  editing  of  the  Review  of  REVIEW^s. 

There  exists  at  this  moment  no  institution  which  even 
aspires  to  be  to  the  English-speaking  world  what  the 
Catholic  Church  in  its  prime  was  to  the  intelligence  of 
Christendom.  To  call  attention  to  the  need  for  such  an 
institution,  adjusted,  of  course,  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  New  Era,  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all 
those  Avho  will  work  towards  the  creation  of  some  such 
common  centre  for  the  inter-communication  of  ideas,  and 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  ascertained  results  of  human 
experience  in  a  form  accessible  to  all  men,  are  the  ulti- 
mate objects  for  which  this  Review  has  been  establislied. 

A  daily  newspaper  is  practically  unreadable  beyond 
twenty-four  hours'  distance  by  rail  of  its  printing  office. 
Even  a  weekly,  although  capable  of  wider  distribution,  is 
of  little  use  as  a  circulating  medium  of  thought  in  all  the 
continents.  If  anything  published  in  London  is  to  be 
read  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  it  must  be  a 
monthly.  It  must  also  be  published  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  all,  and  it  must  condense  into  a  manageable  com- 
pass the  best  and  ripest  thoughts  of  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  our  time.  Hence  the  present  venture.  It  will  be  a  com- 
bination of  two  elements, — the  eclectic  and  the  personal. 
In  one  part  there  will  be  the  expression  of  individual 
conviction  upon  men  and  things  ;  the  other  part,  that 
which  gives  the  distinctive  cliaracter  and  d'esignation  to 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  will  endeavour,  as  faithfully  as 
if  we  had  no  creed  or  political  opinion,  to  mirror  the 
best  thought  of  our  time.  This  is  done  distinctly  on  a 
religious  principle.  The  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will 
did  not  cease  when  St.  John  Avrote  the  last  page  of  the 
Apocalypse,  or  when  Malachi  finished  his  prophecy. 
*'  God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak  no  more,"  and 
we  have  to  seek  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  His  message 
to  His  creatures  in  the  highest  and  ripest  thought  of 
our  time.  Reason  may  be  a  faulty  instrument,  but 
it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  Divine  thought 
enters  the  mind  of  man.  Hence  the  man  who  can 
interpret  the  best  thought  of  his  day  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  accessi})le  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
his  age  is  the  true  j^rophet  of  his  time. 

While  this  Review  will  not  be  a  colourless  reflection  of 
the  public  opinion  for  the  time  being,  it  will  certainly  not 
be  a  party  organ.  We  shall  be  independent  of  party, 
because,  liaving  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  faith,  we 
survey  the  struggles  of  contending  parties  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine,  and  steadily 
seek  to  use  all  parties  for  the  realisation  of  our  ideals. 

These  ideals  are  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  upward 
trend  of  human  progress,  and  our  position  in  the  existing 
economy  of  the  world.  Among  all  the  agencies  for  the 
shaping  of  the  future  of  the  human  race,  none  seem  so 


potent  now,  and  still  more  hereafter,  as  the  English-speak- 
ing man.  Already  he  begins  to  dominate  the  world. 
The  Empire  and  the  Republic  comprise  within  their 
limits  almost  all  the  territory  that  remains  empty  for  the 
overflow  of  the  world.  Their  citizens,  with  all  their 
faults,  are  leading  the  van  of  civilisation,  and  if  any  great 
improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  condition  of  man- 
khid,  they  will  necessarily  be  leading  instruments  in  the 
work.  Hence  our  first  starting-point  will  be  a  deep  and 
almost  awestruck  regard  for  the  destinies  of  the  English- 
speaking  man.  To  use  Milton's  famous  phrase,  faith  in 
"God's  Englishmen"  will  be  our  inspiring  principle. 
To  make  the  English-speaking  man  worthy  of  his 
immense  vocation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  to 
hold  together  and  strengthen  the  political  ties  which 
at  present  link  all  English-speaking  communities  save 
one  in  a  union  which  banishes  all  dread  of  inter- 
necine war,  to  promote  by  every  means  a  fraternal 
union  with  the  American  Republic,  to  work  for  the 
Empire,  to  seek  to  strengthen  it,  to  develop  it,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  extend  it,  these  will  be  our  plainest 
duties. 

But  how  ?  Not,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  by  any 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  already  conceded 
to  our  colonies,  or  by  indulging  any  wild  aspiration  after 
an  impossible  centralisation.  AVe  have  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction.  To  save  the  British  Empire  we 
must  largely  Americanise  its  constitution,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  this  necessary  development  is  to 
compel  the  Irish  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
managing  their  own  affairs  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Home  Rule  will  open  the 
door  by  which  all  the  colonies  may  yet  enter  into  the 
pale  of  our  Imperial  Constitution,  pending  the  inevitable 
evolution  of  a  true  Imperial  Senate. 

At  present  they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  Empire, 
and  yet  they  are  bound  by  its  policy.  If  not  enfran- 
chised and  brought  within  the  jDale  by  being  allowed 
a  voice  in  deciding  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  Empire,  they  will  inevitably  seek  enfranchisement 
in  another  direction,  by  severing  themselves  from  the 
political  system  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

It  follows  from  this  fundamental  conception  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  in  the  world,  that  a  resolute  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  equip  the  individual  citizen  more 
adequately  for  his  share  in  that  work.  For  the  ordinary 
common  Briton,  country  yokel,  or  child  of  the 
slums,  is  the  seed  of  Empire.  That  red-haired  hobble- 
dehoy, smoking  his  short  pipe  at  the  corner  of  Seven 
Dials,  may  two  years  hence  be  the  red-coated  representa- 
tive of  the  might  and  majesty  of  Britain  in  the  midst  of  a 
myriad  of  Africans  or  Asiatics.  Tliat  village  girl,  lark- 
ing with  the  lads  on  her  way  to  the  well,  will  in  a  few 
years  be  the  mother  of  citizens  of  new  commonwealths  ; 
the  founders  of  cities  in  the  Far  West  whose  future 
destiny  may  be  as  famous  as  that  of  ancient  Rome.  No 
one  is  too  insignificant  to  be  overlooked.  We  send 
abroad  our  best  and  our  worst  :  all  alike  are  seed- 
corn  of  the  race.  Hence  the  importance  of  resolute 
endeavour  to  improve  the  condition,  moral  and 
material,  in  which  the  ordinary  English-speaking  man 
is  bred  and  reared.     To  do  this  is  a  work  as  worthy  of 
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national  expenditure  as  the  defence  of  our  shores  from 
hostile  fleets-.  The  amelioration  of  th3  conditions  of  life, 
the  levelling  up  of  social  inetpialities,  the  securing  for 
each  individual  the  possibility  of  a  human  life,  and  the 
development  to  the  uttermost  by  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  agencies  of  thj  better  side  of  our  countrymen, 
— these  objects  follow  as  necessary  corollaries  from  the 
recognition  of  the  providential  sphere  occupied  by 
English-speaking  men  in  the  history  <jf  the  world. 

Another  corollary  is  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
exclude  one  section  of  the  English-speaking  race  from 
all  share  in  the  education  and  moralising  influences 
Avhich  result  from  the  direeb  exercise  of  responsible 
functions  in  the  State.  The  enfranchisement  of  women 
will  not  revolutionise  the  world,  but  it  will  at  least 
give  those  who  rock  our  cradles  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  sceptre  which  their  babies'  hands 
may  grasp  than  would  otherwise  be  possil)le.  Our 
children  in  future  will  be  born  of  two  parents,  each 
politically  intelligent,  instead  of  being  the  product  of 
a  union  between  a  political  being  and  a  creature 
whose  mind  is  politically  blank.  If  at  present  we  have  to 
deplore  so  widespread  a  lack  of  civic  virtue  among  our 
men,  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mothers 
from  whom  men  aci|uire  whatever  virtue  they  possess  have 
hitherto  been  studiously  excluded  from  the  only  school 
where  civic  virtue  can  be  learnt — that  of  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  civic  functions,  the  practical  discharge  of  civic 
responsibilities. 

However  much  we  may  place  the  English-speaking 
world  before  us  as  the  chief  object  of  our  attention,  no 
self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  can 
prevent  us  having  an  influence  on  European  aiTiirs.  Tlie 
shrinkage  of  the  world  and  the  development  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  render  a  policy  of 
non-intervention  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable. 
But  it  is  not  desirable.  Tlie  pressure,  pacific  bub  con- 
stant, of  a  great  federation  of  English-speaking  common- 
wealths would  be  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  similar  federal  system  in  Europe.  The 
Concert  of  Europe,  steadily  developed,  will  result  in 
the  United  States  of  Europe ;  and  to  that  goal  the 
policy  of  England  should  be  constantly  directed.  All 
the  old  nonsense  about  the  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  of  sending  armies  to  defend 
Constantinople,  is  now  pretty  nearly  exploded.  We 
have  too  much  to  do  within  our  own  Empire  to  bolster 
up  the  Empire  of  the  Turks  ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  sending  an  army  on  to  the  Continent  when 
our  fleet  is  strong  enough  to  protect  our  commerce  on 
the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  dark-skinned  races  and  the  yet 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  world,  our  duty  depends  upon 
our  opportunities  and  our  responsibilities.  We  have  no 
business  to  breed  rowdies  and  filibusters,  and  let  them 
loose  with  firearms  and  fire  water  upon  the  half -civilised  or 
wholly  savage  races  on  our  borders.  We  must  follow  the 
rowdy  by  the  policeman,  and  endeavour  to  secure  that 
the  dispassionate  voice  of  impartial  justice  should  be 
heard  and  obeyed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  Nor 
must  we  ignore  the  still  weightier  duty  of  the  just 
government  of  our  great  Indian  dependency,  with  its 
three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  of  every  shade 
of  colour,  creed,  rank,  and  culture. 

Imperialism  within  limits  defined  by  common  sense 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  blatant  Jingoism  which  some  years  ago  made 
the  very  name  of  Empire  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
decent  people.  The  sobering  sense  of  the  immense 
responsibilities  of  an  Imperial  position  is  the  best  pro- 


phylactic for  the  frenzies  of  Jingoism.  And  in  like 
manner  the  sense  of  the  lamentable  deficiencies  and  im- 
perfections of  "  Cod's  Englishmen,"  which  results  from 
a  strenuous  attempt  to  make  them  worthy  of  their 
destinies,  is  the  best  preservative  against  that  odious 
combination  of  cant  and  arrogance  which  made  Heine 
declare  that  the  Englishman  was  the  most  odious  handi- 
work of  the  Creator.  To  interpret  to  the  English-speak- 
ing race  the  best  thought  of  the  other  peoples  is  one 
among  the  many  services  which  we  would  seek  to  render 
to  the  Empire. 

We  believe  in  God,  in  Humanity,  and  in  the 
English- speaking  race  as  one  of  the  chief  of  God's 
chosen  agents  for  executing  coming  improvements  in  the 
lot  of  mankind.  If  all  those  who  see  that  could  be  brought 
into  hearty  union  to  help  all  that  tends  to  make 
that  race  more  fit  to  fulfil  its  providential  mission,  and  to 
combat  all  that  hinders  or  impairs  that  work,  such  an 
association  or  secular  order  would  constitute  a  nucleus  or 
rallying  point  for  all  that  is  most  vital  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  ultimate  influence  of  which  it  Avould 
be  difticult  to  overrate. 

This  is  the  highest  of  all  the  functions  to  which  we 
aspire.  Our  supreme  duty  is  the  winnowing  out  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  and  enlisting  for  hearty 
service  for  the  commonweal  all  those  who  possess  within 
their  hearts  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
country.  Carlyle  did  not  believe  much  in  what  he  called 
"penny  editors."  Of  the  insijiration  of  the  morning 
papers,  he  declared  long  ago,  we  have  had  enough,  and  by 
these  means  he  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
death.  But  it  will  probaby  be  through  the  agency  of  the 
newspaper  that  Carlyle's  great  idea  will  yet  get  itself 
realised  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Whatever  we 
may  make  of  democratic  institutions,  government  of 
majorities,  and  the  like,  the  fact  remains  that  the  leader- 
ship of  democracies  and  the  guidance  of  democracies 
belong  always  to  the  few.  The  governing  minds  are 
never  numerous. 

Carlyle  put  this  truth  in  the  most  off'ensive  aspect,  but 
truth  it  is,  and  it  will  be  well  or  ill  for  us  in  proportion 
as  we  act  upon  it  or  the  reverse.  The  wise  are  few.  The 
whole  problem  is  to  discover  the  wise  few,  and  to  place 
the  sceptre  in  their  hands,  and  loyally  to  follow  their 
leading.  But  how  to  find  them  out  ?  That  is  the 
greatest  of  questions.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  almost  his  last  poli- 
tical will  and  testament  to  the  English-speaking  people, 
Avrote  :  "  There  is  still,  we  hope,  the  unclassed  aristo- 
cracy by  nature,  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  and 
supreme  in  faculty,  in  wisdom,  in  human  talent,  noble- 
ness, and  courage,  who  derive  their  patent  of  nobility 
direct  from  Almighty  God.  If,  indeed,  these  fail  us,  and 
are  trodden  out  under  the  unanimous  torrent  of  hob- 
nails, of  brutish  hoofs  and  hobnails,  then,  indeed,  it  is  all 
ended.  National  death  lies  ahead  of  our  heroic  England. 
.  .  .  Will  there,  in  short,  prove  to  be  a  recognisable 
small  nucleus  of  Invincible  Aristoi  fighting  for  the  Good 
Cause  in  their  various  wisest  ways,  and  never  ceasing  or 
slackening  till  thoy  die  ?  This  is  the  question  of 
questions  on  which  all  turns.  In  the  answer  to  this, 
could  we  give  it  clearly,  as  no  man  can,  lies  the  oracle 
response,  '  Life  for  you  :  death  for  you.'  But  considering 
what  of  piety,  the  devoutest  and  bravest  yet  known, 
there  once  was  in  England,  one  is  inclined  to  hope  for  the 
best." 

Our  supreme  task  is  to  help  to  discover  these  wise 
ones,  to  afl"ord  them  opportunity  of  articulate  utterance, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  niake  their  authority  potent  among 
their  contemporaries.  Who  is  there  among  the  people 
who  has  truth  in  him,  who  is  no   self -seeker,  who  is  no 
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coward,  and  who  is  capable  of  honest,  pamstaking  effort 
to  help  his  country  ?  For  such  men  we  would  search  as  for 
hid  treasures.  Tliey  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
the  wise  man  to  see  that  they  are  like  cities  set  on  the 
hill,  which  cannot  be  hid. 

The  great  word  which  has  now  to  be  spoken  in  the  ears 
of  the  world  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  men  and 
women  must  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  State 
Avith  as  much  zeal  and  self  -  sacrifice  as  they  noAv 
work  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual.  For  the 
saving  of  the  soul  of  Hodge  Joskins,  what  energy, 
what  devotion,  is  not  possible  to  all  of  us  I 
There  is  not  a  street  in  London,  nor  a  village  in  the 
country,  which  is  not  capable  of  producing,  often  at  short 
notice  and  under  slight  pressure,  a  man  or  woman  who 
will  S23end  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  every  week  in  the 
year,  in  more  or  less  irksome  voluntary  exertions,  in  order 
to  snatch  the  soul  of  Hodge  Joskins  from  everlasting 
burning.  But  to  save  the  country  from  the  grasp  of 
demons  innumerable,  to  prevent  this  Empire  or  this 
Republic  becoming  an  incarnate  demon  of  lawless 
ambition  and  cruel  love  of  gold,  how  many  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  spend  even  one  hour  a  month  or  a 
year?  For  Hodge  Joskins  innumerable  are  the  multitude 
of  workers  ;  for  the  English-speaking  race,  for  the  em- 
bodiment of  many  millions  of  Hodges,  how  few  are  those 
who  will  exert  themselves  at  all  I  At  elections  there  is  a 
little  canvassing  and  excitement  ;  but  excepting  at  those 
times  the  idea  that  the  State  needs  saving,  that  the  demo- 
cracy need  educating,  and  that  the  prol)lems  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  reform  need  careful  and  laborious  study,  is 
foreign  to  the  ideas  of  our  j^eople.  The  religious  side  of 
politics  has  not  yet  entered  the  minds  of  men. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  revival  of  civic  faith,  a  quickening 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  political  sphere,  the  inspiring  of 
men  and  women  with  the  concejjtion  of  what  may  be 
done  towards  the  salvation  of  the  world,  if  they  will  but 
bring  to  bear  upon  public  affairs  the  same  sj)irit  of  self- 
sacriticing  labour  that  so  many  thousands  manifest  in  the 
(jrdinary  drudgery  of  parochial  and  evangelistic  work. 
It  may  no  doubt  seem  an  impossible  dream. 

Can  those  dry  bones  live  ?  Those  who  ask  that  question 
little  know  the  infinite  j)ossibilities  latent  in  the  heart  of 
man.  The  faith  of  Loyola,  Avhat  an  unsuspected  mine  of 
enthusiasm  did  it  not  spring  upon  mankind  !  "  The  Old 
World,"  as  Macaulay  remarks,  "was  not  wide  enough  for 
that  strange  activity.  In  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian 
mines,  in  the  heart  of  the  African  slave  caravans,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  the  observatories  of  China, 
the  Jesuits  were  to  be  found.  They  made  converts  in 
regions  whicli  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had  tempted 
any  of  their  countrymen  to  enter,  and  preached  and 
disputed  in  tongues  of  which  no  other  native  of  the  West 
understood  a  word. 

How  was  this  miracle  effected  ?  By  the  preaching  of 
a  man  who  energised  the  activity  of  the  Church  by  the 
ideals  of  chivalry  and  the  strength  of  military  discipline. 
What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  energise  and  elevate  the 
politics  of  our  time  by  the  enthusiasm  and  the  system  of 
the  religious  bodies.  Those  who  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  up  men  and  Avomen  ready  to  sacrifice  all  they 
possess,  and,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  any 
great  cause  that  appeals  to  their  higher  nature,  should 
spare  a  little  time  to  watch  the  recruiting  of  the  Salvation 
Army  for  the  Indian  mission-field.  The  delicate  dress- 
maker and  the  sturdy  puddler,  the  young  people  raised 
in  the  densest  layer  of  English  commonplace,  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  appeal  to  the  instincts   of   self-sacrifice. 


and  of  their  duty  to  their  brethren,  abandon  home, 
friends,  kindred,  and  go  forth  to  walk  barefoot  through 
India  at  a  beggar's  pittance  until  they  can  pick  up  suffi- 
cient words  of  the  unfamiliar  tongue  to  deliver  to  these 
dusky  strangers  the  message  of  their  Gospel.  Certain  dis- 
ease awaits  them,  cruel  privations,  and  probably  an  early 
death.  But  they  shrink  not.  A  race  whose  members  are 
capable  of  such  devotion  cannot  be  regarded  as  hopeless 
from  the  point  of  those  who  seek  to  rouse  among  the 
most  enlightened  a  consuming  passion  for  their  country's 
good. 

But  how  can  it  be  done  ?  As  everything  else  of  a  like 
nature  has  been  done  since  the  world  began — by  the 
foolishness   of    preaching. 

W^e  must  look  for  the  revival  of  civic  faith  which  will 
save  the  English-speaking  race  ;  for  other  hope  of  salva- 
tion from  untutored  democracy,  weighted  with  the 
burdens  of  Empire  and  distracted  by  its  own  clamant 
wants  and  needs,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

That  which  we  really  wish  to  found  among  our  readers, 
is  in  very  truth  a  Civic  Church,  every  member  of  which 
should  zealously,  as  much  as  it  lies  within  him,  preach  the 
true  faith,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  operative  in  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  his  neighbours.  AVere  such  a  Church 
founded  it  would  be  as  a  great  Aoice  sounding  out  over 
sea  and  land  the  summons  to  all  men  to  tlunk  seriously 
and  soberly  of  tlie  public  life  in  which  they  are  called  to 
fill  a  part.  Visible  in  many  ways  is  the  decadence  of  the 
Press.  The  Mentor  of  the  young  Democracy  has 
abandoned  philosophy,  and  stuffs  the  ears  of  its  Tele- 
machus  with  descriptions  of  Calypso's  petticoats  and  the 
latest  scandals  from  the  Court.  All  the  more  need,  then, 
that  there  should  be  a  voice  which,  like  that  of  the 
muezzin  from  the  Eastern  minaret,  would  summon  the 
faithful  to  the  duties  imposed  by  their  belief. 

This,  it  may  he  said,  involves  a  religious  idea,  and 
when  religion  is  introduced  harmonious  co-operation  is 
impossible.  That  was  so  once  ;  it  will  not  always  be 
the  case,  for,  as  I  once  wrote  in  the  Universal  lierieiv — 

A  new  Catholicity  has  dawned  upon  the  world.  All 
religions  are  now  recognised  as  essentially  divine.  They 
represent  the  different  angles  at  which  Man  looks  at  God. 
All  have  something  to  teach  us— how  to  make  the  common 
man  more  like  God.  Ihe  true  religion  is  that  which  makes 
most  men  most  like  Christ.  And  what  is  the  ideal  which 
Christ  translated  into  a  realised  life  ?  For  practical  purposes 
this :  To  take  trouble  to  do  good  to  others.  A  simple 
formula,  but  the  rudimentary  and  essential  truth  of  the 
whole  Christian  religion.  To  take  trouble  is  to  sacrifice  time. 
All  time  is  a  portion  of  life.  To  lay  down  one's  life  for  the 
brethren — which  is  sometimes  literally  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  who  is  called  to  die  for  his  fellows — is  the  constant 
and  daily  duty  demanded  by  all  the  thousand-and-one 
practical  sacrifices  which  duty  and  affection  call  upon  us  to 
make  for  men. 

To  establish  a  periodical  circulating  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  with  its  affiliates  or  associates  in 
every  town,  and  its  correspondents  in  every  village,  read 
as  men  used  to  read  their  Bibles,  not  to  waste  an  idle 
hour,  but  to  discover  the  will  of  God  and  their  duty  to 
man, — whose  staff  and  readers  alike  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  faith,  and  a  readiness  to  do  common  ser- 
vice for  a  common  end,  that,  indeed,  is  an  object  for 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some  sacrifice.  Such  a 
publication  so  supported  would  be  at  once  an  education 
and  an  inspiration  ;  and  who  can  say,  looking  at  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Republic,  that 
it  is  not  needed  ? 


So  I  wrote  twelve  months  ago,  when  the  Association  <^f  Helpers  was  but  a  suggestion  of  what  might  be.     To-day 
that  Association  is  an  accomplished  fact.     It  has  not,  of  course,  attained  more  than  a  mere  first  growth!    But  it  exists 
This  month  I  issue  tlie  first  draft  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Association,  but  in  the  twelve  months  past  it  has 
not  been  idle.     The  list  of  monthly  Services  shows  good  work  industriously  performed  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
Penny  Post  to  all  English-speaking  lands,  towards  which  a  tardy  step  has  })een  taken  })y  the  British  Government  ; 
wliile  the  more  distinctly  philantln-oi)ic  services  liave  been  directed  towards  the   supply  of  literature  to  the    work- 
houses, the  promotion  of  country  liolidays  for  tlie  cliildren  of  the  slums,  and  the    feeding  of  the  starvin<^  scliolars  in 
our  schools.     The  work  of  the  x4ssociation  is  now  being  systematised.     Every  lielper  is  expected   as  a  first  duty   to 
draw  up  a  census  of  the  influential  men  and  women  in  his  constituency.     Year  by  year  this  census  will  become  more 
and  more  complete,  and  tlie  Helpers  will  become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  their  work.    It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
tliat  before  long  tlie  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Rkview  of  Reviews  miy  become  in  sober  earnest  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  centres  of  the  English-speaking  world— a  place  from  which,  almost  with   the  ease  of  volition   it  will  be 
possible  to  ascertain  simultaneously  the  views  of  all  those  whose  opinion  counts  for  anything  in  the  goVernment 
the  guidance,  or  the  education  of  the  world.  o  &  j, 
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^  No  one  has  ventured  to  accuse  the  Review^  of  partiality  for  party,  sect,  faction.  It  was  in  these  pages  that  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  "  was  first  published  in  anything  approaching  its  original  sombreness.  Another  great  feature  of  the 
last  year's  volume,  was  the  prominence  given  to  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  which,  like  thp  last  rose  of  the 
vanished  summer  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  has  been  left  blooming  alone  in  the  valley  of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol.  To 
Russian  pessimistic  Mysticism,  dramatic  German  Catholicism,  there  must  be  added  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
.Social  Scheme  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  three  comprising  as  varied  and  vivid  a  panorama  of  the  spiritual  forces  of 
our  time  as  could  well  be  compressed  into  such  brief  compass. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Review,  that  of  enabling  the  reader  to  obtain,  in  a  comparatively  narrow  compass,  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  range  of  contemporary  thought  and  of  contemporary  liistory,   has  been  steadily  maintained 
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from  the  first.  The  idle  fears  expressed  in  some  quarters,  that  the  Review  would  make  its  living  by  a., 
system  of  literary  larceny,  exposing  its  proprietor  to  an  unending  series  of  prosecutions  from  aggrieved  publishers, 
have  been  proved  to  be  baseless.  The  Review  of  Reviews  has  been  from  the  first  the  most  gigantic  advertisinu  • 
medium  ever  invented  for  all  existing  periodicals.  It  has  not  merely  increased  the  circulation  of  the  other- 
magazines  and  reviews  ;  it  has  distinctly  and  perceptibly  improved  the  status  of  the  monthly  magazine  as  a. 
vehicle  of  political,  social,  and  religious  discussion.  It  has  had  imitators  and  ofishoots,  both  weekly  and  monthly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  without  any  serious  rival. 

I  have  been  overwhelmed  v/ith  kindly  expressions  of  thanks  from  the  men  and  women  who  stand  on  the  outposts, 
of  civilisation.      "In  the  heart  of  the  Indian  jungle,"  writes  one  of  my  readers,    "I  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
London."     "I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  have  been  the  means  of  making  the  exiles  of  England  feel  at  home  for  a. 
time  in  the  heart  of  Central  Africa,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  aborigines  of  Polynesia,"  writes  another.      "  You  make  me 
feel,"  wrote  one  man,  "that,  though  stranded  far  away  in  this  quiet  corner,   I  am  still  close  to  the    heart  of  the 
great  world."     And  Miss  Willard  wrote  :    "Your  magazine  has  the  brightest  outlook  window  in    Christendom  for- 
busy  people  who  want  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  world. "     All  this  involves  a  great  responsibility,  for  it  implies 
a  great  influence,  and  in  these  days  influence  is  power.   But  it  is  power  that  depends  upon  service,  and  herein  also  is  ful- 
filled that  great  saying,  that  he  who  would  be  chief  must  be  servant  of  all.     How  literally  this  is  the  case  in  the  editing:' 
of  this  Review  only  those  at  the  centre  can  imagine.     It  is  no  doubt  a  great  secret  of  strength  that  every  reader  of 
the  Review  feels  more  or  less  when  he  opens  the  Review  as  if  a  friend  had  come  in  to  have  a  pleasant,  sympathetic  chat 
about  the  movement  of  the  great  world,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks  Avhen  a  considerable  proportion  of  your  readers  ask 
you,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  to  find  out  everything  that  they  don't  know,  or  to  help  them  to 
whatever  they  want — even  to  the  extent  of  clearing  up  some  misunderstanding  in  a  tradesman's  account.     Still  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain.     So  far  as  possible  I  try  to  help.     My  only  regret  is  that  I  can  by  no  possibility  find- 
employment  for  all  those  who  appaal  to  me  for  situations,  or  suggest  expedients  by  which  those  who  are  at  their  wits' 
end  for  want  of  pence  can  raise  the  wind. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  many  new  features  have  been  added  to  the  Review,  Science  and  photography  have- 
both  demanded  recognition  jn  our  columns.  Illustrations — which,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  often  been  deplorably^ 
printed,  owing  to  the  rapidity  at  which  the  editions  had  to  be  worked  off" — have  been  introduced,  and  as  they  were  not 
printed  as  mere  pictures,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  the  text,  they  have  undoubtedly  added  to  the  popularity 
of  the  niigazine.  J  propose  in  the  new  volume  to  publish  every  month  selections  from  the  caricatures  by  which  the 
humorous  artists  of  the  world  fix  with  their  ready  pencil  the  moral  of  current  events. 

Among  all  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  the  first  number  of  the  Review,  that  of  a  Magazine  Excliange  was- 
most  universally  approved  ;  that  of  the  so-cilled  Confessional  was  most  condemned.  But  the  Magazine  Exchange 
was  an  utter  failure,  while  the  so-called  Confessional  has  been  a  most  valuable  means  of  service.  Nothing  has. 
brought  me  nearer  to  the  realities  of  life,  nothing  has  kef)t  me  so  closely  in  touch  with  actual  facts  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  human  souls.  It  is  pitiful,  no  doubt,  to  listen  to  so  many  tales  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  remorse  and 
despair,  and  to  know  that  you  can  do  nothing  except  listen  and  sympathise  and  condole  ;  but  now  and  again  the- 
opportunity  ofi'ers  when  a  helpful  word  and  faithful  counsel  has  turned  darkness  into  day,  and  restored  hope  and 
gladness  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  life  almost  seemed  to  have  gone  out. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  retrospect  of  an  ev^entful  year  without  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  faithful  service^ 
nnd  loyal  devotion  of  those  without  whose  constant  aid  the  Review  of  Reviews  could  never  have  come  into  being. 
When  I  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  strenuous  work  in  every  department  that  has  been  given,  not  merely  without 
grudging,    but  with  eager  entliusiasm  of  labour,  ever  eager   for  more  burdens  to  carry,  more  tasks  to  perform,  I 
am  lost  in  a  wonder  of  gratitude  and  aff'ection.     To  be  the  centre  of  so  much  willing  service,  to  be  borne  up,  as  it 
were,  on  the   arms   of   so  many  zealous  and  capable  comrades,  and  encouraged  ever    onwards  and  upwards  by  an 
enthusiastic  confidence  which  regards  the  greatest  difticulties  as  but  so  many  stepping-stones  to  victory— this,  indeed, 
is  in  itself  an  exceeding  great  reward.     To  my  unknown  friends  in  many  lands,  who  wrote  me  as  if  I  were  a  brother- 
beloved,  and  who  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  realisation  of  the  great  design,  to- 
them  also  I  return  my  heartiest  thanks,  painfully  conscious  the  while  how  poor  a  return  I  am  make  for  all  their- 
generous  forbearance  and  their  helpful  sympathy.     "You   have  made  articulate,"  writes  one  Helper,  "  the  best 
thoughts  and  desires  of   our   hearts,  and   while  you  stand  in  the  breach,  be  assured  that  multitudes  of  men  and 
women,  with  warmest  regards,  are  circling  you  round  unseen."     With  such  a  company,  who  is  there  who  would  not 
front  the  New  Year,  as  I  do  now,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  hope  ?     And  yet,  even  as  I  wa^ite  these  words,  I 
feel  that  this  is  not  the  true  note.     Not  in  man,  nor  in  the  sons   of  men,  who  are  as  grass  that  withereth  before  it 
groweth  up,  is  the  ground  of  our  hope.     If  the  Lord  be  not  on  our  side,  or  if  we  be  unwilling  in  the  day  of  His  power, 
we  are  but  the  chaff"  of  the  thresliing-floor.     "  It  is  nothing  with  Tliee  to  help,  whether  with  many  or  with  them  that 
have  no  power  "      But  if  the  call  of  Duty  be  the  Voice  of  God,  then  may  we  not  all,  who  are  obedient  to  the  Divine, 
word,  take,  as  if  in  very  truth  addressed  to  each  one  of  us,  the  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  long  ago  to  Joshua,  the  son., 
of  Nun,  Moses'  minister  :  "  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?     Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  ;  be  not  afraid,  neither- 
be   thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest  "  ?     In  that  faith  we  go  forward., 
nothing  doubting,  that  according  to  our  day  so  shall  our  strength  be. 
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'lonn  T^KE  old  year  which  has  passed  destroyed 
loyU.  J^  two  great  reputations  :  Prince  Bismarck 
fell  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  winter.  What 
result  will  follow  the  displacement  of  these  great 
^^jersonal  force.^'  1891  will  perhaps  reveal.  Last  New- 
Year's  Day  few  men 
seemed  to  be  more  firmly 
seated  than  the  German 
Chancellor  and  the  Irish 
Chief.  To-day  their  places 
^xre  occupied  by  men  who, 
twelve  months  ago,  were 
•comparatively  unknown. 
General  Capri\^i  and  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  are 
^ood  men  and  true  ;  but 
if  a  seer  had  named 
them  a  year  ago  as  the 
destined  successors  of 
Trince  Bismarck  and  Mr. 
Tarnell,  he  would  have 
been  derided  as  a  fool 
for  his  pains.  But  he 
would  have  been  right. 
What  statesmen  is  the 
New  Year  destmed  to 
<lestroy  ? 

If   disaster 
Busy  Death.    , 

has 

taken      those     in 

places  in  the  State,  death 

has  been  unusually  busy 

among  those  who  occupy 

liigh  places  in  the  Church. 

The   Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinal— with  us  there   is  only  one  Cardinal— survive, 

l)ut  Cardinal  Newman,  Canon  Liddon,  Dean 
Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  have 
all  fallen  at  their  posts  during  the  last  year. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  English  Church 
is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  for  1891  to  be  as  fatal 
a  year.  The  Anglican  Establishment  has  not  left 
within  its  borders  as  illustrious  a  band  as  those,  the 

'dead  Churchmen  of  1890.  Nor  is  it  only  among  the 
liigher  clergy  that  death  has  been  busy.  The  death- 
roll  is  full  of  many  a  famous  name,  and  many  more 

.are  marked  to  fall  in  the  new  year. 


over- 
high 


ME.   JUSTIN   MCCARTHY,   M.P. 


Januciry  1st,  1891. 

The  advent  of  the    German  Emperor 

Progress.      upon   the    stage    as  an   ardent   social 

refoimer    has    perhaps  been  the  most 

conspicuous  and  dramatic  of  the  events  of  the  year. 

His    transformation    has    been    complete.      Twelve 

months  ago  Europe  be- 
lieved him  to  be  devoured 
by  militarism,  a  reac- 
tionary of  the  reac- 
vf^  tionaries,     the     obedient 

tool  which  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  moulded  to 
his  hand.  To-day  he 
stands  revealed  as  the 
master  of  Germany,  the 
intelligent  and  impatient 
advocate  of  social  reform, 
the  independent  and 
vigorous  ruler  who  realises 
the  altered  condition  of 
the  new  time,  and  aspires 
to  fill  the  great  role  of 
a  Hohenzollern  turned 
social  Pontiff.  Another 
great  event  fraught  with 
hopeful  auguries  for  the 
world,  is  the  immense 
stimulus  given  to  the 
piactical  consideration  of 
the  Social  Question  by 
General  Booth's  action. 
It  is  easy  to  caip  and 
sneer  and  expose  errors, 
and  show  up  the  seamy 
side  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  It  is  not  an  association  of  angels,  nor  is 
General  Booth  an  incarnation  of  Omniscience.  But  it 
is  the  only  organised  body  which  has  dared  to  propose 
to  deal  with  the  many-sided  problem  in  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  fashion,  and  even  if  it  passed  out  of 
existence  to-morrow  it  would  have  done  yeoman 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  poor  by  its  joyous 
message  of  hof)e  and  its  audacious  ofier  of  help. 

^,    ,       .  ..r^:    The   Dark    Continent    has   been    the 
Black  and  White  „  ^    ,, 

Africa  theatre   of  most    of   the  excitnig    ni- 

cidents  of    the    year.      The  partition 
of  the  African  map  is  nearly  complete,  the  division 
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of  the  African  land  has  yet  to  be  accomplished .  The 
year  which  opened  with  pseans  of  praise  over  the 
heroic  exploits  of  Mr.  Stanley,  has  closed  with  lamenta- 
tion and  humiliation  over  the  revelations  made  by  his 
comiDanions.  Germany  presses  on  to  wait  the  attain- 
ment of  her  ideal  of  a  Colonial  Empire,  and  Portugal 
shrinks  in  hori-or  from  the  inevitable  which  awaits 
her  in  the  shape  of  the  transfer  of  her  African  pos- 
sessions to  the  flag  of  England.  The  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  in  Africa  are  the  pacific  advance  of 
the  British  South  African  Company  almost  to  the 
valley  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  proposed  formation  by 
Cardinal  Lavigei'ie  of  a  new  i-eligious  organisation — 
the  Brotheis  of  the  Sahaia — a  sort  of  pioneer 
engineer  monks  of  the  secular  type,  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  biidge  the  desert. 

The  Dog  in  the  ^^^  British  Chartered  Company  is  now 
Manger  in  the  developing  King  Solomon's  mines,  but 
Land  of  Ophir.  ^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^iq   inevitable    incidents   of 
the  oj)eration  it  has  come  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Portuguese.  When  the  Portuguese  Cortes  rejected  Lord 
Salisbury's  agreement  with  contumely,  their  frontiers 
in  Africa  reverted  to  the  indeterminate  condition  in 
which  they  had  been  foi'  some  years  previously.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state  the  pioneei-s  of  the  British 
Chartered  Company  entered  Mashonaland,  penetrated 
northward,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  chief  in  whose 
land   lay   the   gold-bearing   reefs    of    Manica.     The 
British  flag  was  duly  hoisted,  and  a  small  picket  was 
posted  in  an  outlying  fort  to  remind  all  dwellers  in 
this  region   that   England  was  in  possession  of  that 
strip    of   debatable   land.     On   the   8th    of    Novem- 
ber a  certain  Poituguese  ofiicer,  lepresenting  a  Portu- 
guese Chartered  Comi)any,  for  chartered  companies 
are  not  exclusively  a  British   patent,  mai'ched  down 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  British  outpost,  hauled  down 
the  British  flag,  and  captured  the  garrison.     For  ten 
days    the    Portuguese  enjoyed    their   triumph,  and 
watched  pleasantly  the  Portuguese  standard  floating- 
over    the    British    outj^ost,     But    on    tlio    18th   of 
November  came  retiibution.     Mr.   Rhodes'  pioneers 
mustered   in  force,  surprised  the  Portuguese,  made 
them  prisoners,  in  turn  hauled  down  the  Portuguese 
standaicl,  and  laii  up  the  Biitish  flag.     In  the  mean- 
time  diplomatists  in  London  and  in    Lisbon   nego- 
tiated, in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  game  of  king  of  the 
castle   which  was  going  on  in  South  Africa.     They 
arranged  a  modus  vivendi  by  M-hich  both  the  Powers 
agreed    to   leave  debatable  land  alone.      With    the 
conclusion  of   this  arrangement   both    Governments 
considered  that  they  could  lest  upon  their  oars  for  a 
time,  having  at  least  secured   a   temporary   respite 


from  the  alarms  of  war.     Imagine,  then,  the  conster- 
nation in  both   capitals   when    a  Renter's    telegram 
from  Cape  Town   announced    the  capture    and    re- 
capture of    Manica.     The    Portuguese  were    furious 
and  the  British  Government   could   only  protest  that 
it  had  no  knowledge  when    the  modus   vivendi  was 
drawn   up  that  the  British  Chartered  Company  was 
in   Manica,  which  lay  indubitably  in  debatable  land. 
Angry  protestations  were  made  in  Lisbon,  and   ex- 
planations   were     demanded    from  Cape  Town    by 
Loi'd  Salisbury.     Mr.  Rhodes  replied  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  modus  vivendi  when  he  made  the 
treaty  which  placed  Manica  under  the  British  Protec- 
torate ;  having  made  the  treaty,  however,  he  did  not 
intend  to  budge.     Portugal,  thereupon  waxing  more 
WToth  than  ever,  began  to  equip  troops  to  despatch 
them  to  what  was  expected  to  be  the  seat  of  war.     It 
was  hinted  that  diplomatic  relations  would  be  suspended 
unless  the   modus  vivendi  were  enfoi'ced.       Matters 
getting  serious,  Mr.  Rhodes  determined  to  come  to 
London  to    make  explanations.      In    the  meantime 
Manica  remains  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Rhodes     ^*  ^^   hoped  that    before  Mr.    Rhodes 
and  his        reaches  London  arrangements  will  have 
ideas.  \)QQYi   made  by  which  the   Portuguese 

Company,  whose    claims   Portugal   is    upholding   in 
Manica,  will  have  been  bought  out  by  the  Chartered 
Company.     Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  man  who  will  never  use 
steel  when  gold  will  serve  his  turn.    He  is  a  man  who 
appreciates  to  the  full  the  power  of   ^\ealth   while 
despising  it    himself,    for    he  is   probably   the    only 
millionaire  who  lives  on  ^500  a  year.     He  values  his 
millions  solely  for   the   political    potentiality   which 
they  represent.     If  he  can  buy  the  Portuguese  out 
he    will    certainly    not    cross     swords    with    them» 
But  whether    they   are    bought   out    or  fought  out, 
the  Portuguese  must  go  :   that  is  a  fixed    principle 
with  Mr.  Rhodes.      He  entirely  shares  the  British- 
African    conception    of   the    Portuguese.       To    him 
they  are  an  accursed  race,  who  have  no  business  to. 
be  in  Africa  at  all,  excepting  on  the  coast,  wdiere  they 
have  settled,  and  about  three  miles  inland.    More  than 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  consider  that  they  ought  ta 
230ssess,  and  it  is  veiy  piobable  that  he  will  maintain 
this  position  against  all  the  arguments  of  Downing 
Street.     Beyond  occasionally  organising  slave-raiding 
expeditions,  he  maintains  that  the  Portuguese  have 
ne\'er  exercised  any  authority  in  the  inteiior  ;   they 
are  slave  hunters,  and  in  many  other  ways  are  most 
objectionable    people,    whose  elimination  from  South 
Africa  is  one  of  the  planks  of  the  Rhcdesian  platform. 
The   Portuguese   must   go.      The   particular  reason 
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why  they  must  go  is  hecause  tliey  hold  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  much  coveted 
sea-port  they  hold  any  considerable  tract  of 
territory  inland  on  the  Zambesi  north  or  south,  the 
<lifficulty  will  be  great  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  they 
could  be  starved  out  of  the  interior  and  restricted  to 
the  territory  over  which  they  actually  exercise 
jurisdiction,  they  might  not  find  the  game  worth  the 
candle,  and  might  consent  to  clear  out  of  Delagoa 
Bay  for  a  substantial  sum  down.  The  day  on  which 
they  clear  out  the  union  of  South  Africa  begins.  As 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  working  for  the  union  of  South  Africa, 
the  elimination  of  the  Portuguese  is  an  axiom  of  his 
policy.  This  does  not  conduce  materially  to  the  peace 
of  Downing  Street,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  matters  are  arranged.  The  odds  are  heavily  in 
favour  of  the  masterful  Piime  Minister  of  the  Cape, 
who  is  also  the  chairman,  managing  director,  founder, 
^nd  guiding  spirit  of  the  British  Chartered  Company. 

The  Empire  is  at  peace,  but   there   is 

The  Sioux      ^^^  within  the  confines  of  the  Repub- 
Trouble. 

lie.     The   gradual   elimination    of    the 

Redskin  from  the  American  Continent  last  month 
received  a  sudden  impetus  in  the  war  that  has  broken 
■out  between  Sitting  Bull's  Sioux,  of  Dakota,  and  the 
American  troops.  Sitting  Bull  has  been  killed,  and 
there  has  been  some  considerable  slaughter  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  his  tribe.  In  London  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  in  those  regions 
is  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Sioux 
were  driven  to  revolt  by  insuflicient  rations.  We 
are,  however,  too  far  aw^ay  to  form  any  judg- 
ment w^orth  printing.  The  map  which  appears  in 
the  Paternoster  Review  affords  an  interesting 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  retreats  of  the  last  of  the 
Redmcn  who  still  linger  as  pariahs  on  the  conti- 
nent that  but  three  centuries  since  was  all  their 
own, 

In   his  article  on  the  Red  Indians  of 
^^'l^Home!'''''    ^^''^^    America    in    the    Paternoster, 
the  author,  Mr.  Lathrop,  says  : — 

The  religion  of  the  Sioux  is  substantially  that  of  other 
savages.  As  it  is  dissociated  from  morality,  they  have  no 
moral  system,  nor  do  they  possess  even  an  embryo  con- 
science. They  may  kill  wife  or  children — that  is  a  family 
matter.  They  may  steal  their  best  friend's  wife — and  pay 
in  ponies  for  the  theft.  They  may  rob  outside  their  tribe 
—and  be  accounted  heroes.  They  may  murder  alien 
friends  or  foes;  may  outrage  women,  may  commit 
-cruelties  too  horrible  to  name,  may  be  guilty  of  the 
basest  treachery  ;  in  short,  may  from  our  point  of  view, 
five  quite  up  to  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  yet 
be  the  honoured  heroes  of  their  tribe ;  their  names  recalled 
with  the  highest  pride  :  their  deeds  recited  for  the  emula- 


tion of  the  young  ;  and  their  lives  held  up  as  an  example  of 
hU  that  is  admirable  and  worthy  to  be  followed. 

The  ideas  of  the  religion  of  the  Sioux  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  Red  Indians.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  even  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Parnellite  faction,  the  killing  of  wife  or  children  is  not 
regarded  as  a  purely  family  matter.  But  in  other 
respects  the  ethics  of  the  Sioux  have  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  morals  sedulously  preached 
by  the  supporters  and  defenders  of  Mi'.  Parnell 
against  the  condemnation  of  the  Irish  hierarchy. 

The    sequel  to  the  story  of  the  fall  of 

^^l^T^'^'^'^y    Mr.  Parnell,  as  I  told  it  in  the  Decem- 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  ' . 

ber  number,  is  now  a  matter  of  ancient 
history.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  distracted 
by  the  varying  claims  of  personal  fealty  to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  loyalty  to  their  country,  after  long  de- 
bates in  the  Committee  Room  No.  15  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  which  Mr.  Parnell,  as  chairman, 
displayed  infinite  resource,  both  good  and  bad,  in  de- 
fence of  his  cause,  at  last  decided,  by  a  majority  of 
55  to  30,  to  choose  a  new  leader.  They  selected 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  Mr.  Parnell  at  once  repudiated 
the  authority  of  the  majority,  and  as  North 
Kilkenny  happened  to  be  vacant,  he  appealed 
to  the  electors  to  support  his  pretensions  against 
the  authority  of  tlie  majority  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Irish  peoj)le.  Hurrying  over  to 
Dublin,  he  seized  the  office  of  United  Ireland, 
destroyed  the  edition  of  the  paper  that  was  alrer^ly 
printed,  and  substituted  a  new  and  Parnelhte  edition. 
Before  that  could  be  issued  the  evicted  editor,  Mr. 
Bodkin,  returned,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
made  pye  of  the  type  of  the  new  version.  jSText  day 
Mr.  Parnell  returned,  crowbar  in  hand,  and  stormed 
the  office.  This  time  there  was  no  attempt  at  rescue, 
and  United  Ireland  continued  to  advocate  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  cause  against  the  orders  of  its  editor,  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien. 

The  battle  was  then  transferred  from  the 

The  Fight  in    streets  of  Dublin— Avhere  Mr.  Parnell's 
North  Kilkenny,  n     t^  i 

supporters  cheered  tor  '•Parnell,  Bal- 
four, and  Kitty  O'Shea  " — to  North  Kilkenny.  Mr. 
Parnell  had  nominated  Sir  J.  Pope  Hennessy  as  his 
candidate  for  the  vacant  seat.  Sir  John,  however, 
declared  that  he  could  net  oppose  the  hierarchy. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Parnell  summarily  cast  him  over- 
board, and  nominated  Mr.  Vincent  Scully  as  his  own 
candidate,  and  overwhelmed  the  man  whom  he  had 
first  selected  for  the  post  with  denuneiation,  assailing 
him  not  merely  for  his  opposition  to  himself,  which 
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would  have  been  fair,  but  for  his  antecedents,  which 
were  of  course  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  when 
he  was  Mi-.  Parnell's  man.  For  a  brief  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  enthusiastic 
receptions  in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed 
—  with  the  exception  of  Mallow  —  was  likely 
to  carry  all  before  him.  Bub  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Michael  Dtivitt  hastened  to  Kilkenny 
and  organised  the  patriots  for  resistance.  The 
priests  backed  him  nobly.  Nearly  a  score  of  Irish 
voters  undertook  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the 
constituency.  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,  mus- 
tered all  his  supporters.  He  had  many  M.P.'s,  three 
disfrocked  priests,  and  a  large  contingent  of  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners.  The  time  had  come,  it  was  said  cyni- 
cally, for  all  adulterers  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  N'orth  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Davitt  declares  they  showed 
that  there  is  a  Freemasonry  in  vice  which  can  on 
occasions  be  used  against  those  who  endeavour  to 
maintain  any  standard  of  virtue  higher  than  that  of 
sheer  promiscuity. 

Mr.  Davitt  and  Dr.  Tanner  followed  Mi-.  Parnell 


from  village  to  village,  confronting  him  everywhere- 
and  appealing  to  their  countrymen  to  show  by  their- 
votes  that  they  were  determined  not  to  destroy  the 
alliance  between  the  Irish  and  English  democracies, 
by  supporting  a  leader  whom  no  Englishman  could 
ever  trust  agaiu.  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,, 
waxing  wild  and  furious  with  opposition,  appealed  to 
the  spirit  of  hatred,  and  invoked  the  memories  of 
revolutionary  davs  to  assist  him  in  his  electioneering. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  The  priests  and  the  patriots  com- 
bined triumphed  over  Mr.  Painell,  and  vSir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  was  returned  M.P.  for.  Kilkenny  by  2,b2T 
to  1,365.  It  was  a  great  mercy,  and  was  hailed  hy 
the  English  Liberals  as  an  immense  relief.  Mr.. 
Davitt,  with  whom  more  than  any  man  rests  the 
honour  of  the  victory,  is  confident  that  Mr.  Parnell 
will  now  be  b  eaten  everywhere  in  town  or  in  country.. 
We  shall  see.  It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy,  least  of 
all  in  Ireland ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  obvious,  and 
tliat  is,  that  the  Liberal  party  in  England  is  more- 
than  ever  pledged  to  fulfil  its  obligationa  to  its  Irish 
allies. 


MEMORANDA  FOR  HELPERS  AND  OTHERS, 


HAVE  to  thank  my  Helpers  for  the  voluminous  series  of  Reports  on  the  feeding  of  starving  scholars  in? 
the  elementary  schools,  which  they  have  forwarded  me  as  their  Service  for  December.  The  precis  of  their 
Report  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  present  number. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association  of  Helpers  will  be  forwarded  this- 
month  to  every  Helper.  Any  person  desirous  of  helping  should  send  in  an  application  for  "  How  to  Help,"  in  a 
letter  marked  "Helper  "  on  the  envelope. 

I  have  received  a  mass  of  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission.  Copies  of  the  article 
rei^rinted  as  one  of  the  Helper's  Series  of  Papers,  can  be  had  on  application. 

I  continue  to  receive  the  most  gratifying  testimony  as  to  the  stinndus  which  has  been  given  to  the  supply 
of  workhouse  literature  all  over  the  country.  A  copy  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  was 
sent  to  every  workhouse  in  the  land,  with  a  stamped  envelope  and  form  for  reply,  in  which  the  inmates  are  asked 
to  state  how  they  are  supplied  with  l)ooks,  magazines,  newspapers,  music,  visitors,  and  tobacco,  and  are  further 
requested  to  make  any  other  suggestions  which  they  may  wish  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  the  outside  world. 
The  replies,  when  they  come  in — if  they  come  in,  for  there  is  always  a  doubt  whether  the  inmates  in  a  workhouse 
Avill  ))e  allov.'ed  to  write— ought  to  be  very  instructive  and  suggestive.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  that  alt 
the  old  inmates  of  Kingston  Workhousj  had  been  supplied  with  spectacles  by  the  kindness  of  a  local  optician.  The 
makers  of  Player's  Navy  Cut  Tobacco  follow  the  example  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Wright  in  forwarding  me  a  monthly 
parcel  of  tobacco  for  distribution  among  the  workhouses. 

I  regret  to  hear  from  Mr.  Goschen  that  he  cannot  as  yet  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  success  of  the  attempt 
now  being  made  by  the  Treasury  to  rescue  the  condenmed  tobacco  from  the  Queen's  tobacco  i)ipe  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Ritchie  informs  mc  that  he  is  not  quite  ready  with  the  Report  as  to  the  supply  of  reading  matter  to  workhouses* 
It  will  probably  be  laid  before  Parliament  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

The  Examination  for  the  £303  Scholarship  in  Contemporary  History  has  been  fixed  for  January  17th,  in  the 
evening,  between  six  and  half-past  seven.  The  extreme  variety  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  examination^  ha& 
to  be  held,  renders  it  impossible  to  lay  down  a  cast-iron  rule  as  to  exact  day  and  hour.  Private  notice  was  sent  to  all- 
competitors,  and  before  this  number  is  issued  all  arrangements  v.'ill  be  complete.  The  result,  however,  cannot  be^ 
ublished  till  the  March  number. 


SOIVIE    CABiCATURES    OF    THE    MONTH- 


UR  caricatures  this  month  are  cliiefly  devoted 
to  the  contest  in  Kilkenny.  Tliey  are  rather 
disappointing,  for,  with  one  exception,  the  Irish 
cartoons  are  all  on    Mr.    Parneli's   side.     They 

lielp  us,  however, 

better   to    under- 
stand    than     any 

number  of  columns 

of  letterpress  the 

Ivind     of     appeal 

which  Mr.  Parnell 

relied       upon     in 

his  last  desperate 

.  attempt      to     de- 

.stroy  the  unity  of 

the    party    wliich 

he  had  lead  almost 

.to    the    verge    of 

'victory. 

United    Inland 

•changed  hands  in 

the  middle  of  the 

•contest.  The  last 
•cartoon  which  Mr. 

Bodkin     issued 

showed  Mr.  Par- 
nell standing  ap- 
pealing to  Ireland 
•to  follow  him  to 
:ruin      while     the 


THE  PARXELLITE  KXPLANAXION 

(L'nited  Ireland— 


rest  of  the  party,  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  are 
pointing  to  the  peaceful  attainment  of  their  national 
aspitions.  Mr.  Parnell,  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
artist  and  the  office,  jjromptly  issued  a  portrait  of  him- 
self as  the  cham- 
pion of  Irish  in- 
dependence stand- 
ing alone  beneath 
the  flag.  The 
next  week  they 
brought  out  a 
disgraceful  car- 
to(jn  in  which 
]Mr.  Davitt  was 
represented  as 
yielditig  to  the 
temptation  cf  a 
leenng  Albion 
who  dangled  in 
her  hand  a  bag 
of  5'J,000  sove- 
reigns, v»'hilo  Mr. 
Healy  peeps  fr  jni 
the  door  of  the 
National  Liberal 
Club  to  see  the 
success  of  the 
fund  raised  to 
subsidise  acrnostic 


OF  ACTIOX   OF   MICHAEL   BAViTT. 

Ci"ow  barred  Edition.) 


journals. 


S^ucfi] 


"puck's"  solution  of  the  it^dian  question. 


[New  York. 


If  the  regular  Army  can't  handle  the  Hostiles,  let  us  send  a  detachment  oi  tlie  Salvation  Army  to  frighten  them  into  submission 
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^^     "  -  'V*' 


Freeman's.'] 


THE  LEADER  STIi 


lUnited  J  relet  nd. 


"HAIL  TJ   THE  CHIEF 


Inited  Ireland} 


IRELAND  S  CHOICE.     WHICH  .•' 


[Before  Suppression. 


Some  Caricatures  of  the  Month. 
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IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  WAY  OUT. 


A  REPORT   OF   PROGRESS,   WITH   CRITICISMS  AND   COMMENTS. 


ENERAL  BOOTH  has  succeeded  in  raising  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  £100,000,  an  achievement  which 
must  be  regarded  as  phenomenal  in  the  history 
of    British   philanthropy.      His    book  was  pub- 
lished in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  which  threatened 
"the  city  with  wide-spread  ruin.       It  was  put  forward  on 
the  authority  of  a  single  mm,  whose  authority  had  up  to 
that  time  been  rather  as  a  matter  for  raillery  than  as  a 
serious  factor  in  the  national  existence.  Notwithstanding 
all   drawbacks,    General    Booth    has    almost   raised   his 
£100,000,  and,   what   is   mu3h  more   important,   he  has 
quickened  the  conscience  of  Christendom,  rousad  a  new 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  lapsed  and  the  lost,  and  at 
the  same   time   he  conferred  upon  the   community  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  widening  its  horizon  and  com- 
pelhng  the  most  sluggish-minded  individuals  to  a  concep- 
tion of  a  great  scheme,  which,  whatever  maybe  its  faults,  is, 
nevertheless,  enormously  wider,  broader,  and  more  catholic 
than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  before  the  public. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  General  were  likely 
to  fall    under   the    woe    of   those   of  whom     all    men 
speak  well.     Fortunately  Professor  Huxley  came  to  the 
rescue,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Times  and  the  mijority  of 
the    members    of     the     Charity    Organisation    Society, 
succeeded  in  saving  the  Salvation  Army  from  a  tempta- 
tion  to  which,  from   its  very  novelty,  they  might  have 
succumbed.     The   mitraille   of  criticism   from  aggrieved 
philanthropists — many  of  whom  would  not  have  thanked 
General  Booth  six  months  ago  for  his  benediction,  but  are 
now  piteously  complaining  because  he  omitted  to  ac3ord 
them  the  prais3  which  was  their  due — although  it  may 
have  revealed  joints  in  the  General's  armour,  has  not  done 
much  more    than   illustrate  how  little   there   is   in   the 
shape   of  alternative   proposals  before  the  public.     Tiie 
General  has  traversed  England  and  Scotland  as  if  they  were 
all  his  parish  ;  he  has  addressed  crowded  meetings  in  the 
centres  of  population,  everywhere  evoking  an  enthusiastic 
and  commanding  attention  for  v/hicli,  twelve  months  ago, 
he  would  have  prayed  in  vain.     Nor  is  it  only  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  scheme  has  attracted  enormous  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  being  translated  into  Japanese  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Government  in  this  country  ;  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  Russia  has  read  it  with 
intense  interest,  and  the  book  has  formed  the  topic  of 
eager  discussion  in  the  salons  of  St.  Petersburg.     In  the 
colonies    it    has    commanded    instant    attention  ;    and 
Mr.  Rhodes,  the  most  imperial  of  our  Colonial  Prime 
Ministers,  has  given  it  a  hearty  welcome.     Land  has  been 
offered  the  General  in  three  continents,  and  it  is  evident, 
despite  all  cavillers,  the  great  experiment  is  on  the  way 
to  be  fairly  tried.     Even  if  the  whole  scheme  were  to  be 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  nothing  were  to  be  done  to 
carry  it  out,  its  mere   promulgation  would   deserve  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  hopeful  and  fertile  proposals 
of  the  century. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  on  the  eve  of  practical 
operations  Mr.  Commissioner  Smith,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  social  wing,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
abandon  his  post.  His  resignation  seems  to  have  been  due  to 


the  irritation  produced  by  the  friction  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances.  Frank  Smith  is  a  good  man,  but  sensitive 
and  nervous  to  a  degree.  He  had  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
independent  judgment  and  the  interests  of  the  Social  Wing 
against  the  pressure  of  the  instinct  of  authority  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  other  Departments,  which  are  always- 
slow  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  new  growth. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  he  was  not  of  a  tougher  and  more 
phlegmatic  temperament.  As  it  is,  the  strain  of  the  un- 
equal conflict  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  abandoned 
the  post,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hold  to  the  last,  in  a  fashion 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  nervous  and 
physical  strain  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  His  suc- 
cessor is  ConunissionerCadman,  who  will  carry  on  the  work, 
we  hope,  with  all  the  efficiency  that  can  be  desired. 

THE    GEXESIS    OF    DARKEST    ENGLAND. 

According  to  the  theory  favoured  by  those  who  are  eao-er 
to  clutch  at  every  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  General,  his 
"Darkest  England"    scheme  is  not  his  scheme  at  all, 'but 
Smith's  and  mine.     Smith  conceived  the  scheme  and  I  wrote 
the  book — so  the  story  runs— and  the  General  is  a  mere  man 
of  straw,  or  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Frank  Smith  and  W.  T. 
Stead.     What  arrant  nonesense  all  this  is  !     They  little  know 
the  General  who   indulge   in   such    speculation.     Everyone 
knows  perfectly  well  that  two  years  ago,  nay,  even  one  year 
ago,  General  Booth  did  not  see  his  way  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  Salvation  Army  as  an  instrument  of  social  reform.  Smith 
wanted  it  to  be  so  employed  three  years  ago.     So  did  many 
other  people.     But  it  is  one  thing 'to  press  for  action  and 
another  thing  to  know  how  and  when  to  act.     When  Smith 
was  in  America  attending  to  his  own  business,  the  Army, 
largely   under  the   direction   of    Mr.    Bramwell   Booth,  was 
making  tentative  efforts  towards  social  work  by  the  establish- 
ment of   the  Slum  Brigade,  the   Food  Djpot,  and  the  Night 
Shelter.     When  Smith  came  back   and  submitted  himself  to 
his  old  commanding  officer,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
social  wing,  and  while  there   he  developed  the  factory— the 
realisation  of  an  idea  first  mooted   at  an  officers'  council,  at 
which  Smith  was  not  present,  but  which  unquestionably  he 
did   much   to   help   into  practical    shape.     The   experience 
gained  by  the  social  wing  encouraged  the  General  to  take  a 
decided   step  in   advance.     He   decided    upon   writing  "  In 
Darkest  England  "  and  propounding  the  way  out,  which  has 
since  attained  so  world-wide  a  fame.     As  a  general  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  cannot  stand  sentry  and  collect  forage  and 
work  in  the  trenches  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  directing 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.  General  Booth  naturally  and 
properly  called  upon  all  those  under  his  command  to  render 
him  whatever  assistance  they  could  render  towards  making 
the  great  new  departure  a  success.     That  is  obvious  from  the 
structure  and  the  nature  of  the  book.     It  is  composed  largely 
of  reports  drawn  up  by  officers  in  the  field.     Not  even  his 
worst  enemies  can  accuse  General  Booth  of  having  ever  pro- 
fessed  to   have   personally  managed  a   Rescue   Home  or  to 
have  served  in  the  Slum  Brigade.    When  he  got  these  reports 
he  set  to  work  writing  his  book.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Booth  was 
dying  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  dihgent  dictating  and  laborious  writ- 
ing he  succeeded  in  preparing  a  book  which  in  its  rough  state 
was  about  twice  or  thrice  the  size  of  "  In  Darkest  England," 
and  was  then  incomplete.     It   was  then   that   the   General 
asked  me  to  find  him  a  literary  hack  to  help  him  to  lick  the 
huge  and  growing  mass  of  material  into  shape.      I  volunteered 
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as  hack.  I  served  as  scribe  temporarily  under  his  orders, 
and  I  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  three  zealous  and  competent 
stenographers,  in  getting  through  my  journeyman  work  up  to 
time.  But  it  revolts  me  to  hear  people  who  profess  to  be 
friends  of  mine  talking  as  if  the  help  which  I  was  proud  to 
render  to  General  Booth  in  any  way  detracts  from  his  claim 
to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  his 
scheme,  if  ever  a  scheme  was  any  man's,  and  although  many 
were  glad  to  help,  the  sole  responsibility  and  the  dominating 
mind  was  his,  and  his  alone.  The  idea  of  "  Darkest  England," 
like  the  title,  was  tlie  General's  own.  My  part— of  which  I 
had  no  wish  to  speak,  and  would  not  now  say  a  word  were  it 
not  that  people  are  attaching  such  exaggerated  importance 
to  this  irrelevant  detail — was  strictly  subordinate  through- 
out. A  curious  little  incident  occurs  to  my  memory  as  I  write. 
I  had  objected  to  some  subsidiary  proposal  of  his  in  connection 
with  the  farm  colony,  and  said  '•  I  really  cannot  have  this. 
It  is  preposterous."  The  General  turned  sharp  round  upon 
me.  "  Cannot  have  this  1  pray,  and  what  do  you  mean  by 
yim  cannot  have  this  ?  Is  it  your  book,  or  mine,  then,  that 
we  are  busy  with  ?  "  "  General,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  your  book. 
I  am  only  a  scribe  under  your  orders,  and  if  you  desire  to 
advocate,  let  us  say  polygamy,  I  will  obey  you  implicitly,  and 
put  the  chapter  in  praise  of  polygamy  into  the  book.  Only 
before  allowing  any  such  deadly  heresy  to  appear,  I  claim,  as 
your  scribe,  full  right  of  expostulation  and  protest."  He 
laughed,  and  the  work  went  on.  I  never  found  the  General 
inclined  to  enforce  his  famous  dictum,  "  Do  as  you  are  told, 
and  don't  argufy."  He  was  always  most  reasonable.  But 
then,  of  course,  from  childhood  up,  I  have  been  taught  to 
know  when  to  obey. 

THE   general's   REPORT. 

There  are  so  many  articles  in  the  magazines  on  General 
Booth's  book,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  even 
the  most  condensed  summary  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  various  writers.  The  first  place,  however,  must  be 
given  to  General  Booth  himself,  who  writes  in  All  the 
World,  which  comes  out  in  an  enlarged  shape  at  sixpence. 
It  contains  a  leading  article  by  the  General,  entitled  "  The 
Man  for  1891,"  and  an  interview  with  the  General,  in 
which  he  replies  to  various  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  to  his  scheme.  He  says  that  the  generous  response 
which  his  scheme  has  met  with  has  compelled  him 
to  reconsider  it  in  all  its  details.  Its  publication  has 
brought  him  the  opinions  of  a  host  of  students  of  the 
social  problem,  and  after  comparison  of  notes  with  them, 
has  confirmed  him  in  the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  his 
scheme,  and  built  up  a  confidence  more  firmly  than  ever 
as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  he  has  made. 
The  crying  need  for  1891  is  for  men  and  women  also  who 
are  on  fire. 

Moderation  is  good  in  its  place,  and  so  is  prudence,  but 
oh  !  in  view  of  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  hour,  I  do  hope! 
and  pray  that  God  will  raise  up  some  blazing,  red-hot  men  . 
To  my  vision  all  things  appear  ready  for  a  wonderful  year. 
I  look  towards  it  with  the  profoundest  expectation  of  hope. 
To  me  it  appears  freighted  with  the  mightiest  opportunities. 
By  faith  I  see  spiritual  and  moral  and  social  miracles 
wrought  during  its  progress,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  any 
of  the  past.  I  Ions:  after  it  with  strong  desire,  and  wait  for 
it  in  hope  and  faith  and  love,  as  I  think  I  have  never  waited 
for  a  year  before. 

In  the  interview,  which  is  published  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Cab-horse  Charter,"  the  General  expresses  himself 
more  in  detail.  He  had  received,  he  says,  £80,000  up  to 
December  12th.  Mr.  Watts  has  subscribed,  and  also  Mr. 
Herkomer  ;  the  workmen  of  the  Great  Eastern  and  the 
Great  Northern  have  made  collections  among  themselves, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  people  have  shown 
him  much  sympathy.  His  meetings  throughout  tVe 
country  have  been  enthusiastic,  religious  and  Salvationist. 


I  want  every  town  in  the  kingdom  to  have  a  small  com- 
mittee who  shall  get  up  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  scheme, 
and  canvass  for  people  to  support  it  and  receive  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  it. 

I  do  not  despair  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  letting  me  have 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  yet  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject, 
for  people  would  probably  be  induced  to  come  there  who 
would  not  come  to  hear  me  in  churches  or  chapels  or  in 
Exeter  Hall.  To  me  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  affair  is  that  men  of  the  most  pronounced  sceptical  ten- 
dencies not  only  endorse  it,  but  endorse  it  because  there  is 
so  much  religion  about  it. 

You  asked  just  now  why  the  Local  Boards  were  talking 
so  much  about  our  scheme.  We  propose  to  lit  it  into  the 
Poor  Law  system,  by  taking  all  the  able-bodied  paupers  off 
the  parish.  Even  now  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  entire  casual  ward  system  being  conducted  by 
us.  But  when  we  have  proved  our  competency  by  means  of 
the  stupendous  object  lesson  which  this  hundred  thousand 
pounds  will  enable  us  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  parochial  authorities  will  seek  to  gain 
the  end  they  have  in  view  by,  in  some  form  or  other,  adopting 
the  same  methods,  for  which  there  will  be  ample  funds  with 
their  present  income.  When  the  money  is  obtained  and  the 
scheme  started,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  to  it  the  same  over- 
sight and  direction  that  I  do  to  the  other  branches  of  our 
enterprise.  There  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  work  the 
scheme.  I  reckon  I  have  any  amount  of  labour  lying  idle — 
any  number  of  men  and  women,  holy  and  devoted,  and  longing 
for  work,  who  are  not  exactly  cut  out  for  field-officers,  but 
who  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  various  businesses  con- 
nected with  this  concern.  Columbia  Market  ?  The  decision 
as  to  whether  we  are  to  have  it  for  a  City  Colony  is  pending 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts'  answer  from  America.  There's  a  contract 
for  £20,000,  for  the  alteration  of  the  Old  Street  Brewery, 
purchased  some  time  back,  waiting  for  this. 

THE  cardinal's   SUPPORT. 

After  the  General  the  Cardinal,  who  writes  in  the 
Paternoster  Revieio : — 

General  Booth's  effort,  not  as  a  religious  movement  but  as 
a  work  of  human  benevolence,  appears  to  the  Cardinal 
worthy  of  sympathy  and  support. 

1.  Because  it  is  a  work  of  what  is  called  "corporal 
mercy,"  distinct  from  all  spiritual  work.  In  giving  bread  to 
the  hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  shelter  to  the  home- 
less, we  all  can  and  ought  to  unite.  It  is  the  law  of  nature, 
which  is  the  law  of  God,  and  binds  us  all  under  pain  of  sin. 

2.  There  are  at  this  time  three  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  Poor  Law,  therefore,  does  not  touch  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  had  rather  starve  than  break  up 
their  home  and  go  into  the  workhouse. 

The  second  agency  for  relief  is  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  It  does  great  good  to  many  worthy  cases.  But  it 
avowedly  rejects  the  unworthy.  It  is  precisely  the  unworthy 
that  General  Booth  chiefly  aims  at.  This  second  agency  is 
therefore,  by  its  own  limitation,  inadequate. 

In  London  alone  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whose 
miseries  these  and  all  other  agencies  combined  can  never 
reach.  The  vast  field  of  want  and  misery  and  crime  that 
exists  in  London,  not  only  exists,  but  is  always  multiplying 
beyond  our  reach. 

3.  This  being  so,  who  that  cares  for  human  misery  and 
human  ruin  can  forbid  others  to  do  what  they  cannot  do 
themselves  1  General  Booth  has  at  his  command  a  vast  or- 
ganisation of  devoted  men  and  women  reaay  to  go  and  wade 
in  the  midst  of  this  dead  sea  of  human  suffering.  And  it  is 
only  by  human  sympathy  and  human  voices  appealing,  face 
to  face,  with  these  outcast  and  ruined  souls  that  they  can 
be  won  back  again  to  human  life  and  to  the  law  of  God.  If 
General  Booth  can  gather  under  human  influence  and 
guidance  those  whom  all  our  other  agencies  for  good  have  not 
yet  reached,  who  shall  forbid  him  1  If  General  Booth  can 
reclaim  this  no  man's  land  where  the  name  of  God  is  un- 
known, we  will  wish  him  in  reward  the  fulness  of  all  grace 
and  truth. 
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General  Booth's  work  is  both  like  and  unlike  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  attempted.  Let  him  try  his  hand, 
and  if  he  fail,  let  others  do  better.  Above  all  it  is  intoler- 
able to  hinder  General  Booth  in  feeding  the  starving,  and 
reclaiming  the  criminal  of  this  day,  because  in  the  next 
generation  a  normal  state  of  capital  and  labour  may  provide 
employment  for  posterity.  In  the  meanwhile,  must  they 
starve  ? 

Again,  it  is  a  feeble  criticism  to  say  that  in  all  his  pro- 
posed work  there  is  nothing  new.  Old  needs  can  be  met  by 
old  remedies  ;  bread  will  still  stay  hunger,  clothing  keep  out 
the  cold,  and  work  earn  wages.  If  the  scale  of  the  appli- 
cation be  adequate  the  work  is  done.  And  for  the  means  to 
make  these  remedies  adequate  he  is  now  appealing. 

Lastly,  we  may  hope  that  his  effort  will  quicken  the  zeal 
of  all  who  are  now  working  for  the  same  motives  and  for  the 
same  ends.  Their  hands  are  already  full,  and  their  means 
are  always  running  out.  If  a  good  providence  did  not  work 
with  them,  and  for  them,  they  wonld  soon  be  unable  to  go 
on.  But  help  comes  with  the  day.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
unite  in  the  works  of  others  ;  if  the  dictates  of  faith  and 
conscience  compel  them  to  work  alone  on  their  own  lines,  or 
w'ithin  their  own  sphere,  they  can  nevertheless  bid  God-speed 
to  all  who  in  good  faith  are  toiling  for  at  least  the  temporal 
good  of  our  outcast  people. 

WANTED,  A  CATHOLIC  SALVATION  ARMY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  which  this  subject 
has  called  forth  is  Francis  Tancred's  "  Catholics  in 
Darkest  England,"  which  appears  in  Merrii  England 
for  January.  For  Tancred  sounds  a  bugle  blast  whicli 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ring  through  the  Catholic  ranks  not 
only  in  England  but  in  all  Catholic  Christendom.  After 
speaking  highly  of  General  Booth  and  his  large,  daring, 
and  comprehensive  scheme,  lie  points  out  that  it  will  of 
necessity  lead  to  the  proselytising  of  neglected  Catholics. 
He  therefore  cries  aloud  for  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
Salvation  Army,  or  rather  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
Franciscans,  regulars  and  Tertiaries,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
social  salvation. 

Mother  of  street-preaching,  where  are  your  street- 
preachers  ?  To  gather  the  multitude  into  our  churches 
something  more  than  the  sound  of  a  bell  has  become 
necessary  ;  let  us  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  byways  like 
the  Franciscan  Friars  of  old.  And  it  is  for  the  -  Friars  to  do 
it.  The  priest,  worn  almost  to  breaking  by  the  cares  of  his 
own  poor  parish,  has  no  strength  or  time  to  go  forth  among 
that  nomad  population  which  is  of  no  parish  and  of  all 
parishes.  Why  should  the  Franciscans  lie  behind  their  cari- 
catures ?  The  scarf  and  scarlet  jersey  is  crying  in  street,  in 
slum-dwelling,  in  common  lodging-house,  such  God's  truth  as 
is  in  it  to  cry ;  where  is  the  brown  frock  and  the  cord  ? 

But  in  addition  to  the  friars  under  the  banner  of  the 
Stigmata,  quartered  throughout  the  kingdom,  an  army  over 
13,000  strong,  following  the  barrack  routine  of  religious 
peace,  diligently  pipe-claying  its  spiritual  accoutrements, 
practising  what  that  other  Army  calls  "  knee-drill,"  turning 
out  for  periodical  inspection,  and  dreaming  of  no  conflict  at 
hand.  Sound  to  it  the  trumpet.  Sound  to  the  militia  of 
Assisi  that  the  enemy  is  about  them,  that  they  must  take  the 
field ;  sound  to  tlie  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis.  Yes,  the 
Franciscan  Tertiaries  are  this  army. 

In  whatever  town  there  was  a  Congregation  of  Tertiaries, 
they  would  endeavour  to  combine  for  the  establishment  of 
Shelters,  and  whatever,  in  the  process  of  development,  might 
ultimately  grow  out  of  them.  For  I  abstain  from  suggesting 
either  ultimate  development  or  initiatory  limits.  That  would 
be  for  organisers  ;  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
tools  which  seem  at  hand  for  such  organisers.  Around  these 
central  mouths  the  Tertiaries  would  stretch  their  tentacles 
througli  alley  and  lane,  and  retract  them  with  tlieir  forlorn 
prey.  It  is  in  this  latter  operation  particularly  that  we 
should  find  the  advantage  of  the  many  poor  in  the  Order. 
We  should  proceed  from  small  beginnings.      Only  let  us 


begin !  Nor  yet  let  it  be  said  that  the  organisation  indicated 
is  not  numerous  enough  for  such  a  work.  It  numbers,  on  a 
rough  calculation,  over  13,000  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Under  the  Capuchins  alone  there  are  4,300  Tertiaries 
(47  congregations);  the  Provincial  of  the  English  Fran- 
ciscan Recollects  (Upton)  has  under  him  about  170  con- 
gregations, with  an  average  attendance  at  each  congregation 
of  about  80 ;  while  the  Friars  of  Clevedon  (Somerset), 
Saltash  (Cornwall),  and  Ascot  (Berkshire)  have  under  their 
united  direction  seven  congregations,  with  a  total  of  about 
400  members.  Truly  an  army  which  may  do  much — 
if  it  will  mobilise  itself,  if  its  members  do  not  shrink  from 
the  self-denial,  the  hardship,  the  toils  of  the  field. 

Let  us,  then,  p\it  this  thing  to  the  test,  in  God's  name. 

Amen,  and  amen  !  Tlie  article  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  illustrations  of  the  indirect  good  which 
General  Booth  has  done  that  has  yet  been  noticed. 

THE    CHURCH   ARMY. 

In  Newbery  House  Magazine  there  is  a  symposium  on 
the  subject,  which  deals  with  the  matter  from  a  Church- 
man's point  of  view.  The  Bishop  of  Bedford  begins  by 
saying  frankly : — 

I  object  so  strongly  to  the  teaching  and  the  practices  of 
the  Salvationists  that  I  must  hesitate  to  accept  or  commend 
any  scheme,  the  object  of  which  I  may  nevertheless  approve, 
if  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  says  that  he  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
General  Booth's  scheme,  which  he  would  like  to  see 
carried  out  by  municipal  authorities.  He  believes  that 
there  are  70,000  men  in  London  alone  now  in  enforced 
idleness. 

We  thank  General  Booth  for  having  brought  the  subject 
vividly  before  the  public  ;  he  has  made  it  easier  for  us  who 
have  been  contending  for  the  principle  that  underlies  his 
scheme  ;  whatever  is  imperfect  about  his  proposals  it  is  for 
us  to  improve  upon.  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  trades  unionism  is  likely  to  result,  but 
that  it  will  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  London  organisa- 
tions in  a  valuable  direction. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Church  Army  say  that  they 
At  once  felt  that  tlie  promulgation  of  a  scheme  on  such 
vast  and  comprehensive  lines  must  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
in  the  great  conflict  with  poverty,  idleness,  and  drink. 

Why  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  r  We  are 
prepared  to  establish  labour  homes  everywhere. 

Whenever,  as  in  many  parishes,  other  social  agencies  of 
different  kinds  are  already  at  work,  we  shall  aim  at  the 
parochial  union  of  such  agencies,  and  at  harmonious  action ; 
but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  such  in  existence, 
we  should  ourselves  aim  at  planting  in  coimection  with  the 
Labour  Home,  Labour  Registry,  Provident  Dispensary, 
Thrift  Agency,  Slum  Work,  Women's  Labour  Home,  Sales 
Room  for  the  Poor,  Rescue  Work,  and  improved  Casual 
Shelters. 

The  Vicar  of  Barking  thinks  that  the  scheme  will 
operate  disastrously  on  character  and  result  in  servility 
quickened  by  fanaticism. 

In  the  National  Review  Mrs.  Jeune  attacks  the  scheme 
in  the  fashion  which  is  already  familiar  to  those  who  have 
read  her  letter  in  the  Times. 

A    FRENCH   GENERAL   BOOTH. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines  is  Mr. 
Mavor's  in  the  Universal  Review,  who  writes  under  the 
title  of  the  "  New  Crusade."  While  admitting  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  any  of  the  proposals  which  the  General 
makes,  and  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  his  space 
to  point  out  the  very  deinite  relationship  between  his 
proposals  in  detail  and  those  already  partially  carried  into 
actual  practice  by  the  disciples  of  Frederic  Le  Play,  Mr. 
Mavor  continues : — 
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General  Booth  makes  no  appeal  to  authority,  other- 
wise he  might  have  fairly  appealed  to  the  writings 
of  Le  Play,  and  to  the  operations  of  the  two  organi- 
sations which  have  been  formed  in  France  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans — Les  Uiilons  de  la  Paix  Soclale 
and  the  Socicte  Internationale  iV Economle  Sociale.  Frederic 
Le  Play  was,  like  General  Booth,  a  student  of  the  socal 
problem  employing  mainly  laborious  inductive  methods.  His 
monographs  of  workmen's  families  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
form  a  perfect  mine  of  sociological  information.  His 
"Organisation  du  Travail"  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
books  on  social  questions.  The  common  features  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  of  the  school  of  Le  Play  are 
the  leaning  towards  patriarchalism,  less  definite  in  the  case 
of  Le  Play  than  in  that  of  General  Booth,  the  latent  perception 
of  the  unity  of  life,  and  the  necessity  for  careful  inductive 
study  of  the  problem.  The  social  teaching  of  Le  Play  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  a  large  section  of  devout  Catholics 
in  France,  and  now  they  are  carrying  on  a  crusade  through 
the  press  and  by  actual  experiment  on  lines  very  similar  10 
those  proposed  by  General  Booth. 

But  although  one  man  has  proposed  one  method  and 
others  difierent  methods,  Mr.  Mavor  points  out  that — 

What  has  been  wanting  is  a  steady  and  masterful  grip  of 
the  whole,  with  executive  power  to  carry  out  all  the  pro- 
posed lines  of  action  on  a  large  scale.  If  the  self-sacrificing 
forces  of  the  Salvation  Array  can  supply  this  executive 
power,  we  may  be  about  to  make  a  tremendous  stride  in 
social  progress.  The  precise  origin  of  the  items  in  the  com- 
prehensive programme  is  thus  of  less  moment  than  the 
urgency  with  which  they  should  be  carried  out,  if  on 
inquiry  they  appear  to  be  adequate  to  effect  what  is 
aimed  at. 

Mr.  Mavor  sums  up  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

L  That  the  submerged  tenth  are  really  children,  and 
require  to  be  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  as  children. 

2.  That  society  does  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  existence 
of  this  mass  of  human  ill-doing  and  suffering. 

3.  That  along  with  concurrent  movements  in  social  pro- 
gress, this  scheme  does  offer  at  least  a  fair  prospect  of  saving 
a  large  part  of  the  existing  genera *:ion  of  the  "  lapsed." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten — 

1.  That  disciplinary  training  may  be  carried  S3  far  as  to 
<lestroy  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility. 

2.  That  the  guarantee  of  maintsnancs  might  conceivably 
result  in  a  minimum  and  not  in  a  maximum  of  production, 
rendering  necessary  a  constant  and  extensive  subsidy. 

3.  That  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
€rease  of  population  upon  the  scheme  might  crush  it. 

4.  That  the  vast  problems  opened  up  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  wages  system  now  in  progress  are  not  solvable  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  any  such  scheme. 

Four  practical  suggestions  may  be  made  in  conclusion  : — 

1.  Instead  of  asking  subscriptions  either  to  a  capital  of 
£900,000  or  to  a  subsidy  of  £30,000,  it  might  be  practicable 
to  secure  guarantors  in  particular  districts  in  order  that  a 
subsidy  should  be  forthcoraicg  if  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  any  particular  district. 

2.  Since  subscriptions  are  being  asked  from  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  religious  platform  of  the  Salvation  Army,  a 
consultative  committee  might  be  formed  from  these  subscri- 
bers, not  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the  administration  in 
small  details,  but  for  the  purpose  of  partly  relieving  the 
General  from  the  responsibility  attaching  to  individual  initia- 
tion of  fresh  enterprises  of  moment,  besides  providing  for  the 
continuity  of  the  scheme. 


3.  That,  in  cases  where  the  operations  of  the  Army 
manifestly  relieved  the  poor-rates,  grants  should  be  applied 
for  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  if  necessary  and 
possible  Parliamentary  powers  for  obtaining  these  grants 
procured. 

4.  That  co-operation  with  existing  agencies  be  sought,  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  resources  by  the  overlapping  of 
agencies. 

"  BLACKWOOD." 

In  Blackwood  an  anonymous  writer  discusses  the 
question  under  the  title  of  "  The  Problem  of  the  Slums," 
which  is  full  of  admiration  for  General  Booth  and  con- 
fidence in  his  project.     Blackwood  saj^s  : — • 

Since  Robert  Owen's  time,  no  Englishman  has  come  for- 
ward with  such  a  bold  proposal,  promising  in  its  realisation 
— even  in  its  partial  success — so  widespread  and  beneficial 
results  ;  and  the  courage  and  self-confidence  which  have 
made  General  Booth  stand  to  the  front,  are  qualities  that  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  desperate  struggle  in  which 
he  proposes  to  engage.  He  may  go  down  in  the  conflict,  but 
the  world  will  even  then  be  the  gainer,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Owen  before  him. 

After  explaining  the  General's  scheme  and  describing  a 
shelter,  it  says  : — 

Here  then,  unquestionably,  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  "  shelter"  has  all  the  merit  of  being  a  simple, 
practical,  and  really  intelligible  plan. 

It  demurs  to  the  number  of  his  side  shows,  fearing 
that  they  may  have  a  tendency  to  divert  attention  from 
the  cardinal  features  of  his  undertaking.  It  objects  to 
the  poor  man's  lawyer  lest  it  should  become  a  black- 
mailing agency.  It  insists  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of 
centering  attention  upon  three  great  branches  of  the 
scheme— the  home  colony,  the  farm  colony,  and  the 
colony  over  sea. 

The  objections  which  have  been  already  launched  against 
the  General's  scheme  are  for  the  most  part  fanciful  or  in- 
terested. We  have  already  described  it  as  partaking  a  good 
deal  of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  either  oppose  or  discourage  it.  Even  if  it  is 
doomed  to  failure— which  we  trust  may  not  be  the  case— it 
must  do  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  passing,  and  may  show 
the  way  in  which  a  more  successful  attack  can  be  led.  And 
if  we  reject  General  Booth's  offer,  who  is  there  to  volunteer 
to  take  his  place  ?  If  they  succeed,  as  we  trust  they  will  do, 
no  higher  service  will  have  been  rendered  to  the  nation 
during  the  present  century.  If  thay  fail,  we  shall  surely 
gather  some  valuable  social  lessons  from  them  for  future  use, 
as  we  have  done  from  the  wrecks  of  all  previous  undertakings 
of  the  same  description. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  Mrs.  Mayo  devotes  her  paper  in 
*•  Under  Discussion  "  series  to  "In  Darkest  England,  or  the 
Great  Proposal." 


«  IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND  "  AT  MUDIE'S. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  I 
stated — on  authority  which  then  seemed  to  me  indisput- 
able—  that  Messrs.  Mudie  had  refused  to  put  ''In 
Darkest  England  "  into  circulation.  This,  I  have  since 
learned,  was  incorrect.  Messrs.  Mudie  have  taken  special 
pains  to  procure  the  book,  even  buying  it  from  the 
retail  trade  in  order  to  complete  their  orders.  They 
have  at  present  1,000  copies  in  circulation.  I  regret  to 
have  unwittingly  done  injustice  toMudie's — an  admirable 
institution,  which  has  done  for  the  world  of  books  what 
wants  to  be  done  for  magazines  and  lantern  slides. 


THE    LAW     AND    THE    LAWYERS. 


PLEDGING   SECURITIES. 

GOOD  deal  of  attention  has  recently  been 
attracted  to  a  series  of  decisions  respecting  cases 
in  which  brokers  have,  without  the  authority 
of  their  chents,  pledged  the  clients'  securities. 
A  remarkable  discussion  on  the  subject  a  propos  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  very  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  "  Simmons  v.  The  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank "'  took  place  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  opinion  seemed  to  find 
favour  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Factors'  Act  to  all 
"instruments  of  value,"  thus  making  all  persons  who 
innocently  deal  with  those  to  whom  such  instruments 
have  been  entrusted  perfectly  safe,  without  the  necessity 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  title, 

BANKING   WITH    INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 

Attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  advantages 
of  practically  banking  with  insurance  companies,  and  at 
the  same  time  securing  the  benefit  of  a  pohcy  for  a  certain 
time.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows: — A  man  who  has 
some  money  to  invest  may  pay  it  as  a  single  premium. 
His  life  will  thus  be  insured  for  a  considerably  larger  sum 
than  the  amount  paid,  and  the  insurance  will  also  be 
increased  by  bonus  additions.  Should  he  desire  to  give 
up  his  policy  at  any  time,  he  can  always  draw  on  the 
company  for  a  larger  amount  than  he  has  paid.  The  plan, 
the  summary  of  which  has  here  been  given,  is  adopted  in 
practice  by  one  of  the  oldest  insurance  societies, 
the  Equitable,  and  a  practical  illustration  of  it 
of  a  most  remarkable  character  may  also  be  cited. 
What  literary  man  has  not  heard  with  feehngs,  if  not  of 
envy,  yet  certainly  of  admiration,  of  the  celebrated 
cheque  for  £20,000  paid  to  Lord  Macaulay  on  a  single 
occasion  by  his  publishers,  on  account  of  the  profit  of  his 
*'  History  "  %  This  mighty  cheque,  however,  sinks  into  com- 
parative insignificance  when  contrasted  with  one  of  the 
value  of  £116,000  which  has  been  in  recent  times  paid  over 
to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  as  a 
premium  on  the  principle  above  stated,  by  a  well-known 
merchant  prince.  A  fac-simile  of  the  cheque  in  question 
has  been  pubhshed. 

ACTS    OF    PARLIAMENT    COMING    INTO    OPERATION    ON 
JANUARY    1st,    1891. 

A  fact  of  great  interest  to  those  concerned  with  legal 
matters  is  that  three  Acts  of  considerable  importance 
come  into  operation  on  January  1st,  1891.  The  Partner- 
ship Act,  which  is,  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  jurist,  by  far  the  most  important  of  them,  codifies 
the  law  of  partnership,  with  some  amendments,  in  just 
fifty  sections.  AVhat  is  a  partnership  ?  How  is  it  to  be 
defined  P  This  is  a  point  on  which  legal  writers  have 
expended  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  labour,  but  the 
riddle  is  now  authoritatively  solved  by  the  Legislature. 
Partnership  is  now  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  "  the  relation  between  persons  carrying  on  a 
business  with  a  view  of  profit."  The  chief  value 
of  the  new  Act  is  in  its  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  law ;  but  there  are  also  several  note- 
worthy changes.  Execution  can  now  never  issue  against 
any  partnership  property  unless  there  be  a  judgment 
against  the  firm.  The  law  is  also  now  settled  that  a 
majority  of  partners  can  decide  any  difierence  "  arising 
as  to  ordinary  matters  connected  with  the  partnership." 
Important  changes  are  also  introduced  by  the  Companies' 
(Winding-up)  Act,  1890,  the  principal  being  that  the 
bankruptcy  practice  is  now  to  a  very  large  extent  brought 
into  the  winding-up  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  that 
large  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  County  Courts. 


A  third  Act  which  wiU  also  have  considerable  efiect^ 
and  which  came  into  operation  January  1st,  1891,  is  the- 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1890.  Marked  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  law  as  to  composition  and  arrangements 
with  creditors,  and  the  provisions  as  to  debtors  obtaining 
their  discharge  are  of  a  much  more  stringent  character 
than  those  which  existed  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883.. 

IS    the   BANKRUPTCY   ACT,    1890,    RETROSPECTIVE? 

A  question  which  will  doubtless  be  of  very  con- 
siderable interest  to  a  large  number  of  persons  is- 
discussed  in  the  Law  Gazette.  Does  the  new- 
Bankruptcy  Act  apply  to  bankruptcies  and  arrange^ 
ments  with  creditors  which  have  not  been  ended 
on  January  1st,  1891,  or,  to  put  the  same  questiftn  in 
somewhat  more  technical  language,  does  it  apply  to 
pending  matters?  The  general  rule  is  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  alters  the  rights  of  parties  does  not 
apply  retrospectively  unless  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  it  shall  be  retrospective  is  plainly  expressed  or 
implied.  In  the  present  case  the  clauses  of  the  new  Act 
come  into  operation  on  January  1st,  and  the  correspond- 
ing clauses  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  are  simply 
repealed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  pending 
bankruptcies  and  arrangements  will,  as  from  January  1  st^ 
1891,  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1890. 

APPEALS    FROM   COUNTY  COURTS. 

Two  questions  of  great  general  interest  with  regard  to  the- 
powers  of  County  Court  judges  have  recently  come  to  the^ 
front.  The  first  and  more  important,  which  alone  need  be  now 
considered,  is  what  power  has  a  County  Court  judge  to^ 
grant   a  new   trial  ?      The  words  of  the  section  of  the- 
County  Court  Act,  1888,  which  were  chara  cterised  by  one- 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  "most  emphatic," 
would  certainly  seem  to  confer  an  absolute  and  unfettered 
discretion    upon    him.       They   provide   that    the    judge 
of  a  County  Court  "  shall  in  every  case  whatever  have  the 
power  to  order  a  new  trial,  to  be  had  upon  such  terms  as- 
he   shall   think   reasonable."     In   one    case   which  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Justice  Fry  seems  to- 
have  treated  it  as  perfectly  clear  that  a  County  Court 
judge  had  an  absolute  discretion  to  order  a  new  trial  "  in 
every  case  whatever."      In  a  subsequent  case,  however,, 
which   came  before  a  Divisional  Court,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  laid  down  the    law  as  follows  : — "  The   County 
Court  judge  must  be  bound  by  the  rules  laid  down   in 
this  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  to  granting  new- 
trials,  and  one  of  these  rules  is  that  the  Court,  even  a 
superior  Court,  must  set  aside  a  verdict  simply  because 
the  judge  is  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict."     "  The  County 
Court  judge,"  added  another  of  the  judges,  "  has  asserted 
that  he  has  an  absolute  discretion.     He  is  wrong,  and  he 
must  be  content  with  a  less  elevated  authority,  and  grant 
new  trials  only  upon  sufficient  grounds."    There  will  thus . 
appear  to  be  a  direct  conflict  of  authority  upon  this  very 
important  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  • 
will  ere  long  be  fully  discussed  and  finally  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

BUSINESS   IN    THE    COURTS. 

The  Solicitors'  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  list  of  witness  actions  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
which  numbered  418  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  sittings  and  has  since  increased  by  cases  set 
down  since  the  sittings  began,  has  been  reduced  by  only 
seventy-four.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the- 
present  strength  of  the  judicial  bench  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  deal  in  an  efficient  manner  with  the  business  which  is. 
brought  before  it.  Thomas  Brett. 

December. 


Photographs  of  the  Month. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   THE  MONTH. 

ROYAL. 

MeSSPvS.    Rl'SHELL  AND    .SONS,    BAKER    StREET. 

The  Comte  de  Paris.      Head  and  shoulders.      Side  face. 

Taken  since  liis  return  from  America. 

Philippe.   Due  d'Orleans.      Head  and  shoulders.      Full 

face.     Strikiii«r  portrait  nf  tlie  latest  Pretender. 
Princess  Helene  d'Orleans.    Three-quarter  length.  Taken 
in  riding  habit  and  h;it. 

POLITICAL. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.     Head  and  shoulders.     Side  face. 
Good  likeness  of  the  Irish  leader. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  Baker  Street. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart,  M.P.      Head  and  shoulders. 
Full  face. 

M10SSR3.  Guy  and  Co..  Cork,  Ireland. 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  M.P.     Excellent  panel  portrait 
of  the  new  Member  for  Kilkenny.     J'ide  fivntispiece. 

MILITARY. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 

Lieutenant  General  de  Lysons.     Portrait  of  the  Con- 

staV)le  of  the  Tower.     Head  and  shoulders.     Side  face.     In  uniform. 
Colonel  Mackinnon.     Full  face.     In  uniform. 
Colonel  C.  E.  Russell.     Three-quarter  length.     Side  face. 

In  uniform. 

SOCIAL. 

jIessrs.  Rl^ssell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 

Lady  Marriott.  Head.  Bust.  Side  face.  In  walking  costume. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Miss  von  Finkelstein  (Mrs.  Montford).    Two  excellent 

likenesses  of  tlie  well-known  lady  lecturer  on  Eastern  life  and  customs. 
One  taken  in  modern  and  one  in  Eastern  costume, 

RELIGIOUS. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 

His  Grace  the  late  Archbishop  of  York.  Three-quarter 

length  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomson.     Lawn  sleeves.     Side  face. 
The  late  Dean  Church.      Characteristic  portrait  of  the 

late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     Three-quarter  length.     Full  face. 
Archdeacon  Buchanan.    Head  and  shoulders.    Full  face. 
'Canon  Creighton.     Head  and  shoulders.     Full  face. 

Canon  Gregory,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    Head  and 

shoulders,    lull  face. 

LITERARY. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 

"Rudyard    Kipling,    Esq.       Likeness    of    the    author    of 

"  Soldiers  Three,"  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  and  "The  liecord 

of  Badalia  Herodsfoot."  Head  and  shoulders.     Side  face. 

W.  L.  Courtney,  Esq.      Excellent  portrait  of  the  editor  of 

Murrai/s  Magazine.     Full  face. 

The  late  Charles  Marvin.    Full  length.    Full  face. 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Regent  Street. 

H.    W.    Massingham,    Esq.       Characteristic    likeness  of 
the   editor  of  the  Afar. 

The  Van  der  Weyde  Light  Studies,  Regent  Street. 

_  Bill  Nye.     Portrait  of  the  famous  American  humourist. 

THEATRICAL. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 

"  Miss  Palliser.     Three-quarter  length.     Standing,  with  fan. 

The  Chevalier  SCDVel.      The  American  tenor  singing  in 

"  La  Cigale."    Vandyke  costume. 

Edward    Terry,"  Esq.     "Gay   Dog— regular  Jolliffe,"  as 

acting  "  In  Chancery." 

Metssrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 

Miss  Collette.     Three-quarter  length.    Full  face.    Walking 
costume. 

Thh  Van  der  Weyde  Light  Studies. 
Miss  Ellen  Terry. 

Mrs.  Langtry.     The  Jersey  Lily  in  her  latest  role,  "  Cleo- 
patra." 

"  OUR  CELEBRITIES." 
For  January.    2s.  6(L     Publislied  by  Sampson  Low.     Photographs  by 
Walery.     Edited  bv  Percy  Notcutt,  Esq, 

"FASHION  AND  SPORT." 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs.  Boning  and  Small,  22,  Baker  Street,  W. 
The  Late  Baron  Huddleston.     Head  and  shoulders.    Full 
iHce,     Platinotvpe. 
rSir   Henry   Cotton.      Characteristic  likeness  of  the   late 
Chief  Justice  of  Appeal,     Head  and  shoulders.     Full  face.    Platino- 
type. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:   JANUARY. 


DEAN    CHURCH. 

WITH  SEVERAL  LETTERS  FROM  THE  DEAN,  CANON  LIDDON,  AND  DEAN  STANLEY. 


jIGHTEEN    HUNDRED     AND     NINETY    was 

I  cruel  and  remorseless  to  the  last.  Seldom  has 
!  <jne  twelvemonth  been  so  fatal.  A  year  ago  the 
I  Church  of  England  counted  Lightfoot  among  her 
bishops,  Liddon  among  her  preachers,  and  Dr.  Church  as 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
while  Newman,  the 
greatest  among  her 
spiritual  children, 
was  still  living,  al- 
though he  had  wan- 
dered into  another 
fold.  Now  Dr. 
Westcott  sits  in  the 
see  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
a  stranger  occupies 
the  pulpit  of  Lid- 
don, Newman  has 
been  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and 
St.  Paul's  has 
a  new  Dean. 
Of  the  four,  Dean 
Church,  the  latest 
taken,  Avas  perhaps 
the  most  lovable 
and  the  best,  al- 
though to  the  great 
public  he  was  pro- 
bably the  least, 
known.  Of  the 
hundreds  and  thou- 
sands whose  restless 
feet  hurry  morning 
and  night  past  the 
Deanery,  there  were 
comparatively  few 
who  knew  what 
rare  and  priceless 
treasure  of  human 
worth  lay  there 
concealed.  Nay, 
even  of  tlie  thou- 
sand worshippers  in 
the  Catliedral  to 
whom  the  tall  figure 
of  the  Dean,  for 
he  was  tall  despite 
the  stooping  shoul- 
ders, was  familiar, 
but  few  there  were 
who    knew  him    as 

he  was.  Like  the  violet,  the  subtle  fragrance  of  his  pre- 
sence gladdened  many  whose  eye  never  pierced  the  se- 
cluded retreat  in  which  that  spiritual  effluence  had  its 
source.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  him  and,  if  he  could 
have  had  his  way,  he  would  have  seated  him  on 
the  throne  of  St.  Anselm,  deeming  that  for  once, 
in  these  later  times,  the  English  Church  should  have 
a  primate  whose  primacy  was  other  than  titular  and 
administrative.       And  none   of   those    who   knew  him 
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as  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  him,  ever  hesitated  a  moment 
in  their  recognition  of  the  justice  of  his  choice.  But 
such  an  appointment  would  have  been  too  ideal  for 
this  mundane  sphere,  and  Dr.  Church  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  merely  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Dean  Church  was 
more  than  an  eccle- 
siastic and  more  than 
an  Anglican.  He  was 
a  man  and  an  English- 
man— a  man  who  was 
one  -  half       woman, 
tremulously     s  e  n  s  i- 
tive,    exquisitely   re- 
fined, and  nobly  sym- 
pathetic.      Y^'et     his 
womanhood  was  but 
the  grace  of  a  man- 
hood    fearless,     and 
strong  with  a  strength 
and  a  power  for  the 
like  of  which  we  look 
in    vain    among    his 
contempo  r  a  ries. 
Among    laymen    his 
nearest     counte.^part 
was  Lord  Carnarvon 
— another,     alas,    of 
the    victims   of   that 
fatal  year.     They  re- 
sembled each  other  in 
many      things,       al- 
though   their    paths 
lay  far  apart.      They 
shared  the  same  devo- 
tion to  their  Church, 
and  they  were  both  ta 
a     singular     degree 
possessed  by  the  pas- 
sion of  2:)atriotic  love 
of  their  country.  But 
of  the  two,  the  Dean 
possessed    the    more 
serene     faith.        At 
times,  notably,   as   I 
shall     show,    during 
the  dark  and  dismal 
hour       of        Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ascen- 
dency,    the     Dean's 
heart    almost    failed 
him    in    shuddering 
horror  of  what  seemed  the  unloosing  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance, but,  on  the  whole,  amid  all  the  commotions  of 
these  days,   he  faced  the  future  with  a  lofty  faith  and  a 
serene  confidence.     Lord  Carnarvon  by  temperament  was 
more  tempted  by   pessimism.      The  trend   of  events  in 
these  democratic  days  seemed  too  often  to  him  to  be  ever 
downwards.     Dean  Church,  although  grieving  over  many 
things,  ever  saw  the  light  beyond. 

In  this  respect  I  mu.t  pltice  him  higher  than  either  of 
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the  other  eminent  Churchmen  whom  I  knew,  Dean  Stanley 
and  Canon  Liddon.  Whether  it  was  his  Quaker  ancestry 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  ])ut  there  was  about  him  a  spirituality 
of  calm  the  others  lacked.  Dean  Stanley  was  in  the 
Church,  but  not  of  it.  Canon  Liddon  was  in  the  Church 
Si  mucli  as  hardly  to  be  anything  out  of  it.  Dean  Church 
was  in  the  Church  and  of  tlie  Church,  but  I  always  felt 
him  to  have  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  broader  range  than 
Dean  Stanley,  while  he  had  a  certain  wistful,  quiet 
confidence  in  the  Power  that  overrules  both  die  Church 
and  the  world,  which  Canon  Liddon  lacked.  He 
was  more  contemplative,  more  of  a  scholar  and  less 
of  a  combatant,  than  eith-er  of  the  others.  Yet  he 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  a  recluse.  He  was 
a  statesman,  as  Dean  Stanley  was  a  courtier,  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  strike  a  blow  with  the  foremost 
when  occasion  demanded  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
m:)re  accurate  to  say  that  he  always  hesitated  but  he 
n3ver  flinched.  With  more  than  the  shrinking  modesty 
of  a  woman,  he  drew  back  as  unworthy  and  incapable  of 
the  great  trust.  *'  Oh,  Lord  God  I  behold,  I  cannot  speak  ; 
I  am  a  child,"  was  with  him,  as  with  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
the  first  and  most  natural  cry  of  his  heart.  But  when 
t'lo  command  was  unmistakable,  he  spoke  and  feared  not. 
No  one  ever  said  more  sincerely  Nolo  episcopari.  When 
the  Deanery  Avas  offered  him  he  refused  it.  It  was  only 
the  imjDerious  pressure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  will  and  his 
overmastering  persuasiveness  that  brought  him  from 
the  quiet  Somersetshire  parish  where  he  was  in- 
terned and  set  him  to  the  task,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably,  of  revivifying  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  was  like  Lord  Carnarvon  also,  in  shrink- 
ing from  taking  a  single  step  beyond  the  area  within 
which  he  felt  himself  clearly  called  to  act.  Inside  that 
boundary  no  one  could  be  more  bold,  but  beyond  it,  where 
there  was  no  clear  and  unmistakable  Duty  to  compel  him, 
he  seemed  to  be  almost  timid.  There  was  no  lack  of  de- 
cision in  the  young  Proctor  who,  when  only  29,  vetoed 
the  condemnation  which  Oxford  Convocation  pronounced 
on  Ward's  "Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church."  But  he  was 
an  eminently  sober,  cautious,  sane,  cool-headed  man. 

"  Dean  Church,"  said  Mr.  Morley  once  to  me,  "  is  the 
coiisummate  flower  of  the  Christian  culture  of  the 
England  that  is  passing  away.  We  shall  never  look  upon 
his  like  again.  The  conditions  have  disappeared  which 
alone  rendered  possible  the  production  of  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  a  gentleman,  a  Churchman,  and  a  scholar. 
He  is  the  finest  and  the  last  type  of  the  Oxford  of  the 
past.  Our  universities,  with  their  examinations  and 
their  modern  spirit,  bear  other  fruit."  But  Dean  Church 
was  the  product  of  more  than  Anglican  influences. 
There  was  something  about  him  almost  as  Italian  as 
English.  Half  at  least  of  his  early  associations  were 
ill  the  Latin  countries,  where  his  father  lived,  and 
as  a  boy  his  imagination  was  domiciled  in  Greece,  where 
his  uncle,  in  the  War  of  Independence,  revived  somewhat 
of  the  glories  of  ancient  Hellas.  There  was  a  faint 
undefinable  something  about  the  eminent  Churchmen 
whom  I  met  in  the  Vatican  that  reminded  me  of  him, 
and  still  more  did  "  John  Inglesant,"  with  his  mysticism 
and  his  pictures  of  Italy,  remind  me  of  the  scene  in  the 
Deanery  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  the  choir  boys  sang 
Christmas  carols,  and  the  Dean  entertained  his  elder 
guests  with  an  unfailing  fund  of  genial  humour  and  plea- 
sant and  sagacious  converse. 

How  miserably  inadequate  are  these  wretched  lines 
to  recall  that  most  lovable  and  admirable  of  men  I 
Never  was  anyone  kinder  to  me — no,  not  even  Cardinal 
Manning  himself — than  Dean  Church,  whose  friendship 
indeed  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  treasures  many 


years  before  I  ever  found  my  way  to  the  Archbishop's 
house  at  Westminster.  My  first  acquaintance  with  the- 
Dean  sprang,  like  almost  everything  else  in  my  jour- 
nalistic career,  from  the  part  which  I  took  in  the  great 
national  protest  against  the  Turkish  Alliance  in  1870. 
Tlie  first  letter  I  ever  received  from  him  now  lies  before 
me.  It  began  with  a  reproof,  not  perhaps  altogether 
undeserved.  I  was  then  editing  the  Northern  EcJio,  in  the 
full  fervour  of  the  first  great  agitation  in  which  I  had 
been  privileged  to  bear  a  part.  The  Russians  were  still 
lying  in  their  trenches  before  uncaptured  Plevna.  The 
war,  which  might  have  been  prevented  had  Lord 
Beaconsfield  not  paralysed  Lord  Salisbury,  was  filling 
Bulgaria  with  dead,  and  our  Liberal  England  brooded  the 
ever-present  horror  as  of  a  nightmare  of  a  possible  in- 
tervention by  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  behalf  of  the  Turks. 
In  my  paper  of  Wednesday,  November  ]  4, 1877 — the  same 
issue,  by  the  by,  in  which  I  published  the  first  letter 
from  Madame  Novikofi"  which  ever  appeared  in  the 
English  press — I  had  written  a  leader  on  "  Church  and 
Dissent  and  the  Eastern  Question,"  couched  in  terms 
not,  perhaps,  unnatural  to  one  born  and  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  militant  anti-State  Churchism,  but  which, 
quite  as  naturally,  must  have  grated  horribly  upon  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  * 


*  Here  are  some  passages  from  the  article,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  reproduce  for  the  due  understanding  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  followed : — '■  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Holyhead  on  Monday, 
"  I  am  a  decided  and  con\inced  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  have  been  there  all  my  life,  and  there  I  trust  I 
shall  die.  But  that  will  not  prevent  me  from  bearing  an 
emphatic  testimony  to  this  :  that  the  cause  of  justice,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  of  mercy,  of  right,  of  truth  for  many 
millions  of  God's  creatures  in  the  East  of  Europe,  has  found 
its  best,  its  most  consistent,  and  its  almost  unanimous  sup- 
porters in  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of  the  land."  We 
can  understand  and  sympathise  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  disap- 
pointment. Eighteen  months  ago  we  believed  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Established 
Church  the  awakening  of  a  genuine  human  sympathy, 
of  a  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  beneath  the 
cerements  of  ecclesiasticism  and  the  trappings  of  the 
Establishment.  The  Church  of  England  at  last  appeared 
as  if  it  were  about  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  awakening  of 
the  national  conscience,  and  make  herself  really  the  exponent 
of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  national  heart.  Had 
the  Church  of  England  been  true  to  her  Divine  Founder  at 
that  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  success  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  if  ever  it  did  succeed,  must  have  been 
postponed  for  many  generations.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  she  would  be  true.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Exeter,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon 
Liddon,  and  Dean  Church  assured  us  that  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  were  at  one  with  them  on  this  question.  Silently 
proclaiming  a  "  truce  of  God  "  upon  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  we  applied  ourselves  diligently  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  people  in  the 
new  crusade.  Once  the  militant  organ  of  aggressive  Libera- 
tionism, we  have  sedulously  refrained  from  any  but  unavoid- 
able references  to  the  State  Church.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Turk  was  worth  purchasing  even  by  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
State  Chnrch ;  the  crusade  against  the  Establishment  was 
postponed  indefinitely  in  favour  of  the  crusade  against 
the  Sultan.  But  the  temporary  reconciliation  was  but 
evanescent.  The  ruling  principle  of  the  English  Church 
asserted  itself  as  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  horror  had 
spent  itself,  and  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  became  passive 
supporters  of  the  iniquity  against  which  they  had  eagerly 
protested.  Some  of  them  even  spoke  and  preached 
against  the  cause  of  emancipa^on,  and  it  speedily  became 
evident  that,  even  on  a  question  on  which  everything  was. 
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Dean  Church  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Deanery,  Sfc.  Paul's, 

November  15fch,  1887. 
'"I  am  sarry  to  b3gm  m.7  correspondence  with  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Freeman  and  of  Mdme.  de  Novikotf,  who  have  told 
me  sa  much  about  you,  with  an  expression  of  regret  at 
your  leader  of  Wednesday. 

"  I  wish  as  much  as  you  do  that  more  of  the  clergy  felt 
.as  we  do  about  things  in  the  Eist.  80  do  I  als3  wish 
•that  more  of  the  L'beral  pxrty,  niDre  of  th::>53  who  are 
"no  lovers  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  were  on  what 
ought  to  be  the  side  of  all  Libarals.  Bat  the  clergy  are 
oross-divided  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Liberals, 
4ind  for  much  the  same  reasons.  They  think — utterly 
wrongly,  I  think,  but  I  doubt  not  honestb/ — that  Russia 
ivill  be  as  hostile  to  good  government  as  the  Turks. 
This  is  ignorance  ;  but  ignorance,  though  most  lamentable, 
is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  clergy.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  important  org  in  of  the  clergy,  the 
London  Gaardlan,  has  been  all  day  clear  and  strong  on 
the  right  side. 

"I  wish  I  could  persuade  all  honest  advocates  of  a  policy 
which,  though  it  would  destroy  all  that  I  hold  dear,  I  can 
yet  quite  understand,  how  hop3le3s  they  mike  all  reason- 
;able  discussion  by  inability  to  do  justice  to  their  opponents. 
•Of  course  it  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  the 
-clergy  are  often  as  little  able  to  do  it  as  any  one.  Bat 
you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  never  yet  came 
;across  an  advocate  of  your  views  as  to  the  Church  who 
:seemed  to  care  or  to  wish  to  put  himself  fairly  in  posses- 
sion of  his  opponents'  ground,  or  attempted  to  give 
xthem  credit  for  what,  if  he  sought,  he  would  certainly. 
,lind.  Such  a  sentence  as  your  leader's,  about  the  50,003 
Easterns  who  would  be  alive  now  if  there  had  not  been 
.an  Established  Church,  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  ex- 
-rfcravagances  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  in  a  paper 
"like  yours,  make  one  throw  up  one's  hand  in  despair, 
it  is  the  sort  of  rhetoric  which  unbelievers  use  against 
'Christianity  itself. 

"There  are  great  issues  b3fore  us  in  the  approaching 

•  calculated  to  assist  them  in  breaking  wit'.i  the  foul  tradition 
of  an  evil  past,  they  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  cause 

•of  freedom  and  of  right.  The  dream  of  a  really  National 
<!huroh,  the  exponent  of  the  deepest  moral  and  spiritual 
impulses  of  the  national  heart,  faded  away,  and  in  its  place 
"there  remained  but  the  old  organisation  for  the  culture  of 

•  ecclesiastical  arrogance  and  the  obstruotioi  of  political 
progress.     This  lamentable  apostasy  of  the  clergy  when  the 

•  question  ceasing  to  be  emotional  became  political,  or  in  other 
words  practical,  will  strike  different  temperaments  in  different 
ways.  To  the  politician  pure  and  simple,  who  is  neither 
Puritan    nor    atheist,    the    spactacle   presented  is   a    most 

-■instructive  one.  Fifty  thousand  men  are  13'ing  dead  in 
the   East    at    this    hour    who    vv'ould  have   baen   living  if 

-there  had  been  no  Established  Church.  At  a  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  the  influences  of  reaction, 
accumulating  for  centuries  in  a  politico-ec3lesia=;tical  institu- 
tion, have  warped  the  generous  impulse  of  the  English 
heart,  and  silenced  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Christian 
conscience.  As  a  consequence  we  have  this  war,  which  is 
but  one  among  the  many  evils  resultant  from  the  establish- 

'ment  in  every  parish   of  a  centre  of  resistance  to  political 

-progress  and  of  opposition  to  the  development  of  our  race. 


contest  as  to  the   Church  in  this  count»'y,  issues   quite  as 
serious  to  the  country,  and  to  religion,  as  to  the  Church. 
For  God's  sake  let  us  keep  ourselves  as. cool  as  we  can, 
unless  we  want  reason  anl  justice  to  be  shipwrecked  ! 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  W.  Church." 

Curiously  enough,  the  same  day  the  other  Dean  was  also 
writing  me  in  reply  to  the  same  article,  although  in  a 
very  different  strain.  For  Dean  Stanley  was  one  of  those 
who,  as  it  seemed  to  me  in  1878,  hid  gone  with  the 
multitude  to  do  evil.  Two  years  before,  when  all 
England  was  thrilling  with  indignation  against  the  Turk, 
he  had  Vv^ritten  me  the  following  letter  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  not  far  below  the  high  watermark  of  the  highest 
atrocitarian  fervour  : — 

"  Deanery,  Westminster, 

September  6th,  1876. 

"Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
h3re.  It  is  a  sine  ire  gratification  to  me  to  feel  that  my 
northern  countryman  tike  so  kindly  an  intere-st  in  my 
utteranc3s  and  that  I  liave  in  any  way  exjjressed  their 
own  sentiments. 

"Tiie  question  of  appointinga  general  day  of  intercession 
is  open  to  so  many  considerations,  that  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  quit3  impossible  to  give  the  requisite  sanction  to  it. 
But  you  nn,y  rest  assured  that  if  it  is  not  adopted  it  will 
not  be  from  any  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  hvimanity, 
or  from  any  ignorance  or  indifference  as  to  the  desire 
expressed  in  your  letter. 

"  So  far  as  my  exp3rience  is  concerned,  I  am  much  sur- 
prised tliat  any  one  should  imagine  the  clergy  of  the 
Churjh  of  England  to  have  been  apathetic  in  the  matter. 
The  most  popular  and  prominent  of  the  English  Bishops 
(Manchester)  spoke  not  long  before  the  general  en- 
thusiasm had  been  stirred,  and  has  continued  to  testify 
in  thi  same  sense  ever  since.  And  I  am  much  more  in- 
clined to  attach  importanc3  to  the  opinion  of  eminent 
and  well-informed  persons  in  his  position  than  to  the 
expressions  of  meetings  and  synods  of  the  clergy  in  their 
collective  capacity,  when  the  less  informed  and  less  en- 
lightened generally  prevail  over  the  more  highly  educated 
and  intelligent  and  charitable.  But  it  so  happens  that 
even  against  the  more  prejudiced  of  the  clergy,  their 
theological  leming  towards  the  Eastern  Church  has  drawn 
them  with  over-exaggerated  partiality  towards  the  suffer- 
ing Christians  of  the  East,  and  there  are  probably  very 
few  pulpits  in  England  in  which  there  have  not  been 
sentiments  of  indignation  expressed  more  vehement  than 
in  any  other  quarter. 

"It  is  very  encouragingto  see  that  the  masses  of  English 
are  stirred  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  distant 
races,  and  of  wrongs  not  their  own.  But  it  is  somewhat 
discouraging  to  see  attempts  made  to  raise  political 
capital  out  of  a  question  on  which  John  Bright  and  Lord 
Derby  expressed  themselves  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
each  other's  views.  And  it  was  in  the  hope  of  redeeming 
so  noble  a  sentiment  from  so  base  a  use  that  I  ventured 
to  make  the  statement,  of  which  you  saw  the  report  in 
the  new.spapers. 
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"  I  am  quite  .aware  that  the  Church  of  England,  like 
every  other  institution,  fails  to  fulfil  adequately  its  ideal  ; 
but  this  renders  it  not  the  less  important  to  hold  up  that 
ideal  before  the  public  eye  ;  and  as  you  are  kind  enough 
to  speak  so  generously  of  your  regard  for  myself,  I  will 
venture  to  add  that  the  overthrow  of  the  National  Church, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  results,  would  certainly  issue 
in  the  silencing  of  my  voice  in  the  pulpits  of  this 
country. 

"Once     more 

thanking  you   for         p- ; 

the  interest  which 
you  have  taken  in 
my  few  expres- 
sions on  behalf  of 
what  seemed  to 
me  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice, 
and  asking  you  to 
forgive  the  free- 
dom  with  which  I 
have  ventured  to 
address  a  stranger. 
—  I  am,  yours 
faithfully, 
"A.P.Stanley." 


But  now,  in 
1877,  the  ques- 
tion having,  as  I 
had  phrased  it, 
passed  out  of  the 
emotional  into  the 
political,  or  rather 
the  practical  stage, 
Dean  Stanley  was 
on  the  side  of  the 
Turk.  He  wrote 
as  follows  in  vin- 
dication of  what  I 
had  described  as 
his  apostasy  : — 

"London, 
Nov.  15th,  1877. 

"  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  de- 
nounce the  Rus- 
sians, or  who  love 
the  Turks,  I  have 
every  reason  for 
admiring  the 
energy,  the  pat- 
riotism, the  phil- 
anthropy, and  the 
fascination  of  the  Russian  Government  and  nation.  I 
think  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would 
be  an  event  perhaps  inevitable,  and  also  in  all  probability 
a  benefit  to  humanity  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  so  far  to  forfeit  my  inborn  feelings  as  an 
Englishman  as  not  to  respect  a  nation  fighting  for  its 
independence,  nay,  for  its  very  existence,  against  an 
invading  army  in  a  cause  which  is  not  rendered  the  less 
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holy  for  the  combatants  because  they  are  of  a  different 
religion  from  ourselves,  and  because  their  civilisation  and 
policy  are  far  below  our  own.  Nor  can  I  overlook  the- 
gravity  of  the  task  which  any  nation  will  undertake  who- 
shall  endeavour  to  mediate  between  the  contending  Chris- 
tian races,  which  for  the  most  part,  however  much  they 
detest  the  Turkish  rule,  prefer  it  to  the  supremacy  of  one 
of  their  own  rivals. 

"The   Greeks,    who    fought  against  the   Persians    at 

Marathon,  were  of 

_^ ____________^_  ,         ^  creed  inferior  in 

purity  and  sub- 
limity to  that  of 
those  whom  they 
resisted  ;       the 

!         Swiss    who     con- 
tended against  the 
'  Austrians  at  Sem- 

pacli  have  not 
shown  themselves,, 
as  a  general  rule, 
superior  to  the 
no})le  German 
race  whom  they 
then  successfully 
opposed.  The- 
Saxons  w  h  a 
fought  at  Hast- 
ings were  of  far- 
lower  intelligence 
than  their  Norman 
conquerors.  Yet 
in  each  of  these 
cases  there  is  not 
an  English  heart 
which  does  not 
glow  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the 
invaded  rather 
than  for  the  in- 
vading party. 

"What  1   have 

said  is  sufiicient  to- 
indicate  that  there 
are  other  causes • 
to  account  for  the 
mixed  attitude  of 
the  English  clergy 
than  the  servile- 
adherence  to  the 
exisiing  order  of 
things.  In  the  mingled  and  complex  flow  of  human 
motives,  especially  in  a  mixed  country  like  England, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  secondary  influences  should 
be  intertwined  with  the  primary  causes  of  political 
action. 

"  The  Nonconformists  are  not  altogether  free  from  the- 
suspicion  that,  in  the  ardour  with  which  they  have  taken 
to  their  bosom  the  once  hateful  Churches  of  the  East,, 
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they  have  been  sustained  by  the  hope  that  the  High 
■Church  leader  of  the  recent  agitation  may  help  them  to 
■destroy  what  has  to  some  of  them  become  the  hateful 
Church  of  England. 

"It  is  possible  that  some  Liberals  may  hesitate  to 
'encourage  a  movement  which  might  bring  into  power 
-a  leader  who,  without  any  conviction  of  his  own  on  the 
subject,  would  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  reuniting  his 
party,  the  most  free  and  liberal  of  all  Scotch 
■ecclesiastical  institutions  ;  or  a  leader  who,  for  many 
years  was,  and  probably  is  still,  the  most  strenuous 
opponent  of  what,  in  the  eyes  of  true  Liberals,  are 
the  reforms  most  essential  to  the  expansion  and  the 
improvement  of  the  National  Church.  But  on  these 
side  issuer  I  do  not  enter.  It  is  enough  if  I  can  show^ 
that  the  Eastern  Question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  some- 
times seems  to  be,  and  that  such  thoughts  as  I  can  put 
before  you  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  sincere  con- 
victions of  one  who  is,  and  has  been  for  long  years,  a 
ostaunch  friend  of  the  Nonconformists,  and,  above  all,  a 
Liberal  English  Churchman," 

Dean  Stanley's  letter  to  a  Nonconformist  seems  not  so 
much  a  vindication  as  a  frank  admission  that  the  free- 
dom of  Bulgaria — nay,  even  the  peace  of  Europe — ^was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  sacrified  to  the  anxiety  of  State 
Churchmen  to  maintain  the  Establishment. 

I  may  add  here  Canon  Liddon's  letter  in  reply  to  the 
same  article  :— 

"  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

November  15th,  1876. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  need  not  say  that  I  agree  with  your 
feeling  on  the  subject.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  personal 
inclinations  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  I  doubt  his  power  to 
engage  this  country  in  a  war  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  under  the  form  of  protecting  'English  interests.' 
This,  however,  does  not  make  it  less  desirable  that  tlie 
mind  of  the  country  should  be  expressed  as  clearly  and 
-as  repeatedly  as  possible  ;  and  such  articles  as  that  in 
your  paper  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

"As  to  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  I  am  not  a  very 
good  judge.  Politically  speaking,  most  clergymen  are 
Conservatives.  They  are  hard  at  work  in  their  parishes, 
and  do  not  know  enough  about  European  politics  to 
■entertain  strong  opinions.  They  put  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
^suppose  that  all  those  clergymen  who  take  in  the 
Standard,  and  accept  its  opinions,  since  they  have  no 
means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  their  value,  would  agree 
with  it  if  they  knew  more. 

"The  line  taken  by  the  Guardian  is,  I  think,  a  fair  index 
to  the  opinion  about  Eastern  matters  which  obtains 
among  the  more  thoughtful  section  of  the  clergy.  They 
are  not  keen  politicians  ;  but  for  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  a  free  exercise  of 
the  moral  sense  are  sufficient. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"H.    P.    LiDDON." 

I  suppose  that  in  my  reply  to  Dean  Church  I  pointed 
•out  as  best  I  knew  how,  what  there  was  to  be  said  in 
defence  of  my  vehemence.  He  replied  by  asking  me 
to  call  at  the  Deanery. 


"  The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

November  22nd,  1877. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Stead,— Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
note.  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  strong  speaking  where 
there  is  just  reason  for  feeling  strongly,  even  if  I  may 
think  that  the  whole  case  is  not  grasped  and  important 
elements  not  taken  into  account.  But  if  I  might  take 
the  liberty  that  a  good  many  years  of  close  observation 
tempt  me  to  take,  I  would  say  to  anyone  I  cared  about, 
Don't  sacrifice  the  strength  of  a  good  and  sacred  cause 
to  what  your  adversaries  will  plausibly  call  an  overstate- 
ment, and  which  at  least  half  the  spectators  of  the  battle 
will  agree  with  them  in  thinking  to  be  so.  But  I  have 
been  very  impertinent.  I  should  not  have  been  so  if  I  had 
not  hoped  that  you  will  forgive  me. 

' '  My  reason  for  writing  now  is  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
obliged  to  go  out  of  town  on  Saturday  at  12,  and  I  shall 
not  l)e  back  till  Tuesday  afternoon.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
miss  you.  But  I  hope  that  at  any  time  that  you  are  in 
town  hereafter,  if  you  have  any  leisure,  you  will  come  and 
find  me  out.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"K  W.  Church." 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  soon  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship for  which  I  can  never  be  too  grateful.  We  had  at 
least  one  great  bond  in  common.  We  both  regarded  Lord 
Beaconsfield  with  distrust.  It  is  difficult  to  those  who 
were  not  standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  at  that 
great  crisis  to  realise  the  intensity  of  tlie  feeling  excited 
by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

The  following  letters  from  the  Dean  and  from  Canon 
Liddon  afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  distress  which  the 
Jingo  madness  occasioned  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of 
Englishmen.  The  first  was  written  just  before  Christmas, 
when  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  earlier  than 
usual,  as  rumours  of  warlike  intervention  were  rife  : — 

"  The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

December  20th,  1877. 

"Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  cannot  make  out  what  Dizzie's 
game  is  worth.  I  think  part  of  it  is  to  provoke  us,  and  get 
something  wherewith  to  appeal  to  his  own  party  who  are 
not  as  warlike,  though  they  may  be  as  Turkish  as  he  is. 
The  speech  at  the  Stationers'  was,  I  thought,  significant, 
coming  from  a  (?)  Conservative  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
who,  though  I  don't  think  much  of  his  value,  I  have  no 
doubt  reflects'  a  large  section  of  City  and  Conservative 
opinion.  We  must  be  very  watchful,  but  I  don't  think  the 
time  is  come  for  any  move.  A  move,  without  a  peg,  would 
be  a  failure  and  mistake.  But  watchful,  amid  all  these 
perplexing  appearances  (v.  Times  yesterday  and  to-day) 
we  must  be. 

"  I  don't  think  that  the  Cabinet  would  venture  a  sur- 
prise, though  he  might. 

' '  Ever  yours, 

"R.  W.  Church." 
Canon  Liddon  wrote  on  the  same  day  : — 

"3,  Amen  Court,  E.C., 

December  20th,  1877. 
"Dear  Mr.  Stead, — There  is,  1  suppose,  danger  in  the 
air ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  delights  in  the  sensational  in  all 
its  forms.     Still  I  cannot  but  hope  and  think  that  while 
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Lord  Salisbury  and  Carnarvon  are  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
criminal  project  of  a  war  against  Russia  will  not  be 
carried  out.  After  all,  this  is  a  free  country,  and  in  free 
countries  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  war  wlien  a  large 
minority  of  the  people  (if  it  be  a  minority)  think  tlie 
proposed  war  not  merely  uncalled  for,  but  immoral  in  its 
proposed  object.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  as  yet 
given  the  opponents  of  his  Eastern  policy  any  peg  on 
which  to  hang  what  they  have  to  say  about  this  last  move  ; 
our  early  meeting  of  Parliament  may  mean  a  great  deal 
besides  a  vote  of  Avar  supplies.  But  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  drift  of  your  article  '  On  Guard, '  and  thank  you  for 
it.  We  cannot  be  too  watchful,  and  we  may  have  to 
make  another  demonstration  in  force  at  St.  James's  Hall 
or  elsewhere  l^efore  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  For  myself,  I 
thank  God  with  my  whole  heart  for  the  Russian  victories. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"H.    P.    LlDDOX." 

The  New  Year  dawned,  and  things  seemed  to  get  worse 
and  worse.  There  was,  of  course,  exultant  joy  over 
the  Russian  victories,  and  the  irresistible  rush  of  the 
liberating  host  over  the  Balkans  up  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  while  the  Russians  were  doing  heroic- 
ally, the  English  Cabinet  was  threatening  to  act  damnably. 
First  Lord  Carnarvon  left  the  Cabinet  rather  than  be  a 
party  to  the  threatened  crime,  and  then,  after  peace  was 
made  at  San  Stefano,  Lord  Derby  resigned  ;  the  Sepoys 
were  brought  to  Malta  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  launched  the 
famous  AjDril  Fools'-day  Circular  which  brought  us  to 
the  very  edge  of  war.  The  following  letters  speak  for 
themselves  : — 

"The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

April  15th,  1878. 

' '  My  dear  Sir,  — I  do  not  wonder  at  your  distress.  To 
me  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  England,  and  the 
apparently  mounting  success  of  the  Government  policy, 
is  more  dreadful  than  any  threatening  condition  of 
things  which  I  have  ever  passed  through  in  a  life  which 
is  going  on  for  sixty-three  years,  and  the  misery  is  that 
all  escape  or  power  of  resistance  seems  out  of  reach. 
Argument  is  of  no  use.  Petitions  and  declarations  are 
no  use,  meetings  are  no  use,  our  representatives 
in  Parliament  are  no  use.  The  constituencies  (I  don't 
know  w^hat  you  will  do  in  Northumberland)  have  been 
of  no  use.  The  great  towns  are  divided  among  themselves, 
and  have  been  of  not  the  slightest  use.  Alas,  it  is  not 
London  only,  or  the  clubs,  or  the  South  w'hom  this  mad- 
ness has  seized.  I  fear  it  is  too  certain  that  it  is  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  not  only  the  majority  of 
Parliament,  but  the  majority  of  the  minorltii,  the  Liberal 
minority,  and  no  one  has  any  counsel  to  give  which  pro- 
mises results.  We  are,  as  a  keen  observer  has  said  to  me, 
— we  are  determined  not  to  forgive  Russia. 

' '  There  is  nothing  for  it  that  I  can  see  but  to  keep  our 
heads  cool  as  well  and  as  long  as  we  can,  encouraging 
one  another  and  strengthening  all  who  can  help,  and  if 
the  storm  comes,  wash  our  hands  of  the  crime,  and  let 
the  judgment  of  God  have  its  way  1 

' '  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  W.  Church." 


That  letter  of  all  the  writings  of  that  troubled  time  is. 
that  which  most  vividly  portrays  the  unutterable  horror  of 
despair,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  continued  to  struggle 
and  to  protest.  Only  those  who  knew  Dean  Church 
intimately  can  fully  appreciate  the  bitterness  of  the  con- 
cluding wTjrds  in  whicli  he  bade  us  make  ready  to  "  wash 
our  hands  of  the  crime,  and  let  the  judgment  of  God  have 
its  way."  April  passed.  The  unceasing  protest  kept  up> 
in  the  North,  and  here  and  there  in  the  South,  combined 
with  the  utter  unfitness  of  our  naval  and  military  forces 
to  undertake  a  serious  campaign,  began  to  convince  Lord 
Beaconsfield  that  t^ie  moment  was  more  ojjportune  for 
Schouvaloff  Memoranda  than  for  high-falutin  Circulars  ;: 
but  as  yet  this  was  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

I  wrote  to  the  Dean,  asking  whether,  in  this  hour  when 
all  human  help  seemed  to  fail  us,  united  intercession 
might  be  made  for  peace.     He  replied  : — 

"The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

May  5th,  1878. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  sent  my  name  early  in  this, 
week  to  Mr.  Denton  to  be  afltixed  to  the  Declaration. 
I  had  not  sent  it  -  before,  because  I  had  already 
aftixed  it  to  the  petition  to  the  Queen,  and  names- 
lose  weight  if  they  are  affixed  to  too  many  things. 
Indeed,  my  reason  for  sending  my  name  was  the- 
one  you  mention,  'to  deliver  my  own  soul.'  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  such  a  con- 
cert of  intercessions  for  peace  as  you,  and  I,  too,  wish  for. 
Here,  for  instance,  at  St.  Paul's,  we  are  divided  ;  and 
people  who  have  been  furious  with  Liddon,  like  the  Non- 
conformist Liberal  in  the  Pall  Mall,  for  protesting  in 
the  pulpit  against  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  use  that 
same  pulj)it  to  preach  very  strongly  against  unpatriotic 
meddlers  with  the  duties  of  Government.  I  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  that  is,  of  placing  everything 
solemnly  in  our  Father's  hands,  after  we  have  done  what 
we  can,  and  leaving  them  to  His  wisdom  and  His  justice, 
sure  that,  whether  in  punishment  or  in  relief.  He  will 
do  that  which  is  ultimately  for  the  best  for  those  who 
obey  Him.  But  the  danger  of  an  attempt  at  services  is. 
that  they  would  be  taken  as  a  demonstration,  and  we 
should  have  counter-demonstrations  of  the  same  kind, 
which  would  be  more  horrible  than  anything. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  have  done.  I 
have  not  always  been  able  to  agree  in  everything  you 
have  said,  but  I  have  agreed  most  heartily  and  warmly 
in  your  general  view  of  things,  and  in  the  tone  in  which 
you  have  spoken  of  them.  I  am  always  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

"Yours  very  faithfully, 

"R.  W.  Church." 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Charles  Marvin  published  in  the- 
Globe  the  text  of  the  Schouvaloff  Memorandum,  and  the 
cloud  passed.  All  that  followed — Berlin  Congress  and 
the  rest — was  but  the  diplomatic  garnishing  of  the  timely 
and  most  w^elcome  surrender.  No  one  rejoiced  more 
thereat  than  the  Dean.  But  although  the  great  crime 
had  been  averted,  there  were  still  lesser  crimes  to  be 
p&rpetrated  before  the  measure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 's. 
iniquity  was  full.  Against  the  Afghan  invasion  Dean 
Church  protested  as  manfully  and  as  fearlessly  as  he  had 
protested  against  the  threatened  war  with  Russia  in  the 
previous  year.    The  following  extract,  from  a  letter  dated 
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TVIarcli  19th,  1879,  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  contents 
but  also  as  indicating  the  slackening  of  the  tension  so 
painfully  evident  in  the  preceding  letter  :  — 

''  The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

March  19th,  1879. 

**.  .  .  It  is  not  always  ea;?y  to  know  what  to  do  at  such 
times  as  we  have  been  passing  through,  and  which  we  are 
not  out  of  yet.  There  are  seasons  of  great  critical  import- 
ance, when  it  is  right  and  necessary  to  speak  on  what 
are  called  political,  but  are  really  moral  and  religious, 
•  questions  in  the  pulpit ;  but  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  protests.  They  are  turned  aside  by  so 
many  obvious  platitudes  about  political  sermons,  and 
■people  stop  their  ears.  However,  they  ought  to  be  made 
when  the  time  comes,  happen  what  may. 

"I  shall  be  curious  to  know  your  opinion  of  Lightfoot 
when  he  has  been  a  year  or  two  at  work.  I  am  mistaken 
if  you  will  not  be  much  more  interested  in  him  than  yo  u 
■^re  now.  I  don't  mean  that  he  will  satisfy  you  in  every- 
thing, but  I  think  that  you  will  be  struck  with  the  mixture 
of  power,  with  simplicity  and  single-heartedness,  and 
great  zeal  in  his  work,  with  frank  and  manly  generosity. 

He  really  is  a  remarkable  man.  When  are  you  coming 
to  town  ? 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  W.  Church." 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Lightfoot  reminds  me  that  the 
Dean  introduced  me  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  at 
the  Deanery,  immediately  after  his  consecration  at  the 
Abbey,  Fresh  from  hearing  the  eloquent  discourse  in 
which  Dr.  Westcott  had  laid  down  the  whole  duty  of  a 
bishop  before  his  friend,  little  dreaming  tliat  in  less 
than  a  dozen  years  he  would  be  called  uprjn  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  we  assembled  at  the 
Deanery,  where  our  kindly  host  made  the  young  and 
strange  provincial  thoroughly  at  home.  "  Come,"  said  he 
to  me  with  one  of  those  winning  smiles  which  lit  up  his 
delicate  features  with  so  genial  a  glow,  ' '  I  want  you  to 
sign  your  name  in  my  visitors'  book.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has 
just  signed  it,  the  first  time  he  has  written  his  name 
,  since  his  consecration  ;  I  want  to  have  the  signature  of  the 
secular  journalistic  bishop  of  the  diocese  immediately 
below  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot."  It  was  one  of  those 
pleasant  compliments  no  one  over  knew  how  to  pay  so 
well  as  Dean  Church. 

I  never  knew  precisely  what  Dean  Church  was  in  poli- 
tics, or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Canon  Liddon  either. 
'Of  course  they   were  heartily  anti-Beaconsfieldian,  but 
beyond  the  issues  of  the  Eastern  Question  I  was  never 
.  sure  how  they  would  vote  or  whether  they  would  vote  at 
all.     Canon  Liddon  once  made  a  public  reference  to  the 
Liberal  party  as  the  party  of  unbelief,   which  led  me  to 
ask  him  more  particularly  as  to  his  views  of  parties.     His 
letter  in  reply  is    exceedingly  interesting,  both  from  the 
'  opinions  which  it  expresses  and  from  the  light   which  it 
throws  upon  the  writer's  point  of  view  :  — 

*' Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

May  9th,  1879. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Stead, — You  have  every  right  to  ask 
the  question  you  do. 

"  I  did  not  by  any  means  mean  to  distinguish  between 
Mr.  Bright  and  all  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  at 
heart  as  firm  a  belief  in  the  Divine  government  of  the 


world  as  any  one,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  he  is  singular  in  this  respect  among  representative 
Liberals. 

"  But  among  the  younger  Liberals — the  '  Philosopliical 
Liberals  '  as  they  like  to  be  called — you  find  a  very 
different  temper,  and  they  do  represent  the  Liberalism 
which  is  most  active  and  prominent  in  a  place  like  Oxford,  I 
and  which  seems  to  have  a  promise  of  the  future  guidance 
of  the  party.  It  is  invidious  to  mention  names;  but  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  while  there  are  Conservatives  of 
the  type  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only  representatives  of  the  party.  I  could  mention,  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  deeply  religious  men  who 
belong  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  who  are  for  keeping 
things  as  they  are,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  God's 
will  that  they  should  do  so.  With  a  man  like  Lord 
Beaconsfield  they  have  nothing  in  common  beyond  the 
accident  of  voting  on  the  same  side. 

"  In  short,  each  political  party  contains  a  religious  and 
an  irreligious  element,  and  I  had  supposed  that  the 
actively  irreligious  element  was  more  numerous  in  the 
Liberal,  the  passively  irreligious  in  the  Conservative 
ranks. 

"  You  may  well  ask  me  whether  I  am  a  Liberal  or  a 
Conservative.  I  should  be,  and  am,  disowned  by 
thoroughgoing  partisans  on  both  sides.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  for  a  man  who  stands  apart  from  what  I  must 
think  the  humiliating  bondage  of  public  life,  and  who 
tries  to  inform  himself  and  think  carefully,  and  who 
hopjs  that  he  is  honest,  to  accept  either  programme. 
On  almost  all  educational  matters  I  go  Avith  the  Con- 
servatives. Practically  speaking,  they  have  insisted  on 
the  value  of  the  religious  element  in  education.  I  know 
from  j^ersonal  experience  what  mischief  to  the  souls  of 
men  has  been  the  result  of  Liberal  legislation  for  Oxford 
— much  too  accurately — to  pay  the  Liberals  any  compli- 
ments on  their  achievements  here.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
in  this  matter  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  it  is  to 
me  a  source  of  grief  that  his  most  dear  and  honoured 
name  should  be  associated  in  history  with  a  measure, 
Avhich,  under  the  guise  of  admitting  Dissenters  to 
academical  privileges,  has  resulted  in  2)lacing  the 
children  of  believing  Christians  under  the  teaching  of  men 
who  avow  their  entire  rejection  of  Christianity.  In  the 
same  way,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Forster's  measure 
is  transitional,  and  leads  to  a  system  of  secular  education 
throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  if  I  thought  that  the 
Christian  revelation  was  untrue  or  doubtful,  I  should 
look  at  all  this  very  differently.  As  it  is,  I  think  that  in 
tlie  matter  of  education,  the  anti-religious  Liberals  have 
hoodv.rinked  their  Christian  associates. 

* '  On  the  other  hand,  I  certainly  did  not  regret  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and,  as  you  know, 
I  have  gone  heart  and  soul  with  the  opposition  to  the 
Eastern  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  why  ?  Because 
it  was  anti-Christian  ;  i.e.  for  the  very  reason  which 
obliged  me  to  oppose  the  Liberals  in  the  matter  of 
education — and,  (dl  along  the  line,  in  that  matter. 
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"It  is  much  pleasanter  to  be  able  to  go  heartily  with  a 
party,  and  as  men  say,  to  'vote  straiglit.'  But  in  these 
days  such  a  proceeding  is  not  possible,  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared in  matters  of  tliis  kind  to  throw  conscience  to  the 
winds.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  as  friends  often  tA\  mo,  that 
a  man  who  does  not  stick  to  a  party  in  politics,  musb 
forfeit  the  weight  which  he  might  otherwise  hop3  to  com- 
mand. But  it  seems  tome  better  to  do  this  than toplay  any 
tricks  witii  conscience. 

"Your  kind 
letter  has  led  me 
to  say  more  than 
I  had  intended. 
When  you  come 
to  London  again, 
you  know,  I  trust, 
liow  glad  we  shall 
be  to  see  you. 

"Yours  truly, 

»'H.    P.  LiDDON." 

In  1880,  at  last 
the  Dissolution 
came,  and  Lord 
Beaconstield  fell 
with  a  crash  that 
startled  the  world. 
Some  few  of  us  in 
the  North,  who 
had  foreseen  it  for 
three  years,  and 
had  kept  on 
steadily  predicting 
it  in  the  midst  of 
ridicule  and  com- 
passionate con- 
tenij)t,  were  pre- 
pared for  it.  In 
the  South,  how- 
ever, the  IjIow  fell 
like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  When 
the  victory  was 
complete  Dean 
Church  wrote  me 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  Deanery, 
St.  Paul's, 

May  21st,  1880. 

"My  dear  Mr. 
Steid, — It  is  not 
often  in  a  lifetime 
that  one  sees  such 
a  surprising  trans- 
formation scene 
as   we   have    just 

had  before  us.  You  were  always  sanguine  that  the 
country  had  'found  out'  Lord  Beaconsfield.  But 
here  in  London  people  had  not  found  him  out, 
and  wherever  you  went  you  heard  people,  not  merely 
Tories  and  Jingoes,  but  lofty,  intellectual  people,  who 
Avould  have  been  inclined  to  challenge  you  if  you  had 
doubted  their  Liberalism,  repaating  thj  samo  cuckoo  cry 
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of  trust  in  the  Government,  and  dislike  and  distrust  of 
Gladstmo.  If  you  have  n')t  seen  it,  I  don't  think  j^ou 
can  form  a  notion  of  the  intensity  of  that  dislike.  The 
covert  admiration  of  the  other  man's  adroitness  is^ 
really  great,  though  they  sometimes  say,  in  a  (lualifying. 
fashion,  'I  don't  like  Lord  B.,'  but  they  don't  need 
any  qualifying  words  for  their  hatred.  Indeed,  they^ 
have  hardly  words  for  it. 

"All  this  is  very  wretched.     At  the  moment,   these- 

fine  people  are- 
stunned.  But 
they  are  beginnings 
to  be  up  and 
stirring,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Green- 
wood and  his  new 
>St.  Jaim.s'fi  G((::dt<'- 
will  revive  their- 
drooping  spirits. 
Of  all  the  evil 
symptoms  about, 
this  incapacity  to 
perceive  Glad- 
stone's real  noble- 
ness, and  to  keep 
in  check  tho 
antipathies, 
created  by  his 
popular  enthu- 
siasm and  his 
serious  religious- 
ness, is  one  of  the 
worst.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  to  have  a 
great  man  before 
a  nation,  and  a 
great  minority  in 
it  should  not  be 
able  to  recognise 
him. 

"  I  don't  won- 
der at  your  re- 
membering tlie 
Song  of  Miriam. 

' '  Ever  yours, 
"R.W.  Church." 

Shortly  after 
receiving  this 
letter,  Mr.  Morley 
asked  me  to  come 
up  to  London  to 
assist  him  on  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Before  meeting  him  I  went  to  take 
counsel  with  Dean  Church  and  Canon  Liddon.  They 
were  both  most  sympathetic  and  kind.  Both  shraidv 
from  the  responsibility  of  advising  me  either  way,  but 
on  the  whole  they  favoured  the  change.  After  I  came 
up  my  correspondence  ceased.  I  saw  Dean  Church  fre- 
quently at  the  Deanery.  He  occasionally  joined  in  the 
Monday  afternoon  walks  with  Can^n  Liddon,  which,  by 
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the  way,  he  originally  suggested.  He  was  always  full  of 
thoughtful  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  and 
I  count  these  Monday  Avalks  with  Liddon  one  among  the 
many  benefits  I  owe  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Among  our  many  conversations  I  remember  one  in 
which  the  Dean  entered  upon  a  very  earnest  vindica- 
tion of  early  monasticism.  He  said  that  it  always 
seemed  to  him  exceedingly  strange  that  a  generation 
which  had  given  birth  to  the  Temperance  move- 
ment should  fail  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
-exaltation  of  celibacy  which  characterised  the  early 
Church.  Teetotalism  was  recognised  as  a  perfectly 
natural  and  laudable  reaction  against  the  frightful 
abuses  of  intemperance.  What  drunkenness  was  to  this 
generation,  licentiousness  was  to  the  society  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Yet  many  of  those  who  were  foremost 
in  extolling  the  ascetic  teaching  in  favour  of  teetotalism, 
were  often  the  fiercest  in  denouncing  the  ascetic  teaching 
•of  an  earlier  age  in  favour  of  celibacy.  The  Dean  always 
.spoke  on  these  subjects  with  great  lucidity  and  a  large 
charitableness.  He  recoiled  like  a  sensitive  woman 
from  anything  that  bordered  upon  grossness,  and  after 
undertaking  to  write  ''  Dryden  "  for  Mr.  Morley's  "  Men 
•of  Letters,"  he  begged  off — so  much  of  Dryden  inspired 
him  with  nausea  and  disgust.  Instead  of  Dryden  he  took 
Spenser,  a  poet  Avhose  genius  singularly  harmonised  with 
his  own. 

I  have  said  little  of  his  writings.  They  remain  an 
imperishable  legacy  of  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  students 
and  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  yet  severe  of  critics. 
But  his  personality  war]  immeasurably  great  or  than  his 
books,  and  of  that  succeeding  generations  will  know 
nothing.  The  brightness  of  his  disposition  was  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  frailty  of  his  constitution.  Ten 
years  ago,  writing  from  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 
he  said  :  "  The  winter  has  hit  me  rather  hard,  and  the 
late  fogs  nearly  finished  me,  and  I  am  here  for  a  few 
•days  to  get  the  fog  out  of  my  lungs. "  Every  winter  he 
liad  to  "dodge  death"  in  the  shape  of  London  fog, 
•escaping  to  the  South  Coast  for  his  life.  But  this  winter 
he  did  not  escape. 

I  remember  calling  upon  him  on  the  eve  of  Bishop 
Temple's  enthronement  in  April,  1885,  and  being  pain- 
fully struck  by  the  extent  to  which  he  was  failing  even  then. 
I  found  him  very  weak  and  frail.  "  When  a  man  gets  to 
be  seventy,"'  he  said,  "  he  takes  every  year  a  step  down 
hill,  and  this  year  I  have  taken  a  longer  step  than  usual. 
Last  summer  I  was  very  well,  but  in  November  I  had  a 
severe  attack  of  the  same  malady  which  carried  off  Lord 
Cairns,  and  I  have  not  got  rid  of  it  yet.  The  winter  has 
not  been  so  exceptionally  bad,  which  makes  it  all  the 
worse  for  me  to  think  of  the  hold  which  it  has  taken  of 
me.  I  had  hoped  to  have  got  away  to  the  South  for  a 
short  time,  so  as  to  have  shaken  off  the  pressure  of  the 
London  climate,  but  I  could  not  get  away." 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  his  appearance 
:spoke  of  weakness.  The  profile,  and  the  delicate,  womanly 
head,  and  the  pronounced,  expressive  nose,  and  the 
long  thin  hair,  somewhat  painfully  impressed  me. 
Despite  his  weakness,  the  Dean  was  full  of  hope  as  to  tlie 
work  which  Dr.  Temple  was  destined  to  acliieve  in  the 
Metropolis.  He  said  that  "he  was  very  glad  that  Dr. 
"Temple  liad  come  to  London,  as  he  was  industrious, 
truthful,  no  self-seeker,  and  had  no  fear  of  man  before 
his  eyes.  The  Bishop's  manner  was  bruscjue  and  some- 
what rough,  if  you  crossed  him,  but  the  Dean  expected 
that  he  would  do  great  good  in  London,  although,  of 
course,  the  difticulties  of  such  a  diocese  were  very  much 
greater  than  those  of  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  clergy- 
men in  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter.     He  had  gone  down  to 


Exeter  with  all  the  discredit  of  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews' 
attaching  to  him,  amid  a  blast  of  reprobation  from  the 
whole  of  the  High  Church  party  ;  the  diocese  was  filled 
with  clergymen  of  the  high  doctrinal  type,  similar  to  Dr. 
Philpots,  who  were  against  him  almost  to  a  man,  but  he 
had  conquered  in  spite  of  everything  by  slieer  devotion 
to  duty,  simple-minded  truthfulness,  and  sincerity.  In 
London  he  expected  he  would  be  specially  useful  in 
shaming  many  out  of  sloth  and  in  energising  the  Church." 

Dean  Church  regretted  much  that  Canon  Liddon  had 
not  been  made  a  Bishop,  and  that  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church,  as  for  Liddon's  own  sake.  Liddon,  he 
said,  five  years  ago  had  become  too  powerful  to  be  left 
without  responsibility.  At  present,  he  said,  he  can  play 
about  as  he  pleases,  whereas  a  man  wielding  such  power 
should  be  entrusted  with  high  office  in  the  Church  if 
only  to  steady  hiln.  I  repeated  Liddon's  remark  that 
bishops  have  too  much  routine  Avork  to  do  ;  they  degener- 
ated into  mere  overgrown  clerks.  The  Dean  said  it  was 
true  ;  ndr  was  there  any  arrangement  of  secretaries  by 
which  a  bishop  could  escape  being  worn  down  by  the 
routine  work  of  the  office.  Far  too  much  time  was 
given  to  the  mere  serving  of  tables.  The  only  way  out, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  offered  any  hoj)e  of  escape,  was 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  couples,  one  to  be 
the  overgrown  clerk,  while  the  other  Avas  spiritual 
director. 

The  Dean's  views  as  to  the  controversies  which  have 
recently  disturbed  the  Church  were  expressed  as  recently 
as  last  April  in  the  familiar  columns  of  the  Guardian. 
I  printed  them  in  the  May  Review  of  Reviews  ;  but  as 
they  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  last  words  of  the 
Dean  on  a  subject  certain  to  command  general  attention, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  reprint  them  here. 

' '  The  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Gore's  paper  in  '  Lux 
Mundi '  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  growing  to  be 
a  serious  one.  They  are  matters  Avhich  are  not  likely  to 
be  dropped  ;  all  that  can  be  expected  is  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  an  adequate  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  on  all  who  handle  them.  It  ought,  farther,  to 
be  kept  in  ,nind  that  whatever  be  the  recent  occasion 
which  has  brought  these  questions  into  prominence, 
they  have  long  been  looming  with  disturbing  indistinct- 
ness, and  have  occupied  the  hidden  thoughts  of  numbers 
of  believing  and  reverent  minds,  especially  in  the  gene- 
ration which  is  coming  on  the  scene.  It  is  perhaps  tim.e 
that  these  questions  should  be  faced,  and  that  what 
Churchmen  have  neglected  hitherto,  a  thorough  account 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  should  be  seriously  attempted. 
Two  cautions  may  be  reasonably  urged  on  all  who 
feel  called  upon  to  take  part  in  these  discussions.  The 
first  is  the  very  homely  but  very  important  one,  to  take 
trouble  to  clear  their  own  thoughts,  and  to  make  their 
words  adequately  and  distinctly  express  their  thoughts. 
Another  caution,  almost  as  homely,  is  to  keep  adequately 
in  mind  the  vast  ignorance  wliich  there  must  be  on  some 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  these  questions,  and 
the  awful  and  inpenetrable  mystery  into  which  the 
brightness  of  the  central  truth  of  Christianity  shades  off 
on  all  sides.  We  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  an  easy 
fashion  of  taking  for  granted  ;  and  nmch  more  need  we 
be  on  our  guard,  much  more  need  we  all  patience  and 
care  and  self-distrust,  when  we  have  to  argue  about  God's 
ways  of  revealing  Himself  to  His  creatures.  When  men 
lay  down  hastily  what  He  must  do  or  has  done,  what 
alone  is  worthy  of  Him  to  do,  what  alone  can  fulfil  His 
purpose,  what  must  follow  unless  He  acts  as  we  suppose, 
they  mean  to  be  reverent,  but  we  can  sometimes  see 
plainly  that  they  are  not  Avise.  Yet  the  temptatien  besets 
us  all  ;  it  is  one  of  the  idols  of  the  tribe.     If  Ave  are  wise. 
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we  shall  beware  of  a  priori  premises  and  too  great  con- 
fidence in  supposed  necessary  consequences,  as  much  as, 
being  Christian  disputants,  we  shall  shun  exaggeration 
or  sarcasm." 

That  is  the  Dean  to  the  life,  the  courteous,  calm,  but 
sympathetic  Christian  philosopher. 

LS   THE   WORLD   BETTER   OR   WORSE  ? 

In  course  of  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him  at 
the  Deanery  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  world  :  was 
it  better  or  worse  than  it  used  to  be  ?  He  replied  :  ' '  There 
is  such  a  multitude  of  phenomena  that  it  is  easy  to  reason 
oneself  either  into  optimism  or  pesshnism  ;  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  if  the  movements  which  make  for  evil, 
such  as  we  see  them  around  us  now,  were  to  have  re- 
vealed themselves  thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  been 
much  more  inclined  to  despair  than  I  am  to-day.  But 
there  has  been  such  a  development  of  the  powers  that 
make  for  good  as  has  kept  pace — to  say  the  least— 
with  the  development  of  evil.  The  evil  has  increased, 
no  doubt,  but  a  corresponding  development  of  the 
opposite  has  taken  place.  To  take  only  one  illustration. 
Thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago  the  poor  were  not 
thought  of  as  they  are  n<nv.  There  was  plenty  of  bene- 
volence; but  the  concejDtion  of  the  duty  which  society 
owes  to  the  poor,  and  the  idea  of  caring  for  the 
social  welfare  of  the  masses,  was  unrecognised  even  by 
the  best  Churchmen.  I  have  seen  the  conception  come 
in  like  a  tide,  until  now  it  is  possible  to  appeal  to  a  body 
of  public  sentiment  upon  this  question  which  did  not 
even  exist  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  community  generally 
accept  as  axioms  principles  which  no  one  in  the  last 
generation  would  have  regarded  as  other  than  the  paradox 
of  a  fanatic.  If  you  look  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  there  were  good  men  and  great 
men.  Newman,  for  instance,  was  unquestionably  a  strong 
and  great  man,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  for  the 
crowd,  no  feeling  for  the  masses  of  men,  no  keen  sense  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  such  as  you  will  find  to-day 
in  men  like  Canon  Scott-Holland,  and  Liddon,  and  the 
Warden  of  Keble.  As  to  the  Church  itself,  whether  you 
consider  that  it  has  grown  more  or  less  national  depends 
largely  upon  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the  word.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  a  desire  to  realise 
accepted  ideals  which  have  led  to  results  that  may  be 
branded  as  sectarian  or  sacerdotal.  The  Prayer  Book 
is,  for  instance,  full  of  both  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
increased  life  has  worked  out  into  a  multitude  of  activities 
■connected  with  all  phases  of  the  social  and  national  life. 
Hence  if,  in  one  sense,  the  Church  has  become  more 
sectarian  and  sacerdotal,  in  another  sense  the  same 
principle  has  brought  it  far  more  into  contact  with  the 
living  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

"As  to  the  general  outlook,  things  seemed  dark, 
l)ut  as  long  as  there  was  a  struggle  there  was  no  reason 
to  despair.  As  long  as  this  continued  there  was  hope  ; 
when  struggles  ceased  there  would  be  death.  Effort,  even 
although  misdirected  and  inspired  by  imperfect  faith, 
was  still  an  element  of  life,  and  therefore  of  hope." 

May  that  last  characteristic  word  of  the  late  Dean 
dwell  on  our  memories  and  fill  our  hearts  with  some- 
what of  his  calm  l^ut  cheerful  confidence  in  the  progress 
of  the  world. 

HOW   I   LOST   MY   FRIEND. 

My  friendship  with  Dean  Church  lasted  from  1877  to 
1885.  Five  years  ago  I  lost  my  friend.  It  came  about  among 
•other  disagreeable  sequels  of  the  agitation  that  carried 


the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885.  After  the 
publication  of  the  "Maiden  Tribute,"  I  })ublished 
a  singularly  thoughtful  and  suggestive  jjaper  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  State,  who  signed  liimself 
"  A  Saunterer  in  the  Labyrinth." 

Thoughtful  though  it  was,  instinct  with  human  sym- 
pathy, and  full  of  profound  and  helpful  suggestions  about 
life  and  its  temptations,  it  was  avowedly  written  l)y  a  man 
of  the  world,  who,  from  personal  experiences  of  immoral 
life,  offered  his  o))servations  upon  the  subject  which 
engrossed  public  attention.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  both  dishonest  and  supremely  short-sighted,  at 
a  time  when  those  questions  were  being  discussed 
on  every  platform,  to  refuse  a  fair  hearing  to  any- 
one who  offered  suggestions  of  counsel,  even  although 
his  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  ordinary  man  of 
the  Av-Drld.  The  publication  of  "The  Saunterer's  "  letter 
raised  a  furious  storm  about  my  ears,  and  months  after, 
when  I  wrote  to  him  from  Holloway,  I  found  it  had 
cost  me  the  friendship  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
There,  was  a  slight  chill  in  his  brief  letter,  so  different 
in  its  tone  from  tliose  which  I  kad  received  beforje, 
that  I  wondered.  Long  afterwards  Canon  Liddon 
told  me  the  cause  ;  but  I  never  met  the  Dean  again.  I 
always  hoped  that  some  day  we  should  be  brought 
together,  but  I  shrank  from  making  an  opportunity. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  this  ;  but  month  followed 
month,  and  year  followed  year,  until  one  day  last 
December  I  saw,  "  Death  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's" 
on  the  news  bills  in  the  street,  and  I  knew  that  there  was 
no  more  hope.  I  had  lost  my  friend.  He  vras  the  only 
friend  I  lost  over  that  trying  time — almost  the  only 
friend  whom  I  have  ever  lost.  And  perhaps  it  may  help 
those  who  did  not  know  the  Dean  to  understand 
somewhat  as  to  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  when  I 
tell  them,  that  as  I  look  back  to  that  stormy  year, 
and  recall  all  its  fierce  excitement  and  its  marvellous  suc- 
cesses, its  cruel  disappointments,  its  savage  abuse,  and 
exaggerated  eulogy,  the  stress  and  strain  of  agitation, 
persecution,  and  imprisonment,  I  seem  to  have  suffered 
nothing  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  loss 
of  the  friendship  of  Dean  Church. 


The  Strand  Magazine.— I  have  to  welcome    several 
new  comers  into  the  magazine  world,  the  first  of  which 
h  the  Strand  Magazine,  Mr.  Newnes'  illustrated  monthly. 
It     is    a     sixpenny     magazine,     copiously      illustrated, 
containing  no  serials,  so  that  each   number  is  complete 
in   itself,  and  made  up  with  two  or  three  original  articles 
and   translations   from    short    stories    from   the   French, 
German,  and  Russian.  The  first  number  went  off'  with  an 
immense  rush,  owing  to  the  coloured  supplement  which 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Newnes  discovered  would  serve  as  an 
admirable  advertisement  for  Tit-Bite.      Mr.   Newnes   is 
said  to  have  been  so  inspirited  by  the  sale,  that  he  pro- 
poses to  print  200,000  for  the  February  number,  although 
in  February   there  will  be  no  coloured  supplement,  th3 
magazine  must  depend   solely  upon  its  contents  for   its 
sale.    The  chiyE  original  feature  is  the  portraits  of  cele- 
brities at   different   ages.     The  paper  is  good,   and  the 
illustrations  numerous  and  pleasing  ;  it  is  something  like 
a  sixpenny  English  edition  of  Scribner  or  Harper,  a  cross, 
perhaps,  between  the  French  illustrated   magazine   and 
the  American  monthlies. 
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The   Review  of   Reviews. 


SOME   FOREIGN   f/HLITARY   PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

Infantry  Scouts. 

Napoleon  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig  :  A 
Strategical  Stud  v.     General  Pierron. 

Letters  on  Smokeless  Powder  and  tlie 
Methods  of  War.  (Continued.)  General 
Clement. 

The  Great  Questions  of  the  D.iy.  Com- 
mandant Nigote. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

The  Sea  Fisheries  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
Keport  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  hy  the 
Inspector  -  Gen eial  of  Fisheries  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Society  of 
Acclimatisation.     (Illus.) 

Soudan  Tactics  :  Some  lleararka'ole  Episodes 
and  Combats.     II. 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     (Illus.)     K.  Admiral  Serre. 

Le  Spectateur  Militaire. 

Tolstoi  and  the  Art  of  War. 

The   ManuL'uvre.s   of  tlis   1st   an  1  2ud   Arniv 

Corps  in  1^90.     (Continued.) 
The  Aniuiaries  of  the    French   Army,    1819- 

1^9).     (Cor.tinued.) 
Historical  Publie.itions.     Are  we  Eead^'  ? 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Kepoit  of   the    Engineering  Suh-Committee 

Cliarged  to  Examine  and  Study  objects,  etc. 

of  Interest  to  the  Army  at  the  Exposition 

Universelle,  1839.     I.  Military  Engineering. 

II.  Aerostation. 

Revue  Militaire  de  I'Etranger. 

The  Grand  Manoeuvres  of  the  Ku^sian  Army 

in  Volhynia.     1890.     Witli  2  maps. 
The  Militaiy  Forces  of  Sweden.    (Continued.) 
The  Kequisi  ioning  of  Horses  and  Veliicles  in 
Italy. 

L  aMarine  Francaise. 

The  Death  of  Admiral  Olry. 

The  Discussion  of  the  Naval  Budget  Speech 

hy  Admiral  Vallon. 
Naval  lleforms  :  The  Cadi  e  of  Shii)'s  Officers. 
Slow-burning  Powders. 

GERMAN. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

The  German  Army  in  Ihe  Past  and   in  the 

Present.     Lievitenant  ().  Elster. 
The  Present  Condition  of  our  Instructions  for 

the  Infantry  Figlit,  and  how  it  Compares 

with  tlie  French.     Captain  von  Dechend. 
The  Military   Signiticance   <^i    the   Canadian 

Pacific  iUid  the  Sib.  rian  Railways.      Lieut. - 

C  lonel  Hildelmir.dt. 
The  Organisation  of  tlie  Naval  Departments 

of    tlie   most    Important   Euro{)ean    States, 

and    their    luHueiice    on    the    C; cation    of 

Naval  Constructions. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gesamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany :     The      Krupp      Experiments      at 

Meppen,  October,  Ih'.t:). 
Austria:  Cavalry   in   Future   Wars.     Colonel 

Waltc-  von  Walthoffen. 
Russia:  The  liussian People  and  Army.    Olto 

Wdchs. 
France  :  Tlie  Trans-Sahara  Kailvvay  Project. 
The  Ilecruitment  of  Armies. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilungen   aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See- 
wesens. 

The  Llylitingof  Coasts.  Freiherrv.  Kondelka. 
Smokeless  Powder. 


FRENCH, 

In  the  Reove  Maritime  et  Coloniale  "  Soudan  Tactics  "  is  particularly  wel 
written  and  full  of  interest  ;  in  addition  to  the  recital  of  the  English  and 
Italian  experiences  a  large  number  of  equally  stirring,  if  less  well-known 
ej^isodes  are  recoinited  in  connection  with  the  French  Soudan. 

The  writer  of  "  Are  We  Ready  ?  "  in  the  Spectateur  31  ilitairc,  considers 
that  by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Holland  Luxemburg  becomes  a  German 
province,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  the  Meuse,  which  were  ostensibly 
erected  to  prevent  the  German  Army  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  in 
reality  form  but  a  prolongation  of  the  German  base  of  operations,  the 
probable  line  of  invasion  being  Coblentz,  Treves,  Luxembin-g,  Argonne, 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Aisne  and  of  the  Suippe  to  Chalons  and  Epernay. 
Altogether  a  somewhat  gloomy  picture  is  drawn  of  the  state  of  unpreparedness- 
for  war  which  exists  in  France. 

GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN. 

The  German  and  Austrian  magazines,  as  usual,  are  full  of  articles  of  great 
professional  value.  Those  of  most  general  interest  are  on  "  The  RiTssian 
People  and  Army,"  by  Obto  Wachs,  in  the  Internationale  Ilevue ;  the- 
"Review  of  Technical  Military  Matters"  in  the  Jahrhilclur ;  and  "The- 
Lighting  of  Coasts  "  and  "  SuKjkeless  Powder  "  in  the  Mittheilii}i/ien. 

ITALIAN. 

In  the  Rimsta  Marittimct  Salvatore  Raineri's  first  article  on  the  German- 
Mercantile  Marine  consists  of  a  brief  and  lucid  account  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  whilst  the  opening  article  of  "Round  Africa" 
is  principally  taken  uj)  with  a  description  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  "  Study  on 
Modern  Naval  Tactics  "  the  writer  gives  a  capital  table,  which  shows  at  a 
glance  the  opinions  of  various  naval  writers  on  the  best  formations  for  a 
fleet  under  varying  conditions. 

In  the  liivista  di  Artiylieria  e  Geiiio  Major  De  Feo  concludes  his  account 
of  the  "Fortifications  on  tlie  North-Eastern  Frontier  of  France"  with 
descriptions  of  the  entrenched  camps  at  Rheims,  Langres,  Bcsanqon,  Dijon, 
and  Paris.  The  circuit  of  the  Paris  defences  now  extends  IGO  kilometres- 
(100  miles),  and  it  would  require,  according  to  French  military  opinion, 
seventeen  army  corps  to  effect  the  investment  of  the  capital  ;  the  Germans, 
however,  consider  that  twelve  corps  would  be  sufHcient  for  tlie  purpose,  and 
that  a  victorious  army  would  always  be  al)le  to  find  means  to  overcome  the 
powerful  defences. 

SPANISH. 

The  Bevida  General  de  Marina  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Autodromo- 
graph,  described  by  its  inventor,  which  is  followed  by  a  "Description  of  the 
New  Torpedo  Workshop  at  Carthagena."  The  magazine  also  contains  an  im- 
portant Royal  decree  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
voluminous  correspondence  and  official  reports  in  connection  with  the  in- 
ception and  trial  of  the  submarine  boat  Feral. 


AUSTRIAN  (continurd)  — 
Kiupp's  Experiments  with  29  c.in.  Howitzers. 

Septemher,  1889.     (Illus.) 
The  French  Cruiser  Le  Cfcille.     (Illus.) 

ITALIAN. 


Architecture.     (Illus.) 
Tlie  Han- 
Pas- 


Rivista  Marittima 

Fragments    of    Naval 
Giuseppe  Kota. 

The  German  Mercat  tile   Marine 
seatic  League.     Salvatore  Raineri. 

Ele(.'tric    Light    Projectors.     Doctor    L. 
qualini. 

Hound  Africa  :  Notes  on  a  Voyage  on  board 
K.M.S.  Staf/'eUa.     Lieutenant  E.  Bravetta. 

Study  on  Modern  Naval  Tactics.  III.  Lieut- 
enant G.  Iionca. 

Rivista  di  Antiglieria  e  Genio. 

The  Fortifications  on  the  N.  E.  Frontier  of 
France.  II.  Fortifications  of  the  Second 
Line.     (Illus.)     Major  L,  de  Feo,,  U.K. 


The  Importance  of  IJa^jid  Artillery  Firing  iiii- 

Action. 
On  the  Installation  of  Lightning  Conductors.- 

Lieut. -Colonel  Morandotti,  K.A. 
The  Influence  of  the  Absence  of  Smoke  on  the- 

Instruction,  Armament,  and  Employment- 

of  Field  Artillery. 
General  Brialmont's  Heply  to  his  Critics. 

SPANISH. 

The  Revista  General  de  Marina. 
Tlie  Autodromograph.     Illustrated    and   De- 

scrilU'd  by  its  Inventor,  Don  A.  L.  de  Haro- 

y  Farrate. 
Description  of  the  New  Torpedo  Workshop  at 

Carthagena.     (Illus.) 
Naval   mrfare,    1860-1889,   and    some    of  ita- 

Lessons.    W.  Laird  Ciowe-s. 
Oee  iuograpliy.    Professor     J.     Thoulet,     tif 

Nancy. 
Official   D.>cumpnt8  in  Coniiection  with  the- 

Submarine  Boat  Peral. 


Diary   of  the   Month. 
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DIARY     FOR     DECEMBER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.   Tariff  Conferences  at  Vienna  commence. 

Trial  of  Mrs.  Pearcey. 
.2.   Great  Meeting  of  the  National  League  in 

Dublin. 
■3.   Meeting  of    Roman    Catholic    Archbishops 
azul  Bishops  in  Dublin  issues  a  declaration 
adverse  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
Trial  of  Mrs.  Pearcey  concluded. 

4.  Funeral  of  the  King  of  tiie  Netherlands. 

5.  Deputation    of    Irish    representatives  waits 

upon  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Queen  Natalie's  Memorandum  sent  to  the 

Skuptschina. 
Conference  of  a  Committee  of  the  County 

Council    and    Representatives    of    Metro- 
politan Vestries  on  the  Housing  of    the 

Poor. 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  makes  an  injection  of 

Dr.  Koch's  lymph  at  the  Golden  Square 

Hospital. 
<5.    Mr.  Justice  Romer  gives  judgment  against 

the  Pelican  Club. 
•S.   The    Queen-Kegent  of    Holland  takes    the 

oaths  as  Regent  and  as  guardian  of  Queen 

Wilhehnina, 
Trial  of  Mr.  Butterfield  for  a  libel  on  Mr. 

Marks,  of  the  Financial  News,  commenced. 
Tlie  Cattle  Show  at  Islington  opened. 
9.   Mr.   Parnell    and    his    followers    leave    for 

Dublin. 
10    The  New  Italian  Parliament  opened. 

Mr.  Parnell  arrives  in  Dublin.   Enthusiastic 

reception.     Seizure  of    United  Ireland  by 

Mr.  Parnell. 
Demonstration  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin. 
Guildhall  Meeting  to  protest   against  the 

persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 
Aimual  Conference  of  Poor  Law  GuarJians 

at  Exeter  Hall. 

11.  Deputation    from    the    North    Queensland 

Separation  League  to  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  for  the  separation  of 
North  and  South  Queensland  received 
by  Lord  Knutsford. 
Election  of  M.  de  Freycinet  as  a  memb3r  of 
the  Acad:;mie  Franpaise. 

12.  (^ue  n   Natalie's   Memorandum  considered 

by    tlie   Skuptschina    with  closed    doors. 
Liberals  leave  the  House. 
Meeting  in  support  of  tlie  Church  Armjj^'s 
Labour  Scheme. 
1.3.  Explosion  on  board  the  Jumna. 
1-3.   Installation   of  the  Duke    of    Clarence    as 
Fr.'vincial  Grand  Master  of  Berkshire. 

16.  Meeting     of     the     Birmingham     Liberal- 

Unionist  Management  Conmiittee.  Re- 
solution in  favour  of  a  Joint  -  Unionist 
Committee  passed  unanimously. 

17.  Trial  of  E^'raud  and  Gabrielle  Bompard  for 

the  Murder  of  M.  Gouffe  commenceJ  in 

Paris. 
The  Marks'  Libel  Case  concluded.      Verdict 

against  Mr.  Marks. 
Meeting  in  support  of  the  Irish  Majority  at 

Cork, 

18.  City  and  South  London  Electrical  Railway 

opened  for  public  ti-affic. 
til.    Conference  at  Ottawa  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  steamship  owners,   etc.     Draft 
Bill    providing    for    strict     Government 
inspection  eubmitted  and  endorsed  by  all 
present. 
•20    Verdict  of  "Guilty"  returned  against  the 
Rabelais     Exhibitors     at     the     London 
County  Sessions. 
Conclusion  of  the  Bompard-Eyraud    trial. 
-    Verdict  of  "  Guilty"  returned  against  both 

prisoners. 
Victorian    Parliament    prorogued    by    the 
Governor. 
22.   Great  Railway  strike  in  Scotland  commenced 
^3.    The  Tzarevitch  arrives  in  Bombay. 

Trial  of  M.  Labruyere  and  Madame  Due 
Quercy  iix  Paris,  for  assisting  Padlewski 
to  escape. 


24.  The  Extraordinary  Session  of  th3  French 
Parliament  closes. 
M.  Labruj^ere  and  Mme.  Due  Quercy  sen- 
tenced     to     thirteen     months    and    two 
montlis  imprisonment  respectively. 

2.5.  The  Spanish  Government  issues  decree 
raising  duties  on  footl-stuffs  from  January 
1st. 

26.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  arrives  in  Paris. 

The  National  Indian  Congress  opened  ia 
Calcutta. 

27.  S'gnor  Crispi  and  the  Austrian  Ambassador 

sign  an  Agreement  for  the  prolongation  of 
fie  Tre-aty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
between  Italy  and  Austria  for  a  year. 
Deputation  of  Greek  Notables  to  the  Sultan 
t )  beg  his  personal  intervention  in  the 
dispute  l)etween  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriot  and  the  Porte. 

29.  Mr,  Gladstone's  Eighty-Second  Birthday, 

30,  The  Emperor   Francis  Joseph   visits  Press- 

burg  and  opens  the  New  Iron  Bi-idge  over 
the  Danube. 

Conference  at  Boulogne  between  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  Parnell, 

Great  Fire  in  Queen  Victoria  Street. 

Adjournment  of  the  National  Indian  Con- 
gress. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

2,  Her  Majestj-'s  Replj^  to  the  Address  brought 
down. 
Bill  for  giving  conipulsori/  poicer  to  acquire 
sites  for  intermediate  schools,  markets,  etc., 
read  a  seco/id  time.  Marei  Preservation 
Bill  read  a  second  lime. 

8.  In  repl3-  to  Lord  Granville,  the  Marquess  of 

Salisbury  declines  to  make  a  stitenieut 
concerning  tlie  state  of  affairs  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  British  South 
African  Company,  the  information  re- 
ceived being  very  imperfect,  ^"^eed  Pota- 
toes (Ireland)  Bill  read  a  first  time. 

9.  Seel  Potutoe-i  Bill  reid  a  second  time,  and 

passed. 
Hares'  Preservation  Bill  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.  Royal  Assent  given  to  the  Bill 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  Irish  liaihcays  in 
furtherance  of  the  scheme  for  constructing 
relief  icorks  aiul  the  Seed  Potatoes  Bill. 
House  adjourned  to  Januarj-  22nd. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

1.  The  Queen's  Repl3'  to  the  Address  brought 

up. 

Motion  for  Tithes  Bill,  second  reading. 
Speech  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Mi-. 
Stuart-Rendel's  Amendment  that  Tithes  in 
Wales  should  be  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  icishes  of  the  Welsh  2^ejple,  rejected  by 
224  to  1:30, 

Meeting  of  the  Irish  Party  at  the  House 
of  Commons.  Debate  on  Col.  Nolan's 
IDroposal  to  adjourn  the  discussion  in  order 
that  a  meeting  of  the  party  might  be 
held  in  Dublin,  Speeches  by  Messrs, 
Sexton.  T.  Healy,  J,  McCarthy,  and  Mr. 
Parnell. 

2.  Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 

Land  Purchase  Bill.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
J.  Ellis  tha*^  the  House  declined  to  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  country.  Speeches  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr, 
Balfour,  Debate  adjourned.  Transfer  of 
Irish  Railways  Bill  re  id  a  secoiul  time 
after  division — 224  to  7-'3, 
Irish  Party  resume  debate  on  Col,  Nolan's 
Amendment  and  reject  it  by  44  to  29, 

3.  Debate  on  Mr.  Ellis'  Amendment  resumed. 

Amendment  rejected  by  24.3  to  173.  Divi- 
sion on  the  Motion  for  Second  Reading 
carried  b3^  265  to  130.  Bill  read  a  second 
time. 
Irish  party  resume  meeting.  Mr.  Clancy 
makts  proposal. 


16. 


'Seed  Potatoes  (Ireland)  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bilfour  aiid  read  a  first  time.  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 
Supplementary  Ei-timate  for  £.3,000  asked  for 
to  meet  the  Distress  ia  Ireland.  Speeches 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Morley,  Vote 
agreed  to.  After  a  motion  that  the  Tithes 
Bill  Committee  be  instiucted  to  provide 
for  revision  of  tithes  in  accordance  with 
altered  conditions  of  agriculture— rejected 
by  203  to  68, — House  goes  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill.  Transfer  of  Railways  (Ireland) 
Bill  passed  throwjh  Committee  and  read  a 
third  time. 
,  Statement  by  Sir  J.  Fergusson  that  reports 
of  the  collision  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  South  Afiicau  Company  had  beea 
continued  by  te'egram  fiomthe  High 
Commissioner  for  Central  Africa,  After  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  Committee  to 
divide  the  Bill  into  two — rejected  without 
divisio]! — Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. Seed  Potatoes  {Ireland)  Bill  read  a 
second  time,  and  passed  through  Committee. 
Report  of  Vote  for  £.3,000  for  Irish  Relief 
brought  up  and  agreed  to. 
Meeting  of  the  Irisli  Party  resumed.  Report 
of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Gladstone  read. 
Resolution  by  Mr.  Abrahams  to  terminate 
Mr.  Parnell's  leadership — forty-tive  mem- 
bers leave  the  room,  re-assemble  else- 
v.here,  pass  resolutions  deposing  Mr. 
Parnell  and  elect  Mr,  J.  McCarthy  as 
Chairman, 

Discussion  on  Mi'.  Balfour's  Motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Land  Department 
Bill.  Amendment  b^^  Mr,  M,  Healy  iltat 
tlie  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  nine 
months.  Rejected  after  a  division  by  191 
to  129.  Speech  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Bill  read 
a  second  time. 

Irish  Land  Department  Bill  in  Committee. 
Bill  for  Advancing  Momy  under  the  Land 
Scheme  in  Committee  and  agreed  to. 
Tramways  Bill  read  a  second  time  and 
passed  through  remaining  stages.  Motion 
for  Adjournment  to  Jan.  22nd  agreed  to. 
BY-ELECTIONS. 

Bassetlaw— 1886,  no  election  ;  1890,  Conser- 
vative majority,  728. 

North  Kilkenny  —  1886,  Parnellite  unop- 
Ijosed  ;  1890,  Anti-Parneilite  majority'  1,162. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Lord  Salisbury  at  Waterfoot,  Rossendale. 

The  Sultan  in  reply  to  an  Address  pre- 
sented him  bj'  the  Armenian  Notables. 

The  Kaiser  at  a  Conference  on  Higher  Edu- 
ea  ion,  at  Berlin. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  at  Oldham 
on  Home  Rule. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  at  Braintree  on  the 
Irish  crisis. 

General  Joubert  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on 
the  State  of  Affairs  in  South  Africa. 

King  Humbert  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Italian  Parliament. 

Mr.  Parnell  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Parnell  at  Cork. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  Retford  to  the  Bassetlaw 
electors. 

Mr.  Psrnell  at  Kilkenny, 

Sir  Henry  James  at  the  Liberal  Union  Club. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  the 
Reunion  of  the  Liberal  Partj-, 

Mr,  Justin  McCarthy  at  Cork, 

Mr,  Parnell  and  Mr,  Healy  in  Kilkenny. 

Mr,  Parnell  at  Kilkenny, 

Mr,  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  on  the  Ensuing 
Session. 

Mr.  Meh*a,  Presidential  Address  at  the 
National  Indian  Congress. 

Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool  on  Emigration. 

Mr.  Cliamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  Educa- 
tion, for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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OBITUARY. 

Canon  Capel  Cure,  Nov.  30. 

1.  Rev.  Jos.    Maskell,   Master 

and  Chaplain  of  Emanuel 
Hospital,  Westminster. 
Loi'cl  Deramore,  72. 

2.  M.     Legraml     de     Villers, 

Governor     of     Bank     of 
France. 
Sir  Wm.  Eichard  Drake,  73. 

3.  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  80. 
Lord  Cottesloe,  92. 

Dr.  Berghaus,  geograplier. 

4.  M.  Gambetta,  pere,  7-3. 
Charles  Marvin,    author  of 

"  Tlie     Kussians    at    the 
Gates  of  Herat,"  etc.,  3  J. 
W.  B.  Vince,  journalist. 

5.  Baron  Huddleston. 

Mrs.     Peel,    wife     of     tlie 
Speaker. 

8.  Vittoi-io  Zanibelli. 

9.  Dean  Clnuch  of  St.  Paul's. 
Lord  ToUenaache,  85. 

11.  Lady  Caroline  A.  D.  lUissell, 

8V. 
Major  Cathcart  Bog'e. 

12.  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  sculptor, 

5t3. 
Dowager  Lady  Belper. 

13.  Mrs.  George  Cruikshank,  82. 

14.  Mrs.  Mundella. 

General  Sir  E.  A.  Whitniore. 
Canon  Lee,  56. 


15.  Kev.  William  Tyler,  "Non- 
conformist Bishop  of  East 
London," 

Eugene  Cliarpentier,histori- 
cal  painter,  80. 

1(3.   Mr.  Ashurst  Morris. 
General  Alfred  Terry. 

18.  Duchess     of     Northumber- 

land, 77. 
Dr.  Paepe,  Belgian  Socialist. 
AdolpLe    Belot,    dramatist 

and  novelist. 

19.  T.  Liudsei"  Aspland,  artist, 
83. 

Werner  Hahn,  German  bio- 
grapher and  historian,  47. 
General  Sir  Frank  Turner. 

22.  Auguste  Louis  Otin,  sculp- 
tor. 

21.   Professor  Laiit  Carpenter. 

25.  Archbishop    Thomson,     of 

York,  71. 
Coleridge  Kennard. 

26.  Dr.      Schliemann,      Greek 

arclipoologist,  68. 
W'i.liaiu  John,  naval  arclii- 
tect. 

27.  Emile   Eeichard,  President 

of    the    Paris    Municipal 
Council. 

29.   Thomas    Richardson,   M.P. 
for  Hartlepool. 
Octave  Feuillet,  novelist  acd 
dramatist,  78. 
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SIR  EDGAR  BCEHM. 


[Elliott  and  Fry. 
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MR.    BARON    HUDDLESTON. 
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THE  REV.  CANON  ROBERT  GREGORY,  M  A., 

THE  NEW  DEAX  OF  ST.  PAUL'jj. 


Obituary. 
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CAN   CANCER   BE  CURED? 


A  VISIT  TO  COUNT  MATTEI:    HIS  CHALLENGE  TO   THE   FACULTY- 

With  Letters  fro:^!  Prof.  Huxley,  Prof.  Tyndall,  Sir  Morell  Macke>^zie,  Prof.  Ray  Lankester,  and  Others. 


I.  HOW  I  CAME  TO  KNOW  COUNT  MATTEL 


An  cancer  be  cured  ?  According  to  the  doctors  it 
is  incurable.  Cut  it  out  when  it  first  appears, 
and  you  may  have  a  chance.     Let  it  alone,  and 

"°"°™"i     you    will 

die      in      agony. 

Medicine   can  do 

nothing,    but  one 

can  administer  a 

drug   to  dull  the 

pain  ;    the    knife 

at   the  beginning 

and    morphia    at 

the    end, —  these 

are     the      Alpha 

and      Omega     of 

medical      science 

in    dealing    with 

this  deadly  dis- 
ease.    But  Count 

Mattel  asserts 

that    cancer    can 

be  cured — that  he 

has  cured  it,  and 

is  curing  it,    and 

he  challenges  the 

medical  profes- 
sion   to     subject 

his  claims  to   the 

closest     scientific 

e  X  a  m  i  n  a  tion. 

That       challenge 

must  be  taken  up, 

and  in  the  fol- 
lowing   article,  I 

venture   to  hops^ 

the    case    is     so 

stated  as  to  render 

it  impossible  any 

longer    to   refuse 

the     inquiry    for 

wliich  the  Count 

pleads. 

lady     pa  get's 
introduction. 

Count  Mattel  is 
the  Italian  noble- 
man whom  Lady 
Paget  visited 
after  his  medicines  had  cured  her  husband,  now  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  It  was  her  paper 
in  the  National  Review  of  May,  partially  reprinted 
in  these  pages,  that  first  drew  general  attention  to  the 
fact  of  his  existence,  although  a  short  time  previously 
Commissioner  BootlrTucker  had  spoken  to  me  very 
strongly    about    his    own   personal    experience     of    his 


COUNT   MATTEI. 


medicines.  Commissioner  Tucker,  when  returning  from 
India  by  the  Brindisi  route,  passed  the  Count's  castle 
at  Riola,  called  upon  him,  was  very  favourably  impressed 

with  the  Count's 
personality,  and 
came  away  believ- 
ing almost  as 
much  in  Count 
Mattel  as  he  had 
previously  learnt 
to  believe  in  the 
Mattel  medicines. 
it  must  have  been 
a  quaint  sight  the 
meeting  between 
the  Anglo-Indian 
with  his  Oriental 
turban  and  flow- 
ing robes  and  the 
Italian  noble  in 
the  shades  of  the 
Moorish  Castle  of 
La  Rochetta ;  and 
the  two  men,  so 
different  in  many 
ways,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon 
ea3h  other.  Com- 
missioner Tucker 
was  grateful  for 
the  cure  of  a 
chronic  dysentery 
which  had  baffled 
all  the  Anglo- 
Indian  faculty  for 
many  years,  but 
which  had  yielded 
to  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  taste- 
less remed  es  of 
the  Lord  of  Lx 
Rochetta.  The 
Count,  when  he 
described  the 
scene  to  me,  was 
full  of  animation 
as  he  spoke  of  the 
Christ-like  figure 
of  the  English 
fakir,  with  his  long  hair  and  bare  feet,  and  I  think 
the  picture  thus  presented  somewhat  fascinated  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  whole.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  I  read  Lady  Paget's  article  that  I  took  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter.  Lady  Paget  Avould  not  have 
written  as  she  did  had  she  not  had  cause.  She  spoke  posi- 
tively  of    cancer  having   been  cured  by  Count  Mattel's 
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remedies  ;  slie  bore  testimony  born  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Count  ;  and  she  expressly  stated  that  she 
liad  in  her  own  person  and  in  those  of  her  friends  made 
actual  experiment  of  the  healing  efficacy  of  these  Mattel 
remedies.  This  impression,  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  mysterious  discovery  of  Count  Mattei, 
deepened  when  Lady  Paget's  second  article  appeared. 
Therein  she  declared  that  "  during  last  winter's  e[)idemic 
of  influenza  this  medicine  acted  like  magic,  patients  from 
a  condition  of  complete  prostration  being  restored  to  such 
complete  health  in  five  minutes  that  they  could  hardly 
believe  they  had 
really  been  ill." 
This  was  not  the 
testimony  of  a  no- 
body. It  was  the 
published  evidence 
of  a  lady  whose 
husband  has 

achieved  the  high- 
est position  in  the 
diplomatic  service 
— a  lady,  moreover, 
who  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  per- 
sonal or  interested 
motive  in  recom- 
mending the  reme- 
dies to  the  world. 
There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual 
condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the 
orthodox  faculty. 
Without  that,  no 
new  discovery  can 
be  deemed  w^orthy 
of  notice  by  the 
•outside  public. 
Such  censure  in- 
deed is  the  primd- 
facie  intimation 
"that  there  may  be 
something  in  it. 
The  subject  in- 
terested me  on 
account  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  vexed 
question  of  the 
credibility  of 
miracles.  Count 
Mattei  claims  to 
^vork  no  miracle  in 
the  supernatural 
sense.  But  to  cure 
a  deep  -  seated 
virulent  cancer  is 
an  exploit  wdiich  is 
almost  as  marvellous  and  unprecedented  as  the  making  the 
blind  to  see.  What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  an  intelligent 
mind  towards  any  apparently  impossible  feat  accomplished 
by  anyone  wielding  mysterious  or  unknown  or  secret 
powers  ?  Certainly  not  a  credulous  swallowing  of  whatever 
tale  which  ingenuity  can  invent  or  rumour  exaggerate,  but 
as  certainly  not  an  incredulous  rejection  a  priori  of  every- 
thing which  seems  to  exceed  our  limited  conceptions  of 
the  possible.  Yet  here  was  Lady  Paget,  a  credible 
and  disinterested  witness,  testifying  in  the  market-place 
that  a  certain  philanthropic  Italian  noble,  resident  at  La 


is 
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Rochetta,  had  discovered  certain  remedies  whicli  slie  and 
otlier  credil)le,  disinterested  witnesses  declared  to  })ossess 
analmost  supernatural  efficacy  for  curing  diseases,  hitherto 
incurable  by  the  aid  of  tlie  physician,  and  no  one  of  all 
tlie  Faculty  deemed  it  worth  while  so  much  as  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  these  things  were  so.  The  phenomenon 
is  familiar  enough  to  excite  no  remark.  But  if  such 
indifference  to  testimony  l)e  blameless  or  even  commend- 
able now,  wherein  lay  the  lieinous  wickedness  of  tliose 
KSadduceesof  old  who  disdained  even  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead  ] 

MRS.  booth's  death 

BED  TESTIMONY. 

With  these  ideas 
simmering    in    my 
head  I  went  down 
to    Clacton   to   bid 
Mrs.    Booth    fare- 
well.      We  talked 
much  of  cancer  and 
the    possibility    of 
its      cure.        ]Mrs. 
Booth  told  me  that 
one  of  the  saddest 
thoughts         which 
darkened         her 
closing  hours,   was 
that  the  long  course 
of    experiment     to 
which  she  had  per- 
mitted herself  to  be 
subjected   had  not 
resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  sure 
mode  of  treatment 
that     could      cope 
with   this    terrible 
scourge.        "  Will- 
ingly      would       I 
suffer    all     that    I 
have  gone  through 
over    again    if,    by 
my  sufferings,  some 
means     might     l^e 
discovered         that 
■would    heal    those 
others    Avho     have 
the   same    disease. 
But    I   have    been 
disappointed.        It 
was     not    to    be." 
\       "What,"    I     said, 
*'of     the      Mattei 
treatment?"   "His 
is    the    best,"  she 
said    emphatically. 
' '  His  '  green  elec- 
tricity, '  what  would  I  have   done   without  it  ?     I  have 
constantly   applied  it,    and  it  alone   has  given  me   any 
relief  from  this  terrible  pain."      "But,"    I  said,    "his 
treatment  did  not  cure  you."     "No,"  said  she,  "it  did 
not ;  but  that  is  because  I  did  not  stick  to  it.     It  is  slow 
and  tedious  to  be  always  taking  these  little  sips,  and  after 
a  time  I  gave  it  up."     I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this, 
knowing  that  the  opinion  of  the  family  was  that  the  Mattei 
medicine  had  been  fully  tried,  and  on  my  saying  as  much  she 
said,  speaking  w4th  much  earnestness,    "  I  am  dying,  not 
so   much   because   of    the   cancer,   but   because   I   have 
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neglected  to  use  the  Mattel  remedies.  If  I  had  only 
stuck  to  them  I  might  have  lived  many  years  yet.  I  am 
so  confident  of  this  that  I  liave  made  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me  promise  that  If  they  should  be  attacked  by 
cancer — my  mother  died  of  it,  and  it  may  reappear  in 
my  children — ^they  will  give  up  whatever  they  have  in 
hand,  and  go  at  once  to  Count  Mattel  and  place  them- 
selves for  three  months  under  his  treatment.  Then, 
when  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  it,  they  can  come 
hojne,  placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse  or 
someone  who  Avill  see  to  it  that  they  are  compelled  to 
take  the  remedies  regularly."  It  was  evidently  Mrs. 
Booth's  great  consolation  that  although  she  had  failed, 
from  natural  Impatience,  in  attaining  one  great  object 
for  which  she  deemed  her  illness  was  sent  to  her,  she 
had  obtained  sufficient  insight  into  the  secret  of  the  cure 
of  cancer  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  children,  and 
tlirough  them  the  relief  of  mankind  from  one  of  the 
most  horrible  of  diseases. 


DR.    KENNEDY  S 


SOLID    FACT. 


General  Booth  did  not  and  does  not  share  his  Avlfe's 
belief  in  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  Mattel  treatment 
against  cancer.  When  I  left  Mrs.  Booth's  death-bed, 
and  told  him  of  her  solemn  declaration,  I  added  that  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  possession  of  one  solid  fact,  in  the 
shape  of  the  cure  of  a  case  of  indubitable  cancer,  I 
should  go  over  to  Italy  and  see  the  Count  for  myself, 
General  Booth  shook  his  head.  "  Be  sure  of  your  solid 
fact  first,"  he  said.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  fact. 
It  came  to  me  unsought,  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
way  in  the  world.  In  Lady  Paget's  article  she  referred  to 
one  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  22,  George  Street,  Hanover  Scpiare, 
who  had  practised  Avith  much  success  entirely  with  those 
medicines.  I  found  on  inquiry  at  George  Street  that 
tliere  were  two  Dr.  Kennedys,  father  and  son,  partners 
in  an  extensive  practice,  who  confirmed,  and  more  than 
confirmed,  all  that  was  stated  by  Lady  Paget.  Shortly 
after  my  first  visit  Dr.  Kennedy  came  down  to  Wimljle- 
don  to  talk  over  some  literary  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  while  there  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
received  quite  unexpectedly  from  Scotland  the  report  of 
a  case  of  cure  from  malignant  cancer.  .1  asked  for 
verification. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  me  that  everything  was  as 
stated.  He  had  seen  the  certificates  of  operation,  and  had 
seen  the  Avoman.  The  patient  was  now  perfectly  well.  He 
would  bring  her  up  to  town  and  submit  her,  Avith  a  full 
report  of  the  case,  to  Dr.  Hubert  SnoAV,  of  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  and  any  committee  of  experts  whom  he  might 
select  from  the  medical  faculty.  Here  at  least  seemed 
prlmd-facie  evidence  of  a  fact  solid  enough  to  bear 
scrutiny,  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  pressure  of 
Avork  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  double  Clirist- 
mas  number,  I  made  arrangements  for  paying  a  hurried 
visit  to  Count  Mattel  at  Bologna. 

THK  FACULTY  AND  THE  CHALLENGE. 

My  determination  to  go  at  all  hazards  Avas  strengthened 
by  the  casual  remark  of  a  friend  Avho,  while  visiting  my 
wife,  mentioned  three  cases,  in  her  own  immediate  circle, 
of  persons  who  had  benefited  materially  by  the  use  of  the 
remedies  to  which  they  were  introduced  by  the  account 
given  of  Lady  Paget's  paper  in  the  Revieav  of  Rea'iews. 
One  who  had  only  a  week  to  liA^e,  being  in  the  last  stage 
of  cancer,  experienced  almost  complete  release  from  pain 
frci  the  application  of  the  remedies  ;  another,  who  had 
suffered  for  years  from  a  polypus  in  the  nose,  which 
deprived  her  of  taste  and  smell,  had  caused  it  to  disappear 


"  by  Mattel  ;  "  Avhlle  a  third,  whose  sight  was  darkened' 
by  cataract,  had  regained  her  sight.  These  cases  Avere 
accidentally  mentioned,  in  a  friendly  Avay,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  such  a  magazine  as  this  occasionally 
conferred  upon  its  readers.  There  remained  only  to 
await  the  result  of  the  challenge  to  Dr.  Snow 
and  the  cancer  specialists.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Avriting  in  the  Natumal  Review  of  Novem- 
ber, and  quoted  by  me  tliat  month,  stated  that  the- 
challenge  to  investigate  the  alleged  cr.se  of  cancer  cure- 
had  l)een  CA^aded.  Dr.  Snow  AA^as  ready  to  examine  into 
the  case  Avhen  it  had  been  submitted  to  any  medical 
society  ;  but  all  medical  societies  by  their  rules  being 
forbidden  to  examine  into  any  case  Avhere  the  cure  is  said 
to  haA^e  been  effected  by  any  secret  remedy,  Dr.  SnoAv's^ 
answer  was  simply  a  smart  shuffle  to  aA'oid  an  inquiry. 
The  inference  is  obvious.  To  shirk  an  appeal  to  your 
OAvn  tribunal  is  to  give  up  your  case  Avithout  even 
venturing  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  other  side. 

As  I  Avas  leaA^ng  London,  I  heard,  from  one  who  has 
long  been  intimate  AA^th  the  interior  personnel  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  that  there  Count  Mattel's  remedies- 
were  held  in  great  repute,  and  that  at  one  time  the  Count 
had  contemplated  leaving  the  Propaganda  one-half  of  the 
income  derlA'able  from  the  sale  of  his  medicines.  Clearly, 
therefore,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  man  Avho  Avas  capable 
not  only  of  convincing  so  many  people  that  he  had 
achieved  such  marA^ellous  cures  by  sucli  harmless  means, 
but  at  the  same  time  Avas  capal:)le  of  contemplating  the 
bequest  of  one-half  the  proceeds  of  his  discovery  to  the 
Propaganda  or  missionary  dej)artment  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  AA-as  a  man  Avhom  it  Avas  Avell  Avorth  a  journey 
across  Europe  to  see.  S'>  the  moment  I,  could  leaA'e  the 
proof-sheets  of  my  Noveml)er  number  I  started  for 
Bolos^na,  and  am  noAv  Avriting  at  Monte  Carlo  the  result 
of  the  obserA'ations  Avhich  I  made. 

"quack  I"       AVELL,    IF   TRUE,    THEN   GOOD    QUACK  I 

I  haA'e  mentioned  all  this  preliminary  matter  as  tlie 
best  and  most  natural  method  of  introducing  the  subject. 
It  explains  simply  and  in  order  of  time  hoAV  it  has  come  to- 
pass  that  these  pages  came  to  be  Avritten.  To  those  Avho 
believe  that  not  the  slightest  attention  should  ever  be 
paid  to  anyone  who  claims  to  haA'e  made  a  disco\''ery  tlie 
full  particulars  of  Avhich  he  is  not  prepared  to  publish  to 
the  Avorld — excepting,  of  course,  Avhen  the  discoverer 
happens  to  be  Dr.  Koch — the  narrative  of  how  I  came  to 
see  Count  Mattel  Avill  aftbrd  no  excuse,  much  less  justifica- 
tion, for  glAdng  so  much  prominence  to  one  aa'Iio  is  a  quack 
and  nothing  more.  He  is  a  quack,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  matter.  And  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to  say 
"quack  "  is  as  conclusive  a  mode  of  ending  controA^ersy  as 
to  say  ' '  heretic ' '  used  to  be  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  To 
those,  hoAvever,  Avho  reflect  that  at  this  moment  the  Avhole 
Faculty  of  Medicine  stand  utterly,  hopelessly  baffled 
before  cancer,  the  cry  of  "  quack, "  applied  to  one  AAdio 
appears  actually  to  have  achieved  cures  of  this  malignant 
and  intracta])le  disease,  must  appear  the  silliest  of 
absurdities.  If  the  regular  physicians  could  cure  cancer, 
well  and  good;  there  might  be  some  reason  in  their  pro- 
tests against  any  trespasser  on  their  ground.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, tliey  don't  even  pretend  to  cure  it.  As  to  this 
we  have  the  highest  authority,  that  of  Dr.  Hubert  SnoAV, 
of  the  Cancer  Hospital.  Writing  to  a  correspondent,  he 
says :  Cancer  is  increasing.  The  doctors  cannot  stem  its 
ad\'ance.  All  that  they  can  prescribe  is  to  cut,  without  even 
a  promise  that  the  knife  Avill  do  more  than  postpone  for  a 
little  time  a  torturing  death.  Thirty  thousand  die  every 
year  by  cancer,  and  as  the  disease  takes  froui  two  to  four 
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jears  to  torture  before  it  slays  its  victims,  tliers  must  be 
100,000  persons  upon  wliom  cancer  has  laid  the  mark  of 
death.  No  one  v;]u)  lias  lived  in  a  household  smitten  l>y 
tliis  deadly  plague  Avill  be  disposed  to  turn  aAvay  from 
^me  who  appears  to  have  actually  achieved  the  hitherto 
impossible  feat  of  curing  cancer,  merely  because  physi- 
cians who  have  failed  are  hissing  "quack  "  at  liim  from 
i^eliind  their  diplomas.  Quack  l)e  it,  then,  if  you  please. 
We  reply  to  tliose  wlio  hiss,  and  think  they  end  the 
jnatter  by  hissing,  Avho  is  there  ariiongst  us  who  would 
not  rather  be  cured  of  cancer  by  a  quack  than  left  to  die 
according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  College  of 


Pliysicians  ?  "Give  God  the  praise,"  said  the  Pkr.risee'J 
of  (jld,  wlien  hearing  of  a  cure  wrought  by  One  who  came 
from  Nazareth,  "for  we  know  this  man  is  a  sinner." 
"  Tlien  he  that  had  been  ))lind  answered  them,  saying, 
Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  kno  ,7  not :  one  thing 
I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  And 
that  answer  will  always  l)e  final,  even  although,  as  in 
olden  times,  tliey  reply,  "Thou  Avast  altogether  born  in 
sin,  and  dost  tliou  teacli  us  ^  And  they  cast  liimout. " 
Even  at  the  risk  of  the  same  major  excommunication  from 
tlie  1^ 'acuity  I  venture  to  set  forth  whai  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  about  Count  Mattel  and  his  discovery. 


THE    COUNTS    CASTLE    OF    LA    ROCHETTA. 


II.    COUNT   MATTEI   AT   HOME. 


Bologna,  the  city  of  arcades,  the  birthplace  of  Count 
Mattel,  has  a  famous  history,  which  links  the  time  of 
Har.nibal  with  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
familiar  to  Englishmen  as  a  stopping-place  on  the  road  to 
Brindisi.  Its  greatest  treasure  is  the  grave  of  St.  Dominic, 
who  died  there  six  hundred  years  since,  and  whose  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  was  proud  to  adorn,  is  still  one  of 
the  pilgrim  centres  of  the  Catholic  Avorld.  The  Uni- 
versity, conspicuous  among  the  universities  of  the  world, 
lias  never  confined  its  chairs  to  a  single  sex.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  it  has  occasionally 
had  women  as  i)rof essors  of  Greek,  anatomy,  mathematics, 
and  this  practice  it  has  boldly  persisted  in,  not  with - 
.standing  that  according  to  tradition  the  beauty  of  its  first 
lady  professor  was  so  overpowering  that  she  was  obliged  to 
deliver  her  lectures  from  behind  a  curtain  in  order  to 
•enable  her  impressionable  pupils  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  their  lessons  I  Bologna  has  long  had  an  honour- 
able fame  in  connection  with  the  study  of  medicine,  but  it 
was  not  until  1789,  when  the  French  were  making  their 
first  revolution,  that  Joseph  Galvani  discovered  at 
Bologna  the  hitherto  unsuspected  secret  of  the  current 
that  bears  his  name.  His  statue  stands  conspicuous  in 
ibhe  Piazza  Galvani,    in  which  his  marble  effigy  contem- 


plates with  curious  fixity  of  interest  the  frog  s  limbs 
whose  twitching  first  revealed  to  him  tlie  law  that  made 
him  famous.  "  The  frog's  dancing-master,"  the  Faculty 
styled  him  derisively  in  those  days,  disdainfully  scorning 
the  idea  that  Galvanism  was  otlier  than  pretentious 
quackery  ;  but  to-day  we  all  dance  to  his  music,  the 
Faculty  included. 

THE  COUNT  S  YOUTH  AND  HIS  MENTOR. 

Galvani's  great  discovery  was  but  twenty  years  old 
when  C?esar  Mattel  was  born.  His  parents  belonged  to 
one  of  the  richest  families  in  Bologna,  owning  a  palace  in 
the  city  and  large  possessions  outside,  inclcding,  among 
others,  the  seigniory  of  La  Rocca  de  Magnavacca,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  He 
was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Bologna,  where  he 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Latin.  When  he 
was  nineteen  his  father  died,  and  his  guardiaiic  findino- 
themselves,  as  he  naively  says,  somewhat  bored  by  his 
presence,  launched  him  upon  a  course  of  European 
travel,  with  a  full  purse,  and  no  other  control  than  his 
own  sweet  will.  It  was  in  1828  when  young  Mattel, 
"lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe,"  began  a  careei^ 
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of  extravagance  and  of  riot  which  lasted  till  1839.  He 
was  young  and  rich,  and  surrounded  by  those  who 
ministered  to  the  caprice  and  indulged  the  passions  of 
their  wealthy  patron.  From  this  wild  and  worthless  life 
he  was  reclaimed  hy  a  single  word  from  Paola  Costa, 
poet  and  philosopher.  Costa,  impressed  by  the  talent 
shown  in  one  of  Mattel's  satirical  verses,  sent  for  the 
author,  and  remonstrated  very  seriously  with  him  as  to 
the  wreck  which  he  was  making  of  his  life.  "Why 
waste  your  life  in  the  aimless  frivolities  of  society  wdien 
you  have  faculties  which  well  deserve  to  be  better 
employed  ?"  The  reproof  covering  the  compliment  went 
home.  Ciiesar  Mattel  there  and  then  abandoned  his 
dissipated  life,  and  applied  himself  with  characteristic 
energy  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  literature.  For 
the  next  two  years  Paola  Costa  was  his  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,  and  under  his  guardianship  Mattel's 


a  present  of  it,'  I  answered.  '  I  will  go  to  the  Pope  at 
once,'  said  he.  Next  day  I  was  summoned  to  a  private 
audience  with  Pio  Xono.  The  Pope  was  most  kind. 
His  manner  of  receiving  me  was  such  that  our  interview 
resembled  the  meeting  of  two  old  friends  rather  than  an 
audience  granted  to  a  subject  by  his  sovereign.  I  had 
never  been  at  my  Magnavaccan  seigniory,  and  could 
therefore  give  him  little  information.  I  promised,  how- 
ever, to  give  him  plans  of  the  territory,  and  hand  it  over 
to  him.  When  the  news  of  the  gift  to  the  Pope  got 
abroad  in  Pome,  I  w^as  lauded  to  the  skies.  For  the 
moment  I  was  the  idol  of  the  city  :  praised  in  the  news- 
papers as  a  patriotic  hero,  and  cheered  vociferously  when 
recognised  in  the  streets  and  cafes.  When  the  plans  of 
my  estate  arrived  I  took  them  to  the  Pope.  As  I  took 
my  con'je,  having  to  leave  for  Bologna  on  urgent  private 
business,  Cardinal   Aatonelli    said  to  me,   '  Well,  what 
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house  became  tlie  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  men  of 
letters  of  the  day.  Life  went  pleasantly  enough  on  the 
new  lines,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  forty  that  an 
incident  occurred  which  calls  for  special  note. 

WHY  THE   POPE   GAVE   HIM   HIS    COUNTSHIP. 

The  incident  in  question  gave  him  his  Countship.    The 
story  of  how  he  obtained  it  is  best  given  in  his  own  words. 

' '  I  was  in  Rome, "  he  says,  ' '  when  the  Austrians  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Po.  This  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion at  Rome.  One  evening  I  was  at  the  house  of  the 
Bolognese  treasurer,  Mgr.  Rusconi,  who  was  one  of  my 
friends.  The  ante-chamber  was  full  of  parsonages  who 
were  waiting  to  see  Mgr.  Rusconi.  Wlien  he  arrived, 
he  was  intensely  irritated,  and  gave  vent  to  his  dis- 
pleasure by  Hinging  liis  three-cornered  hat  against  the 
wall.  He  had  just  come,  he  said,  for  an  audience  with 
tlie  Pope,  and  he  w^as  furious  because  the  Austrians, 
crossing  the  frontier,  had  occupied  Comacchio  and 
Magnavacca.  '  What  1 '  I  exclaimed,  '  they  have 
occupied  Magnavacca  without  asking  my  permission  ? 
For  I  am  lord  and  master  of  La  Rocca  and  of  the  whole' 
canal  which  feeds  the  Lake  of  Comacchio,'  'Are 
you  speaking  seriously  ? '  said  Mgr.  Rusconi. 
*  Certainly,'  said  I.  'Then,'  said  Monsignor,  'you 
ought  to  sell  it  to  the  Pope.'     'I  will  make  Pio  Nono 


can  we  do  for  you  ? '  '  When  my  sovereign,'  I  answered, 
'  does  the  honour  of  accepting  something  from  my 
hands  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done.'  No 
sooner,  however,  had  I  arrived  at  Bologna  than  I 
received  pontifical  despatches  conferring  upon  me  the 
title  of  Count,  and  nominating  me  Treasurer  of 
Bologna." 

Count  Mattel  was  elected  deputy  in  the  first  Roman 
parliament  which  met  under  the  INIinistry  of  Rossi. 
When  Parliamentarism  gave  way  to  Revolution  he 
retired  from  politics,  and  also  laid  down  the  sword  which 
he  held  as  colonel  of  the  National  Guard.  His  ro^;',  he 
felt,  did  not  lie  in  legislatures  or  in  camps,  and  retiring 
from  the  troubled  arena  of  war  and  revolution  he  has 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  secluded  study.  He  resigned 
all  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  popular  choice  and 
pontifical  favour  with  the  exception  of  his  countship, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  botany,, 
and  chemistry  at  Vergato. 

THE    COLLIE    DOG    AND    THE    MATTEI   MEDICINE. 

It  was  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he 
tumbled  upon  the  discovery  wdth  which  his  name  is 
now  identified.  Like  all  discoveries  destined  to  be- 
famous— like  Newton's  ajjple,  for  instance,   which  gave 
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the  hint  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation 

til  J  acoident  which  opened  the  door  to  the  secret  of 

Matteism  Avas  but  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  prior 
research.  Count  Mattji  in  his  retreat  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  healing  art  had,  in  many  cases, 
de«^enerated  into  a  mere  parade  of  pathological  science  : 
of  anatomy  and  patliology  whole  volumes,  of  therapeutics 
a  pa<'-e  or  two.  This,  surely,  was  an  inversion  of  the  true 
propt>rtion.  To  depose  the  medicine  of  palliatives, 
was  necessary  to  find  the  medicine  that  cures. 
long  and  careful 
study  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Sanuiel 
Hahnemann,  the 
founder  of  mo- 
dern homoso- 
pathy,  he  adopt- 
ed his  leading 
ideas,  and  he  lias 
built  all  his  re- 
medies upon  the 
familiar  homa30- 
pathic  theory  of 
the  action  of 
'similars,  which 
homoeopaths  are 
fond  of  declaring 
was  the  basis  of 
the  system  of 
Galen.  Wherein 
homoeopathy  fail- 
ed, in  Count 
Mattel's  opinion, 
was  in  seeking 
too  exclusively  to 
combat  symptoms 
after  individual- 
ising them.  The 
true  policy  was  to 
combat  the  causes 
of  disease  rather 
than  its  outward 
man  if  e stations. 
*'  Satisfied,"  says 
Dr.  Kennedy, 
' '  that  for  every 
evil  there  exists 
somewhere  in  na- 
ture a  cure,  he 
turned  to  nature 
to  seek  at  her 
hands  a  new  Ma- 
teria Medica.  The 
brute  creation 
seek  out  herbs  to 
cure  them,  and  all 
norganic  substances  required  by  animal  economy  are  sup- 
plied in  the  vegetable  world  with  a  skill  which  mortal 
chemists  can  never  hope  to  approach.  Hence  Mattel  con- 
cluded it  is  in  the  vegetable  creation  that  God  has  placed 
medicine."  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  l)y  a  process 
of  reasoning,  circumstance  was  not  long  in  supplying  con- 
firmation. The  role  of  Galvani's  frog  was  filled  by  a 
sheep-dog  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  farmer.  This 
dog,  which  was  afflicted  with  a  peculiarly  loathsome 
species  of  mange,  used  to  relieve  itself  by  hunting  out 
and  eating  an  herb  that  grew  on  the  spurs  of  the 
Apennines.     Count  Mattel  followed  the  dog,  noted  the 
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herb  which  he  selected,  gathered  some  leaves,  distilled 
their  essence,  and  then  tried  the  product  on  a  human 
patient  suffering  from  scrofula.  Such  excellent  results 
were  obtained  that  the  Count  went  on  experimenting  with 
herbs,  until  by  degrees  he  succeeded  in  compounding  some 
eight  or  ten  medicines  and  five  electricities,  v^'ith  which 
he  treats  all  manner  of  diseases. 

WHAT   IS   HIS    SECRET  ? 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  that  sheplierd  dog  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Matteist  pharmacopoeia.   The  doo-lias 

long  since  been 
gathered  to  the 
shades  where 
abode  the  dog  of 
the  Seven 

Sleepers  and  the 
Wolf  Bitch,  foster 
mother  of  the 
founders  of  old 
Rome.  Not  even 
its  skin  remains, 
nor  has  any 
sculptor  com- 
memorated i  n 
marble  or  in  ever- 
during  bronze  the 
faithful  beast 
which  led  the 
way  to  the  "new 
medical  science." 
Count  Mattel, 
however,  does 
not  pretend  that 
his  concoctions  of 
mountain  herbs 
would  in  them- 
selves cure  dis- 
eases. His  herbs 
arc  good,  no 
doubt ;  but  the 
grand  secret  is 
the  fixing  in  the 
remedy  of  a  mys- 
terious something 
wdiich  he  calls  the 
electrical  prin- 
ciple. This,  lie 
asserts,  is  the 
vital  principle  of 
the  universe,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  is 
cousin-german  to 
the  astral  fluid  of 
the  occultists,  or 
the  strange  ethe- 
forcc  of  Keeley.  Count  Mattei,  however,  knows 
nothing  of  the  astral  force,  or  of  Keeley 's  motor.  He  simply 
maintains  that  he  knows  how  to  make  herbal  decoctions 
instinct  with  a  potent,  vital,  electrical  force  which  enables 
them  to  work  wonders.  That  they  do  work  wonders  in 
many  cases  seems  to  be  beyond  all  doul)t.  How  they  do 
it  no  one  explains  but  the  Count.  His  explanation  is 
that  their  power  is  derived  from  this  fixing  of  the 
electrical  principle,  and,  if  that  leaves  us  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever,  it  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  Jesuit's  suggestion 
that  their  eflicacy  is  due  to  the  potent  influence  of  the 
Black  Art  ! 
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EARLY    EFFORTS. 

Whether  from  electricity,  or  from  the  devil,  or  from  the 
herbs  of  the  field,  Count  Mattel  satisfied  himself  tliat  he 
had  discovered  a  secret  Avhich  was  capable  of  alleviating 
enormously  the  sufterings  of  mankind.  His  old  friend, 
Pius  the  Ninth,  placed  at  his  disposal  part  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Teresa  in  Rome,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  he  is 
said  to  have  achieved  some  marvellous  cures  of  cancer  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  In  those  days  Count 
Mattel  did  not  sell  his  medicine.  He  manufactured  it 
and  gave  it  away  to  all  who  asked  for  it.  He  opened  a 
dispensary  at  Bologna,  where,  from  1865  to  1867,  he 
claims  to  have  cured  an  immense  number  of  patients. 
01  these  things  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 
What  seems  certain  is  that  the  Count  was  much  aggrieved 
by  the  hostility  shown  to  his  remedies  l)y  the  regular 
Faculty.  He  was  and  is  as  full  of  enthusiasm  about  his 
medicine  as  a  boy  who  has  just  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  bow  and  arrow.  His  first  instinct,  after  repeated 
verifying  of  the  eflicacy  of  his  remedies,  v/as  to  appeal  to 
the  Church  to  add  the  healing  of  bodies  to  the  healing  of 
souls,  and  to  arm  every  parish  priest  with  the  cheap  and 
efiicacious  remedies  which  his  discovery  placed  within 
their  reach.  He  issued  a  circular  to  this  effect  to  ministers 
of  all  religions,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it 
met  with  no  response. 

THE    BUILDING    OF   LA    ROCHETTA. 

About  this  time  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  the  orthodox  Faculty,  together  with  some 
threats  of  personal  violence,  led  him  to  retire  to  his 
present  castellated  stronghold  of  La  Roclietta.  Here  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  rising  from  the  bed  of  the 
Reno,  at  the  oase  of  the  Bolognese  Apennines,  he  con- 
structed a  veritable  fortress,  in  tlie  heart  of  which  he 
stored  such  apparatus  as  is  necessary  for  compounding 
his  remedies.  There  he  has  lived  for  years,  and  there 
he  is  living  to  this  day.  In  a  donjon  keep,  approached 
by  a  steel  drawbridge  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  Avith  a 
trusty  Andrea  Ferrara  by  his  bedside,  and  a  tiny  toy 
revolver  ready  to  hand,  the  Count  remains  on  guard 
against  the  assassination  Avhicli  he  believes  was  once  at 
least  seriously  planned  by  liis  enemies.  Xow  he  admits 
his  enemies  have  changed  their  tactics.  Tliey  no  longer 
p}ot  his  destruction  with  sword  and  pistol.  They  wage 
against  his  remedies  the  deadlier  warfare  of  suppression. 
Under  the  law  of  Italy,  Count  Mattel,  being  the  holder  of 
no  medical  diploma,  is  forbidden  to  hold  consultations 
or  to  prescribe  medicines.  By  a  new  law,  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1st,  no  medicine  or  remedy,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  officially  stated,  Avill  be  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  all  Italy.  Against  these  new  weapons,  stsel 
draAvbridges  and  Andrea  Ferraras  are  of  no  avail,  and 
Count  Mattel  can  only  lament  the  unhappy  prejudice 
which  leads  mankind  to  offer  the  most  stubborn  opposi- 
tion to  those  Avho  seek  to  do  it  good. 

WHY   HE    KEEPS    HIS    SECRET. 

()f  late  years  Count  Mattel  Avas  led  to  abandon  his 
earlier  practice  of  giving  aAvay  his  medicines.  He  fountl 
that  by  giving  them  aAA^ay  Avholesale,  lie  did  not  secure 
their  Avidest  possible  distribution.  Count  Mattel  is  a 
zealous  propagandist  of  Matteism.  If  he  had  his  A\'^iy  he 
would  administer  one  of  his  phials  of  remedies  every 
year  to  every  individual  in  this  planet,  and  it  is  his  honest 
opinion,  which  he  expresses  Avith  a  childlike  frankness, 
that  the  human  race  Avould  be  immensely  benefited  by 
such  an  administration.  Wlien  he  gave  his  medicines  away, 
he  had  no  control  over  their  dissemination.     Tlie  chemists 


who  applied  for  them  often  afiixed  prohibitive  prices,  while 
imitators  sprung  up  in  scores  on  every  side.  Against 
these  lie  had  no  remedy.  It  Avas  of  course  possible  for 
him  to  have  disclosed  his  secret,  and  so  to  haA^e  enabled 
CA^eryone  to  endeaA^our  to  compound  the  remedies  Avliich 
he  belieA^ed  to  be  so  efticacious  for  the  healing  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Avliole  Avorld.  But  against  this  course 
there  AA^as  the  weighty  objection  that,  although  he  could 
disclose  his  secret,  he  could  not  be  sure  that  those  to 
Avhom  it  AA'as  imparted  Avould  manufacture  the  compound 
Avith  the  care  and  exactitude  upon  Avliich  its  efiect 
depended.  Every  chemist  Avould  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture his  own  electricities  and  remedies.  A  breakneck 
competition  Avoald  lead  to  a  depravation  of  the  quality  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  whole  Matteist  "  science  "  Avould 
be  hopelessly  discredited  before  it  had  established  for 
itself  a  right  to  a  place,  and  a  leading  place,  in  the  phar- 
macopojias  of  the  Avorld.  Again,  if  the  secret  Avere 
common  property,  it  Avould  be  no  one's  special  interest  to 
push  the  distribution  of  the  remedies.  Count  Mattel, 
therefore,  decided  to  keep  his  secret,  preserve  the  manu- 
facture ill  his  OAA^i  hands,  to  issue  the  remedies  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  that  would  admit  of  a  profit  to  the 
distributor,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  propagandism  of 
the  iieAA^  doctrine,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  Avho  palm  off 
upon  the  public  fraudulent  imitations  of  the  genuine  reme- 
dies. These  general  reasons  have  been  enforced  AA'ithin  the 
last  fcAv  years  by  private  personal  reasons  of  a  somewhat 
painful  nature.  Count  Mattel  is  not  married.  His  heir, 
to  Avliom  he  had  bequeathed  his  secret  and  all  his  Avealth, 
AA'as  a  nephew  Avliom  he  trusted  absolutely,  glA'ing  him  a 
power  of  attorney  to  act  in  his  name  and  to  deal  with  his 
property.  This  iiepheAv  shoAA^ed  his  appreciation  of  his 
uncle's  confidence  by  using  his  poAver  of  attorney  to 
possess  himself  of  the  patrimonial  inheritance.  He 
squandered  in  a  fcAv  years  betAveen  three  and  four 
millions  of  francs,  and  Avas  still  plunging  Ijravely  Avlien 
the  creditors  foreclosed.  It  Avas  a  great  blow  to  the  old 
Count  Avlien  his  ancestral  estates  were  sent  to  the  hammer, 
and  La  Roclietta  itself  narroAvly  escaped  the  uniA'ersal 
destruction.  He  disinherited  the  scapegrace,  and  has 
adopted  in  his  stead  a  blameless  young  man,  Signor 
Venturoli  Mattel,  Avho  has  noAV  sole  charge  of  the  Count's 
aftairs.  Thanks  to  his  business  aptitude,  and  the  groAV- 
iiig  demand  for  the  Mattel  medicines  in  all  parts  of  the 
Avorld,  the  Count  has  been  able  to  retricA'e  his  fortunes, 
and  althougli  he  is  ikjw  nearly  82  years  of  age,  he  hopes 
to  see  himself  once  more  re-established  in  j^ossession  of 
his  ancestral  domains. 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  IN  BOLOGNA. 

It  Avas  Signor  Venturoli  Mattel  Avhom  I  met  at 
Florence,  at  the  spacious  palace  in  Bologna,  Avhence 
remedies  are  despatched  every  post  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  Avorld.  He  is  a  quiet,  reserved  young  man  of  32,  Avho 
feels  the  graA'e  responsibility  of  his  position.  The  Count 
does  no  business.  He  lives  at  Riola  among  the  mountains. 
All  the  practical  Avork  of  carrying  on  the  distribution  of  the 
remedies,  the  publication  of  the  monthly  and  fort- 
nightly bulletins  or  monitors  of  the  electro-homoeo- 
pathic system,  is  done  in  the  Rue  Mazzini.  Signor 
Venturoli  Mattel  took  me  through  room  after  room, 
showed  me  the  great  carboys  full  of  the  medicaments, 
the  cases  ready  packed  to  be  sent  off"  to  the  Avorld's  end, 
the  files  of  letters  from  patients  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  the  volumes  of  the  publications  devoted  to  the  "  new 
medical  science."  He  told  me  that  they  sent  out  about 
a  million  pliials  of  the  little  granules  every  year,  and 
about  as  many  bottles    of   the  electricities  and  boxes  of 
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ointment.  Germany  and  Russia  were  their  best  cus- 
tomers. In  France,  I  understood,  the  Mattei  remedies 
had  met  with  considerable  difficulties  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  various  pseudo-Matteists  who  had 
sprung  up,  each  vaunting  his  own  specific  and  discrediting 
the  original  discovery.  Bub  even  in  France,  nt)t\vitli- 
standing  these  schemes,  the  progress  of  Matteism  was 
sufficiently  rapid  to  have  united  into  one  all  the  existing 
homoeopaths  in  what  may  be  described  as  an  anti-Mattei 
Union.  There  was  a  signal  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
impress  the  imagination  in  the  building.  All  was  quiet, 
almost  too  quiet,  for  the  headquarters  of  a  system  which 
has  branches  in  almost  every  country  under  the  sun. 

AT   RIOLA. 

Next  day  Signor  Venturoli  took  us  by  the  early  train 
to  Riola,  where  we  were  to  see  the  hermit  Count  in  the 
fsecluded  retreat  which 
he  has  built  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  for  Italy 
a  somewhat  grey  day, 
which  would  have  been 
pleasantly  warm  for  an 
English  September. 
Riola  lies  on  the  line  to 
Florence,  about  thirty 
miles  down  the  Reno. 
The  line  follows  the 
course  of  the  river, 
Avhich  it  crosses  more 
than  once,  and  dives 
through  some  tAventy 
short  tunnels,  redolent 
of  the  smell  of  Cardifi" 
patent  fuel,  with  which 
all  the  locomotives  on 
this  line  are  driven. 
The  leafless  vines  were 
haiii^ing  from  the  bifur- 
cated  trees,  which  stood 
in  long  rows  on  the  right 
of  the  railway,  forming 
41  curious  contrast  to  the 
•cruelly  trimmed  poplars, 
whose  leaves  and  branches 
up  to  their  very  topmost 
branch  had  been  cut  for 
fodder  and  for  fuel.  On 
we  went,  leaving  the 
trees  behind  us,  entering 
A  deforested  region  where 
the      hills      had       been 

stripped  of  the  woods,  which  once  held  the  soil  together 
and  stored  up  the  moisture  of  winter  for  the  needs  of 
summer,  with  results  only  too  conspicuous  in  the  shape 
of  landslips,  and  mountain  sides  as  bare  as  the  roofs  of 
Regent  Street.  Just  before  reaching  Riola,  one  such 
landslip  had  destroyed  the  railway  bridge  across  the 
Reno,  and  compelled  the  line  to  make  a  considerable 
detour  t:  :he  right.  At  last,  however,  we  reached  Riola. 
"There,"  said  our  guide,  "  there  is  La  Rochetta  I  '' 

The  illustration  on  page  37,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph from  the  river  level,  conveys  a  fairly  good  im- 
pression of  the  quaint  but  beautiful  edifice  whicli  Count 
Mattei  has  built  for  himself  on  a  wooded  knoll  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  rugged  peaks  of  Monte  Ovolo  and  Monte 
Vigese. 

AN   ABBOTSFORD   ALHAMBRA. 

The  summit  of   one  of   these  hills  is  almost  exactly 
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pyramidal  in  contour,  as  if  the  mountain-building  Titans 
of  the  past  had  wished  to  anticipate  the  architecture  of 
the  men  who  piled  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  La  Rochetta  stood  a 
bright  red-col(jured  villa,  occu}ned  Ijy  the  factor  of 
the  estate,  a  brilliant  spot  of  colour  in  the  midst  of  ths 
surrounding  grey.  The  day  was  too  dull  for  us  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  snow-;overed  peaks  in  the  distance, 
which,  a  day  or  two  after,  I  saw  radiant  in  sunsliine 
from  the  bridge  at  Florence  ;  but,  even  v/ithout  the 
snow  mountains,  the  scene  was  full  of  a  certain 
grandeur  and  beauty.  A  road,  sloppy  and  niuddy 
enough  to  have  been  the  product  of  an 
November,  crossed  the  railway  and  wound 
liills  through  the  woods  to  the  Counts  castle.  In 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  reached  the 
castle,    passing    on    our   way    the    hotel    of    La    Rosa, 

where  the  Count'spatients 
formerly  stayed  for  treat- 
ment. A  rabbit-warren 
in  the  hill-side,  where  the 
Count  keeps  a  flourish- 
ing colony  of  Belgian 
hares,  lay  below.  The 
Count's  garden  surrounds 
the  castle.  Passing 
through  the  Moorish  por- 
tico, we  entered  the  court- 
yard and  looked  around. 
Imagine  Abbotsford  in 
Italy,  but  Abbotsford 
crossed  with  the  Alham- 
bra  and  perched  on  the 
AjDennines,  and  you  can 
conceive  La  Rochetta. 
And  to  make  the  re- 
membrance complete, 
there  were  the  beautiful 
dogs.  Tiger  and  another, 
apparently  honoured  as 
the  representatives  of  the 
original  discoverer  of 
anti-scrofuloso.  The  en- 
trance was  guarded  by 
quaint,  grotesque  mon- 
sters—  some  of  them  the 
spoil  of  ancient  monas- 
teries ;  others,  fantastic 
emanations  of  the  Count's 
own  fancy — glorified  gar- 
goyles, and  other  mon- 
strosities in  stone, 
place  has  the  solidity  of  a  Norman  keep  and  the 
fantastic  colour  of  a  Moorish  palace. 
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THE    COUNT   AT    HOME. 

In  the  hall,  where  a  bright  wood  fire  was  burning,  Count 
Mattei  received  us.  He  is  a  man  about  the  middle  height, 
and  apparentl}^  not  more  than  60,  although,  according  to 
the  almanac,  he  will  be  82  in  January.  His  hair  is  black, 
his  step  is  vigorous,  and  although  I  would  not  like  to 
match  him  in  a  trial  of  strength  against  the  phenomenal 
Old  Man  of  Ha  warden,  he  is  as  full  of  buoyant  vigour  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  AVe  were  soon  seated  round  the 
fire,  and  full  of  j^leasant  chat  about  the  country-side,  in 
which  the  Count  spends  his  daj's,  and  the  castle,  in  the 
building  of  which  he  finds  the  relaxation  of  his  life.  Con- 
spicuous over  the  fireplace  v.as  an  immense  vase  in 
Corinthian   bronze,  the  gift  of  Mr.    T.  M.  Elliott,    who, 
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having  been  attacked  by  cancer  in  the  face,  had  travelled 
from  Valparaiso  to  Riola,  and  had  remained  there  until 
cured.  With  the  vase  was  his  card,  expressing  his  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  the 
Count.  The  hall  oj^ened  into  a  dining-room,  which  in 
turn  communicated  with  the  kitchen.  From  the  other 
end  a  flight  of  stairs  led  up  to  the  white  marble  bedroom, 
reserved  for  guests.  Old  armour,  Moorish  inscriptions, 
a  Chinese  banneret  with  Chinese  characters,  hung  round 
the  walls.  The  daily  and  vreekly  papers,  including  a 
Parisian  comic  paper,  lay  on  the  settee.  The  hermit,  it 
was  evident,  although  out  of  the  world,  was  still  of  it, 
and  full  of  active  interest  in  all  its  affairs. 

He  talked  of  his 
remedies  with  an  al- 
most childish  eager- 
ness.    No  one  could 

spend  an  hour  with 

him    and     not     feel 

that     he     implicitly 

believed  that  he  had 

made      a     discovery 

which     nothing    but 

the   perversity    of 

human    nature,    and 

the    professional 

jealousy  of  the  doc- 
tors,    could   account 

for    its    not   coming 

at  once  into  universal 

use. 


o  u  n  t '  s 
Book" 


THE  COUNT  S  GOLDEN 
BOOK. 

The  C 
''Golden 
contains  a  most  valu- 
able collection  of 
autographs.  Letters 
were  there  heaped 
together  from  half 
the  Courts  of  Europe. 
Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  letter  of  the 
lectrice  of  the  Em- 
press of  Austria, 
dated  January  1], 
1881  :— 

The  medicaments 
which  we  have  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke 
Louis,  brother  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  which 
have  been  employed 
with  great  success  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  encourages  me  to  follow  your  method,  etc. 

Here  is  another,  of  quite  recent  date,  from  another 
royal  personage,  written  by  Baron  de  Brack,  aide-de- 
camp, and  dated  Munich,  May  27,  1890  :— 

His  Royal  Highness  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  has  charged  me  to 
ask  you  to  oblige  him  by  sending  a  box  of  medicaments 
named  in  the  accompanying  list.  His  Highness  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  for  he  has  the  most  unshakable  faith  in  those 
remedies  (ayant  une  foi  immuable  dans  ces  remedes),  which 
have  already  done  him  much  good. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  telegraphed  urgently  for  medicines  to  save  the 
life  of  his  infant  child.  They  were  sent,  and  were 
apparently  successful,  for  another  telegram  soon  followed, 
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saying,  "  thanks  to  God  and  to  your  remedies,"  the  child 
had  recovered.  There  were  several  letters  from  ambas- 
sadors and  ambassadors'  wives.  One  was  from  tho 
German  Embassy  at  Rome,  saying  : — 

I  have  used  your  remedies  lately  with  a  success  as  instan- 
taneous as  complete,  and  I  shall  certainlv  not  fail  to  make  a 
very  active  propaganda  for  electro-homoeopathy. 

GENERAL   IGNATIEFF. 

Of  letters  from  Roumanian  generals  and  princes  and 
statesmen  there  seeiaed  to  be  no  end.  Orleanist  princes 
also  proposed  to  call  upon  him,  and  besought  him  to  send 
them  his  remedies.  Among  those  who  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Riola  was 
none  other  than  the 
famous  General  Igna- 
tieff,  who,  accom- 
panied by  the  Count- 
ess and  the  Princess- 
Galitzin,  arrived  at 
La  Rochetta  one  dciy 
in  anything  but  a 
good  humour  at  the 
wretched  sh  andry  dan 
of  a  one-horse  car 
which  conveyed  them 
from  the  station  to 
the  castle.  "  What 
do  you  mean,"  asked 
the  irate  Russian, 
'•  by  sending  such  a 
trap  as  that  to  meet 
us  i " 

•"  Why,  "       said 
Count    Mattel,     "if 
you  wanted  to  come 
in     state,    you    had 
better  have  brought 
a    landau    and    pair 
over  from  Bologna." 
Count     Ignatieff's 
trouble    was    an    in- 
flammation    of     the 
eyelids,  and,  judging 
from    the    following 
letterfromthe  Count- 
ess, he  received  con- 
siderable relief  from 
the  Count  s  remedies 
— the   one-horse  car 
notwithstanding. 
The   letter,   dated 
July,   1879,  was  evi- 
dently  written    just 
before  Count    Igna- 
tieff  began  his  brief 
but  brilliant  career  as  Governor  of  Nijni-Novgorod.     It 
ran  thus  : — 

My  husband,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  St.  Petersburg 
in  order  to  fill  a  post  in  the  administration  of  the  interior, 
has  charged  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to  say  that 
he  continues  to  follow  your  advice  with  the  greatest  success. 
It  has  made  a  cure  almost  miraculous,  the  details  of  which 
he  will  give  you  himself. 

Then  followed  orders  for  various  phials  to  be  forwarded, 
and  the  letter  closed  with  the  characteristic  remark  that 
the  Count  awaited  their  arrival  with  impatience. 

SOME    OF   HIS    PATIENTS. 

M.  Hamburger,  another  Russian  diplomatist,  wrote  for 
medicines  with  which  he  hopes  to  restore  the  health  of: 
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his  wife,  "as  they  have  ah-eacly  restored  mine."  The 
Russians,  high  and  k)\v,  were  profuse  in  their  expressions 
of  gratitude.  The  Princess  Worontzoff,  of  the  Russian 
Court,  is  described  in  one  letter  as  "one  of  the  greatest  of 
your  admirers,"  and  the  tobacco-pouch — a  curiously  orna- 
mented affair — was  her  gift.  His  gold  watch  was  the  gift 
of  another  Russian  lady  at  the  Court.  Among  others,  I 
was  delighted  to  come  across  a  letter  in  which  Madame 
Helbig— the  Admirable  Crichton  of  modern  women — -was 
described  as  "one  of  your  great  admirers,"  who  had  just 
achieved  the  cure 
of  a  favourite  dog- 
by  the  wonder- 
working globules. 
Gregorieff,  the 
Petersburg  banker, 
wrote  declaring  that 
he  owed  his  life  to 
the  Count,  and  that 
he  regards  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  epoch. 
Of  English  letters 
there  Avere  not  so 
many,  but  there  was 
no  lack  of  gossip 
about  eminent  Eng- 
lish men  and  Anglo- 
Indians  who  had 
received  great  bene- 
fit from  his  treat- 
ment. The  Duchess 
of  Argyll  wrote  in 
1884,  d_eclaring 
that,  after  having 
suffered  for  many 
years  from  an 
asthma  so  violent 
as  to  make  life  in- 
sujjpo  rtable,  she 
had  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  his 
treatment  that  she 
was  DOW  in  hopes 
of  complete  re- 
0  o  V  e  r  3'.  Lady 
Heron  wrote,  ac- 
knowledging the 
complete  cure  of 
an  obstinate  liver 
complaint. 

CARDIXAL     L.VVI- 
GERIE. 


The  Count  spoke 
freely  as  to  the 
use  whicli  was  made 
of  his  medicines  by 
the  missionaries  in 
A-arious     parts      of 

the  world.  There  is  a  hospital,  he  said,  at  Hankow,  in 
China,  where  1,000  native  patients  are  treated  entirely 
by  the  French  Sisters  of  Mercy  with  the  medicines.  The 
Jesuits,  although  somewhat  inclined  to  look  askance  in 
some  places  at  the  medicines  as  owing  their  efficacy  to  un- 
holy science,  have  made  good  use  of  them  in  India.  It  is 
a  Jesuit  father  at  the  Dispensary  at  Mangalore  who  claims 
to  have  wrought  several  marvellous  cures  of  leprosy 
at  a   cost  which  does  not  amount  to  a  pound  a  head. 


CARDINAL   LAVIGEEIE. 


Incredible  though  this  testim  )ny  "may  appear,  it  is  con- 
firmed ])y  a  Mr.  D'Acost;i  in  Caljutta,  who  has  written  to 
the  Indian  DalUj  Neir.i,  giving  particulars  concerning 
the  cure  of  unmistakable  leprous  sores  by  tlie  same  simple 
remedies.  One  of  the  letters  in  the  Golden  Book  which 
interested  me  much  was  from  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  It  was. 
a  long  letter,  which  l)egan  by  stating  that  he  had  heard 
from  many  serious  and  trustworthy  authorities  of  the 
marvellous  results  which  had  been  achieved  ])y  the 
Count's  remedies,  in  tlic  hands  of  the  French  Sisters  of 

Bon  Secours  in 
Tunis,  and  also  in 
the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  good  Cardinal 
wrote,  pointing  out 
what  an  innnense 
advantage  it  would 
be  if  all  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in 
Northern  Africa 
could  be  furnished 
with  these  reme- 
dies, so  simple  and 
so  costless,  with 
which  they  could 
heal  the  bodies  of 
those  whose  souls 
they  sought  to  save. 
But,  added  he  with 
practical  good  sense 
"could  you  not 
devise  some  means 
by  Avliich  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to 
bo  for  ever  taking 
sips  of  your  medi- 
cine ?  In  the  heart 
of  the  desert,  in 
the  midst  of  savage 
tribes,  it  is  dithcult 
to  take  the  regula- 
tion dose  with  the 
regulation  persist- 
ency." I  asked 
Count  Mattel  what 
he  had  replied. 
"  Oh,"  he  said, 
"they  can  take 
the  granule  dry.  It 
costs  more,  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  not 
so  efficacious. 
Every  sip  of  the 
solution  gives  a 
kind  of  electrical 
fillip  to  the  system, 
but  the  curative 
element  is  in  the 
granules  whichever 
way  you  take 
them." 


A    CURE    FOR   SEA   SICKXESS. 

The  Americans  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  the  infinite- 
simal doses  as  the  Europeans  and  the  Asiatics.  Some 
Americans,  however,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  offered  him  £200,000  for  his  secret,  but  the  offer 
was  rejected.  An  American  minister  in  Italy  wrote  saying 
he  always  used  the  remedies  with  very  great  benefit, 
but  hitherto  Dr.  Puschaek,  the  American  representative 
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of  the  Count  in  Chicago,  has  not  done  inucli  more  than 
keep  the  system  in  evidence  before  the  American  public. 
It  was  curious  to  hear  the  Count  talk  of  cancer  cures  as 
if  they  were  among  the  ordinary  everyday  incidents  of 
life.  He  said  that  two  Germans  from  the  Court  had  come 
to  Riola  to  ask  him  to  go  to  prescri])e  for  the  Emperor 
Frederick.  He  had  refused,  as  he  always  refuses,  to  attempt 
anything  after  an  operation.  Medicines  were  sent  to  San 
Remo,  but  he  knew  nothing  as  to  whether  they  had  been 
used.  Of  a  much  more  universal  malady,  although  for- 
tunately by  no  means  so  fatal,  he  maintained  he  had 
.achieved  a  complete  mastery.  Sea-sickness,  he  said, 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  few  grains  of  one  of 
his  decoctions,  taken  dry  or  sipped  in  solution,  enable  the 
Avorst  sailors  to  contemplate  with  composure  the  Channel 
passage.  My  fellow  traveller  contirmed  this.  Himself 
but  an  indifferent  sailor,  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  the 
;magic  globules,  made  the  journey  from  Harwich  to 
Antwerp  and  back  in  a  lumpy  sea  without  ex- 
periencing even  a  momentary  qualm.  Mrs.  Booth- 
Tucker  also  found  some  relief  on  her  journey  to 
India.  Of  course  with  some  travellers  it  fails,  but  if 
even  it  was  efficacious  in  50  per  cent,  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  mal  de  mev  ! 

THE    CASTLE    OF   LA   ROCHETTA. 

As  it  was  nearing  luncheon,  the  Count  suggested  we 
should  inspect  the  Castle,  an  invitation  which  was  wel- 
comed with  alacrity.  In  and  out  and  round  about  we 
wandered,  marvelling  at  the  continual  surprises  which 
met  us  in  every  room.  The  castle  is  Ijuilt  around  the 
rock  which  rises  almost  to  the  highest  battlement. 
First  to  design  and  then  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
his  fancies — these  have  l)een  the  amusement  of  all  his  later 
years.  It  originally  began  as  a  Swiss  chalet  ;  it  has  gradu- 
ally developed  into  a  massive  little  castle.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  western  wing  he  is  constructing  a  cliapel  Avitli 
.a  mausoleum  attached,  where,  when  even  scrof-tjiap  fails 
to  prolong  his  life,  the  Coui.t  is  preparing  a  niarl)le  sarco- 
phagus as  his  last  resting-place.  Strange  though  it  may 
appear,  the  Count,  whose  passion  for  Moorish  architecture 


has  led  him  to  reproduce  the  Court  of  the  Lions  in  the 
heart  of  Italy,  has  never  seeii  the  Alhambra,  and  never 
travelled  inthe  East.  Everything  has  been  reproduced  from 
drawings  and  plans,  and  every  detail  has  been  worked  out 
by  his  own  retainers.  They  have  even  made  the 
coloured  tiles  with  which  tlie  floors  are  paved.  It  is 
marvellous  what  a  simple  peasant  can  do  when  his  heart 
is  in  his  work  and  a  directing  intelligence  is  by  his  side. 
One  thing  pleased  me  much  :  the  vrhole  of  the  round  tower 
in  the  western  wing  is  literally  honeycombed  Avith  holes. 
"Why  these  holes  I "  I  asked.  "For  the  swallows,"  was 
the  reply. 

We  were  not  admitted  to  the  secret  laboratory  where 
this  Wizard  of  the  Hiils  works  his  wonders.  But  we  went 
into  the  violet  chamber,  wound  up  the  steel  drawbridge, 
and  marvelled  at  the  allegorical  frescoes  on  the  wall  of 
the  Chamber  of  Illusions.  The  sunlight  one  day  cast 
such  strange  shadows  on  the  wall  that  the  fancy  seized 
the  Count  to  have  them  painted.  The  result  was  a 
gigantic  fresco,  representing  the  downfall  of  the  old 
systems  of  medicine  before  the  "new  medical  science"  of 
Count  Mattel. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hall  Ave  found  a  splendid 
luncheon  awaiting  us.  The  hermit  of  La  Rochetta  does  not 
live  like  an  anchorite,  and  his  cook,  a  little  Italian  maid  of 
14,  might  give  lessons  Avith  advantage  to  the  chefs  of  some 
London  clubs.  Course  folloAved  course,  all  perfectly 
served,  until  at  last  coffee  sent  from  Demerara  by  a 
grateful  patient  lu'ought  the  meal  to  a  close.  The  Count 
did  not  lunch  Avith  us.  It  is  only  at  dinner  that  he 
presides  at  his  own  table,  in  patriarchal  fashion,  sur- 
rounded by  his  retainers,  avIio  sit  down  side  by  side  Avith 
his  guests.  After  lunch  he  rejoined  us  in  the  hall, 
smoking  his  pipe.  Almost  everything  at  table  was  the 
produce  of  his  OAvn  estate  ;  wine,  game,  fish,  foAvl,  fruit, 
Avere  home-groAvn.  After  some  more  pleasant  talk  full 
of  the  same  cheery  confidence  in  the  coming  triumph 
of  the  ncAv  medical  science,  Ave  took  our  leave  of  the 
Pope  of  Health,  as  he  humorously  styled  himself,  and 
soon  Avere  speeding  back  to  Bologna  along  the  A^alley  of 
the  Reno. 


III.     WHAT   DOES   IT   ALL   COME  TO  ? 


And  now  the  question  arises.  What  does  it  all  come 
to  ]  Is  this  amiable  enthusiast  in  the  Apennines  the 
benefactor  of  the  Avorld  ]  or  is  he  but  another  charlatan  bent 
upon  filling  his  pockets  by  gulling  the  pul)lic  ?  Conscious 
charlatan  Count  Mattel  does  not  seem  to  be.  He  believes 
in  his  remoGlies  as  Mr.  Gladstone  belieA^es  in  Home  Rule, 
•or  Cardinal  Manning  belieA'es  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Whether  he  is  justified  or  not  in  his  belief,  Avho  can  say  ] 
It  is  a  question  of  evidence,  of  experiment,  of  careful 
■scientific  observation.  No  one,  of  course,  pretends  to 
believe  in  a  universal  specific.  It  is  not  enough  to  shoAV 
that  his  remedies  fail  and  often  fail.  Tried  by  that  test  OA^ery 
system  in  the  Avorld  stands  condemned.  Men  and  Avonien 
have  a  perverse  habit  of  dying  in  si)ite  of  all  the  systems 
iuA'ented  to  keep  them  aliA'j.  Tlie  (j[uestion  is  not  Avhether 
they  do  not  often  fail,  for  that  must  be  taken  for  granted 
in  any  case,  but  whether  or  not  they  often  succeed  Avhere 
other  remedies  haA'C  been  useless.  (_)f  course  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  this  hap]iens  in  isolated  cases. 
Cures,  and  remarkable  cures,  hav2  been  Avrought  by  bread- 
and-butter  pills  and  by  potions  of  coloured  Avater.  The 
imagination  plays  a  great  part  in  medicine.  But 
imagination  Avill  not  cure  a  cat,  nor  Avill  imagination  cure 
a  cancer.  Both  of  these  achieA'ements  are  claimed 
by  the  Matteists.  They  cannot  possibly  be  accused 
of  confining  their  experiments  to  any  selected 
fcAv.       The      Chinese     at     HankoAv,      the     Arabs      of 


Northern  Africa,  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America,  the 
lepers  of  India,  together  Avith  the  courtiers  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  diplomatists  of  Germany,  and  the  royalties  of 
Austria,  make  up  a  sufficiently  extended  range  of  subjects 
for  the  experiment  to  be  fairly  exhaustive.  At  the  same 
time,  the  results  of  the  experiment  have  not  been  noted 
Avith  scientific  accuracy  to  afibrd  us  anything  approaching 
to  certainty  as  to  the  curative  A'alue  of  the  ncAv  remedies. 
Of  course,  to  any  jDerson  unaccustomed  to  the  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  the  homoiopath,  there  seems  something 
obviousl}'^  incredible  in  the  assertion  that,  when  a  globule 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  is  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  can  produce  the  slightest 
effect  upon  an  obstinate  disease.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  tax  of  the  system  upon  our  credulity. 
For  Avhen  the  patient  is  very  far  gone  it  is  prescribed  as 
necessary  to  give  him  teaspoonfuls  of  a  second  or  even  of 
a  third  dilution.  What  this  means  is  as  follows.  You  take 
a  globule  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  tumbler 
of  water.  From  that  solution  you  take  one  teaspoonful, 
throAv  the  rest  away,  and  mix  that  teaspoonful  Avith  a 
second  tumblerful  of  Avater.  That  is  the  second  dilu- 
tion. If  the  case  is  very  desperate  you  take  a  teaspoon- 
ful from  that  mixture  and  add  it  to  a  third  tumbler,  and 
serve  up  teaspoonfuls  of  the  resultant  third  dilution 
every  five  minutes.  To  the  natural  man,  accustomed  to 
the  massive  doses  of  allopathy,  the  suggestion  that  such 
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an  attenuated,  thrice-diluted  solution  of  a  pin's  he.ul  of  a 
globule,  of  which  you  could  swallow  a  thousand  without 
experitMicing  the  least  ill  effect,  seems  too  monstrous. 
But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  does  not  balieve  in  Mattei, 
told  uie  that  when  he  was  watching  at  what  he  feared 
would  1)0  the  death-bed  of  one  of  his  children  who  was 
lying  sick  of  a  fever,  he  saw  the  temperature  on  the 
thermometer  fall  with  the  most  remarkable  regularity 
after  each  teaspoonf ul  of  the  second  dilution  was  adminis- 
tered. 

The  cases  in  which  cures  can  be  effected  instantaneously 
are,  however,  comparatively  few 
the  Mattei  treat- 
ments is  that  they 
are  si)  slow,  and 
need  to  be  persisted 
in  so  long  that  the 
patient  loses 
patience  and  gives 
up  just  when  he 
ought  to  have 
persevered.  There 
is  one  excellent 
thing  about  these 
medicines,  and  that 
is,  they  are  very 
cheap.  There  are 
about  301  globules 
in  each  shilling 
phial,  each  of  them 
guaranteed  as  good 
for  at  least  one 
whole  tumble  r- 
f  u  1  of  m  e  d  i  - 
cine.  There  is 
nothing  cheaper 
than  this  in  the 
whole  pharma- 
copoeia. 

THE      ONE     CRUCIAL 
TEST, 

There  are  many 
spurious  Mattei 
medicines  in  the 
market,  and  there 
are  some  electro- 
h  o  m  ce  o  p  a  t  h  i  c 
remedies  which 
claim  to  date  from 
a  discoverer  whose 
invention  Count 
Mattei  is  accused 
of  exploiting.  With 
all  these  things  I 
have  no  concern. 
Whether  or  not  the 

Count  was  the  real  Simon  Pure,  or  whether  he  entered 
into  other  men's  labours,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot 
profess  to  express  any  opinion  worth  having.  Neither 
can  I  for  a  moment  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  pseudo- 
Mat  tei  remedies.  They  may  be  mere  fraudulent  imita- 
tions, or  they  may  l)e  far  more  powerful  medicines  than 
those  manufactured  at  Bologna.  With  them  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  Any  one  else  can  look  into  these  claims. 
My  business  is  simply  and  solely  with  the  genuine  Mattei 
remedies — these  and  no  other.  Nor  does  it  concern  me 
in  the  least  whether  or  not  the  Count's  version  of  his 
discovery  or  his  theory  of  their  manufacture  is  correct. 
He  may  be  under  a  hallucination.     A  dozen  men  may 
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have  anticipated  his  discovery.  All  that  is  beside  the- 
question.  All  tliab  I  have  to  do  is  to  press  one  vital 
point,  and  one  point  only.  Do  these  remedies  cure,  or 
do  they  not  ?  Let  us  grant,  if  you  please,  that  the  Count 
is  a  moonstruck  enthusiast  or  a  crafty  knave,  and  grant 
also  that  other  electro-homtjeopathic  remedies  are  far 
more  powerful,  that  in  no  way  disposes  of  the  (question, 
the  only(juestion  of  the  slightest  importance  to  mankind, 
viz.,  Do  the  Mattei  remedies  cure,  or  do  they  not  ? 

THE    EVIDEXCE    AND   HOW   TO    CET    IT. 

It  is  a  question  to  be  decided,   first  by  evidence  as  to 

what  has  been 
done,  and,  second- 
b%  ^^y  experiment 
as  to  what  can  be 
done.  Experiment 
in  some  cases  is 
easy.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  efli- 
cacy  of  "  blue  elec- 
tricity "  as  a  styp- 
tic. This  is  so 
potent  that  Mr. 
Booth  -  Tucker  is 
convinced  that  in 
field  hospitals  arid 
in  war  time  it  will 
save  innumerable 
lives  which  now 
perish.  That  can 
be  tested  by  any 
one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  cut 
his  linger  and  then 
apply  the  remedy. 
The  efficacy  of  the 
granules,  good 
against  sea  -  sick- 
ness, can  also  be 
tested  very  simply. 
^\,^'|  They  are  not  uni- 
versally efficacious. 
In  some  cases  they 
fail,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority, so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  they 
succeed.  Person- 
ally I  can  only 
testify  to  the  almost 
magical  effect  of 
the  medicine  in 
banishing  an  attack 
of  sickness,  and 
their  efficacy  in 
allaying  painful 
swelling  from  mos- 
quito bites.  These  are  trifles,  but  the  success  of  the 
remedies  in  these  matters,  although  not  affording  the 
slightest  argument  as  to  their  efficacv  in  cases  of  cancer 
and  leprosy,  carry  us  at  least  past  the  position  taken  up 
by  those  who  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
electricities  but  pure  water,  or  in  the  granules  but 
sugar.  The  allegations  as  to  the  cure  of  cancer  are  more 
serious  and  demand  a  more  serious  treatment. 

I  have  before  me  reports  of  four  cancer  cases  in  which 
competent  medical  men  certify  that  the  patients  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  Mattei  remedies.  The  first 
two  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  a  doctor  in  South- 
ampton. 
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On  inquiring  from  the  doctor  whether  these  state- 
nnents  were  authentic  and  would  bear  cross-examination 
before  a  committee,  he  said  they  were  perfectly  authentic, 
but  that  the  patients,  while  willing  to  attest  their  cure, 
w^ould  object  to  be  submitted  to  a  public  or  quasi- jjublic 
examination.  I  will,  therefore,  not  lay  any  further  stress 
upon  these  cases. 

TWO   ALLEGED   CURES. 

The  other  two,  fortunately,  have  no  such  hesitancy  in 
coming  forward  to  say  what  the  Mattel  medicines  have 
done  for  them.  Both  the  cases  have  been  submitted  to 
a  company  of  medical  gentlemen  which  met  at  Limmer's 
Hotel  on  Sunday,  December  1,  before  whom  the  patients 
appeared  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  any  of 
those  present.  The  particulars  of  these  cases  are  as 
folloAvs  : — 

Mrs.    Ferguson,     a    widow    of   thirty-eight    years    of 

.    age,    living    on    the    Clyde,     suffered    from    cancer    in 

the    breast,    which    was    operated    upon    at    Edinburgh 

Infirmary    by    Professor  A on  October    8th,    1886. 

After  returning  home  as  cured,  cancer  broke  out 
again,  and  she  was  subjected  to  a  second  operation  on 
November  10th,  1887.  The  wound  was  a  long  time 
healing,  but  the  cancer  again  appeared,  and  this  time 
she  underwent  a  deeper  operation,  on  January  21st,  1859. 
When  the  cancer  reappeared  it  was  thought  useless  to 
subject  the  patient  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  knife, 
and  she  was  left  to  die.  The  disease  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that,  when  she  was  brought  under  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  September,  1889.  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  and  save  her  life  as 
she  had  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  to  live.  He 
could,  however,  give  her  some  medicines  to  alleviate  her 
pain  during  the  short  time  she  had  to  live.  Mrs. 
Ferguson,   instead  of  dying,  used  the  Mattel  medicines 

and   recovered.     Dr.  G ,    who  examined  her  before 

and  sent  her  up  to  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  has  now 
certified  that  she  has  completely  recovered  and  is  now 
in  good  health.     The  woman  has  been  produced  before 

Professor  A and  the  other  operating  doctors.     She 

Avas  produced  at  Limmer's  Hotel  and  answered  all 
questions  that  were  put  to  her,  and  showed'  no  trace  of 
the  disease  beyond  the  scars  of  the  previous  operations. 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  Operation  conducted  by 
Professor  A — - —  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  :  — 

Mrs.  E.  F.  ...  Oct.  8,  188B    ...  Excision  of  Right  Mamma. 
Nov. 30, 1887  ...  Recurrent  Scirrhus 
Jan.  21,  1890... 

Certificate  from  surgeon  as  to  her  health: — 
October  22. — I  hereby  certify  that  in  July  last  I  saw  and 
•examined  Mrs.  E.  F.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  been 
operated  on  for  cancer  of  the  breast  and  for  recurrence.  On 
examination  I  found  a  perfect  healthy  cicatrix,  and  the 
glands  of  the  axilla  normal.  I  certified  her  as  in  good  and 
sound  health.— G.  R.  A.,  BA.,  M.D. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Kilner,  of  Hudders- 
field.  Some  years  back  a  small  growth  of  a  peculiar 
type  showed  itself  behind  the  nail  of  the  third  finger, 
possibly  occasioned  })y  the  pressure  of  a  thimble.  The 
local  doctor  treated  it  for  some  considerable  time  with 
various  lotions,  but  still  it  persisted.  At  length  he 
reconnnended   her    to   go   up    to    London    and    consult 

Mr.  B ,  an  eminent  surgeon  attached  to  one  of  our 

largest  hospitals.  He  at  once  pronounced  it  a  sarcoma, 
which  is  a  peculiarly  malignant  affection.  He  removed  it 
-and  scraped  the  bone,  and  the  lady  returned  to  her  home. 
Not  long  after  it  reappeared,  and  she  returned  and  sub- 
mitted to  another  similar  operation.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  it  recurred   again,  and  now  the  first  joint  of  the 


finger  was  removed.  Still  it  recurred  again  after  about 
the  same  lapse  of  time  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
surgeon  advised  the  removal  of  the  finger,  the  patient 
demurred.  He  counselled  her  and  her  husband  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  matter.  On 
doing  so  Sir  James  confirmed  the  advice  already  given, 
and  urged  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  with- 
out delay,  otherwise  the  consequences  would  be  most 
serious.  And  now  the  finger  was  removed  ;  and  once 
again  the  lady  returned  home,  and  hoped  that  deliveranca 
had  come.  But  in  vain  !  In  about  five  weeks  a  re- 
currence was  unmistakable,  and  progressing  with  great 
rapidity.  All  the  tissues  of  her  hand  and  arm  on  both 
sides  swelled  up,  became  discoloured,  tlis  lymphatic 
glands  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  enlarged,  and  the  whole 
arm  felt  hot  and  heavy  ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  she  came 
back  again  to  London,  and  waited  upon  the  surgeon  who 
had  operated  hitherto,  and  who  now  proposed,  without 
delay,  to  remove  her  arm  above  the  elbow.  She  rebelled 
against  this,  and  he  assured  her  that  it  was  the  only 
chance  of  saving  her  life.  She  could  not  see  how  this 
could  be,  but  judging  from  the  fatal  regularity  of  the 
preceding  recurrences,  concluded  that  the  next  recurrence 
must  be  in  all  probability  a  fat'^1  one,  and  so  she  resolved  to 
make  application  for  help  in  another  cjuarter.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  Lady  Paget's  first  article  had  appeared  and 
been  noticed  imthe  Review  of  Revie^vs,  and  having  read 
it  she  resolved  at  once  to  consult  Dr.  Kennedy.  When 
she  did  so,  and  learned  that  there  was  hope  for  her  from 
the  remedies  of  Count  Mattel,  she  placed  herself  at  once 
under  treatment  in  Dr.  Kennedy's  Medical  Home.  She 
so  speedily  recovered  that  in  five  weeks  she  was  able  to 
return  home.  She  has  been  keeping  well  during  these 
five  months  that  have  passed,  is  now  in  perfect  health,  and 
with  the  excejDtion  of  the  lost  finger,  she  has  no  trace  of 
the  disease.  All  these  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
written  testimony  of  her  medical  attendants,  and  the 
growth  was  subjected  to  microscopic  examination  by 
Mr.  B •,  and  pronounced  to  be  a  roiuid-celled  sarcoma. 

WAS  IT  REAL  CANCER,  AND  IS  IT  CURED  ? 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  Mattel  medicines  seemed  to 
have  performed  a  complete  cure  under  conditions  which 
Count  Mattel  regards  as  fatal.  He  never  professes  to 
cure  anyone  who  has  undergone  an  operation,  but  in  both 
these  cases  the  patients  had  been  operated  on  three  times. 
Tried  by  the  tests  of  Prof.  Ray  Lankester  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  wanting  in  these  cases. 

No  doubt  the  doctors  who  operated  on  Mrs.  Ferguson 
and  Mrs.  Kilner  may  have  been  mistaken  in  believing 
that  they  were  suffering  from  cancer,  but,  if  so,  there  is 
no  reason  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  any  doctor  in 
any  case  of  cancer.  If  the  doctor  is  sufticiently  con- 
vinced of  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  malady  as  to 
subject  the  patient  to  a  dangerous  operation,  not  once, 
but  twice,  and  even  thrice,  the  public  will  accept  as 
sufficient  evidence  that,  according  to  the  best  available 
scientific  diagnosis,  the  malady  was  cancer.  If  it  were 
not  cancer,  why  the  operation  ? 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  it  is  too  early  to  declare 
that  the  cancer  in  either  of  these  cases  has  been  com- 
pletely cured,  or  that  there  will  not  be  a  relapse.  No 
doubt  relapses  do  occur,  not  only  in  the  Mattel  treat- 
ment, but  in  others.  In  both  the  cases  I  have  mentioned 
the  profession  regarded  death  as  certain  in  a  few  months, 
but,  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  Mattel  remedies,  both  of 
the  patients  are  in  good  health  at  the  present  time.  That 
surely  is  suflicient  to  justify  the  institution  of  a  carefully 
conducted  scientific  experiment  as  to  the  value  of  these 
medicines. 
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LEPROSY   AND   ECZEMA. 

Cancer  is  not  the  only  incurable  disease  that  is  said  to 
have  been  cared  by  Mattei's  remedies  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  L  jprosy,  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  human  race, 
it  is  asserted,  yielded  to  the  magic  influence  of  these 
inedicines.  UjDon  this,  however,  I  shall  not  dwell, 
merely  quoting  tlie  statement  made  by  the  Jesuit  father 
at  Mangalore.  He  asserts  that  he  has  witnessed  the  most 
extraordinary  results  follow  the  use  of  the  Mattel  medi- 
cines on  behalf  of  leprosy. 

The  moment  we  leave  incurable  disease  we  have  an 
immense  array  of  evidence  as  to  the  extraordinary  cures 
wrought  on  disease  which  has  proved  intractable  to  all 
ordinary  treatment.  Take,  for  instance,  eczema. 
Alderman  W.  D.  Ste- 
phens, of  Newcastle,  is 
one  of  the  best-known 
men  of  the  north  country ; 
he  is  one  of  ths  heartiest 
supporters  of  Mr.  Morley 
in  Newcastle,  a  veteran 
temperance  man,  who 
has  had  his  hand  in 
■every  good  work  for 
many  years  on  Tyneside. 
He  sufTered  from  such 
persistent  eczema  that 
his  life  almost  became 
a  burden  to  him.  None 
of  his  doctors  could  do 
him  any  good  ;  he  took 
the  Mattel  medicines, 
and  (as  he  says  in  a 
wrote  to  me 
subject)  in  a 
95  per  cent, 
disease  dis- 
-it  was  almost 
and   by  per- 


letter   he 
on     the 
fortnight 
of       his 
appeared— 
like  magic 

sisting  in  the  treatment 
he  has  completely  re- 
covered. A  Catholic- 
priest  in  the  East  End 
of  London,  suffered  so 
much  from  the  same 
disease  that  he  was 
seriously  contemplating 
giving  up  his  sacerdotal 
calling  when  he  read  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews 
•of  Count  Mattel.  He  had 
tried  so  many  medicines 
and  physicians  that  it 
Avas  with  the  scepticism 
of  despair  he  refused 
to    try  any   more.      But 

reading  in  a  subsequent  number  of  some  other  cases, 
he  thought,  "I  will  try  these  also  before  abandoning 
my  profession."  To  his  amazement  the  simple  remedies 
banished  his  disease,  aud  he  is  now  in  full  work  and  en- 
joying excellent  health. 

A   JUDGE   AS   witness. 

While  I  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  article, 
another  remarkable  instance  was  brought  before  my 
attention,  in  which  the  Mattel  remedies  were  alleged  to 
nave  effected  a  complete  cure  of  cancer.  A  gentleman 
holding  a  judicial  position  in  Her  Majesty's  courts  was 
attacked  last  year  with  a  malady  which  possessed  all  the 
"Outward   appearance  of    cancer.      A  swelling   appeared 
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under  his  left  breast  which  gradually  hardened,  with 
shooting  pains,  while  discoloration  spread  over  the 
whole  swelled  surface.  There  was  no  apparent  cause  for 
the  appearance  of  the  cancer  in  that  region.  He  placed 
himself  under  the  treatment  of  a  distinguished  j^hy- 
sician,  who  refused  to  say  definitely  whether  it  was 
cancer  or  not,  evaded  the  question  when  asked  point- 
blank,  but  looked  very  grave,  and  ordered  an  outward 
application  which  produced  not  the  slightest  effect  on 
the  swelling,  which  continued  to  increase.  As  there  was 
no  abatement  of  the  pains,  this  judge  consulted  another 
physician  of  the  first  rank.  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "is  it 
cancer  ? "  Tiie  doctor,  as  is  usual  with  the  Faculty, 
evaded  the  question,  and  said,  "Oh,  well,  there  will  be 

no  need  to  resort  to  the 
knife  just  yet  a  while." 
His  manner  and  tone, 
however,  when  making 
this  remark,  convinced 
his  patient  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  operation  would 
take  place.  As  he  had 
read  Lady  Paget's  article 
in  the  National  EecleWy 
and  subsequently  seen 
Dr.  Kennedy's  paper,  he 
wrote  to  the  latter  de- 
scribing his  symjitoms, 
and  asked  for  the  ne- 
cessary remedies  if  the 
diagnosis  seemed  to  point 
to  cancer.  Dr.  Kennedy 
had  no  doubt  whatever, 
from  the  minute  de- 
scription forwarded  to 
him,  that  it  was  a  case 
of  cancer,  and  prescribed 
the  use  of  the  necessary 
remedies.  There  was  a 
medicated  ointment  to  be 
applied  externally,  a 
dilution  of  medicines  to 
be  taken  in  sips  every 
hail-hour,  and  a  certain 
number  of  little  granuics 
to  be  taken  dry.  In  less 
than  two  montlis  the  pain 
vanished,  the  swelling 
abated,  and  the  dis- 
coloration disappeared. 
The  judge,  when  I  saw 
him,  was  perfectly  well 
— in  better  health,  al- 
though he  was  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  He  was  fully  convinced  that 
he  had  had  cancer,  that  the  cancer  had  been  cured,  and 
that  it  could  have  been  cured  by  no  other  agency 
than  by  the  Mattel  remedies,  at  whose  efficacy  he 
marvelled. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  but  as  it 
Avas  to  him  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  as  it  is  his 
professional  duty  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  pronounce 
judgment,  iris  emphatic  belief  as  to  the  good  work 
wrought  in  him  by  the  Mattel  remedies  immensely 
strengthens  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  evidence 
which  I  have  already  collected  on  the  subject  of 
Matteism. 
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AN   INTERVIEW   WITH   LADY   PAGET. 

When  Lady  Paget  was  in  London  last  month,  I  called 
upon  her  at  53,  Grosvenor  Street,  and  had  from  her  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  statements  in  her 
article.  Lady  Paget  is  not  a  lady  of  one  idea  ;  she  is 
somewhat  eclectic  in  medicine,  and  has  long  taken  deep 
interest  in  various  methods  of  treatment,  using  im- 
partially homoeopathy,  water  cure,  a  herbal  system  of 
her  own,  and  Count  Mattel's  remedies.  She  said  no  one 
could  entertain  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  extraordinary 
cures  wrought  by  the  Mattei  reuiedies  when  they  were 
correctly  applied  and  persistently  taken.  She  had  cured 
one  of  her  own  children  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  their 
use,  and  had  since  then  gone  on  using  them  with  extra- 
ordinary results.  She  confirmed  very  strongly  the  impres- 
sion I  had  received  from  the  Count.  No  one,  she  remarked, 
could  possibly  doubt  his  hond-fide  belief  in  the  virtues  of 
his  own  discovery.  He  was  an  enthusiast.  He  told  her 
that  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  the  herbs 
used  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  medicines,  but  the 
finishing  touch,  the  secret  by  which  he  gave  them  an 
efficacy  far  superior  to  any  ordinary  medicine,  was  not 
one  which  he  would  communicate  to  the  world.  Lady 
Paget  remarkod  that  she  thought  verbena  or  balm  wa"s 
the  basis  of  the  medicine  febrifugo,  and  that  "sheplierd's 
purse  "  was  tlie  herb  which  gave  the  "  blue  electricity  " 
its  extraordinary  infiuence  in  preventing  haemorrhage. 
Lady  Paget  stated  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  this,  as  it  could  be  tested  by  anyone  and  had  never 
failed.  Lady  Paget  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
medicines  when  taken  as  a  corrective  of  troubles  arisino- 
from  indigestion,  and  stated  that  she  believed,  that  she 
owed  her  own  robust  health  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
practice  of  taking  a  sip  of  "scrof  "  in  dilution  after  every 
meal. 

NOW   FOR   THE    SCIENTIFIC    TEST  ! 

So  I  might  go  on  indefinitely,  I  have,  however,  said 
enough  to  justify  the  attention  I  have  paid  to  the  Italian 
nobleman  and  his  mysterious  medicines.  I  claim  that 
these  facts,  which  seem  to  be  indisputable,  demand  from 
the  medical  profession  more  respectful  treatment  than  his 
discovery  has  hitherto  received.  It  will  not  do  for  men 
to  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  investi- 
gate the  secret  remedy  of  Dr.  Koch,  a  remedy  which  so 
far  seems  to  have  caused  more  deaths  than  cures,  to  rule 
the  Mattei  remedies  out  of  court  because  they  are  secret. 
They  may  be  secret,  but  at  least  they  are  not  deadly.  It 
is  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  profession,  and 
the  credit  of  men  who  have  the  life  and  death  of  their 
patients  in  their  hands,  to  refuse  to  subject  these  claims, 
so  influentially  supported,  on  evidence  so  indisputable,  to 
verification.  But  what  verification  ?  That  is  the  question. 
And  to  secure  the  best  answer  I  addressed  to  the  Ijest 
authorities  the  following  letter,  which  I  reprint  from  my 
December  number  :  — 

WILL   SCIENTISTS    APPLY    A    TEST  ? 

My  attention  has  been  dirocted  during  tho  last  few  months 
to  the  subject  of  the  alleged  remedies  of  Count  Mattei,  by 
the  relief  which  they  have  brought  to  friends  of  mine  who 
were  suffering  from  cancer,  and  more  re3ent1y  by  the  alleged 
cure,  by  their  means,  of  two  cancer  cases  which  liad  Ijcen 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  I 
was  so  much  impressed  by  these  statements,  made  in  un- 
doubted good  faith  by  those  who  have  benefited  by  them, 
and  confirmed  as  they  were  by  the  reports  of  qualified 
physicians,  that  I  have  just  visited  Bologna  to  ascertain,  so 
far  as  was. possible,  at  headquarters  what  could  be  said  for 
the  system  of  Count  Mattei. 


My  visit  convinced  me  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  Italian  nobleman.  I  was  also  able  to  ascertain 
that  his  remedies  have  been  employed  with  success  by 
many  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  in  Europe.  Not 
being  a  medical  man.  I  cannot,  of  course,  profess  to  have  any 
opinion  as  to  tli'e  intrinsic  merits  of  the  treatment  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  I  saw  enough  and  I  have  heard 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  left 
where  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  admitted  failure  of  all  orthodox  means  of 
curing  cancer  and  leprosy,  or  even  of  alleviating  the  tortures 
occasioned  by  the  former  disease,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  inhuman  and  eminently  unscientific  to  allow  state- 
ments made  on  such  authority,  and  supported  by  so  much 
corroborative  evidence,  to  remain  without  adequate  investi- 
gation. 

In  order  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  definitely 
ascertained,  I  would  therefore  venture  to  a'sk  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  such  allegations,  made  by  duly  qualified  and 
competent  medical  men,  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
patients  who  have  been  cured  or  relieved'  by  the  use  of  these 
secret  and  heterodox  remedies,  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  and  scientific  investigation  ?  In  a  matter  involving 
a  question  of  life  and  death  to  so  many  thousands  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  is  it  not  criminal  to  allow  even  a  shadow  of 
uncertainty  to  remain  upon  such  a  subject  ] 

To  me,  I  must  confess,  there  seems  but  one  answer  possible 
to  that  question.  Granting,  then,  that  the  claims  made  on 
credible  and  disinterested  testimony  as  to  the  efiicacy  of  the 
IMattei  remedies  to  cure  what  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
incurable  diseases  ought  to  be  seriously  investigated,  might 
I  ask  whether  jon  could  inform  me  what  is  the  regular  pro- 
fessional method  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  such  allegations  ' 
and  if  there  be  no  established  method  of  testing  the  truth  of 
such  matters,  could  you  favour  me  v/ith  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  public  could  be  supplied  with  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory demonstrations  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
claims  in  question  ? 

"  OH  DEAR,    NO  !  "     British  Medical  Journal. 

This  letter  was  despatched  to  the  editors  of  the  Briti-h 
Medical  Journal  and  the  Hospital,  to  Dr.  Snow  of  the 
Cancer  Hospital,  to  Sir  James  Paget  and  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  to  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  and  Professor  Huxley.  Sir  James  Paget  was  the 
only  one  from  whom  I  had  no  reply.  Dr.  Hubert  Snow 
contented  himself  with  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my 
inquiry,  but  without  vouchsafing  any  observations.  The 
acting  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Hart,  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  is  at  present  absent  on  a  yachting  holiday, 
but  I  feel  no  clifiiculty  in  answering  the  question  contained 
in  your  letter  of  the  IGth  inst,  to  him.  The  well  and 
universally  recognised  method  of  bringing  a  new  mode  of 
treatment  before  the  medical  profession  is  for  one  of  the 
medicad  men  who  have  taken  it  up  to  bring  his  views,  verified 
by  cases,  before  one  of  the  numerous  m(Hlical  societies  which 
exist  for  the  discussion  of  medical  and  surgical  questions.  Such 
societies  are,  in  London,  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  the  Clinical  Society,  and  the  Medical  Society  ;  in 
Ediaburgh,  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  ;. 
and  in  Dublin,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland. 

Asking  whether  any  of  these  Societies  would  investi- 
gate any  of  the  alleged  cures  wrought  by  the  use  of  the 
Mattei  remedies,  I  received  the  following  answer  : — 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  20th,  I  think  there  would  be  no 
probability  that  the  medical  societies  would  examine  the 
alleged  value  of  Count  Mattel's  remedy  so  long  as  the  com- 
position remained  a  secret.  Experience  has  frequently  shown 
the  value  of  this  rule.  A  person  who  believes  himself  to  have 
discovered  a  remedy  for  an  incurable  disease,  and  makes  ilse 
of  such  knowledge  for  his  private  gain,  is  one  who  is  held  in 
peculiar  abhorrence  by  the  medical  profession,  whose  univer- 
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sal  rule  it  is  that  the  nature  of  all  remedies  should  bo  placed 
fully  and  frankly  before  all  observers. 

From  which  it  appears  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  acting 
editor  of  the  journal  which  has  done  its  level  best  to 
excite  interest,  and  to  secure  the  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  secret  remedy  of  Dr.  Koch,  no  investigation 
whatever  can  be  permitted  of  that  of  Count  Mattel. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander. 

PROF.  TYNDALL's 

ANSWER. 

Pr  of  ess  or 
Tyndall,  in  re- 
plying, wrote  as 
follows  : — 

I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to 
know  something 
fundamentally 
true  regarding 
the  various 
phases  of  the  ter- 
rible malady  to 
which  you  refer. 

Some,  indeed, 
among  those  near 
and  dear  to  my- 
self have  been 
subjected  to  the 
surgeon's  knife 
with  a  view  to 
its  extirpation. 

I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that 
cancer  will  be 
subdued  some 
day ;  but  the 
ways  of  the 
scientific  man 
are  guided  by 
a  power  not 
always  within 
his  own  control. 
Many  years  ago, 
when  he  occupied 
a  small  position 
as  district  doctor 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Breslau, 
I  predicted  the 
coming  great- 
ness of  T*-  ^sor 
Kocb  he 

re'- 

^<tnbi3 
oar  ,  he  ha  5 
been  led  on,  step 
by  step,  by  the 
opening  out  of 
his  researches,  to 
the  great  dis- 
covery which  now 
astonishes  the 
world. 

Such  things,  however,  cannot  be  ante-dated,  though  the 
world  is  full  of  quacks  who  ante-date  them. 

In  relation  to  Count  Mattel,  I  have  heard  something  about 
him  in  regard  to  other  alleged  medical  discoveries  ;  but  in 
regard  to  his  labours  on  cancer  I  know  absolutely  nothing. 
This  I  do  know  of  a  certainty,  that  there  are  scores  of 
scientific  men,  of  the  profoundest  knowledge  and  the  soundest 
judgment,  who  would  willingly  risk  their  lives  in  the  attempt 
to  extirpate  cancer.     If  Count  Mattel  has  a  case  to  lay  before 


them,  they,  guided  by  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment  to 
which  I  have  referred,  will  assuredly  give  it  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. The  scientific  journals  of  the  world  are  open  to 
him.  These  are  the  tribunals  to  which  his  claims  ought  to 
be  referred. 

I  immediately  wrote  back,  thanking  him  for  his  letter, 
and  asking  him  for  the  names  either  of  the  Societies  or  of 
the   individuals  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 

investigation 
into  the  cures 
said  to  have 
been  effected  by 
Count  Mattel's 
remedies.  To 
this  further  in- 
quiry I  have  not 
yet  received  an 
answer. 

£  S.  D.  THE  ONLY 
DIFFICULTY. 

The  editor  of 
the  Jiospitaly 
Dr.  G.  W. 
Potter,  sent  me 
the  following 
clear  exposition 
of      his     views 


upon 
matter  : 


the 
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PROFESSOR    HUXLEY. 


It  is  affirmed 
that  Count 
Mattel  cures 
cancer.  I;  Now, 
either  he  does 
cure  cancer  or 
he  does  not.  Let 
plain  sense  be 
applied  to  the 
question.  The 
first  point  to  be 
made  clear  in  an 
investigation  is 
that  the  patients 
whom  the  Count 
treats  are 
actually  the  sub- 
jects of  cancer. 
In  order  that 
there  may  be  no 
doubt  on  this 
point,  two  things 
are       necessary. 

1.  The  cancer  in 
any  given  case 
should  be  ex- 
ternal, and  not 
internal,  in  order 
that  it  may  be 
seen and  touched. 

2.  It  should  be 
certified  as  true 
and  veritable 
cancer  by  two  or 

more  well-known  and  trusted  surgeons — surgeons  of  at  least 
forty  years  of  age,  who  have  had  a  large  hospital  experience. 
A  patient  thus  certified  to  be  the  subject  of  undoubted  cancer 
should  be  submitted  to  Count  Mattel's  treatment  at  a  fixed 
date ;  he  should  be  watched  b}'  competent  medical  witnesses 
during  the  period  of  treatment  ;  all  other  treatment  should 
be  excluded  ;  the  case  should  be  shown  at  the  end  of  a 
definite  period,  say  of  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- four 
months,  to   the   surgeons  who    originally   certified  him    as 
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being  the  subject  of  cancer.  If  those  surgeons  certify  him 
to  be  quite  free  from  cancer  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
treatment,  the  demonstration  of  actual  cure  will  be  complete ; 
and  if  the  securities  already  named  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
Count  Mattel's  treatment,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  and  every 
other,  have  been  duly  observed,  then  it  will  have  been 
demon  strated  not  only  that  oancsr  has  been  cured,  but_  that 
it  has  been  cured  by  Count  Mattel's  treatment.  Science 
demands  some  such  proceeding  as  this  for  its  satisfaction.  _ 

The  following  questions  arise  :  Has  the  Government  of  this 
or  any  other  country  any  special  organisation  which  it  can 
employ  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind  ? 
or,  is  there  any  university  or  professional  college  which 
possesses  such  an  organisation  ?  or,  is  there  any  association 
of  medical  men ;  or  does  the  whole  body  of  medical  men, 
acting  in  concert,  ever  create  an  organisation  for  the  investi- 
gation of  methods  of  treatment  originated  by  non-medical 
persons  ?  .         •  . 

These  questions  show  at  once  that  there  is  not  in  exist- 
ence any  available  means  for  putting  Count  Mattel's  cures  to 
a  scientific  test. 

But  if  there  be  no  means  already  in  existence,  can  any 
organisation  be  specially  created  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Un- 
doubtedly it  can !  But  who  is  to  create  it  ?  This  question 
shows  at  once  where  the  practical  difficulty  lies.  The 
Government  of  the  country  might  create  an  investigating 
body,  but  the  cost  would  be  enormous,  and  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  would  be  required.  There  are  two  professional 
colleges  in  England— the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  They  are  asked,  let  us 
suppose,  to  deal  with  Count  Mattel's  cancer  cure  !  What  is 
the  obvious  reply  ?  You  are  asking  us,  they  may  say,  to 
lundertake  an  investigation  which,  to  be  properly  carried  out, 
cannot  cost  less  than  £5,000,  and  may  cost  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  thousand.  You  are  asking  us  to  do  this  on  behalf  of 
the  special  cure  of  Count  Mattel,  who  is  an  outsider.  But 
there  are  scores  of  outsiders  who  claim  to  be  possessed  of 
special  cures,  and  who  bring  exactly  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
tin  support  of  their  claims  as  Count  Mattel  brings,  viz.,  the 
testimony  of  people  said  to  have  been  cured.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  professional  colleges  cannot  undertake  the 
investigation  of  Count  Mattel's  treatment;  for  if  they 
do,  on  what  principle  of  justice  or  reason  can  they  de- 
cline to  investigate  the  special  cures  of  other  persons  ?  And 
if,  on  any  ground  whatever,  they  should  decide  that  it  is  their 
•duty  to  investigate  Count  Mattel's  treatment,  and  that  of  any 
and  every  other  person  advancing  similar  claims,  who  is  to 
supply  them  with  the  enormous  annual  income  which  they 
will  require  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  purpose  ? 

The  whole  subject  narrows  itself  down  to  a  question  of 
money.  If  anybody  is  prepared  to  pay  an  organisation  of 
competent  investigators,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  investigators.  But  if  not,  then  the  outsider,  Count  Mattel, 
must  fight  the  orthodox  practitioners  on  their  own  ground. 
If  he  can  cure  where  they  cannot,  he  will  be  victorious,  and 
deservedly  so.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  a  question 
of  money  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

PROFESSOR   RAY   LANKESTER's   CAUTIONS. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester,  without  answering  the 
inquiry  directly,  wrote  me  a  letter  full  of  cautions  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  verifying  the  facts.     He  said  : — 

All  depends  on  the  character  of  the  eminent  cancer 
experts,  and  on  your  kTwwledge  of  what  they  really  reported. 
There  are  persons  who  pass  among  the  public  as  "  eminent " 
surgeons  who  are  mere  impostors  and  tradesmen.  I  don't 
know  who  your  *'  experts  "  may  be,  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  a  layman  to  be  quite  sure  as  to  even  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  medical  witnesses.  Next,  supposing  them 
to  be  really  men  both  of  skill  and  of  honour — what  did 
they  say  ?  and  to  whom  did  they  say  it  ?  A  doctor  rarely  if 
ever  tells  the  truth  to  his  patient  or  the  patient's  friends. 
He  is  quite  right  not  to,  as  his  treatment  and  general 
attitude  to  the  patient  requires  that  he  should  keep  all  doubt 


to  himself.  And  further,  a  patient  or  his  friends  are  in- 
capable  of  repeating  correctly  what  a  doctor  has  said  about 
the  case.  Lastly,  tne  most  skilled  and  conscientious  report 
by  a  doctor  on  a  case  of  cancer  is  liable  to  error.  About  such 
cases  there  is  a  large  possibility  of  mlstalie.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  owing  to  such  sources  of  misconception  as  I  have 
above  indicated  that  some  marvellous  cures  by  quasi- 
miraculous  agency  have  been  believed  in.  Yon  require  to 
test  very  carefully  each  step  in  the  position.  Please  observe 
that  I  personally  would  not  reject  every  reputed  marvellous 
new  cure  on  a  irriori  grounds.  I  would  merely  require 
adequate  proof. 

PROFESSOR  Huxley's  test  hospital. 
Professor  Huxley,  as  usual,  went  straight  to  the  point, 
although  his  suggestion  relates  more  to  the  institution  of 
a  scientific  experiment  than  to  the  verification  of  recorded 
facts.      He  wrote  :— 

In  proceeding  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  asking 
for  information  respecting  "  the  regular  professional  method  " 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  allegations  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  Count  Mattel's  mode  of  treating  cancer,  I  must 
j)remise  that  I  have  no  authority  to  say  what  are,  and  what  are 
not,  regular  professional  methods  ;  but  I  have  a  very  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  which  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  scientific 
investigator ;  the  method  wliich  I  should  pursue  if  it  were 
my  business  to  initiate  such  an  inquiry. 

I  should  need  to  have  at  least  fifty  cases  of  cancer  (if 
possible  more)  placed  at  my  disposal  in  a  cancer  hospital, 
where  all  would  live  under  the  same  general  conditions.  The 
history  of  each  patient  should  be  carefully  ascertained,  and 
a  reasonable  diagnosis  of  the  nature  and  entail  of  the  disease, 
at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  should  be 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  small  committee  of  recognised 
experts  in  cancer,  none  of  whom  should  be  members  of  the 
hospital  staff.  Of  these  cases,  one-half  (chosen  by  lot)  should 
be  placed  (of  course  with  their  consent)  at  the  disposal  of 
Count  Mattel,  who  should  have  entire  control  of  their 
treatment,  while  the  other  half  should  continue  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  ordinary  therapeutical  means. 

The  history  of  each  patient  should,  thenceforward,  be 
exactly  recorded  until  death,  when  the  diagnosis  should  be 
tested  by  post-mortem  examination,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
committee  of  experts  were  willing  to  certify  that  the  disease 
had  disappeared.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  patient  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  for  at  least  ten  years. 

I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  report  of  Count 
Mattel's  doings,  because  within  my  recollection  the  discovery 
of  "  cures  for  cancer  "  have  not  unfrequently  been  proclaimed 
with  at  least  equal  confidence,  but  with  no  foundation  in  fact ; 
and  therefore  I  express  no  opuiion  whether  the  experimental 
investigation  I  have  suggested  is  prima  facie  worth  trying  or 
not. 

But  I  think  it  needs  no  professional  knowledge,  nor  any 
scientific  equipment,  for  a  man  of  common  sense  to  see  that 
satisfactory  evidence,  one  way  or  another,  can  be  obtained 
only  by  some  such  course  as  that  which  I  have  suggested. 

Replying  to  Professor  Huxley,  I  pointed  out  that  while 
entirely  agreeing  with  him,  as  everyone  must,  as  to  the 
most  effective  way  of  putting  the  claims  of  the  Matteists 
to  a  scientific  test,  it  was  desirable  to  submit  some  case 
of  alleged  cure  to  the  preliminary  investigation  of  a 
scientific  committee,  if  only  to  give  a  prima  facie  case  for 
instituting  tlie  exhaustive  experiments  he  suggested.  To 
this  he  replied  as  follows  :—  - 

I  do  not  think  the  difficulties  of  the  cancer  cure  strike  you 
as  forcibly  as  they  strike  me.  A  true  cancer  which  has 
begun  to  be  troublesome  may  pass  into  a  quiescent  state,  to 
break  out  into  activity  again  perhaps  years  afterwards. 
And  therefore  it  is  only  by  dealing  with  a  considerable 
number,  and  therefrom  eliminating  such  accidents,  that 
trustworthy  results  can   be    expected.      If,    indeed.  Count 
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Mattel  succeeded  in  curing-  three  or  four  cases  one  after  the 
other  of  well-established  cancer— as  Koch's  treatment  is  said 
to  cure  case  after  case  of  established  lujms—the  case  would 
be  altered.     But  does  he  even  pretend  to  this  ? 

Yes,  Count  Mattel  certainly  professes  to  do  this  if  the 
disease  is  cauglit  in  time  and  no  operation  has  taken 
place. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  letter  was,  perhaps,  the  most 

practical  of  all. 


sir  morell 

Mackenzie's 

proposal. 

Sir  Morell 
wrote  me  very 
kindly  and 

frankly.  He 
pointed  out  the 
obstacles  which 
render  it  very 
difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion 
upon  cases  which 
were  already 
cured.  He  went 
on  to  say  pretty 
much  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley 
and  Dr.  Potter 
had  said,  that  the 
only  test  that  w^as 
worth  anything 
was  the  actual 
test  of  an  experi- 
ment conducted 
under  scientific 
conditions  upon 
patients  unmis- 
takably suftering 
from  cancer.  Let 
a  small  hospital, 
he  said,  be 
opened  in  which 
some  four  or  five 
patients  suffer- 
ing from  cancer 
should  be  re- 
ceived, and 
handed  over  after 
careful  examina- 
tion by  a  com- 
petent profes- 
sional man  to  the 
physician  and 
nurses  who  would 
treat  them  on  the 
Mattel  system. 
There  would  be 
no  Interference 
with  the  Mat- 
teists  during  the 
period  of  treat- 
ment, and  the 
hospital  would  be 
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at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  experimental  committee  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  investigation.  The  committee  would  from 
time  to  time  examine  the  patients,  making  careful  note  of 
theii  ^irogress  towards  death  or  recovery,  and  they  would 
draw  up  a  careful  and  exhaustive  report  upon  each  case, 
whether  it  has  killed  or  cured. 


Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  concluded  by  clinching  his  pro- 
posal with  the  following  practical  otter: — "You  and  I," 
he  wrote  me,  "are  probably  among  the  busiest  men  in 
London,  but  as  it  is  always  the  busiest  men  who  under- 
take fresh  work,  I  am  willing  to  serve  with  you  on  such 
an  experimental  committee,  if  it  should  be  formed,  and 
if  no  abler  and  younger  member  of  the  profession  can  be 
found  who  is  willing  to  take  my  place." 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 

last  words  of 
science  and  of 
the  profession  on 
the  subject, 
which  amounts 
to  this,  that  the 
only  way  of  sub- 
jecting  the 
claims  of  the 
Mattel  remedies 
to  scientific  exa- 
mination is  by 
subjecting  a  cer- 
tain number  of 
patients  to  the 
treatment  under 
specified  condi- 
tions. 

This  can  only 
be  secured  by  a 
considerable 
outlay.  In  the 
year  which  has 
just  opened 
a  s  m any  as 
30,000  persons 
will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, die  of  can- 
cer in  this  coun- 
try alone.  In  the 
presence  of  this 
vast  number  of 
doomed,  surely 
there  will  be 
found  persons 
of  sufiiclent 
public  spirit 
among  the  pro- 
fesslon,  and 
among  those  who 
have  means,  to 
provide  the  ex- 
perimental hos- 
pital which  is 
necessary  to 
subject  the 
Mattel  remedies 
to  a  conclusive 
test. 

I  invite  any 
such  person  or 
persons  who  may 
read  tliese  pages 
to  communicate  with  me,  in  order  that  steps  may  be 
taken  to  put  the  question  to  the  test  of  a  scientific 
experiment  without  further  loss  of  time. 
Central  Matteist  Depot  has  been  opened 
at   Waterloo    House,    18,    Pall   Mall    East, 
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IBi/tne  iV  Cj.,  llichmond. 


remedies  can  be  obtained  and  all 
to  the  Matteist  treatment. 


inquiries 


Meantime  a 

in    London, 

where    the 

answered  as- 
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EADING    ARTICLES 


MY  SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOLTylASTERS. 

BY   ARCHDEACON    FARRAIl. 

The  paper  on  "Formative  Influences"  in  the 
December  Forum  is  contributed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  for  which  we  owe 
thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Foiiun.  The  Archdeacon 
tells  us  that,  like  many  other  great  men;  he  owes  most  to 
Jiis  mother.  He 
has  never  before 
ispoken  of  her,  but 
although  she  has 
been  dead  nearly 
thirty  years  his 
remembrance  of 
her  is  as  vivid  and 
as  tender  as  if  she 
had  but  passed 
iiway  yesterday. 
She  has  had  no 
memorial  in  the 
world  ;  she  passed 
her  life  in  the 
deep  valley  of 
poverty,  obscuri- 
ty, and  trial,  but 
she  has  left  to  her 
only  surviving  son 
the  recollection  of 
a  saint.  In  her 
life  he  saw  the  ab- 
solute triumph  of 
Christian  grace  in 
the  lovely  ideal 
of  a  C  hristian 
lady.  After  leav- 
ing his  mother's 
care  at  the  early 
age  of  eight,  he 
went  to  King 
William's  College 
at  Castletown,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 
He  sketched  the 
natural  surround- 
ings of  the  school 
and  many  of  its 
daily  incidents  in 
the  lirst  l^ook  he 
ever  wrote,  "Eric, 
or  Little  by  Lit- 
tle," the  twenty- 
sixth  edition  of  From  rr  photo] 
which  has  just 
appeared  thirty-two  years  after  its  first  publication.  He 
was  at  King  William's  College  from  eight  to  sixteen,  living 
for  seven  years  between  two  voices,  the  voice  of  the  mountain 
and  the  voice  of  the  sea.  After  leaving  the  Isle  of  Man 
he  came  to  King's  College,  London,  where  he  studied 
three  years,  hearing  in  that  time  most  of  the  celebrated 
preachers  of  the  day.  He  concludes  tliat  he  has  forgotten 
some  five  or  six  thousand  sermons^  and  that  so  completely 
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that  they  have  not  left  a  trace  on  his  memory  ;  but  four 
sermons  at  least  left  life-long  impressions.  Of  these  four 
I  will  only  mention  that  of  Prof.  F.  D.  Maurice,  on 
"Now  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  This,  he  thinks, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  sermons  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  which  revealed  to  him  the  great  truth  that 
the    Eternal    is   here   and   always    around    us    although 

unseen,  and  ban- 
ished fro  m  his 
mind  for  ever  the 
false  and  vulgar 
notion  that  eter- 
nity is  in  the 
future.  Professor 
Maurice  was  one 
of  those  who  in- 
fl  u  e  n  c  e  d  him 
most  ;  he  sa3^s  he 
was  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest 
men  vrho  was  ever 
known.  But  he 
specially  men- 
tions five  others 
Avho  influenced 
iiim  considerably, 
Dean  Wellesley, 
Bishop  of  Wind- 
sor, Bishop  Cot- 
ton of  Calcutta, 
]\Iatthew  Arnold, 
Dean  Stanley, 
and  Robert 
Browning.  Arch- 
deacon F  a  r  r  a  r 
never  delivers  a 
sermon  without 
its  being  plenti- 
fully besprinkled 
with  poetic  quota- 
tions, and  he  tells 
us  that  he  began 
the  study  of  the 
poets  when  he  was 
a  mere  school- 
boy :— 

We  had  an  ex- 
cellent anthology 
of  English  poetry 
put  into  our  hands, 
and  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  our 
work  we  had  to 
learn  a  good  deal  of  it  by  heart,  including  such  poems  as 
"The  Deserted  Village'  and  "  The  Traveller,"  and  Heber's 
"  Palestine,"  Nearly  all  of  us  had  read  more  or  less  of  the 
better  poems  of  B3'ron,  Scott,  Shelley,  Moore,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth  for  ourselves  ;  and  frequently,  lying  awake  in 
the  dormitories  after  the  early  hour  when  we  were  sent  to 
bed,  we  discussed  and  fought  over  their  merits.  From  early 
years  I  have  been  fond  of  poetry,  and  I  owe  an  immense 
debt  to  the  poets,  not  only  because  I  have  found  in  them  the 


[Iji/  Bar  rand. 
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j-greatest  and  best  of  moral  teachers,  wlio  revealed  to  me,  or 
continued  in  me,  the  purest  truths  ou  wliich  it  is  possible  to 
live,  but  also  because  they  have 'ilhuuiiuited  many  a  dark 
hour,  and  have  added  fresh  sunlight  to  many  a  bright  one, 
"iby  noble  lessons  set  to  natural  music  in  noble  words." 


When  Tennyson's  poems  came  out,  they  sank  so  deeply 
into  his  mind  that  witliout  having  learned  them  he  could 
-have  repeated  Avith  ease  the  greater  part  of  tlie  "Minor 
Poems, "  ' '  In  Memoriam, "  and  "  The  Princess."  He  also 
■experienced  great  indebtedness  to  Browning.  lie  was 
.always  hungering  for  reading,  and  his  appetite  was 
omnivorous. 

Of  all  others,  Milton  and  Coleridge  have  had  most 
influence  upon  his  mind.  Milton  apparently  seems  to 
have  inspired  him  with  the  same  grandiose  style,  which 
occasionally  falls  into  magniloquence  ;  while  from  Cole- 
ridge, Avhose  entire  works  he  received  as  a  school  prize, 
he  obtained  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of 
ithe  atonement  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
concludes  his  paper  by  telling  us  that  the  one  piece  of 
Engbsh  prose  which  has  exercised  the  most  prominent 
niMuence  on  his  life  is  this  from  Milton's  "Reason  of 
Church  Government,  '  which,  he  says,  not  only  holds  the 
.secret  of  Milton's  life,  but  of  every  life  which  has  been 
in  the  best  sense  manly  :  — 

He  that  holds  himself  in  reverence  and  due  esteem  both 
for  the  dignity  of  God's  image  upon  him  and  for  the  price  of 
his  redemption,  which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his 
forehead,  accounts  himself  both  a  fit  person  to  do  the  noblest 
■and  godliest  deeds,  and  much  better  worth  than  to  deject  and 
•dehle  with  such  a  debasement  and  pollution  as  sin  is,  himself 
so  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a  new  friendship  and 
hhal  relation  with  God.  ^ 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  ARISTOCRACY. 

President   Eliot    has    a    thoughtful    paper    in   the 
Ueceniber  Forinn  on  "Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy,"  in 
vvhicli    he    sets    forth  several  considerations  wdiich  call 
miperatively  for  the  propagation  of  good  family  stocks  in 
^  democracy.     The  kind  of  aristocracy  which  he  says  should 
be  preserved  in  a  democracy,   is  that  of  sturdy,    hard- 
working, trustworthy  people  in  independent  circumstances, 
upright  and  robust,  with  gentle  manners,  cultivated  tastes, 
and  honourable  sentiments.     The  means  of  propagatin^r 
these   family   stocks   are-first,    country  life  ;    secondly'' 
-suburban  life  ;  thirdly,  the  increase  in  cities  of  the  pro- 
^'ision  of  ^pubkc  squares,  gardens,  boulevards,  and  public 
parks.        'As   compared   with    European   Governments, 
-American  democratic  government  takes  no  thought  what- 
ever   for    the    enjoyments    of    an    urban    population." 
Another  desideratum  is  the  possession  by  the  permanent 
:tamiiy    ot    a    permanent   dwelling-place.         The    urban 
American  is  at  present  a   nomad  ;  even  in  the  country 
iiouses    are     built    cheap,    fragile,     and    combustible- 
iJm-dly     inore     durable     than     the     paper     houses     of 
•Japan.      President  Eliot  pleads  for  the   recognition  of 
lamily  businesses  or  professions.      A  permanent  family 
tends  to  hold  and  perfect  a  business.     He  thinks  there  is 
<ilready  a  distinct  tendency  to  the  family  management  of 
Jarge  businesses,  a  fact  of  which  General  Booth  will  no 
;<loubt  take  due  note.     After  making  suggestions  relating 
■to  education  and  wise  selection  in  marriage,  he  suggest! 
that^  succession  duty  should    be  limited  to  stocks   and 
boncis,  and  cone  udes  by  saying  that  family  permanency  is 
i^lZT     "^^'K^^.^^^   '^'^""^^^1   training  of    successive 
noWr       f  f  "'   *?-^^;'   g^^^tle^^es^'   Parity,  and    honour, 

sensibie  '"  ""'"'^   suggestive,   and  eminently 


HOW  CONGREGATIONALISM  LOST  GENERAL 

BOOTH. 

AX   IXTERESTIXG    PIECE    OF    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

In  the  Sunday  Mcujaziae  I  tell  a  story  which  Genera 
Booth  told  me  as  to  how  it  was  he  missed  being  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  As  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
the  story  in  print  before,  I  venture  to  quote  il,  for 
although  it  is  from  my  own  article,  it  is  really  a  frao-- 
ment  of  General  Booth's  autobiography.  After  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  for  preach- 
ing on  Kennington  Common,  Mrs.  Booth,  to  whom 
he  was  then  engaged,  advised  him  to  join  the  Conore- 
gationalists,  where  he  could  be  independent,  and  fou^nd 
if  he  liked,  a  Methodism  of  his  own.  ' 

He  went  to  see  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Banner.     Dr.  Camp- 
bell received  him   kindly,  took  him  into  his  room,  heard  his 
story,  and  recommended  him  to  apply   for  admission  to   an 
Independent   College    in    order  to   qualify  for  the   Cono-re- 
gational  ministry.     Booth  agreed,  but   suddenly  recollectlno- 
the  Calvinistic  traditions  of  the  Congregationalists,  he  said''- 
"  But  I'm  afraid  it's   impossible.     I   cannot    hold  with  any 
theory  of  a  limited  atonement.     I  must  preach  a  salvation  as 
universal  as   the  love    of  God."    Dr.  C.impbell  smiled  and 
said  :  "  Go  to   college  :  study,   read  your   Bible,   and  when 
you  come  out    preach    whatever    you    find  in    the  Bible  ' 
Comforted  by  this  broad-spirited  assurance,  William  Booth  sent 
in  his  application  for  admission  to   an  Independent  college. 
It  went  before  a  committee  of  learned  divines.     They   sent 
for    the    young  aspirant.     They    examined    him    as   to   his 
theology.     He  answered   them   plainly.     Thev  said  that  his 
views    were   at    variance    with   those  of   the  denomination 
on     many    points,    bi.t     in     consideration   of     his     youth, 
his    zeal,    and  his  sincerity,  they    would    recommend    him 
for  admission.     "  But,"  said  they,  little  dreaming  what  they 
were  doing,  "here  are  two  books,  Pavue's  " Divine  Sovereionty" 
and  Booth's  "Reign  of  Grace;"  read  them  through,  and  come 
back  in  six  months  with  different  ideas."     Booth  in  after-life 
remarked  that  if  they  had  said  nothing  about  six  months 
and  postponed  Payne  and  the  '^  Reign  of  Gmce,"  he  might  have 
been  moulded  in  college  to  something  very  different.     But 
the  peremptory  summons  to  change  his  views  in  six  months 
made  him  suspicious.     He  took  the  books  and  went  home 
He  began  to  read  his  namesake's  "Reign  of  Grace."     It  is  not 
difiicult  to  understand  his  frame  of  mind. 

Here  was  the  book  that    had    to    change  his  opinions  on 
penalty  of  forfeiting  all  chance  of  the  career   which  he  had 
longed  for.     In  six  months,  too,  the  transformation  must  be 
complete.     So  he  opened  the  book  and  began  to  read.     I^  is 
a    dull    book    enough,    with    its    theory     of     the    limited 
nature    of    the    atonement,    of    salvation    for     the     elect 
alone,  and  so  forth.     William  Booth  read  page  after  page 
and  as  he  read  the  darkness  seemed  to  deepen.      His  whole 
nature  seemed  to  be  gathering  itseK  up  in  a  recoil  against 
the  reasoning  which  was  to  convince  him.     Every  instinct  of 
his  heart  revolted  against  circumscribing  the  free,  full,  and 
complete  salvation  of  Christ  to  a  miserable  little  handful  of 
the  elect.     Still,  it  was  this  or  no  admission  to  college    no 
ministr}'— a  blank,  hopeless  outlook.     He  read  on  ;  at  last 
the  darkness,  becoming  blacker  and  blacker,  suddenlv  burst 
m  a  blaze  of  light.  This  could  not  be.   Not  for  all  the  colleges 
and  Congregational  ministers  in  the  world  could  he  pretend  to 
believe  it.     It  was  a  blasphemy.     Out   with   it   and  be  done 
with  it !     And  there  and  then"!  in   the  fierce  fervour  of  his 
revolt   against  his   unfortunate    namesake,   he  seized  "  The 
Reign  of  Grace,"  hurled  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  ani 
dismissed  from  his  mind,  there  and  then,   all  idea  of  ever 
entering  the  Congregational  ministry.      The  -portal  was  too 
narrow;  he  could   go   through  no  door,  if  he   had  to  leave 
outside  the  doorstep  his  faith  in  a  salvation  freely  offet-ed  to 
all  mankind.       So  William   Booth,  expelled   from  the  Wes- 
leyans   and  repelled    frona  the   Independents,  stood    alone 
fronting  the  world  and  the  Churches,  not  knowing  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do. 
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IS  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  GOING  TO  LAST? 

YES.       BY   M.    JULES   SIMON. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  W.  H.  Hiirlbert,  an 
American,  who  has  much  more  credit  in  Unionist  circles 
in  England  than  he  has  in  the  Union  which  claims  him 
as  her  citizen,  is  writing  a  series  of  papers  to  demon- 
strate the  rottenness  of  the  French  Republic.  He 
began  them  in  December,  and  they  are  to  be  continued. 
Mr.  Hurlbert  casts  his  gaze  over  the  various  branches  of 
French  administration  and  political  machinery,  and  pro- 
nounces them  very  bad,  and  apparently  getting  worse 
at  a  rate  that 
portends  that  at 
no  distant  date 
there  will  be  a 
general  crash.  As 
a  corrective  to 
Mr.  Hurlbert's 
gloomy  predic- 
tions and  pessi- 
mist descriptions 
of  the  existing 
reghma  in  France, 
it  will  be  well  to 
read  an  admirable 
paper  by  M.  Jules 
Simon  in  the  De- 
cember Forum, 
entitled  the 
"Stability  of  the 
French  Repub- 
lic." M.  Jules 
Simon  is  a  French- 
man who  cannot 
in  any  sense  be 
regarded  as  an 
enthusiastic  vi- 
sionary ;  he  is  a 
Republican,  it  is 
true,  but  a  Con- 
servative Repub- 
lican. He  has 
passed  in  his  time 
through  Mon- 
archy, Republic, 
and  Empire,  and 
is  now,  of  all  living 
luen  perhaps,  one 
of  the  best  quali- 
fied to  form  a 
judgment  of  the 
chances  of  the 
third  Republic, 
which  has  just 
attained  its  ma- 
jority.  Ai)hiloso- 

pher,  an  CCOnom-  From  photo  by^ 

ist,   a  statesman, 

prime  minister  of  France  under  Marshal  MacMahon,  dele- 
gate from  France  at  the  Berlin  Congress  on  the  Labour 
Problem,  he  has  lived  so  long  in  the  heart  of  things  in 
France  that  his  word  is  as  the  word  of  a  master,  and  we 
read  his  verdict  as  to  the  probable  stability  of  the  French 
Republic  Avith  profound  satisfaction.  According  to  M. 
Simon  the  French  Republic  is  certain  to  last,  so  far  as 
certainty  can  be  said  to  be  possible  in  human  things.  He 
is  not  enamoured  of  all  the  deeds  done  by  the  Republi- 
cans ;  he  severely  censures  the  attempt  to  introduce 
politics  into  the  judiciary  as  an  evil  innovation  which  ciiily 


M.    JULES   SIMON. 


failed  from  being  most  mischievous  by  the  strong  and 
immovable  traditions  of  the  judicial  body.  He  also  con- 
demns, and  not  one  whit  too  much,  the  insane,  perse- 
cuting policy  of  the  anti-clerical  republicans  who  have 
done  their  best  to  make  the  Republic  hateful  to  th& 
devout  Catholics,  who  after  all  make  up  one-half  of  the 
nation.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  tAvo  great  blots  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  Republic,  he  'jelieves  that  the 
Republic  was  never  more  firmly  rooted  than  to-day.  His 
paper,  which  is  solid,  lucid,  and  eminently  instructive, 
will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  present-day 
papers  for   the  instruction   of   the   people   in   the  facts. 

of    contemporary 
politics. 

M.  Simon  first 
asks  how  France 
stands  with  her 
neighbours  ?  He- 
points  out  that  it 
is  the  well-known 
and  palpable  de- 
termination o  f 
Russia  that  makes- 
her  position  se- 
cure. M.  Simon 
thus  confirms  in 
the  strongest 
terms  the  justice 
of  the  title  of  the 
' '  Peace-keeper  of 
Europe,"  which  I 
applied  to  the 
Tzar  two  years 
ago.  Speaking  of 
the  attitude  of 
Russia,  he  says 
it  explains  the 
joermanence  o  f 
peace  for  so  many 
years,  and  allows 
the  prediction  of 
its  duration.  Not 
so  very  long  ago- 
he  says  Bismarck 
wished  to  make  a 
Polandjof  France, 
but  now  even  Ger- 
many is  pacific. 

\  The  fact  is  that 
peace  is  held  dear 
in  Berlin,  as  well 
as  in  Paris.  The 
Emperor  of  Ger- 
many said  to  me 
in  person,  "  In  my 
position  it  is  bet- 
ter to  do  good  to 
men  than  to  inspire 
them  with  fear." 


[  Van  Bosch,  Paris. 


Then  returning  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic 
M.  Simon,  without  saying  that  the  constitution  is  perfect,, 
asserts  that  it  is  sufliciently  perfect  for  the  government 
of  a  great  people.  Speaking  of  the  Civil  Services,  he 
says  it  is  the  same  under  the  Republic  as  it  was  under 
the  Empire  ;  nothing  has  been  altered  in  its  organisation 
and  very  little  in  its  personnel.  French  functionaries 
have,  however,  faults;  "  but  their  system  is  strongly 
established,  their  powers  and  duties  are  clearly  defined, 
their  aptitude  is  remarkable,  and  their  probity  is  beyond 
all   praise.     They  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  feel- 
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ing  of  professional  honour."  In  several  branches  of  the 
service  we  have  practically  the  old  administration  of 
Colbert  improved  rather  than  replaced  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

This  stability  and  strong  organisaticjn  of  the  services 
has  been  the  salvation  of  France  in  all  its  political  crises. 
Monarchy  may  give  place  to  Republic,  and  Repu])lic  to 
Empire,  but  the  real  administration  of  France  remains  in 
the  same  hands.  The  army  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted, 
and  in  Paris  "we  have  neither  to  fear  riot  nor  defection." 
In  the  judiciary  the  Radicals  passed  a  new  law  giving  the 
Minister  of  Justice  power  to  remove  magistrates  suspected 
of  favouring  the  Monarchy  or  the  Empire.  This,  M. 
Simon  thinks,  was  a  mistake,  and  its  effect  was  very  bad, 
although  it  became  less  so  in  time  as  the  new  magistrates 
became  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  old.  In 
the  election  of  deputies  he  sees  a  real  danger  to  the 
Republic  in  the  possibilities  of  corruption  by  wealthy 
candidates,  or  by  the  corrupt  use  of  ministerial  influence. 
He  thinks  that  perhaps  it  might  be  wiser  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative suffrage  and  to  name  the  electors  who  can  choose 
the  deputies.  Although  universal  suffrage  has  undesirable 
features,  it  cannot  be  relinquished.  Turning  to  the 
finances  of  the  Republic,  M.  Simon  says  that  even  the 
French  Budget  does  not  make  him  blush.  He  approves 
of  the  Tonkin  Expedition,  and  would  l)alance  tlie  Budget 
by  increasing  the  tax  on  spirits.  He  strongly  condemns  the 
proposal  to  save  52,000,000  francs  a  year  by  suppressing 
the  budget  of  public  worship.  He  thinks  that  the  anti- 
clerical mania  has  given  rise  to  corrupt  and  vicious 
measures  which  are  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  which  have 
made  dangerous  enemies  for  the  Republic.  The  Re- 
public, however,  is  so  strong  that  it  can  afford  to 
make  mistakes.  The  Monarchists,  Imperialists,  and 
Boulangists  have  no  longer  any  prospect  of  success.  M. 
Simon  concludes  by  saying  that  the  Republic  has  no 
longer  enemies  before  it,  and  if  it  has  any  they  are 
Republican  enemies. 

THE   AGE    OF    DISCONTENT. 

BY    PROFESSOR   BRYCE,    M.P. 

The  address  which  Mr.  Bryce  delivered  before  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  in  November,  1890,  is  published  in  the 
Contemporary  Be  view  for  January.  In  this  very  useful 
and  interesting  paper  he 

Enquires  what  is  in  the  maia  the  bent  and  outcome  of  the 
reflections  of  those  who  in  England  look  back  over  the  last 

ftwenty  or  thirty  years,  and  what  they  take  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive note  of  the  present  temper  of  Europe. 
He  finds  its  prevailing  characteristic  to  be  the  spirit  of 
■discontent,   not   despondency,  still  less  despair,  but  dis- 

-quiet,  dissatisfaction   with  the  world  as  this  generation 

.finds  it. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OP  DISCUSSION. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was,  I  repeat,  and  not  in  England 
only,   but  in   Western    Europe    generally,  a   greater    confi- 
"dence    in    the  speedy  improvement   of  the  world,  a  fuller 
.•faith,    not     merely   in    progress,    but    in    rapid    progress, 
•  a    more    pervading    cheerfulness    of   temper   than  we  now 
discern.     Men  acknowledged  the  presence   of   great  evils, 
but     expected    them     to    be     soon    removed.     They    saw 
forces    at    work    in    whose    power    they    had    full    confi- 
dence— the  forces   of  liberty,  of  reason,  of  sympathy;  and 
they  looked   forward  to,   and  were   prepared  to  greet,  the 
•speedy  triumph  of  the  good.     To-day  we  in  Europe  have  by 
no  means  ceased  to  believe  in  and  to  value  these  same  forces. 
They  are  at  work,  and  their  work  is  visible.     But  it  is  slower 
"than  the  men  of  1850  expected  ;  and  because  it  is  slower,  we 
are  less  disposed  to  wait  patiently  for  the  results.     We  are 
less   sanguine  and  more  unquiet;    less  resolute  and  more 
«g[uerulous. 


WHAT   WE   HAVE  GAINED. 

We  have  gained  political  liberty,  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  woi'ship,  the  principle  of  nationality  has  been 
recognised,  and  international  peace  is  much  more  secure 
than  formerly.  Physical  science  has  made  popular 
government  easier  and  more  eflective 

Forces  and  organs  of  enormous  potency,  which  have  been  at 
work  over  the  whole  world,  and  which  have  co-operated  with 
an  enlarged  freedom  and  a  more  widely  spread  knowledge, 
in  providing  for  men  an  improved  machinery  for  self- 
government,  and  many  other  means  whereby  they  may 
become  wiser,  happier,  and  more  contented. 

BUT  CUI   BONO  '' 

Havmg  gained  all  this  what  has  been  the  net  result  ? 

The  patriots  and  philosophers  of  forty  years  ago  sought 
free  government  and  national  independence,  not  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  as  means  to  larger  and  higher  ends.  How 
stands  it,  then,  with  these  higher  ends^  Has  there  been  a 
quickened  intellectual  growth,  a  finer  type  of  civilisation,  a 
warmer  and  more  earnest  moral  sentiment  ?  Have  Govern- 
ments grown  wiser  and  more  stable?  Has  the  spirit  of 
faction  withered  and  been  replaced  by  a  stronger  sense  of 
national  patriotism  /  Is  the  condition  of  the  masses  better, 
and  their  temper  more  contented  ?  Do  the  upper  classes 
spend  their  leisure  in  a  more  graceful  way  1  are  their  manners 
nobler,  their  morality  purer  ?  Is  there  less  of  hatred  between 
nations,  fewer  provocations  to  war  and  preparations  for  war  ? 
Has  the  world  become,  as  everyone  trusted  that  with  fuller 
liberty  and  more  diffused  knowledge  it  would  become,  a  more 
serene  and  happy  world?  These  are  questions  which  men 
will  answer  differently,  according  to  their  temperaments,  their 
political  and  moral  standards,  even  their  forms  of  religion. 

OUR  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Bryce  then  passes  in  survey  the  whole  European 
situation.  There  is  disappointment  in  France,  in  Italy  it 
is  the  day  of  small  men,  in  Germany  the  pride  of  intellect 
has  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  general  unrest  of  socialistic 
agitation  and  arrogance  of  mihtary  exploits.  In  England 
progress  has  brought  no  signs  of  finality  to  political  repose 
and  satisfaction.  There  is  a  patient  disgust  at  Parha- 
mentarianism,  but  there  is  a  greater  volume  of  active  and 
philanthropic  work  and  more  active  curiosity.  Free 
Trade  has,  however,  not  brought  international  peace,  and 
commercialism  has  reared  a  new  power  in  the  shape  of 
millionaires,  of  whom  Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

No  kind  of  power,  short  of  that  of  a  Greek  tyrant  holding  a 
city  by  his  mercenaries,  has  been  ever  more  free  from  the 
ordinary  checks  of  opinion  and  law  which  ought  to  surround 
all  power,  than  we  see  vested  to-day  in  the  commercial,  or 
financial,  or  industrial,  or  communication  -  controlling 
millionaires. 

THE  GOOD    SIDE    OP    DISCONTENT. 

The  path  is  now  clear  before  us  ;  we  feel  the  pains  of 
perplexity,  yet  this  discontent  is,  on  the  whole,  a  laudable 
state  of  mind,  a  necessary  condition  of  progress.  The 
socialistic  spirit,  Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

Is  a  protest  against  hide-bound  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  arrangements  of  industry  and  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  It  is  a  vehement  expression  of  the  same 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  toiling  and 
enduring  lower  strata  of  mankind  which  has  given  birth  to  all 
our  modern  philanthropic  schemes.  But  history  entitles  us 
to  believe  that  though  depression  and  discouragements 
frequently  overshadow  its  path,  its  general  progress  is  up- 
wards, that  in  each  age  it  gains  more  than  it  loses  and  retains 
most  of  what  it  has  ever  gained.  Nor  is  this  progress 
clearer  in  anything  than  in  the  fact  that  evils  which  men 
once  accepted  as  inevitable  have  now  become  intolerable. 
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A   PICTURE    OF    SOCIAL    ATHEISM. 

THE   ROTTENNESS    OF   AMERICAN   MUNICIPALITIES. 

It  is  the  old  story,  but  as  told  afresh  by  Mr.  White,  ex- 
president  of  Cornell  University,  and  formerly  United 
States  Minister  at  Berlin,  it  falls  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  English-speaking  man  with  a  sense  of  fresh  reality. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  White's  article  in  the  December  Foriun 
"On  the  Government  of  American  Cities."  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  picture  of  practical  atheism  supreme  in  the  social 
sphere,  for  which,  he  tells  us,  we  have  to  look  in  vain 
throughout  the  rest  of  Christendom.  America,  let  us 
gratefully  acknowledge,  leads  the  world  in  many  things — ■ 
in  mechanical  contrivances,  in  the  fashioning  of  political 
constitutions,  and  in  the  development  of  those  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  which  relate  to  the  amassing  of 
wealth  and  the  securing  of  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  individual  comfort — but  in  the  immense  held  of  local 
municipal  administration,  it  Avould  seem  from  tliis  paper, 
and  from  the  reports  of  other  authorities  which  might 
be  cited,  there  is  hardly  a  European  city  which  could  not 
give  points  to  the  foremost  American  communities. 

WHERE   AMERICA    HAS   FORGOTTEN   GOD. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  in 
America,  religion  has  not  penetrated  into  the  ideal  of  the 
community  as  an  organised  whole.     By  religion,  of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  the  shibboleths  of  dogmatic  theologians  or 
the  creeds  of  churches.    I  mean  the  conception  that  wrong 
is  wrong  and  right  is  right,  that  the  great  ethical  laws 
which   underlie   the   relations   of   men  to  men  in  their 
individual  capacity  also  apply  to  the  relations  of  men  to 
men  in  their  organised  municipal  and  state  relations. 
This  lias  not  yet  obtained  recognition  across  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  therefore  one  great  domain  of  American  life  in 
Avhich  atheism  is  supreme,  a  whole  territory  in  which 
rnen  have  in  the    fullest  practical  significance    of    that 
word  forgotten  and  ignored  God's  existence,  and  regard 
Him  and  His  laws  as  iin  e  quantite  negl  kfeahle.    The  results, 
as  described  by  Mr.  White,  are  sufficient  to  bring  a  blush 
of  shame  to  tlie  cheek,  not  merely  of  an  American,  but  to 
that  of  every  English-speaking  man  who  prides  'himself, 
and   not  unjustly,  that  his  race  stands  foremost  in  the 
world.     Here,  surely,  is  a  call  loud  enough  to  awaken  the 
most  sluggish  and  indifferent  to  put  forth  their  utmost 
exertions  to  rouse,  if  so  it  be  possible,  the  conscience  of 
the  community  to  a  sense  of  its  need.     That  need  is  in 
all  truth  a  great  revival  of  civic  religion.     That,  so  far  as 
seems  to  us,  looking  through  the  glasses  of  Mr.    White, 
Prof.  Bryce,  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  seems  to  be  the  most 
supreme   and    urgent  need  of    the   time.     But  without 
further  preface  I  proceed  to  give  the  salient  points    of 
Mr.  White's  admirable  paper : — 

THE   WORST   CITY  GOVERNMENTS   IN   CHRISTENDOM. 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert  that,  with 
very  f  aw  exceptions,  the  city  governments  of  the  United  States 
are  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  expensive,  the  most 
inefficient,  and  tlie  most  corrupt.  Everywhere  are  wretched 
wharves,  foul  docks,  inadequate  streets,  and  inefficient  systems 
of  sewerage,  paving,  and  lighting. 

The  city  halls  of  the  larger  towns  are  the  acknowledged 
centres  of  the  vilest  corruption.  As  a  rule,  the  men  wlio  sit 
in  the  councils  of  our  larger  cities,  dispensing  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort, justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  deformity,  health  or 
disease,  to  this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  few  of  whom 
have  gained  their  positions  by  fitness  or  by  public  service ; 
many  have  gained  them  by  scoundrelism,  some  by  crime. 

In  New  York  all  the  arrangements  for  guarding  the  public 


health,  not  Only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  vast  States  between, 
which  and  the  whole  outer  world  it  is  the  main  gateway,  were- 
intrusted  not  merely  to  schemers  and  intriguers  of  the  lowest 
type,  not  merely  to  men  without  any  of  the  special  knowledge- 
required  in  the  discharge  of  their 'duties,  but  frequently  to 
men  so  illiterate  that  they  were  shut  out  from  the  ordinary 
avenues  to  such  knowledge.  From  one  end  to  the  other  was 
corruption  and  inefficiency.  The  despotism  of  bosses  seems 
on  the  increase;  he  abject  servility  of  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  seems  also  on  the  increase. 

ONLY  PARALLELED  IN  TURKEY. 

No  fair  man  acquainted  with  city  affairs  will  charge  me 
with  overcolouring  this  picture.  About  a  vear  since,  I  stood 
upon  the  wharves  and  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
There  in  Constantinople,  as  the  result  of  Turkish  despotism,, 
was  the  same  hap-hazard,  careless,  dirty,  corrupt  system^ 
which  we  in  America  know  so  well  as  the  result  of  mob- 
despotism  ;  the  same  tumble-down  wharves,  the  same  sewage- 
in  the  docks,  the  same  "pavements  fanged  with  murderous- 
stones,"  the  same  filth. 

I  have  claimed  some  knowledge  of  American  cities ;  I  may^ 
claim  also  some  knowledge  of  foreign  cities.  At  various, 
times  it  has  been  my  lot  to  sojourn  in  nearly  every  one  of  the. 
greater  European  municipalities,  from  Edinburgli  to  Athens,, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Naples,  from  Paris  to  Buda-Pesth. 
In  every  respect  for  which  a  city  exists,  they  are  vastly 
superior  to  our  own. 

THE    ROOT    OF   THE    EVIL. 

I  have  understated  the  truth  rather  than  overstated  it. 
We  are  attempting  to  govern  our  cities  upon  a  theory  which, 
has  never  been  found  to  work  practically  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  This  evil  theory  is  simply  that  the  city  is  a. 
political  body;  that  its  interior  affairs  have  to  do  witli 
national  political  parties  and  issues.  My  fundamental  con- 
tention is  that  a  city  is  a  corporation  ;  that  as  a  city  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  general  poltical  interests;, 
that  party  political  names  and  duties  are  utterly  out  of 
place  there.  I  would  not  break  away  entirely  from  the; 
past,  but  I  would  build  a  better  future  upon  what  we  may- 
preserve  from  the  past. 

HOW   TO   MEND   MATTERS. 

To  this  end  I  would  still  leave  in  existence  the  theory  that 
the  city  is  a  political  body,  as  regards  the  election  of  the 
mayor  and  common  council.     I  would  elect  the  mayor  by  the- 
votes  of   the  majority  of  all  the  citizens,  as  at  present;    I 
would  elect  the  common  council  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes- 
of  all  the  citizens  ;  but  instead  of  electing  its  members  from 
the  wards  as  at  present— so  that  wards  largely  controlled  by 
thieves  and  robbers  ca-n  send  thieves  and  robbers,  and  so  that 
men  who  can  carry  their  ward  can  control  the  city— I  would 
elect  the  board  of  aldermen  on  a  general  ticket,  "just  as  the 
mayor  is  elected  now,  thus  requiring  candidates  for  the  board 
to  have  a  city  reputation.     So  much  for  retaining  the  idea  of 
the  city  as  a  political  hody.     In  addition  to  this,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  a  corporation,  I  would  have 
those  owning  property  in  it  properly  recognised.     I  would 
leave  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the  election  of  a  board  of 
control,  without  whose  permission  no  franchise  should  be 
granted  and  no  expenditure  should  be  made.     This  should  be 
the  rule,  but  to  this  rule  I  am  inclined  to  make  one  exception; 
I  would  allow  the  votes  of  the  board  of  control;  as  regards- 
expenditures  for  primary  education,  to  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  what  is  most  needed  in  regard  to 
municipal  affairs,  as  in  regard  to  public  affairs  generally,  is  the 
quiet,  steady  evolution  of  a  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  proper 
action  in  view  of  it.  That  truth,  as  regards  city  government, 
is  simply  the  truth  that  municipal  affairs  are  not  political ; 
that  political  parties  as  such  liave  nothing  to  do  with  cities ; 
that  the  men  who  import  political  considerations  into  muni- 
cipal management  are  to  be  opposed.  This  being  the  case,, 
tlie  adoption  of  some  such  system  as  that  which  I  have: 
sketched  would  seem  likely  to  prove  fruitful  of  good. 
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SIGNOR    CRISPI. 

The  series  of  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  which  formed 
■such  a  marked  feature  in  the  Leisure  Hour  last  year,  has 
been  replaced  by  another  series  which  seems  to  promise 
to  be  quite  as  interesting  and  important.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  Statesmen  of  Europe,  and  begins  with  a  sketch  of 
♦Si^nior  Crispi,  written  by  some  one  who  has  evidently 
.studied  closely  the  remarkable  man  who  holds  the 
<destiny  of  Italy  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  spirit  and  style 
•of  this  character  sketch : — 

Blunt  and  rough  to  a  degree  unusual  in  an  Italian,  he  likes 
ito  make  brusque  sallies  and  striking  cimps:  He  is  gifted 
<with  a  strong  will,  audacity,  and,  what  is  sometimes  a 
strength  in  politics,  unlimited  self-confidence.  In  his 
temperament  certainly  Crispi  does  not  belie  the  old 
rhetorical  figure  which  attributes  to  the  sons  of  ./Etna  the 
'volcanic  nature  of  their  native  soil.  Absolute,  irascible, 
intolerant  of  opposition,  even  advanced  age  has  not  yet 
vsoftened  the  fire  of  his  character.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this 
it  is  only  needful  to  see  him  in  the  Camera,  where  the  spec- 
tators from  the  tribunes,  in  the  colour  more  or  less  intense 
of  the  Premier's  bald  head,  have  a  sure  thermometer  for 
•estimating  his  mental  state  of  excitement.  As  soon  as  he 
encounters  an  adversary  he  shoots  forth  arrows  of  speech 
Jthat  always  hit  their  mark. 

What  is  likely  to  prove  the  cause  of  Crispi's  ruin  and  his 
^iill  is  that  of  late  he  has  grown  to  be  overbearing  to  a  degree 
>!that  is  alienating  even  his  best  friends.  This  curious  man,  a 
•mixture  of  audacity  and  weakness,  who  has  vanquished  by 
.-sheer  force  of  arrogance,  and  who  by  arrogance  may  over- 
turn himself,  who  speaks  confidently  of  the  things  which  he 
•will  do  ten,  twenty  years  hence,  as  though  nothing  could 
{remove  him  from  office — not  even  death — this  man  adores  his 
Italian  fatherland  ;  but,  strange  contradiction,  he  despises  the 
"thirty  millions  of  Italians  of  whom  tliat  fatherland  is  composed. 
"When  any  one  dares  to  criticise  his  actions,  be  it  in  print  or 
■speech, private  or  public.he  at  once  becomes  furious  with  anger. 
Tor  the  present  he  still  holds  the  reins  of  Government  pretty 
^tightly  in  his  hands,  and  this  because  the  Italian  political 
parties  are  too  divided  and  subdivided  among  themselves  to 
-settle  upon  a  common  policy  and  a  common  leader  of 
-Opposition.  Wliile  discontent  with  his  policy  is  murmured 
move  or  less  loudly  throughout  the  peninsula,  Crispi  is  abso- 
lute dictator  in  the  Chamber.  And  yet  listen  to  the  judgment 
of  the  'deputies  upon  him.  To  the  Liberals,  be  tliey  of  the 
Bight  or  Left,  he  seems  an  autocrat  of  the  purest  metal.  The 
Democrats  consider  him  a  courtier,  the  Conservatives  a  dema- 
,:gogue ;  to  the  Freemasons  he  seems  a  god ;  to  the  Catholics 
he  is  an  Antichrist.  Tlie  extreme  Left  would  have  him  more 
Trench ;  the  historical  Left  would  have  him  less  Austrian. 
He  is  praised,  blamed,  flattered  by  all  sections.  Each  and 
-■all  of  these  adversaries  are  animated  by  the  common  desire 
•of  persuading  themselves  that  Francesco  Crispi  is  one  of 
their  party  and  thinks  exactly  as  they  do.  Indeed  Itf^Jy 
lias  no  more  formidable,  implacable  enemy  than  he 
^vho  lives  within  her  gates,  and  who,  under  the  cloak 
•of  Christianity,  commits  offences  against  morality  and 
patriotism  which  show  that  the  Gospel  has  not  indeed 
truly  inspired  his  actions.  And  it  is  this  firm  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Crispi  against  that  subtle  enemy,  Vaticanism,  which 
•  causes  him  to  hold  his  place,  as  much  as  the  lack  of  a  worthy 
isuccessor,  for  all  patriotic  and  right-thinking  Italians  recog- 
nise that  they  cannot  present  too  firm  a  front  against  this, 
.their  cruellest  arch  enem3\ 

Therefore  when  Crispi  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
judged,  it  is  admitted  that,  such  as  he  is,  with  his  faults  and 
Jiis  merits,  he  is  a  capable  man  and  a  sincere  patriot. 
C!3rtainly  there  is  to-day  but  one  Minister  in  Italy,  and  that 
is  Francesco  Crispi  ;  his  colleagues  are  simply  secretaries.  A 
-veritable  dictatorship  is  his  Government,  which  he  has 
Tuodelled  upon  that  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  his  idol. 
-Like  his  prototype,  when  his  Government  is  defeated,  the 
Ministry  resign,  a  shuffle  of  the  cards  takes  place,  and  a  new 
Cabinet  is  formed  with  Crispi  at  its  head. 


TWO    VIEWS   OF  THE  MCKINLEY  BILL. 

In  Mdcmillan'!^  Mfujazine  for  January  IMr.  (joldvvin 
Smith  discourses,  with  all  the  com{)lacent  optimism  of  a 
propliet  who  iias  seen  his  predictions  fulfilled,  upon  the 
reverses  of  the  Republicans  at  the  autumn  elections.  He 
entitles  his  article,  "  Exit  McKinley."  He  points  out 
that  the  verdict  is  not  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
although  he  believes  it  will  inevitably  bring  about  the  fall 
of  the  Trotective  system.-    He  says  : — 

The  revolution  has  come,  and  though,  as  we  must  say  once 
more,  the  issue  in  these  elections  was  not  Free  Trade,  nor 
was  the  victory  in  that  sense  a  Free- Trade  victory,  yet  in  its 
practical  consequences  a  Free-Trade  victory  it  will  be, 
Depend  upon  it,  the  death-knell  of  Protectionism  has 
been  rung.  McKinley,  with  unwitting  hand,  has  set  the 
torch  to  the  great  pile  of  iniquity,  and  he  will  be  enrolled 
in  his  own  despite  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Speaking  of  the  result  of  the  elections,  he  says  : — 
The  American  people  has  delivered  itself,  if  we  mistake 
not,  from  a  serious  peril.  The  Republican  party  has  been 
falling  under  the  paramount  influence  of  its  most  violent 
and  unscrupulous  section,  at  the  head  of  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  were  the  political  janissaries  of  the  Protected  manu- 
facturers. The  practical  leader  during  last  session  was  Mr. 
Reed,  a  blind  monopolist  with  a  sort  of  animal  force  of 
character,  who  used  his  power  tyrannically  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  purposes  of  the  party- 
game.  The  party  was  conscious  of  the  danger  ahead.  There 
would  have  been  a  coiq)  detat  of  violence  and  fraud.  This 
could  not  have  failed  to  bring  on  a  crisis ;  and  from  that 
peril  the  Commonwealth  has  been  saved  by  the  recent  vote. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Bill  in  Canada,  Mr.  Smith 
says  that  the  McKinley  Tarifl'  hit  Canada  hard  : — 

There  will  probably  be  a  great  increase  of  the  exodus, 
caused  by  commercial  atrophy,  which  already  drains  from 
Canada  not  a  little  of  the  very  flower  of  her  population. 
Especially  there  will  be  an  increase  of  the  exodus  from 
Quebec,  the  products  of  which  are  not  of  a  class  fit  for  ex- 
portation to  distant  markets,  so  that  the  people  will  have 
either  to  suffer  or  to  decamp. 

Between  American  and  Canadian  politics  the  sympathy  is 
close.  In  Canada  as  well  as  among  the  Americans  it  seems 
that  a  revolt  against  monopoly  and  corruption  is  coming. 
With  both  those  powers  of  evil  Canadians  as  well  as 
Americans  have  to  fight.  Macdonaldism  may  follow 
McKinleyism  to  the  tomb. 

Sir  George  Baden  Powell,  in  the  Fortnightly  for  January, 
Avriting  under  the  title  "  A  Canadian  People,"  indulges  in 
speculations  which  are,  as  usual,  exactly  the  reverse  of 
those  of  Mr.  Goldwdn  Smith,  so  far  at  least  as  Canada  is 
concerned : — 

Generally,  then,  the  efiect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  in  the 
States  will  be  the  doom  of  excessive  Protection,  and  the 
bringing  into  favour  once  again  of  Free-Trnde  notions,  which 
will,  however,  only  find  partial  realisation  in  measures  of 
reciprocity  and  in  material  modifications  of  the  excessive 
tariff  now  set  up. 

But  in  Canada  far  greater  and  more  permanent  results 
seem  likely  to  follow.  The  McKinley  Tariff  is  universally 
regarded  as  an  ultimatum  from  Americans  to  Canadians : 
"  We  will  freeze  you  out,  until  you  come  and  knock  for  ad- 
mission into  the  States."  The  Canadian  reply  is  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  forcible :  "  We  don't  want  admission, 
and  we  thank  you  for  retiring  in  our  favour  from  the  diffe- 
rent markets  of  the  world  where  North  American  produce 
finds  a  ready  sale." 

The  McKinley  Tariff  has  now  come  as  a  final  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  compel  Canada  to  yield  up  her 
independence.  It  has  found  Canada  stronger — stronger  that 
she  herself  or  anyone  else  was  aware— in  the  determination 
to  carve  out  her  own  future  for  herself.  The  McKinley  bill 
that  was  to  force  the  union  into  being  can  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  described  only  as  the  cofnn  in  which  annexation 
will  be  buried  beyond  redemptioru 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  DR.  KOCH  AND  HIS  POISON. 

BY   SIR    MORELL    MACKENZIE. 

Dr.  Koch's  discovery  having  been  unduly  puffed  in 
November  has  fallen  into  some  degree  of  disrepute  in 
January.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  up  to  che  present  it 
has  killed  more  people  than  it  has  cured. 

A  very  interesting  and  useful  pEimphlet  has  been  issued 
on  the  subject  as  a  Fall  Mall  Gazette  Extra,  in  which  Profes- 
sor Ray  Lankester 
does  the  science, 
and  Miss  Fried 
richs,  who  was  sent 
as  special  corres- 
pondent to  Berlin 
by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  contri- 
butes the  descrip- 
tive matter.  In 
the  reviews  for 
January,  the  most 
important  article 
on  the  subject  is 
Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie'sinthe  Con- 
temporary on  "Dr. 
Koch's  Treatment 
of  Tuberculosis." 
Sir  Morell  laments 
that  the  discov- 
eries in  medical 
science  of  recent 
years  have  all  been 
made  in  France 
or  Germany,  not 
in  England.  He 
says  : — 

This  is  due  in 
part  to  tke  opposi- 
tion which  well- 
meaning  but  mis- 
taken persons  have 
offered  to  biologi- 
cal research  in 
England,  but  stiil 
more  to  the  apathy 
and  indifference  to 
anything  but  their 
own  material  in- 
terests, which  have 
characterised  the 
policy  of  our  two 
leading  medical 
Corporations  for 
many  years  back. 
The  College  of  Sur- 
geons, which  is  by 
far  the  richest  body 
of  the  kind  in  the 
■world,  does  hardly 
anything  to  en- 
courage scientilic 
investigation,    but 

divides  the  bulk  of  its  large  revenues  among  the  members  of  its 
governing  body  and  their  satellites.  A  representative  form  of 
government  for  this  Institution  would  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  misapplication  of  funds,  and  would  ensure  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  income  being  spent  in  promoting  original 
research.  Englisk  medical  science  would  in  this  way  be  soon 
restored  to  the  proud  position  it  once  occupied. 

^  Whatever  the   cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  undeniable. 
Sir  Morell  merely  refers  to  this  in  passing. 


rroni  the  Hillto'ic'lc. 

The  Emperor:  "  Halloo .'  All  your  tubcrc 
curing  tlicni  ?  " 

Dr  Koch  :  "  Sire,  they  are  cureil  of  tubei 
it  is  the  treatment  ! ' 


Sir  Morell  says  : — 

There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  in  Koch's  fluid  we 
have  an  agent  of  tremendous  power.  Only  those  who  have 
seen  the  effect  of  the  injection  of  a  minute  quantity  of  it 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  physiological  earthquake 
which  ic  causes.  It  seems  to  run  through  the  system,  search- 
ing out  every  nook  and  corner  for  tubercle,  which  it  drags 
from  its  hiding-place  into  the  light  of  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  poison  infinitely  stronger  than  the  ■■ 

c  oncentr ated 
venom  of  the  most 
poisonous  snake. 

The  power  of  the 
new  remedy  for 
evil,  if  rashly  used, 
is,  therefore,  unde- 
niable ;  and  from 
what  I  have  already 
s-en  of  its  effects,., 
wiien  given  in 
properly  regulated 
do;es,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that 
its  potency  for 
good,  wathin  cer- 
tain 1  units,  is  not 
less  conclusively 
proved.  Itisprema- 
laie,  however,  to 
speak  of  cure,  even 
la  cases  of  lupus,, 
which,  by  universal 
consent,  is  the 
atHictrion  in  which 
the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  remedy  has 
been  most  clearly 
displayed. 

Sir  Morell  sums 
up  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  follows : — 

When  the  patient 
is  in  the  last  stage- 
of  consumption, 
when  he  is  worn 
out  by  his  long 
suffering,  when 
1  here  is  organic 
itisihief  of  the 
heart  or  kidneys, 
or  when  the  tuber- 
culous disease  is 
in  a  closed  cavity 
(like  the  skull,  for 
instance),  I  agree 
with  Professor  Sen- 
ator that  Koch's 
treatment  should 
on  no  account  be 
used. 


ulous  patients  are  der.d.     Is  that  %v]uit  you  call 
'Culosis.     It  is  not  that  \vhich  has  killed  them — 


To    sura   up :    I 
believe  that  Koch's- 
lluid  is  an  agent  of 
the  highest  possi- 
ble value  for  the  detection  of  tubercle,  a  remedy  of  great 
potency    for    certain    of    the     slighter    manifestations    of 
tuberculosis,    a    palliative    for    some     of     the     distressing 
symptoms  of   severer  forms   of  the  disease,  and  a  deadly 
poison  in  advanced  or  unsuitable  cases.      Probably  when 
more  is  known  as  to  its  mode  of  action,  it  will  be  possible  to 
do  more  good  by  its  means,  with  less  risk  of  harm,  than  is 
the  case  at  present. 

There  is  a  short  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Paul 
Gibier  in  the  l^orth  American  Bevieiv  for  December. 
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CATHOLICS   AND    NONCONFORMISTS. 

A   MORAL   YROM   NORTH    KILKENNY. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  referred  briejfly  to  tlie  remarkable 
struggle  in  North  Kilkenny.  As  1  deal  with  another 
phase  of  the  same  subject  in  the  January  number  of  the 
.Fatemoster  Review,  I*  venture  to  quote  the  concluding 
passages  of  my  article  on  ''North  Kilkenny  and  Its 
Moral,"  printing,  by  way  of  preface  and  contrast.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  dissertation  in  the  Times  on  the  same 
theme  : — 

PROFESSOR   TYNDALL   ON   THE    DUTY   OF   DISSENTERS. 

The  duty  of  patriotic  dissent  is  now  clearer  than  ever. 
The  state  and  character  of  political  parties  in  Ireland  are 
laid  bare  to  an  extent  never  before  reached  since  this  agita- 
tion began.  Kilkenny  furnishes  a  sample.  Consider  it  well. 
Monks  and  priests  everywhere  ;  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy 
hiding  behind  his  sacerdotal  agents  and  leaving  to  them  the 
entire  management  of  his  affairs  ;  priests  in  the  chapels, 
wath  the  dread  terrors  of  the  other  world  held  over  their 
panting  flocks ;  priests  as  political  orators  in  chapel  yards 
and  market  squares;  priests  as  canvassers  in  the  villages 
and  as  rowdies  among  the  mob — they  are,  and  long  have 
been,  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  movement.  These  dark- 
browed  gentry  know  what  they  are  working  for.  To  them 
their  object  is  clear  enough — it  is  the  final  and  complete 
overthrow  of  Irish  Protestantism,  and  the  reconversion  of 
Ireland  into  an  "island  of  saints," 

I  have  at  least  one  advantage  over  Professor  Tyndall 
in  this  discussion.  I  am  a  Nonconformist ;  he  is  not. 
And  to  me,  as  a  patriotic  Dissenter,  my  duty  is  clearer 
than  ever  ;  but  not  in  Professor  Tyndall's  sense. 

THE    pope's    BLACK    DRAGOONS. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  such  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland  would  have  filled  many  Englishmen  with  dismay. 
To-day  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a 
Liberal  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  does  not  feel  a  pro- 
found sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Pope's  "  Black  Dragoons," 
whose  decisive  charge  swept  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  field.  The 
cassocked  brigade,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
have  won  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  most  Pro- 
testant of  English  Protestants.  The  Kilkenny  election  was 
a  vivid  and  conspicuous  object-lesson,  teaching  us  that  in 
the  campaign  against  the  actual  devils  of  our  time  we  can, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  count  upon  the  help,  even  when  we 
are  denied  the  sympathy,  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Parnell  ten  times  over  to  bring  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  into  line  with  the  militant  Non- 
conformists of  Englaud. 

AND   THE   MILITANT   NONCONFORMISTS. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  press  is  whether  or  not  the 
time  has  not  now  come  for  a  more  frank  and  friendly  union 
between  the  two  bodies  which  have  saved  the  Three  King- 
doms from  the  profound  moral  disaster  involved  in  the  con- 
tinued leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  present  auspicious  alliance  between  the  Irish 
hierarchy  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  ? 

Many  good  people  among  them,  many  of  my  most  honoured 
friends,  will  regard  this  proposal  with  u'nfeigned  horror. 
This,  they  will  say,  is  what  comes  of  friendly  relations  with 
Cardinals  and  missions  to  the  Vatican.  In  reality,  it  comes 
from  none  of  these  things  ;  it  comes  from  going  to  Ireland 
and  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes  what  the  Catholic  priest  is  to 
his  flock.  I  defy  any  man  to  go  to  Ireland  and  look  at  the 
rural  districts,  even  through  prejudiced  spectacles,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  to-day,  in  that  distracted  land, 
the  Catholic  priest  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  element  of 
society. 


IN   PRAISE   OF   THE   IRISH   PRIEST. 

Landlordism,  having  gone  bankrupt,  is  now  having  its 
throat  cut  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Government,  devoid  of 
all  moral  basis,  has  no  hold  on  the  country  outside  the  range 
of  its  constables'  batons.  The  National  League  is  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens ;  the  Catholic  Church  alone  remains  erect  in 
the  midst  of  the  Irish  chaos.  Its  bishops  in  council  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  Irish  Senate  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Ireland ;  its  priesthood  constitute  a  more  intelligent, 
respectable,  and  public -spirited  body  than  the  retinue 
of  nominees  who  were  decorated  with  the  affix  M.P.  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  the  midst  of  insular 
parochialism,  the  clergy — many  of  whom  have  been  educated 
in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Kome— alone  possess  some 
trace  of  cosmopolitan  culture.  They  are  poor,  but  respected  ; 
celibate,  but  free  from  the  breath  of  scandal ;  "  myrmidons 
of  Rome,"  but  passionately  patriotic.  They  represent  in  their 
parishes  culture,  discipline,  and  Christianity.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  the  Catholic  priest  is  in  most  cases 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  universal  friend,  the  trusted 
and  trustworthy  representative  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  those  who  have  no  helper.  They  might  be 
none  the  worse  if  a  second  Father  Mathew  were  to  flood 
Ireland  with  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  drives  out  the 
habit  of  spirituous  indulgence  ;  but,  take  them  all  in  all,  they 
are  among  tiie  best  men  in  Ireland. 

That  is  a  true  witness.  It  is  because  the  Irish  priest  in 
these  human  relations  is  constantly  trying  to  be  what  the 
most  ultra-Protestant  would  wish  to  be  himself  if  he  were  a 
good  man,  and  planted  in  the  midst  of  an  Irish  peasant jy, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  checkmate  Mr.  Parnell.  Why 
should  we  not  recognise  this,  and  extend  a  cordial  right 
hand  of  fellowship  across  the  Iri;ih  Channel  to  our  comrades 
in  arms — the  priests  and  bishops  of  Ireland  I 

AX   IRISH   PARALLEL    TO    THE     PURITANS. 

Rome  is  the  last  place  where  a  Protestant  would  be  likely 
to  imbibe  any  such  ideas.  It  is  the  great  caucus  centre  of 
the  Church,  the  capital  of  the  machine,  the  wire-pullers' 
metropolis.  But  go  to  Ireland  on  some  great  day  when  the 
people  are  meeting  in  their  thousands  to  welcome  a  popular 
hero  fresh  from  prison,  or  to  concert  measures  for  self-defence 
against  their  landlords,  and  you  iuust  have  strangely  misread 
the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century  if  you  do  not  recognise 
at  once  in  the  priests  and  curates  the  nineteenth  century 
counterparts  of  the  Puritan  preachers  and  Covenanting  con- 
fessors of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  The  scene  in  Clanri- 
carde's  country,  when  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  first 
launched,  reminded  me  at  every  turn  of  the  era  of  our 
Civil  Wars.  There  were  the  masses  of  eager  footmen, 
the  irregular  regiments  of  mounted  men,  gathered  together 
from  the  farmsteads  far  and  near,  and  there  in  the  heart 
and  centre  of  all  were  the  parish  priest  and  his  curates, 
the  central  nucleus  round  which  everything  revolved,  the 
directing  and  controlling  brain.  Even  so  was  it  two 
centuries  since  in  many  an  English  shire,  and  although 
Cromwell's  hot  gospellers  theologically  were  far  apart  from 
the  Irish  parish  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  were  in 
politics  nearly  identical.  They  sympathised  with  the  people, 
for  their  sakes  they  confronted  the  power  of  the  oppressor, 
and  they  strove  with  heart  and  hand  and  tongue  to  make 
their  nation  free.  Why  should  not  the  sons  of  the  Puritans 
rejoice  to  recognise  their  spiritual  kinship  with  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland?  There  is  no  danger  of  their  absorbing 
us,  or  of  our  absorbing  them.  The  Irish  ecclesiastical  party, 
like  the  Irish  political  party,  will  find  no  diflSculty  in  pre- 
serving its  complete  independence. 

But  a  cordial  alliance  and  a  thorough  understanding  would 
be  as  helpful  in  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals  as  it  is 
admittedly  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Who  shall  say  that  this 
is  a  vain  dream  after  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?  North 
Kilkenny  is  the  firstfruit  of  the  new  alliance.  May  we  not 
hope  that  although  the  first  it  wall  not  be  the  last  time  when 
"  hands  all  round  "  will  be  the  watchword  of  the  two  nations 
both  in  Church  and  State  ? 
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J      PRIVATE   MORALITY  AND  PUBLIC  TRUST. 

BY   MR.    FREDERIC   HARRISON   AND    OTHERS. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  brief  but  very 
sensible  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  on  "  The  Irish  Leader- 
ship," writes  : — ■ 

'J'o  assert  that  all  sexual  vice  disqualifies  a  man  for  public 
affairs  is  mere  puritanical  extravagance ;  which  would  strike 
off  from  the  service  of  their  fellow-citizens — Wellington, 
Nelson,  Palmerston,  Garibaldi,  and  Gambetta.  To  say  that 
a  life  01  notorious  infamy  ought  not  to  affect  our  confidence 
in  a  politician,  is  a  cynical  outrage  on  good  sense  as  well  as 
decency.  Many  great  and  noble  servants  of  the  State  have 
been  loose  in  life.  It  has  stained  their  memory,  and  has 
often  diminished  their  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  judicial  conviction  of  scandalous  and 
systematic  vice,  with  every  circumstance  of  fraud  and 
ignominy,  must  qualify  or  destroy  the  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  which  a  public  leader  should  command. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  lay  down  absolute  doctrines 
in  the  matter.  There  are  forms  of  personal  viciousness 
which  may  not  destroy  our  confidence  and  respect  for 
a  public  man.  There  are  other  forms  and  other 
cases  which  must  and  do  destroy  it.  We  must  judge 
the  whole  life,  the  entire  character,  the  situation  all 
round.  And  amongst  the  circumstances  which  kill  confidence 
come  foremost — judicial  proof,  treason  to  friends,  vulgar 
escapades,  the  disgust  of  decent  people  and  the  laughter  of 
idle  people.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  which  no 
moralising  whatever  can  affect  one  way  or  the  other ;  and 
whicli  the  development  of  popular  institutions  indefinitely 
tends  to  increase.  We  may  protest  as  much  as  we  please, 
but  in  these  days  no  man  can  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  who  is  pilloried  as  at  once  odious,  vicious,  raid 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Harrison's  conclusion  is  as  follows : — ■ 

Even  if  the  divorce  court  story  were  as  utterly  forgotten 
as  a  feuilleton  in  the  Figaro,  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
can  have  no  more  to  say  to  the  frantic  partisan  who,  solely 
to  help  himself,  flings  to  the  winds  truth,  decency,  his 
colleagues,  and  his  country ;  and  opens  in  both  islands  the 
fountains  of  hatred  which  it  has  cost  long  years  of  labour 
and  sacrifice  to  close.  If  Irishmen  choose  to  stand  by  the 
desperado  who  is  seeking  to  revive  the  scenes  of  '98,  they 
must  bear  their  sufferings  as  they  best  can.  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  can  do  nothing  until  Irishmen  have  another 
policy  than  that  of  revenge,  and  a  leader  whose  hand  a 
decent  man  can  touch. 

MRS.    CADY   STANTON. 

Mrs.  Cady  Stanton  writes  in  the  Westminsta^'  Hevieio 
an  article  which  is  in  curious  contrast  to  Mr.  Harrison's. 
The  point  of  her  article,  *'  Patriotisn\  and  Chastity,"  is 
that  there  has  never  been  any  true  standard  of  social 
morality,  and  that  none  exists  to-day.  The  true  relation 
of  the  sexes  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  that  has  differed 
in  all  latitudes,  in  all  parts,  from  the  savage  to  civilised 
man.  No  one  knoAvs  what  is  chastity  or  what  is  not.  Mrs. 
Stanton  even  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  those  who 
take  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  view  of  the  necessity  for 
the  elementary  decencies  of  human  intercourse  in 
the  sexual  relations  of  life  on  the  part  of  a  party  leader, 
are  guilty  of  a  merciless  hounding,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  savage  and  reckless  retaliation  in  which  Mr.  Parnell 
has  indulged.  In  this  fact  lies  probably,  says  the 
editors  of  the  Westminster  Review,  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  recent  aberration.  In  Mrs.  Stanton's  mind 
the  standard  of  morality  is  not  likely  to   be  raised  by 


hounding  men,  but  by  the  education,  elevation,  and  emao. 
cipation  of  women,  by  training  them  to  self-respect  and^ 
a  virtuous  independence. 

Yet  she  quotes  with  approval : — 

A  leader  in  the  suffrage  movement  once  said  :— "  It  would: 
be  more  to  the  interest  of  women  to  have  a  Parliament  com- 
posed of  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  than  one  wholly  of 
chaste  angels  in  opposition." 

This  hardly  justifies  her  inference  that  her  receipt  for 
raising  the  standard  of  morahty  has  worked  very  well  sO' 
far. 

MR.    FRANK   HILL. 

Mr.  Frank  Hill,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  says  : — • 

A  very  bad  man  no  doubt  may  be,  let  us  say,  a  very  good: 
mathematician,  and  the  worth  of  his  demonstrations  does  not 
depend  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  in 
matters  of  government,  and  especially  in  creating  a  new 
government,  the  question  of  institutions  is  scarcely  more- 
vital  than  that  of  persons.  The  character  of  the  men  into- 
whose  hands  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  to  be  put  requires  to  be- 
as  carefully  weighed  as  the  powers  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  invest  them.  From  the  time  of  Alcibiades  to  that 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  not  to  travel  beyond  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  great  and  brilliant  statesmen  have  often 
pushed  j)rofligacy  to  excess.  Bad  as  Mr.  Parnell's  con- 
duct is  in  itself,  it  is  such  as,  after  the  decent  interval  of 
retirement  which  Mr.  Gladstone  judiciously  suggested,  and 
after  such  atonement  as  is  possible,  is  usually  condoned.. 
What  has  shojked  raen  was  less  the  sensual  offence  into>» 
which  ^-Iv.  V.irneil  has  been  betrayed,  than  other  qualities, 
whiclT  iii  one  sense  magnify  his  guilt  and  in  another  dwarf 
it.  I  he  cold  treachery,  the  protracted  hypocrisy,  the  sneak- 
ing concealment  under  false  names  and  in  constantly  shifted: 
residences,  the  lying  responses  to  the  friend  whom  he 
deceived  and  to  the  political  colleagues  to  whom  he  solemnly- 
declared  his  innocence,  all  the  ignoble  expedients  of  fraud 
and  falsehood  to  which  he  had  recourse,  double  and  treble 
the  iniquity  which  he  has  confessed.  It  is  viler  in  its- 
accidents  and  attendant  circumstances  tha>n  in  its  essence.. 
It  is  these  things  which  fix  the  deepest  brand  upon  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  render  the  proposal  to  hand  over  to  him — for  tO' 
this  Home  Rule  comes — almost  unlimited  power  in  the- 
government  of  Ireland  an  act  of  criminal  lunacy. 

MR.    EDWARD   DICEY. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  his  article  on  the  "  Two  Coali- 
tions," in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  points  oiit  with  perfect 
truth  that — • 

It  was  not  so  much  the  moral  offence  of  whicli  Mr.  Parnell 
stood  convicted  which  outraged  English  public  opinion,  as 
the  incidents  with  which  that  offence  was  connected.  There 
is  adultery  and  adultery.  A  man  may  be  too  fond  of  hi& 
neighbour's  wife  without  forgetting  his  claim,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  other  matters  a  man  of  honour,  whose  word  can  be 
trusted.  Bat  the  revelations  at  the  O'Shea  trial  showed  Mr.. 
Parnell  to  have  little  or  no  respect  for  even  higher  obliga^ 
tions  than  those  imposed  by  the  marriage  vow.  The  whole 
evidence  disclosed  an  amount  of  sordid  deceit,  deliberate 
falsehood,  and  brazen  effrontery  inconsistent  not  only  with 
the  respect  of  others,  but  with  self-respect.  N-o-  man.  after 
reading  the  O'Shea  case,  whatever  his  opinion  may  have  been 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  different  parties  to  the  suit,  could, 
avoid  the  impression  that  the  co-respondent  was  not  a  person 
to  inspire  confidence  in  any  relation  of  life.  The  impression 
may  have  been  unjust;  it  is  possible,  if  Mr.  Parnell  had 
chosen  to  tell  his  own  story,  he  might  have  placed^  different 
complexion  on  the  facts'.  But  in  face  of  his-  persistent 
silence,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  Nationalist  leader  v/as  not.  a.  man  to.  ba 
trusted. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  FINLAND. 

THE    BRIGHTEST    SPOT    IX    THE    RUSSIAN    EMPIRE. 

The  best  article  in  the  Reviews  this  month  is  the 
admirable  paper  which  a  well-known  writer  contri- 
butes to  the  Fortnif/Jttly  on  Finland.  There  are  few 
countries  that  are  less  understood,  or  that  are  more 
worthy  of  attentive  observation,  than  the  Scotland  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Gladstone,  recently  writing  to  Madame 
Novikoff,  expressed  himself  as  profoundly  perturbed  by 
the  reports  in  the  press  as  to  the  proposals  which  pointed 
to  the  Russianisation  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Finland,  at 
least,  has  always  been  the  brightest  spot  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  All  friends  of  Russia  in  this  country  have  con- 
stantly pointed  to  the  freedom,  civil  and  religious, 
enjoyed  by  the  Finns  under  the  legis  of  the  Tzar  as  a 
proof  that  the  Russian  autocracy  could  be  combined  with 
a  wise  and  well-ordered  freedom.  The  fatal  influence 
which  darkens  the  reign  of  the  present  Tzar  now  threatens 
with  eclipse  the  brightest  spot  in  the  Tzar's  dominions. 
The  writer,  who  disfigures,  but  does  not  conceal  his  iden- 
tity by  the  pseudonym,  "  E.  B.  Lanin,"  gives  us  in  the 
Fortnightly  a  charming,  although  perhaps  idealised, 
picture  of  Finland  and  the  Finns.  The  country,  he  tells 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  Europe,  with  a  charm 
and  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  not  to  be  matched  on  the 
Continent  or  in  England.  The  Finn  is  as  interesting  as 
his  country.  No  people  in  the  Old  World,  excepting  the 
Norwegians,  are  more  frankly  democratic  than  the  Finns. 

THE   BENEFITS    OF   HOME   RULE. 

By  the  frank  adoption  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
Finland  by  Alexander  IF.,  beneficial  results  were  imme- 
diatel}^  obtained. 

In  18i50  Finnish  silver  and  copper  coins  had  been  struck 
for  the  first  time,  silver  remaining,  as  before,  the  sole  standard 
of  value,  until  1879,  when  the  Grand  Dui?e  gave  his  assent 
to  a  bill  establishing  a  gold  basis,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  first  gold  coins  were  issued  from  the  Finnish  mint.  The 
Diet  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a  net- 
work of  railways  to  be  exploited  by  the  Finnish  Government. 
The  benefits  of  education  were  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  citizen  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  possession 
of  the  land  was,  without  fuss  or  bustle,  or  judicial  robbery, 
transferred  to  the  peasants  who  were  able  and  willing  to  till 
it ;  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits  by  the 
foundation  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  country : 
schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of  forestry,  schools  of  engi- 
neering', &c. ;  enterprise  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  were  encouraged  by  valuable  prizes  given  for  pro- 
gress ;  a  new  penal  code  was  drawn  up,  the  prisons  were 
reformed — in  a  word,  the  land  and  the  people  were  materially 
and  morally  regenerated. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  never  been  to  Finland  to 
realise  even  approximately  the  wonderful  comparative  pros- 
perity that  has  rasulted  from  that  quarter  of  a  century  of 
constitutional  self-government. 

RAPID    SOCIAL    PROGRESS. 

His  account  of  the  temperance  legislation  in  Finland  is 
most  interesting.  It  consists  of  local  option  for  country 
districts,  control  and  restrictive  measures  for  the  cities, 
and  the  encouragement  of  temperance  societies  and  tlie 
spread  of  educational  instruction.  The  result  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  total  abstinence  that  has  ever  yet 
been  made  by  any  country  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 


The  account  of  a  benevolent  temperance  society  v.'hich 
runs  public-houses  on  its  own  account  is  enough  to  make 
one's  mouth  water.  Education  has  made  such  progress 
that  there  are  probably  not  live  thousand  persons  in 
Finland  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  The  primary  schciols 
would  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  corresponding 
establishments  in  England  and  America.  The  land  question 
was  solved  by  the  conversion  of  the  peasants  into  pro- 
prietors by  advancing  the  money  on  loan  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  sixteen  agricultural  schools  were  established  and 
eighteen  dairy-farming  schools.  The  account  given  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Fiiniish  Diet  in  promoting  agricul- 
ture may  be  taken  as  an  example  for  the  F'irst  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  Home-Ruled  Ireland.  F'roin  whatever 
point  of  view  the  country  is  studied,  Finland  is  found  to 
be  fully  abreast  of  the  most  civilised  comitries  of  the 
world.  Not  even  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  life  and 
property  so  secure  as  in  Finland.  The  population  is 
scrupulously,  heroically,  quixotically  honest. 

THE    POSITION    OF   WOMEN. 

On  anotlier  point  also  their  record  is  quite  as  admirable. 

Tried  by  that  crucial  test,  the  position  of  women,  Finland 
deseives  a  place  nmong  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world. 
Women  are  looked  upon  not  as  terre^rial  houris  created  to 
minister  to  man's  pleasures,  but  as  his  companions,  friends, 
fellow  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  they  are  treated  with 
all  the  respect,  and  allowed  all  the  liberty,  consonant  with 
this  view  of  their  mission.  The  schools,  technical  and  other,  the 
university,  the  Government  offices,  the  railways,  post  and  tele- 
graph offices,  are  thrown  open  to  them ;  women  who  ^vefemmes 
soles  possess  and  exercise  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
the  municipal  councils,  and  public  opinion  in  Finland  is  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  according  them  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  representatives  to  the  Diet,  and  the  Diet  itself  is  only 
kept  from  giving  effect  to  the  general  desire  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Kassia  would  never  tolerate  the  innovation.  The 
old  respect  for  woman  which  inspired  the  laws  of  the 
Accadians  of  Babylon,  and  characterised  the  Finns  of 
Pagan  times,  still  manifests  itself  in  the  conceptions  and 
institutions  of  modern  Finland. 

ALMOST  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE. 

In  short,  whether  it  is  in  religion,  trade,  morality,  agri- 
culture, industry,  cleanliness,  or  anything  else,  the  Finns 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  if  the  writer  be  correct, 
we  should  be  almost  justified  in  concluding  tha'  he  best 
thing,  not  only  for  Russia,  but  also  for  England  and 
Ameiica,  would  be  to  put  themselves  under  the  tutelage 
of  Finland.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  nation 
can  be  altogether  so  angelic  as  the  Finns  are  hero 
painted,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  it 
Avowld  be  a  disastrous  day  for  civilisation  and  humanity 
that  would  place  the  Grand  Duchy  under  the  rule  of  the 
Tchinovniks  of  St.  Petersburg. 


Temple  Bar.— Mr.  Chisholm,  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of 
H.M.  Exchequer,  begins  a  series  of  papers  this  month  en- 
titled  "  Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil  Servant," 
which  ought  to  be  interesting.  He  was  born  in  1809,  and 
entered  the  Civil  Service  at  an  early  age.  There  is  an  his- 
toric-biographical  paper  on  *'  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  or,  in 
other  words,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury^  who 
married  four  husbands,  and  died  immensely  rich  without 
a  friend.  She  built  Chatsworth,  Hardwick,  and  Oldcotes 
From  the  point  of  view  of  fiction,  Temple  Bar  is  probably 
one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  of  all  the  maga- 
zines. Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  begins  a  new  novel,  entitled 
**  Kept  to  the  Ear  ;  "  Mr.  W.  E.  N©rris  writes  another, 
"  The  Three  Brothers  ;  "  while  the  thu-d,  entitled  "  Love 
or  Money,"  is  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
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j  HOW    I    BECAME    A    JOURNALIST. 

BY    M.    DE   BLOWITZ. 

In  Harper's  for  January,  M.  de  Blowitz,  of  the  Times, 
contributes  a  charming  article,  which  contains  a  bit  of  the 
autobiography  of  that  ilhistrious  hero,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times.  Journahsts,  hke  poets,  are  born 
and  not  made ;  but  M.  de  Blowitz  never  discovered  his 
vocation  until  after  the  suppression  of  the  Commune, 
when  the  merest  chance  seemed  to  have  led  to  his 
appointment  on  temporary  duty  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Oliphant ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  was 
subsequently  appointed  Mr.  Ohphant's  successor,  and  so 
succeeded  to  a  place  in  which  he  has  deported  himself 
as  we  all  know. 

HIS   FIRST   INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   "TIMES." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  time  when  he 
Avas  first  asked  to  write  for  the  Times  he  had  never 
seen  that  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  spread  it  out 
before  him  on  the  floor  in  all  its  vast  expanse  in  order 
to  overawe  him.  I  was  amazed,  says  M.  de  Blowitz.  A 
friend  of  his  had  always  told  him  he  ought  to  write  on  a 
roomy  daily  newspaper  ;  "  I  think  that  size  would  satisfy 
him."  Mr.  Oliphant  then  explained  to  him  in  detail  what 
the  Times  was,  and  M.  de  Blowitz  slowly  took  in  the 
secret  of 

The  success  of  the  great  English  newspapers,  how  they 
came  into  possession  of  the  vast  resources  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  benefits  they  confer  on  the  people,  tor  whom  they 
are  at  once  a  curb,  a  power,  a  stimulant,  and  a  glory.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  employment,  even  for  a  time,  on  the  greatest 
of  such  journals. 

The  real  interest  in  the  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with 
journaHsm,  however  ;  it  Hes  in  the  realistic  sketches  of 
France  during  the  Commune.  M.  de  Blowitz,  we  learn 
from  this  charming  egotistic  article,  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Commune  in  Marseilles,  and  he 
held  many  interesting  conversations  with  M.  Thiers. 
After  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  journalism  on  the 
Times,  he  reluctantly  decided  that  he  must  leave  journal- 
ism, and  accept  the  Consul-Generalship  of  Riga,  which 
M.  Thiers  had  offered  him.  His  reflections  at  this 
point  are  worthy  of  reproduction  as  a  specimen  of 
the  satirical  mode  in  which  M.  de  Blowitz  pokes  fun  at 
his  French  confreres : — 

"N.B. — THIS   IS   ROTE   SARKASTIC." 

Riga !  It  appeared  to  me  now  a  place  of  exile.  I  had 
drunk  too  deeply  of  the  sweets  of  a  life  the  very  struggles  of 
which  were  full  of  delight.  I  clung  to  it.  I  made  some 
advances  to  the  Paris  newspapers.  I  soon  felt  that  to 
become  a  French  journalist,  talent,  even  if  one  has  it,  does 
not  suffice.  Many  other  qualities  are  necessary,  and  these  I 
did  not  possess.  Extreme  suppleness,  readiness  in  under- 
standing the  public  taste  and  in  conforming  to  it,  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  French  editor.  He  must  possess  besides  the 
art  of  repelling  a  public  adversary  by  alarming  the  indivi- 
dual, skill  to  command  influence  by  asserting  the  possession 
of  It,  a  natural  way  of  using  the  editorial  "  we  "  without  a 
smile,  a  perfection  of  style  which  throws  into  the  shade  the 
interest  of  the  facts  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
grouped,  a  brilliancy  of  detail  which  dazzles   and  distracts 


attention,  something  which  is  at  once  aggressive,  bold,  and 
sceptical.  All  these  gifts  the  French  newspaper  man 
possesses  instinctively,  and  brings  them  to  perfection  by 
living  in  a  special  mlUeu.  I  felt  that  I  was  destitute  of  all 
qualifications,  without  which  no  one  can  reach  an  eminent 
position  on  the  French  press.  Sadly,  then,  I  determined  on 
the  course  I  should  take.  I  resolved  to  S3e  M.  Thiers  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  remind  him  of  the  letter  of  appointment 
he  had  formerly  promised  to  obtain  for  me. 

A   HINT   TO   YOUNG   JOURNALISTS. 

From  this  horrible  prospect  he  was  rescued  by  Mr. 
Oliphant  oflering  him  a  permanent  appointment  on  the 
Times,  Mr.  Hardman  being  called  back  to  London.  M.  de 
Blowitz  then  found  his  appointed  sphere  and  has  remained 
in  it  ever  since.  The  following  practical  little  suggestion 
from  the  experience  of  a  hardened  interviewer  is  worthy 
of  reproduction : — 

I  am  going-,  for  the  benefit  of  younger  journalists,  to  give 
a  hint  which  a  good  many  of  them  whom  I  know  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance.  When  a  man  gives  a  corre- 
spondent an  important  piece  of  news,  the  latter  should 
remain  with  him  for  a  time,  but  change  the  conversation, 
and  leave  him  while  it  has  turned  on  something  qui^  insig- 
nificant. If  the  correspondent  take  his  departure  abruptly,  a 
flash  of  caution  will  burst  upon  his  informant.  He  will 
reflect  rapidly,  and  will  beg  the  journalist  not  to  repeat  what 
he  has  said  till  he  sees  him  again.  The  information  would 
be  lost,  and  the  correspondent  would  suft'er  an  annoyance 
that  might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  heard  nothing.  A 
newspaper  has  no  use  for  confidential  communications  it 
cannot  transmit  to  its  readers. 

M.    DE   BLOWITZ    PREACHETH. 

"  I  have  never  courted  applause,"  says  M.  de  Blowitz, 
"  nor  feared  criticism  ;  I  know  that  the  reader  wall  not 
continue  to  read  what  bores  him."  A  bore  M.  de  Blowitz 
never  is,  not  even  when  he  preaches  sermons  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  is  very  seldom ;  but  in  the  present  article  he 
gives  one  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  when  that  late 
mystic  was  endeavouring  to  convert  him  to  Shakerism. 

■'  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  '•  I  think  we  might  settle  for  good 
this  question  of  proselytism,  which  might  cause  differences 
between  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  views  of  your  prophet, 
which  are  based  on  pride.  He  has  proved  to  you  that  you 
are  greater  than  other  men,  because  you  have  submitted  to 
drive  a  dust  cart.  I  prefer  the  word  of  Christ,  who  taught 
us  not  to  consider  ourselves  greater  or  better  than  other  men, 
because  we  are  dust  ourselves.  Humanity  oscillates  between 
atheism,  which  rejects  reason,  and  reason,  which  bows  to  faith. 
Those  who  would  substitute  gravitation  for  the  law  of  God, 
those  who  would  explain  the  everlasting  harmony  of  the 
world  by  successive  aggregations  arising  out  of  chaos  in  ful- 
filment of  an  unconscious  and  sublime  ordonance,  claim  a 
greater  effort  from  me  than  those  who  ask  me  to  believe  in 
one  God  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  When  I  have 
admitted  that  God  created  the  world,  I  have  expressed  a 
belief  certainly  which  makes  revealed  religions  appear  infi- 
nitely less  miraculous,  and  a  thousandfold  more  acceptable, 
than  the  theory  of  spontaneous  creation  and  automatic 
development.  That  from  the  midst  of  the  people  of  God 
trodden  under  the  hoof  of  the  pagan  conqueror  in  the  corrupt 
Gncco- Roman  world  there  should  have  arisen  a  prophet  who, 
instead  of  hatred  and  revolution,  preached  charity,  forgive- 
ness, brotherly  love,  and  good-will  toward  all  men,  was  itself 
a  greater  miracle  than  any  of  those  attributed  to  Christ 
during  His  sojourn  on  earth.  Unless  you  can  teach  me  a 
religion  which  inculcates  precepts  more  sublime  than  those 
of  the  Divine  Philosopher  of  Nazareth,  which  your  prophet 
does  not  do,  leave  me  my  faith  without  seeking  to  trouble  it. 
You  may  make  an  unhappy  man,  but  you  will  not  make  a 
disciple." 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE. 

The  important  part  which  the  Argentine  crisis  played  in 
our  late  financial  troubles  will  cause  many  people  to 
turn  with  interest  to  M.  Alfred  Ebelot's  graphic  account 
of  the  Revolution  in  Buenos  Ay  res  contributed  to  the 
Jtevue  des  Deux  Moiides  for  December.  M.  Ebelot  has 
long  been  known  as  an  occasional  writer  upon  Argentine 
affairs,  and  his  residence  in  the  country,  his  participation 
in  its  struggles,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  its  leading 
men,  enable  him  to  write  with  rare  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  His  narrative  focusses  the  facts  within  the 
limits  of  a  brilliant  sketch.  His  political  opinions  are,  of 
course,  his  own.  Probably  he  would  claim  for  them  that 
they  are  the  opinions  of  every  honest  man,  and  his  account 
certainly  appears  to  justify  the  claim. 

The  paper  is  too  long  and  too  full  of  matter  new  to  the 
ordinary  European  reader  to  summarise  entirely.  What 
will  remain  in  most  memories  after  reading  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  struggle  between  the  Unionist  and 
the  Federalist  partias  witli  which  it  opens  will  be  the 
opposing  figures  of  the  two  men  who  were  prominently 
associated  with  either  side.  The  early  fights,  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Unionist  party,  were  led 
and  inspired  by  General  Mitre.  Buenos  Ayres 
rose  from  the  position  of  the  capital  of  a  province 
to  the  capital  of  a  nation.  The  Unionist  party, 
having  achieved  the  object  of  its  first  ambitions,  became 
the  National  party.  The  truly  trojiical  growth  of  the 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  new  regime  is  one  of 
the  political  phenomena  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  in  America.  Life  seemed  literally  to  break 
out  of  its  pavements.  Men  from  every  part  of  Argen- 
tuia  thronged  its  streets.  It  was  impossible  to  build  fast 
enougli  for  the  new  inhabitants  whom  newly  developed 
riuans  of  communication  deposited  daily  at  its  doors. 
But  a  turn  of  tlie  wheel  of  the  great  machine  of 
government  brought  a  man  of  the  other  party  to 
direct  this  success.  Dr.  Miguel  Juarez  Celman  became 
President.  His  party  also  underwent  a  change 
of  name.  The  eternal  '"'' L'Etat  c'est  moi"  of  the 
personal  ruler  tempted  this  gentleman.  He  also  declared 
that  there  was  but  one  party,  which  was  his,  and  his 
followers  became  known  as  the  ' '  Unconditionals. "  They 
had  need  to  make  few  conditions  with  their  consciences 
in  the  road  along  which  M.  Ebelot  describes  them  as 
passing.  The  maxim  of  the  party,  according  to  him,  was 
simply  that  "to  govern  is  to  take."  President  Celman 
had  ' '  a  taste  for  receiving  presents  which  was  nothing 
short  of  comic."  On  one  of  his  birthdays  a  provincial 
governor  who  desired  certain  privileges,  was  not  afraid 
to  make  him  a  present  of  land  which  had  cost  a  million 
and  a  half  of  francs  ;  nor  was  the  President  ashamed 
to  accept.  And  "  like  master,  like  man,"  the  rest  of  the 
officials  followed  suit  until  all  sense  of  the  value  of 
money  was  lost.  The  description  which  follows 
in  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  public  works  were 
sold,  banks  founded,  and  land  mortgage  companies 
encouraged,  will  be  anything  but  agreeable  reading  for 
any  holder  of  Argentine  Stock.  A  couple  of  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  manner  in  which  money  was  raised  through 
the  famous  qedulas.  The  system  of  9edulas,  if  hondjide — - 
as  up  to  the  issue  of  stock  bearing  the  letter  M  it  is 
believed  to  have  been — was  well  conceived,  and  might 
have  rendered  great  public  service  in  a  new  country  like 
Argentina.  It  was,  briefly,  a  system  of  advancing  money 
on  mortgage  to  landowners  who  were  supposed  to  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  land  into  a  fit  state  to  be 


cultivated  in  small  lots.  The  lots  were  tib  be  cultivated 
by  individuals  who  should  gradually  pay  the  mortgage 
and  acquire  the  freehold.  As  each  individual  paid  his 
mortgage,  the  landowner  was  to  redeem  this  stock 
which  bore  a  corresponding  letter.  The  lender 
of  the  money  was  the  Provincial  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  holders  of  the  stock 
were,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  investors, 
and,  it  must  also  frankly  be  admitted,  the  speculators  of 
Europe.  At  first  the  working  of  the  scheme  was  genuine 
and  the  effect  beneficial,  but  the  opportunities  were  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  Marshes,  quicksands,  every 
sort  of  absolutely  valueless  land,  was  soon  figuring  as 
security  for  advances  in  the  public  market.  With 
sufficient  interest  at  headquarters  advances  could  be 
made  on  anything  or  nothing.  Having  pocketed  the 
money  the  original  parties  to  the  contract  ' '  disposed  of 
their  interest  "to  some  man  of  them  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  transaction.  There  was  no  further  question 
of  interest  or  jjrincipal. 

For  President  Celman  the  financial  system  which  he- 
tolerated  has  resulted,  according  to  M.  Ebelot's  computa- 
tion, in  a  fortune  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  millions  of  francs.  It  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  this  man,  known 
before  his  elevation  to  power  by  the  title  of  the  ' '  Insig- 
nificant," to  this  other  of  the  really  great  figure  of 
Argentine  politics. 

General  Mitre  was  one  of  the  brilliant  phalanx  who,  in 
1852,  inaugurated  this  era  of  modern  institutions  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Plata.  Victorious  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  even  more  successful  in  the  political  cam- 
23aign  by  which  he  put  an  end  to  divisions  and  assured 
the  unity  of  the  nation.  As  President  of  the  Republic 
he  commanded  the  allied  armies  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Paraguyan  wars.  Still  a 
poor  man,  he  laid  down  his  power  and  made  no  attempt 
to  exercise  influence  over  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
This  done  he  returned  by  necessity  to  his  profession  as. 
a  journalist,  by  taste  to  his  studies  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  an  historian.  He  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  library,  only  tAvice  on  occasions 
of  public  need  coming  forward  to  interfere  actively  in 
politics.  In  the  meantime  his  paper,  the  Nacion,  be- 
came the  most  important  in  South  America,  and  the- 
recognised  guide  of  independent  opinion  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  He  published  also  during  this  period 
several  long  works  of  striking  merit,  amongst  them  the 
"History  of  San  Martin,"  which  appears  to  be  no  less 
remarkable  for  elevation  and  breadth  of  thought  than 
for  the  fulness  of  knowledge  to  which  it  testifies,  and  a 
translation  of  Dante  into  Spanish.  As  poet,  as  historian,, 
or  as  politician,  in  studious  retirement,  or  in  public  action, 
his  life  has  been  equally  devoted  to  the  j^rogress  of 
generous  ideas.  The  gratification  of  selfish  ambition  has 
formed  no  part  of  the  aim  to  which  he  has  consistently 
pressed  forward.  He  inspired  the  civic  union  to  break 
through  the  horrible  circle  of  corruption  which  bound  the 
country,  and  in  doing  so  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
late  President.  If  the  Argentine  Republic  now  recovers 
herself  and  takes,  as  her  friends  hope  she  will,  an 
honourable  stand  among  the  nations,  it  will  be  to  General 
Mitre  primarily  that  it  is  due,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  when  Celman  and  his  crew  have  been  long  forgotten 
this  one  grand  figure  will  remain  towering  above  all 
which  now  surround  it  to  serve  at  once  for  the  pride  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  future  generations  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
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v/atch::an,  what  of  the  night? 

so,    so  !       BY    MR.    C.    H.    SPURGEON. 

In  the  Sword  and  Trowel  for  January,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
contribates  a  brief  article  on  the  present  crisis,  in  which 
he  makes  a  moan  over  the  novelties  in  religion,  which 
he  declares  have  acquired  a  dangerous  popularity,  even 
in  the  most  orthodox  quarters,  at  the  present  time.  Th© 
following  passages  will  be  read  with  iriterest : — 

Those  who  have  no  delight  in  unsettlement  and  useless 
change  are  by  no  means  indiflEerent  spectators  of  the  childish 
freaks  of  this  light-headed  generation.  Certain  of  us  are 
distressed  beyond  measure  by  that  which  otliers  enter  upon 
xAih.  a  light  heart.  To  mention  this  is  to  bring  upon  such 
dissentients  a  storm  of  ridicule.  Our  regrets  cause  no  con- 
cern to  the  changeful  ones.  Why  should  they  ?  They  des- 
pise the  old  fogies  who  cannot,  like  themselves,  rush  into  the 
bogs  after  the  jack-o'-lantern  of  progress.  "  Doctrine  !  "  cry 
they,  "Who  cares  for  that?"  Calling  it  "dogma,"  they 
make  a  football  of  it,  and  again  they  shout,  "  Who  cares  ?  " 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  harry  forward  in  their 
infallible  wisdom  to  exercise  their  liberality  of  spirit  by 
scoffing  at  the  narrow-minded  orthodox.  New  teachings 
and  new  methods  mar  the  peace  of  churches  which,  for 
many  generations,  have  held  to  the  once-delivered  faith. 
The  intrusion  has  been  wanton  and  illegal ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  Protests  are  of  no  avail :  it  usually  suffices  to  answer 
them  with  a  sneer.  Where  contempt  would  scarcely  be 
prudent,  the  pretence  of  agreement  is  made  to  cover  over  a 
fatal  difference,  and  to  give  opportunity  to  stab  the  truth  in 
the  back.  All  things  appear  to  be  regarded  as  fair  in  the 
conflict  with  old-fashioned  believers :  they  are  a  kind  of 
creature  with  whom  no  faitli  is  to  be  kept,  and  to  whom  no 
rights  are  reserved. 

The  results  patent  to  all,  in  many  cases,  are  the  decay  of 
piety,  the  death  of  prayer  meetings,  the  frequenting  of 
theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement,  lax  morals,  and  a 
general  worldliness  of  life.  Need  we  go  far  to  find  Noncon- 
formist churches  which  will  never  be  accused  of  Puritanism, 
but  might  truthfully  be  called  clubs  for  social,  political, 
literary,  and  sportive  purposes  ?  Of  course,  the  provision  of 
amusement  is  judged  to  be  laudable,  and  by  no  means  a 
thing  requiring  to  be  defended ;  while  the  holding  of 
bazaars,  in  which  the  stage  itself  is  left  in  the  rear,  and 
Vanity  Fair  is  outdone,  is  justiffed  and  commended.  We 
have  "  Institutes  "  for  youth,  where  the  gambler  tries  his  un- 
accustomed hand,  and  "  sing-songs,"  where  the  frequenter 
of  the  low  music-hall  acquires  his  first  taste  for  the  comic 
and  the  loose.  The  more  "  liberal "  the  doctrine,  the  more 
free-and-easy  the  living.  These  are  the  new  lamps  which 
are  offered  us  for  the  old.  We  are  to  barter  away  the  gold 
of  Opliir,  and  receive,  in  exchange,  the  mud  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Will  all  professors  have  it  so  ?  Will  the  free  churches 
be  in  the  forefront  of  this  mad  movement  towards  the 
abyss  ? 

It  is  cheering  to  believe  that  many  have  of  late  been 
braced  up,  and  are  recovering  their  footing.  Testiuiony  for 
the  Gospel  is  clearer  from  many  pulpits  than  it  was  wont  to 
be  ;  for  which  may  God  be  praised  !  In  other  cases  the  new 
system  has  worked  itself  out ;  and,  aroused  by  the  disastrous 
result,  the  people  have  returned  to  the  truth  which  they  once 
loved.  The  heart  of  the  churches  is  in  a  great  measure 
sound  ;  and  when  those  who  rule  the  hour  are  no  longer  able 
to  silence  the  much-enduring  people,  there  Avill  be  a  return 
to  the  former  beliefs,  and  this  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
firmer  adhesion  to  them  in  the  future.  Too  much  is  it  a  fact 
that  a  clique  is  ruling,  and  the  real  voice  of  the  people  is 
unheard. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  recovering 
a  little  of  the  confidence  of  his  earlier  years.  But  a  short 
time  ago  he  seemed  to  fear  that  the  Down-grade  Move- 
ment was  going  to  sweep  us  headlong  to  perdition. 


THE    PIGMIES    OF    THE    AFRICAN    FOREST. 

The  first  place  in  Scribner  for  January  is  occupied  by  a 
copiously  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the 
"  Pigmies  of  the  African  Forost."  Mr.  Stanley  begins  by 
explaining  that — 

For  the  b3nefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as  take  an  interest 
in  pigmy  humanity,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  this 
article,  that  they  may  have  a  little  more  considerateness  for 
the  undersized  creatures  inhabiting  the  Great  Forest  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  They  musL  relieve  their  minds  of  the 
Darwinian  theor}',  avoid  coupling  man  with  the  ape,  and 
baui-h  ad  thougnts  of  the  fictitious  small-brained  progenitor 
supposed  to  be  existing  somewhere  on  land  unsubmerged 
s'ucc  the  Eocene  period.  For  there  is  no  positive  evidence  as 
yet  tliat  man  was  otherwise  than  he  is  to-day,  viz.,  a  biped 
endowed  with  mind.  Think  of  troglodytes,  pile- villages, 
bog-men,  riverdrift-men,  cave-men,  men  of  the  Stone,  Bronze, 
Iron,  or  Steel  Ages,  down  to  the  highly-cultured  Bostonian 
men  and  women  of  the  period,  and  we  can  produce  evidences 
to  prove  that  man,  throughout  all  periods  since  he  came  on 
the  earth,  has  been  a  creature  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
others,  from  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  mind.  In- 
tellectually, the  pigmies  of  the  African  forest  are  the  equals 
of  about  fifty  jier  cent,  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  any 
great  American  city  to-day.  And  yet  there  has  been  no 
change,  or  progress  of  any  kind,  among  the  pigmies  of  the 
forest  since  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  article  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new,  for 
Mr.  Stanley  has  said  so  much  about  the  pigmies  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  book  that  as  we  trail  page  after  page  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  that  you  have  heard  all 
this  before.  Still,  it  is  well  to  have  a  popular  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  in  such  a  magazine  as  Scrihner^s. 
The  pigmies  vary  in  height  from  thirty-three  inches  to 
four  feet  four  ;  they  are  beardless,  but  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  a  long  fell,  long  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of 
by  the  fingers.  Mr.  Stanley  is  quite  sure  that  they  are 
cannibals,  although  he  has  never  seen  them  eating 
human  flesh.  The  poisoned  arrows  are  charged  with  a 
poison  so  deadly  that  the  me;  est  puncture  develops 
dreadful  gangrenous  tumours  and  tetanus.  Mr.  Stanley 
says : — 

'Jliey  are  many  degrees  below  the  larger  aborigines  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and 
raise  food  for  their  families.  They  do  not  manufacture 
cloth  out  of  tree-bark,  nor  do  they  know  what  trees  will 
furnish  dyes,  or  how  to  make  pots  and  water-vessels  out  of 
earth,  or  how  to  make  needles  out  of  iron  ftaid  bone,  or  how 
to  smelt  the  hematite  to  reduce  it  to  iron.,  or  how  to  forge 
the  iron  into  weapons  of  defence,  or  how  to  make  nets  of 
jjlant-fibre.  They  make  no  clearings,  neither  do  they  plant  or 
sow,  and  tlicir  dwellings,  though  neat  enough,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  laboriously  constructed  vilkiges  of  the  big 
agricultural  tribes. 

But  these  nomads  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  quick 
human  sympathies,  are  affectionate,  traceable,  and  teachable. 
They  are  courageous,  and  prompt  to  defend  their  families ; 
they  know  how  to  select  beautiful  sylvan  camps ;  they  can 
find  their  way  to  anj'-  quarter  of  the  compass  through  the 
primeval  forest ;  the  untenanted  woods  have  no  terror  for 
them ;  they  are  powerful  against  the  elephant  and  the 
leopard,  more  cunning  than  the  chimpanzee  ;  their  craft 
enables  them  to  trap  the  shy  lemur  or  the  knowing  parrot. 
Neither  bird  nor  beast  can  escape  them.  With  the  virtues 
of  many  plants  they  are  familiar,  and  they  know  what  wild 
edibles  or  esculents  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  They 
make  the  larger  tribes  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  the  most 
powerful  communities  of  settlers  are  glad  of  their  for- 
bearance. 


Leading   Articles   in   the   Reviews, 
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THE   LATE  DEAN   OF  ST.    PAUL'S, 

UY    THE    REV.    MALCOLM    MACCOLL. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
tiiDon  Dean  Church.     He  says  : — 

Indomitable  love  of  truth,  sincerity,  humility,  equity 
p-enerosi  y,  patience— these  formed  the  ethical  soil  in  which 
his  mind  was  rooted.  Consequently,  he  never  lost  his  balance 
in  any  of  the  surging  controversies  of  the  last  fifty  years ; 
while  others,  some  of  them  men  of  great  name,  gave  up  hope 
and  left  the  field— some  for  Rome,  some  for  Agnosticism, 
rsome  for  weary  Indifferentism.  Dean  Church,  unlike  New- 
man, combined  in  a  rare  degree  the  historical  and  critical 
faculties.  His  essay  on  Dante  alone  stamps  him  as  one  of  the 
first  critics  of  any  age  ;  and  his  volumes  on  Anselm,  Bacon, 
and  "The  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  his  singularly 
fcrilliant  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  "  The  Early  Ottomans," 
must  make  everyone  who  has  read  them  sigh  that  a  mind  so 
powerful,  so  discriminating,  so  amply  furnished  with  know- 
ledge, and  in  command  of  a  style  at  once  so  dignified  and 
attractive,  did  not  find  time  to  leave  behind  him  some  monu- 
mental work  on  history,  in  addition  to  the  fragmentary  mono- 
graphs which  show  how  well  equipped  he  was  for  the  task. 
He  gave  one  the  impression,  more  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known,  of  saintliness,  of  a  life  detached  from  this  world 
;and  having  its  roots  in  the  unseen.  To  him  it  was  an  intense 
reality.  He  seriously  wished  more  than  once  to  resign  his 
deanery,  not  merely  because  he  sighed  for  the  country,  but 
because  he,  the  ideal  dean,  believed  himself  unfitted  for  the 
post.  And  there  came  another  motive  later.  He  was  very 
-anxious  to  see  Dr.  Liddon  removed  from  Oxford,  botli  because 
he  saw  that  Oxford  was  depressing  him  unduly,  and  also 
because  he  felt  that  a  man  of  Liddon's  power  and  unique 
position  should,  for  the  Church's  sake  and  his  own,  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  responsibility.  When  it  became  evident, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Liddon  was  not  to  be  a  bishop.  Dean 
Church  was  desirous  of  making  way  for  him  in  the  deanery 
of  St,  Paul's — a  sacrifice  which  friends  prevented,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Liddon  himself  would  have  been  the  very  last  to 
■consent. 


SHOULD  WE  HAVE  AN  ENGLISH  ACADEMY  ? 

YES,    BY   ONE;   NO,    BY   ANOTHER. 

In  the  Author  for  December  15th,  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene 
•says : — 

Now  that  everyone  can  read,  and  literature  has  to  be  pro- 
■duced  for  multitudes  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  without  the 
means  of  criticism,  there  does  seem  to  be,  at  least,  as 
much  need  for  an  antiseptic  power  in  literary  art  as  there 
was  in  France  in  the  time  of  Richelieu. 

But,  besides  the  dangers  to  which  our  language  is  exposed 
by  the  unlettered  condition  of  the  great  majoiicy  of  readers 
-on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  the  further  illimitable 
peril  from  a  publiclikethatof  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
•States. 

The  great  evils  against  which  writers  of  English,  how- 
ever able,  have  now  to  be  guarded  are — abridgment  of  phrase 
and  neologism.  The  first  arises  from  every  one  being  in  a 
hurry ;  the  second,  the  desire  to  attract  by  smartness  and  b}'- 
using  new  locutions  where  words  of  excellence  and  sufliciency 
already  exist. 

If  an  Academy  of  philological  experts  could  really  do 
anything  to  provide  against  these  practices,  it  would  surely 
render  valuable  service  to  the  cause  that  we  must  all  have  at 
heart. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little,  replying,  says  : — 

In  this  matter  why  instance  the  French  Academy?  The 
French  are  an  academic  people  ;  we  are  not.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  should  be,  to  us,  "  a  solemn  warning."  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  is  in  its  decadence,  as  any  art"  dealer 
•or  any  Academician,  were  he  to  speak  the  truth,  would  admit 


In  founding  an  Academy  of  Letters  we  shall  brmginto  being, 
on  parallel  lines,  all  the  abuses  and  foibles  which  the  critics 
have  so  valiantly  combated  in  the  case  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. The  R.A.'s  are  the  carriage  folk  of  art;  why  should 
we  not  also  have,  it  is  asked,  the  carriage  folk  of  literature  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  prospect  has  attractions.  An  Academy  of 
Letters  would,  without  douV^t,  ignore  the  original  and  sincere 
workers.  Such  an  Academy  would,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  mainly  formed  of  men  who  had  successfully  tickled  the 
palate  of  the  groundlings,  or  mildly  reflected  classic  models. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  not  an  evil  of  over-production, 
nor  of  gold,  or  notoriety-hunting,  which  the  institution  of 
an  Academy  of  Letters  would  not  increase  tenfold.  As  for 
the  standards  of  language  and  style,  they  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained or  preserved  Vjy  such  means.  Again,  I  instance  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  has  done  nothing  for  English  art  in 
the  concrete  sense,  and  in  regard  to  individual  artists  of  the 
highest  distinction,  has  done  all  it  could  to  crush  them  out 
of  existence.  The  things  actually  desired  by  men  seeking 
election  would  be  the  purple  and  fine  linen.  To  found  an 
Acaemy  of  Letters  would  bo  to  institute,  open -eyed,  another 
crying  evil, 

AN  AMERICAN'S  IMPRESSIONS    OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Josiah  Royce,  in  Scribner  for  January,  describes  for 
the  American  public  his  impressions  of  Australia.  Mr. 
Royce  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  all-embrac- 
ing English  Federation.  He  says  the  Aniericans  owe  their 
national  unity  to  God  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
English  race  has  no  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Mr.  Royce  thinks 
that  the  oceans  divide  it  intodifierent  political  divisions, 
forgetting  that  the  ocean  nowadays  binds  communities 
together  instead  of  dividing  them  :  bat  for  the  water- 
way between  England  and  Australia  the  Antipodes  could 
never  have  been  included  in  the  same  Empire  with  Great 
Britain.  That  which  the  sea  hath  bound  together  the  sea 
does  not  necessarily  divide.  Mr.  Royce,  however,  is  of  a 
diflterent  opinion. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  a  period  not  far  distant  will  see 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  separated  from  the  mother 
country,  and  engaging  in  an  eventful  life  as  the  principal 
powers  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Geographically  Australia  is  made  for  unity,  but  out  of 
the  great  problem  of  south  versus  north  important  com- 
plications are  sure  to  grow.     At  present — 

The  rural  conditions  of  southern  Australia  are  certainly  very 
promising,  in  view  of  this  kindly  climate  and  this  vigorous 
population.  And  if  great  nations  are  created  by  their  farmers, 
the  future  looks  bright  for  the  Australian. 

After  a  pleasant  description  of  the  mountain  scenery  of 
Australia,  Mr.  Royce  embodies  his  political  reflections  in 
a  conversation  between  himself  and  his  friend,  the  gist  of 
which  is  that  political  life  in  AustraHa  is  much  more 
vigorous  and  full  of  practical  idealism  than  American. 

But  it  was  this  undercurrent  of  idealistic  socialism  that 
attracted  most  my  attention.  Our  early  statesmen  in  this 
country  used  to  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  European  tyrants 
who,  no  doubt,  were  longing  to  get  at  our  liberties ;  hence 
our  earl}'  tendency  was  mainly  toward  whatever  secured 
popular  freedom,  and  checked  the  powers  above.  The  Aus- 
tralian leader  is  nowadays  thinking,  it  would  seem,  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  some  new  social  tie  by  which  he  may  persuade 
the  popular  will  to  bind  itself.  After  all,  are  not  social  ties 
the  glory  of  rational  human  life?  The  result  is  already 
strange — this  vast,  weird  continent,  where  nature  is  the  most 
primitive  and  unexpected  in  her  desolation  and  barbarism, 
fast  filling  with  men  whose  thoughts  are  daily  fuller  of 
elaborate  political  schemes  and  social  theories.  At  this 
rate,  before  another  century  Australia  will  show  us  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  experiments  in  State  Socialism  that 
have  ever  yet  been  seen. 
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"A    LAY    OF    IMPERIAL    UNITY." 

The  English-speaking  world  has  yet  to  find  its  Arndt, 
who  will  answer  in  verse  the  question,  What  is  the 
fatherland  of  the  EngKsh-speaking  man  ?  Pei^ding  his 
arrival,  Mr.  John  Dennistoun  Wood,  of  Melbourne,  has 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  give  poetic  expression  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  His  poem, 
entitled  "  The  Briton's  Land,  a  Lay  of  Imperial  Unity,"  is 
pubhshed  in  the  opening  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  by  special  direction  of  the 
Council : — 

Should  German,  Russ,  or  Frank  demand 

What  country  is  the  Briton's  land, 
As  no  vainglorious  boast  would  I 

To  that  inquiry  thus  reply : — 

His  is  the  land  where  the  north  breeze 

Blows  foam  across  the  Orcades  ; 

Where  Donegal's  rock-wall  flings  back 

The  foiled  Atlantic's  fierce  attack  ; 

Where  Dover  with  its  cliffs  of  snow 

Serenely  views  his  ancient  foe  ; 

Where  Calpe's*  warders  hold  the  key 

That  shuts  and  opes  the  Inland  Sea  ; 

Where  lies  the  Islet  which  monk-knights  bold 

Against  the  Moslem  held  of  old  ; 

Where  stands  the  Cape,J  by  tempests  beat, 

Round  which  Da  Gama  steered  his  fleet ; 

Where  billows  from  the  antarctic  pole 

Against  Cape  Pillar's^  basalt  roll ; 

Where  graze  Australia's  myriad  flocks 

And  shine  her  golden  sands  and  rocks ; 

Where  the  twin  summits  of  Mount  Cook|| 

The  England  of  the  South  o'erlook  ; 

Where  lies  Ceylon  mid  pearly  seas 

With  palm-leaves  rustling  in  the  breeze  ; 

Where  rolls  Hydaspes,^  which  of  yore 

The  Macedonian's  galleys  bore ; 

Where,  born  mid  Himalayan  snows, 

By  marble  mosques**  the  Jumna  flows; 

Where  by  the  Irawaddi's  streamff 

Is  heard  the  elephant's  shrill  scream  ; 
*  Where  summer  islesfj  lie  in  the  seas 

'  That  wash  the  Golden  Chersonese ; 

Where  Hong  Kong  with  ship-crowded  bay 

Stands  at  the  gateway  of  Cathay  ; 

Where  mountains,  clad  with  mighty  pines, 

Rise  steep  above  Columbia's  mines  ; 

Where  down  the  cliffs  with  thund'rous  roar 

The  waves  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  pour  ; 

Where  fishers  by  Newfoundland  reap 

The  finny  harvest  of  the  deep  ; 

Where  on  the  Caribbean  Isles, 

Begirt  with  palms,  the  ocean  smiles  ; 

Where  Demerara's  fertile  plains 

Exult  in  wealth  of  sugar-canes. 

On  arctic  shores,  in  tropic  seas, 

The  Briton's  banner  courts  the  breeze  ; 

Beneath  the  palm-tree  and  the  oak 

He  speaks  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke  ; 

Beneath  the  Southern  Cross  and  Bear 

His  children  lisp  the  selfsame  prayer  ; 

*  Calpe  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Kock  of  Gibraltar, 
t  The  Knights  of  St.  John  bravely  held  Malta  against  tlie  Turks  in 
the  16tli  century. 

I  Vasco  da  Gama  was  the  first  European  to  sail  to  India  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  formerly  called  the  Cape  of  Storms. 

^  Caije  Pillar  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Tasmania. 

II  Mount  Cook,  ttie  highest  mountain  in  New  Zealand,  rises  in  two 
peaks. 

^Alexander  the  Great  launched  his  flotilla  on  the  Hydaspes,  now  the 
Jhelum. 

**  At  Agra  and  Delhi. 

tt  In  Upper  Burma  the  wild  elephants  may  be  heard  trumpeting  to 
each  other  across  the  Irawaddi. 

II  Penaog  and  Singapore. 


Upon  his  land  ne'er  sets  the  sun, 

His  harvest  toil  is  never  done  ; 

As  soon  as  England's  veiled  in  night 

New  Zealand  hails  the  eastern  light ; 

When  icebergs  block  Canadian  seas 

Grain  ripens  at  th'  Antipodes  ; 

Each  hour  his  ports  throughout  the  world 

Behold  his  vessels'  sails  unfurled, 

Or  hear  the  rattle,  as  descends 

The  anchor  when  the  voyage  ends. 

Placed  side  by  side  the  bridal  pair 

Before  the  priest  and  altar  swear  : — 

One  nov/  we  are  and  shall  be  ever 

Till  death  the  life-long  union  sever. 

No  marriage-vow  can  break  the  doom 

That  bounds  life's  journey  by  the  tomb  ; 

But  nations  worthy  to  endure 

May  immortality  secure. 

We  therefore  will  the  vow  record. 

Without  one  qualifying  word  ; — 

One  now  we  are,  and  shall  remain 

Till  moons  shall  cease  to  wax  and  wane, 

A  hundred  lands  together  strung 

On  this  strong  cord — one  Crown,  one  Tongne. 

This  is  not  bad,  but  it  only  deals  with  one-half  of  the 
English  -  speaking  race.  The  division  between  the 
Americans  and  the  English  is  temporary,  and  will  pass 
away.  The  true  poet  should  strike  his  lyre,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  division,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  the  breach  which  has  already  lasted  ' 
enough. 


ions: 


IN  PRAISE  OF  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 

BY   ANNIE   BESANT. 

There  is  a  characteristic  article  in  Lucifer  of  December 
15th,  entitled  "  The  Theosophical  Society  and  H.  P.  B.,"iii 
which  one  of  the  editors  of  the  magazine  delivers  herself 
of  a  whole-hearted  panegy i  ic  upon  her  sister  editor,  which 
is  curious  in  many  ways — among  others,  the  extent  to 
which  it  shows  Mrs.  Besant  has  thrown  herself  into 
theosophy.  She  declares  the  question,  whether  the 
twentieth  century  is  to  grope  in  darkness,  with  none  to 
guide  ?  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  is  faithful  to  its  high  ideal.  At 
present  it  would  seem  that  the  brotherhc  3d  has  come  very 
far  short  of  its  duty  in  this  respect.  Madame  Blavatski 
is  the  centre  of  the  society,  and  when  the  storm  broke 
upon  her  devoted  head,  her  followers  rallying  round  her,^ 
tried  to  minimise  her  position,  and  argued  that  the  teach- 
ings remained  impregnable,  whether  the  teacher  wa& 
ti'ustworthy  or  not.  Against  this  Mrs.  Besant  protests 
with  vigour.  Her  discourse  to  the  unfaithful  members  of 
the  faithful  brotherhood  is  snmr>-  "■  up  under  the 
following  heads  :— 

(1).  Either  she  is  a  messenger  from  the  Masters,  or  else  she 
is  a  fraud. 

(2).  In  either  case  the  Theosophical  Society  would  have  had 
no  existence  without  her. 

(3).  If  she  is  a  fraud,  she  is  a  woman  of  wonderful  ability 
and  learning,  giving  all  the  credit  of  these  to  some  persons 
who  do  not  exist. 

(4).  If  H.  P.  B.  is  a  true  messenger,  opposition  to  her  is 
opposition  to  the  Masters,  she  being  their  only  channel  to  the 
Western  World. 

(5).  If  there  are  no  Masters, the  Theosophical  Society  is  an 
absurdity,  and  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  it  up.  But  if  there 
are  Masters,  and  H.  P.  B.  is  their  messenger,  and  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  their  foundation,  the  Theosophical  Society  and 
H.  P.  B.  cannot  be  separated  before  the  world. 
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THE  SOCIALIST  IDEAL  IN  ART. 

BY   MR.   WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

In  the  Neiu  Review  for  January  Mr.  William  Morris, 
poet  and  socialist,  writes  on  the  "  Social  Ideal  in  Art."'  He 
maintains  that,  to  put  it  very  bluntly  and  shortly,  under 
the  present  state  of  society  happiness  is  only  possible  to 
artists  and  thieves.     This  was  not  so  formerly. 

Art  was  once  the  common  possession  of  the  whole  people  ; 
it  was  the  rule  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  produce  of 
handicraft  was  beautiful.  Then  it  was  only  Ruin  which 
bore  on  its  face  the  tokens  of  its  essential  hideousness ; 
to-day,  it  is  prosperity  that  is  externally  \xg\y. 

Art  is  only  enjoyed  by  comparatively  few  persons,  by 
the  rich  and  the  parasites  that  minister  to  them  directly, 
but  even  the  rich  have  very  little  enjoyment  of  art — 

Simply  because  the  great  mass  of  effective  art,  that  which 
pervades  all  life,  must  be  the  result  of  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  neighbours.  And  a  rich  man  has  no  neighbours 
— nothing  but  rivals  and  parasites. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  of  art  in  this  epoch.  It  is  help- 
less and  crippled  amidst  the  sea  of  utilitarian  brutality.  It 
cannot  perform  the  most  necessary  functions  :  it  cannot  build 
a  decent  house,  or  ornament  a  book,  or  lay  out  a  garden,  or 
prevent  the  ladies  of  the  time  from  dressing  in  a  way  that 
caricatures  the  body  and  degrades  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  on  the  other  from  the 
life  of  the  present.  It  is  the  art  of  a  clique  and  not  of  the 
people.  The  people  are  too  poor  to  have  any  share  of  it.  As 
an  artist  I  hiom  this,  because  I  can  see  it. 

Having  thus  defined  what  art  is  now,  Mr.  Morris  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  what  it  will  be  in  the  ideal  society  to 
which  he  looks  forward  : — 

Instead  of  looking  upon  art  as  a  luxury  incidental  to  a 
certain  privileged  position,  the  Socialist  claims  art  as  a 
necessity  of  human  life  which  society  has  no  right  to  with- 
hold from  anyone  of  the  citizens  ;  and  he  claims  also  that  in 
order  that  this  claim  may  be  established  people  shall  have 
every  opportunity  of  taking  to  the  work  which  each  is  best 
fitted  for;  not  only  that  there  may  be  the  least  possible 
waste  of  human  effort,  bat  also  that  that  effort  may  be  exer- 
cised pleasurably.  For  I  must  here  repeat  Avhat  I  have  often 
had  to  say,  that  the  pleasurable  exercise  of  our  energies  is  at 
once  the  source  of  all  art  and  the  cause  of  all  happiness  : 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  end  of  life.  So  that  once  again  the 
society  which  does  not  give  a  due  opportunity  to  all  its  members 
to  exercise  their  energies  pleasurably  has  forgotten  the  end 
of  life,  is  not  fulfilling  its  functions,  and  therefore  is  a  mere 
tyranny  to  be  resisted  at  all  points.  Furthermore,  in  the 
making  of  wares  there  should  be  some  of  the  spirit  of 
the  handicraftsman,  whether  the  goods  be  made  by  hand, 
or  by  a  machine  that  helps  the  hand,  or  by  one  that  super- 
sedes it. 

The  market  of  neighbours,  the  interchange  of  mutual  good 
services,  will  be  established,  and  will  taka  the  place  of  the 
present  gambling  market,  and  its  bond-slave  the  modern 
factory  system.  But  the  working  in  this  fashion,  with  the 
unforced  and  instinctive  reciprocity  of  service,  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
gregarious  collection  of  workmen.  It  implies  a  consciousness 
of  a  society  of  neighbours,  that  is  of  equals,  of  men  who  do 
indeed  expect  to  be  made  use  of  by  others,  but  only  so  far  as 
the  services  they  give  are  pleasing  to  themselves  ;  so  far  as 
they  are  services  the  performance  of  which  is  necessary  to 
their  own  well-being  and  happiness. 

Now,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  Tinow  that  no  worthy  popular 
art  can  grow  out  of  any  other  soil  than  this  of  freedom  and 
mutual  respect,  so  on  the  other  I  feel  sure  both  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  art,  and  also  that  it  will  avail 
itself  of  it,  and  that,  once  again,  nothing  which  is  made  by 
man  will  be  ugly,  but  will  havs  its  due  form,  and  its  due 
ornament,  will  tell  the  tale  of  its  making  and  of  its  use,  even 


where  it  tells  no  other  tale.  And  this  because  when  people 
once  more  take  pleasure  in  their  work,  when  the  pleasure 
rises  to  a  certain  point,  the  expression  of  it  will  become  irre- 
sistible, and  that  expression  of  pleasure  is  art,  whatever  form 
it  may  take. 

The  first  step  toward  the  fresh  new-birth  of  art  must  inter- 
fere with  the  privilege  of  private  persons  to  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  for  their  private  advantage,  and  thereby  to  rob 
the  community.  This  very  privilege,  which  is  but  the 
privilege  of  the  robber  by  force  of  arms,  is  just  the  thing 
which  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  our  present  organisation  to 
uphold  ;  and  all  the  formidable  executive  at  the  back  of  it, 
army,  police,  law  courts,  presided  over  by  the  judges  as  repre- 
senting the  executive,  is  directed  towards  this  one  end — 
to  take  care  that  the  richest  shall  rule,  and  shall  have  full 
licence  to  injure  the  commonwealth  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
riches. 

PRIZES    FOR    1891. 

The  proprietors  of  Atalanta  offer  a  free  first-class 
return  trip  from  London  through  Paris  to  Switzerland 
and  back  to  every  party  of  six  readers  who  during  the 
coming  year  have  secured  1,000  annual  subscribers, 
so  that  each  competitor  has  to  obtain  167  new  orders. 
The  first-class  railway  tickets  will  be  available  for 
thirty  days,  and  each  of  the  girls  will  receive  hotel 
coupons  worth  £7 ;  they  will  travel  under  the  escort  of 
an  experienced  chaperon.  There  are  also  second  and 
third  prizes.  In  addition  to  this,  Atalanta  oSevs  prizes 
of  £1  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  and  second  best  doll 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  any  character  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels.  Prizes  to  the  same  amount  are  offered  for 
each  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

Any  specimen  of  art  embroidery,  in  colour. 

A  hand-painted  fan. 

An  account,  in  less  than  500  words,  of  the  reader's  favourite 
public  character,  who  has  died  within  the  year  1890. 

A  critical  review  of  the  volume  of  Atalanta  for  1889-1890. 
(Not  more  than  500  words.) 

All  competitions  to  be  sent  in  by  March  1st.  For  rules,  see 
October  Atalanta. 

Little  Folks  offers  six  competitions,  each  arranged  in 
three  divisions.  The  first  division  is  for  those  of  the  ages 
of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  ;  the  second  division  for 
those  of  the  ages  of  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen ; 
and  the  third  division  for  those  under  the  age  of  ten. 
The  following  are  the  competitions  : — 

1.  Quilts,  made  of  any  material,  suitable  for  cots  in 
children's  hospitals  and  kindred  institutions.  N.B. — Com- 
petitors may  use  their  discretion  not  only  as  regards 
materials,  but  also  as  to  the  borders,  which  may  be  orna- 
mental or  otherwise.  The  size  is  to  be  about  46  in.  long  and 
26  in.  broad. 

2.  Knitted  or  crocheted  articles,  useful  in  children's 
hospitals,  such  as  shawls,  jackets,  undervests,  crossovers, 
socks,  stockings,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Scrap  albums.  In  this  competition  the  albums  may 
include  not  only  the  ordinary  scraps  and  coloured  and  plain 
pictures,  but  also  pressed  flowers,  ferns,  seaweed,  Christmas, 
New  Year,  Easter,  and  birthday  cards,  etc.,  etc.  The 
albums  themselves  may  be  either  bought  or  made  by  the 
competitors. 

4.  Plain  needlework,  as  shown  in  night-dresses  and  cotton 
and  print  frocks  for  children  and  infants  in  hospitals.  In 
this  competition  machine  sewing  is  not  allowed,  and  no 
article  is  to  be  washed. 

5.  Single  dolls  (including  baby  and  rag  dolls),  in  ordinary 
clothes  or  in   costume — historical,  military,   naval,   repre- 
senting nationalities,  etc.    N.B. — The  clothes  should  be  made 
to  take  off  and  put  on. 

6.  Toys  made  of  any  material,  rag  animals,  and  wool  play- 
things, as  shown  in  wool  balls,  knitted  and  crocheted  reins, 
etc.,  etc.  Toys  of  any  kind  suitable  for  hospitals  will  be 
allowed. 
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AMERICA'S    MISSION    IN    THE    WORLD. 

TWO  VIEWS,  BY  AN   AMERICAN  AND  A  SCOTCHMAN. 

Two  writers  discuss  this  question  in  the  American 
reviews,  one  an  American  and  the  other  a  Scotchman.  The 
Scotchman  is  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  writes  in  the  North 
American  JRoview,  and  thinks  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
America  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  The  Am-crican 
is  President  E.  B.  Andrews,  who,  in  the  Arena,  writing  on 
"Patriotism  in  Pubhc  Schools,"  advocates  the  adoption  of 
a  spirited  foreign  pohcy  which  coTild  hardly  fail  at  first  to 
involve  the  Americans  in  foreign  war.  President  Andrews 
is  an  eloquent  patriot,  and  argues  strenuously  in  favour 
of  the  utilisation  of  the  common  schools  to  build  up 
patriots  who  believe  in  their  country.  The  following 
passages  are  very  significant,  sounding  a  note  which  will 
be  ere  long  audible  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Kepublic : — 

WANTED,    A   PROPER   STATESMAN  I 

On  the  schools  of  this  land,  high  and  low,  depends  in 
eminent  degree  the  question  of  its  eternal  life.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Church  they  must  see  to  it  that  righteousness 
abounds  more  and  more  among  the  people.  Out  of  them  in 
great  part  must  come  that  spiritual  life,  which  shall  quench 
our  huckstering  temper,  shame  into  the  abyss  our  base 
politics,  and  broaden  our  thought  from  sectional  to  national 
themes.  The  schools  must  grow  the  public  men  with  inspir- 
ing policies,  who  shall  dare  to  speak  again  of  the  divine 
mission  of  America. 

With  what  relief,  with  what  applause,  should  we  not  receive 
him,  were  God  pleased  once  more  to  turn  out  a  true  states- 
man within  our  borders,  insisting,  prophet-like,  upon  our 
national  duties — duties  to  the  other  nations  of  this  continent, 
duties  to  the  world  ! 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  either  Chinese,  Russian,  or 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  is  to  become  predominant  upon 
the  globe.  Whether  or  not  it  shall  be  the  Saxon,  we,  rather 
than  England,  must  answer,  for  upon  us  remains  more  of  the 
dew  of  our  youth.  We  are  not  only  fresher,  we  are  freer, 
more  inventive,  and  tied  by  living  bonds  to  nearly  every 
nationality  on  earth. 

AMERICA  MUST   LEAD. 

America  must  lead  in  the  future  civilisation  of  our  race. 
God  has,  I  believe,  this  lastingand  glorious  mission  for  the  great 
American  Republic,  but  we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 
The  dream  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  dream  of  Mr.  Butterfield 
\n\\  some  day  be  realised.  More  than  this.  Not  always  will 
that  morbid  notion  of  earlier  Americanism  control  us,  that  we 
are  perpetually  to  keep  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
World.  Why  should  we  thus  refrain  ?  Wherein  is  it  fitting 
that  the  fate  of  weaker  nations  and  races  in  Africa,  in  Asia, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  should  for  ever  continue  to  be 
decided  by  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
lands  of  a  civilisation  confessedly  less  ethical  than  ours  ? 
Have  our  matchless  fortune  and  power  been  given  us  for 
naught  ?  Nay  ;  noMesse  ohl'iqe  :  our  privilege  puts  us  under 
bond  to  help  the  weaker.  Where  is  the  prophet-statesman — 
the  Mohammed  or  the  Savonarola — who  shall  affectingly 
expound  to  us  our  national  calling  ?  The  schools  of  America 
must  raise  him  up. 

AMERICA  A^;D   ARBITRATION. 

In  the  North  American  JRevieiu  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  whose 
article  is  entitled  "A  Topic  for  Chi-istmas,"  delivers  himself 
of  an  essay  on  international  arbitration  which  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Richard.  He 
says : — 

To  the  United  States  the  lovers  of  peace  look  with  hope 
and  confidence  that  she  will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  by  international  arbitration.  Her  growth  is 
the  great  fact  of  modern  history.  vShe  is  a  country  of  bound- 
less resources,  and  has  shown  that  she  can  carry  on  great  and 
successful  wars,  so  that  her  intervention  as  a  peacemaker 
could  not  be  misinterpreted.     She  is  strong  now,  and  has  all 


the  elements  of  growing  strength.  She  has  no  huge  armies 
or  navies  weighing  on  her  finances,  and  is  oiitside  the. 
jealousies  of  European  politics;  while,  being  neutral  as 
regards  them,  she  is  the  natural  guardian  of  neutral  rights.- 

HOW   SHE   CAN   BEGIN. 

The  United  States  has  already  referred  thirty-three  inter- 
national disputes  to  arbitration  during  tlie  present  century.  She 
is  better   fitted  than  any  other  great  nation  to  enforce  this 
principle  upon  the  world.     She  can  begin  by  promoting  per- 
manent treaties  between  herself  and  France  and  England.   The- 
public  opinion  of  the  latter  country  would   gladly  suppwt  a 
movement  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
We,   at   lea,st,   have   a    brotherhood    between   us.     We  are- 
both  the  common  inheritors   of  the  traditions  and  glories 
of     the    Anglo  -  Saxon    race,    from    which     we   have    ob- 
tained the    spirit    of    conciliation  —  a   spirit   that    has    so- 
aided    the    national    development    of    both    countries.      If 
we   make  and  preserve  a  treaty  of  amity,  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  throughout  the  world  will  become  a  security  for 
peace  and  a  surety  for  the  growth  of  constitutional  liberty^ 
When  Canning,  in  the  first  quarter   of   the  century,  recog- 
nised the  South  American  republics,  he  used  words  which 
were  substantially  true,  though  arrogant  in  form :  "  I  called 
into  existence  a  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old."     The  American  people  have  a  right  to  use  these  words,, 
if   Canning  had  not,  and  from  the  new  world  may  come  the 
realisation  of  the  heaven-born  idea  of  arbitration,  when  war 
between  nations  will    be   deemed  to  be  a  barbarism  and  a 
crime  against  humanity. 

"  GIVE   PEACE  IN   OUR  TIME,   0   LORD."' 

While  continental  countries   in  Europe  groan  under  these- 
burdens,  it  is  the  privilege  and   duty  of  English-speaking- 
people   to   preach   and  to   practise   the   doctrine  of  peace. 
Every  Sunday  morning  the   prayer  arises  in  England,  "  Give- 
peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord!  "     This  prayer  is  national,  but  it 
is  followed  by  another,  catholic  and  unique,   applying  to  all 
nations,    that  they  may  have    "  unity,  peace,  and  concord."" 
A  few   hours   after   these   prayers   have  been   made  in  the 
churches    of    England   they  are    repeated  in   those  of  the 
United    States,    and  pass    with  the    rising  light    till   they 
girdle  the  whole  world.     The  realisation  of  these  prayers   is-- 
v/ithin    the    power    of  the   Anglo-Saxon   race.       They   are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  love,  liberty,  and  order,  which  has. 
already   done   so   much  to   ameliorate  humanity,   and    the 
triumph  of  their  mission  will  be  the  maintenance  of  peace- 
between  nations. 


DOWRIES  FOR  DAUGHTERS  ?  YES  OR  NO  ? 

AN   AMERICAN    SYMPOSIUM. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  December  there  are- 
half-a-dozen  papers,  by   various   writers,  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  daughters  should  have  dowries. 
The  discussion  is  opened  by  Mr.  Messinger,  who  maintains- 
that  marriage  is  on  the  decrease  because  women  have  no 
dowries,    and    that    Americans    are    killing    themselves-, 
because  they  do  not  make  the  saving  betimes  which  would 
be   necessitated    if    the    duty    of    providing    for    their 
daughters'  dowry  was  first  thought  of  in  each  household 
Mr.  Messinger  says  : — 

A  plea  for  the  dowry  becomes  a  plea  for  a  change  in  the- 
habits  of  the  American  community  that  would  decrease  its- 
cares  and  increase  its  happiness  many  fold.     The  difference 
between  nineteen  families  in  twenty  living  f\illy  up  to  their 
means  and  the  same  proportion  living  within  their  means  is, 
in  respect  to  comfort  and  cheer,  almost  inconceivable. 

To  him  replies  Mrs.  H.  P.  Stopford,  who    discovers  in 
the  dowry  a  pernicious  suggestion,  a  short  cut  to  the- 
estabhshment    of    a   system  of   social   caste.     Give  our- 
daughters  dowries,  she  says,  and  there  would  be  an   im- 
pregnable barrier  of  habits,  manners,  and  thoughts  formed 
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between  classes,  Down  with  the  dowry  !  therefore,  and 
let  every  woman  be  taught  that  every  girl  should  take 
care  of  herself  and  become  self-supporting.  EducEite 
them  properly,  and  then — 

A  greater  number  of  them  will  scorn  to  become  a  dead- 
weight on  a  liusband's  hands,  and  will  continue  their  work 
after  marriage,  whenever  possible.  If  the  actress  who  marries 
and  becomes  the  mother  of  children  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  her  business,  no  other  healthy  woman  need  do 
so,  except  upon  occasion. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Barr  is  also  against  dowries.     She  says  : — 

Dowry  is  an  antiquated  provision  for  daughters,  behind 
the  genius  of  the  age,  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
American  men  and  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  American 
women. 

She  regards  the  dowry  as  destructive  of  the  essence 
of  honourable  marriage,  for  she  says : — 

That  a  husband  should  provide  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  the  very  Magna  Charta  of  honourable  marriage ;  and  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  thousand  so  accept 
it.  It  is  the  precise  point  oa  which  all  true  husbands  feel 
the  most  keenly  sensitive.  They  want  no  other  man— no 
matter  what  his  relationship  or  friendship — ^to  support  their 


wives. 


Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  a  somewhat  twacldly 
article,  chiefly  notable  because  of  her  assertion  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  no  authority  in  best  American  circles.  She 
says — 

No  woman  with  good  manners  and  reasonable  intellectual 
culture,  who  can  from  the  simplest  and  cheapest  materials 
dress  neatly  and  becomingly  (and  that  is  not  hard  to  do), 
need  fear  reproach  from  any  in  the  very  best  society,  even  if 
known  to  do  all  her  work  without  the  aid  of  a  single  servant, 

Mrs.  Livermore  maintains  that  the  best  dowry  a  girl 
can  have  is  capacity  to  earn  money.  She  scouts  the  idea 
that  she  must  cease  to  be  a  wage-earner  when  she 
becomes  a  wife  and  a  mother.     On  this  point  she  says — 

1  know  one  young  wife,  whose  small  house  is  prettily  fur- 
nished and  fastidiously  kept  by  herself,  who  makes  25  dels,  a 
month  by  crocheting  for  a  fancy  store.  I  know  another 
whose  manufacture  of  artistic  novelties  for  the  holiday 
trade  yields  her  about  250  dols.  a. year.  One  young  wife 
earns  money  by  the  home  manufacture  and  sale  of  cosmetics 
that  are  free  from  deleterious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

Mrs.  Rollins,  while  approving  in  a  general  way  of 
dowries,  providing  they  could  be  secured  without  sacri- 
ficmg  her  brother's  advantages,  or  of  better  things  for 
herself.  It  is  evident  from  the  women's  papers  that  the 
European  conviction  that  a  woman  should  be  an  endowed 
institution  has  not  taken  root  on  the   other  side  of  the 

Atlantic.  

JOURNALISM    IN    JAIL. 

THE   STORY    OF   A   PRISON   NEWSPAPER. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  North  American  jReview 
for  December,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  lirst  newspaper  printed  and  published  in 
jail.  It  seems  that  there  are  now  several  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Americans  prisons,  but  the  first  was  the  Summarr/, 
the  initial  number  of  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
State  reformatory  of  Elmira  on  Thanksgiving  Eve,  1883. 
The  writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  burglar  who  had 
graduated  at  Oxford  University  in  England  and  had  had 
a  little  journalistic  experience  in  New  York,  thus  de- 
scribee the  first  issue  of  this  novel  paper. 

The  Summarn  caused  a  genuine  sensation.  The  general 
plan  of  the  paper  was  rather  ambitious  ;  it  embraced  a  resume 
of  select  foreign  and  domestic  news,  selections  from  choice 
contemporary  literature,  a  page  of  editorial  opinions  on  home 
matters,  and  a  page  or  more  of  such  prison  news  as  was  not 
of  a  distinctly  criminal  or  vicious  character.    About   500 


copies  compiised  the  first  edition,  and  nearly  all  of  these- 
were  distributed  among  the  prisoners. 

The  editor  of  the  iSummary  at  this  time  was  also  secretary 
of  the  prison  schools ;  he  enjoyed  very  few  more  privileges 
than  were  granted  to  any  other  prisoner;  hence  most  of  his 
work  was  done  late  at  night  in  his  cell.  The  printers,  too, 
were  busy  all  day  at  their  regular  tasks,  and  could  find  time 
only  at  uncertain  intervals  to  work  on  the  paper.  Moreover, 
the  little  rickety  press  liad  a  habit  of  going  to  pieces  on 
critical  occasions.  The  tSunnnanj  never  missed  an  issue,  but 
went  on  in  steady  progress  till  its  size  was  increased  and  it 
was  published  at  more  frequent  intervals.  It  is  now  an 
eight-page  weekly  paper.  It  devotes  an  entire  page  to.^ 
extracts  on  topics  of  the  time,  another  to  notes  of  sociological' 
importance,  another  to  "  Contemporary  History,"  another  to 
"  Salmagundi ;  "  there  is  also  a  page  giving  a  rcsunic  of  the 
week's  news  ;  and  the  editor  reserves  a  page  for  the  e-::pres- 
sion  of  his  own  opinions.   The  home  news  occupies  two  pages. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  very  little  assistance  has  been 
rendered  by  the  prisoners  in  the  way  of  contributions  tO' 
the  luminary.  A  "  Contributors'  Page  "  was  established  in- 
the  early  days,  and  maintained  for  two  or  three  years  ;  but 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  write  nearly  all  the  "contributed 
articles."  The  scarcity  of  suitable  editors  among  the- 
prisoners  has  always  been  discouraging. 

The  name  of  the  Summary  was  adopted  with  a  distinct 
purpose.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  paper  should. 
be  a  summary  of  the  best  news  of  the  day ;  and  so- 
far  as  the  treatment  of  outside  matters  is  concerned 
the  Summary  more  than  ^»indicates  its  pretensions. 
It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  depart  to  some  extent, 
from  the  original  plan  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  homev 
matters  is  concerned.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  prison  life: 
is  routine,  and  the  sensational  incidents  that  occur  are  of 
necessity  carefully  suppressed,  so  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  has  always  confronted  the  editor  is  the- 
dilficulty  of  securing  eligible  home  news.  Many  a  time  I 
have  left  my  desk  and  stolen  out  into  the  prison  yard  to- 
obtain,  if  possible,  some  little  item  that  might  interest  my 
readers.  I  have  been  almost  glad  when  a  prisoner  has  been 
injured  by  machinery,  or  an  accident  to  a  belt  or  a  pulley  has- 
occurred  in  one  of  the  shops.  A  large  fire  once  in  the  prison, 
factories  was  a  god-send. 

One  man  did  all  the  work.  He  prepared  and  edited  the: 
news  and  the  newspaper  and  magazine  selections,  wrote  the 
editorials,  read  proofs,  and  '•  maae  up  "  the  formes.  After  a 
while  the  ofiice  was  enlarged,  a  Hoe  steam  press  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  typographical  facilities  were  improved.  V,''e 
had  three  New  York  daily  newspapers  and  a  considerable 
number  of  weekly  exchanges,  and  we  borrowed  the  magazines. 
We  thought  at  one  time  during  the  blizzard  in  the  spring  of 
1888  that  we  should  have  to  miss  an  issue,  but  we  secured- 
communication  with  the  outside  world  in  time. 

Among  its  home  readers  the  Summary  has  become  a 
moral  and  intellectual  censor  of  more  or  less  power.  It 
shapes  the  public  sentiment  of  the  institution  on  impor- 
tant questions,  since  it  receives  the  exclusive  news  and 
makes  its  interpretation  with  a  certain  ex  cathedra 
definiteness.  It  has  helped  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  place,  and  the  superintendent  values 
it  highly  as  an  educational  agent.  It  serves  to  maintain 
among  the  prisoners  that  sympathetic  interest  in  outside^ 
matters  wiiich  a  convict  nearly  always  loses,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  horrible  results  of  imprisonment,  and  it 
forms  also  an  important  tie  between  the  felon  in  the  cell 
and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  that  moves  in  free  human 
society. 

How  long  will  it  be,  I  wonder,  before  my  hospitable  old 
governor  at  Holloway,  Colonel  Milman,  starts  a  Weekly 
intelligencer  for  the  benefit  of  his  guests  ?  When  that, 
day  comes  I  can  promise  him  that  he  may  count  upon, 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  at  least  one  ex-prisoner,  and 
may  be,  if  Mr.  Yates  is  not  ungratef id,  even  of  two. 


yo 
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BRITISH  AFRICA. 

FROM   A   DUTCH    POINT   OF   VIEW. 

Professor  de  Louter,  in  the  course  of  a  thoughtful 
iirticle  on  the  British  Colonies  in  De  GUIs — for  which 
"Problems  of  (lreat3r  Britain  "  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  information — makes  the  folio  wing  re  marks: 

The  Cape  Colony,  though  later  considerably  enlarged  to- 
wards the  north  and  east,  deserves  the  greatest  interest  on  our 
part.  Originally  founded  by  the  Datch — in  fact  the  only  real 
colony  planted  by  our  nation  on  a  firm  basis — it  fell,  through 
the  misgovernment  of  the  (Dutch)  East  India  Company  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  mother-country  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  who  were  not 
generous  or  far-sighted  enough  to  give  it  back  in  1814.  But 
so  firm  was  the  national  foundation  on  which  it  rested,  that 
it  not  only  remained  strong  enough  to  call  into  being  two  in- 
•dependent  Dutch  republics,  but  was,  besides  this,  recently 
•enabled  to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  language  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  colony  itself.  That  which  fills  the  Hollander 
with  just  pride  and  excusable  prejudice,  has  meanwhile 
become  for  British  politicians  a  continual  source  of  difti- 
•culties  and  mistakes,  under  which  the  development  of  South 
Africa  has  without  doubt  greatly  suffered.  The  twofold 
nationality  of  the  European  colonists  becomes  a  still  more 
serious  consideration  through  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
aboriginal  population,  who  do  not — as  in  India  or  Australia — ■ 
give  place  to  the  white  settler,  but  overspread  to  a  disquieting 
degree  the  districts  ruled  by  him.  Add  to  this  the  compli- 
•cations  with  neighbouring  colonial  powers  and  native  races, 
^nd  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  future  of  Cape  Colony 
is  less  rose-coloured  than  that  of  Australia,  and  is  consi- 
•derably  inferior  even  to  that  of  Canada. 

protectorates  and  chartered  companies. 
Besides  the  Colonies,  properly  so  called,  there  are  extensive 
tracts  subject  to  this  mighty  empire  under  the  name  of 
protectorates  or  spheres  of  influence.  These  ambiguous  and 
artificial  terms  have  come  into  use  during  the  last  few  years, 
to  indicate  a  condition  of  transition,  whereby  states,  hitherto 
independent,  and  to  which  no  one  can  assert  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  nevertheless  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  Colonial  power, 
.and  before  long  pass  into  complete  subjection.  Protectorates, 
not  unknown  in  European  international  law,  and  quite 
recently  assumed  by  France  in  North  Africa  and  Further 
India,  with  good  results,  frequently  appear  in  recent 
English  Colonial  politics  in  the  form  of  privileged  trading 
■companies  under  the  protection  of  the  Government.  This  form 
of  colonial  government,  so  much  in  favour  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  later,  so  frequently  condemned,  has  been  lately 
raked  up  out  of  its  ashes  by  England,  and  has  furnished  an 
admirable  method  of  extending — under  the  appearance  of 
disinterestedness  and  respect  for  international  treaties — the 
sway  of  this  merciless  Power :  e.f/.  over  North  Borneo,  when 
the  protectorate  of  1888  followed  on  the  charter  of  1881, 
over  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  in  1886,  and  over  various 
territories  in  Central  Africa. 

;.  ENGLISH    influence   IN   AFRICA. 

Still  more  serious  appeared  the  invention  of  the  "  spheres  of 
influence,"  by  means  of  which  England — in  spite  of  herself, 
according  to  Dilke,  and  urged  by  the  example  of  Germany  in 
Zanzibar,  and  France  in  Madagascar — has  been  busy  extend- 
ing her  sway,  since  1885,  from  the  South  of  Africa,  through 
the  interior,  and  along  the  line  of  the  just  discovered  lakes 
;and  trade  routes,  to  the  Nile  basin  and  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Portugal,  "  a  weak  Power,  and  one 
subjected  to  British  influence,"  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
friendly  but  faithless  Albion  has,  by  threatening  language 
and  overpowering  strength,  been  forced  into  a  treaty,  whereby 
she  has  given  up  her  finest  territories,  her  century-old  claims  on 
the  Zambesi,  and  the  hope  of  uniting  her  possessions  on  the 
East  and  West  Coasts,  through  acquisitions  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  negotiations  just  opened,  regarding  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  agreement,  are  perhaps  intended  to 
gild  the  bitter  pill,  but  certainly  not  to  yield  the  main 
^oint  in  dispute.     The  Dutch  Republics  are  more  and  more 


conscious  of  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  British  Lion, 
vmo  is  slowly  but  surely  prowling  round  their  borders,  an  1 
already  has  his  eye  on  the  coast-line  which,  by  securing 
them  accass  to  the  sea  and  the  outer  world,  guarantees 
their  independence  and  progress.  Ambiguous  treaties  with 
warlike  tribes ;  fire-arms  placed  in  the  hands  of  rapacious 
Kaffirs  by  an  advantageous  barter,  or  in  the  form  of  presents 
from  Her  Britannic  Majesty ;  strong  drink,  whei'eby  these 
uncontrolled  children  of  nature  are  physically  and  econo- 
mically ruined — these  are  the  most  evident  signs  of 
increasing  British  influence.  Germany  has  seen  in  time  that 
it  was  more  prudent  to  barter  her  doubtful  claims  in  Africa, 
in  return  for  England's  friendship  in  Europe,  than  to  venture 
on  a  hazardous  and  useless  strife  against  England's  un- 
disputed colonial  superiority,  for  the  sake  of  very  uncertain 
results  in  distant  continents.  Thus  England  goes  forward, 
and  will  soon,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in  Asia,  America, 
and  Australia,  have  subjugated  a  large  part  of  Africa ;  nor 
will  she  cease  extending  her  power  till  she  meets  with  im- 
passable barriers,  as  in  Asia  and  America,  or,  becoming  top- 
heavy,  falls  by  her  own  weight,  and  ends  by  slow  dissolution 
or  swift  disintegration.  But,  for  the  moment,  this  hour  still 
seems  far  distant,  and  the  British  Empire  shows  a  power  and 
glory  which  throws  all  other  nations  into  the  shade,  and  fills 
him  who  casts  his  eye  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  Europe, 
alternately  with  admiration  and  anxiety. 


OUR    GIRLS    IN    1850    AND   1890. 

THE    SOCIAL    CHANGES    OF    FORTY    YEARS. 

Miss  Yonge  devotes  her  article  in  the  new  series  of  the 
Monthii/  Packet,  which  she  is  editing  in  consort  with 
Christabel  Coleridge,  to  a  survey  of  the  changes  which 
the  last  forty  years  have  brought  about  in  the  position 
and  ideas  of  English  girls.     She  says  : — 

In  those  days  young  ladies  could  not  walk  in  London  un- 
attended, could  not  go  in  a  hansom,  did  not  travel  alone  by 
railway,  nor,  indeed,  were  third-class  carriages  used  by  any- 
one above  the  rank  of  a  labourer.  As  to  university  training, 
hospital  nursing,  public  speaking,  these  were  all  as  much  out 
of  reach  as  commanding  a  ship. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  church  with  daily  services, 
weekly  communions,  and  a  choir,  was  a  rare  and  much- 
prized  thing,  and  every  exertion  was  willingly  made  to  attend 
it  and  promote  its  success.  Now  some  of  these  things  are 
a  matter  of  course ;  there  is  a  certain  slur  apt  to  be  cast 
on  our  ordinary  matins  and  evensong  as"Cranmer's  Prayers," 
forgetting  that  these  are  almost  entirely  ancient,  besides 
that,  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  are  of  inspired  origin. 

The  Sunday  school,  clothing  clubs,  and  cottage  visiting 
were,  in  those  past  days,  almost  the  only  forms  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  open  to  ladies,  and  everyone  fought  for  her 
own  hand,  and  had  to  form  her  own  system,  untested  except 
by  remote,  often  unknown,  results.  Now  everything  is 
organised ;  great  networks  of  associations  cross  one  another, 
and  the  work  in  each  department,  although  voluntary,  is 
directed,  stimulated,  and  tried  by  periodical  inspection. 
There  are  societies  binding  efforts  together  and  guiding 
them,  manuals  for  workers,  reports  required. 

Altogether,  interests  are  more  extended,  life  is  not  so 
entirely  dependent  on  home,  even  with  the  quietest.  The 
post  bacomes  the  opening  into  many  worlds  beyond  our 
immediate  surroundings,  and  there  is  a  general  expansion  of 
life.  Freedom  of  locomotion  and  rapidity  of  communication 
have  made  an  enormous  difference  in  all  our  lives  ;  but  it  has 
come  so  insensibly  that  we  hardly  rea,lise  it.  It  has  rendered 
our  women  and  girls  mr  more  independent,  and  given  open- 
ings for  usefulness,  and  likewise  for  amusement,  of  which 
our  ancestresses  never  dreamt,  or  would  have  looked  on  with 
horror  as  unfeminine. 

Many  further  developments  are  now  open  to  those  whose 
first  youth  is  past,  for  which  they  may  well  be  thankful,  and 
to  which  they  can  devote  time  and  trained  knowledge,  in  the 
official  work  of  such  societies,  in  nursing,  inspection  of 
refuofes,  night  schools,  and  even  public  speaking  in  women's 
societies,  besides  choir-training  and  the  like. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

There  are  some  good  articles  in  the  Contemporary  this 
month,  three  or  four  of  which  I  notice  elsewhere,  namely, 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  on  "  Koch  and  his  Poison,"  Canon 
MacCoU  on  "  Dean  Church,"  Mr.  Bryce  on  the  "  Age  of 
Discontent,"  and  Mr.  Frank  Hill  on  the  '"Fall  of  Mr. 
Parnell." 

THE   YOUTH   OF   NEWMAN. 

Dr.  Abbott  writes  a  long  paper  on  the  '•  Early  Days  of 
Cardinal  Newman,"  and  it  may  be  noted  by  the  way  that 
Canon  Mac  Coil's  paper  on  Dean  Church  is  at  least  half 
devoted  to  reminiscences  and  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Newman.  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  is  a  study  of  the 
moods  and  tendencies  of  Newman's  mind  in  the  days 
before  he  went  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  man  of 
genius,  Dr.  Abbott  remarks,  is  often  the  most  inveterate 
dweller  in  the  cave  of  his  own  temperaments,  tastes, 
training,  and  circumstances,  and  in  this  article  he 
endeavours  to  indicate  what  kind  of  cave  Newman  came 
out  of  in  order  to  join  the  Catholic  Church. 

BEHIND  THE   SCENES   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Jennings,  M.P., discusses  the  position  of  the  member 
of  Parliament  under  the  altered  conditions  of  pubhc  hf  e.  He 
also  has  something  to  say  as  to  the  reputation  cf  lady  politi- 
cians. The  work  of  the  private  member  is  fatiguing,  monoto- 
nous, and  thankless;  his  chief  work  is  done  in  the  Commit- 
tee rooms.  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  represents  the  nobler  and 
loftier  traditions  of  Parliamentary  oratory  ;  Mr.  Morley 
impresses  one  with  his  sincerity ;  Mr.  Fowler  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  of  the  House ;  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  nearly  always  amusing,  and  is  the  best  fighting 
man  of  the  party.  The  best  man  on  the  Irish  benches  for 
a  dashing  raid  is  Mr.  Healy.  Few  men  are  stronger  than 
Mr.  Sexton — his  power,  his  quickness,  his  fund  of  humour 
is  not  to  be  denied ,  Mr.  Jennings  concludes  with  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who,  he  thinks,  has  smoothed  away 
many  a  difiiculty,  and  never  wantonly  made  one  ;  his  good 
temper,  his  tact,  and  consummate  patience  will  render  it 
very  difficult  for  the  House  to  find  his  successor. 

THE    STANLEY   SCANDALS. 

Mr.Boswortli  Smith,  writing  on  "  Englishmen  in  Africa," 
utters  this  weighty  condemnation  of  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Stanley  in  this  matter  : — 

Mr.  Stanley's  attitude  speaks  for  itself  ;  and  I  would  submit 
that  the  leader  who  first  denies  the  existence  of  certain 
atrocities,  having  in  his  possession  at  the  time  overwhelming 
evidence  that  they  are,  in  part  at  least,  true ;  who  carries 
about  with  him  the  fateful  secret  for  two  j-^ears ;  and  then, 
finally,  discloses  them,  not  so  much  in  righteous  and  over- 
whelming indignation  at  the  devilries  that  have  been  com- 
mitted as  because  the  war  has  been  transferred  into  his  own 
country,  and  he  is  himself  attacked  on  widely  different 
grounds,  has  made  himself,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  particcps 


criminis.  Saddening  and  humiliating  as  are  the  disclosures- 
themselves,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  made  more  saddening 
and  more  humiliating  still  by  the  conditions  under  which, 
they  have  at  last  been  made. 

He  points  out  that — 

In  all  Imperial  races,  especially  in  those  which  have  also> 
strong  colonising  and  commercial  instincts,  there  is  an 
element  of  the  wild  beast.  The  Phoenicians,  in  ancient 
times — the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  in 
modern  times — are  conspicuous  instances  of  this. 

THE   TREATMENT   OF   HABITUAL   CRIMINALS. 

Dr.  Anderson,  the  head  of  the  Detective  Department 
at  Scotland  Yard,  protests  against  showing  any  mercy  to- 
habitual  criminals.     He  says  : — 

If  it  be  certain  that  men  can  be  made  "moral  by  Act  of 
Parliament,"  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  can  be  made 
immoral  "  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  and  that  this  is  the  natural 
and  immediate  result  of  bringing  the  law  into  contempt. 
And  the  law  is  always  deserving  of  contempt  when  it  ceases 
to  be  "  a  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  tends  rather,  as  in  fact  it 
now  does,  to  encourage  the  e\il-doer  in  a  career  of  crime. 
For  the  young  and  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate,  I  appeal 
for  consideration  and  compassion  now  denied  them.  But 
for  those  who  deliberately  and  openly  declare  war  upon- 
society  and  the  State,  I  claim  the  penalties  of  outlawry. 

THE    CERTAINTIES    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Prof.  Agar  Beet,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Certainties  of 
Christianity,"  rephes  to  Dr.  Abbott.     He  says  : — 

I  must  again  assert  that  in  the  Christian  documents  we 
have  reliable  evidence  about  the  teaching  and  claims  of 
Jesus,  and  that  all  intelligent  enquiry  about  Him  must  begin 
with  grammatical  and  historical  investigation  of  these 
documents.  Unless  our  ship  is  securely  anchored  here  we- 
shall  certainly  drift  along  the  currents  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  I  readily  admit  that  tne  results  of 
this  investigation  can  claim  our  moral  allegiance  only  so  far 
as  they  commend  themselves  to  our  own  moral  sense,  to  the 
sui^reme  Judge  enthroned  within. 

If  we  have  never  felt  our  need  of  a  Saviour  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  men,  of  an  authority  able  to  silence  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  us  by  our  own  moral  sense, 
and  of  a  moral  power  able  to  rescue  us  f .om  the  bondage  of 
our  own  sins,  we  shall  never  recognise  in  the  Nazarene  any- 
thing more  than  the  greatest  human  excellence.  But  in 
that  case  the  Christian  documents,  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  world,  will  be  a  contradiction  to  all 
the  observed  sequences  of  human  life,  an  enigma  which  no- 
man  can  solve. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  writes  on  "  Euripides  at  Cam- 
bridge." The  Rev.  H.  W,  Clarke,  in  his  paper  on  "  Public 
Landed  Endowments  of  the  Church,"  seeks  to  show — 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  landed  estates  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  capitular  bodies,  was  given  to  them 
out  of  national  property  by  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  their" 
respective  Witenagemots. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  Fortni(/htly  is  a  very  strong  number.  Besides  the 
^article  on  Finland,  from  which  I  quote  elsewhere,  there 
-are  several  admirable  papers,  and  some,  which,  although 
jiot  admirable,  will  create  considerable  discussion. 

THE   DEFECTS   OF   CHRISTIAN   MORALITY. 

One  of  these  articles  is  Mr.  Ernest  Bowden's  paper  on 
^'  Scientific  Sins."  Mr.  Bowden  maintains  that  the 
-Christian  morahty  is  faulty  on  two  great  questions. 
He  says  - — 

We  could  hardly  select  a  couple  of  practical  duties  nioro 
nirgently  needing  to  be  kept  earnestly  before  us  than  the  two 
•duties  of  unselfish  parental  forethought  aud  consideration 
for  dumb  animals.  In  the  one  is  involved  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  race  of  mankind;  in  the  other  the  sparing  or 
mitigation  of  cruel  sufferings  to  almost  billions  of 
innocent  creatures.  And  official  Christianity  passes  over 
i}hem  both 

If  the  fault  is  not  in  its  expounders,  but  in  the  creed, 
-Mr.  Bowden  maintains  that  wo  must  admit  once  for  all, 

whatever  were  their  merits,  Christ  and  the  twelve  dis- 
•ciples  were  not  fit  to  be  the  moral  teachers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Bowden's  paper  contains  many  observations  which 

will  form  texts  for  sermons  in  many  pulpits.  A  good 
'deal  which  he  says  is  very  true  and  very  good.  He  sug- 
.gests,  for  instance,  that  the  indiscriminating  censure  of 

the  average  Christian  moralist  is  by  no  means  wise. 

Without  necessarily  condoning  any  unchaste  act,  or  for 
iihat  matter,  thought,  whatsoever,  the  moralist  may  yet  make 
•  a  broad  distinction  between  various  forms  of  irregular  sexual 
conduct,  the  more  to  excite  opprobrium  where  the  evil  to 
•others  is  glaringly  great — for  instance,  in  cases  of  seduction. 

He  says  much  that  is  good  about  parental  responsi- 
bility. 

Cliristianity  as  understood  and  received,  or,  let  us  say,  the 
'typical  Christian  teacher,  appears  to  have  no  conception  of 
any  such  thing  appertaining  to  wedlock  as  duties,  and  most 
•solemn  ones,  of  wo2^  having  children.  He  practically,  if  not 
•sometimes  avowedly,  makes  light  of  parental  responsibility. 

The  only  just,  and  in  the  end  only  possible,  remedy  for 
^alf  the  ills  that  flesh  is  "  heir  "  to,  including  the  great  bulk 
of  extreme  poverty,  is  to  lay  upon  those  responsible  for  intro- 
ducing a  fresh  life  into  the  world  the  whole  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  that  the  life  bestowed  shall  be  a 
'blessing  to  itself,  and  no  injustice  to  others. 

Mr.  Bowden's  article  will  give  great  offence,  and  the 
•good  that  is  in  it  will  be  evil  spoken  of,  because  of  the 
unnecessarily  offensive  form  in  which  he  has  thought  fit  to 
embody  his  thoughts. 

MR.    IBSEN's    new    drama. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  has  translated  Ibsen's  new 
play,  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  thus  explains  his  idea  of  the 
poet's  conception : — 

In  depicting  Hedda  Gabler,  Ibsen  seems  to  have  expended 
Ills  skill  on  the  portrait  of  a  typical  member  of  that  growing 
class  of  which  M.  Jules  Simon  spoke  so  eloquently  the  other 
•day  in  his  eulogy  on  Caro.  To  people  of  this  temperament — 
and  it  is  one  which,  always  existing,  is  peculiarly  frequent 
nowadays — the  simple  and  masculine  doctrines  of  obedience 
to  duty,  of  perseverence,  of  love  to  mankind,  are  in  danger  of 
Taeing  replaced  by  "  a  complicated  and  sophisticated  code 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  some  of  us  mere  cowards  in  the 
face  of  difficult}''  and  sacrifice,  and  of  disgusting  all  of  us 
with  the  battle  of  life."  In  Hedda  Gabler  we  see  the 
religious  idea  violently  suppressed  under  the  pretext  of  a 
longing  for  liberty.  She  will  not  be  a  slave,  yet  is  prepared 
for  freedom  by  no  education  in  self-command.  Instead  of 
religion,  morality,  and  philosophy  her  head  is  feverishly  stuffed 
with  an  amalgam  of  Buddhism  and  Schopenhauer.  Even  the 
ibeautiful  conventions  of  manners  are  broken  down,  and  the 


suppression  of  all  rules  of  conduct  seems  the  sole  road 
to  happiness.  In  her  breast,  with  its  sickly  indifferentism, 
love  awakens  no  sympathy,  age  no  respect,  suffering  no  pity, 
and  patience  in  adversity  no  admiration. 

PRINCE    FERDINAND   AND   BULGARIA.     . 

Mr.  D.  Bourchier  writes  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  slight 
paper  on  a  journey  which  he  took  with  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  Bulgaria.  He  takes  an  optimist's  view  of  the  situation, 
and  maintains  that  Prince  Ferdinand's  government  in 
Bulgaria  has  been  an  established  success.  The  following 
traits  of  the  Prince's  character  is  somewhat  novel : — 

As  we  watched  the  changing  landscape,  the  Prince  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  Bulgarian 
scenery ;  it  was  one  of  his  chief  consolations,  he  said,  amid 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. "  It  is  ever  fresh,"  he  said,  "  ever  varied."  "  The 
incapacity,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
nature  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  cmiu'  in  which  so 
many  people  spend  their  lives."  Speaking  of  the  Bulgarian 
character,  the  Prince  observed  that  beneafh  an  exterior  of 
selfishness  and  egoism,  it  often  conceals  a  great  natural 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  will  be  able  to  assimilate  a  high  degree  of 
culture.  *•  The  Bulgarians,"  he  continued,  "have  certain 
glaring  faults,  but  they  have  also  many  characteristics  full 
of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future  ;  they  have  all  the  quali- 
ties which  make  for  national  greatness,  together  with  a 
capability  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  development." 

AN   individualist's   IRISH   PROGRAMME. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  papers,  entitled  "  The  Rake's  Progress  " — in 
Irish  politics — sketches  what  seems  to  him  the  truest  con- 
ception of  what  is  right  for  us  to  do  in  the  recent 
entangled  and  desperate  state  of  Irish  politics  : — 

1.  We  are  to  concede  to  Ireland  entire  control  of  her 
fortunes.  She  is  to  have  what  she  wants.  Home  Rule  or 
Separation. 

2.  Ulster  must  also  choose  her  own  fortunes,  and  be 
allowed  what  she  wants,  being  supported,  if  necessary,  by  the 
whole  strength  of  this  country. 

3.  As  regards  the  land,  probably  the  truest  way  would 
be  for  the  Irish  Government  to  take  over  all  rents  as  one  of 
its  sources  of  revenue,  collecting  them  itself,  and  handing 
over  in  their  place  such  custom  duties  and  taxes — to  be  col- 
lected for  the  time  under  Imperial  direction — as  in  twenty 
years  would  pay  off  capital  and  interest. 

4.  As  regards  her  current  contributions  to  Imperial  ex- 
penses, it  would  be  wiser  to  force  none  of  these  upon  her. 
She  would  hold  the  position  of  a  colony,  and  except  as 
regards  debts  and  liabilities,  fashion  her  own  expenditure  in 
her  own  way. 

5.  Lastly,  it  would  be  a  question  whether  not  only  land- 
owners, but  house-owners  in  towns,  might  not  rightly  and 
fairly  claim  to  be  bought  out. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  idealist  in  the  wide  world  ? 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Jephson  replies  to  Dr.  Peters'  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  November  on  "  Stanley  and 
Emin  Pacha."  Mr.  Swinburne  publishes  a  poem  which 
he  wrote  three  years  ago  on  "  The  Death  of  Philip 
Bourke  Marston."  Edward  Delille  describes  a  literary 
evening  at  Pousset,  in  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  Mont- 
Martre.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  brightly  written  paper.  A 
literary  paper  of  a  very  different  kind  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury's 
"  Anima  Naturaliter  Pagana,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
approximate  to  the  ideal  of  an  imaginary  Pagan  who 
sweeps  all  modern  things  clear  out  of  his  mind,  and  places 
himself  at  the  ancient  point  of  view,  and  sinks  himself 
to  a  Greek  mind.  ^-^ 
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THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

"Unionist  "  chortles  in  his  joy  over  the  disaster  which 
has  overtaken  the  Home  ilule  cause,  owing  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  treason.  "  Unionist,"  hke  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
considers  Mr.  Parnell's  crime  a  comparatively  venial 
offence,  and  as  for  the  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken 
tho  Liberal  Party,  he  maintains  that  this  is  what  comes  of 
"  feminine  politics,  and  of  making  sentiment  reign  supreme 
in  an  arena  where  the  deciding  influence  should  be  robust 
reason  and  masculine  sense." 

EDUCATIONAL    TOPICS. 

There  is  a  paper  on  ''  School  Boys'  Parents,"  by  Mr. 
Austin  Pember,  who  gives  the  following  sound  advice  to 
parents  :  —  First,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  private  preparatory  school  than  of  the  public 
school ;  secondly,  when  your  boy  is  at  school  interest 
yourself  in  his  life  and  support  the  school  with  all  your 
might  and  main  ;  and  thirdly,  discourage  the  practice  of 
withdrawing  your  boy  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  midst  of 
term  time.  Mr.  Arthur  Gaye  writes  on  the  belated  subject 
of  "  School  Bills,"  Miss  Frances  Ashwell,  of  Girton 
College,  makes  a  somewhat  inefiective  reply  to  Mr. 
Gallatly's  criticism  of  the  iotoliectual  position  of  women, 
as  tested  by  the  academical  competitions  of  the  last 
eight  years.  Miss  Ashwell's  chief  point  is  that  women 
have  not  had  a  fair  start,  that  they  often  have  been 
hampered  by  difficulties  at  the  beginning,  which  the 
average  tripos  man  never  experiences,  as  he  is  far  more 
carefully  prepared  for  a  University  career. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Cohen  repHes  to  an  article,  "  A  Plea  for  Free 
Whist,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Review,  and  Miss  Alice  Oldham  brings  to  a  conclusion  her 
elaborate  study  of  "The  History  of  Socialism."  Her  con- 
clusion from  her  survey  is  that — 

On  grounds  purely  of  self-interest,  it  seems  to  me  that 
without  any  Socialistic  revolution,  capitalism  must  pass  into 
associated  labour;  and  that  by  other  forces  at  work  in 
society,  nearly  all  the  special  reforms  advocated  by  Socialists 
must  be  realised. 

Mr.  Conybeare  writes  an  elaborate  article  dis3ussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  animals  are  automata.  Mr. 
Appleyard  treats  on  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  as  criti- 
cisms of  hfe.  Mrs.  Jeune  dwells  upon  the  drawbacks  and 
weaknesses  of  General  Booth's  proposals,  and  Captain 
Ward  writes  a  charming  description  of  "  Winter  in  the 
Country  of  the  Passion  Play."  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
of  the  descriptive  papers  in  this  month  s  magazines. 

THE  CURES  OF  COUNT  MATTEL 

In  the  correspondence,  Dr.  Kennedy  demolishes  Dr. 
Snow's  absurd  contention,  that  because  chemical  ana- 
lysts could  not  find  anything  in  Count  Mattel's  elec- 
tricities that  therefore  they  are  only  pure  water.  The 
only  test  that  is  of  any  worth  is  the  experimental,  and 
as  that  test  was  omitted,  Dr.  Snow  and  his  friends  have 
simply  made  themselves  ridiculous.  Dr.  Kennedy  con- 
cludes his  letter  with  the  following  bold  prediction  : — 

Several  cases  of  "  Lupus,"  and  "  Leprosy,"  and  "  Cataract," 
and  "Consumption"  have  yielded  to  their  influence  ;  and  if 
the  adage  '■'  Marpia  est  Veritas,  ct  prccvalchlt "  still  holds  good, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  name  of  Count  Mattel 
shall  be  repeated  with  glowing  ardour  in  all  lands,  and  live 
on  in  future  ages,  when  the  names  of  Jenner  and  Pasteur 
and  Koch  may  be  all  forgotten. 

The  Mattel  Institute  at  Bordigliiera,  ofl:ers  to  take  in 
and  cure  any  patients  in  the  first  stage  of  cancer  whom 
Dr.  Allison  will  send  to  Bordighiera  for  treatment.  The 
Institute  for  the  last  four  months  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  they  are  wilhng  to  accept  Dr.  Allison's  challenge 
and  try  their  hand  on  a  case  of  genuine  cancer. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  Neio  Review  begins  very  badly.  It  raises  its  price- 
from  sixpence  to  ninepence,  and  devotes  thirty-nine  of 
its  ninety-six  pages  to  considering  various  phases  of 
socialistic  aspiration. 

SOCIALIST   ASPIRATIONS. 

I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  Mr.  Morris's  paper  on  the 
"Socialist  Ideal  in  Art,"  which  is  supplemented  by  two 
others — one  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  on  the  "  Socialist  Ideal 
in  Politics,"  and  another  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  upon  the 
"  Socialist  Ideal  in  Literature."  Mr.  Greenwood's  article 
has  much  more  sense  in  it  than  all  the  other  papers, 
although  there  is  not  much  in  it  that  is  new.  The  Revolt 
of  Labour,  he  thinks,  is  the  necessary  production  of  all 
the  most  powerful  and  benignant  forces  of  the  time. 
Popular  discontent  is  likely  to  remain,  and  that  being  so- 
the  statemanship  of  both  parties  ought  to  unite  in  telling 
the  truth  to  popular  discontent.  The  truth  that  must 
be  told  IS  that  the  wrong  way  of  satisfaction  is  to  seek  it 
by  State  interference  with  liberty  and  property.  For 
500  years  before,  he  thinks,  there  has  not  been  such  an 
advance  in  human  kindness  as  there  has  been  in  England 
during  the  last  two  generations.  This  is  a  well-rooted 
and  fast-growing  influence.  He  would,  therefore,  leave 
the  socialist  aspiration  to  work  itself  out  through  its  own. 
evolutionary  process. 

A   CENSUS   OF   GHOSTS. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  describes  a  census  of  halluci- 
nations which  he  and  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard,  have  been  conducting.  Of  6,481  persons,  727 
persons,  or  21  per  cent.,  have  had  experience  of  hallucina- 
tions. They  have  particulars  from  606  persons,  470  of 
wdiom  claimed  to  have  seen  apparitions,  413  of  which= 
w^ere  in  the  human  form,  two-thirds  were  the  apparitions- 
of  living  persons,  and  one-third  of  them  were  of  those- 
v/ho  had  been  dead  for  twelve  hours.  Apparitions  of  the 
dead  are,  therefore,  the  least  frequent  of  any.  Anyone 
who  has  had  experiences  of  this  kind  is  requested  to  semL 
it  on  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  at  Cambridge. 

INFLUENCE  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  pubhshes  a  report  on  the  subject  of 
free   libraries,  which   he   delivered  in   opening   the   free 
library  at  Rotherhithe.     The  library,  he  says,  is  a  true 
fairyland — a  very  palace  of  dehght,  a  haven  of  repose 
from  the  storms  and  troubles  of  the  world. 

The  literature  of  England  is  the  birthright  and  inheritance - 
of  every  Englishman.  England  has  produced,  and  is  pro- 
ducing, some  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  of  philosophers,  of  men 
of  science.  No  country  can  boast  a  brighter,  purer,  or  nobler  ■ 
literature,  richer  than  our  commerce,  more  powerful  than  our 
arms,  the  true  pride  and  glory  of  our  country.  To  this  litera- 
ture in  every  town  where  a  free  library  is  erected,  the  very 
poorest  citizen  will  have  access. 

BUDDHA   AND   CHRIST. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  minimises  the  resemblances  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.     He  says  : — 

From  a  Christian  point  of  view.  Buddhism  is  atheistic.  It 
recognises  no  gods  in  the  Greek  sense,  no  God  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word.  If  we  translated  Buddhism 
into  Christianity,  it  would  be,  to  put  it  briefly,  a  belief  in  the 
Second  Person,  and  a  complete  denial  of  the  First.  While 
Christianity  is  founded  on  a  belief  in  revelation,  such  a  belief 
would  be  entirely  incongruous  in  Buddha's  teaching.  Buddha 
lived  a  long  life  and  died  a  natural  death,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  different  than  Buddha's  conception  of  Nirvana  from 
the  words  uttered  on  the  Cross,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  withf 
Me  in  paradise." 

LadyDilke  takes  up  her  parable  in  favour  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Government  labour  bureaus.  Reinach's  paper  on 
French  affiairs  is  very  meagre,  but  George  Von  Bunsen's- 
notes  from  Berlin  are  very  good. 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  fair  average  number,  but 
-not  over  the  average. 

PROF.    HUXLEY   ON    THE    WAR   PATH. 

The  first  place  in  the  number  is  devoted  to  the  Duke 
■of  Argyll's  reply  to  Prof.  Huxley's  attack,  not  on  General 
Booth,  but  on  the  Christian  religion.  The  Duke  says  :— 
•"  On  the  boundless  subject  of  religion  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  man  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  to 
set  forth  his  whole  mind."  But  his  Grace  does  his  best  to 
tomahawk  Prof.  Huxley,  and  follows  on  his  trail  through 
thirty-three  pages,  in  the  course  of  which  he  fortifies 
himself  with  no  fewer  than  fifty  foot-notes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  summarise  this  vigorous  paper,  but 
■the  Duke's  estimate  of  Prof.  Huxley  as  a  controversialist 
■will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  lately  of  observing  his  methods  in  the 
Times : — 

On  any  pure  question  of  biology  there  is  no  man  to  v/liom 
we  can  go  more  safely  than  to  Professor  Huxley.  An  original 
;and  careful  investigator,  a  brilliant  expositor,  and  in  many 
things  a  cautious  reasoner,  he  enjoys,  on  his  own  ground,  a 
ihigh  and  a  just  authority.  But  off  that  ground  he  passes 
into  the  shadows  of  a  great  eclipse.  He  labours  under  in- 
superable bias.  Tiu'ough  this,  and  this  alone,  and  through — 
we  may  be  sure— no  conscious  unfaithfulness  to  truth,  there 
is  one  great  subject  on  which  his  judgment  is  warped  by  an 
obvious  antipathy.  On  all  questions  bearing  on  "  Christian 
theology  "  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment.  Loud  and 
confident  in  matters  on  which  both  he  and  we  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  we  see  him  hardly  less  boisterous  in  asserting 
ignorance  where  the  materials  of  knowledge  lie  abundant  to 
our  hands.  We  have  see  his  canons  of  criticism — how  rude 
:and  undiscerning  ;  his  claim  for  the  physical  sciences — how 
inflated ;  his  only  dealings  with  one  of  them — how  shallow 
;and  how  dogmatic.  Professor  Huxley  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  great  questions  raised  by 
the  indisputable  facts  of  Quaternary  geology — of  which  the 
Deluge  is  perhaps  the  least  important — must  be  taken  out  of 
-the  hands  of  men  who,  by  his  own  confession,  have  hitherto 
<lealt  with  them  in  no  voice  more  articulate  than  a  smile,  and 
in  no  attitude  more  intellectual  than  a  shrug. 

HOME    RULE    FOR  THE   JSTAVY. 

Sir  W.  F.  Drummond  Jervois,  writing  as  a  soldier, 
maintains  that  the  excessive  dependence  of  the  two 
^services  upon  each  other  in  a  danger  can  only  be  averted 
by  the  following  change  : — 

The  navy  must  not  be  dependent  on  the  army  for  the 
■defence  of  its  ports  and  coaling  stations,  nor  must  there  be 
laid  upon  the  army  department  the  burden  of  finding  garrisons 
for  places  which  are  held  purely  as  foci  for  naval  action.  The 
forces  for  the  defence  of  naval  stations,  both  at  home  and 
.abroad,  should  be  under  the  orders  and  control  of  the  navy 
department.  Moreover,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  naval 
department  to  determine,  not  only  the  details  and  movements 
of  ships,  but  also  the  armament  and  garrisons  of  existing 
forts  and  batteries,  the  position  and  strength  of  new  ones, 
and  all  details  as  to  the  employnient  of  submarine  mines.  In 
.short,  the  naval  department  should  be  responsible  for  every- 
thing, whether  under  the  head  of  mattriel  or  personnel,  relat- 
ing to  the  defence  of  ports.  Under  this  system  all  ordnance, 
together  with  carriages,  machinery,  ammunition,  would  be 
under  the  naval  department ;  field  guns  and  sevge  artillery 
being  of  course,  as  at  present,  under  the  control  of  the  army 
department.  B3'  such  an  organisation  the  navy  would  be  self- 
sufiicing  and  self-contained,  indcpondent  of  the  army  for  all 
its  own  requirements,  and  absolutely  responsible  for  its  own 
■efficiency  in  respect,  not  only  of  sea-going  vessels,  but  of  the 
various  stations  to  which  those  vessels  must  resort  for  coal, 
refit,  and  repair.  It  would  secure  what  it  chiefly  needs — 
unity  of  purpose  and  direction. 


ANTS    IN   AFRICA. 

Lieutenant  Stairs,  in  his  article  "  Shut  up  in  an  African 
Forest,"  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
visitations  of  ants  to  which  the  camp  was  subjected. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  his  diary  : — 

We  had  another  exciting  time  of  it  last  night :  about  8  p.m. 
the  ants  came  in  millions  (we  had  these  invasions  usually 
once  a  fortnight).  Silently,  deadly,  and  irresistibly  move 
these  battalions ;  out  of  the  forest,  down,  into,  across, 
and  up  the  ditch,  through  the  stockade,  across  the 
square,  and  into  every  nook  and  cranny  conceivable  they 
swarmed.  We  found  it  the  best  plan  to  clear  out  of 
our  houses,  rush  into  the  square,  and  build  rings  of 
flre  round  our  persons.  To  put  on  one's  clothes  was  to 
get  bitten  by  dozen's  all  over  one's  body,  unless  they 
had  been  first  thoroughly  smoked  over  a  fire.  Every  now  and 
then  yells  and  curses  told  how  a  lazy  one  had  got  caught  in 
his  bunk.  The  sides  of  the  huts,  the  roofs  and  floor,  were 
simply  one  seething  mass  of  struggling  ants.  They  were 
after  the  cockroaches,  mice,  and  insects  that  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  roofs.  Now  and  then  squeaks  of  young 
mice  told  their  story.  As  fast  as  the  ants  found  their  load 
(generally  a  cockroach)  they  would  make  off  down  the  hill 
in  long  lines.  We  have  seen  outside  the  fort  armies  of  red 
ants  two  and  a-half  miles  long — i.e.,  they  would  take  two 
and  a-half  days  passing  a  given  spot.  The  width  of  the 
stream  of  ants  would  be  about  two  inches  generally.  On 
the  flanks  of  this  were  the  soldiers,  fully  twice  the  length 
of  the  workers.  On  our  approach  these  big  chaps  would  run 
out  and  up  our  legs  like  lightning. 

LABOUR   COLONIES  IN  GERMANY. 

Lord  Meath  describes  the  system  of  labour  colonies  in 
Germany,  which  he  has  just  visited.  There  are  twenty- 
two  of  them  in  the  country  and  two  in  towns,  where  men 
really  desirous  of  obtaining  work  are  received  and  gi\»en 
labour,  for  which  they  receive  their  rations  and  a  trifle 
over.  These  institutions  have  worked  so  admirably  that 
Lord  Meath  strongly  urges  their  adoption  in  this  country  as 
a  substitution  for  the  ctasual  ward.  The  professional  tramp 
has  practically  ceased  to  axist  in  Germany. 

A  magazine  entitled  Die  Arheiter-Kolonle,  giving  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  Labour  Colonies, 
is  published  monthly,  by  the  Central  Committee  for  Arbeiter- 
Colonien  in  Berlin,  and  is  printed  in  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh's  establishment  at  Gadderbaum,  near  Bielefeld. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  over  3,000  copies,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  any  person  interested  in  the  subject  of  Labour 
Colonies  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine,  which  can 
be  obtained  for  2s.  a  year. 

The  institution  was  established  by  Pastor  Bodelschwingh. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  labour 
colony  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  Enghsh  casual  ward, 
and  Lord  Meath's  paper  is  one  of  the  good  things  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  General  Booth. 

THE   JEW   AS   WORKMAN. 

Mr.  David  Schloss  describes,  in  his  usual  optimist 
fashion,  the  high  qualities  of  the  Jew  as  a  worker.  The 
physique  of  the  race  seems  to  be  indestructible ;  obstinate 
optimism,  invincible  pertinacity  are  the  Jew's  distinctive 
features.  He  never  loses  faith.  Sexual  morality  is  so 
high  that  in  fifteen  years  he  has  only  once  come  across  an 
illegitimate  child  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  in  her 
case  there  was  no  passion,  her  fall  was  due  to  mere  spite 
against  a  female  rival.  The  chief  vice  of  the  Jewish 
workman  is  his  love  of  gambling,  but  against  that  we 
have  to  set  the  fact  that  he  is  temperate,  frugal,  Indus? 
trious  and  law-abiding. 

Mr.  Schloss  thinks  that  the  Jew  is  learning  to  combine 
and   that  the   readiness  to  work   excessive   overtime  is 
more  strongly  developed  in  the  Jew  than  in  the  Gentile. 
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VERT   AND   VENERY, 

Under  this  somewhat  fanciful  title,  Lord  Lymington 
compresses  into  a  short  article  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  acquired  by  reading  and  by  practical  experience  in 
the  planting  of  woods  and  the  laying  out  of  plantations. 
The  following  paragraph  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
thinking  of  planting  trees  in  towns  : — 

For  exposure  to  smoke,  undoubtedly  the  best  tree  is  the 
Western  plane,  introduced  into  Britain  about  1(530  from 
North  America.  The  sycamore  will  stand  better  than  most 
trees  the  smoke  and  chemical  works  of  manufacturing  towns, 
and  the  fig  tree  prospers  in  London.  Khododendrons,  notably 
the  common  Ponticum,  will  live  in  smoke.  A  complete  audit 
was  made  of  the  trees  that  in  1877  were  growing  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  London.  It  showed  that  there 
were  1,200  established  and  thriving  trees.  Of  these  520  were 
planes,  220  were  limes,  202  balsam,  black  and  other  poplars, 
and  Gl  thorns  of  various  kinds. 

ARE   ANIMALS   IMMORTAL  ? 

Mr.  Norman  Pearson  states  this  problem  in  his  paper 
on  "  Animal  Immortality.'  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  assumption  that  our  poor  relations  live  after  death. 
He  states  his  conclusion  as  follows  :  — 

Bearing  in  mind  that  mental  and  material  development 
advance,  roughly  speaking,  together,  the  conclusion  is  well- 
nigh  inevitable  that  both  are  processes  of  evolution  in  the 
individual  organism,  regulated  and  conditioned  by  the  struc- 
tural organism.  If  this  be  so,  man's  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
is  the  product  of  an  evolution  from  lower  animal  forms  in  a 
line  of  unbroken  continuity  ;  and  consequently,  if  this  human 
mid-structure  is  held  to  be  immortal,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
immortality  to  the  lower  animal  mid-structure  from  which  it 
has  been  evolved,  and  out  of  which  it  is  largely  fashioned. 


THE    PATERNOSTER    REVIEW. 

The  Paternoster  Review  this  month  is  a  very  strong 
number.  It  opens  with  Cardinal  Manning's  plea  for 
General  Booth's  '-'Darkest  England"  scheme,  wliich  is 
noticed  elsewhere,  and  contains  a  varied  collection  of 
papers  by  persons  as  diverse  as  Lord  Selborne,  John  Ross- 
of-Bladensburg,  Sir  George  Goldie,  and  Mr.  Lathrop. 
The  frontispiece  of  Jan  van  Beers,  the  artist,  by  himself, 
forms  a  piquant  addition  to  a,  very  miscellaneous  mis- 
cellany. 

FRANCE   AND   ENGLAND   ON    THE    NIGER. 

Sir  George  Goldie,  who  is  the  heart,  brain,  and  soul 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  discusses  the  rival  chances 
of  the  two  Powers  in  the  Niger  bashi.  The  article  is 
illustrated  with  a  map,  and  is  characterised  by  the  good 
sense  and  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  the  trader-statesman. 
Sir  George  thinks  that  the  progress  of  France  across 
the  Sahara  must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  even  were 
events  to  falsify  his  expectations,  he  thinks  it  w^ould  be 
all  the  better  for  us.  Better  to  have  France  on  our 
frontiers  than  tribes  whom  you  can  no  more  deal  with 
than  you  can  cut  water  with  a  sword.  However,  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  such  luck  as  the  extinction  of  the 
active  Mohammedan  volcano  in  Africa  by  the  French. 
Sir  George's  paper  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  even  more 
interest  in  France  than  in  this  country,  but  it  contains 
many  observations  which  m.ay  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
competitors  for  African  dominion.  Work  in  Africa  should 
be  done  by  negroes,  under  the  constant  supervision  of 
vast  numbers  of  educated  Europeans. 

It_  is  this  which  differentiates  Central  Africa  from 
tropical  Asiatic  countries,  where  a  comparatively  small 
i^uropean  population  can,  as  in  India,  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  millions  of  industrious  natives. 


A   CATHOLIC    VIEW   OF   THE    LINCOLN    CASE, 

The  satirical  writer  who  conceals  his  identity  beneath 
the  pseudonym  of  "  The  Prig,"  deals  with  the  Lincoln  case 
under  the  form  of  a  dream.  By  deftly  dovetailing  into 
free  paraphrases  of  the  drift  of  the  judgment  sarcastic 
commentaries  of  his  own,  he  contrives  to  dish  up  a  very 
readable  article,  which  is  well  calculated  to  make  the 
Anglicans  swear.  As  that  probably  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  "  The  Prig,"  he  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  has  attained  it. 

CRISPI   AND   THE    ITALIAN    P^LECTIONS. 

An  anonymous  writer  describes  elections  in  Italy,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  appears  to  be  the  determined  per- 
sistency with  which  the  electors  refuse  to  vote.  Signor 
Crispi  is  at  the  present  moment  the  beginning,  middle^ 
and  end  of  Italian  politics.  The  writer  maintains  that 
the  higher  feelings  of  religion  and  morality  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  first  of  Christian  nations,  and  he  looks 
forward  to  some  solution  of  the  Roman  question  which 
would  combine  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  Pope's  claims. 

THE   pope's    prompter    IN    IRISH    AFFAIRS. 

When  I  was  at  Rome  twelve  mon+hs  ago  I  found  no 
idea  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mindji  of  the  Irish  clergy 
in  the  Eternal  City  than  that  Mr.  John  Ross-of-Bladens- 
burg  was  the  e\dl  genius  who,  hke  Satan  at  the  ear  of 
sleeping  Eve,  distilled  poison  into  the  ear  of  the  Pope 
on  all  questions  relating  to  Ireland.  The  only  importance 
of  the  ten  pages  which  Mr.  Ross  fills  in  the  Paternoster 
Pevieiv  this  month  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  enables 
us  to  understand  the  kind  of  information  which  the 
Vatican  received  through  this  channel.  Curiously  enough 
the  writer,  while  shocked  beyond  degree  at  the  iniquity 
of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  pooh-poohs  the  idea  that  there 
was  anything  in  Mr.  Parnell's  relations  to  Mrs.  O'Shea^ 
and  the  falsehood  arising  therefrom,  to  demand  his 
removal  from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  party.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  if  Mr.  Parnell  continues  on  his  present 
tack,  he  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  canonisation  should 
Mr.  John  Ross-of-Bladensburg  still  be  influential  at  the 
Vatican. 

THE    AUTHORITY    OF   LAW. 

Lord  Selborne  is  an  eminent  man  and  an  illustrious  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  with  aU  his  gTeat  qualities  he  has 
not  got  the  gift  of  writing  an  interesting  magazine  article. 
His  paper  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  should  men 
obey  the  law  ?  "  is  singularly  heavy  reading.  He  says, 
"  My  thoughts  are,  no  doubt,  as  old  as  the  hills,"  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  quarrelling  with  them  if  they  were  only 
expressed  with  some  degree  of  brightness  and  point.  The 
article  is  as  singularly  dull  as  the  subject  is  singularly 
interesting.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  general  duty 
of  mankind  is  to  obey  the  law,  it  is  equally  indisputable 
that  the  law-breaker  has,  time  and  again,  been  the  best 
man  of  his  age,  and  the  man  to  whom  humanity  has  owed 
its  most  precious  possessions.  The  tyrants  and  evil-doers 
always  imagine  they  can  consecrate  their  crimes  by  giving 
them  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  law.  Such  laws  have 
no  moral  obligation,  and  the  real  question  that  is  always 
at  issue  is  whether  or  not  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  break  a  law  or  to  obey  it. 

THE    REDSKINS.  > 

Mr.  Lathrop  Avrites  on  the  North  American  Indians — 
a  paper  which  is  very  timely  just  now,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Indian  Reservations  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Lathrop  does  not  think  that 
the  Sioux  could  put  more  than  3,000  men  into  the  field, 
and  now  that  Sitting  Bull  has  been  killed,  there  is  no 
chance  that  they  will  ever  make  any  more  mischief. 
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THE  ARENA. 

1  HAVE  referred  to  two  or  three  @f  the  articles  in  the 
-Arom  elsewhere,  notably  Count  Tolstoi  on  ''Non- 
.resistance,"  and  Professor  Andrews'  "Plea  for  a  Prophet- 
•Statesman  in  America."     The  December  number  is  very 


•good. 


THEN   AND    NOVv^ 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Savage  is  marked  by  a  buoyant  optimism, 
His  picture  of  life  a  hundred  years  ago  in  America  is  very 
.striking.  He  gives  no  quarter  to  those  who  lament  the 
good  old  times,  and  maintains  that  things  are  much 
■better  now  than  they  ever  were  before  in  any  time  of  the 
-world's  history.  As  for  Christianity,  he  maintains  that 
the  brightest  period  of  the  Church  which  he  can  discover 
is  somewhere  about  December,  1890.  The  Church  to-day, 
he  thinks,  is  immeasurably  better  than  that  founded  by 
the  apostle  :  and  as  for  the  Christian  basis  of  New  England 
Puritanism,  he  reminds  us  that  :— 

Benevolent  and  missionary  societies  were  either  unheard 
•of,  or  put  aside  as  questionable  novelties.  Slavery  was  sup- 
ported from  the  Bible,  North  as  well  as  South.  Even  Presi- 
dent Jonathan  Edwards  could  buy  a  boy  in  Connecticut  and 
take  him  home  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  when  remon- 
strated with  by  a  pestilent  abolition  deacon,  could  preach  a 
sermon  in  defence  of  slavery.  There  were  no  Sunday 
^schools,  no  religious  magazines  or  newspapers— and  of  the 
thousand  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age,  hardly  one  was 
-existent. 

Dr.  Savage  says  that  if  any  creature  on  earth  has 
treason  for  tearful  thankfulness  it  is  the  modern  woman  , 
■she  is  the  queen  of  herself  and  of  all  the  world.  A 
hundred  3'ears  ago  even  preaching  was  coarse,  conversa- 
tion at  dinner  was  abominable,  swearing  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  not  uncommon,  women  were  publicly  flogged, 
the  poor  were  sold  at  public  auction,  lunatics  were 
•  chained  in  their  own  houses,  and  there  were  no  free 
f-chools.  The  common  school-girl  is  better  ofi'  now  than 
was  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  used  t®  breakfast  off  a  piece  ef 
boiled  beef  in  a  palace  where  there  were  no  carpets,  no 
books,  no  coal,  no  piano,  nothing  of  the  common  comfort 
•of  the  ordinary  home.  From  these  and  other  things  Dr. 
Savage  thinks  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
noblest  period  of  any  time. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Prof.  Shaler  discusses  "The  Nature  of  the  Negro"  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  in  heredity,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  scientific  study  of  human  problems.  He 
thinks  nothing  could  have  tested  the  measure  of  the  gain 
which  the  negro  has  received  from  contact  with  the 
whites  so  much  as  the  trials  which  befell  them  during 
the  great  civil  war.  There  was  no  armed  revolt  among 
them  from  first  to  last,  they  remained  as  peaceful  as  did 
the  poor  whites.  In  two  centuries  the  African  savage 
has  made  an  advance  of  surprising  extent.  Prof.  Shaler 
holds  that  the  negro  has  been  thoroughly  dis-savaged  ; 
he  does  as  much  work  as  a  freeman  as  he  did  as  a  slave, 
he  is  fairly  faithful  in  his  contracts  and.  generally  law- 
abiding.     His  gentleness  and  decency  are  the  chief  moral 

,  gains  which  he  has  made.  What  the  negro  needs  now  is 
to  be  educated,  to  be  made  faithful  to  the  marriage  bond, 
to  be  taught  the  sense  of  ancestry,  also  he  needs  to  be 
trained  in  politics.     Until  he  is  properly  developed  as  a 

■  citizen  his  vote  will  represent  his  immediate   personal 

,  needs. 


WHAT   IS    CHRISTIANITY? 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  discussing  the  question,  "  What  is 
Christianity 't "  points  out  that  the  difterence  between 
Christianity  and  the  modern  school  of  ethical  culture  is 
to  be  found  in  the  answer  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to 
the  four  critical  questions  asked  by  reformers : — 

What  is  your  object  ?  Your  method  ?  Your  course  of 
procedure?  The  secret  of  your  power?  The  object  of 
Christianity  is  Imman  welfare ;  its  method  is  character- 
building  ;  its  process  is  evolution  ;  and  the  secret  of  its 
power  is  God. 

Christianity,  he  says,  is  civilisation  carried  into  the 
spiritual  realm,  inasmuch  as  civilised  man  avails  himself 
of  steam  to  sweep  him  across  a  contiriCnt  at  forty  miles  an 
hour  while  the  lied  Indian  relied  upon  his  own  unaidea 
muscles,  so  the  Christian  lays  hold  of  a  power  beyond 
himself  to  carry  him  through  difficulties  and  hi  order  to 
attain  ends  which  v/ould  have  been  impossible  to  his 
unaided  strength.  Here  are  Dr.  Abbott's  definitions  of 
atonement  and  regeneration  : — 

Atonement  is  our  faith  that  there  is  not  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  us  and  our  Father,  but  that  we  may  be  at  one  with 
Hiai,  having  the  inspiration  of  His  presence  and  sharing  His 
life.  Regeneration  is  our  laith  tliat  character  can  be  recon- 
structed on  the  divine  pattern  by  this  divine  indwelling, 

DION   BOUCICAULT. 

Mr.  Wheeler  writes  a  curious  collocation  of  short  para- 
graphs which,  if  cut  up  a  little  bit  more,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems,  about  Dion 
Boucicault.  It  is  a  brightly  written  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  an  unappreciative  account  of  the  Irish  dramatist  : — 

At  this  point  of  view,  when  his  good  fellowship,  his  profli- 
gate generosity,  his  magnificent  recklessness,  are  not  yet  cold 
in  our  contemplation,  one  maj''  be  excused  for  giving  way  to 
a  dazed  wonder  not  unmingled  with  admiration  at  the  strange 
career  and  the  stranger  endowment  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

Some  sadness  in  all  the  splendours,  that  is  enhanced  by 
the  mere  effort  to  trace  them. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  may  have  shared  it,  for  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  written  only  two  weeks  before  he  died.  In 
it  he  says : — 

"  It  has  been  a  long  jig,  my  boy,  and  I  am  just  beginning 
to  see  the  pathos  of  it  I  have  written  for  a  monster  who 
forgets." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Cross  contributes  a  sympathetic  analysis  of 
Ibsen's  ''  Bran."  Mr.  Charles  C.  Allen  predicts  that  a  new 
era  is  about  to  dawn  for  the  Republic,  the  first  symptoms 
of  which  are  the  demand  for  what  we  would  call  in 
England  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  There  is  a  touching 
and  beautiful  sketch  of  the  return  of  an  American 
private  soldier  at  the  close  of  the  great  Civil  War,  by 
Hamhn  Garland.  In  "Notes  on  Living  Problems  of  the 
Hour  "  there  is  a  brief  paper  on  '*  The  Jewish  Question  in 
Russia,"  an  interesting  page  or  two  on  the  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  by  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  and 
an  energetic  protest  against  the  suppression  of  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata,  -the  writer  of  which  begins  by  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  the  "  Maiden  Tribute,"  a  publication 
which  he  is  good  enough  to  sayiias  won  for  me  "  a  tribute 
of  undyincj  love  from  every  soul  haunted  with  lofty 
ideals." 

The  Arena,  which  is  this  month  illustrated  throughout 
with  portraits  of  its  cliief  contributors,  has  also  a  remark- 
able article  by  Miss  Helen  Gardener  on  the  way  in  which 
the  pauper  dead  are  buried  in  New  York. 
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THE  FORUM. 

Thk  December  number  of  the  Forum  is  one  of  the  best 
jnagazines  of  the  m»nth.  I  have  noticed  elsewliere  tlie 
iour  first-class  articles — "The  Government  of  American 
Cities,"  by  Andrew  Wliite  ;  Archdeacon  F:;rrar  on  "For- 
mative InHuences  ;"  M.Jules  Simon  on  "Tlie  Stability 
of  the  French  Republic  ;"  and  President  Eliot  on 
^'Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy."  The  progrannne  of 
the  Foni))i  fur  the  new  year  contains  the  following 
^irticles  among  others  : — 

Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  of  Belgium,  "  The  Partition  of 
Africa ; "  Dr.  Henry  Ma'udsley,  of  England,  "  The  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind  ;  "  Leslie  Stephen,  of  England,  "  Drawbacks  of 
High  Civilisation  ;  "  Dr.  Frithjof  Nansen,  of  Norway,  "  Polar 
:Exploration ;"  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology,  "  Results  of  the  Census  "  (a  series  of 
-articles) ;  W.  H.  IMallock,  of  England,  "  The  Federation  of 
Labour  ; "  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  of  New  York,  "  The  Coming 
Billionaire  ;  "  Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  U.S.  Connnissioner  of 
^Education,  "  Tolstoi's  Views  and  Modern  Civilisation ; "' 
W.  S.  Lilly,  of  England,  "  Shibboleths  of  the  Times  "  (a  series 
-of  articles) ;  Edmund  Gosse,  of  England,  "  The  Future  of 
Poetry ;  "  Gaston  Tissandier,  of  France,  "  Dirigeable  Bal- 
Joons  ;''  Capt.  Abney,  of  the  British  Army,  "  Colour  Photo- 
graphy;  "  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  of  France,  "  French 
Home  Life;"  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Momerie,  of  England,  "The 
Drift  of  Religious  Thought  in  Great  Britain  ; "  Edmund  Yates, 
of  England,  "  The  Development  of  .Journalism ;  "  Henry 
Labouchere,  of  England,  "Uses  of  Royalty;"  Mrs.  E.  L3'nn 
Linton,  of  England,  "Recent  Discussions  of  Matrimony;" 
■Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry,  of  England,  "  Rings  and  Trusts  ; " 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  President  Imperial.  Tung  Wen  College, 
■China,  "  Chinese  Opinion  of  other  Nations." 

F'rom  this  list  it  is  apparent  that  the  Fonim  does  not 
intend  to  be  thrust  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
important  reviews  in  the  world. 

A  SCIENCE  OF   ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  article  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  on  "The 
Humanities  "  has  more  of  the  jargon  than  of  the  lucidity 
of  science,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of 
Iiis  paper,  which  he  mercifully  supplies  for  the  benefit  of 
-the  reader  :— 

In  the  foregoing  exposition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
'emphasise  the  following  particulars  : 

I.  Anthropologic  activities  spring  from  biotic  activities, 
and  are  exhibited  b}^  brute  kind  as  well  as  by  mankind  ;  but 
these  activities,  when  highly  developed,  as  in  civilisation, 
»differ  in  such  a  degree  that  a  comjjlete  transformation  is 
wrought. 

II.  When  these  activities  are  thus  transformed,  they  can  be 
classified  to  exhibit  their  genesis,  as  follows  : — 1.  Technology, 
or  the  science  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  is  the  basis  of  social 

'transformation.  2.  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  soul. 
The  psychic  activities  may  be  classed  as  emotive,  intellecti\e, 

-and  conative.  In  intellectual  life  the  foltowing  arts  are 
evolved:  a,  the  arts  of  language;  &,  the  arts  of  amusement; 

^c,  the  arts   of   decoration;    d,   the   fine  arts.     3.  Sociology, 

■or  the  science  of  institutions :  classed  as  a,  operative  insti- 
tutions ;  b,  regulative  institutions.  In  social  life  three  classes 
of  arts  are  developed :  a,  of  governnaent;    h,   of   diplomacy; 

'€,  of  war,  4.  Philosoph}'-,  or  the  science  of  opinions.  Philo- 
sophies may  be  classed  as  mythologic,  metaphj^sic,  and 
scientific.     Out  of  philosophic  life  are  evolved  the  following 

•  arts:  a,  the  arts  of  education  ;  b,  the  arts  of  investigation; 
c,  the  arts  of  religion. 

III.  The  progress  of  mankind,  or  human  evolution,  differs 
from  animal  evolution,  in  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence   is  largely  repealed  in  its 

•effect  upon  man,  and  is  superseded  by  the  laws  of  culture, 
^which  depend  on  human  endeavour. 


PITY,    GENUINE    AND    SPURIOUS. 

Miss  Cobbe  preaches  a  sernuin  of  the  dangers  of  tne 
misapplication  of  pity.  She  thinks  there  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  moral  fibre  which  results  in  a  demora- 
lised good-nature  somewliat  similar  to  that  which  is 
()bser^■al)le  in  the  morphine  maniac.  This  pity  she 
classifies  as  a  vice,  the  mere  outcome  of  the  demoralised 
condition  of  the  mind  and  will.  But  there  is  another 
sort  of  pity,  real  pity,  which  is  not  only  a  virtuous 
sentiment,  but  that  sentiment  without  which  no 
social  virtue  of  beneficence  can  be  rightly  carried  out. 
The  power  to  feel  pity  is  one  which  we  must  carefully 
cherish  unless  we  desire  our  hearts  to  become  ossified. 
But  when  we  become  pachydermatous  by  the  extinction 
of  the  sense  of  pity  we  lose  simultaneously  all  the  social 
joys  of  life. 

THE    CHINE,SE    BUGBEAR. 

President  Martin  supplies  an  emphatic  negative  to  the 
question,  "Does  China  Menace  the  World?"  Her 
traditions,  he  maintains,  are  all  against  war  and  in  favour 
of  peace.  As  for  her  industrial  competition  with  other 
nations,  he  says  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that 
China  may  make  herself  indejjendent  of  foreign  supplies  ; 
even  that  is  improbable.  "  China  discourages  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  children,  and  it  will  take  a  hundred  years 
before  her  empty  territories  are  filled  up ;  and  as 
for  the  Chinese  swamping  America,  she  has  only 
sent  60,000  across  the  Pacific  in  forty  years.  "What  need 
is  there  to  ask  for  prohibitory  legislation  that  tramples  on 
the  faith  of  treaties  and  wounds  the  dignity  of  a  friendly 
power  ?  " 

Commander  Barber  writes  a  brief  paper  on  "Armour  for 
Warships,"  wliich  is  somewhat  gazetteerish  and  historical. 
There  is  not  nnich  that  is  new  in  it  beyond  the  expression 
of  his  belief  that  nickel  steel  plates  will  be  made  hard 
enough  to  break  any  projectile  that  is  manufactured  at 
pre-ent.  With  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  nickel  the  plate 
possesses  greater  tenacity,  can  be  made  harder,  and  does 
not  crack. 

GHOSTS  I  HAVE  SEEN.      BY  MR.  ANDREW  LANG. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  tells  us,  in  an  article  entitled  "Notes 
of  Ghosts,"  that  he  has  only  seen  two,  Avhich  is  not  a  bad 
allowance.  ' '  The  first  was  the  wraith  of  a  scholar,  at  that 
moment  eitlu3r  dead  or  djang,  far  from  Oriel  Lane  in 
Oxford,  wliere  I  encountered  his  appearance.  The 
second,  fortunately,  appeared  without  any  such  cause, 
and  for  no  motive  whatever.  If  the  first  Avas  a  ghost, 
what  Avas  the  second  ?  And  if  the  second  was  an  hallucina- 
tion, can  one  call  the  first  anything  more  significant  ?" 

A  better  ghost  story  than  either  of  these  he  tells  at 
second  hand  as  follows  : — 

Tlie  lady  of  the  manor  house  in  an  old  English  village  was 
driving  through  the  village  one  day  (she  told  me  the  tale), 
when,  through  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  five  or 
six  children  rushed  in  the  utmost  panic,  and  one  of  them  fell 
down  in  a  fit  before  the  horses.  This  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  a  sunny  August  day.  The  lady  stopped, 
attended  to  the  child,  and  asked  the  others  what  ailed 
them.  They  said  they  had  been  at  play  on  the  staircase,  when 
they  were  terrified  by  "  a  dreadful  woman,"  who  suddenly 
appeared  among  them.  And  why  was  the  woman  dreadful  ? 
The  children  could  say  only  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  long 
woollen  robe,  and  had  her  brow  and  chin  bound  up  with  white 
linen.  In  fact,  she  was  a  walking  corpse,  come  back  from  the 
days  when  the  law  compelled  us  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  for 
the  better  encouragement  of  the  v/ool  trade.  This  wandering 
old  death,  seen  in  the  sunlight  by  children,  has  always 
appealed  to  me  as  a  very  good  example  of  ghosts  and  of  their 
vague,  unaccountable  ways.  For  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
children  knew  anything  of  the  obsolete  law  or  of  the  ancient 
English  mortuary  fashions.        .^     -  ■ 
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THE    MAXIMUM   SPEED    OF   RAILWAY   TRAINS. 

Prof.  Thurston,  who  writes  more  lucidly  on  subjects 
connected  with  engineering  than  almost  any  man  living, 
discusses  the  question  of  speed  in  railway  travel.  He 
points  out  that  the  speed  of  the  flying  train  is  double 
that  of  the  fastest  horse,  and  rivals  that  of  the  swiftest 
birds.  The  power  of  its  engine  is  not  far  from  that  of  a 
thousand  horses.  A  modern  train  in  America  is  a  peri- 
patetic palace  ;  it  costs  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds 
to  build. 

It  includes  bath  rooms,  sleeping  rooms,  restaurants,  and 
recei^tion  rooms  ;  and  supplies  ladies'  maids,  stenograj)hers, 
typewriting  amanuenses,  and  barbers. 

It  makes  forty  miles  between  stations,  running  hour 
after  hour  without  stopping,  that  is  to  say  it  goes  sixty 
feet  a  second,  which  is  the  rate  which  would  be  attained 
if  you  fell  from  the  top  of  a  tive-storied  house.  There  is 
as  much  railway  in  the  United  States  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  have  sj3ent  2,000  million  pounds 
sterling  in  building  150,000  miles  of  railway,  on  which  a 
million  persons  are  employed.  To  get  killed  on  an 
average  a  man  must  travel  50  million  miles.  He  does  not 
think  that  any  serious  engineering  difdculty  stands  in  the 
way  of  attaining  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour,  but  it 
would  cost  more  than  people  are  at  present  willing  to  pay. 
Two  hundred  miles  an  hour  is,  however,  not  practical  ;  the 
head  resistance  would  not  be  far  from  ten  tons,  and  tlie 
engine  would  require  to  be  of  10,000  horse  power.  If, 
therefore,  we  have  to  run  at  200  miles  an  hour,  steam  will 
have  to  be  discontinued  for  electric  traction;  the  onl}' 
method  yet  discovered  of  making  the  horse  do  Ms  work 
without  taxing  us  for  his  own  carriage. 

Heat,  light,  and  electricity  will  then  conspire  in  that 
coming  revolution  which  shall  combine  for  us  the  sjDeed  of 
the  bird,  the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  safety  of  the 
dwelling. 

CITY   GROW^TH   AND    PARTY    POLITICS. 

The  only  other  article  in  the  review  is  Mr.  Springer's 
short  paper  on  "City  Growth  and  Party  Politics." 
When  half  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  gone  to  the  towns  of  more  than  8,000 
inhabitants,  or  "  cities  "  as  he  calls  them,  the  increase 
of  the  rural  population  has  been  only  8  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  the  urban  has  been  57  per  cent.  The 
majority  in  large  cities  are  democratic,  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  seats  to  pojDulation  under  the  new  census  law 
will  give  the  democrats  a  better  position  in  future  con- 
gresses and  State  legislatures  ;  this,  again,  will  give  them 
an  increased  representation  in  the  Senate.  The  decay  of 
the  rural  interest  will,  Mr.  Springer  thinks,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  farmers  to  the  fact  that  protection  is  ruining 
them. 

THE  PSYCHICAL    RESEARCHERS. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  ^Society  for  Psychical  Research 
for  December  is  notable  for  containing  a  record  of  a 
remarkable  series  of  observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
Trance  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myres,  Prof.  O.  J. 
Lodge,  Walter  Leaf,  and  Prof.  W.  James.  The  trance 
medium  was  a  Mrs.  Piper,  who  all  the  researchers 
declared  to  be  undoubtedly  honest,  even  to  the  verge  of 
a  little  stujndity.  When  she  went  into  a  trance  state, 
she  went  into  possession  of  another  personality  who  was 
called  Dr.  Phinuit,  whose  knowledge  of  minute  details  of 
family  history  of  the  observers  A\'as  very  extraordinary. 


Index  and  Title  Page. — Readers  and  subscribers  can 
now  obtain  the  Index  to  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  (July-December)  upon  sending  postage  stamps. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  Kortli  American  Peview  for  December  is  rather 
solid,  but  there  are  some  good  articles  in  it  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  serious  reading. 

THE  secret  of  THE  REPUBLICAN  DEFEAT. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Carlisle,  senator  for  Kentucky,  discusses  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  crushing  Republican 
defeat  at  the  November  elections.  His  conclusion  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

Of  course,  when  many  questions  are  before  the  people  for 
consideration  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
effect  any  particular  one  has  upon  tlie  result  of  their  vote  ; 
but  the  character  of  the  discussions  during  the  late  contest, 
and  the  manifestation  of  public  interest  in  the  subjects  pre- 
sented, justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Tariff  Act  and  the 
bounty  and  subsidy  measures,  which  together  constitute  a 
single  system  of  policy,  would  have  defeated  the  Republican 
party  if  all  otber  matters  of  controversy  had  been  eliminated. 
Aside,  however,  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular 
measure,  it  was  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  that 
the  policy  of  the  dominant  party,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  too 
radical,  and  the  spirit  of  its  leaders  in  Congress  too  illiberal 
and  intolerant,  and  that,  if  continued  in  power,  it  would 
ultimately  go  to  such  extremes  as  to  seriously  endanger  the 
peace  and  prosperity  ol'  the  people. 

MR.    SWIXBURXE    OX   VICTOR   HUGO. 

"  Victor  Hugo  en  Voyage  ''  is  the  title  of  Mr.  S\\'in- 
burne's  article  describing  his  epistolary  journal  about 
his  excursion  among  the  Alps  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
As  usual  Mr,  Swinburne  is  in  ecstacies  over  the  genius  of 
his  master,  but  for  once  he  discovers  a  blot  on  the  sun, 
and  the  following  passage  describes  his  disgust  at  Victor 
Hugo's  refusal  to  do  justice  to  Marseille  : — 

But  I  want  words  to  say  how  grievously  I  am  disappointed 
by  this  cruel  and  libellous  description  of  a  city  where  the 
sea  and  the  sun  would  seem  to  have  united  their  beauties  and 
their  forces  in  an  attempt— I  do  not  say  a  successful  attempt 
— to  rival  the  triumphant  and  incomparable  charm  of  Venice  : 
"Marseille  est  un  amasde  raaisons  sous  un  beau  ciel,  violA, 
tout."  Can  the  writer  of  this  sentence  have  ever  walked  up 
and  down  the  Cannebiere  ?  The  glory  of  colour,  the 
splendour  of  sunshine,  the  fantastic  charm  oF  the  stalls  and 
shops  opening  on  the  rim  of  the  radiant  water,  the  wonderful 
multiplicity  of  many -coloured  odds  and  ends  basking  and 
burning  in  the  lazy  but  imperious  light,  the  infinite  interest 
and  amusement  excited  and  supplied  by  a  stroll  along  that 
most  enchanting  of  seaside  streets,  could  only  have  been 
done  into  words  by  Victor  Hugo ;  and  all  he  has  to  say  of  it 
all  is  this. 

THE  AMERICAN  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Robert  Porter  defends  the  census  wliich  he  has 
just  taken  from  the  absurd  accusation  of  being  a  partisan 
eniuneration.  He  enters  into  an  elaborate  statistical 
proof  of  the  fact  that — 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  has  been  fairly  and 
thoroughly  prosecuted  by  competent  officers,  and  the  results 
will  stand  any  reasonable  statistical  tests  that  may  be  applied. 
Any  attacks  made  for  political  purposes  or  inspired  by 
municipalities  convicted  by  the  Census  Office  of  padding  will 
fall  to  the  ground. 

He  predicts  that  the  eleventh  census,  when  completed, 
will  stand  untouched  by  any  similar  publication  of  any 
Government  in  the  world.  If  the  United  States  had  as 
many  enumerators  in  proportion  to  area  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  would  require  400,000  enumerators  instead 
of  42,000.  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  55,000 
enumerators  with  4,000  supervisors,  each  of  whom  receive 
for  a  week's  work  about  thirty  shillings. 
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THE   FUTURE   OF   WARFARE. 

Captain  Zalinski,  the  inventor  of  the  Zalinski  gun,  dis- 
cusses the  interesting  question  as  to  what  will  be  the 
changes  made  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  new  explosives  and 
the  changes  in  warfare.  He  gives  the  first  place  to  the 
condition  of  sanitation.  During  the  Civil  War  186,000 
of  the  Northern  soldiers  died  of  disease,  only  96,000  died 
from  wounds  received  in  battle.  Disease  will  be  probably 
less  fatal,  which  will  make  up  for  the  increased 
deadliness  of  weapons.  Automatic  rifles  are  now 
made  to  fire  seven  rounds  a  second,  and  the  small 
bored  rifle  enables  soldiers  to  carry  70  per 
cent,  more  ammunition  that  heretofore.  The  increased 
deadhness,  long  range,  and  greater  accuracy  in  fire 
rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  range-finders,  will 
necessitate  greater  use  of  trenches  and  splinter-proof 
shelters.  Non-commissioned  officers  will  have  to  be 
more  carefully  selected,  and  soldiers  will  have  to  be  more 
rigorously  shot  if  they  run  away  than  in  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Captain  Zalinski 
thinks  that  the  lance  and  sabre  are  both  useless  encum- 
brances to  cavalry  :  he  would  have  them  rely  solely  upon 
their  revolvers.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  will  enable 
a  much  larger  number  of  guns  to  be  simultaneously 
brought  into  action,  and  mortars  will  once  more  come 
into  use  in  order  to  shell  troops  within  the  shelter 
trenches. 

Photography  is  to  play  an  important  part  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  war.  Keports  of  reconnoissances  will  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  commander  the  very  scenes  of  different 
parts  of  a  proposed  field  of  operation,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  at  a  glance  that  which  would  have  taken  some  time 
to  grasp  if  limited  to  the  ordinary  field  notes  of  military 
reconnoissance. 

MAIDENS   AND   MATRONS   IN   AMERICAN   SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author  of  "Anglomaniacs," 
writes  a  gossipy  society  article  concerning  the  gradual  deposi- 
tion of  the  American  unmarried  girl  from  her  pride  of  place, 
she  is  no  longer  to  reign  supreme  in  the  New  World ; 
a,s  in  the  Old  the  young  married  woman  is  coming  to  the 
front. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  movement  is  in  full  swing  that 
will  restore  suppressed  parents,  console  flouted  matrons  for 
long  desuetude,  and,  it  may  be,  even  establish  a  bench  of 
•dowagers  as  a  background  for  every  provincial  gathering. 
Whether  a  dance,  horse  show,  or  opera,  the  woman  most 
conspicuously  followed  and  feted  by  the  otker  sex  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  marriage-bonds. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lord  Lome's  paper  on  "  The  Partition  of  Africa "  is 
somewhat  disappointing ;  it  is  a  mere  cursory  review  of 
recent  events.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  in  a  paper  of  three 
pages  on  "  Over-Production  in  Securities,"  maintains  that 
the  evil  of  the  time  is  the  excessive  output  of  securities  on 
the  one  hand,  representing  an  enormous  outlay  of  money 
on  the  other.  In  six  years  London  created  companies 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  200  millions  sterling,  which 
is  20  per  cent,  larger  sum  than  the  total  amount  of  war 
debt  created  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly 
quotes  indisputable  facts  in  support  of  his  theory  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  plays  are 
an  unparalleled  mosaic,  every  word  of  which  was 
counted  and  adjusted  over  and  over  again  to  meet 
the  mathematical  exigences  of  the  marvellous  internal 
narration. 


SHORT    NOTICES. 

Blackwood's  Mag'azine.— Lord  Brabourne,  writing  on 
the  "  Parnell  Imbroglio,"  thus  alludes  to  the  O'Shea 
divorce  case : — 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  a  bad  case  in  a  bad 
class  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  it  sliovved  an  abuse  of  friendship, 
an  habitual  depravity,  and  an  elaborated  system  of  deceit, 
which  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  such  cases. 

Beyond  this  expression  of  opinion,  there  is  not  much 
that  is  worthy  of  remark.  Lord  Brabourne  discoursing 
on  political  matters  is  not  an  edifying  object. 

There  is  a  very  good  article,  one  of  the  best  critical 
articles  in  the  magazine,  entitled  "  The  Old  Saloon,"  which 
gives  an  account  of  several  works  of  recent  German 
fiction. 

Lady  Martin,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Tennyson, 
discusses  the  character  of  "  Hermione  "  in  "  Winter's 
Tales."  "  And  in  what  other  play  or  story,"  she  asks, 
"  can  we  find  three  such  exquisite  types  of  womanhood — 
the  Mother,  Maiden,  and  Friend — as  can  be  found  in 
*  Winter's  Tales '  ?  " 

The  following  reminiscences  of  her  stage  hfe,  when  she 
first  acted  Hermione  with  Mr.  Macready  as  Leontes, 
is  very  interesting.  Speaking  of  the  moment  when 
Hermione  returns  to  life — 

Oh,  can  I  ever  forget  Mr.  Macready  at  this  point !  At  first 
he  stood  speechless,  as  if  turned  to  stone  ;  his  face  with  an 
awe-struck  look  upon  it.  Could  this,  the  very  counterpart  of 
his  queen,  be  a  wondrous  piece  of  mechanism  ?  Could  art  so 
mock  the  life  ?  He  had  seen  her  laid  out  as  dead,  the 
funeral  obsequies  performed  over  her,  with  her  dear  son 
beside  her.  Thus  absorbed  in  wonder,  he  remained  until 
Paulina  said,  "  Nay,  present  your  hand."  Tremblingly  he 
advanced,  and  touched  gently  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 
Then,  what  a  cry  came  with,  "  Oh,  she's  warm ! "  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  Mr.  Macready  at  this  point.  He  was 
Leontes'  self  !  His  passionate  joy  at  finding  Hermione  really 
alive  seemed  beyond  control.  Now  he  was  prostrate  at  her 
feet,  then  enfolding  her  in  his  arms.  I  had  a  slight 
veil  or  covering  over  my  head  and  neck,  supposed 
to  make  the  statue  look  older.  This  fell  off  in  an 
instant.  The  hair,  which  came  unbound,  and  fell  on  my 
shoulders,  was  reverently  kissed  and  caressed.  The  whole 
change  was  so  sudden,  so  overwhelming,  that  I  suppose  I 
cried  out  hysterically,  for  he  whispered  to  me,  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  my  child!  don't  be  frightened!  Control  your- 
self !  "  All  this  went  on  during  a  tumult  of  applause  that 
sounded  like  a  storm  of  hail.  But  prepared  I  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  for  such  a  display  of  uncontrollable  rapture.  I 
have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  it,  but  no  words  of  mine 
could  do  it  justice.  It  was  the  finest  burst  of  passionate 
speechless  emotion  I  ever  saw,  or  could  have  conceived.  My 
feelings  being  already  severely  strained,  I  naturally  lost 
something  of  my  self-command,  and  as  Perdita  and  Florizel 
knelt  at  my  feet  I  looked,  as  the  gifted  Sarah  Adams  after- 
wards told  me,  "  like  Niobe,  all  tears." 

In  the  Century,  the  article  on  "  Sensations  "  is  the  first 
instalment  of  the  long-expected  "  Memoks  of  Prince 
Talleyrand " — long  expected,  perhaps,  but  a  swift  and 
sharp  disappointment  will  await  all  those  who  turn  to 
these  pages  with  any  expectation  that  Talleyrand  will 
tell  them  anything  they  may  care  to  know.  Mr.  White- 
hall Reid  in  his  prefatory  article  warns  us  that  the 
memoirs  are  certain  to  be  very  little  better  than  typograph 
whitewash.     Mr.  Reid  says  : — 

They  are  sure  to  leave  a  better  impression  as  to  the 
character  and  work  of  Talleyrand  himself.  One  of  his 
critics,  Sainte-Beuve,  judiciously  says,  "I  am  persuaded 
that  everything  to  be  found  in  the  letters  and  other  writings 
of  Talleyrand  will  give  one  a  more  favourable  idea  of  him. 
People  of  genius  like  his  never  put  the  worst  of  their 
thoughts  or  of  their  lives  on  paper."     His  relation  to  the 
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murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  his  treachery  at  one 
period  or  another  of  his  service  to  ahnost  every 
master  he  ever  served,  are  all  likely  to  appear  in 
a  new  and  more  favourable  aspect.  He  will  shed  a  new 
light  on  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  secret  motives 
which  controlled  the  Emperor  at  critical  moments.  He  may 
disclose  his  real  opinions  of  the  religion  he  preached  in  his 
youth,  and  he  will  certainly  disclose  his  real  opinions  about 
the  monarchy  which  he  helped  to  overturn  and  to  re-estab- 
lish. But  he  will  make  no  attempt  to  explain  away  his 
unfortunate  relations  to  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  he  will  make  the  slightest  reference 
to  his  constant  acceptance  of  bribes. 

A  much  more  important  article  than  "  Talleyrand's 
Memoirs,"  from  which  there  is  next  to  nothing  worth 
quoting,  and  which,  therefore,  I  leave  alone,  is  the  first 
article  in  Topics  Of  the  Time,  "  How  to  develop  Ameri- 
can sentiment  among  Immigrants."  The  rest  of  the 
magazine  is  devoted  to  a  travel  paper,  describing 
a  visit  to  Tibet,  and  a  readable  but  terrible  account 
of  the  Irish  Famine,  by  Octave  Thanet.  ''  The  Relations 
of  Mongol  Rough  Riders,"  will  find  many  readers,  while 
those  wiio  like  out-of-the-way  subjects  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Krehbeil's  paper  on  ^*  Chinese  Music." 

Gpoombridge's  Magazine  is  a  title  of  a  new  illustrated 
sixpenny,  which  is  brought  out  by  Groombridge  and 
Sons,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Smedley  Yates.  The  editor 
modestly  hopes  that  he  may  command  a  circulation  from 
those  who  have  leisure  to  devote  to  an  easy  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.     He  says  :  — 

The  world  is  beginning  to  awake  to  appreciation  of  occa- 
sional leisure — leisure  not  such  as  that  of  the  pagan  gods, 
who  "  lie  beside  their  nectar  "  in  gross  and  sensual  enjoy- 
ment ;  not  the  I'lef  of  the  Oriental,  nor  the  dull  repletion  of 
the  savage,  but  a  time  for  the  easy  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  To  those  who,  while  loving  literature,  will 
remember  that  even  Apollo's  bowstring  is  sometimes  slackened, 
we  address  ourselves,  and  ask  for  a  tentative  reception. 

There  is  a  brief  Character  Sketch  by  the  Editor  of 
Miss  Florence  \Yarden,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James,  an  actor, 
v/ho  has  managed  thejitres,  and  written  novels  in  the 
Family  Herald,  The  TVorld,  and  TAe  People.  A  New 
story  written  by  this  "popular  writer,"  "  Red  Jack,"  is 
begun  in  the  first  number. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  appears  with  a  disquisition  on 
"Manners,  good  and  bad."  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell 
describes  the  manners  and  customs  of  "  Magazine 
Ghosts."  Mr.  Man^ille  Fenn  begins  another  serial 
under  the  title  of  "AVounded."  Among  the  other 
articles,  I  notice  a  gossipy  fashion  article,  with  occasional 
puffs  of  West  End  tradesmen,  entitled  "  Chiffons." 

From  the  list  of  contents,  which  also  includes  "Sports 
and  Pastimes,"  "Hints  on  Gardening,"  and  "Games, 
New  and  Old,"  it  would  appear  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculty  will  be  very  easy  indeed. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  there  are  two  articles  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest — one  is  Dudley  Warner's  account 
of  South  California,  in  which  he  thus  foreshadows  the 
future  of  that  region  : — 

The  picture  I  see  is  of  a  land  of  small  farms  and  gardens, 
highly  cultivated,  in  all  the  valleys  and  on  the  foothills,  a 
land  therefore  of  luxuriance  and  great  productiveness  and 
agreeable  homos.  I  see  everywhere  the  gardens,  the  vine- 
yards, the  orchards,  with  the  various  greens  of  the  olive,  the 
fig,  a.nd  the  orange.  It  is  always  picturesque,  because  the 
country  is  broken  and  even  rugged  ;  it  is  always  interesting, 
because  of  the  contrast  with  the  mountains  and  the  desert ; 
it  has  the  colour  that  makes  southern  Italy  so  poetic.  It 
is  the  fairest  field  for  the  experiment  of  a  contented  com- 
munity without  any  poverty  and  without  excessive   wealth. 


The  "  Impressions  of  Peru  "  will  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage by  all  those  who  are  holders  of  Peruvian  bonds.    It  is- 
written    by  Mr.  Theodore   Child,    an   impartial  and  d'- 
interested  observer,  wdio  records  what  he  saw  in  a  rece 
visit  to  the  country,  which  will  never  be  regenerated  ur 
it  comes  into  the  hands  of  English  or  Americans.     J 
Child  says  that  the   Chilians  left  Peru  in  a  terrible  stu_ 
of  material  and  financial  desolation.    Although  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru  are  full  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  precious- 
metals,  there   is   not  a  native  coin  in  the  country.     The^ 
Chinese   are   intermarrying   with    the     lower     Peruvian 
women.    Mr.  Child  discusses  at  some  length  the  prospects, 
of  the  Peruvian  bondholders.     He  thinks  their  contract- 
can  hardly  be  carried  out.     The   great  obstacle   co   the- 
development  of  Peru  is  the  Peruvians,  the  only  territory 
that   is   not   already   occupied   is   the    Amazonian   back 
country  which   is   most  inaccessible.     The   only  way  of 
cultivating  the  land  would  be  for  armies  of  thousands  of 
colonists    working   simultaneously   and    collectively.      A 
railway  would  have  to  be  made,  and  in  order  to  make  the- 
contract  practicable  the  bondholders  should  undertake  to 
administer  Peru  and  relieve  it  of  the  farcical  government 
which  it  enjoys  under  the  name  of   a  republic.      Peru  is 
marvellously  rich  in  mineral  deposits. 

The  field  for  mining  industry  in  Peru  is  immense,  and  not 
so  encumbered  with  prior  claims  and  occupants  as  it  is  in 
Chili,  but  the  difficulties  of  transport  are  numerous.  Never- 
theless there  are  both  English  and  American  engineers  and 
capitalists  who  are  gradually  working  wp  fine  businesses  in 
the  mountains,  introducing  improved  machiner}^  and  con- 
quering obstacles  of  all  kinds  with  genuine  Anglo-Saxon 
pertinacity.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances already  briefly  set  forth,  and  awaiting  the  grand  and 
ardently  desired  opening  up  of  the  country,  there  are  perhaps- 
more  facilities  and  surer  results  in  the  immediate  future  to 
be  obtained  in  Bolivia,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes 
in  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Rioia  and  San  Juan. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  orchid  lovers  Avill  find  much 
to  please  them  in  Frederic  Boyle's  paper  on  Hot 
Orchids.  The  Rev.  Canon  Overton  contributes  a  paper  on 
Lincolnshire  ;  but  the  most  interesting  article  in  the 
magazine  is  the  account  of  "  The  '  Donna  '  in  1890."  The 
"Donna"  is  a  food  depot,  maintained  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  readers  of  Lomjmaiis  Magazine,  for  the 
jDurpose  of  selling  food  at  half-cost  to  men  out  of  work  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  The  author  of  "Charles 
Lowder  "  gives  a  pleasiint  account  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  at  42a,  Dock  Street,  London,  E.C.  There  is 
a  sister  in  charge  who  Avill  be  very  glad  to  receive 
parcels  of  cast-ofi"  clothing  and  books.  There  is  also  a 
Night  Refuge  in  connection  with  the  "Donna."  The 
total  income  for  last  year  was  close  upon  £600.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  deserving  charity,  and  worthy  of  general 
support. 

The  Monthly  Packet.  -The  new  series  of  Miss  Yonge's 
magazine  commences  with  the  new  year.  While  the 
essential  features  of  the  Monthly  Facliet,  as  a  magazine 
intended  for  girls  and  ladies  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  remain  unchanged,  the  scope  of  the 
new  series  will  be  widened,  greater  variety  introduced  in 
the  contents,  and  the  type  and  general  appearance 
improved.  The  serial  stories  for  the  year  will  be  written 
by  C.  M.  Yonge,  the  author  of  "Atelier  du  Lys,"  and 
Helen  Shipton.  Papers  on  "Employments  for  Women  "  by 
persons  writing  with  authority  ;  on  the  "  Greek  Fore- 
runners of  Christ,"  by  Rev.  P.  Lilly ;  and  Miss  Yonge's 
"  Cameos  from  English  History,"  will  be  regular  features. 
Some  letters  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  may  also  be  mentioned. 
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In  the  Month,  Mr.  Michael  Maher  devotes  the  first 
twenty  pages  of  the  magazine  to  the  first  part  of  a  review  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward."  Mr.  Maher 
considers  the  capital  defect  of  the  new  commonwealth  is 
the  absence  of  sufhcient  stimulus.  '■  His  point  of  view  is 
that  for  conclusive  experiments  in  Socialism,  we  must 
];)ok  at  the  voluntary  communism  of  the  religious  orders. 
The  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston  contributes  a  carefully 
Avritten  article  describing  the  work  of  the  Bollandists  and 
its  latest  developments.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  reviews 
Canon  Moore's  essay  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  God, 
which  was  published  early  last  year  in  *'LuxMundi." 
The  review  is  to  be  continued  next  month.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wynne,  in  the  second  part  of  his  paper  on 
"Carmelite  Saints,"  brings  the  story  of  St.  Theresa's 
life  to  a  close. 

There  is  a  brief  article  condemning  Dr.  Barnard o,  and 
a  little  poem  by  May  Probyn  on  the  "  Miracle  of  Mercy," 
which  is  asserted  to  be  founded  on  fact. 

Murray's  Magazine.  —  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  reviews 
acutely  but  appreciatively  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 
He  says  : — 

But  as  the  poet  of  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  protesting 
against  the  attacks  launched  on  the  old  hopes  and  creeds  by 
the  younger  sons  of  the  household,  he  has  spoken,  and 
spoken  not  in  vain.  For  above  all  things  he  is  full  of  that 
sincerity  which  Carlyle  considered  indispensable  to  true 
greatness.  The  very  determination  with  which  he  forces  his 
thought  upon  us  is  only  another  phase  of  his  own  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  he  comes  to  preach.  And  much  may 
surely  be  forgiven  the  man  who  is  genuinely  sincere. 

The  New  Engfland  Magazine  is  making  its  way 
steadily  to  the  front,  and  its  prospectus  for  1891  promises 
a  great  variety  of  new  features.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  one,  which  shows  that  the  New  England 
Magazine  will  endeavour  to  be  first  in  the  field  in  making 
capital  out  of  the  great  World's  Universal  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  two  years'  time. 

Chicago,  in  which  city  there  is  now  felt  tliroughout  the 
country  and  the  world,  as  the  seat  of  the  coming  great 
World's  Fair,  an  interest  so  peculiar,  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
entire  series  of  articles  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  many 
of  them  fully  illustrated,  in  which  the  history  and  the 
present  life  of  the  city,  its  business  interests  and  its  intel- 
jlectual  interests,  will  have  completer  treatment,  we  believe, 
than  has  ever  yet  been  accorded  by  any  magazine.  The 
Park  System  of  Chicago,  the  Commerce  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
Beef,  Literary  Chicago,  the  Chicago  New  England  Society, 
and  Chicago  Architecture,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
will  be  treated.  The  opening  article  of  the  series  will  be  by 
Edward  G.  Mason,  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  on  "  Early  Visitors  to  Chicago." 

Onward  and  Upward. — I  have  this  month  to  w^elcome 
Lady  Aberdeen  to  the  number  of  magazine  editors. 
Her  new  monthly  is  one  of  the  best  penny  magazines 
which  reach  me.  Onward  and  Upward  has  grown 
out  of  the  Haddo  House  Association,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  .^he  following  card  of  member- 
ship : — 

I  DESIRE  TO  AIM  AT  KEEPING  THE  RULES  ON  THIS  CARD. 

1.  To  begin  and  end  each  day  with  prayer. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  lead  a  life  of  temperance,  truthfulness, 
and  purity. 

3.  To  guard  my  tongue  from  all  scandalous  and  improper 
conversation. 

4.  If  children  are  given  me,  to  endeavour  to  bring  them 
up  for  God's  service.  To  do  all  in  my  power  to  guard  them 
from  contact  with  evil,  and  from  hearing  improper  conversa- 
tion.    To  prevent  them  from  reading  bad  books  and  papers. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  learn  all  that  will  conduce  to  keep  my 
husband,  my  cl^ildren,  and  myself  in  cleanliness,  comfort, 


and  good  health,  and  that  will  enable  me  to  nurse  them  in 
case  of  sickness. 

6.  To  remember  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  ever  to  try 
to  make  home  a  bright  place  for  my  husband  and  children. 

There  is  a  department  for  childiea  that  is  under  the 
charge  of  Lady  Aberdeen's  little  daughter,  Marjoric.  The 
January  number  contains  Lady  Aberdeen's  New  Year's 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  Haddo  House  Association. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  the  magazine  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  (yearly  subscription  four  dols.,  single  number  twenty 
cents),  announces  among  its  features  for  the  new  year  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  "  Social  and  Industrial  Life  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  "  studies  of  disputed  historical  points 
in  the  history  of  the  coast,  based  upon  the  reminiscences 
of  survivors ;  personal  reminiscences  of  life  among  the 
mines  and  on  the  frontier,  preserving  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  that  life;  accounts  of  the  Indian  wars,  customs,, 
character,  myths,  and  traditions. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York  (yearly 
subscription  five  dols. ,  single  numbers  fifty  cents) — begins 
in  the  new  year  an  important  series  of  illustrated  articles 
on  "  The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  the 
Time  of  Columbus."  Among  the  early  papers  in  this  series 
will  be  "  The  Development  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture," 
by  Edward  Atkinson  ;  "  The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,"  by 
W.  F.  Durfee ;  "  Woollens,"  by  S.  N.  D.  North  ;  and 
"Glass,"  by  Professor  C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Articles 
on  the  "Silk,  Paper,  Pottery,  Agricultural  Machinery, 
and  Ship-building  Industries  "  are  among  those  in  active 
preparation.  A  series  of  papers  on  "The  Principles  of 
Taxation,"  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Mr. 
Wells,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Faculty  .of  Harvard 
University,  will  be  another. 

In  ScpibneP  there  is  an  article  on  "  Modem  Fire  Ap- 
pUances,"  which  should  be  read  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  London  County  Council  which  looks 
after  the  fire  brigades.  Their  attention  should  specially 
be  drawn  to  an  account  of  the  Neiv  Yoi'ker,  a  floating 
fire-engine,  which  is  fitted  with  such  powerful  engines 
that  she  can  make  eighteen  to  nineteen  miies  an  hour 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  receipt  of  the  fire  alarm.  On 
arriving  at  her  destination,  the  whole  power  of  her  boilers 
is  turned  into  the  pumps  and  from  a  single  nozzle  a  solid 
stream  of  v/ater  five  inches  in  diameter  is  hurled 
upon  the  fire.  If  necessary,  thirty-two  two-inch 
streams  can  be  thrown  simultaneously  ;  it  can  also 
feed  water  towers  or  swival  pipes  two  thousand  feet  in- 
land, it  therefore  controls  a  belt  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  writer  is  very  contemptuous 
of  our  London  fire-engines.  He  says  : — "  It  is  not  un- 
interesting to  note  that  there  are  floating  fire-engines  in 
London.  They  consist  of  little  steam-pumps  placed  on 
scows  which  are  moored  at  long  intervals  along  the 
water-front.  When  an  alarm  of  fire  comes  in  the  captain 
of  the  scow  goes  whooping  up  and  down  the  water- 
front to  get  a  tug  to  tow  him  to  the  place  from 
which  the  alarm  has  come."  His  account  of  the  water 
towers  and  the  chemisal  arrangement  by  which  they  are 
hoisted  is  very  interesting.  There  is  an  article  upon 
"Court  Tennis,"  and  another  copiously  illustrated  article 
describing  the  "Festival  play  at  Rothenburg,"  which, 
commemorates  every  year  at  Whitsuntide  an  incident 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  curious  thing  about 
this  festival  is  that  it  was  only  begun  in  1832. 
The  whole  of  the  historical  episodes  connected  with 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  TiUy  and  the  rescue  of 
its  inhabitants  by  the  portentous  wine-drinking  powers  of 
a  burgomaster  is  acted — not  on  the  stage,  like  the  Ober- 
ammergau  Passion  Play — but  in  the  streets  of  the  town 
with  real  cannon,  horsemen,  and  soldiery. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes  maintains  its  historical 
character  by  a  continuation  of  the  Due  de  Broglie's 
Etudes,  Diplomatiques  by  two  very  pleasantly  written 
articles. of  M.  Camille  Rousset  on  M.  Jules  Lair's  "Life 
of  Foucquet  " — not  the  artist,  but  the  financial  secretary 
of  Louis  XIV. — and  an  article  on  the  now  almost  thread- 
bare subject  of  the  Youth  of  Frederick  the  Great.  M. 
Ernest  Lavisse  touches  with  a  vivid  pen  the  story  that 
"wa  all  know  so  well,  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  so 
human  an  interest  in  the  tragic  sorrows  of  Frederick 
William's  household  that  no  matter  how  often  it  is  told 
it  will  find  fresh  readers  to  follow  it  with  interest.  The 
general  articles  of  the  JRevue,  offer  a  very  good  variety 
of  subjects. 

DANTE. 

M.  Edouard  Rod  contributes  a  biography,  or  rather  an 
article,    on   the  biography  of  Dante,   which   succeeds  in 
being  as  fully  negative  as  the  most  enthusiastic  disciple 
of  M.   Rod's  school   could  desire.     The  date  of  birth  in 
1265  is   admitted   chiefly   because,    though    it   might  be 
disputed.,  the  matter  is  unimportant ;  after  that  scarcely 
one   accepted    tradition   is   allowed  to  pass   the  vigilant 
^uard.     Dante  was   not  an  infant   prodigy  of  learning  ; 
Brunetto  Latini  was  not  his  mentor.     His  studies  as  a 
youth  were   not  prosecuted   at   Bologna.      It  is  doubtful 
that  he  fought  at  Campaldino,     He  was  not  of  ancient 
lineage,  as  Boccaccio  has  it,  nor  was  he  of  the  people  as 
according  to  Scartazzini.    His  political  career  goes  through 
the  same  process.      It  is  ail  that  M.  Rod  can  do  to  admit 
that  he  was  exiled  from  Florence.     And  if  Dante's  history 
grows  so  dim  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  history  of  those 
who  are  connected  with    him  is  no   more  assured.     His 
love  affairs,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
almost  as  our  own,  are  shaken  to  the  foundation.     The 
Alpine  episode,  the  hella  jyietra,  the  Carentina,  fade  into 
the  remotely  possible  ;  the  ' '  pitiful  lady  "  is  alone  accepted, 
since  some  justification  must  evidently  be  found  for  the 
reproaches    with    which    we    all    know    that     Beatrice 
•addressed  him  in  the  Earthly  Paradise.     His  marriage 
with  Gemma  Donati  is  allowed  to  stand,  but  the  date  of 
it  is  far  from  certain,   and  the  seven   children  in   seven 
years  are  rigidly  cut  down  to  four.       Finally,  Beatrice 
is   not    Beatrice.        M.   Rod     may    be    perfectly   right, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  much  to    agree  with  in  the  position 
he    assumes  throughout,   that    essential   reality   remains 
though    accompanying    circumstances     may    have    been 
entirely   distorted.        Nevertheless,    the    old-fashioned 
Dante  worshipper   will    be    much    inclined    to  lay  down 
this  article   with   a    depressing    sense  that  nothing  now 
remains  but  for    some    follower  of   M.   Rod  to  outstrip 
his  leader's  achievement  by  proving  that  Dante  was  not 
Dante,  nor  the  immortal  Comedy  divine. 

AN    OLD-FASHIONED    PLEA. 

M.  Brunetiere's  plea  that  rhetoric  has,  a-fter  all,  its 
saving  qualities,  is  refreshingly  classical  after  this 
extremely  modern  performance.  We  get  back  to  Balzac 
— the  old  Balzac — and  Vaugelas.  We  are  reminded  of 
what  style  was  in  the  age  which  produced  Racine. 
Boileau  is  once  more  the  severe  divinity  of  schoolroom 


days,  and  as  one  reads  again  the  famous  definition  of 
eloquence  as  the  art  of  precision,  we  begin  to  soothe 
our  souls  with  a  sense  that  "romantics,"  "realists,"  and 
"  intuitives  "  are,  singly  or  together,  powerless  still  to 
change  certain  unchanging  laws  of  harmony.  "  A  thing 
of  beauty  "  remains  no  less  for  us  than  for  our  ancestors, 
who  had  the  thought  without  Keats's  expression  of  it,  "  a 
joy  for  ever."  And  as  M.  Brunetiere  says,  if  there  is 
admittedly  an  art  of  singing,  why  should  there  not  be 
also  an  art  of  speaking  and  of  writing  1  Should  the 
abuse  of  rhetoric  condemn  the  use  of  it  ?  The  first  rule 
M.  Brunetiere  quotes  also  from  Balzac.  "  It  is  to  make  too 
light  of  the  public  not  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  your- 
self for  intercourse  with  it,  and  a  man  who  should  appear 
in  nightcap  and  dressing-gown  on  an  occasion  of  ceremony 
would  not  be  guilty  of  greater  incivility  than  he  who 
exposes  to  the  light  of  the  world  things  which  are  only 
fit  for  private  life  «nd  speech  with  intimate  friends  and 
servants."  To  know  how  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
good  only  for  familiar  intercourse  and  what  is  worth 
exposing  to  the  ''  light  of  the  world "  is,  according  to 
M.  Brunetiere,  the  first  principle  of  all  rhetoric,  and,  since 
we  write  for  others  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  art  of  it 
is  but  to  convey  our  meaning  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
penetrate  the  understanding  and  attach  itself  to  the 
memory.  The  form  of  art  may  differ,  but  so  long  as  we 
desire  to  persuade  let  us  not  despise  or  deny  the  art 
of  eloquence.  Our  daily  interests  are  at  the  mercy  of 
a  speech,  or  the  impossibility  of  answering  it.  We  must, 
OR  the  contrary,  learn  to  speak.  We  have  more  need 
of  rhetoric  than  our  fathers  had  We  need  it,  if  for 
no  other  purpose,  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  itself. 

FRENCH   CAMPAIGNS   OF   1890. 

One  is  struck  in  reading  M.  Valbert's  notice  of 
Colonel  Archinard's  campaign  in  the  French  Soudan, 
which  began  in  April  of  this  year,  and  continued  with 
little  intermission  up  to  the  month  of  October  last,  with 
the  great  difference  which  still  exists  between  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  and_  the  English  Press  are  served. 
The  French  Soudan  does  not  happen  to  lie  near  enough 
to  any  English  possessions  for  English  newspaper  corre- 
spondents to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  do  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  administration  within  their  own  terri- 
tory greatly  concern  us.  That  no  information  with 
regard  to  the  epic  of  the  Toucouleurs,  with  its  Homeric 
central  figure  of  the  great  chief  Ahmadon,  has  reached 
the  English  Press  is  not  theref^Ap  surprising.  But  very 
little  has  reached  the  French'papers,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  had  such  a  little  war  been  taking  place  in 
an  English  Colonial  possession  we  in  England  could  have 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  it,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Africa  occupied  the  public  mind  to  the  extent  which  it 
did  in  the  past  summer.  A  six  weeks'  campaign,  which 
involved  marching  2,000  kilometres  in  a  West  African 
climate,  is  an  act  of  energy  of  which  the  French  com- 
mander had  some  reason  to  be  proud.  Ahmadon, 
thougjfi  beaten  at  every  point,  still  faces  the  foreign 
foe  unsubdued  at  Nioro.  It  is  impossible  to  help  ad- 
miring his  dogged  pluck. 
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THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

Topical  articles  are  as  much  the  characteristic  of  the 
Nouvelle  lievue  as  historical  articles  are  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  the  hst  for  December  is  no  shorter 
than  usual.  Besides  two  articles  upon  "  Sub-Marine  Navi- 
gation," by  Commandant    Z ,  a  second  article  upon 

"Fortifications  and  Artillery,"  by  G.  G.,  and  an  article  on 
the  "Reduction  of  Cadets  in  the  Staff  of  the  Engineers,"  by 

X ,  there  is,  first  of  all,  in  relation  to  colonial  matters, 

a  paper  on  the  "  Trans-Saharan  Railway  Project,"  by  M. 
Edgar  Boulangier,  which  is  worth  reading. 

THE   RAILWAY   ACROSS   THE   SAHARA. 

M.  Boulangier  emphatically  protests  against  the  easy 
comparison  which  is  now  in  aU  mouths  in  France 
between  the  achievement  of  General  Annenkoff 
and  the  proposed  formation  ,of  a  French  company  to 
traverse  the  Sahara  with  a  railway.  He  points  out  that 
ihe  Trans-Caspian,  which  is  a  much  less  difficult  under- 
taking, was  a  work  of  the  State  carried  out  by  the  State 
for  pubhc  reasons.  It  put  Russia  in  a  position  in  which 
she  can  aflford  to  await  any  action  which  it  may  please 
England  to  take  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  day  for 
playing  the  Asiatic  game  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  it 
comes  Russia  will,  thanks  to  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway, 
be  found  with  pawns  well  advanced.  France  has  no  such 
object  in  constructing  the  Trans-Saharan  line.  It  leads 
to  nothing,  for,  in  M.  Boulangier's  opinion,  the  treaty  of 
last  August  has  given  all  that  is  worth  having  in 
the  Austral  Soudan  to  England,  and  the  chance  of 
it  paying  dividends  is  hopelessly  remote.  Therefore  all 
thoughts  of  a  successful  commercial  scheme  must  be  set 
aside.  A  picture,  which  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the 
properties  of  a  magic  lantern  than  to  sober  literature,  is 
drawn  of  the  terrible  tribes  of  the  desert  inhabiting  the 
line  just  to  the  north  of  the  frontier,  chosen  by  per- 
fidious Albion  from  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Niger  Company.  These  Tuaregs  of  the  south 
are  reported  to  number  about  two  milHons.  They  are  of 
colossal  size,  reaching  conmionly  a  height  of  6  ft.  6  in. 
They  can  fight  without  food  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time,  after  which  one  of  these  giants  will  alone  consume, 
without  inconvenience,  a  sheep,  washed  down  with  the 
milk  of  several  cows.  Their  arms  are  no  less  terrible  than 
themselves,  and  consist  of  iron-tipped  spears  and  two- 
edged  swords,  with  shields  of  elephant  hide,  toughened  in 
the  fire.  Their  very  moustaches  inspire  fear ;  and  M. 
Boulangier  holds  that  these  two  milhons  must  be  con- 
quered before  France  can  hope  to  develop  the  southern 
portion  of  the  sphere  of  influence.  The  Enghsh,  he 
thinks,  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about 
when  they  drew  their  frontier  where  they  did.  A 
second  conquest  of  Algeria  far  removed  from  any  civihsed 
base  of  operations  is  the  task  to  which  France  is  bidden. 
The  most  that  M.  Boulangier  is  disposed  to  advocate  is 
the  very  gradual  penetration  of  the  desert  by  a  Biskra 
Oriargla  Timmassine  route,  with  Amguid  as  an  eventual 
goal.  This  distance  of  1,100  kilometres  might,  in  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  be  accomplished  by  the  State  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  Trans-Caspian.  Individual  enter- 
prise in  the  matter  should  be  absolutely  rejected. 

OTHER   COLONIAL  ARTICLES. 

The  other  colonial  articles  for  December  are  one  of 
IMr.  G.  Wall/s  "  Studies  of  Native  Races,"  devoted  to  the 
Namaqua  Hottentots,  whom,  in  view  of  the  present 
fighting  in  Damaraland,  he  deemed  worthy  of  a  sketch, 
and  a  less  amusing  but  more  serious  contribution  from 
M.  Senechal  on  the  "  Coral  Industry  from  the  French 
Point  of  View."    M.  Senechal  deals  only  with  the  Medi- 


terranean coral  industry.  He  reviews  the  history  of  it, 
and  shows  how,  from  a  flourishing  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Compagnie  d'Afrique  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  lias 
gradually  been  allowed  to  pass  almost  entirely  into 
ItaUan  hands.  Three  millions,  we  presume  he  means 
milHons  of  francs,  worth  of  coral  are  taken  yearly  "from 
French  reefs,  and  these  three  millions  of  rough  coral 
increase  in  value  to  twelve  millions  when  they  have  been 
polished  and  worked.  Such  an  industry  prosecuted  in 
Algeria  would  add  considerably  to  the  weU-being  and 
activity  of  the  colony.  As  it  is,  it  goes  in  the  greater  parts 
to  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Livonia.  The  number  of  Italian  sailors 
employed  in  the  coral  fishing  is  4,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  coral  obtained  by  them  is  estimated  at  four  and  « 
quarter  millions  of  francs.  His  scheme  is  the  formation 
of  a  big  company  on  the  model  of  the  Enghsh  chartered 
companies,  which  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coral 
industry,  and  be  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  carried  on. 

REVOLT  OR  REVOLUTION, 

Dr.  Cesare  Lambroso  carries  on,  in  an  article  upon 
"  Philoneisme,"  the  development  of  the  theory  with 
regard  to  pohtical  crime  which  he  exposed  in  two  articles 
upon  "  Misoneisme  "  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  TTis 
argument  was  that  misoneisme — by  which  we  conclude  he 
means  the  dishke  to  the  new  Ministry  because  it  is  new — 
being  in  all  societies  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
accepted  as  one  of  the  guiding  laws  of  progress.  Reform, 
which  acts  in  defiance  of  this  law,  and  endeavours  to 
impose  change,  even  though  it  be  beneficial  change,  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  moral  assimilation  of  existing 
society,  becomes  a  pohtical  crime.  But,  side  by  side  with 
misoneisme,  there  exists  a  persistent  law  of  progress  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  philoneisme.  We  must  look  to 
this  to  overcome  "misoneisme,"  and  by  working  in 
accordance  with  it,  and  within  the  strict  limits  of  national 
law,  we  find  that  what  would  have  been  anarchy  in  one 
generation  becomes  beneficial  reform  in  the  next.  It  is 
the  reduction  to  scientific  terms  of  our  common  experi- 
ence that  the  Liberals  of  one  generation  are  th«  Tories 
of  the  next.  Philoneisme  in  its  fullest  development  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  Radical  ranks.  The  most 
thoroughgoing  misoneist  will  head  the  other  extreme  of 
Conservatism.  Both  alike  are  mere  examples  of  abiding 
laws.  Pohtical  wisdom  consists  in  taking  note  of  them, 
and  the  business  of  the  statesman  is  so  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  a  people  as  to  know  at  what  point  the  misoneisme  of 
the  many  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  opposing  influences 
of  philoneisme  as  to  make  change  at  once  desirable  and 
safe.  Such  a  change  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
revolution.  A  change  forced  on  before  the  geaeral  mind 
is  prepared  for  it  is  revolt.  The  one  is  a  reform,  the  other 
a  crime. 

butcher's  MEA.I. 

"  Butcher's  Meat "  is  a  curious  title  to  stand  above 
Pierre  Loti's  name.  The  three  pages  which  have  it  in  the 
Nouvelle  lievue  for  December  1st  are  none  the  less,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  gems  of  this  strangely  tender  and  grace- 
ful pen.  The  subject  is  literally  what  it  proclaims  itself 
to  be :  the  figures  of  it  a  pair  of  oxen  at  sea,  a  master 
butcher,  and  the  captaivi  forced  to  look  on  from  the 
bridge,  while  one  ox  is  killed  for  the  ship's  provisions — 
nothing  more  than  this,  and  the  result  is  a  masterpiece  in 
the  exquisitely  dehcate  style  we  know.  The  pages  are 
not  to  be  compressed  nor  reproduced.  They  must  be 
read  ;  and  no  one  will  lay  them  down  without  a  penetrat- 
ing sense  of  the  pathos  of  hf  e  and  death. 
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/Alte  und  Neue  Welt.    Part  3.    50  :^f.  or  m 

Cents. 

Dr.  Jos.  von  Sehork,  new  Archbishop  of  Bam- 
berg.    With  portrait. 

The  Siege  of  Bonn  200  Years  Ago. 

Elk-huiiting.     (lUus.)    V.  Weidmann. 

The  Proposed  Columbus  Monument  at  Bilbao. 
(Illus{. 

Siena  Cathedral.     (Illus). 

Portraits  of  W.  Liebknecht,  Q.  I-I.  voa  Vollmar, 
and  August  Bebel. 

A  Modern  Religious  Celebration  of  Christmas 
in  London.     (Illus  ) 


Deutscher  Hausschatz.  P.egensburg. 

40  Pf. 


Parts. 


German  Catholic  Journalists  of  To-day. 
With  Portraits. 

-The  Size  of  the  Planets.     (Tllus.) 

St.  Petersburg.     (Illf.s.) 

The  Assassination  of  August  von  Kotzebue. 
A.  Wolf. 

Dr.  Jos.  Alex.  Freiherr  von  Helfert,  Conser- 
vative Austrian  Statesman  and  Historian. 
With  portrait. 


"Deutsche  Revue. 

1  Mark  50  Pf . 


Breslau  and  Berlin.    Dec 


Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.    XIX. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance  for 

the  Modern  State.    III. 
Longevity  and  Alcohol.    J.  Kollmann. 
Four    Questions    on    Evolution    to    Ludwig 

Biichner.     Reply    to    article    in    October 

number.    M.  Carriere. 
"Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress.    I.    Duchess  of 

Rutland. 
The  Origin  of  the  Bulgarian  National  Church, 
Unpublished   Letters    by   Karl    Ludwig  von 

Knebel.    II.    K,  T.  Gaedertz. 
Pope  Gregory  and  Music.     R.  Robert. 

Deutsche  Rundscha  u.  Berlin.  Dec.  2  Marks. 

The  New  Italian  Penal  Code.     B.  Schneider. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor.     H.  Albrecht. 

A     Day    on    Ascension      Island.      Prof.    O. 

Krummel. 
Robespierre. 
-Ferdinand     Robert-tornow  and    his   Family 

W.  Robert-tornow. 
Eduard  Eendemann.     1S11-1S89. 
Political   Correspondence— Speech    from    the 

Throne,  aad    Gen.   von  Caprivi's    Visit  to 

Italy. 
Torts  on  the  Highway  to  India.     O.  Wachs. 

'Die  Gartenlaube.    Leipzig.    Part  13.    50  Pf. 

The  Rapp  Community. 

The  Fallersleben   Monument  in   Heligoland, 

with  Poem  by  Emil  Rittershaus. 
Talora  in  East  Central  Africa. 
The  Moltke  Celebrations.     (Illus.) 
Mcaument  at  Tilsit  to  Max  von  Schenkendorf, 

Poet.    (Illus.) 
Dr.  Koch  and    his    Cure    for  Consumption. 

With  portrait.     Dr.  M.  Salomon. 
Twelfth  Night.     A.  Tille. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt. — This  is  a  little  Catholic  illustrated  periodical  for 
family  reading.  The  chief  article  in  the  present  number  is  that  on  Elk- 
hunting,  with  illustrations  from  Harper. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Herr  Wolf  retells  the  exciting  story  of  the 
assassination  of  the  dramatist,  August  von  Kotzebue,  by  Karl  Ludwig 
Sand,  a  Jena  student.  Kotzebue,  after  having  held  various  posts  in  the 
Russian  public  service,  was  believed  to  be  a  political  spy  in  the  pay  of  the 
Russian  Government ;  moreover,  he  had  quarrelled  with  Goethe,  and 
altogether  had  made  many  enemies  ;  but  it  was  his  ridicule  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft  movement  of  the  German  University  students,  in  which  Sand  was 
playing  a  prominent  part,  that  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  Already  in 
the  autumn  of  1812  Sand  made  up  his  mind  that  Kotzebue  must  die,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  carry  out  his  bloody  resolve  till  the  following  spring,  when  it 
was  reported  that  Kotzebue  was  returning  to  Russia.  Thereupon  Sand 
journeyed  to  Mannheim  to  make  sure  of  his  victim,  and  on  March  23rd  had 
stabbed  Kotzebue  fatally  in  his  own  house.  From  the  encounter  Sand 
rushed  into  the  streets,  crying,  ''  The  traitor  has  fallen.  Germany  is  saved. 
Long  live  Teutonia  !  I  am  the  murderer.  So  must  all  traitors  die  " — and 
then  stabbed  himself  in  the  breast. 

Deutsche  Revue, — The  art  of  prolonging  life  is  an  old  wish  of  mankind, 
but  so  far  the  average  length  of  life  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Dollinger's  saying,  "Men  do  not  die,  they  kill 
themselves,"  is  the  text  of  a  very  sensible  article  by  J.  Kollmann  on  the 
mischiefs  wrought  by  over-eating  and  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Herr  Albrecht  continues  his  discussion  of  the 
German  Dwellings  Question.  Communities,  as  employers  of  labour,  might, 
he  thinks,  do  for  their  workmen  what  Frankfort-on-the-Main  has  done  for 
its  minor  officials,  that  is,  provide  their  employes  with  cheap  and  healthy 
dwellings.  So  far  the  State  has  interfered  only  in  the  character  of 
legislator,  and  this  in  England,  especially  where  such  measures  as 
the  Torrens  Acts,  the  Cross  Acts,  etc.,  have  been  passed — Acts  which 
at  first  sight  seem  to  go  far  to  protect  the  poor  against  barbarous 
landlords,  but  which,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  have  remained 
a  dead  letter,  chiefly  owing  to  the  local  authorities  supposed  to  enforce 
them  being  for  the  most  part  men  who  live  on  the  rents  accruing  from 
property  which  would  be  condemned  by  the  Acts,  and  who  therefore 
could  not  be  expected  to  carry  out  their  provisions  with  that  degree  of 
enthusiasm  indispensable  to  success.  German  legislation  seems  to  do  even 
less  to  prevent  overcrowding,  or  the  occupation  of  insanitary  dwellings. 
As  an  instance  of  private  enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  Herr  Albrecht  cites 
the  colony  of  the  Krupp  firm  at  Essen,  which  consists  of  2,000  houses  with 
a  population  of  some  15,000  souls.  Another  more  remarkable  case  is  the 
unique  creation  of  J.  C.  van  Marken,  of  Delft.  This  gentleman  conceived 
the  grand  idea  of  buying  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  his  works  and  laying  it 
out  in  shrubberies,  lawns,  flower-beds,  ponds,  bridges,  etc.,  besides  erecting 
on  it  dwellings  to  accommodate  his  own  workpeople  and  ninety  other  families. 
Under  each  roof  there  are  from  four  to  six  tenements,  but  each  with  a 
separate  entrance  and  a  garden  of  its  own.  The  dwellings  vary  in  size,  all 
are  let,  and  the  scheme  has  succeeded  so  well  that  it  is  proposed  to  build 
more.  Moreover,  the  park  contains  a  lodging-house  for  the  unmarried,  an 
institution  for  the  children,  a  casino  with  a  library,  a  shop,  and  other  con- 
veniences. In  large  towns  this  would  hardly  be  practicable,  especially  when 
the  workers  must  live  near  their  work,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dockers.  The 
next  best  thing  which  Herr  Albrecht  can  suggest,  then,  is  to  copy  very  ex- 
tensively the  admirable  system  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  an  outline  of  which  he 
gives  in  conclusion. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Emil  Rittershaus,  of  Barmen,  has  wHtten  a  spirited 
poem  a  propos  of  the  Fallersleben  Monument  proposed  for  Heligoland. 
August  Heinrich  Hoffmann  (1798-1874),  the  poet  and  philologist,  it 
may    be    well   to    recall,    was    born    at    Fallersleben.    and   is   commonly 
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With  portrait. 


.Die  GesellSChaft.  Leipzig.  Decemljer.  1  Mark, 
The  Nationalisation  of  the  Theatre.     M.  D. 

Conrad. 
Maurice  Reinhold  von  Stern. 

A.  Beetschen. 
Poems  by    Osair    Linke,    \V.    Walloth,  and 

others. 
The  Military  Question.     E.  Stahl. 
Opponents  of  the  Schopenhauer  Philosophy. 

D.  T.  Schultze. 

J^ord  und  Siid.  Breslau.    December.  2  Marks. 

Emin  Pasha.     With  portrait.     H.  Jaenicke. 

Literary  Causes  and  Effects.    J.  Grosse. 

Twelfth  Ni^ht.    A.  Tille. 

The  Swiss  House.    M.  Berndt. 

Hans    Bohm    of    Niklashausen,    a    Christian 

Socialist  Agitator  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

G.  Winter. 
The  Late  Dr.  Karl  Miiller  ("  OtfridMylius"), 

Novelist,    H.  Keller-Jordan. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher.  Berlin.  December. 

1  Mk.  50  Pf. 
Goethe's  Credibility  in  "  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 

tung."     K.  Kochendorffer. 
Heligoland.     K.  Wagner. 
Homer  in  German  Literature.     M.  Beheim- 

Schwerzbach. 
Political  Correspondence.    Dr.  Stocker,  New 

Taxes,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  England. 

Schorer's    Familienblatt.      Salon-Ausgabe. 
Berlin  and  Leipzig.     Part  4.     75  Pf. 

"  The  Emperor's  Book."     (Illus.) 

The  Housing  of  Books.     W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  German  Order. 

German  Life  in  Japan.    Dr.  Neubauer. 

The  House  of   Orange.    W.  von  Neumiinster. 

Dr.  Koch  and  his  Cure.    With  Portrait. 


Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  Stuttgart.  Part  6. 
1  Mark. 

Dr.  Koch  and  His  Cure.    With  Portrait.     Dr. 

Eisen. 
Count  von  Moltke.    (Illus.)    K    von  Mittel- 

stadt. 
Wilhelm  Raabe.    F.  Muncker. 
Uebt^rliugen  Minster.     (Illus.) 
The  Importance  of  Heligoland. 
Prof.  Roquet's  Written  Universal  Langiiage. 
The  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Munich  Gartner- 

platz  Theatre.    (Illus.) 
The  German  Army  in  the  Autumn  of  1890. 

G.  Zemin. 
Nervi.    (Illus.) 

English  Student  Life.    W.  F.  Brand. 
The  Memorial  to  Alexander  II.  at  Moscow. 

(Illus.) 
Consistorialrat   Ernst  Dryander,   new  Court 

Preacher.    With  portrait. 

Unsere  Zeit.    Leipzig.    December.    1  Mark. 

Tho  Franco-Italian  Frontier  and  its  Defence. 

With  map.     N.  von  Engelstedt. 
^Marceau's  Ashes.    C.  Spielmann. 
Ttecent  French  Novels.     F.  C.  Petersen. 
■The  Curse  of  a  Great  Name.     Dr.  B.  Miinz. 
The    Founder  of    the  Austrian    Post    Office 

Savings  Bank. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monats- 
hefte,  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.  December. 
1  Mark  25  Pf . 

The  Nati\ity  in  Art.    (Illus.)    A.  Rosenberg. 
"The    Meiningen  Theatre  Company.     (Illus.) 

Max  Grube. 
"Under  the  Mistletoe  Bough.  Helen  Zimmern. 
•C.  W.  Allers.    With  portrait. 
The  Lessing  Monument.    (Illus.) 


Vom  Pels  zum  Meer. 

1  Mark. 


Stuttgart.     Part  III, 


Stuttgart.    (Illus.)    Karl  Liebrich. 
The  Nonne.    (Illus.)    Dr.  K.  Lanipert. 
Amateur  Photography.   (Illus.)    F.  Luthmer. 
Sleep  and  Sleeplessness.     Professor  Dr.  Uffel- 

mann. 
Industrial  Insurance  of  Workmen  and  Post 

Office  Savinj£8  Banks. 


known  as  Hofirnann  von  Fallersleben.  He  was  famous  as  a  collector  of 
national  songs,  but  he  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  ' '  Deutschland, 
Deutschland,  liber  alles,"  which  had  its  origin  in  Heligoland  in 
August,  1841,  so  that  the  national  hymn  will  celebrate  its  golden  jubilee 
this  year. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Maurice  Reinhold  von  Stern,  who  is  the  subject  of 
a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  in  this  magazine,  is  a  poet  who  was  born 
in  Russia  in  1859.  His  father  was  the  Baltic  poet  Karl  Walfried  von 
Stern  ;  his  mother  was  an  Icelandic  lady.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  political 
condition  of  his  country  seems  to  have  driven  the  young  poet  away,  and  he 
tried  America.  There  he  remained  till  1885,  working  in  the  different 
capacities  of  dock  labourer,  clerk,  reporter,  and  editor.  Then  he  paid 
flying  visits  to  England  and  France,  and  at  last  settled  down  with  his 
various  experiences  at  Zurich,  henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  His 
works  have  now  begun  to  attract  attention,  hence  the  present  article. 

NoPd  und  Sud. — It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  certainly  to  be  telling  the 
life-story  of  Emin  Pasha ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  read  with  more  sympathy 
since  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Rear-Column  has  come  to  light,  and  in 
which  Stanley  has  not  been  seen  to  advantage.  Only  in  conclusion,  how- 
ever, does  the  writer  of  the  article  contrast  the  two  explorers — 
Stanley  as  cold,  calculating,  business-like,  undisciplined,  ambitious,  covetous, 
etc.  ;  Emin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  man  full  of  affection  for  his  work  and 
his  people — modest,  despising  all  European  honours,  and,  in  the  interests  of 
his  country,  exposing  himself  to  new  dangers.  A  more  seasonable  paper  is 
that  by  Alexander  Tille,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  "  Kingdom  of  Twelfth  Night," 
and  very  interesting  is,  in  that  connection,  the  folklore  of  different 
countries.  The  Gaiienlanhe  also  has  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
same  author.  The  late  M.  Berndt  treats  of  the  Swiss  House  as  an  attempt 
at  sestheticism,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Swiss  dwelling  is  one  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  chief,  features  of  beauty  in  Alpine  scenery. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher. — Hitherto  no  one  would  ever  seem  to  have 
doubted  the  candour  and  credibility  of  Goethe.  Now  J.  Froitzheim,  in  an 
essay  on  Goethe  and  Leopold  Wagner,  makes  an  attack  on  the  credibility  of 
the  former  in  his  autobiography — "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  To  these 
charges  of  Froitzheim's,  Karl  Kochendorffer  here  makes  reply.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  of  October  Admiral  Batsch 
discussed  the  question  of  defending  Heligoland,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  fortify  the  island,  it  must  be  defended 
by  a  fleet  which  should  be  superior  to  all  other  hostile  fleets,  otherwise  the 
sooner  the  island  was  restored  to  England  the  better.  In  this  magazine 
Reinhold  Wagner  replies  to  the  Admiral  at  terrible  length.  » 

SehOPer. — "  The  Emperors'  Book  "  is  a  review  of  a  work  by  Hans 
Herrig  and  the  artist,  T.  Kutschmann,  on  the  eight  centuries  of  German 
history  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  time  of  Maximilian  I. 

UebeP  Land  und  Meer. — Several  magazines  give  articles  on  Dr.  Koch 
and  his  already  world-famed  cure.  Undoubtedly  he  has  already  won  the 
laurels  of  immortality,  and  should  his  discovery  turn  out  to  be  a  cure  of 
tubercolosis,  millions  will  have  cause  to  bless  his  name. 

Unsere  Zeit. — F.  C.  Petersen,  in  his  article  on  recent  French  Fiction, 
notices  Albert  Delpit's  "Un  Monde  qui  s'en  va,"  Madame  Hector  Malot's 
"Folic  d'Amour,"  and  Hector  Malot's  "Conscience"  and  "Justice." 
Dr.  Bernhardt  Miinz  relates  the  story  of  Wolf.  Goethe's  life,  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Curse  of  a  Great  Name." 

Velhagen. — The  December  part  is  a  splendid  number.  Besides  Christmas 
stories  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  Nativity,  as  represented  by  the 
great  artists,  and  for  which  there  are  twenty-six  illustrations  of  pictures, 
more  or  less  familiar.  Another  appropriate  article  is  Helen  Zimmem's 
description  of  English  Christmas  festivities,  ancient  and  modem,  in  Under 
the  Mistletoe  Bough. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer. — After  a  very  attractive  article,  well  illustrated, 
on  Stuttgart,  the  Nonne,  the  famous  pine  pest,  comes  in  for  a  much 
fuller  description  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  the  other  magazines.  The 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  Amateur  Photography  and  its  uses  to  students 
of  various  sciences,  form  the  subject  of  Ferdinand  Liithmer's  contribution, 
to  which  are  added  numerous  illustrations. 


The   Review  of   Reviews. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  most  serious  and  celebrated  Russian  philosopher, 
Vladimir  Solovieflf,  signs  a  well-written  article  in 
this  month's  Messenger  of  Europe  on  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Panslavism,"  an  aspect  of  which  this  political  movement 
was  devoid  until  a  writer  named  Dassilevsk}^,  who 
*'  refuted  "  all  Darwin's  theories,  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  the  Russians  constitute  a  special  racial  type,  with  a 
peculiar  psychology  of  their  own,  and  are  consequently 
destined  to  work  out  a  peculiar  civilisation  radically 
different  from  anything  received  and  approved  in  Western 
Europe.  These  ideas,  put  forward  a  few  years  ago,  were 
caught  up  and  developed  by  the  late  Dassilevsky's  friends. 
Vladimir  Solovieff  now  comes  forward  and  main- 
tains that  this  theory  was  first  expounded  by  a  German, 
Riickert,  and  that  Dassilevsky  merely  copied  and 
adapted  it.  What  Riickert  advanced  was  that  all 
civilisations  ure  special,  national  ;  that  there  is  no 
one  thread  running  through  them  all  ;  no  one  direction 
in  which  they  move  forAvard  ;  no  one  idea  or  set  of  ideas 
of  which  they  are  the  embodiment.  Moreover,  West 
European  culture,  according  to  him,  can  never  take  root 
in  Russia,  which  has  far  more  in  common  with  Byzance. 
Dassilevsky  endorsed  these  ideas,  gave  a  very  wide  appli- 
cation to  them,  and  deduced  from  them  the  conclusion 
that  Russia's  mission  was  nobler,  higher,  and  holier  than 
that  of  any  other  people.  That  these  questions  are  not 
merely  philosophic  fancies,  but  arouse  a  lively  interest 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Russian  society,  is  evident 
from  the  warmth  with  which  they  are  treated.  Take,  for 
instance,  Solovieff's  Cv^ndensation  of  the  principles  of 
Pansla\;ism — which,  whether  correct  or  not,  is  curious— 
"  That  the  idea  of  justice  is  an  anachro^nism  which  only 
doctrinaires  respect ;  that  humanity  and  mankind  are 
but  empty  phrases,  and  that  no  one  but  a  madman  or 
an  idiot  would  or  could  feel  any  real  concern  for  the 
common  weal." 

In  the  same  number  of  this  review  we  find  a  short 
but  interesting  paper  on  the  Russian  tariff,  the  author  of 
which  maintains  that  besides  the  manufacturers  who  are 
directly  interested  in  protective,  or  rather  prohibitive, 
duties,  the  only  persons  in  Russia  who  advocate  tlie 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government  are  chemists, 
engineers,  and  lovers  of  tlie  ballet.  "Agriculture," 
we  read,  "  is  sacrificed  to  industry,  the  working  classes 
to  the  interests  of  speculators,  trade  to  manufacture, 
the  consumers  to  the  producers.  .  .  .  And  yet  the 
high  tariff  only  secures  exorbitantly  high  profits  to 
individual  capitalists,  without  any  efforts  on  the  part  of 
these,  and  at  the  cost  of  considerable  national  hardships 
and  sacrifices.  Thus  the  Treasury  spent  more  than 
forty  millions  in  creating  and  enriching  a  steam  naviga- 
tion company,  to  which  it  still  pays  yearly  a  large 
subsidy,  in  order  that  the  shareholders  should 
continue  to  pocket  their  forty  per  cent,  dividend. 
The  weak  side  of  our  manufacturing  industry  consists 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  personal  energy,  enterprise,  and  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  but  on  the  artificial 
props  of  protectionism.  Brought  up  in  the  refreshing 
shade  of  a  protecting  tariff,  they  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  upon  that  as  the  sole  pledge  of  the  success 
of  their  enterprise,  wherever  they  vouchsafe  but  scant 
attention  to  those  other  conditions  which  are  indispens- 
able to  the  development  of  industry  ;  and  they  think 
still  less  of  knowledge  than  of  any  other  condition.     The 


statistics  officially  collected  in  1887  show  that  out  of  the 
28,810  persons  who  are  at  the  head  of  works  and  manu- 
factures in  Russia,  only  6  8-lOths  per  cent,  have  received 
a  technical  education  ;  and  even  of  this  small  contingent 
more  than  one-third  are  foreigners.  The  remaining 
93  2-lOths  per  cent,  have  enjoyed  not  only  no  technical  ■ 
education,  but  not  even  elementary  educational  training."  m 
"  At  the  close  of  last  "»'ear,"  we  read  further,  "our  Avell 
known  scholar,  M.  Veniookoff,  published  in  the  news- 
papers an  account  of  an  interesting  conversatioi: 
which  he  had  with  an  American  traveller  who  had 
been  through  all  Russia,  Asked  what  his  impres- 
sions were,  the  American  replied,  "I  must  ask 
pardon  for  my  frankness,  but  they  are  not  favourable  :  in 
the  first  place,  I  saw  a  people  Avho  lives  not  in  houses,, 
but  in  smoky,  straw-thatched  hovels,  which  are  unknown 
even  in  our  youngest*  colonies  of  the  Far  West ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  nourishment  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  Russian  people  is  beneath  hygienic  criticism — their 
clothing  is  also  very  deficient  :  the  cold  of  winter  pene- 
trates into  the  huts  heated  only  with  dry  twigs  or  straw, 
and  as  for  cleanliness,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  whatever 
about  it  ;  in  the  third  place,  even  the  most  educated 
people  of  your  nation  have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  true  needs  of  Russia,  and  make  no  effort  to 
remedy  their  ignorance." 

The  Norfnern  Messenger  has  an  interesting  if  somewhat 
fantastic  article  on  the  influence  of  seasons  of  the  year 
and  months  on  the  various  phases  of  human  life.  The 
writer  lays  down  the  principle  at  the  outset  that  this 
influence  is  not  imaginary  but  real,  and  that  the  laws 
that  regulate  it  are  capable  of  being  clearly  defined  by 
the  help  of  statistics.  Applying  this  theory  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  statistics, 
he  first  takes  the  question  of  marriage,  and  tells  us 
that  in  Russia,  out  of  12,000  annual  marriages,  the 
average  number  in  winter  is  4,899,  while  in  autumn  it  is 
only  4,364,  in  spring  1,486,  and  in  summer  1,250,  the 
difference  between  the  winter  maximum  and  the  summer 
minimum  amounting  to  3,759. 

Passing  on  to  the  births,  we  find  that  the  maximum 
number  is  in  autumn,  the  minimum  in  spring.  More- 
over, if  we  analyse  the  statistics  of  illegitimate  births, 
we  find  that  out  of  12,000,  3,151  take  place  in  summer, 
3,077  in  autumn,  2,928  in  spring,  and  2,842  in  winter. 
The  statistics  of  mortality  are  more  irregular  and  un- 
certain than  those  of  marriages  or  births.  Out  of  12,000 
annual  deaths,  3,345  occurred  in  summer,  3,055  in  winter, 
2,953  in  spring,  and  2,657  in  autumn.  The  months 
during  which  the  population  works  hardest — August  and 
July — correspond  with  the  highest  death-rate  ;  next  come 
January  and  March,  while  the  smallest  number  of  deaths 
occur  in  October,  November,  and  September.  In  all 
this  the  influence  of  climate  is  shown  to  be  larger  than 
any  other,  and  the  more  Continental  the  climate  and  the 
greater  difference  there  is  between  winter  and  summer 
temperature,  the  greater  is  the  deathrate  during  the 
summer  months.  Countries  and  districts  with  a 
sea  climate,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  maximum 
death-rate  in  spring  and  winter.  Thus  the  highest 
death-rate  in  Eastern  Russia  is  in  summer,  and  in 
Western  Russia  it  is  in  winter  and  spring.  The  number 
of  suicides  depends  much  more  directly  than  even  the 
total  number  of  deaths  upon  climatic  influences.  If  we 
analyse  one  thousand  annual  suicides,  we  find  that  328 
occur  in  summer,  272  in  spring,  215  in  autumn,  and  185 
in  winter.  The  maximum  is  in  June  when  the  heat  is 
greatest.  The  same  general  facts  have  also  been  observed 
and  chronicled  in  France  and  Italy. 


The  Italian  Magazines. 
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Nuova  Antologia.    December  1st. 

A  New  Book  by  Francesco  Crispi.     C.  Gioda. 
TJie  Pessimism  of  Leopardi.     A.  Graf. 
Naval  Expenditure.    G.  G.  Maldini. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Microscope.  E.  Mancini. 


December  16th. 

New  Torments  and  New  Victims.     P.  Villari. 
The  Faculty  of  Letters  and  the  Teachers  of 

the  Secondary  Schools.    L.  Ferri. 
Mundus  Muliebris.    V.  Giachi. 
Social    Democracy    in    Germany.      G.    Bog- 

lietti. 
Profumo  (the  end).    L.  Capuana. 
The    Origin    and    Cause    of    Atavism.      P. 

Mantegazza. 


Rassegna  Nazionale.    Dec.  1st. 

Giovanni  Lanza.    K.  Corniani. 
A  Pycosdatical  Paradox.     F.  Bonatelli. 
The  Duchy  of  Castro.     L.  Grottanelli. 
The  Holy  Land.    V.     Carlo  del  Pezzo. 
Economic  and  Financial  Equality.    A.  Rossi. 


Dec.  16lh. 


the 


Commentators     on     the     History      of 

Creation.    A.  Stoppani. 
On  the  Education    of    the    Priesthood.      A. 

Astori. 
Philosophic    Principles     according     to     St. 

Thomas.    F.  Capello. 
English  and  Italian  Radicals.   Roberto  Stuart. 
Against  Divorce.     Correspondence. 


The  Civilta  Cattolica.    Dec.  1st. 

Charity  for  the  Italian  Nuns. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
Observations  of  the    Universal    History,  by 
Cesare  Caretis. 


Dec.  20th. 

On  the  Jewish  Question  in  Europe. 

Signor  Bonghi  on  the  recent  Papal  Encyclical. 

Freemasonry  in  Italy. 

Contemporary  Chronicle — England. 


The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Naples.— Professor  Pasquale 
Villari  contributes  an  eloquent  article  to  the  Niiova  Atdolocjia  (December. 
IGth)  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  native  town,  Naples.  Everyone  will 
remember  that  a  recent  Sanitary  Commission  authorised  the  expenditure  of 
100,000,000  fr.  for  redraining  and  rebuilding  the  poorest  quarters  of  the 
town.  But  the  Professor  complains  that  no  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
compulsory  building-  of  workmen's  dwellings,  with  the  result  that  rookeries 
are  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  smart  shops,  and,  although  the  town  is 
beautified,  the  Neapolitan  working  classes  are  worse  off  than  they  were 
before.  The  problem  at  Naples  appears  to  be  quite  as  acute  as  it  is  in 
London,  for,  the  town  being  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains, the  price  of  land  is  exorbitant,  and  Professor  Villari  declares  that  it 
is  "  j^ractically  impossible  "  to  provide  accommodation  by  jDrivate  specula- 
tion at  a  rent  within  the  means  of  the  people.  The  few  blocks  of  buildings 
which  have  been  already  provided  are  totally  unsuited  in  construction  for 
the  very  poorest  classes,  and  much  too  expensive.  In  conclusion,  the 
writer  foretells  much  misery  and  expense  in  the  future  if  the  authorities 
persevere  in  their  jjresent  short-sighted  policy  of  wholesale  demolition. 

The  same  number  contains  an  interesting  article  on  Atavism  by  Prof. 
Mantegazza  in  support  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  Pangenesis,  and  a  lengthy 
and  learned  exposition  of  the  growth  of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany  by  Signor 
Boglietti.  After  such  \ery  solid  fare  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  pleasant, 
chatty  article 'under  the  title  of  "  Mundus  Muliebris,"  on  the  important  part 
played  by  feminine  dress  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and  giving  many 
curious  details  of  fashion.  The  serial  novel,  "  Profound,"  is  also  brought  to 
a  clo!?e  with  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  Antologia  for  December  1st  the  most  readable  article  is  a  review  of 
a  recently  published  edition  of  the  collected  writings  and  speeches  of  Signor 
Crispi,  in  which  the  reviewer  indulges  in  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  also  winds  up  the  year  with  a  very  solid  number. 
Sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  growth  of  English  Radicalism 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  by  Roberto  Stuart.  The  object  is  to  prove 
that  English  Radicals  are  fundamentally  different  from  Italian  Radicals  ; 
that  whereas  the  former  were  constructive  and  constitutional,  the  latter  are 
merely  destructive  and  irredenti^l,  and  that  as  long  as  they  pursue  their 
present  policy  "  they  will  deserve  nothing  beyond  the  compassion  of  honest 
men  and  the  disdain  of  history  !  " 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Italy,  and, 
like  most  Italian  magazines,  makes  its  appearance  fortnightly.  The  subjects 
discussed  are  for  the  most  part  of  theological  interest,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  are  of  the  most  extreme  clerical  description.  The  first  December 
number  contains  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  starving  Italian  nuns,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  houses  and  revenues  by  the  Government  ;  some 
of  the  letters  quoted  from  the  Mother  Superiors  are  intensely  pathetic,  and 
give  evidence  of  the  most  complete  destitution. 

The  mid-month  number  leads  off  with  an  anonymous  article  on  the  Jewish 
question,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  Cardinal  Manning  has  taken  up 
the  question  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  with  so  much  energy, 
will  find  but  little  echo  amongst  English  Catholics.  Starting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Jews  are  doomed  to  an  eternal  curse,  the  Jesuit  writer  asserts 
that  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  deprive  them  of  their  wealth  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  been  earned  by  usury,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  hold  no 
land,  and  that  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  everywhere  denied  them, 
although  their  bare  presence  must  preforce  be  tolerated  ;  and  that  the 
present  influential  position  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  can  only  be  accounted  for 
as  a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  for  the  atheism  that  is  rampant  among  us  I 
Free«iasonry,  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  religious  toleration  are  of  course 
included  in  the  ireneral  anathema. 
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De  Gids    opens   with   an  article  on  the  late  King  of 
Holland,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 

The  last  King  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  is  dead.  The 
end  of  his  reign  of  nearly  forty-two  years  was  darkened  by  his 
long-drawn  death  agony.  His  personal  intercourse  with  his 
people,  never  very  active,  had  entirely  ceased  in  recent  years  ; 
and  his  signature  to  laws  and  resolutions  was  the  only  evidence 
that  the  aged  prince  was  still  exercising  his  office.  There 
came  a  time  when  even  these  tokens  of  his  existence  dis- 
appeared. Life  atill  endured,  but  the  last  remnants  of  his 
working  powers  were  exhausted  ;  and,  in  expectation  of  the 
moment  when  the  painful  disease  which  tortured  him 
should  have  broken  down  the  last  resistance  of  his 
iron  frame,  the  royal  authority  had,  for  the  second  time, 
to  be  entrusted  to  other  hands.  His  death,  however  sudden, 
was  a  surprise  to  no  one,  and  to  himself  a  release  from  long- 
continued  suffering. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  already  reached  mature 
years  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  which  has  just  ended,  begins 
to  grow  very  small,  and  there  are,  therefore,  comparatively 
few  who  clearly  remember  the  state  of  public  feeling  among 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  new  King's  accession 
in  1849.  Quite  unexpectedly,  and  wholly  unprepared,  they 
were  then  standing  by  the  grave  of  a  Prince  who,  by  his 
chivalrous  conduct  in  former  years,  had  bound  his  people 
closely  to  him.  His  successor  was  a  young  man  who  had 
hitherto  almost  systematically  avoided  all  contact  with  his 
future  subjects,  and  with  regard  to  whom  nothing  was  so 
well  and  so  generally  known  as  the  fact  that  his  personal 
sympathies  pointed  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  which  the  Dutch  nation  had  entered  upon  a  year  before, 
and  was  now  pursuing,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  securing  of  its  liberties  and  the  increasing  of  its 
welfare. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  no  lack  of  reassuring  presages  ; 
for  no  ruler  could  have  pledged  himself  to  his  people  more 
cordially  and  frankly  than  did  William  III.,  both  in  act, 
when  he  suceeded  to  the  throne,  and  later,  in  the  words 
which  he  addressed  to  the  States  General  at  his  solemn 
inauguration  on  May  12th,  1819. 

The  Dutch  nation  has  rewarded  this  royal  faithfulness  with 
the  best  that  it  could  give — with  a  faithfulness  in  all  respects 
equal  to  his  own.  The  King  was  sure  of  his  people,  as  his 
people  were  sure  of  him,  without  the  feeling  arising  on  either 
side  that  there  was  any  need  to  safeguard  against  any  pos- 
sible loss  in  the  future,  the  rights  whose  possession  was 
taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  practices  so 
much  in  favour  with  other  sovereigns,  in  order  to  feed  and 
strengthen  their  popularity,  never  attracted  him,  because  he, 
once  for   all,  did  not  feel  the  need  of  such  helps. 

It  may  be  that  more  than  one  of  his  fellow  sovereigns, 
having  witnessed  in  this  country  the  easy  and  unconstrained 
intercourse  between  king  and  people,  asked  himself  with 
some  envy  how  it  could  be  that  our  ruler  had  at  his  disposal, 
as  a  natural  right,  a  far  greater  place  in  the  heart  of  his 
people  than  others  have  been  able  to  conquer  by  a  life  of 
unceasing   devotion   to   the   welfare   of   their   subjects. 

A  reign  at  the  same  time  so  long  and  so  undisturbed  as  that 
of  William  III.  is  rare  enough.  It  is  true  that  days  of 
strongly  excited  political  passions  were  not  wanting,  but — 
more  fortunate  than  the  first  king  of  his  race — the  storms 
went  over  his  head  without  prejudicing  his  popularity  in  the 
slightest. 

He  had  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  world  the 
military  virtues  hereditary  in  his  family ;  a  purely  personal 
government  had  been  from  the  beginning  an  impossibility 
to  him ;  and  to  identify  himself — according  to  the  ideal 
set  up  in  our  time  for  a  constitutional  king — with  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  his  age  and  nation,  other  qualities 
than  those  which  natme  had  given  him  were  necessary. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  sighed  to  think  that  his  life,  so 
monotonously  sunny,  was  after  all  a  lonely  life. 


But  whatever  may  have  been  wanting  in  the  past,  even  in 
the  last  bright  moments  which  life  allowed  him,  he  could  fix 
his  eyes  with  confidence  on  the  future. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  contains  an  article  on  local  taxation  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  de  Meester,  and  one  on  "The  Crusade  against 
Alcohol,"  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Snijders.  The  latter  author 
appears  to  lay  less  stress  on  total  abstinence  than  on 
good  nourishing  food  and  cheap  and  wholesome  drink. 
Cider,  he  thinks,  if  the  excise  could  be  abolished,  has  a 
future  as  a  "  cheap  drink  for  the  people  "  in  Holland ;  and 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  barley  wine  "  as  a  substitute  for  beer.  This  beverage 
*'has  the  look  of  white  wine,  contains  only  four  or  live 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  has  a  pleasant  taste,  more  like  that 
of  wine  than  beer,  and  is  much  drunk  in  some  places, 
— e.g.  Strasburg." 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  foreign  section  of  the  Revista  Ibero-Americana  con- 
tains the  first  instalment  of  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata," 
The  "  Cronica  Internacional, "  by  Emilio  Castelar, 
deals  by  preference  with  economic  questions,  but  touches 
also  on  other  topics  of  the  day.  Here  are  his  remarks 
on  the  Parnell  case,  which  follow  his  notice  of  the  King 
of  Holland's  death  : — 

Another  king,  too,  appears  to  be  dead — a  king  without 
a  crown — the  celebrated  Parnell.  His  enemies  have  conspired 
to  ruin  him  in  his  private  life,  in  revenge  for  the  injury  l:e 
has  done  them  in  his  herculean  and  almost  legendary  public 
career.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
partisans,  known  under  the  name  of  O'Shea,  he  kept  up 
amorous  relations  with  her  for  a  long  time.  The  husband 
has  now  discovered  the  state  of  things,  and,  by  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  tribunals,  has  succeeded  in  making  public  his 
own  dishonour,  and  discrediting  the  leader  of  the  Irish  in 
public  opinion.  The  question  of  the  part  he  will  be  able  to 
play  in  his  country's  politics,  after  this  trial,  has  been  debated 
with  great  eagerness,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  him 
irretrievably  lost.  Nevertheless,  the  Tory  party  has  shown 
so  keen  an  interest  in  his  destruction,  that  the  very  violence 
of  their  passion  might  yet  restore  him  to  his  place  in  Irish 
feeling  and  raise  from  the  mud  his  lost  and  desecrated 
crown. 

The  numbers  of  the  Becista  Contenworanea  for  Novem- 
ber 30th  and  December  15th  contain  a  lecture  on  the 
"  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Spain, "  delivered  at 
Madrid  by  Don  Federico  de  Bottella  ;  a  story,  '' Boda 
Buena  y  Boda  Mala  "  ('*  A  Good  and  a  Bad  AVedding  "), 
by  Don  Jos^  de  Veles  ;  and  further  instalments  of  the 
Countess  d'Aulnoy's  Travels  in  Spain.  The  latter  contains, 
among  much  that  is  interesting,  the  following  character- 
istic revelation  of  the  ethics  of  1679  : — 

It  is  common,  in  this  country,  to  get  men  assassinated^ 
making  use  for  the  purpose  of  individuals  actually  authorised 
by  custom,  whose  occupation  does  not  greatly  prejudice 
them.  For  example,  when  it  is  proved  that  one  man  has 
given  a  box  on  the  ear  to  another,  or  struck  him  in  the  face- 
with  his  hat,  his  handkerchief,  or  his  glove,  or  has  insulted 
him  by  saying  he  is  drunk,  or  making  use  of  expressions 
reflecting  on  the  virtue  of  his  wife— these  offences  are  avenged 
by  assassination.  Thev  give  as  a  reason  that,  after  such 
insults  as  these,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expose  oneself  in 
single  combat  with  equal  weapons,  in  which  the  injured  man 
might  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  aggressor. 

These  assassins  were  a  specialty  of  Valencia,  and  one 
of  their  favourite  weapons  was  a  peculiar  dagger  with  a 
needle  point,  a  wound  from  which— while  it  scarcely  bled 
at  all  and  was  almost  invisible — was  all  but  certain 
death. 


The  Scandinavian  Magazines. 
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Tilskueren.  (Copenhagen.)  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, 12  kr.  Anselru  Feuerbach.  Emil 
Hannover. 

Andrea  del  Sarto.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Translated  by  Niels  Moller. 

Notes  on  Mr.  Vald.  Fre<Aericksen's  article  on 
Political  Knowledge.    N.  C.  Fredericksen. 

'Ihe  Fall  of  the  Bismarck  System.  Capt.  J. 
Westrup. 

The  Claim  of  the  Community  on  the  Young 
Workman.    T.  Sorensen. 

The  Horse  and  the  Lion  in  the  Garden  of 
Rosenberg.    Bering-Liisberg. 

On  Agricultural  Labourers.    Anton  Nielsen. 

Bardenfleth's  Reminiscenses.  A  Review.  N. 
Neergaard. 

The  Theatres.    Vilhelm  Moller. 


Samtiden.    Bergen.  Yearly  subscription  5  kr. 
post  free. 
How  I  became  an  Author.    Herman  Bang. 
Three  Poems.    Vilhelm  Krag. 
A  Problem.    Carl  Vogt. 
[Nihilism  and  Socialism. 

The  Two  Religions.    Frances  P.  Cobbe.  Trans- 
lation (Contemporary  Review). 
New  Books. 


Dagny.  Published  by  the  Fredrika  Bremer 
Society,  Stockholm.  Yearly  subscription, 
4  kr. 

He  and  She  :  Some  Psychological  Com- 
parisons between  Man  and  Woman. 

Pater-Noster.  A  One-Act  Poetical  Drama. 
Fran9ois  Coppee.  Translated  by  E.  Lund- 
quist. 

I^otes  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Question. 


l^ordisk  Tidskrift.  Published  by  the  Letter- 
stedt  Society,  Stockholm.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, 10  kr. 

A  Visit  to  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
(Continued.)    Hugo  Andersson. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Impressions  from  Oberammergau.    E.  K. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Institute  of  Geological  Re- 
search in  Sweden.    A.  G.  Nathorst. 

Du  Chaillu's  "  Viking  Age  "  reviewed. 


f  orr   Och   Nu.      Illustrated.     Quarterly  sub- 
scription, 2  kr.  25or»*. 

La  Chapelle  Expiatoire  in  Paris.    T.  Hoick. 
The    Stone   of    the     Future    as    a    Building 
Mat<?rial.     S.  T. 

A  Terrible  Night.  A  Temperance  Story.  A.  V. 
Reminiscenses  of  Fridhem. 
Polonia  I    A  Poem  by  C.  T. 


Though  Bismarckiana  is  well  mgr\  becoming  a  drug  in  the  literary  market 
it  is  with  deep  intere&t  tbn'j  one  -'^ixds  a  Danish  view  on  the  question  of  tho 
great  Iron  Chancellor's  rail.  The  writer  in  Tihkneren—C'AYtt.  J.  Westrup — 
deals  with  Bismarck  more  justly  and  impartially  than  Frei  ch  reviewers  have 
done.  His  articic  is  a  very  long  one  and  very  pleasant  reading.  An  anec- 
dote of  Bismarck  I  extract  as  being  rather  characteristic  of  ' '  the  man  of 
three  hairs."  When  the  Kaiser  offered  to  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Lauenburg,  Bismarck,  in  declining  the  honour,  remarked  sententiously, 
'*  My  name  cannot  be  made  greater."  There  were  many  enough  after  the 
title,  he  said,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  "Otherwise 
it  would  be  rather  a  comfortable  one  when  one  wished  to  travel  incognito." 
It  is  rather  curious  (or  is  it  just  the  old  Adam  coming  out  of  our  heroes  ?) 
that  both  the  Irish  leader  and  the  "  Reichskanzler  "  have  kicked  desperately 
against  the  idea  of  having  to  take  a  back  seat,  have  both  come  out  with 
"revelations,"  and  have  both  succeeded  in  making  their  enemies  their 
friends  and  their  friends  their  foes.  In  Bismarck's  case  the  "revelations" 
excited  not  only  a  violent  storm  of  indignation,  but  brought  forth  also  a 
significant  reminder  of  the  five  years'  penal  servitude  (!)  which  was  Count 
Harry  von  Arnim's  reward  for  revealing  State  secrets  and  making  insulting 
complaints  against  his  king. 

"The  Claim  of  the  Community  on  the  Young  Workman"  is  a  wisely- 
written  paper  in  which  the  writer  advocates  the  passing  of  a  law  compelling 
the  young  workman  to  lay  aside,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year 
inclusive,  a  certtiin  sum  of  money  as  a  provision  for  old  age.  The 
Swedish  Workmen's  Commission  finds  from  a  statistical  report  that 
the  majority  of  the  poor  dependent  upon  their  communities  in  Sweden 
are  unmarried.  Rather  a  nice  reply  to  the  question,  "  Is  Marriage  a 
Failure  ?  "  is  it  not  1  Below  I  give  the  report  for  the  year  1885  out  of 
10,000  males  :— 

25—35  years.     35—45.     45—55.     55— C5.       65—75.     Over  70  years. 
Unmarried...     57        „     ...     250     ...     542     ...  932     ...     1,440     ...       2,750 
Married 2         „     ...         7     ...       23     ...     54     ...        189     ...  670 

Samtiden  is,  as  usual,  very  interesting.  Herman  Bang's  paper,  telling 
how  he  made  his  debut  as  a  writer  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  articles.  Samtiden  does  not  as  a  rule  contain  poetry, which  makes  the 
three  little  pieces  in  it  all  the  more  acceptable.  The  first,  called  ' '  Fandango, " 
and  written  in  a  rhythm  that  is  probably  intended  to  suggest  the  airy 
measure  of  a  dance,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  little  poems  I  ever  came  across. 

From  the  article  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift  on  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,"  I  take  the  following  little  table,  showing 
the  average  proportion  of  riches  in  the  respective  countries  : — 
Sweden      ...      6,000,000,000  kr.,  or  average  1.300  kr.  per  head. 
Norway,  about  2,000,000,000  kr.,  „  900  to  1,000  kr.  per  head. 

Denmark     „      6,500,000,000  kr„  „  3,300  kr.  per  head. 

E.  K.'s  "Impressions  from  Oberammergau  and  the  Bavarian  Highlands*' 
make  up  the  nicest  article  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift.  Of  course  the  Passion  Play 
is  described,  and  well  described,  too,  but  the  reader  of  the  Review  knows 
all  about  it  by  this  time,  and  would  be  bored  by  a  further  description  of 
it.  E.  K.  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Bavarian  type  of  beauty,  in  which  is 
blended  the  strength  of  the  north  with  the  full,  well-developed  symmetry  of 
the  south.  Seldom  do  you  find  in  Bavaria,  says  he,  an  angular  leanness,  or  a 
shapeless  corpulence,  clumsy  gait,  or  awkward  bearing.  In  the  south  the 
Bavarians  are  very  honest,  straightforward,  and  reserved,  with  a  simplicity  and 
a  candour  that  remind  one  of  the  Norwegian.  The  rest  of  their  countrymen 
assert  that  they  are  most  remarkable  for  "Grobheit,"  and  declare  that  the 
South  Bavarian  so  detests  all  compliment  that  if  you  say  to  him  "Sleep  well," 
he  will  reply  gruffly,  "  I  shall  do  as  I  please."  The  Bavarians  are  by  nature 
a  musical  people — the  zither  and  the  fiddle  are  played  everywhere,  and  melo- 
dious songs  flow  from  every  lip.  During  a  change  of  horses  E.  K.  heard 
church  music  played  upon  a  fiddle  with  so  much  execution  and  express  on 
that  he  felt  bound  to  look  for  the  unseen  player,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  from 
head  to  foot  be-floured  miller's  lad,  so  beautiful  in  his  white  costume  that  a 
sculptor  would  have  found  no  rest  until  I  e  had  modelled  this  miller- Antinous, 
who   was  practising  for  the  Sunday's  Church  service  according  to  his  own 
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Magazine  of  Music. 
The  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  Portraits. 
M  llle.  Nikita. 

Billow's  Heading  of  Beethoven. 
Liszt  in  England.     Kev.  H.  K.  Haweis. 
Miss  Kate  Steel.     Portrait. 
Berlioz  s  "  Les  Troyens."     Portrait. 

Monthly  Musical  Record. 

A  Tour  in  the  Provinces.     Fr.  NieckS. 
Portrait  Sketches  from  the  Life — Louis  Spohr. 
Bach's  Organ  Works.     S.  S.  Strattou. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.     Herr  Pauer. 
Music:    "My  heart   is   sair,"   and    "O    wilt 
thou  go  wi'  me  ?  "    Emil  Kreuz. 

Musical  Age. 

Musical  Education.     Robert  Machardy. 
Elocution:  Natural  and  as  an  Art.     "VVallis  A 

Wallis. 
Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  Arthur  Pearson. 
Fashion  in  Music. 
The  V'Lage  Concert. 

Musical  Herald, 

Mr.  John  North.     Portrait. 

Beale's  "Light  of  other  Daj's."     Portrait. 

The  Praise  Ser\-ice. 

Mr.  Edward  Lloj-d. 

Music  Study  in  Germany. 

Concerts  for  the  Masses. 


Musical  Times. 

More  Schumann  Le4:ters. 
The  Great  Composers — Wagner. 
Noises,  Necessary  and  Unnecessary. 
Music—"  Boat    Song "     (Four-part).      F.    H, 
Cowen. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 

Musical  Inconsistency. 

Music  in  the  Scotti^jh  Churches. 

Music  at  Sefton  Park  Presbj-terian  Church, 
Liverpool. 

Congregational  Psalmody  in  Yorkshire. 

Hymn  Tunes  adapt-ed  from  Classical  Melodies. 

The  Relations  between  Choir  and  Congre- 
gation. 

Musical  Opinion. 

The  Mozart  Opera  House.     (Illus.) 
Notes  on  the  Oratorios — "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
Modern  Singers  and  Singing.     John  Towers, 
The  State  and  Musical  Art.     A.  F.  Smith. 
A  Trio  of  Dramatic  Soprani. 
Greco-Etruscan  double  Flutes.      (Illus.) 

Century  Magazine. 
Chinese  Music.   With  Music.   H.  E.  Krehbiel. 

Deutsche  Revue.    Dec. 
Pope  Gregory  and  Music.     R.  Robert. 

Groombridge's  Magazine. 
A  Plea  for  the  Unmusical.    William  Archer. 

Maemillan's  Magazine. 
The  Jubilee  of  Tonic  Sol-fa.    J.  C.  Hadden. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.    Part  VI. 

The  Richard  Wagner  House  at  Wiirzburg. 
(Illus.) 

Universal  Review.    Dec. 

Musical  Culture  and  the  Popular  Concerts. 
H.  Arthur  Smith. 


Continuing  its  interesting  series  of  articles  on  our  leading  musical 
institutions,  the  Magazine  of  Musk  this  month  deals  with  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  City  fathers.  Lady 
readers  of  the  magazine  will  be  interested  in  the  portrait  aad 
biography  of  Miss  Kate  Steel,  recently  elected  the  first  lady  Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  since  1867  ;  and  those 
who  like  Mr.  Haweis's  peculiar  rhapsodical  style  may  welcome  his  paper 
on  Liszt  in  England,  in  which  we  find  none  of  the  crazy  nonsense 
retailed  ad  nauseam  in  connection  with  the  career  of  this  great  virtuoso  of 
the  pianoforte. 

In  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  Herr  Nieclcs,  of  Dumfries,  returns  to  the 
subject  of  travelling  concert  parties,  of  which  he  has  no  exalted  opinion. 
Herr  Niecks  complains  of  badly  selected,  badly  executed,  and  capriciously 
altered  programmes — evils  which  seem  to  have  their  root  in  the  mistaken 
belief  of  artists  that  provincial  audiences  have  no  taste  and  no  judgment. 

The  Musical  Age  this  month  drops  its  local  title,  and  takes  its  place 
among  the  regular  musical  journals  of  the  country.  In  its  pages  we  find 
what  is  stated  to  be  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Charles  Dickens, 
addressed  to  a  now  well-known  musician  in  the  North  of  England.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  the  Age  throwing  cold  water  on  the  City  Temple 
scheme  for  providing  the  working  people  with  a  little  music  during 
the  hour  of  the  midday  meal.  "Music  has  its  place — its  proper  and 
legitimate  place — but  it  isn't  in  the  City  Temple  during  the  workpeople's 
dinner  hour,"  We  are  glad  to  think  that  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
large  majority  of  musicians.  The  more  that  the  churches  are  open  during 
the  week  the  better,  and  so  long  as  the  people  will  come  in,  let  them 
remain  open. 

The  Musical  Herald  appears  this  month  in  its  enlarged  and  improved 
form.  In  the  usual  biographical  paper,  dealing  with  a  Huddersfield 
musician,  we  learn  something  of  the  Yorkshire  *' Sunday  Singings,"  which 
form  a  popular  attraction  in  the  summer.  This  is  an  excellent  idea 
which  might  be  followed  in  other  places.  Those  who  have  tried 
distinctive  services  of  praise  in  the  churches  on  Sunday  evenings  and 
have  found  it  diflicult  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  them,  will  profit  by  the 
Herald's  record  of  a  successful  series  of  such  services  carried  on  for  nearly 
twenty  ysars  by  Dr.  Patrick,  an  American  pastor,  at  AVest  Newton.  One 
topic  is  taken  each  evening,  and  the  short  address,  hymns,  and  music  are  all 
made  to  bear  on  that  topic.  Dr.  Patrick  says,  in  general,  the  themes  could 
be  classified  as  biblical,  historical,  biographical,  special,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  Musical  Times,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  tells  something 
of  its  own  history.  A  writer  fills  three  columns  in  dealing  with  the 
thousand-and-one  unnecessary  noises  of  the  Metropolis,  among  which  he 
classes  the  *' public  orchestral  manifestations  "  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  ear-shattering  whistling  of  the  railway  engines.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Heedless  Noise  should  be  founded. 

The  Nonconformist  Musiccd  Journal  continues  to  be  filled  from  month  to 
month  with  articles  of  much  practical  interest  to  church  musical  workers. 
Dr.  Spark,  the  well-known  Leeds  organist,  tells  the  interesting  fact  that 
he  Avas  the  first  to  compose  music  for  Keble's  "Sun  of  my  Soul."  Keble 
had  just  newly  written  the  hymn  when  Spark,  then  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was  introduced  to  him. 

Salzburg  is  soon  to  be  to  the  admirers  of  Mozart  what  Bayreuth  is  to  the 
admirers  of  Wagner,  It  is  to  have  a  splendid  opera  house  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  giving  of  model  presentations  of  Mozart's  operatic  composi- 
tions. The  cost  of  the  building,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  Musical 
Opinion,  is  estimated  at  £90,000,  and  it  is  said  that  the  staging  of  the  first 
opera  will  cost  £12,000,  Mr.  Toweis  has  no  very  high  opinion  of  some 
modern  singers  who  are  drawing  princely  fees  from  the  public. 


Art   in    the    Magazines. 
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ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES, 


The  Magazine  of  Art.    January,    is. 

Frontispiece  Piiotogravure,  Prof.  Ruskin  at 
Gleiifiulas. 

The  Portraits  of  John  Kuskin.  M.  H.  Spiel- 
manu.     With  6  Illustrations. 

The  Proper  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawing- 
Addressed  to  Students.  W.  Holmau  Hunt* 
With  4  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Modern  Pictures,  Mr.  Brocklebank's  Collection 
at  Childwall  Hall.  B.  Eimbault  Dibdin. 
With  6  Illustratisns. 

Belvoir  Castle  and  its  History.  F.  Stevenson. 
With  7  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore. 

The  Illustration  of  Books,  From  the 
Humorous  Arbist's  Point  of  View.  Harry 
Furniss.  With  8  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Alfred  W.  Hunt,  R.W.S.  Frederick  Wedmore. 
With  4  Illustrations  of  Alfred  Hunt's  Works. 

The  Chr  jnicle  of  Art. 


Art  Journal,    is.  6d. 

Winter  Ia  Brabant,  Seventeenth  Century. 
(Etching). 

Longford  Castle  Pictures  at  National  Gallery. 
(IHus.)    Sidney  Colvin. 

Kaemmerer.    (lUus.)     Georges  Cain. 

Lord  Tennyson's  Childhood.  (lUus.)  P. 
Anderson  Graham. 

Silks  and  Satins.  (Illus.)  Lucie  H.  Arm- 
strong. 

New  Caricaturist.    (Illus.)    Norman  Garstin. 

Gazette  des  Beaux    Arts.    1st  December' 

1890. 
Francois  Gerard.    (1st  Article.)    M.   Charle 

Bphrussi. 
Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.     (3rd  Article). 

A.  de  Champeaux. 
Francois  Rude.     (11th  Article).      L.  de  Four- 

caud. 
Boucher's  "  Muse  Erato."    A.  de  Champeauxi. 
Books  Noticed. 
Annotated  List  of  Works  published  in  France 

and  Abroad  during  the  Last  Half  of  1890. 

M.  Paulin  Teste. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.        • 

Christian  Art  in  the  15th  Century.    (Illus.) 

Igdrasil.     December. 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  Art. 
The  Half-Years  Art.     K.  Parkes. 

Velhagen   und    Klasing's   Neue   Monats- 
hefte.    December. 

The  Nativity  in  Art.  (II 'us.)  A.  Rosenberg. 
C.  W.  AUers,  Artist.     With  portrait. 

Paternoster  Review. 
J  an  Van  Beers.    With  portrait. 

Nineteenth  Century. 
Velasquez  and  h.s  King.    H.  A.  Kennedy. 

New  Review. 

Art,  the  Socialist  Ideal.    William  Morris. 


The  Magazine  of  Art  begins  admirably  with  Sir  E.  Millais'  portrait  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  at  Glenfinlas  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Spielmann 
on  ''Portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,"  beginning  with  Mr.  Ruskin  at  the  age  of 
three  and  a  half,  and  finishing  with  a  portrait  of  him  by  Mr.  Pilotelle  in 
1876.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  contributes  a  paper,  addressed  to  students,  on 
"The  Proper  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawing,"  with  four  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Hunt  of  studies  for  the  picture.  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  describes  the 
illustration  of  books  from  a  humorist  artist's  point  of  view,  and  illustrates 
his  article. 

The  Art  Journal  for  January  publishes  an  etching  by  Mr.  T.  Q.  Farrer, 
of  a  picture  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.  A.,  "Winter  in  Rebant,  Seventeenth 
Century."  The  following  are  among  the  chief  features  announced  for  tho 
new  year  : — 

"  Artists' Biographies :  The  Pilgrim's  Way;"  "Visits  to  Industrial  Centres;' 
"  Tennyson's  Childhood :  The  Western  Highlands ; "  "  Industrial  Art  in  Italy." 

Among  the  articles  promised  are  the  following  : — 

"  A  Summer  Tour  through  Continental  Galleries,"  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
"  The  Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Gallery,"  by  Sidney  Colvin  ;  "  Art  in 
America,"  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A. ;  "  Recent  Photography,"  by  Chas.  Hastings; 
"  The  Collection  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  by  J.  M.  Gray  ;  "  Humour 
in  Animals,"  illustrated  by  Louis  Wain. 

With  the  exception  of  an  article  upon  Christmas  Books,  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts  makes  no  difference  between  its  numbers  for  December 
and  for  other  months  of  the  year.  It  may  very  justly  feel  that  its  ordinary 
level  is  good  enough  for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  up  in  the  calm  levels 
to  which  it  aspires  to  lead  its  readers  the  festivities  of  common  life  call 
for  no  special  notice.  The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Gerard,  the  poet-artist,  king  of  painters  and  painter  of  kings.  It  is 
illustrated  with  three  full-length  sketches  and  several  heads,  which  enable 
one  to  understand  why  all  the  celebrities  of  the  Consulate,  the  First 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  should  have  waited  eagerly  as  they  did  for 
their  turn  of  occupying  his  pencil. 

Gerard  was  born,  as  it  chanced,  in  Rome,  where  his  father  was  attached 
to  the  French  Embassy,  in  the  year  1770,  and  the  talent  for  drawing  which 
he  displayed  almost  in  his  cradle  had  the  chance  of  full  instruction  and 
development.  He  worked  in  the  studio  -of  Brunet,  under  whom  David 
himself  had  been  glad  to  study,  and  wjien  he  was  only  twelve  years  old 
artistic  circles  of  Rome  were  already  ringing  with  his  praises  and  antici- 
pations of  the  future  which  lay  before.  Political  events  recalled  him,  still 
in  his  teens,  to  Paris.  He  was  glad  to  earn  his  bread  by  drawing  illustrations 
of  Racine  and  Virgil,  which  are  still  reproduced  in  some  of  the  best  editions 
for  Messrs.  Didot,  and  in  1795,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  established  his  reputation  by  the  portrait  of  Mdlle.  Brogniart  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Louvre.  Two  years  later  his  Cupid  and  Psyche  appeared, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  only  a  question  of  his  being  free  to  j)aint  every 
celebrity  of  the  day.  In  the  forty  years  during  which  he  continued  to  work, 
he  pamted,  besides  historical  pictures,  eighty-five  full-length  portraits 
and  over  two  hundred  others.  He  painted  Napoleon,  of  course,  and  both 
the  Empresses.  He  painted  Madame  de  Recamier  and  the  more  distin- 
guished of  the  Napolenoic  generals.  He  painted  Canova,  Mdlle.  Mars,  and 
Talma,  Talleyrand  also,  and  many  another  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
influence  made  the  history  of  their  day. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  Gerard  the  Gazette  contains  the  eleventh  article 
of  M.  Fourcaud's  series  upon  Francois  Rude,  and  a  continuation  of  M. 
Champeaux's  pleasant  studies  of  Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.  A  very  fine 
engraving  of  the  "  Muse  Erato  "  of  Boucher,  which  has  been  done  for  the 
Gazette  by  M.  Albert  Ardail,  and  would  have  been  published  long  since 
but  for  the  fact  that  M.  Ardail  was  prevented  from  finishing  his  work  by 
being  called  away  to  serve  his  time  as  a  soldier,  accompanies  this  number. 
There  is  also  a  table  of  contents  for  the  numbers  of  the  last  six  months. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Notice. — Forth",  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Book  they  may  require,  whether  or  not  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  followinn  List,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Ojfice  oj  the  itEVIEW  OF  Keviews,  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  tfie  Book  ordcrLd. 


ART. 

Adeline's  Art  Dietionapy.  (ViriueandCo.)  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  422.     Illustrations.     Price  7s.  6d. 

A  handy  little  volume,  giving  brief  definitions  of  the  more  important 
terms  used  in  Arc,  Archit<^cture,  Heraldiy,  and  Archseology.  Ic  is 
translated  from  Adeline's  "  Lexique  des  Termes  d'Art"  and  enlarged. 
Those  who  desire  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand a  technical  desciiptiou  of  a  picture  or  building,  will  no  doubt 
find  the  bjok  useful. 

Balch,    Elizabeth.      Glimpses    of     Old    English 
Homes-     (Macmillan  and  Co.)     8vo.  Cloth.     Pp.  viii.  224. 

In  this  volume  the  late  Miss  Balch  furnishes  historical  notices  of  eight 
famous  English  mansions — of  Penshurst,  Arundel  Castle,  Hiching- 
brooke,  Eridge  Castle,  Chiswick  House,  Berkeley'  Castle,  Highclere 
Castle,  and  Osterley  Park.     Each  notice  is  fully  illustrated. 

DoBSON,  Austin  (Editor),  and  Hugh  Thomson  (Artist). 

The   Viear   of  Wakefield.     (Macmillan  an'i   Co.)     ?vo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  340.     Price  6s. 

This  beautiful  edition  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's 
illustrations,  whieh  are  far  away  the  best  things  of  the  kind  ever 
done.  Mr.  Dobson's  preface  considers  Goldsmith's  immortiil  narrative 
almost  exclusively  as  a  subject  for  the  pen  of  the  artist;  and  ha 
writes  in  his  usual  learned  and  interesting  fashion  concerning  the 
many  previous  illustrated  editions  which  have  appeared. 

Chuech,  The  Rev.  A.  J.,  M.A.  The  Laureate's  Country 

(Seeley  and  Co.)    Folio.    Cloth.    Pp.  112.    Many  illustrations. 
Price  £1  Is. 

A  collection  of  fifteen  copper  plates,  and  many  other  engravings^f  places 
connected  with  the  poet  and  his  works,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hull.  These  drawings,  which  are  excellently  reproduced,  are  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  book.  Professor  Church  having,  as  he  himself 
modestly  remarks,  merely  performed  the  "  humble  function  "  of  writ- 
ing the  letterpress  for  them.  His  letterpress,  however,  is  most 
interesting,  and  the  views  put  forward  are  said  to  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Laureate  himself. 

Hunt,    Mrs.    Alfred    (Editor).      Richmondshire :    a 
Series  of  Twenty  Line  Engravings,  after  J.  M.  W. 

Turner.   (Virtue  and  Co.)    300  copies  printed.    Price  £3  3s. 

The  engravings  contained  in  this  sumptuous  volume  were  made  many 
years  ago  by  W.  11.  Smith,  J.  Le  Keux,  E.  Pye,  W.  Radclyffe, 
C.  Heath,  and  others.  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Huisli,  who  contributes  an 
Introduction  to  the  volume,  thinks  that  it  is  "a  distinct  gain  to  art 
literature  that  these  plates  should  again  come  to  1  ght  in  so  well 
preserved  a  condition  " — a  statement  in  which  all  admirers  of  Turner 
will  concur.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  supplies  an  histjrical  and  descriptive 
note  to  each  plate. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  M.P.     From   Charing  Cross  to 

St.  "Paul's.     (Seeley  and  Co.)      Large  4to.     Cloth.     Pp.  GO, 

i'umerous  illustrations.     Price  £1  Is. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  an  agreeable  and  chatty  companion  in  the 
discursive  ramble  described  in  this  book  ;  but  its  raison  d'etre  is  con- 
tained not  in  \t&  letterpress,  but  in  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  vigorous 
illustrat  o.is.  There  are  twelve  large  plates,  as  well  as  numerous 
6maller  engravings  in  the  text,  all  of  which  are  excellently  reproduced. 

Burdett,  Henry  c.    Prince,  Princess,  and  People. 

(George    Routledge   and   Sons.)      8vo.     Paper   covers.     Pp. 
394.     Portraits  and  autographs.     Price  Is. 

Mr.  Burdett's  book  bids  fair  to  become  the  standard  work  on  the  lives 
and  careers  of  our  future  king  and  queen.  He  gives  a  full  and  accu- 
rate account  of  tJie  social  progress  and  development  of  our  own  times, 
as  illuftrated  by  the  public  life  and  work  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  lS63-ld90. 


Crowest,  Frederick  J.  Cherubini.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  116.     Price  3s. 

The  latest  addition  to  a  series  of  biographical  and  critical  mouographs 
published  under  the  general  title  of  the  "  Great  Musiciaiu  "  series. 

Senior,  William.  The  Thames  from  Oxford  to  the 
Tower.  (John  C.  Nimmo.)  Demy  4to.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  30 
etchings.     Price  £3  3s, 

The  main  attraction  of  this  handsome  volume  is,  of  course,  the  thirty 
original  Painters'  Etchings,  by  Mr.  Francis  Walker.  Mr.  William 
Senior— well  known  to  anglers  as  "  Ked  Spinner  "  and  to  journahsts  as 
the  special  pageant  reporter  of  the  Daily  Xews — has,  however,  added 
considerably  to  its  interest  and  value  by  the  pleasantly  written  letter- 
press whicii  he  has  supplied. 

Stirling- Maxwell,  Sir  William,  Bart.    Annals  of 

the   Artists    of    Spain.     (John   C.   Nimmo.)     Small   4to. 

Cloth.     Gilt  top      I'our  volumes.     Price  £1  Is.  per  volume. 

This  work  has  always  been  the  recognisea  English  authority  upon  the 
art  and  artists  of  Spain.  It  has  long  been  out  of  print,  however,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  practically  unprocurable.  The  present  edition 
(which  is  limited)  contains  all  the  author's  latest  additions,  correc- 
tions, and  annotatious,  ani  is  illustrated  by  the  original  woodblocks 
and  steel  engravings.  It  forms  the  first  four  volumes  of  a  new, 
uni^rm,  and  limited  edition  of  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell's 
works. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Beatrice,  H.R.H.  Princess   Henry   of   Battenberg. 

(Translator.)      The    Adventures   of    Count    George 

Albert  of  Erbaeh.  '(jSohn  Murray.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  322. 

Portrait.     Price  10s.  6d. 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  classify  this  book.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a 
story.  One  reviewer  indeed — overlooking  the  date,  1614 — calls  it  a 
*'  mediaeval  romance."  The  central  figure,  Count  Erbaeh,  however,  is. 
a  real  personage,  and  it  is  said  that  Herr  Kraus,  the  author  of  the- 
volume,  made  free  use  of  the  family  archives  in  putting  it  together. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Princess  Beatrice  is  connected  by  marriag;* 
to  the  present  head  of  the  Erlxich  family;  hence,  no  doubt,  this  ten- 
tative excursion  into  the  field  of  littrature.  On  the  whole  Her  Royal 
Highness  has  pYoduced  a  readable  translation  of  an  interesting  book. 

Blind,  Mathilde  (Translator).  The  Journal  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xxxvi.  G94.     Portraits.     Price  7s.  6d. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  remarkable  book.  For  a  full 
description  of  the  "  Journal,"  see  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of 
llEVlEWd  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  539-519). 

Brewster,  F.  Carroll,  LL.D,      Disraeli  in  Outline. 

(Cassell  and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  394.     Price  7s.  6d. 

T-iis  compllai-ion  comprises  a  short  biograpby  of  Lord  Beacc.isfield,  and 
an  abridgment  cf  all  his  novels  containing  lists  of  principal  characters, 
plots,  remarkable  criticisms,  etc.    A  full  inrtex  is  appended. 

Browne,  G.  Lathom.     Nelson.    (Fisher   Unwin.)    8vo. 
Cloth.     Pp.  xxxii.  472.     Portraits.     Price  18s. 

The  excellent  idea  which  Mr.  Lathom  Browne  has  kept  steadily  in  view,, 
in  compiling  this  book,  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Lord  kelson,  as  t)ld  by  himse'f,  his  comrades,  and  his  friends. 
A  more  interesting  and  real  life  of  Nelson  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ; 
all  the  information  being  given  at  first  hand,  and  not  as  filtered, 
through  the  medium  of  a  biographer's  brain.  The  portraits  and 
fac-similes  add  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  handsome 
volume. 
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DuNCKLEY,  Henry,  ll.d.  Lord  Melbourne.  (Samp- 
son Ldw,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  298.  Portrait. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Dunckley  ("  Verax  ")  has  been  chosen  to  follow  Mr.  Froude,  whose 
brilliant  aiid  fascinating  study  of  Beaconstield  introduced*  the 
*'  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  "  a  month  or  so  aj^o.  No  nioi'e  perfect 
contrast,  as  well  between  writers  as  between  subjects,  could  ha 
jmagmed.  Lord  Melbjurne  was  really  a  prime  minister  malgre  lui  ; 
but  he  did  h  s  duty  to  the  bt-^t  of  his  ability,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Empire  whose  destinies  he  for  a  time  controlled.  Dr.  Dunckley 
has  also  done  his  beat,  a. id  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  useful,  it' 
fiober  and  uneutrancing,  narrative. 

GossE,  Edmund.    The  Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse, 

F.R.S.    (Kegan  Paul,  Triibner,  Trench  and  Co.)     Demy  8vo. 

Cloth.    Pp.  388.    Price  15s. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  here  relates,  in  his  own  attractive  manner,  the  story 
of  his  father's  life — a  life  full  of  hardships,  misfortune,  and,  for  a  time 
at  least,  of  failure.  It  was  only  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Philip  Henry 
Gosse  commenced  to  write  on  scientitic  subjects,  thdt  lie  really  found 
his  metier,  and  that  his  prospects  began  perceptibly  to  improve.  He 
ended  by  being  one  of  the  most  populai:  among  popular  writers  on 
natural  histjry. 

Jepfeeson,  Joseph.       Autobiography.       (T.  Fisher 

Unwin.)   8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  502.    Many  Illustrations.  Price  16s 

This  autobiography  has  already  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazin",  and 
consequently,  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  magazine,  as  well  as  to 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  reprint  is,  as  regards  type, 
paper,  and  binding,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Meynell,  Wilfrid.  John  Henry  Newman,  the 
Founder  of  Modern  Anglicism,  and  a  Cardinal  of 

the  Roman  Church.    (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and 
Co.)     8vc.     Cloth.     Pp.  116.     Price  2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book,  in  spite  of  its  long-winded  title.  It  is 
founded  upon  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Meynell  to  the  Contem- 
porary lievietv  soon  after  Newman's  death  -an  article  with  which 
leaders  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  no  doubt  familiar. 

Moeley,  Henry,  LL.D.  (Editor.)  Memoirs  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  written  by  himself;  and  a  Selection  from 
his  Letters,  with  Occasional  Notes  and  Narratives 

by  John,   Lord  Sheffield.     (Routledge  and  Sons)     8vo. 
cloth.     Pp.  446.     Price  2s.  Cd. 

Gibbon's  "  Memoirs  " — by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  his  posthu- 
mous works — are  familiar  to  every  literary  student,  and  it  will  ba 
sufficient  here  merely  tj  commend  Mr.  fienry  Morley's  handsome 
and  handy  reprint. 

Oliphant,  Cyril  Francis.  Alfred  de  Musset.  (Black- 
wood and  Sons.)    8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  200.     Price  2s.  6d. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers  " 
series,  and  an  interesting  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  great 
French  poet.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  little  book,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  last  work  of  the  author,  who  was  a  sou  of  the  general 
editor  of  the  seiies,  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Reed,  Thomas  Allen.  A  Biography  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man, Inventor  of  Phonography.  (Griffith,  Farran  and 
Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  192.  Portrait  and  illustrations. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

This  account  of  the  life  of  the  Master  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  oldest 
and  most  devoted  disciples.  It  needs  no  recommendation  to  phono- 
graphers  ;  and  if  only  half  of  those  who  earn  their  living  by  the  use 
of  Mr.  Pitman's  unrivalled  system  of  shorthand  writing  purchase  the 
book,  neither  Mr.  Reed  nor  his  publishers  will  have  any  cause  of 
complaint. 

Reid,  t.  Wemyss.  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Friendships 
of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  first  Lord  Houghton. 

(Cassell  and  Co.)     8vo.       2  vols.     Cloth.      Pages  xiv.— 528, 
and  viii.  546.     Portraits.     Price  32s. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  biography  of  the  past  year.  It  is  no  mere 
ephemeral  publication :  its  interest— like  that  of  Fronde's  "  Carljde" — 
will  be  fresh  for  many  years  to  come,  and  its  contents  will  be  as  largely 
drawn  upon  by  the  literary  historian  as  those  of  the  latter  biography. 
Lord  Houghton  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  who  made  hosts  of 
distinguished,  friends,  and  on  account  of  the  references  to  these 
friends,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  the  book  Is  one  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die. 


Russell,  W.  Clark.     Nelson's  Works  and  Deeds. 

(Sampson   Low,    Marston  and   Ca)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.   224, 

Price  3s.  Gd. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  who  recently  wrote  on  Nelson  in  the 
"  Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series,  allows  the  great  Admiral  lo  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  in  his  own  words.  The  book  is  compiled  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  Mr.  Lathom  Brown,  already  catalogued,  the  extracts 
in  this  case  being  confined  to  Nelson's  despatches  and  correspondence. 

Sanders,    Lloyd    C.     Life    of    Richard    Brinsley 

Sheridan.      (Walter    Scott.)      8vo.      Cloth.     Pp.  xii.— 178. 

Price  Is. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott's  "  Great  Writers  "  series  is  familiar  toa'l.  One  ex- 
pects to  find,  and  usually  does  find,  a  succinct  biography,  toget  her  with 
some  useful  criiicism.  Then  there  is  always  a  valuable  bibliographj' 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson,  of  the  British  Museum,  wnich,  by  itself,  is 
often  worth  the  money  asked  for  the  book.  Tlie  author  of  "  The 
Rivals"  and  of  "The  School  for  Scandal"  was  assuredly  a  "  great 
writer,"  and  Mr.  Sanders's  little  biography  has  consequently  a  very 
d.stinct  right  to  exist. 

The   Journal   of  Sir   Walter    Scott:    From   the 
Original   Manuscript    at    Abbotsford.     (Edinburgh  ,- 

David  Douglas.)     Demy  8vo.     Cloth.     2  vols.     Price  32s. 

The  voluminous  extracts  which  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers; 
have  no  doubt  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  a  portion  cf  the - 
conteuts  of  these  interesting  and  important  volumes.  The  journai?,. 
was  largely  drawn  upon  by  Lockhart  in  the  preparation  of  his  "  Life  : 
of  Scott,''  but  much  remained  unpublished.  To  the  literary  his- 
torian Mr.  Douglas's  volumes  are  indispensable. 

Setox-Karr,   w.    S.     The    Marquess    CornewalL 

(Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press).     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  202. 

Map.     Price  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Mr.  Frcwde's  excellent  "  Rulers  of  India"  series. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
A.  Encyclopedias. 
Blaekie's  Modern  Cyclopaedia.    Yoi.  Vlii.     (Blaekie 

and  Son.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  512.     Price  6s. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  commended  this  excellent  work  of.  -; 
reference,  which  the  eighth  volume  ("  Skeat  "to  "  Zym  ')  now  brings 
to  a  close.  Looking  at  the  eight  volumes  as  they  stand  side  by  side 
upon  the  shelf,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a  more  handsome  and  useful 
addition  to  a  library  (pubhc  or  private)  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The 
money  which  the  complete  Cyclopedia  costs  c  juid  not  be  more  sensibly 
laid  out. 

Cassell's  Concise  Cyclopsedia.   (Cassell  and  Co.)   8vo. . 

Cloth.     Pp.  1,340.     Price  7s.  6d. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  lay  out  the  coup'e  of  pounds  required  to  pur- 
chase the  volumes  last  re"f erred  to  will  find  "  Cassell's  Concise  Cyclo- 
poedia  "  the  next  best  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Wiillain 
Heaton,  and  comprises  nearly  12,000  short  articles  on  mytholO;,ical, 
historical,  biographical,  geographical,  topographical,  scieutihc  and., 
technical  subjects.    New  and  cheaper  edition. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.    Vol.   VI.    (W.  and  R. 

Chambers.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  328.     Price  10s.  6d. 

After  the  "  Encj clopaedia  Brltannica"— tnat  monument  of  learning, 
and  enterprise— comes  the  Encyclopa;dia  of  Chambers,  of  wh  ch  ay 
new  and  revised  edition  is  now  ni  course  of  publication.  In  the  si-xtu' 
volume  before  us  ("  Humber  "  to  "  Malta")  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and* 
others  write  on  "Ireland";  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  on  "Jerusalem; 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  on  "Jesus  Christ;"  and  Canon  Ainger,  on 
"Charles  Lamb."  The  volume  is  enriched  by  numerous  illustrative 
cuts. 

B.    Year  Books  fop.  1S91. 

Whittakee,  T:tomas  P.    (Editor.)     Barker's  Facts 

and  Figures  for  the  Year  1891.    (Warne  and  Co.)   Crown 

8vo.     Limp  cloth.     Pp.  320.     Price  Is. 

Amasspf  infoimation  alphabetically  arranged,  concerning  commerce, 
government,  insurance,  agriculture,  population,  education,  finance, 
health,  religion,  railways,  wealta  and  the  general  moral,  social, 
physical,  and  economical  conditi^'U  of  nations  and  peoples. 

The  Year  Book  of  Commerce.    (Cassell  and  Co.)  8vo. 

cloth.     Pp.  xxii.— 282. 

Compiled  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  the  secretary  to  that  body,  this 
annual  statistical  volume  of  reference  will  prove  of  especial  value  to 
business  men  who  will  find  in  it  much  information  not  elsewhere 
accessible. 
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The  Year  Book  of  Photography,  and  *' Photo- 
graphic News  "  Almanac  for  1890.  (Piper  and  Carter.) 
8vo,     Paper  covers.     Pp.  256,  cxliv.     Illustrations.     Price  Is. 

A  cheap  and  comprehensive  annual,  containing  the  results  of  photo- 
graphic experimenting  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  articles, 
t'ormula^.'details  of  jDrocesses,  tables,  &c. 

The  Public  Schools'  Year-Book.    1890.    (Swan  Son- 

nenschein  and  Co.)    8vo.    Limp  cloth.    Pp.  152.    Price  2s.  6d, 

Deals  with. both  sides  of  public  school  life — the  educational  and  athletic. 
It  is  edited  by  three  public  school  men  hailing  from  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  Winchester. 


ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  AND   LAW. 
"A  Bareister."     Every   Man's   Own  Lawyer;  a 
Handy  Book  of  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Equity. 

(Crosby,   Lockwood  and  Co.)    8vo.     Cloth.    Pp.   xiv.   G8G. 
Price  6s.  8d. 

There, is  a  general  impression — which  is  sedulously  fostered  by  the 
legal  profession — that  the  man  who  becomes  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client.  If  the  aim  of  the  book  before  us  was  to  induce  people 
to  go  to  law,  we  .should  unhesitatingly  condemn  it.  But  we  thinlc 
that  its  lucid  and  practical  summary  of  the  present  state  of  English 
law  is  likely  to  have  an  entirelj'  opposite  effect.  Ignorantia  legis  jion 
excusat,  says'the  old  legal  maxim;  and  if  only  for  this  reason  "a 
Barrister's  '  book  ought  to  be  read.  The  present  edition — the  28th — is 
i-evised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Graham,  Williai^i,  M.A.    Socialism,  Old  and  New.. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  416.    Price  5s 

We  have  only  space  to  chronicle  the  publication  of  this  temperate 
discussion  of  socialism  and  tlie  socialistic  idea.  It  forms  a  volume  of 
the  well-known  "  International  Scieutilic  Series." 

Mazzini.    Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini. 

(Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)    8vo.     Cloth.     6  vols.     Price  4s.  6d. 
each. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  have  commenced  to  publish  a  handy 
edition  of.Mazzini,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes,  issued  at 
monthly  intervals.  Of  the  volumes  already  out,  I.  and  III,  are 
"  Autobiographical  and  Political,"  and  Vol.  II.  "  Critical  and  Literary.', 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.     Oxford  Lectures 
and    other    Discourses.     (Macmiiian  and  Co.)     8vo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  X.  304.     Price  9s. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  and  it 
was  iji  that  capacity  tliat  some  of  these  lectures— "  Methods  of 
Jurisprudence"  and  "The  King's  Peace"  for  example — were  de- 
livered. Others,  such  as  those  on  "  Religious  Equality  "  And  "  Home 
Rule,"  are  of  mere  general  interest. 


ESSAYS,  CPITICISM,   AND   BELLES    LETTRES. 

Barker,  Henry,  J.,  B.A.  Our  Boys  and  Girls  at 
School:  their  Naivete,  Humour,  and  Wit.  (Arrow- 
smith.)     Svo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.  188.     Price  Is. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Barker's  very  entertaining  volumes.  Most  of  its 
contents  have  already  appeared  in  some  of  the  magazines,  and  are 
therefore  more  or  less  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Hevikw  of  Reviews. 

Earle,  John,  M.A.     English  Prose :   Its  Elements, 

History,  and  Usage.     (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth. 

Price  16s. 

This  is  absolutely  the  best  work  upon  English  composition  which  we 
have  ever  come  across.  It  covers  a  very  wide  field,  and  no  Englishman 
who  desires  to  write  good  prose  should  be  without  it. 

Hill,  George  Birkbeck,  LL.D.  Footsteps  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  (Scotland.)  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.) 
4to.  Half-bound.  Pp.  xviii.  318.  Illustrations.  Price 
£3  3s. 

Dr.  Hill,  who  has  produced  a  very  fine  edition  of  Boswell,  is,  it  seems, 
making  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  through  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
footsteps  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Scotland  has  afforded  him  sufficient 
material  for  one  -.chatty  voluine,  tlie  value  of  wliich  i3  considerably 
enhanced  by  Mr.  Lancelot  >Speed's  illustrations. 


Hill,  George  Birkbeck,  LL.D.  (Editor.)  Lord 
Chesterfield's   Worldly  Wisdom.       (Oxford:  at  the 

Clarendon  Press.)    Crown  Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  lii.  234.    Price  6s. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  writings  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
selection,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  who  "slated"  Lord  Carnarvon's 
edition  of  the  "Letters"  in  an  early  number  of  the  SpeaJcer,  may  be 
assumed  to  know  his  subject  well.  His  fulness  of  knowledge  is  such 
indeed  tliat  he  rather  overweiglas  the  volume,  by  one  long,biographical, 
historical,  and  critical  introduction,  which  he  contribut.es.  The  book 
is  uniform  with  some  selections  from  Clarendon,  published  a  year  ago 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  Over  the  Teacups. 
(Sampson  Lovi^,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  318. 
Price  6s. 

These  charming  papers  are  reprinted  from  an  American  magazine.  No 
doubt  many  persons  who  have  read  and  admired  the  extracts  from 
them  which  have  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  will  be  glad 
to  possess  the  complete  series  in  handy  volume  form. 

Saintsbury,  George.   Essays  in  English  Literature. 

(Percival  and  Co.)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  xxx.  452.     Price  7s.  6d. 

These  "  Essays "  are  for  the  most    part    reprinted  from  Macmillan's 

^  iVagazine,  to  which  Mr.    Saintsbury  is  a  regular  contributor.     They 

'deal  with  "  The  Kinds  of  Criticism,"  Craboe,  Hogg,  Sydney  Smith, 

Jeffrey,  Hazlitt,  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  Peacock,  Wilson  (Christopher 

North),  De  Quincey,  Lockhart,  Praed,  and  Borrow. 

Shorter,  Clement  King  (Editor).  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Apprenticeship  and  Travels,  translated  by 

Thomas    Carlyle.      (David    Stott.)      8vo.      Cloth.      Two 
volumes.     Portrait.     Price  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Professor  Dowden  contributes  an  Introduction  to  this  most  recent 
reprint  of  Carlyle's  translation  of  the  "  "Wilhelm  Meister."  Since  the 
publication  of  this  book,  Mr.  Clement  King  Shorter  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Latey,  who 
has  resigned.  Mr.  Shorter  has  been  a  clerk  in  Somerset  House,  and 
has  contributed  book  notices  to  the  Star.  Besides  editing  the  book 
before  us,  he  has  added  a  few  pages  of  notes  which,  however,  are 
not  on  the  whole  particularly  helpful. 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works  of  fiction 
published  during  the  last  two  months.  Two  and  three 
volume  novels  are  generally  obtained  from  the  circulating 
library,  so  that  the  size  and  price  of  one-volume  novels  only 
are  here  given  : — 

Three-Volume  Novels. 
Besant,  Walter.  Arm  Orel  of  Lyonesse :  a  Romance 

of  To-day.     (Chatto  and  Windus.) 

Bickley,  a.  Charles,  and  George  S.  Curryer.  Hand- 
fasted.     (Ward  and  Downey.) 

Black,    William.      Stand    Fast,    Craig-Royston ! 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.) 

BoLDREwooD,  RoLF.  A  Colonlal  Reformer.  (Mac- 
miiian and  Co.) 

Bourne,  Mrs.     Beta.     (Ward  and  Downey.) 

Derwent,  Leith.    a  Daughter  of  the  Pyramids. 

(Bentleyand  Son.) 

Fenn,  G.  Manville.  a  Double  Knot.  .  (Methuen  and 
Co.) 

Frederic,  Harold.    In  the  Valley.    (Heinemann.) 

King,  R.  Ashe  ("  Basil.")  Love's  Legacy.  (Ward  and 
Downey.) 

NoRRis,  W.  E.     Mareia.     (John  Murray.) 

Prinsep,  Val,  a.r.a.     Virginia:    a  Tale   of  One 

Hundred  Years  Ago.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 

Spender,  Mrs.  J.  K.     Lady  Hazleton's  Confession, 

(Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) 

Westbury,  Hugh.  The  Deliverance  of  Robert 
Carter.     (Bentley  and  Son.) 
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Two- Volume  Novels. 
Cbow,  Louisa.    An  Honourable  Estate.    (Chapman 
and  Hall.) 

Edwaeds,  Mrs.  Sutherland.     The    Secret  of  the 
Princess  :  A  Tale  of  Country,  Camp,  Court,  Convict, 
and  Cloister  Life  in  Russia.    (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
Price,  Eleanor  C.     The  Little  One.    (Bentleyand  Son.) 
Novels  in  One  Volume. 

Anon.  Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge  :  A  Series  of 
Family  Letters.  (Chatto  and  Wlndus.)  12mo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  132.     Price  Is. 

"  Barclay  North  "  (W.  C.  Hudson.)  Jack  Gordon, 
Knight  Errant,  Gotham,  1883.    (Cassell  and  Co.)    8vo. 

Boards.    Pp.  248.    Price  2s. 

Same  Author.     The  Diamond  Button :  Whose  was 

It  ?    (Cassell  and  Co.)    8vo.    Boards.    Pp.  248.    Price  2s. 

Described  as  "a  tale  from  the  diary  of  a  lawyer  and  the  note-book  of  a 
reporter." 

Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus.     Miss   Pringle's   Pearls. 

(Hutchinson  and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  280.    Illustrations. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Beaconsfield,  Earl  of.  Tales  and  Sketches. 
(Paterson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  390.  Portrait.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

A  collection  of  some  of  Disraeli's  earlier  writings,  edited,  with  a  pre- 
fatory memoir,  by  Mr.  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.A. 

Berris,  Bernard.  Lady  Bough.  (Eden,  Remington 
and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  332.     Price  Gs. 

BoYSB,    Mrs.   Murdered,    or  ?    (Arrowsmith.) 

8vo.     Paper  covers.     Pp.  248.     Price  Is. 

Britton,  J.  J.  Flight.  (Trischler  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Paper  covers.     Pp.  148.     Price  Is. 

Caine,    Hall.       The    Bondman:    a    New    Saga. 

(Heinemann.)     8vo.      Cloth.     Pp.  340.     Price  3s.  Gd. 
A  "  popiflar  edition"  in  one  volume. 

CoLMORE,  G.  A  Living  Epitaph.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  276.     Price  6s: 

Crawford,    F.  Marion.     Greifenstein.      (Macmillan 
and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  35G.     Price  3s.  Gd. 
A  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  three-and-sixpenny  series. 

Same   Author.     Sant'    Hario.      (Macmillan  and   Co.) 
8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  444.     Price  3s.  Gd. 
Uniform  with  the  preceding. 

CuRTois,  M.A.      Jenny:  A  Village  IdylL      (Eden, 

Remington  and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  292.     Price  Gs. 

Donovan,  Dick.  Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  ?  and 
other  Detective  Stories.     (Chatto  and  Windus.)     Svo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  314.     Price  2s.  Gd. 

Fenn,  Georgd  Manville.    A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 

(Ward  and  Downey.)    8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  284.     Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Price  5s. 

Fitzgerald,  S.  J.  Adair.    Sketches  from  Bohemia. 
"(Tarstow,  Denver  and  Co.)      8vo.    Papers  covers.     Pp.  158. 
Price  Is, 

Garnett,  Richard,  ll.D.  (Editor.)  Tales  and 
Stories,  by  Mary  WoUstonecraft  Shelley.     (Paterson 

and  Co.)     8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  xiv.— 386.    Portrait.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Tales,  now  collected  for  the  first  time,  and  prefaced  bv  an  introdu'-tion 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Garnett.  Uniform  with  the  tales  mentioned 
above. 

Gerrare,  w.     Rufin's   Legacy :    a   Theosophical 

Romance.      (Hutchinson  and  Co.)      Svo.    Cloth.     Pp.  312. 
Price  Gs. 


Greenwood,  James.  Jerry  Jacksmith  of  Lower 
London.  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.  2(X).     Price  Is. 

GuNTER,  Archibald  Clavering.  Miss  Nobody  of 
Nowhere.     (Routledge  and  Sons.)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  294. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider,  and  Andrew  Lang.  The 
World's  Desire.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  318.     Price  Gs. 

Hutcheson,  Marie.    Taia  :  A  Shadow  of  the  Nile. 

(Eden,  Remington  and  Co.)    Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  152. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.  Told  after  Supper.  (Leadenhall 
Press.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  170.  Illustrations  by  Kenneth  M. 
Skeaping.     Price  3s.  Gd. 

Jerrold,  Douglas.  Tales.  (Paterson  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Cloth.     Pp.  372.     Price  3s.  Gd. 

A  volume  of  tales  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Logie  Robert- 
son, M.A.  Uniform  with  the  Beaconsfield  and  Mary  Shellev  tales 
noticed  above. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  and 
Other  Eerie  Tales.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Paper  covers.     Pp.  104.     Price  Is. 

Knight,  William,  LL.D.   (Editor).      Tales  by  Leigh 

Hunt.     (Paterson  and  Co.)     Svo.    Cloth.     Pp.  xxxviii.— 388. 

Portrait.     Price  3s.  Gd. 

Tales  collected  and  edited  for  the  first  time.  Uniform  with  the 
"  Tales"  by  Beaconsfield,  Mary  Shelley,  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  herein- 
before catalogued. 

Lee,  Edgar.  Maria  and  L  (Arrowsmith.)  Svo.  ,  Paper 
covers.     Pp.  25G.     Price  2s. 

Lee,  Edwin.  The  Missing  Member;  or,  Sergeant 
Clinch's  Secret.  (Eden,  Remington  and  Co.)  Svo.  Paper 
covers.     Pp.  224.     Price  Is. 

Magdalen,  Brooke.  The  Story  of  Eleanor  Lambert. 

(Fisher  Unwin.)      Oblong   Svo.      Paper    covers.      Pp.    166. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

A  volume  of  tlie  "  Pseudonym  Library." 

'  Michael  Rustoff."  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say? 
or,  A  Calamity  of  Tv/o  Legs  (a  Book  for  a  Man). 

(Henry  Glashier,  95,  Strand,  W.C.)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  206. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Glashier  informs  us  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  well-known  literary 
man  who  has  already  published  some  twenty  books,  but  who  now 
prefers  to  write  under  an  assumed  name. 

Pearce,    J.   H.     Esther   Pentreath,    the   Miller's 

Daughter.      (Fisher      Unwin.)      Svo.      Cloth.      Pp.    318. 

Price  Gs. 

"  A  study  of  life  on  the  Cornish  coast. ' 

Reade,  Mrs.  r.  h.  The  Goldsmith's  Ward :  a  Tale  of 
London  in  the   Fifteenth  Century.      (Chapman  and 

Kail).     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  406.     27  illustrations.     Price  6s. 

Smith,  Lucy  P.  Doctor  Cameron-  (Eden,  Remington 
and  Co.)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  278.     Price  6s. 

Tolstoi,  Lyof.    Work  while  Ye  have  the  Light- 

(Heinemann.)     Svo.     Paper  covers.     Price  2a.  6d. 

The  latest  volume  in  Heinemann's  "  International  Library."  The 
ftory — extracts  from  Avhich  have  already  appeared  in  the  Review  OF 
JJeviews — is  translated  by  Dr.  E.  J.  JDillon,  and  prefaced  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse. 

GEOGRAPHY,  ETHNOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bro^vx,  Dr.  Robert  (Editor).  The  Adventures  of 
Thomas  Fellow,  of  Penryn,  Mariner.  Three  and 
Twenty  Years  in  Captivity  among"  the  Moors.    (T. 

Fisher  Unwin.)    Svo.    Cloth.  Pp.  380.  Hlustrations.    Price  os. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  in  the  very  interesting  "  Adventure 
Scries." 
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GuiLLEMARD,  F.  H.  H.,  M.A.  The  Life  of  Ferdinand 
Magellan  and  the  first    Circumnavigation  ot   the 

Globe,       (Philip    and    Son.)       8vo.     Cloth.      Fp.    x.    351. 
Portrait,  illustrations,  and  maps.      Price  4s.  6d. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "  Worlds  Great  Explorers  and  Explorations" 

scries. 

James,  N.  L.,  M.A.    The  Unknown  Horn  of  Africa, 

(Philip  and  Son.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  xx.  274.     Price  7s.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  an  interesting  work,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  exploration  from  Berbera  lo  the  Leopard  river.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  the  narrative  portion  and  notes  only. 

Nansen,  Feidtjof.  The  First  Crossing  of  Green- 
land. (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  2  vols. 
Illustrations.     Price  3Gs. 

Next  to  Mr.  Stanley's  work  on  "  Darkest  Africa  "  tliis  is  vinquestionably 
the  most  important  record  of  travel  brought  out  during  the  past 
year.  The  English  edition  has  been  translated  *r(jm  the  Norwegian 
"by  Mr.  H.  M.  Sepp,  B.A. 

White,  Arthur  Silva.  The  Development  of  Africa. 

(Philip  and  Son.)    8vo.     Cloth.    Pp.  344.     Fourteen  coloured 

Maps.     Price  14s. 

In  this  volixme,  the  Secretary  of  t^'e  Royal  Scotfsh  Geographical 
Society  gives  a  genei-al  view  of  the  geography,  climaie,  geology, 
populations,  and  relitjions  of  Africa,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  tiie 
slave-trade,  exploration  and  future  of  comnitrce,  and  the  recent 
partition  of  a  portion  of  the  continent. 

HISTORY. 
Andrews,  William,  F.R.H.S.   Old-Time  Punishments. 

<Hull :  Andrews  and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  252.     Illustra- 
tions.    Price  6s. 

Those  interested  in  old-time  punishments,  whether  humorous  or  cruel, 
will  tind  a  lield  of  information  in  Mr.  Andrews'  book.  The  ducking- 
stool — a  specific  for  colds — as  well  as  the  pillory  and  tlie  stocks,  are 
described  at  length ;  as  also  are  such  barba»ous  punishments  as 
Avhipping,  boiling  to  death,  la  peine  forte  et  dure,  etc. 

Clinch,  George.  Marylebone  and  St.  Paneras: 
their  History,  Celebrities,  Buildings,  and  Institu- 
tions. (Truslove  and  Shirley.)  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  236.  Many 
illustrations.    Price  12s. 

■This  is  a  book  on  simi'ar  lines  to  "  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles,"  noticed 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  some  months  ago.  Tyburn  is  among  the 
many  interesting  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Clinch  deals. 

Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.,  M.A.  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  Struggle  of  Protestantism  for  Existence.  (Put- 
nam's Sons.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xviii.  316.  Map,  portraits, 
and  illustrations.     Price  5s. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nation"  Series,  edited  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the 
series  fully  bears  out  the  promise  of  the  initial  volume  (Clark  s 
"  Nelson  ")  recently  noticed  in  this  Review. 

Hale,  Susan.  Mexico.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin).  8vo. 
Cloth.     Pp.  XX.  428.    Jllustrations.     Price  5s. 

The  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series  is  now  too  well  known  to  need 
comnipndation  here.  "  Mexico"  is  the  latest  addition  to  this  valuable 
collection  of  popular  histories. 

Harrison,   Wilmot.     Memorable  London   Houses. 

<^Sampson   Low,  Marston  and  Co.")     Sm.  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  x. 
224.     Price  2s.  6d. 

This  little  work  is  arranged  like  a  guide-book,  but  is  more  interesting 
than  such  publications  usually  are.  Nearly  all  the  London  houses 
which  are  famous  from  the  historical  or  literary  point  if  view  are 
included  in  Mr.  Harrison's  volume  and  in  the  reference  plan  prefixed 
thereto.  The  "illustrative  anecdotes"  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
book. 

Oliphant,   Mrs.    Royal   Edinburgh:    Her  Saints, 

Kings,  and  Scholars.     (MacmiUan  and  Co.)     Medium  8vo. 
Cloth.     Illustrations.     Price  £1  Is. 

This  volume  is  uniform  witli  the  well-known  "  Makers  of  Venice  "  and 
similar  works.  The  first  part  dejvla  with  "  Margaret  of  Scotland — 
Queen  and  Saint;"  the  second  part  wi'h  the  "Stewards  of  Scot- 
land'— the  five  Jameses;  the  tliird  part  with  the  "Time  of  the 
Piophets  ;  "  and  the  fourth  part  with  the  "  modern  "  city.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  by  Mr.  George  Reid. 

Relics  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart.     (Macmiiian 

and  Co.)  Folio.    Levant  morocco,  gilt  edqjes.    Price  £7  7s.  t?.^/. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  books  ever  issued  by  an  Fnglish 
piiblisher.  It  consists  of  forty  drawings  in  colour,  by  Mr.  William 
(libb,  prepared  from  relics  exhibited  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  and 
elsewhere,  and  reproduced  in  the  very  finest  ^tyle  of  lithographic 
art.  Mr.  John  Skelton  contributes  an  Introducticm,  and  each  plate 
is  described  at  length  by  Mr.  St.  Jolin  Hope.  Curiously  enough, 
artist,  lithographers,  printers,  and  binder  all  hail  from  north  of 
the  Tweed. 


Walpole,  Spexcer.  a  History  of  England  from  the 
Conclusion  of  the  Great   War  in  1815.    (Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.)    Vol.  VI.     8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  x.  488.    Price  6s. 
This,  the  sixth  volume,  concludes  Messrs.  Longmans'  handy  reprint  of 

Mr.  Walpole's  "  History."     It  will  be  found  to  be  a  cheap  and  useful 

addition  to  any  library. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Arnold,  Matthew.   Poetical  Works.    (MacmiUan  and 
Co.)     Globe  Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  510.     Price  7s.  6d. 

Every  lover  of  English  poetry  will  welcome  this  cheap  and  excellent  one- 
volume  edition  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems.  It  is  uniform  with 
the  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  volumes,  save  that  it  is  printed  across 
the  page  and  not  in  parallel  columns. 

Austin,  Alfred.    The  Tower  of  Babel :  a  Celestial 

Love  Drama.    (Macmiiian  and  Co.)    Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  182. 
Price  5s. 

The  initial  volume  of  the  new  "  collected  edition  "  of  the  poetical  works 
of  Alfred  Austin. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Hugh.    Chamber  Comedies.    (Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  322.    Price  Gs. 

These  "  Chamber  Comedies  "  are  a  kind  of  composition  in  which  Mrs. 
Hugh  Bell  has  shown  herself  particularly  skilful,  and  as  "  plays  and 
monologues  for  the  drawing-room "  tliey  will  no  doubt  prove  very 
acceptable  at  the  present  season  of  the  year. 

SCIENCE. 

Clerke,  Agnes  m.  The  System  of  the  Stars.  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xx.  424.  Illus- 
trations.    Price  21s. 

This  is  an  elaborate,  albeit  highly  popular  and  attractive,  introduction 
to  the  almost  limitless  field  of  astronomical  science.  The  results 
of  recent  research  and  the  latest  speculations  of  the  wise  are  embodied 
in  Miss  Cleike's  book. 

Gore,  John  Ellard.  Astronomical  Lessons,  or 
Chapters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  and  Facts  of 
Astronomy,  for  the  use  of  Students   and  Young 

People.     (Sutton,  Drovrley  and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  136. 

Illustrations.     Price  3s.  Gd. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  far  less  pretentious  work  than  that  noticed  in  the 
last  paragraph.  Mr.  Gore  writes  pleasantly,  and  his  book,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  useful  and  interesting.  It  is  among  the  best  of  the  many 
introductions  to  the  science. 

Jackson,  John  k.  Commercial  Botany  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    (Casseii   and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth. 

Pp.  1G8.     Price  3s.  6d. 

a  record  both  of  the  introduction  of  new  vegetable  products  into 
British  commerce,  and  of  the  extension  and  cultivation  of  the  more 
important  useful  plants  in  the  British  possessions. 

LocKYER,  J.  Norman.     The   Meteoric  Hypothesis. 

(Macmiiian  and  Co.)  .  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  560.     Illustrations. 

Described  by  Professor  Lockyer  as  "a  statement  of  the  results  of  a 
spectroscopic  inquiry  into  the  oiigin  of  cosmical  systems."  The 
author,  in  a  word,  puts  forward  au  entirely  new  theory  as  to  the 
coming  into  being  of  the  universe. 

LoHR,  Harvey.    Principia  of  Music.     (Forsyth  Bros). 

Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  94.     Price  2s.  6d. 

An  explanation  of  the  rudiments  of  music  specially  designed  for  pre- 
paiing  candidates  tor  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Iloyal  College  of 
Music,  Cambridge,  and  other  examinations  ;  together  with  a  brief 
account  of  instruments,  harmony,  composition,  and  form,  and  the 
most  common  terms  in  connection  therewith. 

McRae,  Charles,  M.A.  Fathers  of  Biology.   (Percival 

and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  108.     Price  8s. 

Biographical  and  critical  papers  upon  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen, 
Vesaluis,  and  Harvey. 

WoRMELL,    R.,  D.Sc.   (Editor.)     Electricity    in  the 

Service  of  Man.    Cassell  and  Co.)    8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxxii. 
892.     Many  illustrations.     Price  9s. 

This  interesting  and  useful  volume  is  translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Hitter  von  Urbanitzky.  Professor  John  Parry  contributes 
in  Introduction. 

*^*  On'lng  to  the  extreme  press^ire  upon  our  space,  rue  have 
had  to  hold  over  the  Blue  Boohs  for  the  past  month. 
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Christianity  aud  Buddhism. 

Professor  Max  Muller. 

The  Starved  Government  Department :    A 

Response.  Lady  Dilke. 

Continental  Comments. 

From  Paris.  Joseph  Reinach, 

(Member  of  the  French  Chamber.) 

From  Brt-Iin.  George  von  Bunsen. 

Folios  and  Footlights.  L.  F.  Austin. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    2s.  6d. 

Professor  Huxley  on  the  Warpath. 

The  Duke  of  Argy^ll. 
Home  Rule  for  the  Navy. 
Sir  Wm.  F.  Drummond  Jkrvois,  G.C.M.G. 
Shut  up  in  the  African  Forest. 

Lieutenant  W.  G.  Stairs,  R.E. 
Velasquez  and  his  King. 

H.  Arthur  Kennedy'. 
Labour  Colonies  in  Germany. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  I^arl  of  Meath. 
The  New  "  Orfeo  "  :  An  Appreciation. 

J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 
The  Jew  as  a  Workman. 

David  F.  Schloss. 
Vert  and  Venery. 

VISCOUNT  Lymington,  M.P. 
Random  Roaming. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessop. 
Hypnotism,  Crime,  and  the  Doctors. 

Geo.  C.  Kingsbury,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Animal  Immortality. 

Norman  Pearson*. 
The  Rival  Coalitions. 

Edward  Dicey',  C.B. 


NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

December.    2s.  6d. 

Recent  Election.  Hon.  J".  G.  Carlisle. 

Victor  Hugo,  —En  Voyage. 

Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 
Partisanship  and  the  Census. 

Hon.  R.  p.  Porter. 
Topic  for  Christmas. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  L.  Playfair. 
Future  of  Warfare. 

Capt.  E.  L.  Zalinski. 
Partition  of  Africa. 

Right  Hon.  Marquis  of  Lorne. 
Maidens  and  Matrons  in  American  Society. 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
Over-production  in  Securities. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 
Dr.  Koch's  Discovery.  Paul  Gibier. 

More  Testimony  against  "  Shakespeare." 

Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

PATERNOSTER  REVIEW.    6d. 

"  Darkest  England." 

Cardinal  Manning. 
France  and  England  on  the  Niger.    With 
map. 

Sir  George  Goldie. 
The  Lincoln  Case. 

"The  Prig." 
The  General  Election  of  1890  in  Italy. 
Some  Irish  Events  in  1890. 

John  Ross-of-Bladensburg. 
Authority  of  the  Law. 

Lord  Selborne. 
The  North  American  Indian.    With  Map. 

LoRiN  A.  Lathrop. 
North  Kilkenny  and  its  Moral. 

W.  T.  Stkad. 
M.  J.  Van  Beers. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.    2s.  6d. 

Patriotism  and  Chastity. 

Elizabeth  C.  Stanton. 
A  Privileged  Profession. 
Decline  ot  Marriage.  Eugenius. 

Continuity  of  Parties  in  English  History, 

R.  Seymour  Long. 
Hereditary  Peers  ani  Practical  Politics. 

Frederick  Dolman. 
Social  and  Political  Life  of  Empire  in  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Century. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
Dec.  1. 
Sacrifi.'ed  (last  part.) 
Financial  Secretary  Foucquet. 

M.  Camille  Rousset. 
The  Youth  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Ernest  Lavisse. 
The  Theory   of    Numbers  with    regard    to 
Population.  C.deVarigny. 

The  Revolution  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Alfred  Ebelot. 
Perrault's  Fairy  Tales.         Abvede  Barink. 
Sultan  Ahniadon  and  Colonel  Archinard's 
Campaign  in  the  French  Soudan. 

G.  Valbert. 
An  Apology  for  Rhetoric.    F.  Brun:etierk. 

Dec.  15. 
The  Governess  (1st  part). 

A.  Adrien  Chabot. 
Studies  in  Diplomacy. 

Due  DE  Broglie. 
The  Biography  of  Dante. 

Edouard  Rod. 
Financial  Secretary  Foucquet. 

Camille  Rousset. 
Dutch  Military    Corporations    and     their 
Pictures.  Emile  Michel. 

Slavonic  Women. 

L.  DE  Sacher-Masoch. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Dec.  1. 
Butcher's  Meat.  M.  Pierre  Loti. 

Saint  Bartholomew.    (Last  parr). 

Hector  de  la  Terriere. 
Fortifications  and  Artillery.    (Second  part, 
end.)  G.  G. 

Portraits  and  Miniatures  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. Corentin  Guyho. 
The  Trans-Saharan  and  the  Trans-Caspian. 

Edgar  Boulangier. 

Under  the  Southern  Cross  (and  on  the  15th), 

Jean  D'Argene. 

The  Coral  Industry  from  the  French  Point 

of  View.  G.  Senechal. 

The  Guillotine  in  Holland  in  1658. 

Georges  de  Dubor. 
Cockchafers.    (Poetry). 

Gabriel  Fanconneau  Dufresnes. 
William  the  Third  of  Holland. 

Frederic  Loliee. 
Submarine  Navigation  (and  on  the  15th) 

Commandant  Z. 

Dec.  15th 
The  Abyss.  Comte  Paul  Vasili. 

The  Land  of  the  Sphinx. 

CoMTe  Charles  de  Mouy. 
Philonism.  Dr.  Cesare  de  Lombroso. 

Little  Jean's  Christmas.  Jean  Aicard. 

Chateaubriand.  Antoine  Abhalat. 

Realism. 

Reductions    in    the    Special    Staff    of    the    j 
Engineers.  X.     ' 

Namaqua  Hottentots.       M.  G.  de  Wailly. 
Homesickness  (Poetry.) 

Charles  GBA>:rM0NGKf. 
A  few  Words  on  the  Argentine  JtCepublic. 

J.  L. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE     UNIVERSELLE. 

(Revue  Swisse). 
A  Republican  Magistrate.  Numa  Droy. 

Through  the  Equatorial  Andes. 

V.  de  Plotrant. 
Mines.  Edouard  Lullier. 

In  the  year  2000.   Constant  Bodenhaimer. 
Paris,  Germany,  England,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land. 
Political  events. 


q8  The  Review  of   Reviews. 

THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES    IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 


All  the  World.    6d. 
The  Coming  Man  for  1891.  General  Booth. 
First  Principles  of  Eescue  Work.     Mrs. 

Bramwell  Booth. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.     Interview. 
The  Cab  Horse  Charter.     Interview  with 

the  General. 
Mother  Florence.    E.  S.  Brengle. 

Antiquary,    is. 
Mace  of  the  House  of  Commons.    W.  H. 

St.  John  Hope. 
Review  of  Greek  Archaeology  during  1890. 

Professor  Halbherr. 
Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe,     (lllus.)     Out 

in  the  Forty-five. 

Argosy.    6d. 

Miss  Kate  Marsden. 

The  Bretons  at  Home.  Charles  W.  Wood, 
F.R.G.S.    With  6  Illustrations. 

Astrologer's  Magazine.    4d. 

Lessons  in  Astrology  for  Beginners. 
Notable  Horoscope  :  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 
Mundane  Astrology. 
A  New  Metliod  of  Directing. 

Atalanta.    6d. 

Engraved  Medals.  (lllus.)  John  C.  Staples. 

Crayfishes.     C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

In  "the  Sunny  South  of  France.     (lllus.) 

C.  J.  Wills. 
Eecitation    Study    ("The    Lady  or    the 

Tiger,"    hy    Frank    Stockton).     (lllus.) 

Arthur  Burrell. 

Author.     December  15th.     6d. 

Proijosed  Authors' Cluband  House.  Walter 

Besant. 
IJeasonable    Ladies.      Andrew    Lang   and 

Walter  Besant. 
English  Academj^     H.  G.  Keene  and  J. 

Stanley  Little. 

Banker's  Magazine,    is. 

Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  1890. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.    2s.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Women  :  By  One  Who  lias 
Impersonated  Them — Hermione.  He- 
len Fauci t  Martin. 

Eecent  German  Fiction. 

The  Bussex  Khine — (Sedgemoor).  Poem. 
David  Beames. 

Fronde's  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  Problem  of  the  Slums. 

The  Paruell  Imbroglio.     Lord  Brabourne. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.    6d. 

Glass-Snakes.     Arthur  Stradling. 

A  Century  of  French  History.  Illustrated 

by  the   Copper  Coins  of  the  Countr3^ 

Daniel  F.  Howorth,  F.S.A, 
Christmas  Boxes  made  by  Photography. 

K.  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A. 
On   throwing  the  Cricket  Ball.     Colonel 

Maitland. 
How  to  Prepare  and  Mount  Objects  for 

the  Microscope.   R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.    6d. 

The  Coming  Census.     Alexander  Knox. 
Memories   of     Milan.      (lllus.)      Rev.   A. 

Pinlayson. 
How  to  Choose  a  New  House.    I.    Phjdlis 

Browne. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.    6d. 

Undercurrents   of    London   Life.     (lllus.) 

J.  Hall  Richardson. 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.     (lllus.) 
An    Interview    with   Mr.  Montagu  Wil- 
liams, Q.C. 
Places  that  have  Benefited  by  Fiction. 
How  Orators  Prepare  their  Speeches. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  at  Home,     (lllus.) 

Catholic  Missions.    3d. 
Church  in  Malay  Peninsula.     Bishop  of 

Malacca. 
Primitive  Religion  cf  Philippine  Islanders. 


Century  Magazine,    is.  4d. 

Along  the  Lower  James.     C.  W.  Coleman. 

Kenyon  Cox.     W.  A.  Coffin. 

Irish  Gentlewoman  in  the  Famine  Time. 
Octave  Thanet. 

Among  the  Mongols  of  the  Azure  Lake. 
W.  Woodville  Rockhill. 

Memoirs  of  Tallyrand.  (lllus.)  White- 
law  Reid. 

Pioneer  Spanish  Families  in  California. 
Charles  H.  Shinn. 

Missions  of  Alta  California.  John  T. 
Doyle. 

Romance  of  Morgan's  Rough  Riders — Raid, 
Capture,  and  Escape. 

Chinese  Music.     H.  F.  Krehbiel. 

Californiana. 

Centennial  Magazine.  September,  is. 
The  Revolt  of  Demos.  T.  J.  Hebblewhite. 
The     Effects     of    the     Strike.       Ernest 

Blackwell. 
Art  in  New  South  Wales.     James  Green. 
A  Note  on  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer.     Francis 

Adams. 
Mark  Twain's  "  Yankee.'     F.  S.  Dyer. 

Coming  Day,  The.    3d, 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Revelation 
and  Inspiration,  and  his  reply. 

A  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief  in  a  Future 
Life. 

A  Child's  Religion  : — In  a  Letter  to  a 
Child. 

An  Agnostic's  Marriage  Difficulty. 

A  New  Book  on  Common  Prayer. — Part  I. 

Contemporary  Pulpit,    6d. 

Sanctified  Powers  of  Life  in  the  Affec- 
tions.    Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings. 

Sanctified  Powers  of  Life  ia  the  Spirit. 
Rev.  Canon  G.  Eodv. 
■  An  Old  Proverb.     Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 

Sermons  to  Children — Five  "  Comes." 
Rev.  J.  Vaughan, 

Cornhill  Magazine,    6d. 

Winter  on  Bxmoor. 

A  Pompeii  in  Bohemia. 

A  Secret  Religion.    The  Ansairec. 

Curiosities  of  Gaming. 

Downside  Review.    December. 

On  Side  Altars  and  Credence  Tables. 
Glastonbury.     (lllus.) 
Buried  Sanctuary. — Notre  Dame  de  Sou- 
lac,    (lllus.) 

Education.    6d. 

The  Month. 

The  Colonial  College.  With  5  Illus- 
trations. 

Salaries  of  Women  Teachers.  Mary  C. 
Dawes,  M.A. 

Educational  Reformers. 

Applied  Geographj^ 

Gladstone  on  Homer. 

School  Books  for  the  New  Year. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.    6d, 

When  Runnels  Began  to  Leap  and  Sing, 
Alfred  Austin.     Poem, 

Association  Football.  C,  W.  Alcock,  Sec. 
Football  Association,  With  Illustra- 
tions. 

La  Grande  Chartreuse:  A  Lonely  Island 
of  Prayer.  The  Very  Rev,  H.  Donald 
M.  Spence,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
With  Illustrations. 

"  Fin  du  Siecle."    Violet  Fane. 

Cabs  and  their  Drivers.  W.  Outram 
Tristram. 

The  Education  of  Genius.    James  Sully. 

Bookbinding.     J,  T.  Cobden-Sanderson. 

Evangelical  Magazine.    6d. 
Bunj^an  Meetings.  Bedford. 
Old    and     New    Evangelicalism.      R.    F. 

Horton. 
Reminiscences  of    Dr.   Hannay.      D.   B. 

Hooke. 
Evangelical  Pulpit,  "  Follow  After  Love." 

Late  Dr.  Hannay. 


Expositor.    Is. 

Aramaic  Gospel.     Prof.  J.  T.  Marshall. 
On  the  Title  "  Son  of  Man."    Rev.  Prof. 

W.  Sanday. 
Prayer  of  Faith,     Rev.  Samuel  Cox, 
Genesis    and     Science,     Bishop-Elect    of 

Worcester. 
Self-witness  of  Son  of  God.    Rev.  Prin.  J. 

Oswald  Dykes. 
Hosea.     La"t«  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Elmslie. 

Fireside  Magazine.    6d. 

First   Impressions  of  Rome.  —  Six  Days' 

Visit,     (lllus.)    H.  C.  G.  Moule, 
Mothers  of  Distinguished  Men, — Wesley's. 

Edith  C,  Kenyon, 
Royal  Tears,     (lllus.)    Eleanor  P.  Cobby. 
Night  in  the  East  End.     Frederick  A. 

Atkins. 
"  The  Sisters." — F.  R.  Havergal  and  M. 

V.  G.  Havergal.     (lllus.)    C.Bullock. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  The.    is. 

The  Art  of  Conversation.     George  Whale. 

The  Parachute  of  the  Dandelion.  Rev. 
Alex.  S.  Wilson,  B.Sc. 

Spa.     Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Macaulay.     Dr.  Alfred  J.  H,  Crespi. 

In  and  Around  a  Scotch  Kirk.  Alexander 
Gordon. 

America  in  England  :  A  Theatrical  Retro- 
spect,    W.  J.  Lawrence. 

Rambles  among  Algerian  Hills.  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S. 

Girls'  Own  Paper.    Gd. 

Mary  Tudor.     Sarah  Tytler. 

Girls  at  Hockey. 

Emancipation    of    Seamstresses.       Anne 

Beale. 
A  Voyage  for  Health.  W.  Lawrence  Listen. 
Kate  Marsden  and  Her  Mission  to  Russia 

and  Siberia. 


Good  Words.    6d, 

Covent  Garden  Market,     William  Senior. 
Among     the    Summer     Isles.       (lllus.) 

"Shirley." 
Sympathetic  Vibration.    Professor  W.  F. 

Barrett. 
Dr,    James     Brown,      Professor    Nichol, 

LL.D, 
Questions  of  the  Christian  Life, 

I. —  The  Personal  Life.    The  Bishop  of 
Rochester. 


Groombridge's  Magazine.    6d. 

Popular    Writers,     No.    1,     E.    Smedley 

Yates,   with  Portrait  of  Miss  Florence 

Warden. 
Red  Jack  :  A  Love  Story,     Miss  Florence 

Warden.     Chapters  I.  and  II. 
Manners  :    Good    and    Bad.    Mrs.   Lynn 
'  Lintr.n. 

Magazine  Ghosts.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
A  Plea  for  the  Unmusical.    W.  Archer. 
Hints  on  Gardening  for  January. 

Harper's  Magazine,    is. 

Outlook  in  Southern  California.     (lllus.) 

C.  D.  Warner. 
London  Music  Halls.    (lllus.)    F.  Anstey. 
Impressions  of   Peru.     (lllus.)    Theodore 

Child. 
How    I    Became    a   Journalist.       M.    de 

Blowitz. 
Saint  Anthony,      Christmas  Eve   Ballad, 

(lllus,)    Mrs,  E.  W.  Latimer. 

Highland  Monthly.    January.    6d. 

The    Old    Church    and    Churchyard    of 

Kingussie    (St,    Columba's.)      IV.      A. 

Macpherson. 
A  Scotchwoman's  Experiences  in  Russia. 

v.— Social  Life  (con.)     M,  O.  W. 
Restoration  of  the  Highland  Dress.  Lovat's 

Speeches,  in  Gaelic  and  English. 


The  More  Notable   Articles   in  the  Magazines. 
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Homlletlc  Review.     December.     30e. 

True  Church  Unity.  What  it  ifl.  Prof.  B. 
B,  Warfield. 

Scientific  Study  of  Christianity.— Re- 
demption.   William  McLaue. 

Symposium.— On  what  Line  may  all 
Enemies  of  the  Saloon  unitedly  do 
battle  ?    I.  K.  Fnak,  D.D. 

India's  Women.    Nov.-Dec.    3d. 

The  Coming  Census. 

Year  of  Labour  in  Foreign  Mission  Field. 

Irish  Monthly.    6d. 
Thomas  Davis.  Late  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan. 
Recollections    of    John   Boyle    O'Reilly. 

C»uiit  Plunkefc^. 
Irish  Youth  and  High  Ideals.    Rev.  P.  A. 

Sheehan. 

Journal  of  Royal   Colonial   Institute. 

December.    6d. 
Briton's    Land— Lay  of   Imperial    Unity. 

J.  D.  Wood. 
Paper    on  British    Bast   Africa.      G.    S. 

Mackenzie. 

King's  Own.    6d. 

Historical  Inspiration.    The  Editor. 

Our  Scandinavian  Kinsfolk    (lUus.)    Rev. 

James  Wells. 
Girl    Life    in    London.       (Illus.)      Hon. 

Emily  Kinnaird. 
Abraham  and  his  Times.    The  Editor. 
Our  Invisible   Foes.     (Illus.)      Professor 

McKendrick,  M.D. 

The  Ladder.    6d 

Leaders  of  the  People.     I.  Bismarck. 
The  Parnell  Episode.     The  Editor. 
British  Novelists.  Annie  F.  Burnett,  M.A., 

London. 
Tendency  of  Modem  Poetry.  F.  F.  Roget, 

B.A. 
The  Gold  of  Rabelais.    Chap.  I. 
The  Elements    of    Literature.     John  A. 

Smith,  M.A. 
Hydraulic  Power.    Stephen  Smith,  B.Sc 

Leisure  Hour.    6d. 

Statesmen  of  Europe — Italy  :  Depretia, 
Crispi,  Cairoli,  and  Mancini.  With 
portraits. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Shires — ^Hunt- 
ingdon.   (Illus.)   Rev.  Canon  Creighton. 

Remarkable  Winters  in  Europe.  (Illus.) 
Richard  Heath. 

Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad. — III.  In 
the  Sidings.    (Illus.)    W.  J.  Gordon. 

"  In  Darkest  England,"  or  The  Great 
Proposal.    Mrs.  Mayo. 

"Yankee  Dodges."    W.  E.  Buck. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,    is. 

Light  that  Failed.     Rudyard  Kipling. 
New  Spanish  Inquisition.    Julian  Haw- 
thorne. 
State  of  Washington.    Moses  P.  Handy. 

Little  Folks.    6d. 
How  Four  Busy  B.'s  Spent  Six  Wet  After- 
noons. 
Stories  and  Legends  of  German  Castles. 
New  SpecialPnze  Competitions  for  1891. 

Longman's  Magazine.    6d. 
Lincolnshire.        By     the     Rev.      Canon 

Overton. 
The  Three  Doctors.  By  Lord  Walsingham. 
Hot  Orchids,    by  Frederick  Boyle. 
The  "Donna  "  in  1890  :— 
1.  By  Miss  Tench.    2.  By  the  Editor. 

Lucifer.     December.     Is.  6d. 

Forlorn  Hopes. 

The  Theosophical  Society  and  H.  P.  B. 
Annie  Besant,  F.T.S. 

Hypnotism  and  its  relations  to  other 
Modes  of  Fascination.     H.  P.  B. 

Theosophy  &  Ecclesiasticism.  W.  Kings- 
land,  F.T.S. 


MacmiUan's  Magazine,    is. 
Exit  McKlnlwy.     Goldwin  Smith. 
Two  TreatLsea   on    the  Sublime.      H.  L. 

Harell. 
The  Wreck    of    tho    Ocean    Queen.     Rev. 

H.  D.  Rawnsley, 
The  Republic  ai  San  Marino.     Edward 

Armstrong. 
The  Jubilee  of  Tonic  Solrfa.   J.  C.  Hadden. 

Merry  England,    is. 

Sere  of  the  Leaf  (poetry).  Prancis  Thomp- 
son. 

Catholics  in  Darkest  England,  and  the 
Roman  Calendar.     H.  B.  Whewood. 

Reminiscences  of  John  H.  Newman. 
Father  I.  Grant,  S.  J. 

Cardinal  Manning,  and  a  Frenchman's 
Meditation  thereon. 

Missionary  Review.    December.  25  cents. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.    Mrs.  James 

S.  Dennis,  Syria. 
An    American     "  Persis     the    Beloved." 

Talbot  Chambers,  D.D. 
The  Present  Outlook  in  France.      Arthur 

T.  Pierson,  D.D. 
The  Chinese  Missionary  Problem.    Rev. 

John  Ross,  North  China. 
The    Mission    in  Basutoland. — II.    Rev. 

Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 
The  Marvel  of  Modern  Medical  Missions. 

Rev.  A.  McElroy  Wylie. 

Month.    2s. 

Socialist's  Dream.    Michael  Maher. 

Work  of  Bollandists  and  its  Latest  De- 
velopments.   Rev.  H.  Thurston. 

Lux  Mundi. — Christian  Doctrine  of  God. 
Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith. 

Clements  the  Eleventh.  Rev.  Joseph 
Rickaby. 

Carmelite  Saints.    Rev.  John  H.  Wynne. 

Monthly  Packet,    is. 

Nous  Avons  Change  Tout  Cela.     C.  M. 

Yonge. 
Cameos    from    Englisli    History. 
Studies  in  German  Literature.  M.  Watson. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore.    6d. 

Press-gang  in  Northern  Counties. 

Men  of  Mark  'twixt  Tyne  and    Tweed : 

R.  Welford,  J.  Fenwick,  Sir  J.  Fife. 
A  Ramble  Round  York. 

Murray's  Magazine,    is. 

Sea  Power,    Captain  S.  Eardley  Wilmot. 
Poetry  of  Lewis  Morris.    Arthur  Waugh. 
A  Tour  in  Burmah.     B.  F. 
Great  Steamship  Lines :  the  North  Atlan- 
tic.   Morley  Roberts. 

Nature  Notes.    December  15th.    2d. 
Thoreau.    J.  L.  Otter. 
Preservation    and    Enjoyment    of    Open 

Spaces.    Robert  Hunter. 
Visit  to  Lakeland.    W.  G.  Wheatcroft. 

Nationalist.     December.     20  cts. 
Objections  to  Nationalism.     Hon.   Jesse 

Cox. 
Nationalism  and  Liberty.     Rev.  Solomon 
Schindler. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,    is, 

"  Iri  Darkest  England  :"  and  some  Opi- 
nions as  to  the  Proposed  Way  Out. 

Christianitv  in  Relation  to  Socialism.  I. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Ward. 

Eminent  Churchmen.  Ill,  Bishop  Ken. 
Mrs,  C.  F,  Hernaman, 

The  Origin  of  Australian  Wesleyanism. 
A,  Patchett  Martin, 

The  Jew  of  Today.  (Illus.)  Right  Rev. 
G.  F.  Popham  Blyth,  D.D. 

Hardware  and  its  Fair.  (Illus.)  R.  F. 
Hutchinson. 

Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Books  for 
Children.  (Illus.)  From  1800-1850. 
Charles  Welsh. 

Stories  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  for 
Children.  Chap.  VII.  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 


Onward  and  Upward,    id. 

President's  New  Year  Letter. 
Wild  Flowers  of  Burns.    G.  Muirhead. 
Her  Day  of  Service.    Mrs.  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Outing.    January.    6d. 
Shasta    of    Suskiyou.      (Illus.)      Charles 

Howard  Shimi, 
Flash     Light     Photography.         (Illus.) 

W.  I,  Lincoln  Adams. 
The  Active  Militia  of  Canada.      (Illus.) 

Capt,  Thos.  S.  Blackwell. 
How  to  sail  on  Skates.      (Illus,)      F.D. 

Rwgers. 
Fair  Riders  on  Modern  Wheels.      Charles 

B,  Clay. 

Path.     December.    20  cents. 
Japanese  Buddhist  Sects.     Kyo-Ryo-Ya- 

Slia. 
Shall  we  Teach  them  Clairvoyance  ?    No, 

William  Q.  Judge. 

Phrenological  Journal.    15  cents. 
The  Eyebrows  and  the  Eyes.     Mrs.  L.  M. 

Millard. 
Practical   Phrenology.    Shapes  of  Heads. 
Prof.  N.  Sizer. 

Phrenological  Magazine.    6d. 

I,        Dr.  Koch.    With  portrait. 
Our  Boys  and  Girls. 
Few  Thoughts  on  Development  of  Brain. 

Preacher's  Magazine.    4d. 
Prophet's  Work.    Ven.  Arch.  Farrar, 

Presbyterian  Churchman.    2d. 
Our  Own    Worthies. — Rev.  Professor  R. 
Smyth.    Rev.  J.  J.  M'Clure. 

Proceedings   of    Royal  Geographical 

Society.     December.     Is.  ^d. 
British  Central  Africa,     H.  H.  Johnstou, 
Great     Loangwa     and    Upper     Zambezi 

Rivers.    Altred  Sharpe. 
Maps  of  Nyassa-Tanganyika  Plateau  and 

Lake  Nyassa^  to  Loangwa  and    Upper 

Zambesi. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.    6d. 

Premiers  of  Victorian  Age.  Lord  Pal- 
merston.     (Illus.)     R.  Shields. 

Some  American  Poets.  O.  W.  Holmes. 
(Portrait,)    S,  Horton. 

Some  Lady  Writers  of  Nineteenth 
Century.  (Illus.)   Mrs.  Goodman. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

January.     2s. 
Cardinal  Newman.     H.  B.  Kendall. 
Antiquity  of  Man  Considered  in  Light  of 

Recent    Pre-historic  Cave    Excavation. 

R.  W,  B.  Whiteway. 
Tennyson's  Women.    L.  S. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi.     S.  Horton. 
Theosophy.    M.  P.  Davison. 
General  Booth's  Social  Salvation  Scheme. 
New  Africa.     G.  L.  Taylor. 

Proceedings  of  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.     December,    .3s   6d. 

Address  by  President,  Professor  Sidg- 
wick, — Hallucinations. 

Record  of  Observations  of  Certain  Pheno- 
mena of  Trance. 

Second  Ad  Interim  Report  on  Census  of 
Hallucinations , 

Review  of  A,  Aksakof's  Animismus  and 
Spiritismus.    P.  W.  H,  Myres. 

Quiver,    fid. 

An  Address  to  Members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force.  Rt.  Rev,  A,  W. 
Thorold,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

Work  in  the  Master's  Name.  I. — John  G. 
Paton.  Rev,  Professor  W.  G,  Blaikie, 
D.D.     (Illus,) 

Scots  Magazine.     January,     6d. 
Kensal  Green — An  Incident,     Patrick  P. 

Alexander. 
Constitutional  Government  in  Japan.  II. 

Henry  Dj'er. 
Home  Rule  tor  Scotland.    Harry  Gow. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Scribner':  MafraziRe.    Januarv.    is. 
Weiitworth     Valley,      Blue     Mountains, 

Australia.     (Frontispiece.) 
Pigmit-s  of  Great  Atricau  Forest.     (lUus.) 

H.  M.  Stanley. 
Japonica  —  Japanese      People.      (lUus.) 

Edwin  Arao  d. 
Modern  Fire  Apparatus.    (lUua.)  John  R. 

Spears. 
.    Impressions  of  Australia.   (lUus.)    Josiah 

Royce. 
Rotheuburg  Festival-Play.  (lUus.)  E.  H. 

Lockwood. 
Court  Tennis.   (Illus.)    James  Dwight. 
Water-Devil— A  Marine  Tale.      Frank  R. 

Stockton. 

Shipping  World.    6d. 

Mannesmann  Tubes.    (Illus.) 
Shipbuilding  Year  l«9u. 

Steamship.     January.     6d. 
Shipbuilding  Returns  for  1890. 
Triple-Expansion  Engines   of  Steamship 

Reaumur.    (Illus.) 
Shelter  for  Officers  on  Steamship  Tusca- 

rora,    (illus.) 
Sanitation  for  Steamships.     (Illus.) 
Strand  Magazine.    January.    6d. 
Story  of  the  Strand.    (Illus.)    G.  C.Hait^. 
A  Deadly  Dilemma.    (Illus.)    Grant  Allen. 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.    (Illus.) 
Portraits  of  Celebritiei  at  different  times 

of  their  lives. 
At  the  Animals' Hospital.     (Illus.) 

Sun  Magazine.     January.    6d. 
England  under  Queen  Victoria.     G.  Bar- 

nett  Smith. 
"Makers    of    Music"  —  Mozart.     R.    F. 

Sharp. 
Feudal  Ages.    Alex.  H.  Japp. 
Christmas  in  Servia.  Col.  (xrant  Maxwell. 
Ancestral  Memory.     A.  Campbell  Clark. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Social  Life  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  —  IV.  'Marriage  and 
Death."    Professor  Saj^ce,  LL.D. 

From  Canterbury  Gate.  W.  J.  Gordon. 
(Illus.) 

Inscriptions  on  old  Edinburgh  Houses. 
Ellen  E.  Guthrie. 

Sunday  Magazine.    6d. 

Westminster  Abbey.  (Illus.)  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D. 

St.  Paul's  Prison  Thoughts.  H.  Montagu 
Butler,  D.D. 

General  Booth.     (Illus.)    W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Bethlehem  of  Penny  Dinners.  Rev. 
W.  Moore  Ede. 

Ways  Delightful  and  Delighting.  Rev. 
B.  Waugh. 

Sword  and  Trowel.    3d. 

Present  Crisis.     C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Stephen  Hislop. 

Temple  Bar.    is. 

Recollections  of    an    Octogenarian  Civil 

Servant. 
Bess  of  Hard  wick. 

Theatre,    is. 
Sometlung  about  Pantomime.     S.   J.  A. 

Fitzgerald. 
Brief  Career  of  Acting  Manager.    Loraiue 

Arthur. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.    January.    6d. 
A  Model  Labour  Co'ony.     Jan  Winn. 
Reminiscences  of  Genoa.    C.  T.  Yialt. 
Henry  C.  Burdett.     Chas.  J.  V/ard,  M.A. 

Universal  Review.    December.    28.  6d. 

An  African  Bubble!  and  How  it  was 
Blown. 

The  Hangman's  Daughter.    Lady  Dilke. 

Ramblings  in  Cheap-^ide.    Samuel  Butler. 

The  New  Crusade.    James  Mayor. 

Musical  Culture  and  the  Popular  Con- 
certs.    H.  Arthur  Smith. 

Tourgenieff  in  his  Letters.  Leopold 
Katscher. 

Some  Letters  of  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine. 
Hon.  Stuart  Erskine. 

Western  Magazine  and  Portfolio.    Jan. 
.3d. 
Hints    on    the    Management    of    Small 
Fisheries.     (Illus.)    O.  Greig, 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magrazlne. 

December  30th.     80  cent*. 
Stereoscopic  Photograph/,      Edward    D. 

Ledyard. 
Phobograpic     Entertiinments.       H.     H. 

Saelling. 

Work.    6d. 

A  Cheap  an.l  Simple  Elec^ricil  Machine. 
An  Incubator:    with  a  Seli-actiug  Hoat 

Regulator. 
Modern  Forging. 
How  to  miko  a  Triuaial  Optical  Lant2rn. 

Worker's  Monthly.    3d. 
Literary  Stu  lies  and  Competition.  R^bei't 
Browning. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.    6,1. 
Catherine    Booth,    the    Mother    of    the 

Salvation    Army.       Rev.    John    Hugh 

Morgan. 
General  Boith's   "  in  Darkest  England, 

and  the  Way  Out."  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett, 

M.A. 
Tiie  Prevention  and  Actjustment  of  Labour 

Disputes.     Rev.  H.  T.  Stuart. 

Zoophilist.    3d. 
Koch  Necrology. 

Letter  from  V.  Horsley  and  Miss  Cobbe. 
Kochism — Experiment,  not  DiscjVery. 


AMERICAN. 

Arena.     December.     50  cents. 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Non-Resistance. 

Count  Tolstoi  and  the  Rev.  Adin  BaUou. 
Then  and  now.    Rev.  J.  Miuot  J.  Savage, 

D.D.  *" 

The  Nature  of  the  Negro.    Professer  If.  3. 

Shaler. 
What    is    Christianity  ?       Rev.    Lyman 

Abbott,  D.D. 
Dion  Boucicault.    A.  C.  Wheeler. 
"Thrown    in    with    the    City's    Dead." 

Helen  H.  Gardener. 
Patriotism  and  the  Public  Schools.    Pres. 

E.  B.  Andrews. 
Ibsen's  Brand.     Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Ph.D. 
Electoral    Reform    Legislation.      Charles 

Clafliu  Allen. 
The  Return  of  a  Private  (Story.)    Hamlin 

Garland. 

Andover  Review.      December.    35  cents. 
Influence    of    Mo  lem    Psychology    upon 

Theological  Opinion.    Professor  George 

T.  Ludd. 
The  Preludes    of    Harper's  Ferry.      I. — 

John  Brown.  Practical  Shepherd.     Mr. 

Wendell  P.  Garrison. 
Leaders  of  Widening  Christian  Thought 

and  Life.     I. — Thomas  Erskine.     Miss 

Agnes  Maude  Machar. 
Another  Aspect  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 

Miss  Ellen  Urania  Clark. 
What  is  Reality?    Part  IX.— Evolution. 

Rev.  Francis  Johnson. 
The  Overthrow  of  Polygamy. 
Tlie  Treatment  of  Crime  and  the  Criminal 

Classes.     Professor  Tucker. 

C^autauquan. 

Intellectual      Development     of    English 

People.     E.  A.  Freeman. 
English    Constitution.       IV.      Woodrow 

Wilson. 
Religious  History  of  England.    Professor 

G.  P.  Fisher. 
England    after    the    Norman    Conqnest. 

Sarah  O.  Jewett. 
English  Towns.     A.  I.  Jessop 
Six  British  Lions.    James  R.  Joy. 
A  Norman  Lady.     Katherine  L.  Bates. 
How   the   People   are  Counted.     H.  C. 

Adams. 
M'xed    Population    of    Chicago.      J.    C. 

Red  path. 


Cosmopolitan.     December.    25  cents. 
The     Passion     Play    at    Oberainmergau. 

(Illus.)    Elizabeth  Blsland. 
The    Cruise    of     the     Sonoma.       (Illus.) 

George  Edgir  Montgomery. 
Collections    of     Teapots.      (Illus.)     Eliza 

Ruhamah  Scidmore. 
The     Army     of     Japan.       II.        (Illus.) 

Arthur  Snerburne  Hardy. 
Field  Marshal  von  Moltke.    (Illus.)  James 

Grant  Wilson. 
Literary  Boston.     (Illus.)  Lilian  Whiting. 

Kindergarten.     December.    50  cents. 
Utility  of  the  Ideal  in  Education. 
Primary  Sunday  School  Work. 
T3'pical  Lessons  to  Mothers  and  Kinder- 
gartens. 

Magazine  of  American  History.    Dec. 

5u  cents. 

The  Aucient  Town  of  Fort  Benton,  in 
Montana.  Navigating  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River.  (Illus.)  Hiram  M.  Chit- 
tenden. 

David  Hartley  and  the  American  Colonies. 
(Illus.)    Joseph  W.  Hartley. 

Glimpses  of  Early  Michigan  Life  in  and 
about  K  iLimazoo.     Mary  V.  Gibbs. 

New  England  Magazine.    Dec    25  cents. 
Emerson    and    his    Friends  in   Concord. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
Anti  -  Slavery     Boston.        Archibald    H. 

Grimke. 
Day  in  Yosemite   with  a  Kodak.      S.  D. 

Dodge. 
Making  Man-o'- War's  Men.     W.  L.  Luoe. 
Monument  to  Wendell  Phillips.     Edwiu 

D.  Mead. 

Poet-Lore.     December  1.5th.    25  cents. 
Lotus   Symbolism  in  Homer,  Theocritus, 

Moschuc,     Tennyson,     and    Browning. 

Anna  Robertson  Brown. 
Shakespeare's  Face.     A.  H.  Wall. 


FRENCH. 

BIbliotheque  Universelle.    December. 
Russian  Comedv  in  the  XVIIIth  century; 

von  Vi/.ine.    IM   Louis  Leger. 
From  Leghorn  to  Batoum,     The  Notes  and 

Impressions  of  a  Botanist  (concluded). 

M.  Emile  Levier, 
Ivan    Tourgenef     (concluded).        M,    E. 

Durand-(jrreville. 
The    Literary   Movement  in   Italy.      M. 

Edouard  Rod. 

Le  Correspondant. 

William  III.,  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Bon.  de  Ilaullville. 
The  struggle  between  Tzarism  &  Nihil:;»m 

Norbert  Lallie. 
Mettray  after  Fifty  Years.      Berlier  de 

Vauplane. 
Dogmat.c  Individualism.  Abbe  de  Brogl  ie 

Revue  du  Monde  CathoHque.  Dec 

Catholic  Teaching  in  Ireland.  J.  A.  Geo. 
Colclough. 

The  Channel  Bridge.    AttAle  du  Coumau. 

A  University  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Con- 
cluded.)   Albert  Mazeron. 

Theological  Crit--rions.  or  Re.ason  leading 
to  Faith.    Jean  d'Estienne. 

Revue  Universelle.     Christmas  Number. 

2  francs. 
The    Education   of    the    Eye.      Georges 

Delannoy . 
The  Black  Race  Free. 
France  and  Italy.     H.  Mereu. 
Irish  Sketches.    Marie-Anne  de  Bovet. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life.  General 

d'Orgoni.    Philibert  Auciebrand. 
A  Russian  Composer.    Paul  Leroi. 
Revue  Internationale.    Dec.    3  fr. 
Bismarckian  Era. 
The  Colonies  and  the  Colonial  Policy  of 

England.      II.      (Continued.)      F.  H. 

Geffcken. 
Anne  Boleyn.    Ernest  TisFot. 
The  Different  Co-operative  Schools.  Louis 

Wuarin.    II. 


Index  to   Periodicals. 
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Ahhrevlatlons  of  Magazine  Titles  iised  in  this  Index. 


All  W.      All  the  World 
A.R.  Andover  Review 

A.  A.  Anglo-Austria 

A.A.P.S.  Annals  ot  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Arena 

Arg.  Ar},'()sy 

Art  J.       Art  Journal 
A.  L.  Art  and  Literature 

As.  Asclepiad 

A.Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly 

Astrol.  M.   Astrologer's      Maga- 
zine. 
Ata.  Atalanta 

A.M.         Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank.    .  Bankers'  Magazine 
Bla<  k.      Blackwood's  Magazine 
B.T.J.       Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 
B.O.P.      Boy's  Own  Paper 
C.F.M.     Cassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 
C.S.J.       Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
Cen.  Centennial 

CM.  Century  Magazine 

C.J.  Chambers's  Journal 

Chaut.      Chautauquan 
Chman.   Churchman 
Ch.Mis.I.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer    and    Re- 
cord 
Ch.  M.       Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.       Ctiurch   Quarterly   Re- 
view 
Ch.  R.       Church  Reformer 
CI.  R.        Classical  Review 
Clgy.        Clergyman's  Magazine 
Com.         Commonwealth 
C.D.  Coming  Day. 

Cong.  R.  Congregational  Review 
C.P.  Contemporary  Pulpit 

C.R.  Contemporary  Review 

C.  Corehill 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan 

Crit.  R.    Critical  Review 
Down.  R.  Downside  Review 
D.R.  Dublin  Review 

E.R.  Edinburgh  Review 


Ed.  Education 

E.H.  English    Historical  Re- 

view 

E.  I.  English      Illustrated 

Magazine 
Ex.  E.xix)sitor 

Ex.  T.      E.xpository  Times 
Fi.  Fireside 

F.R.  Fortnightly  Review 

F.  Forum 

G.M.  Gentleman's  Magazine 

G.O.P.      Girl's  Own  Paper 

G.W.         Good  Words 

G.T.  Great  Thoughts 

Groom.     Grooinbridge's  Maga- 
zine 

Harp.        Harpers  Magazine 

High  M.   Highland  Mouthly 

H.C.  Home  Chimes 

H.F.  Home  Friend 

Hom.  R.  Homiletic  Review 

H.  Housewife 

Hy.  Hygiene 

Ig.  Igdrasil 

I.N.M.      Illustrated    Naval    and 
Military  Magazine 

I.J.E.         International  Journal  of 
Ethics 

Jr.  E.R.    Irish        Ecclesiastical 
Record 

Jr.  M.        Irish  Monthly 

Jew.  Q.R.  Jewish  Quarterly   . 

J.E.  Journal  of  Education 

J.  Micro.  Journal  of    Microscopy 
and  Natural  Science 

J.R.A.S.    Journal    of    the    Royal 
Agricultural  Society 

J.R.C-I.    Joumal    of    the    Royal 
Colonial  Institute 

J.R.S.S.    Journal    of    the    Royal-, 
Statistical  Society 

Jur.  R.     Juridical  Review 

Kg.  Kindergarten 

K.O.         King's  Own 

K.  Knowledge 

Lad.  I^adder 

L.T.  Ladies'  Treasury 

Law  M.    Law  Magazhie  and  Re- 
view- 
Law  Q.     Law  Quarterly  Review 

L.H.  Leisure  Hour 


L.'W.         Life  and  Work 
Lipp.         Lippincott's  Monthly 
L.F.  Little  Folks 

L.  Q.  London   Quarterly  Re- 

view 
Long.        Longman's  Magazine 
Luc.  Lucifer 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac,        Macmillan's  Magazine 
M.A.H.      Maj^azine  of    Aiuerican 

History 
M.  Art      Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 
M.E-  Merry  England 

M.N.C.      Methodist     New    Con- 
nexion Magazine 
Mind,       Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World 

Mon.         Monist 

M.  Mo&th 

M.C.  Monthly    Chronicle    of 

North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 

M.  P.         Monthly  Packet 

Mur.  Murraj'  s  Magazine 

Mus.  T.    Musical  Times 

Nat.  Nationalist 

Nat.  R.     National  Review 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  Newbery  House  Maga- 

zine 

N.E.M.     New  England  Magazine 

NewR.     New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.Mus.J.  Nonconformist  Musical 
Journal 

N.A.R.      North     American     Re- 
viewer 
O.D.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

Pac.  Q.     Pacific  Quarterly 
P.E.F,      Palestine     Exploration 

Fund 
P.R.  Parents'  Review 

Pater.      Paternoster  Review 
Path  Path 

P.F.  People's  Friend 

Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 
Photo.  R.  Pliotograpbic  Reporter 


Phren.  J.  Phrenological  Journal 
Phren.M.  Phrenological  Magazine 
Pion.         Pioneer 
P.L.  Poet  Lore 

P.  Portfolio 

P.R.R.      Presbyterian    and     Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.M.     Primitive  Methodist 

Magazine 
P.M.Q.      Primitive        Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.      Proceedings       of       the 

Society  for  Ps3'chicaL 

Research 
Psy.  Psyche 

Q.R.  Quarterly  Review 

Q.  Quiver 

Scots        Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.    Scottish  Review 
Scrib.       Scribner's  Magazine 
Soc  R.      Social  Review 
State.       Statesman 
Str.  Strand 

S.D.  Subjects  of  the  Day- 

Sun  Suu 

Sun.  H.    Sunday  at  Home 
Sun   M.     Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.  R.     Sunday  Review 
S.T.  Sword  and  Trowel 

T.B.  Temple  Bar 

Th.,  Theatre 

Theol.M.  Theological  Monthljf 
T.  Time 

Tim.  Timehri 

Tin.  Tintley's  Magazine 

U.S  M.      UnitedService Magazine 
U.  South  University  of  the  Southr 

Magazine 
■W.R.         Westminster  Review 
W. Photo. Wilson's  Photographic 

M.  Magazine 

W.  Work 

WM.        Workers'  Monthly 
Y.E.  Young  England 

Y.M.         Young  Man 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  All  the  articles  in 
the  leading  Reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.  Many  more  articles  are- 
indexed  than  can  be  noticed  in  the  Review  OP  Reviews,  but  when  they  are  noticed,  the  number  of  the  page  is  added  on 
which  the  notice  will  be  found. 


Academy,  English,  proposed,  Au.,  Dec,  65 

Africa  :  The  Partition  of  Africa,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,    N-AR  ,    Dec.  ;    An    African 

Bubble  !  and  How  it  was  Blown,  U.R.,  Dec 
;  Emin  Relief  Expedition,  A.  M.  Jephson 
on,  F.R.,  Jan  ;  British  East  Africa,  G.  S. 
Mackenzie  on,  J  R.C.I. ,  Dec  ;  Shut  up  in 
the  African  Forest,  by  Lieut.  'W.  G,  Stairs, 
N.C.,  Jan  74;  Englishmen  in  Africa,  by 
R.  Bosworth  Smith,  C.R.,  Jan  71 :  The  Pyjj- 
mies  of  the  Great  Forest,  H.  M.  Stanley  on, 
Scrib.,  Jan  64  ;  France  and  England  on  the 
Niger.  Sir  G.  Goldie  on,  Pater.,  Jan 

Agriculture :  Crops  for  Pickling  and  Preserv- 
ing, J.R.A.S.,  Dec.  ;  Comt^osition  of 
Ancient  Pastures  of  England,  J.R.A-S.,  Dec, 
;  Farm  Prize  Competition  of  1890,  J.R.A.S., 
Dec  ;  Agricultural  Administration  in 
Austro-Hungary,  J.R.AS.,  Dec 


Algeria:  Rambles  among  Algerian  Hills,  by  J. 

E,  Taylor,  G.M.,  Jan 
All  the  World,  Jan  98 
Andover  Review,  Dec 
Anima  Naturaliter  Pagana,  FR.,  Jan.  72 

Animals:  Are  Animals  Automata  ?  Nat.  R.,  Jan; 
Animals'  Hospital,  Str.,  Jan;  Animal  Immor- 
tality, by  Norman  Pearson,  N.C.,  Jau 

Ansairee,  Secret  Religion,  C.,  Jan 

Antiquary,  Jan,  98 

Aramaic  Gospel.  Ex.,  Jan 

Arbitration,   Sir  L.   Play  fair  on   (A  Topic  for 

Christmas),  N.A.R.,  Dec,  68 
Archa>ology:    Greek  Archa;ology  during  1890, 

Ant  ,  Jan 
Arena,  Dec,  68,  76 
Argosy,  Jan,  98 


Armies,   British  and  Foreign :  The  Future  of 

Warfare,   Capt.   E,   L.   Zalinski    on,   N.A.R.r 

Dec    79 :    The    Japanese    Army,   Cos.,   Dec  ► 

Foreign  Military  Periodicals 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  on  Japan,  Scrlb.,  Jan 
Arnold,  Matthew  ;  Criticism  of  Life,  by  W.  A.. 

Applej'ard,  Nat.  R.,  Jan 
Art  in  New  South  Wales,  Cen.,  Sept 
Art  Magazines,  and  Art  in  Other  Magazines,  91 
Art  Museums  :  How  they  Instruct  the  Preacher,, 

Horn.  R.,  Dec 
Ass5'rian    and    Babylonian    Social    Life,    Prof» 

Sayce  on,  S  H.,  Jan 
Astrologers  Magazine,  Jan,  98 
Atalanta,  Jan,  67,  98 
Athletics  in  Ohio  College,  0.,  Dec 
Austin,    Alfred,   Poem    by — '*  When    Runnels- 

began  to  leap  and  sing,"'E.I.,  Jan 
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Australia:    Impressions  of    Australia,    Scpib., 

Jan,  65 
Austro-Hungary :  Agricultural  Administration, 

J.R.A.S.,  l)ec 
Author,  Sept,  65,  98 

Bankers'  Magazine,  Jan,  98 

Barrow,  Isaac,  His  Sermons  and  their  Homile- 

tical  Uses,  by  Prof.  J.  O.  Murray,  Horn.  R.. 

Dec 
Belgian  Magazines 
Belvoir  Castle,  M.  Art,  Jan 
Bess  of  Hardwick,  T.B.,  Jan 
Bismarck,  Prince,  T.  Raleigh  on,  Lad.,  Jan 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Jan,  79,  93 
Blowitz,   M.  de.     How  I  became  a  Journalist. 

Harp..  Jan,  61 
Bookbinding,  T.  J.  Cobden  Sanderson  on,  E.I., 

Jan 
Book  Plates,  Bkwm.,  Jan 
Books:  Best  Boeks  on  Natural  History.  Lad  , 

Jan;  History  of  Books  for  Children,  K.H.,  Jan 
Bookworm,  Jan 
Booth,  Gen.,  W.  T.   Stead  on,  Sun.M.,  Jan.  53  ; 

his  "  In  Darkest  England,"  see  under  Salva- 
tion Army 
Boots  and  Shoes :  Curiosities  in  Shoe-Leather, 

C.J.,  Jan 
Boucicault,  Dion,  A.  C.  Wheeler  on,  A.,  Dec. 
Boy's  Own  Paper,  Jan,  98 
British  Literature  in  France,  Lad.,  Jan 
Brittany :    The    Bretons    at    home,  by  C.   W. 

Wood,  Apg.,  Jan 
Brown,  Dr.  James,  G.W.,  Jan 
Brown,  John,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  A.R.,  Dec 
Bryce,  James,  On  the  Age  of  Discontent,  C.R., 

Jan,  .55 

Buddhism  and   Christianity,    by    Prof,    Max 

Mtiller,  New  R.,  Jan,  73 
Bulgaria,  Prince    Ferdinand  of,    an  the  Black 

Sea,  by  J.  D.  Bourchier,  F.R.,  Jan,  72 
Burdett,  Henry  C,  C.  J.  Ward  on.  Tin.,  Jan. 
Burmah  :  "  A  Tour  in  Burmah,"  MUP.,  Jan 
Burns,  Robert,  R.  W.  Emerson  on,  C.D.,  Jan 
Butler,  Mrs.  Josephine,  All  W.,  Jan 


Cabs  and  their  Drivers,  E.L,  Jan 

California  :  Pioneer  Spanish  Families.  C  M., 
Jan;  Californiana,  C.M.,  Jan ;  The  Missions 
of  Alta  California,  C.M.,  Jan  ;  The  Outlook  in 
Southern  California,  Harp.,  Jan 

Canada  :  The  Canadian  Pacific  (Trans-Conti- 
nental) Railway,  C.J.,  Jan;  A  Canadian 
People,  Sir  G.  Baden  Powell  on,  F.R.,  Jan,  67 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine,  Jan,  98 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  Jan,  98 

Catholic  Missions,  Jan,  98 

Census  Taking,  C.F.M.,  Jan;  How  the  People 
are  Counted.  Ghaut.,  Jan;  Partisanship  and 
the  Census,  R.  P.  Porter  on,  N.A.R..  Dec,  78 

Centennial,  Sept,  98 

Century  Magazine,  Jan,  79,  98 

Chautauquan,  Jan 

Cheapside,  Ramblings  in,  by  S.  Butler,  U.R,, 
Dec 

Chicago,  Mixed  Populations  of.  Ghaut.,  Jan 

China  :  Does  China  Menace  the  World  ?  by 
Pres.  W.  A.  P.   Martin.  F.,  Dec,  77;   White 

Cloud  Mountains,  Canton  (A  Place  of  Tombs), 
G.J.,  Jan 

Chinese  Music,  G.M.,  Jan 

•Christianity  :  Certainties  of,  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Beet,  G.R.,  Jan  71;  Scientific  Study  of  Chris- 
tianity, Horn.  R.,  Dec  ;  What  is  Christianity  ? 
by  Rev.  L.Abbott.  A.,  Dec,  76;  Civilisation  and 
Christianity,  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  O.D., 
Nov :  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  by  Prof. 
Max  Miiller,  New  R.,  Jan,  73 ;  Christianity  in 
Relation  to  Socialism,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Ward, 
N.H.,  Jan 

Christmas  in  the  Temple,  CJ.,  Jan 

Christmas  in  Norway,  G.O.P.,  Jan 

Christmas  in  Servia,  S.,  Jan. 

Church,  Dean,  Canon  MacCcllon,  C.R.,  Jan,  (P 


Churcli  of  England  :    Publie  Landed  Endow- 
ments of,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  ClArke,  G.R.,  Jan,  71 
Church  of  Saotland:    In  and  around  a  Scotch 

Kirk,  by  A.  Gorden,  G.M.,  Jan 
Church  Unity,  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  on,  Hom.R., 

Dec 
Churches,  see  also  under  Westminster  Abbey  : 

Side  Altars  and  Credence  Tables,  Down.K., 

Dec 
Cider-making  Plant,  Trials  of,  at  Glastonbury, 

J.R.A.S.,  Dec 
City  Governmetit  in  the  United  States,  F.,  Dec, 

56 
City  Growth  and  Party  Politics,  P.,  Dec,  78 
Civilisation  and  Christiauity,  Rev.  Dr.   R.   S. 

Storrs  on,  O.D.,  Nov 
Clergyman's  Magazine,  Jan 
Cobbe,  Miss  Frances  Power,  on  Pity,  Genuine 

and  Spurious,  F.,  Dec,  77 
Coming  Day,  Jan 
Coming  Man  for  1891,  by  Gen.  Booth,  All  W., 

Jan 
Consumption  Cure  of  Dr.  Koch,  see  under  Dr. 

Koch,  55,  58,  65,  71,  97 
Contemporary  Pulpit,  98 
Contemporary  Review,  Jan 
Conversation,  Art  of,  G.M.,  Jan 
Co-operation :    Evolution  of   Individuality  by 

Co-operation,  W.  O.  Wakdield  on,  Nat.,  Dec. 
Copyright:    One   Phase    of   tlie  International 

Copyright    Question,   Tin.,   Jan ;    Copyright 

Bill   introduced   by  Lord    Monkswell,   Au., 

Dec 
Cornhill,  Jan,  98 
Cosmopolitan,  Dec 
Covent  Garden  Market,  G.W.,  Jan 
Cox,  Kenyon,  G.M.,  Jan 
Crayfishes,  Ata.,  Jan 
Crime  :    Hypnotism   and  Crime,     Dr.    G.     C. 

Kingsbury  on,  N.C.,  Jan 
Crispi,  Signer,  L.H.,  Jan,  57 
Crotchets,  T.B.,  Jan. 
Cycling  :  Military  Cycling,  0..  Dec 


Davis,  Thomas,  Jp.M.,  Jan 

Democracy:  Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy, 

F.,  Dec 
De  Quincey,  Newly-discovered  Papers  by.  New 

R.,  Jan 
Dicey,  Edward,  on  the  Rival  Coalitions,  N.C., 

Jan 
Discontent,  Age  of,  James  Bryce  on,  C.R..  Jan, 

55 
District  Visiting,  S.H.,  Jan;  G.O.P.,  Jan 
Dogs  :  Her  Majesty's  Buckhounds,  0.,  Dec 
Donna  in  1890,  Lon.,  Jan 
Downside  Review,  Dec  98 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres 
Dutch  Magazines,  70,  89 


Education,  Jan ,  98 

Education   of    Genius,  James  Sully   on,  E.L. 

Jan 
Education  :  School  Boys'  Parents,  Nat.R.,  Jan, 

73;  Modern    School  Bills,    Nat.R.,  Jan.  73; 

The    Girl   Graduate,    Nat.R.,  Jan.,   73     The 

Utility     of    the    Ideal    in    Education,     Kg., 

Dec  ;  Overpressure  in  Schools,  C.J.,  Jan 
Elections  in  Italy,  Pater.,  Jan 
Electoral :    Kilkenny  and  its  Moral,  by  W.  T. 

Stead,  Pater.,  Jan 
Emerson  and  his  Friends  in  Concord,  N.E.M.. 

Dec  ;  On  Robert  Burns,  G.D.,  Jan 
Emin  Relief  Expedition,  see  under  Africa 
English  History  :  Series  of  Articles  on,  by  Prof. 

Freeman  and  others.  Ghaut,  Jan 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  Jan.,  98 
Erskine,    Lord    Chancellor,    Letters  of,    U.R., 

Dec 


Euripide*  at  Cambridge,  by  Julia  Wedgwood, 

C.R.,  Jan 
Evangelical  Magazine,  Jan.,  98 
Evolution,  Rev.  F.  H.  John&on  on,  A.R.,  Dec 
Exmoor  in  Winter,  C,  Jan 
Expositor,  C.,  Jan.,  93 


Fables.  T.  Davidson  on.  Lad.,  Jau 

Faerie  Queene,  A.R.,  Dec 

Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy,  F.,  Dec 

Fairies  of  the  North  Country,  M.C.,  Jan 

Farrar,  Archdeacon  F.  W.,  Autobiographical 
(Formative  Influences),  F.,  Dec,  52 ;  on  West- 
minster Abbey,  Sun.M.,  Jan 

Fiction:  Our  Unclean  Fiction,  N.E.M.,  Dec; 
British  Novelists,  by  Annie  F.  Burnet,  Lad., 
Jan ;  Places  that  have  benefited  by  Fiction, 
C.S.J.,  Jan;  Recent  German  FictiMi,  Black., 
Jan 

Finance  :  Over  Production  in  Securities,  N.A.R., 
Dec,  79  ;  Progress  of  Grtat  Britain  &  Ireland  in 
1890,  Bank,  Jan;  Gaucho  Finance,  by  W,  R. 
Lawson,  Bank,  Jan  ;  The  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  England,  Bank,  Jan ;  Ban- 
kers' Profit  Margins  in  1890,  Bank,  Jan 

Finland,  B.  B.  Lanin  on,  F.R.,  Jan.,  61 

Fire :  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Stf  „  Jan ; 
Modern  Fire  Apparatus,  Scrib.,  Jan 

Fireside  Mag,  98 

Football:  Association  Football,  E.L,  Jan 

Formative  Influences  :  Archdeacon  F.  W. 
Farrar  on,  F.,  Dec 

Fort  Benton,  in  Montana.  M.A.H,,  Dec 

Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.,  57,  69,  72,  97 

Forum,  Dec.,  62,  54,  56.  60,  77,  97 

Fountains  Abbey,  K.O.,  Jan 

Fox-Hunting  in  Vermont,  0.,  Dec 

France  :  The  Stability  of  the  Republic,  J.  Simon 
on,  F.,  Dec,  54;  In  the  Sunny  South,  Ata.» 
Jan 

Free  Libraries,  see  under  Libraries 

Freeman,  Prof.  B.  A.,  on  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  the  Jbnglish  People.,  Ghaut., 
Jan 

French  History,  a  Century  of.  Illustrated  by 

the   Copper  Coins  of  the  Country,  B.O.P., 

Jan 
French  Magazines,  63,  83 
Fronde's  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Black.,  Jan 
Fun  in  Literature  and  Art,  James  Mason  on, 

G.O.P.,  Jan 
Future  Life,  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief  in,  G.D  , 

Jan 


Gaming,  Curiosities  of,  C.,  Jan. 

Genesis  and  Science,  Ex.,  Jan 

Genius,  Education  of,  James  Sully  on,  E.L,  Jan 

Genoa,  Reminiscences  of,  Tin.,  Jan 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Jan.,  98 

German  Castles,  Stories  and  Legends  of,  L.F.. 
Jan 

German  Literature,  Studies  in,  by  M.  Watson, 
M.P.,  Jan 

German  Magazines,  85 

Ghosts :  Andrew  Lang  on,  F.,  Dec,  77 

Girl  Life  in  London,  Hon.  Emily  Kinnaird  on 
K.O.,  Jan 

Girlhood,  Types  of,  G.O. P.,  Jan 

Girl's  Own  Paper,  Jan  ,  98 

Gladstone.  W.  E.,  on  Art,  Ig.,  Dec;  on  Revela- 
tion, G.D.,  Jan 

Glastonbury,  Down.R..  Dec 

Golf  for  Women,  0.,  Dec 

Good  Words,  Jan.,  98 

Grande  Chartreuse,  E.L,  Jan 

Greek  ArchcTology  during  1890,  Ant  ,  Jan 

Greeley.  Horace.  Statne  of.  at  New  York,  un- 
veiled, O.D.,  Nov ;  Chauncey  M.  Depew  on,' 
O.D..  Nov 
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Greenwood,  Frederick,  on  the  Revolt  of  Labour, 

New.R.,  Jan.,  7.'i 
Groombridge's  Magazine,  Jan.,  80,  98 

Hallucinations,  Census  of,  Psy.  R.,  Dec;  Prof- 

If.  Si^gwick  oij,  New  R,,  Jan.,  73 
Ilardwar  and  its  Fair,  N.H.,  Jan 
Harpfr's  Ferry,  and  Joha  Brown,  A.R.,  Dec 
Harper's  Magazine,  Jai<t.,  >52,  80,  98 
Harrison,   Frederic,   on  the   Irish  Leadership, 

F.R.,  Jan.,  t5i» 
Hartley,  David,  and  the  American  Colonies,  J. 

W.  liardey  on,  M.A.H.,  Dec 
.  Harvard's  Better  Self,  N.E.M.,  Dec 
Herbert,   Hon.  Auberon,  on   "  The  Rake's  Pro- 
gress "  in  Irish  Polities,  F.R.,  Jan.,  72 
Hcieditary  Peers  and  Practical  Politics,  W.R., 

Jan 
•  Heron,  Mrs.  Emily  A.,  Cen.,  Sept 
iiighiand  Monthly,  98 
Hockey  for  Girls,  G.O.P.,  Jan 
Hoffman,  E.  T.  W.,  Lad.,  Jan 
Home  Rule,  see  under  Ireland,  Scotland 
Homiletic  Review,  Dec,  99 
Honduras,  Spanish,  Scot.  G.M..  Dec 
Hosea,  Prof.  Elmslie  on,  Ex.,  Jan 
Houses  :  How  to  Choose  a  New  House,  C.F-M., 

Jan 
Hugo,  Victor  :  En  Voj^age,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne, 

N.A.R.,  Dec 
Huuiuniiies,  Major  J.  W.  Powell  on,  F.,  Dec,  77 
Hunt,  Alfred,  M.  Art.,  Jan 
Huntingdon     Couimy,     Story    of,     by    Canon 

Creivhton,  L.H.,  Jan 
Huxley,   Prof.,   on  the  Vv'arpath,   by  Duke  of 

Argyll,  N.C,  Jan.,  74 

Hydraulic  Power,  Lad.,  Jan 

Hypnotism :    Hypnotism.     Crime,     and     the 

Doct  -rs,  by  Dr.  G.   C.  Kingsiniry,  NC.  Jai  ; 

Hypnotism  and  its  Kt- lations  to  "other   Modes 

of  Fascination,  Luc,  Dec 
Ibsen:  His  "Brand,"  Dr.  W.  L.  Cross  on.  A., 

Dec  ;  Ibsen's  New  Drama,  B.  Gosse  on,  F.R., 

Jan, 72 

Igdrasil,  Dec 

"  In  Darkest  England,"  see  under  Salvation 
Army 

Indians  of  America,  see  under  Race  Problem 
Inscriptions  on  Old  Edinburgh  Houses,  S.H., 
Jan 

Insurance  :  Life  Insurance,  1870-90,  A.  Hewat 
on.  Bank.,  Jan 

Irelaud  :  Irish  Events  of  1890,  Pater.,  Jan  ; 
Ttie  Parnell  Episode  and  the  Irish  Leader- 
ship, Lad.,  Jan;  Patriotism  and  Chastity, 
W.R.,  Jan..  60  ;  Lord  Brabourne  on,  Black., 
Jan;  Frederic  Harrison  on,  F.R.,  Jan.,  60; 
Kilkenny  filf  ction  and  its  Moral,  by  W.  t'. 
Stead,  Pater.,  Jan.,  .59 

The  Two  Coalitions,  by  E.  Dicey,  N.C  Jan.  60 
Home  Rule  and  Hoine  Rulers,  Frank  H.  Hill 
on,  C.R..  Jan 

Irish  Montiily,  Jan.,  99 

Irish  Youth  and  High  Ideals,  Ir.M..  Jan 

Italian  Magazines 

Italy  :    The  Elections,  Pater.,  Jan 

Japan:     Constitutional     Government.  Scots., 

Oan;  Sir  Edwin  Arnoldon,  Scrib.,  Jan  ;  The 

Army,  Cos.,  Dec 
Jews:  The  Jew  of  To  day,  N.H..  Jan;  The  Jew 

as  a  Workman,  by  D.  F.  Schloss,  N.C,  Jan.  74 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Dec 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Dec 

69, 99  ' 

Katterfelto  and  his  Wonders,  M.C-,  Jan 
Keats,  Poetry  of.  Lad.,  Jau 
Ken,  Bishop,  N.H.,  Jan 
Kindergarten,  Dec 
King's  Own,  Jan.,  99 
Kings  Confessors,  Ant.,  Jan 


Kipling,  Rudyard,  "The  Light  that  Failed," 
(Story),  oy,  Lipp.,  Jan 

Koch,  Dr.  Robert,  and  his  Cure  for  Consump- 
tion, Sir  M.  Miickenzie  on,  C.R.,  Jan.,  58 ;  Dr. 
P.  Gibier  on,  N.AR.,  Dec 


Labour :  The  Revolt  of  Labour,  F.  Greenwood 
on.  New  R.,  Jan.,  I'i;  Tlie  Moral  Law  in  In- 
dustry, Ig.,  Dec;  Dock  titiike  in  Aus- 
tralia,   Gen.,  Sept 

Labour  Bureau,  A  Starved  Government  Depart- 
ment, Lady  Dilke  on.  New  R.,  Jan 

Labour  Colonies  :  A  Model  Labour  Colony,  Tin, 
Jan  ;  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany,  Earl  oi 
Meath  on,  N.C,  Jan.,  74 

Ladder,  Jan.,  99 

Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe,  Ant.,  Jan 

La  Salle's  Homestead  at  Lachine,  M.A.H.,  Dec 

Law  and  the  Lawyers :  The  Authority  of  the 
Law,  by  Lord  Seluorne,  Pater.,  Jan 

Leisure  Hour,  Jan.,  57,  99 

Libraries,  Free,  Sir  John  Lubbock  on,   New.R., 

Jan.,  73 
Liebig'8  Extract  (A  Very  Large  Kitchen),  C..J, 

Jan 
Lincolnshire,  Canon  Overton  on.  Long.,  Jan 
Lippincotfs  Monthly,  Jan,,  99 
Literature,  the  Elements  of,  by  J.  A.  Smith, 

Lad.,  Jan 
Literary  Boston,  Cos..  Dec 
Literarj'  Statesmen  of  America,  M.  T.  Adkins 

on,  M.A.H.,  Dec 
Little  Folks,  Jan.,  67,  99 
Longman's  Magazine,  Jan.,  80,  99 
Lords,  House  of.  Hereditary  Peers  and  Practical 

Politics,  W.R.,  Jan 
Lower  James  River,  C  M.,  Jan 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  on  Free  Libraries,  New  R., 

Jan. 
Lucifer,  Dec,  60,  99 

Macaulaj',  A.  J.  H.  Crespi  on,  CM.,  Jan 

Mace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ant.,  Jan 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  on  the  Koch  Treatment 
of  Tuberculosis,  C.R.,  Jan,,  58 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  Jan.,  57,  99 

Miigazine  of  American  History,  Dec 

Magazine  of  Art,  Jan 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  C.S.J.,  Jan 

Manning,  Cardinal,  on  "  In  Darkest  England," 
Pater.,  Jaa;  Facsimile  of  Notes  of  Sermons 
by,  Str.,  Jan 

Manuscripts  :  Asiatic  Source  of  a  PassAge  in  the 
"  Dictes,"  printed  by  Caxton,  Bkwm,  Jan 

Marriage  and  the  M*irriage  Laws :  An  Ag- 
nostic's Marriage  Difficulty,  C.D.,  Jan;  The 
Decline  of  Marriage.  W.R.,  Jan. 

Marsden,  Miss  Kate,  Arg.,  Jan  ;  G.O.P.,  Jan 

Meath,  Earl  of,  on  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany 
N.R.,  Jan 

Merry  England,  Jan,  99 

Messages  from  the  Sea,  C.J.,  Jan 

Michigan  :  Glimpses  of  Early  Life  in  and  about 
Kalamazoo,  M.A,H.,  Dec. 

Milan,  Memories  of,  C.F.M.,  Jan 

Military  Periodicals,  Foreign 

Millionaires,  see  under  Wealth 

Missionary  Review,  Dec,  99 

Missions:  Modern  Medical  Missions,  Mis.  R., 
Dec;  Japan,  Unitarian  Missions,  Jos.  Cook 
on,  O.D.,  Nov;  Travancore,  S.H.,  Jan  ;  The 
Present  Outlook  in  France,  by  A.  T.  Pierson 
on,  Mis.  R..  Dec  ;  Chinese  Missionary  Pro- 
blem, Mis.  R..  Dec;  Basutoland,  Mis.  R.,Dec 

Moltke,  Field- Marshal  von,  Cos.,  Dec 

Month,  Jan,  81,  99 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and 
Legend,  Jan,  99 

Monthly  Packet,  Jan,  79,  80,  99 

Morality  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Dr.  R.  Ander- 
son on,  C.R.,  Jan,  71 


'  Morris,  Lewis,  Poetry  of,  A.  Waugh  on,  MlH». 
Jan 

Morris,   William,  on  Art,  The  Socialist  Ideal. 

New  R.,  Jan,  67 
Miiller,  Prof.  Max.,  on  Christianity  and  Budd- 

hum.  New  R.,  Jan 
Municipal  Misrule  in  New  York,  O.D.,  Nov 
Murray's  Magazine,  Jan,  81,  99 
Music  :  Plea  for  the  Unmusical,  by  W.  Archer, 

Groom.,    Jan;    Musical    Culture     and    the 

Popular  Concerts,   by    H.   A.    Smith,    U.R., 

Dec:  Chinese  Music,  C.M.,  Jan 
Music  Halls  of  London,  Harp.,  Jan 
Music  Magazines,  91 

National  Review,  Jan,  73,  97 

Nationalism  :    Objections    to    Nationalism,  by 

Jesse    Cox,    Nat.,    Dec  ;     Nationalism    and 

Liberty,  by  Rev.  S.  Schindler,  Nat.,  Dec 
Nationalist,  Dec,  99 

Natural  History,  Best  Books  on,  Lad.,  Jan 
Nature  Notes,  Dec,  99 
Navies :  Making  Man-o'- Wear's  Men,  by  W.  L. 

Luce,   N.E.M.,   Dec;    Sea  Power,  Mur.,  Jan  ; 

Home  Rule  for  the  Navy,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  W. 

F.  D.  Jervois,  N.C,  Jan,  74  :  Armour  for  War 

Ships,   F.  M.   Baiber  on,   F.,  Dec;   Foreign 

Military  Periodicals 
Newbery  House  Magazine,  Jan,  99 
New  England  Magazine,  Dec,  81 

Newman,  Cardinal,  Early  Life  of,  by  Dr.  E.  A. 

Abbott,   C.R.,  71 ;    Father  Grant's  Reminis. 

cences,  MtS.,  Jan 
New  Review,  Jan,  67,  73,  97 
New  York,  Municipal  Misrule,  O.D.,  Nov 
Niger,  see  under  Africa 
Nineteenth  Century,  Jan,  60,  74,  97 
Non-Resistance,    Christian  Doctrine  of,  Count 

Tolstoi  and  Rev.  A.  B.dlou  on.  A.,  Dec 
North  American  Review,  Dec,  68,  69,  78,  97 
Nursing:  A  Privileged  Profession,  W.R.,  Jan 

Oberammergau  in  Winter,  Nat.  R.,  Jan 
Oberammergau  and  the    Passion    Play,   Eliza- 
beth Bislaud  on,  Cos.,  Dec 
Onward  and  Upward,  99 

Orators:    How    they   prepare    their    Speeches^ 

CS.J.,  Jan 
Orchids  :  Hot  Orchids,  Lo«g.,  Jan 
O'Reilly,  John  Boyle,  Jr.  M.,  Jan 
Our  Day,  Nov 
Outing,  Dec,  99 

Parents'  Review,  Jan 

Parliamentary  :  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  L.  J.  Jennings,  C.R.,  Jan,  71 

Parnell  Imbroglio,  see  under  Irish  Leadership 

Parties,  Continuity  of,  in  Englsh  History^ 
W.R,,  Jan 

Paternoster  Review,  Jan,  59,  97 
Path,  Dec,  90 
Pa  ton,  J.  G.,  Q.,  Jan 
Patriotism  and  Chastity,  W.R.,  Jan,  69 
Patriotism  and  the  Public  Schools,  E.  B.  An- 
drews, A.,  Dec,  m 

Peace  Congress  in  London,  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard 
on,  O.D.,  Nov 

Penny  Dinners,  Rev.  W.  M.  Ede  on,  Sun.  M.^ 

Jan  » 

Persia  :  A  Railway  through  Southern  Persia,  by 
Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Scot-  G-M., 
Jan 

Peru,  T.  Child  on,  Harp.,  Jan 

Petroleum  Trade,  C.J.,  Jan.  ** 

Phillips,  Wendell,  Monument  to,  N.E.M-,. 
Dec 

Photographic  Reporter,  Dec 

Photography,  see  also  Contents  of  Wilson's 
Photographic  Magazine,  and  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Reporter  ;  Flash  Light  Photography, 
0,  Dec 
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Phrenological  Journal,  Dec,  9? 

Pity,  Genuine  and  Spurious,  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe 

on,  F.,  77 
Playfair,  Sir  Lyon,  on  Arb'tration  (A  Topic  for 

Cliristmas),  N.A.R.,  Dec,  68 
Poetry ;    Tendency  of  Moilern   Poetry,    Lad-, 

Jan 
Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  66 
Pompeii  in  Bohemia,  C.,  Jan 
Population,  see  under  Census  taking 
Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different   Times  of 

their  Lives,  StP.,  Jan 
Portuguese  Magazines. 
Pousset :  A  Literary  Evening  chez  Pousset,  F.R., 

Jan 
Preacher's  Magazine,  Jan,  99 
Presbyterian  Churchman,  Jan,  99 
Prisons  :  Two  Hours  in  a  Prison,  C.J.,  Jan,  99 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Ite-  , 

search,  Dec 
Prudhoe  Castle,  M.C,  Jan 
Psychology:   Influence  of  Modern  Psj'chology 

upon  llieological  Opinion,  Prof.  G.  T.  Laud 

on,  A,R.,  Dec 

Quiver,  Jan,  99 

Race  Problems  of  America :  The  North  American 
Indians,  Pater.,  Jan  ;  The  Nature  of  the 
Negro,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  A.,  Dec,  76 

Railways  :  Speed  in  Railway  Travel,  Prof.  R.  H. 
Thurston  on.  P.,  Dec,  78  ;  In  the  Sidings,  by 
W.  J.  Gordon,  L.H.,  Jan 

Ramazan  Fast,  C.J.,  Jan 

Random  Roaming,  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  N.C,  Jan 

Rawnsley,  Rev.  H.  D.,  Poem  by.  "The  Wreck 

of  the  Ocean  Queen,"  Mac.,  Jan 
Recitation  Study  by  A.  Burrell,  Ata.,  Jan 
Rescue  Work,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  on,  All  W., 

Jan 
Revelation  and  Inspiration,  W.  B.   Gladstone 

on,  C.D.,  Jan 
Richardson,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward,  CS.J  ,  Jan 
(Ritualism  :  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Case,  Pater., 

Jan 
Rome :  Social  and  Political  Life  of  the  Empire 

in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  W.R.,  Jan 
Ruskin,    John,    Portraits    of,    M-Art..    Jan.  ; 

Ruskiniana,  Ig.,  Dec 
Russian  Magazines,  87 


Saints,  Stories  of,  for  Children,  N.H.,  Jan 
Salvation  Army  and  Gen.  Booth's  "  In  Darkest 

England,"    L.H.,     Jan.  ;     N.H.,    Jan :     Mrs. 

Jeun«  on,  Nat.R.,   Jan  ;    Cardinal  Manning 

on.    Pater.,  Jan ;    The  Cab  Horse  Charter, 

Gen.  Booth  on.  All  W.,  Jan 
.Scandinavia:  Our  Scandinavian  Kinsfolk,  K.O., 

Jan 
Scandinavian  Magazines,  90 
Scientific  Sins,  F.R.,  Jan,  72 
Scotland  :  Home  Rule,  ScotS.,  Jan 
Scots  Magazine,  99 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Lad-,  Jan ;  Last  Years  of, 

C.J.,  Jan 


Scottish  Congregationalist,  Jan 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  Dec 

Scribner's  Magazine,  Jan,  64,  6o,  82,  100 

Sea  Power,  MUP.,  Jan 

Severn  Sea,  Winter  Cruise  on,  Nat.  R.,  Jan 

Shakespeare:  Mor?    'est  imony  against,  by  Hon. 

I.   Donnelly,   N..'<  R,  i-)ec  '9 ;    :>nake8peareo 

Women,  Lady  Mi.4iin  on,  B.M.,  Jau 
Sheep  :  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep,  J.R.A.S.,  Dec 
Shioping:  The  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Line, 

Mur.,  Jau,  100 
Slavery  in  America,  Black  and  White  Heroism, 

Stoiies  of  the  Abolition  Crusade,  G.O.P.,  Jan; 

Anti-Slavery  Bost.m,  N.E.M.,  Dec 

Slums,  Problem  of,  Black.,  Jan 
Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin,  un  th«  McKinley  Tariff, 
Mac,  Jan,  57 

Socialism,  The  Revolt  of  Demos,  Cen.,  Sept  ; 
A  History  of  Socialism,  by  Alice  Oldham, 
Nat.  R..  Jan  73  ;  Socialism  and  the  Teaching 
Mr.  Ruskin,  by  H.  Rose,  Ig,,  Dec;  The 
Socialist  Ideal — Art,  by  Wm.  Morris,  New  R., 
Jan  67  ;  Politics,  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  New 
R.,  Jan  ;  Literature,  by  H.  S.  Salt,  New  R., 
Jan 

Sol-fa  Jubilee,  J.  C.  Hadden  on,  Mac,  Jan 

Song  of  Three  Sisters,  T.B.,  Jan. 

Sonoma,  Cruise  of,  Cos.,  Dt-c 

Soulac  Abbey  Churcb,  Down  R.,  Dec 

Spa,  P.  Fitzgerald  on,  G.M.,  Jan 

Spanish  Magazines,  8^ 

Spencer,  Herbert,  F.  Adams  on,  Gen.,  Sept 

Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  A.R.,  Dec 

Stairs,  Lieut.  W.  G.,  Shut  up  in  the  African 
Forest,  .NC,  Jan 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  on  African  Pygmies,  Scrib., 
Jan,  64 

Statesmen  of  Europe,  L.H.,  Jan,  57 

Stead,  W.  T.,  Horoscope  of,  AstPOl.  M.,  Jftn; 
on  General  Booth,  Sun.  M.,  Jau,  .53  ;  on  Kil- 
kenny Election  and  Its  Moral,  PateP.,  Jan, 
59 

Steamship,  The,  100 

Strand  London,  History  of,  StP.,  Jan,  100 

Strand  Magazine,  Jan 

Stratford  de  RedcUffe,  Lord,  Mis.R..  Dec 

Strong  Men,  C.J.,  Jan 

Sublime,  The,  Two  Treatises  .on,  Mae.,  Jan 

Summer  Isles,  G.W.,  Jan 

Sunday  at  Home,  Jan,  100 

Sun.  Jan.,  100 

Sunday  Magazine,  Jan,  53,  100 

Swan-shooting  on  the  Columbia,  0.,  Dec 

Swan  Theatre  in  1596,  Bkwm.,  Jan 

Swinburne,  A.  C,  Poem  by— "  Light,"  F.R., 
Jan;  on  Victor  Hugo:  En  Voyage,  N.A.R., 
Dec,  78 

Sword  and  Trowel.  Jan,  64,  100 

Sympathetic  Vibration,  G.W.,  Jan 

Talleyrand  Memoirs.  CM.,  Jan 

Tappan,    Rev.    Benjamin,    Typical     Old-time 

Minister,  M.A.H.,  Dec 
Teapots,  Collections  of,  Cos.,  Dec 
Temperance :  How  Enemies  of  the  Saloon  may 

do  Battle,  Hom.  R.,  Dec 


Temple  Bar,  Jan,  61.  100 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  America,  Institution  of .  ia 

1623,  Dr.  J.  H.  Patton  on,  M.A.H.,  Deo 
Theatre,  Jan  100 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  :  America  in  England- 

A  Theatrical  Retrospect,  G.M.,  Jan 
Theosophieal  Society  and  H.  P.  B.,  by  Mrs.  A 

liedant,  Luc,  Dec.  66,;  Theosophy  and  Eccle^ 

Slab  jcism,  by  W.  Kingsland,  90,  Luc,  Dec 
Tir.sle^'s  Ma^jazine,  Jan. 
ToLtoi.  Count  Leo,  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 

Non-Resi-tance,  A.,  Dec 
Tourgenieff  in  his  Letters,  U.R.,  Dec 
Trance,   Observations  of  Certain    Phenomena. 

Psy.R.,  Dec 

Tubercle,  and  Dr.  Koch's  Cure,  see  under  Dr. 

Koch 
Tudor,  House  of,  Mary  Tudor,  G.O.P.,  Jan 

Ultramontanism,  O.D.,  Nov 

Under-Currents  of  London  Life,  C.S.J.,  Jan 

Unitariauism  in  Boston,  Decadence  of,  Jos. 
Cook  on,  O.D.,  Nov 

United  States  :  City  Growth  and  Party  Politics, 
F.,  Dec,  17  ;  Government  of  American  Cities, 
F.,  Dec  56  ;  Municipal  Misrule  in  New  York, 
O.D..  Nov  7  ;  Electoral  Reform  Legislat  ion, 
C.  C.  Allen  on.  A.,  Dec  ;  The  Recent 
Election,  Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle  on,  N.A.R., 
Dec  ;  Tariff.  Goldwin  Smith  on,  Mac, 
Jan ;  Census,  see  under  Census 

United  Service  Magazine,  Jan 

Universal  Review,  Dec,  100 

Universities  :  Proposed  Changes  at  London 
University,  Down.R.,  Dec;  Harvard's  Better! 
Self,  N.E.M.,  Dec  ! 

University  of  the  South  Magazine,  Dec 

Van  Beers,  Jan,  PateP.,  Jan 

Vert  and  Venery,  by  Viscount  Lymington, 
N.C.,  Jan 

Vine-growing  in  Australia.  Cen..  Sept 

Viticulture  iu  Australia,  Cen.,  Sept 

Washington,  State  of,  Llpp.,  Jan 

Wealth  :  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Million- 
aire s  ?  .E.M.,  Dec 

Wells.Holy,  Ant..  Jan 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  Jan,  100 

Wesleyanism  in  Austral  a,  Origia  of,  N.H. 
Jan 

Westminster  Abbey,  Archd.  Farrar  on,  Sun.M., ! 
Jan  i 

Westminster  Review,  Jan,  99  I 

Whist  :  Free  Whist,  Nat.R.,  Jan  [ 

White  Cloud  Mountains,  Canton  (A  Place  of  I 
Tombs),  C.J,,  Jan  i 

Wild  Life  in  the  Wild  West,  BO.P.  Jan,  ; 

Williams,  Montagu,  C.S.J. .  Jan  | 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  Dec.  6th  j 
and  21  st  \ 

Winters,  Remarkable,  in  Europe,  R.  Heath  on, ! 
L.H..  Jarr  ; 

Women  :  Then  and  Now,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Savage,  i 
A..  Dec,  76  ;  Types  of  Girlhood,  CO. P.,  Jan  ;1 
Shall  our  Daughters  have  Dowries?  Sym-' 
posium  on  N.A.R.,.  Dec,  67;  Maidens  and; 
Matrons  in  American  Society,  Mrs.  B.  Harri-, 
son  on.  N.A.R. ,  Dec;  Golf  for  Women,  0.,; 
Dec  ;  Hockey  for  Girls,  G.O.P.,  Jan  ' 

Wood,  J.  D..  Poem  by,  "  The  Briton's  Land ' 
J.R.C.I.,  Jan.  66  » 

Work,  Jan,  100 

Workers'  Monthly,  Jan, 100 

Yankee  Dodges,  L.H.,  Jan 
York  City,  M.C,.  Jan 

Yosemite  Valley :  A  Day  In  tbe  Yosemite  with 
a  Kodak,  N.E.M.,  Dec 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


THE  most  important  episode  of  the 
new  year  may  seem  to  some  a 
mere  false  start.  But  although  it  may 
l;e  premature,  it  is  in  the 
right  direction.  The  ap- 
plication made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion annulling  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  by 
the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Sitka  upon  a  Ca- 
nadian vessel  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  American 
regulations  for  the  seal- 
fishing  in  Behring  Sea, 
indicates  clearly  enough 
the  line  of  future  pro- 
gress towards  the  reunion 
of  the  English-speaking 
race.  The  United  States 
Government,  w^hich  had 
just  submitted  to  the 
British  Government  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  bases  for 
arbitration,  professed  to 
be  indignant  at  this  sudden 
transference  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  issue  of 
the  controversy,  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  have  a 
precedent  established,  with  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government,  of  referring  a  dispute  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  to  a  judicial 
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February  3nd,  1891. 
rather  than  to  a  political   tribunal.     Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  the  present  issue,  it  is  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  is  not  the  proper  court 

for  settling  all  disputes 
between  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic.  But  if  the 
evil  work  of  George  III. 
and  his  advisers  is  to  be 
undone,  and  the  two  great 
branches  of  our  common 
family  are  to  be  reunited 
— as  they  ought  to  be  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century — it  will 
be  by  the  creation  of  some 
permanent  judicial  tri- 
bunal,  to  which  all   ques- 


tions between  the  two  great 
Commonwealths  could  be 
referred  for  adjudication. 
It  wdll  not  do  to  wait 
until  the  quarrel  ai'ises  and 
then  improvise  a  court  of 
arbitration  ad  hoc  to  settle 
the  dispute.  The  Court 
that  will  form  the  nexus 
between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  as  permanent  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  as  representative  as  that  tribunal  and  our 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  rolled  into 
one.  If  there  be  statesmanship  in  the  English- 
speaking  man,  he  will  contrive  to  create  such  a 
tribunal,   and  if  it  were   once  established,  half  the 
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difficulties  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
would  immediately  disappear. 

The  Supreme  Court  is   constantly  adjudi- 
Supreme    eating  upon  disputes  between  the  federated 

Eepublics  of  the  American  Continent. 
The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy 
Council  is  as 
constantly  a  d  j  u  d  i- 
cating  between  the 
various  independent 
States  within  the 
British  Empire. 
Why  then  should 
there  not  be  ar- 
ranged, to  crown 
the  edifice,  a  still 
more  Supreme  Court 
to  which  both  Em- 
pire and  Republic 
should  bow  ?  It  is 
the  legitimate  out- 
come of  all  that  has 
gone  before.  It 
would  reconstitute 
the  unity  of  the 
English  -  speaking 
race.  Mr.  Blaine 
is  a  man  capable 
of  conserving  such 
an  idea  in  the 
United  States.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  has 
just  arrived  in 
England,  is  not  less 
capable  of  grasping 
it  in  the  British 
Empire.  These  two 
statesmen  may  yet 
have  an  opportunity 
of  achieving  this 
immense  boon  for 
the  world.  How 
important  it  is  can- 
not be  exaggerated. 
Lord  Carrington, 
returning      from 

Australia,  tells  us,  that  in  ninety  years,  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase.  New  South  Wales  alone  will 
have  a  larger  population  than  Great  Britain ;  and 
New  South  Wales  is  but  one  of  half  a  dozen  nascent 
nations  of  our  stock.  Is  the  bloody  anarchy  of  the 
old  Europe  going  to  be  reproduced  in  the  new"  Eng- 
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iish -speaking  world,  or  is  our  race  about  to  lap  the 
planet  which  it  is  peophng  in  the  stainless  robe  of 
universal  law  ?  Compared  with  that  question,  all 
other  political  issues  are  so  trivial  as  to  be  almost 
unmeaning.     But  which  among  our  party  orators  and 

political  leaders  or 
spiritual  guides  has 
even  so  much  as  a 
word  to  say  upon 
this  most  momen- 
tous of  all  the  pro- 
blems before  our 
race  ? 

,      At     present 
—and  a  ^ 

Customs  in     Enfijland 
Union.    ,  ° 

topsy-turvy- 

dom  reigns  supreme. 
Our  self  -  governing 
colonies  are  entirely 
free  to  enter  into 
preferential  fiscal 
arrangements  with 
each  other  and 
against  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  the 
mother  country  has 
tied  her  hands 
by  a  series  of  insane 
covenants  with 
foreign  powers  which 
prevent  us  from  ne- 
gotiating any  special 
commercial  arrange- 
ments with  our  own 
colonies.  Even  now 
Mr.  Baikes,  rather 
than  confess  that 
he  blundered,  allows 
a  paltry  sum  of 
£50,000  a  year  to 
stand  between  us 
and  an  Imperial 
Penny  Post,  al- 
though that  .£50,000 
has  been  personally 
guaranteed  by  some 
public  -  spirited  pa- 
triots, and  a  saving  to  that  amount  can  be  im- 
mediately eftected  by  a  trivial  change  in  the  form 
of  the  Brindisi  contract.  JMinisters,  when  implored 
to  take  a  step  forward,  cry  plaintively  that 
the  Colonies  must  lead,  and  then  when  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  speaking  last  month  in  London  for   South 
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Africa,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  on  behalf  of 
Canada,  propose  to  enter  into  a  commercial  union 
within  the  Empire,  they  do  nothing  but  point 
piteously  at  their  commercial  treaties,  and  moan  noii 
possumus.  Meantime,  France,  whose  Colonial  Empire 
is  a  mere  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  has  constituted 
a  representative  Colonial  Council  at  Paris,  with 
power  to  advise  upon  bills,  administrative  regula- 
tions. Government  decrees,  and  other  colonial  questions. 
Its  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  21st  of  January. 
Alas!  how  many  years  is  it  since  Lord  Grey  proposed, 
as  the  first  step  to  Imperial  Federation,  the  recognition 
of  the  Agents-General  as  a  Consultative  Council  of  the 
Colonies,  and  as  yet  are  we  a  step  nearer  our  goal  ? 

Hints  and    Meanwhile  our  colonies  give  us  plenty  of 
from  the*    teaching  by  way  of  warning  and  by  way 
Colonies,     ^f   example.       Nearly   every   mail  from 
Newfoundland     brings    me      private     letters     con- 
firming the  alarming  hints 
contained     in     the     tele- 
grams,  that    unless   Lord 
Salisbury  can  make  as  short 
work  of  the  French  claims 
as  Mr.  Blaine    would  do, 
that    great  island,   which 
lies  Uke  a  guardship  across 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, will  hoist  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  place  of  the 
Union  Jack.     In  Canada  a 
general  election  is  in  pro- 
gress,  in    which  it    is    at 
least  as  likely  as  not  that 
the  success  of  the  advocates 
for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  will  bring  us 
one  step  nearer  the  commercial  union  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Republic,  instead  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
Empire.     In   South  Africa,  where  the  colonists  have 
been  allowed  to  manage  their  own  afiairs,  they  have 
established    a    good     understanding     between     the 
British  and  the  Boers,  and  at  the   same  time  have 
brought  us  perilously  near  to  a  breach  with  Portugal. 
Of  the  former   fact   here  is  testimony  from  a  good 
source.  Miss  Olive  Schreiner  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  Bloemfontein,  where  there 
was  a  great  representative  gathering  of  Dutch  and  English. 
It  is  marvellous  how  the  old  bitter  feeling  between  the 
races  is  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  that  one  man, 
Rhodes.  I  had  not  thought  in  thirty  years  to  see  the 
sympathy  and  unity  of  all  South  Africa. 

That  is  very  satisfactory,  and  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Pthodes  when  he  defends  at  Downing 
Street  the  action  of  the  British  South  African  Com- 


pany in  Manica.  The  accompanying  outline  map 
will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  the 
negotiations  between  Lisbon  and  London. 

While  the  Empire  is  charged  with  the 
^  Ame'ri?S^^  duty  of  making  English  speech  and  Eng- 
lish law  universal  throughout  the  Old 
World,  there  is  here  and  there  welcome  evidence 
of  the  growing  conviction  of  the  Republic  that  it  has 
also  a  great  task  before  it  of  a  like  nature  in  the  New 
World.  The  whole  of  South  and  Central  America  have 
to  be  saved  from  their  present  mor^  or  less  half-bred 
condition  and  converted  into  EngUsh-speaking  Re- 
publics. The  work  is  in  progress,  and  all  these 
revolutions  and  commotions,  which  seem  as  in- 
digenous to  the  Spanish  American  World  as 
earthquakes  to  the  earthquake  belt,  wdll  help  it 
forward.  The  Argentine  is  mortgaged  up  to  the 
chin  to    English   capitalists.      Uruguay,  where  the 

Republic  stands  shivering 
on  the  brink  of  financial 
difficulties,  is  not  less  im- 
mersed. Peru  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  bankrupt  estate, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  English  liqui- 
dators. If  gold  really 
comes  to  be  worked  in 
Venezuela,  that  country 
also  will  pass  under  the 
sway  of  those  who  speak 
the  language  of  Drake  and 
of  Cromwell.  Chili  and 
Brazil  hitherto  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  somestand 
for  the  political  competence  and  financial  re- 
spectabihty  of  South  America.  January,  however, 
saw  troubles  in  both  these  States,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  both  going  the  way  appointed 
to  all  their  kind.  Brazil,  having  got  rid  of  its 
emperor,  who  was  an  amiable,  gentlemanly  King 
Log,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  King  Stork,  in  the  shape 
of  military-dictator-president  Marshal  de  Fonseca, 
whose  Ministry  has  resigned,  and  who  now  rules 
Brazil  by  his  troops.  In  Chili  matters  are  more 
serious.  President  Balmaceda,  having  quarrelled 
with  the  powerful  Chilian  families,  who,  like 
the  Whig  nobles  of  the  Revolution,  have 
established  a  masked  oligarchy,  has  found  him- 
self confronted  by  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, in  which  the  insurgents  claim,  like  the 
Ptoundheads  w^ho  took  the  field  against  Charles 
Stuart,    to    draw    the   sword    in    defence    of    Law 
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and  the  Constitution.  What  is  of  much  more  importance, 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  secured  possession  of  the  Chihan  fleet, 
and  aie  using  it  to  bombard  the  President's  troops  in  the 
coast  towns  into  submission.  As  Chili  is  nearly  all  sea  coast,  her 
vitals  lie  within  range  of  an  ironclad's  shells,  and  President  Balmaceda 
seems  likely  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  Whether  he  disappears  or 
whether  he  triumphs,  his  struggle  is  chiefly  important  as  marking 
another  step  towards  the  inevitable  disappearance  of  the  Latin- 
American  before   the   English-speaking   man.      All  these  wars  and 


PEE9IDENT  JOSE   BALMACEDA. 


insurrections  of  the  Spanish  half-bred  races  will  soon  be  even  as  the 
chronicles  of  the  wars  of  choughs  «ind  crows,  to  which  Milton  so 
disdainfully  compared  the  struggles  that  preceded  the  establishment  of 


the  English  race  in  the  British  Isles. 


Is  North  ^^^^  i^  to  t^i^  English  speakers  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
'^"^Ingfish'-^^  «P^"itn'e    is    intrusted    this    great    task    of    making    one 

Speaking?  language,  one  law,  and  one  system  of  government  by 
ballot,  not  by  bullet,  universal  through  the  New  World,  they  will  do 
well  to  jealously  guard  the  English  -  speaking  character  of 
their  own  Republic.  The  French  Canadian  multiplies  like  a 
rabbit,     and      the     German     threatens     to  convert     whole     regions 
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in  the  North- West  into  a  part  and  parcel  cf 
the  German  Fatherland.  The  Emigi-ation  Statistics 
of  1890  show  that  while  the  number  of*  immigrants 
increases — it  was  491,000  in  1890,  as  against  427,000 
in  1889 — the  number  of  English-speaking  immi- 
grants is  diminishing.  Of  the  half-million 
emigrants  from  the*  Old  World  to  the  New, 
only  100,000  could  read  an  English  newspaper. 
Of  the  300,000  who  spoke  other  tongues,  96,000 
were  Germans,  and  62,500  Italians.  If  the  tide 
continues  to  flow  at  this  i-ate,  the  New  World,  in- 
stead of  being  English-speaking,  will  soon  become  as 
polyglot  as  Europe.  The  work  of  assimilation  and 
•education  will  have  to  be  undertaken  more  seriously 
than  heretofore,  and  in  this  enterprise  the  English- 
Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  in  the  old  home 
of  their  race  the  English-speaking  stock  lemains 
intact. 

The  Signifi-  Business  in  Scotland  has  been  impeded 
Sc^tch^Railway  ^ ^^'  nearly  two  months,  immense  sums 
Strike.  gf  ^oney  have  been  wasted,  and  great 
suffering  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  social  organism 
that  would  do  discredit  to  a  nation  of  savages.  That 
defect  is  the  absence  of  anything  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  conscience  of  the  community.  The 
Scotch  railway  workers,  finding  themselves  subjected  to 
hours  of  labour  which  were  asserted  to  be  too  lonir  to 
be  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  decent  human 
existence,  represented  their  hai-d  case  to  their  task- 
masters, who,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  representatives  of  the  "  slaves  of  the  rail." 
Thereupon  the  railwaymen  struck  work,  and  an  in- 
dustrial war  broke  out  at  Christmas,  which  has  been 
raging  ever  since.  The  community,  in  an  aimless, 
feckless  sort  of  fashion,  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
men's  claim.  But  beyond  making  isolated  protests  and 
gathering  sporadic  subscriptions,  the  community  had 
no  means  of  making  its  convictions  felt.  So  the  dis- 
creditable civil  war  has  raged  with  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  all  wars — hatred,  violence,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of 
labour  and  waste  of  capital,  and  all  this  affliction  , 
has  overtaken  the  Scotch  people  because,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  as  individuals,  as  a  com- 
munity they  have  no  conscience.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  effective  method  by  wdiich  tlie  moral 
55ense  of  the  nation  at  large  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  dispute.  If  the  Churches  had  been  united, 
if  they  could  have  appointed  theh^  best  men  as  a 
special  commission  to  see  if  no  reasonable  way 
could  be  found  of  averting  war,  and  if  they 
could  have  pubhcly  branded  as  evil  citizens 
all     those     whose    obstinacy     or     cupidity     barred 


the  way  of  conciliation  and  of  peace,  the  strike 
would  have  been  over  almost  before  it  had  begun. 
But  Scotland,  in  this  grave  crisis,  had  no  conscience. 
Its  inorganic  conscientiousness  found  vague  and 
random  utterance  here  and  there  in  a  babel  of  voices, 
but  in  the  whole  nation  there  was  to  be  found  no 
tribunal  where  the  moral  sentiment  of  Scotland  could 
find  effective  or  even  articulate  expression.  So  the 
strike  began,  and  so  it  continued  till  the  closing  days 
of  January.  The  loss  and  suffering  which  it  has 
occasioned  are  but  part  of  the  price  which  the  com- 
munity has  to  pay  when  it  has  so  far  lost  its  soul  as 
to  have  no  regularly  established  method  by  which  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  less  wise  and  less 
good.  Such  a  community  has  forgotten  God  ;  it  has 
silenced  the  Voice  of  Conscience — His  Chief  Justice 
— and  it  suffers  the  consequences. 

The    foUowinor  statement   regardinsr   the 
The  Merits        .  .        .  o  o 

and  Demerits  railway  strike  in  Scotland    was    sent  me, 

o      e     ri  ®- a  few  days  before  the   strike  terminated, 

by  a    Scotchman    who    was  in    no    personal    sense 

involved  in  the  dispute  : — 

1.  That  the  workers  on  the  Scottish  railways  are,  for 
the  most  part,  excessively  and  persistently  overworked, — 
the  hoius  on  duty  ip.nging  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
at  a  stretch.  (This  statement  applies  in  greatest  degree 
to  the  goods  department,  and  is  true  to  a  varying  extent 
over  the  three  chief  railway  systems.) 

2.  That  this  excessive  and  persistent  overwork  ha3 
been  demonstrated  (positively)  by  the  published  Board  of 
Trade  Statistics,  and  (negatively)  by  the  entire  absence  of 
disproof  by  the  railway  authorities  and  their  friends  the 
newspaper  editors. 

3.  That  no  reasonabxC  or  adequate  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  by  the  railway  companies  in  Scotland  to 
reform  this  system  of  excessive  overwork. 

4.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  peaceful  efforts  of  the 
railway  workers,  during  the  fifteen  months  prior  to  the 
strike,  to  bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  this  overwork 
grievance  were  ignored  by  the  railway  directors. 

5.  That  in  consequence  of  this  unsympathetic  attitude, 
and  despairing  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  the  great  majority 
uf  the  drivers,  firemen,  guards,  and  shunters  left  their 
employment  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of 
their  Union)  without  giving  legal  notice. 

6.  That  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  a  whole  (while  con- 
demning this  initial  illegal  act),  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  men  on  strike,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
public  meetings,  processions,  subscriptions,  and  com- 
mittees of  conciliation. 

7.  That  the  railway  directors,  with  an  apparent  in- 
difference to  the  plain  grievances  of  their  employes  and 
a  cynical  ignoring  of  their  obligations  to  the  public,  have 
set  aside  all  attempts  at  conciliation  and  refused  to  con- 
sider the  questions  at  issue  until  the  men  on  strike  return 
to  Avork. 

8.  That  this  unbending  attitude  adopted  by  the  directors 
has  been  maintained  largely  because  a  number  of  their 
employes,  (chiefly  in   the  p^^ssenger    service,   wher^   thj 
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grievances  are  less)  have  continued  at  work,  and  also 
because  of  a  partial  defection  among  the  strikers  them- 
selves. 

9.  That  most  of  the  defections  have  been  secured  by  a 
process  of  persistent  misstatement  adopted  by  the 
railway  officials  and  gleefully  accepted  by  many  of  the 
leading  morning  and  evening  newspapers  in  Scotland. 

10.  That  the  rioting  connected  with  the  evictions  at 
Motherwell,  and  other  disorderly  proceedings  throughout 
the  country  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  misdirected  zeal 
of  outside  sympathisers,  while  the  villainous  attempts  to 
wreck  the  trains  have  not  been  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
the  railwaymen. 

11.  That  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  railwaymen 
have  been  moderate  in  their  councils,  and  prudent  in 
their  conduct  (under  great  provocation)  ;  while  the 
workers  themselves  are  as  entirely  long-headed  and 
respectable  as  they  make  them  in  Scotland. 

12.  That  the  strike  still  continues,  in  spite  of  the  fact — 
and  probably  to  some  extent  because  of  the  fact — of  lying 
statements  to  the  contrary  appearing  in  certain  Scotch 
newspapers — statements  which  have  ceased  to  possess  the 
interest  and  merit  of  art  since  they  have  become  gross 
with  the  grossness  of  a  daily  manufacture. 

Its  Bearing  Whatever   else   the   Scotch    strike    may 
(HI  Labour    have  done,  or  may  have  failed  in  doing 
Ques  ions.    -^    ^^^   emphatically   be    said    to   have 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  Eight  Hours  move- 
ment.     Think,    for   a    moment,    what    spectacle    it 
presents  to   us.      Here,  in   the   most    Radical  part 
of   the  United  Kingdom,  a  proposal  is   made — not 
that  men  should  be  forbidden  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day — but  merely  that  the  normal  day 
should  consist  of  ten  hours'  labour.     Unlimited  over- 
time was  to  be  allowed,  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
quarter,  while  Sunday  work  was  to  be  paid  at  time 
and   a   half.      If    there    were    any   reality   in    the 
Eight    Hours    movement,   every   workman    in    the 
three      kingdoms      would      have      rallied      to     the 
support    of    the    Scotch    strikers  ;     and     if     there 
were    even    the    remotest    chance    of    the    return 
of    an    Eight   Hours    majority,   the    expression    of 
public    indignation    against    the    railway    directors 
would  have  been  immediate  and  overwhelming.     But 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Scotch  railway 
employes  have  been  left  to  fight  with  but  slender 
help  frcm  without.     The  Scotch  papers,  as  a  rule, 
have  taken  sides  against  them,  and  the  community 
languidly  speculates  upon  the  chances  of  their  being 
beaten.     In  face   of    such   apathy   about    a  modest 
proposal  to  reduce  overwork  to  ten  hours  plus  over- 
time, it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
eight  hours  minus  overtime.     The    Board  of  Trade 
returns,  which  show  that  over  ninety  per  cent,   of 
the  goods  guards,  drivers,  and  firemen  of  the  wealthy 
Midland  railway  average  more  than  twelve  hours  a 
day,  supply  further  evidence,  if  any  were  required,  to 
show  how  wild  and  visionary  are  the  dreams  of  those 


who  hop6  by  a  single  Act  of  Parliament  to  establish 
the  eight  hours  legal  day.  When  we  get  a  six 
days'  Avorking  week  universally  enforced,  it  wdll  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  enforcing  an  eight-hour 
day. 

The  German  Emperor,  who  has  done  his 
^mpfhdly^'^  level  best  to  bring  to  the  front  the 
question  of  the  statutory  regulation, 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  celebrated  his  birthday  on 
January  28.  In  proposing  the  Kaiser's  health  at  the 
birthday  banquet  of  the  Reichstag,  the  President, 
Herr  Levetzofi",  delivered  himself  of  the  following 
description  of  the  young  sovereign  of  Germany  : — 

In  our  Emperor  we  have,  thank  God,  "a  captain  or 
the  bridge,"  who,  with  the  compass  of  fidelity  to  duty, 
hereditary  in  his  race,  will  always  find  the  right  way — a 
captain  with  a  living  consciousness  of  his  responsibility, 
with  a  firm  will  and  indefatigable  eye,  and  with  the- 
strength  of  a  soldier  of  God. 

William  II.  is  a  "  captain  on  the  bridge,"  no  doubt,, 
with  a  weakness  for  ordering  "  full  steam  ahead," 
even  when  the  fog  is  heavy  on  the  sea  and  there  are- 
icebergs  all  around.  Still,  in  these  days  of  pusil- 
lanimous shrinking  from  responsibility,  it  is  inspiring- 
to  come  across  a  ruler  "  with  the  strength  of  a  soldier 
of  God." 

The    death    of    Mr.    Bradlaugh,   which 
B^  di^^^^h    0^^^^'^®^  on  January  30th,  removes  one 

who  has  shown  much  of  the  strength  of  a 
"  soldier  of  God,"  although  of  the  unconscious  and 
unrecognised  sort.     He  was  for  the  most  part  of  his 
life   in    more  or  less   articulate   antagonism  to   the 
formulation  of  any  belief  in  the   Deity.     He  was  a 
militant  and  aggressive  Agnostic,  who  had  assailed 
Christianity  and  attacked  the  theistic  hypothesis  on 
almost   every  platform  in   the  country.      And  yet, 
strange  though  it  may  seem  to  many,  by  those  who 
knew    him   best,  the  Nonconformists,  for  instance, 
who  repeatedly  returned  him  to  Parliament,  and  who 
oftered    up   public    prayers    for   his    recovery,    Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was  regarded  as  being   in  very  truth  a 
sturdy  soldier  of   righteousness.     He  did  not  wear 
Christian  regimentals,   he  never  took   the    oath   of 
allegiance,     but     he     did    in    many     things    good 
work   for    many  a    good   cause.     He  was   in    many 
things    a   great    moral    teacher,    and    his  teaching 
has   led  many   men   to    apply    Christianity  in   de- 
partments   of    life,    political  and  social,   where   its 
supremacy   has   stood   in  sore  need  of    recognition. 
For    Labour,    for    Liberty,   for    Justice,   this  dead 
man,    while    living,  did  many  things  which   entitle 
him     fully     as     much     as    the    German    Emperor 
to     be    counted     among    the    "  soldiers    of    God ; " 
for    God    has  many  soldiers,    and  they  often  seem. 
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'to  fight  on  opposite  sides.  But  in  the  main  Mr. 
Bradlaiigh,  even  his  bitterest  enemies  being  his  judges, 
•did  good  service,  and  all  who  do  good  are  to  that  extent 
the  soldiers  of  God,  even  though  they  should  unfor- 
tunately not  enjoy  the  strength  that  comes  to  the  rank 
and  file  from 
the  conscious- 
ness that  they 
fight  under 
theii'  General's 
•eye. 

Parlia- 
Jfj2j.a-ment  re- 

assem- 
bled after 
•Christmas  on 
the  21st  of 
January.  The 
lull  which  set 
in  after  the 
storm  which 
burst  upon  Mr. 
Parnell  in 
December  still 
■continues.  The 
House  of  Com- 
jmons  has  de- 
bated the  law 
•of  conspiracy, 
which  a 
Unionist  ma- 
jority of  thirty- 
six  has  de- 
cided must 
remain  un- 
a,ltered  for  a 
little  time 
longer.  It  has 
also  debated 
the  possibility 
of  Government 
intervention  in 
the  disputes 
between  rail- 
ways and  their 
workmen,  the 
Ministry  only  escaping  defeat  by  the  promise  of  a  Select 
Committee.  On  January  .27th  the  resolution,  declar- 
ing Mr.  Bradlaugh  incapable  of  taking  liis  seat,  wa« 
■erased,  without  a  division,  from  the  Journals  of 
the  House.  The  passionate  prejudice  which  sought 
to  do  service  to  God  by  doing  injustice  to  one 
of   His    creatures,    has    long     since    subsided,    and 
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Mr.  de  Lisle  excited  roars  of  laughter  when  he 
asserted  that  the  erasure  of  the  resolution  would  in- 
fallibly damage  the  Decalogue.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  lay 
dying  when  this  tardy  but  complete  homage  was  paid 
him   by  the  House  from  which  he  had  so  frequently 

been  expelled 
with  every 
mark  of  igno- 
m  i  n  y.  The 
extra-parlia- 
mentary his- 
tory of  the 
month  has 
been  chiefly 
concerned  with 
the  prolonged 
and  mysterious 
conferences  at 
Boulogne  be- 
tween Mr.  W. 
O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Parnell ; 
the  only  out- 
w"  a  r  d  and 
visible  result 
of  which  has 
been  the  dis- 
continuance of 
the  Insuppres- 
sible,  Mr. 
O'Brien's 
pap<^r,  and  the 
continuance  of 
Mr.  Parnell's. 
campaign  of 
exasperation. 
The  Arch- 
bishops (Walsh 
and  Croke) 
have  publicly 
denounced  the 
If^r  e  e  m  a  n^  s 
Journal ;  but 
the  National 
Press,  its  anti- 
Parnellite 
rival,  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  the  situation  in 
Ireland  is  by  no  means  encoui'aging. 

The     death     of     Mr.     Bichardson,     the 

eance  of     Unionist  member  for  Hartlepool,  led  to  a 

Hartlepool,  v^y.^igction  which,  more    than    anything 

else,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Liberal  party. 

For  some  weeks  last  year,  after  the  fail  of  Mr.  Parnell 
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the  Opposition  lost  heart.  Their  failure  at  Bassetlaw 
seemed  to  confirm  the  sinister  forebodings  which  were 
freely  indulged  in  after  the  unmasking  of  Mr.  Parnell ; 
and  not  even  the  brilliant  victory  gained  by  Mr. 
Davitt  and  the  priests  at  North  Kilkenny  seemed  to 
give  them  a  glimmer  of  hope.  When,  therefore,  Sir 
William  Gray,  the  largest  local  employer  of  labour, 
a  staunch  Liberal,  and  deservedly  respected,  deter- 
mined to  stand  for  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Unionist 
interest  at  Hartlepool,  there  were  very  few  who 
did  not  regard  his  return  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  North-country  Liberals,  however, 
come  of  a  fighting  breed,  and  they  nominated 
for  the  vacant  seat  a  local  Home  Ruler  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Furness,  who  abundantly  vindicated  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  him.  Our  Helper's  report 
of  the  election  and  its  minor  issues  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  Suffice  it  here  to  note  that  the  Unionists 
did  their  utmost  to  smirch  the  Home  Rulers  with 
the  shame  attaching  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Their  efibrts, 
however,  were  in  vain  in  face  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
emphatic  refusal  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  future.  Upon  this  point 
there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake.  Mr.  Purness,  after 
his  return,  explicitly  declared  to  my  Helper,  who 
asked  him  for  the  facts,  that  if  he  had  shown  the 
slightest  disposition  to  ally  himself  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
now  or  in  future  time,  he  would  have  been  inevitably 
defeated.  As  the  result  proved,  he  was  returned  in 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Parnell's  disappearance  was 
assured.  If  Mr.  Parnell  were  to  return  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Home  Pule  party,  Hartlepool  would 
return  to  the  Unionists  at  the  first  opportunity. 
For  Home  Rule  Hartlepool  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  but  it  is  Home  Rule  minus  Mr.  Parnell. 
Home  Rule  plus  Mr.  Parnell  is  no  longer  possible  in 
the  strongest  Liberal  constituencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  After  a  long  electoral  struggle,  Mr. 
Purness  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  297.  The 
Unionist  majority  in  1886  in  the  same  constituency 
was  1,388. 

Mr.  Morley  went  down  to  Newcastle  in 
country       January  to  deliver  a  speech  at  a  banquet 

given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Joicey,  M.P.,  a 
wealthy  North-country  coalowner  who  has  supplied 
the  capital  to  found  the  Newcastle  Leader — the  only 
Liberal  morning  daily  between  Darlington  and 
Edinburgh.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  reports, 
the  name  of  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Annand — whose 
portrait  I  publish  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
journalists  in  England — was  not  mentioned  at  the 
banquet :  the  latest  among  many  similar  illustrations 


of  the  different  degree  of  recognition  awarded  to  the 
investment  of  money  and  the  employment  of  brains. 
Mr.  Annand  is  a  Scotchman  from  the  very  far  North, 
who  began  life  as  a  blacksmith,  but  who  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  a  leader  of  political  thought  in  a 
region  where  politics  are  taken  more  seriously  than 
anywhere  else  in  England,  •  Mr.  Annand  was  one  of 
those  Radical  journalists  wdio  never  bent  the  knee  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  posed  as  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Liberal  leadership,  and  his  rugged 
independence  has  been  distinguished  quite  recently 
by  his  consistent,  courageous,  and  tenacious  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish  paity.  He  maintained  a  most  difficult  position 
with  admirable  temper,  defended  it  with  infinite 
resource,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  those  who 
most  differed  from  him  to  admit  that  his  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Parnell  never  led  him  to  condone  or  even  to 
minimise  the  offences — social  and  political — of  the 
fallen  leader.  I  think  Mr.  Annand  was  mistaken  in 
his  judgment,  but  no  difference  of  opinion  should 
blind  us  to  the  Abdiel-like  fidelity  of  the  North - 
country  journalist. 

The  other  portrait  is  that  of  a  far  different 
The  "  Star "  ^  . 

and  its      type  of  modern  journalist — Mr.  Massing- 

ham,  who  last  month  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  8tm\  the  Radical  evening  paper  which 
he  did  so  much  to  create.  Like  Siegfried  in 
his  Coat  of  Darkness,  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied,. 
Mr.  Massingham  w^as  the  man  w^ho  achieved  the 
successes  the  honours  of  which  went  to  another. 
When  the  Star  passed  under  the  controlling  influence 
of  a  Board  of  directors,  capitalists,  and  employers- 
of  labour,  Mr.  Massingham  was  summoned  to- 
abate  the  fury  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  social 
reform.  He  is  young  and  impetuous,  exceedingly 
sensitive,  and  a  bit  of  a  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  labour.. 
His  gorge  rose  at  the  spectacle  of  seeing  the  beloved 
paper  which  he  had  so  largely  created  become  the 
veiled  organ  of  those  whom  he  i-egarded  as  the  enemies 
of  the  proletariat.  The  good  fairies  at  his  birth  gave 
him  many  gifts — quick  insight,  ready  utterance, 
tireless  industry,  and  journalistic  intuition.  But 
they  did  not  make  him  pachydermatous.  He  was 
not  tough  enough  to  stand  the  stram  of  a  false- 
position,  and  he  resigned.  Yet  two  more  journalistic 
changes  remain  to  be  noted.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Latey  removes  one  of  the  most  staid  and  eminently 
respectable  of  the  older  school  of  journalists.  Por  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation  Mr.  Latey  was  editor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Neivs,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  while  still  in  harness.     He  was  a  man  of  a  blame- 
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less  record,  who  left  behind  him  a  host  of  friends 
.and  not  one  enemy.     Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  first 
editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  subsequently  the 
founder  of  the  aS'^.  James's  Gazette,  last  month  began 
a  third  organ  of  opinion  in  the  shape  of  the  weekly 
Anti-Jacobin.     Mr.    Greenwood   is   one   of   the   few 
journalists  who 
have  made  his- 
tory as  w^ell  as 
recorded  it,  and 
the        country 
that    owes     to 
him  its  owner- 
ship of  the  Suez 
shares,    will 
never  cease  to 
furnish      him 
with   a    public 
for    his    emin- 
ently sober  and 
strenuous  pen. 


As  every- 

The  -^ 

Tzar  one  e  x- 

and  ,        1 

the  p  e  c  t  e  a 

•^^^'who  knew 
anything  at  all 
about  Russian 
sentiment,  the 
memorial  from 
the  Guildhall 
meeting  in  fa- 
vour of  theE,us- 
sian  Jews  has 
not  been  re- 
ceived by  the 
Russian  Gov- 
ernment, It 
is  currently  re- 
ported that  the 
Tzar,  falHng 
for  a  moment 
into  thatvigor- 
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ous  colloquialism  in  which  the  Englishman  is  w^ont  to 
express  himself  when  confronted  by  what  appears  to 
him  an  insufferable  impertinence,  declared,  on  hearing 
of  the  memorial,  that  he  would  promptly  send  to  the 
devil  any  foreigner  who  ventured  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Therein  the 
Tzar  but  expressed  the  sentiment  of  every  independent 
ruler  under  similar  ch-cumstances.  The  only  marvel 
IS  that  men  who  would  have  simply  foamed 
•at  the  mouth  if  a  Russian   public  meeting  had  ven- 


tured to  memorialise  Lord  Salisbuiy  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  should  have  been  guilty  of 
the  incredible  stupidity  of  endeavouiing  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  by  more  or  less 
irritating  interference  with  the  Russian  Government. 
The  real  danger  point  in  Russia  is  not  the  Jews  but 

the  Finns,  and 
I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  in- 
finite dismay 
in  contemplat- 
ing the  threat- 
ened Russifica- 
tion  of  the 
Grand  Duchy, 
which  during 
the  last  two 
reigns  has  been 
the  brightest 
spot  in  the 
Russian  Em- 
pire. So  far, 
however,  from 
seeking  to  pro- 
mote a  public 
meeting  in  fa- 
vour of  the  en- 
dangered privi- 
leges and  liber- 
ties of  the 
Finns,  I  should 
regard  any  one 
who  proposed 
to  memorialise 
the  Lord  Mayor 
to  hold  a  meet- 
ing to  protest 
against  M. 
Pob  e  dones- 
tzeff 's  policy  in 
Finland  as  the 
worst  enemy 
to  the  cause 
I  have  at  heart.  Surely,  the  most  rudimentary 
common-sense  should  teach  us  that  when  the  lion  has 
got  his  keeper's  head  between  his  jaws  It  is  not  well 
to  twist  his  tail  or  twitch  his  whiskers. 

One  of  the  most  curious  consequences  of 

Oup  Ally  the  ^\^q  fidgety  protests  of  the  Jews  and  their 

friends  in  the  City  of  London  has  been  a 

first  warning  from  Central  Asia  that  other  people  can 

protest  against  atrocities  as  well  as  the  Lord  Mayor's 

guests,  and  that  Russia,  although  quiescent,  is  by  no 
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means  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  heart 
of  Central  Asia.  Talk  about  atrocities,  say  the 
Russians,  who  are  those  English  that  they  should 
make  the  welkin  ring  with  the  denunciations  of  our 
barbarous  dealings  with  the  Jews  ?  They  may  be  very 
fine  folks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  their  enthu- 
siasm for  humanity  does  not  seem  to  bear  exportation 
to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia.  Mayhap  these  philo- 
Jews  of  the  Guildhall  meeting  would  find  something 


weapons,  and  supported  by  English  officials,  carried! 
devastation  and  death  into  regions  which  had   never 
recognised  his  authority.       The   men  were  massacred,.. 
the  women  were  carried  ofi'  in  great  droves  to  Kabul,, 
where  they  were  served  out  to  the  Amir's  soldiery ; 
and  together  with  these  unfortunate  victims  of  English 
policy  went  600  boys  who  were  reserved  for  a  similar 
fate  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Amir  and  his  satellites. . 
This  monster  is  your  creation,  his  maintenance  is  the 


more  serious  to  protest   against  if  they  would  but      first  article   of    English  policy,  and   yet,  while   the 
consider  what  they  are  responsible  for  in  Afghanistan      Plateau  of  the  Pamir  is  strewn  with  bones  of  your 

victims,  you  ven- 
ture to  give  us 
lessons  as  to  the 
way  in  which  we  • 
should  manage  our 


and      Turkestan, 

than  in  interfeiiug 

in     the     domestic 

affairs  of  a  friendly 

power^    of    whose 

ci  r  cumstances 

they  know  next  to 

nothing  and  whose 

difficulties    they 

have  delighted  in 

aggravating  rather 

than      r  emo\T.ng, 

Do    these    people 

profess      not      to 

know  what  Abdur 

Rahman  has  been 

doing   in    his   ex- 
pedition    to     the 

Northern      P  r  o  - 

vinces,   which    he 

has   just   subdued 

to    his    authority 

with  the  aid  of  an 

Enghsh  subsidy 
and  in  obedience 
to.  English  coun- 
sels? If  they  do 
not  know  it  then, 
we  do,  and  when 
the  time  "comes  we 
may  be  able  to 
shed     a    flood    of 

daylight  into  the  doings  of  the  Afghan  'portecfe 
of  the  English  sentimentalists.  Abdur  Rahman, 
during  his  campaign  of  vengeance,  was  accompanied 
by  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Government, 
which  is,  therefore,  kept  well  informed  of  every  crime 
that  he  commits.  Abdur  Rahman's  cruelties  have  ex- 
cited amazement  even  in  Bokhara,  and  in  the  Khanates, 
which  are  not  exactly  given  over  to  the  sentimentality 
of  the  type  of  Exeter  Hall.  Your  Afghan  Amir, 
subsidised  with  E-nglish  gold,    armed  with    English 


Jew! 
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In     India 

Pro-       ,         „ 

gressin  the     iS  a- 

India.    ,   .  , 

t  1  o  n  a  1 

Congress  has  held 
its  annual  meet- 
ing, and  decided 
to  send  100  dele- 
gates next  year 
to  England  to 
plead  on  British  ^ 
soil  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the 
claims  of  the- 
natives  of  India. 
Public  attention 
is,  however,  pre- 
occupied in  India, 
not  with  the  Con- 
gress but  with 
the  proposal  of 
the  Indian  Go- 
vernment to  raise 
the  age  of  consent 
from  ten  to  twelve 
years.     This  very 


m 


...oderate  concession  to  physiology  and  humanity  is 
being  boldly  denounced  by  the  advocates  for  un- 
restrained liberty  of  legalised  outrage  as  a  dangerous 
attack  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoo.  They  said  the  same  about  suttee,  and 
with  even  more  reason.  But  suttee  was  suppressed, 
and  so  will  be  the  crime  of  enforced  motherhood  on 
the  part  of  infants  of  eleven.  The.  only  question  is 
whether  the  Viceroy  could  not  have  gone  further 
with  safety. 


OBITUARY. 

Dec.  31.  Prince  Ciiun,  father 
of   the     Emperor     of 
China. 
Jan.  1.  Visciunt  Doneraile. 

H.  Self,  Old  Trade 
Unionist,  75 

Aljihonse  Peyrat,  Meni- 
ijer    of     the     French 
Senate,  78 
•2.  Gen.       John       Gordon 
Petrie,  C.B. 

Alexander  William 
Kinglake, historian,  78. 
3.  Mr.  Marshall,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  at  the 
Koyal  Academy. 
-1.  Lieiit.-Gen.  R.  Buckley 
Prettejohn,  C.B. 

Charles  Keene,  Punch 
Artist. 

Marianne  Dora  Lady 
Malet. 

Ignaz  Rojacher,  "  Her- 
mit of  thtt  Sonnblick." 

Edw.  Bellamy,  surgeon 
and  lecturer  on  sur- 
gery and  artistic  ana- 
tomy. 

5.  Mackenzie  Grieves. 
Isaac   Jerome,    of  New 

York. 

6.  John  Latey.  late  editor 

of  the  illustrated  Lon- 
don Xeics,  82. 

Grand  Duke  Kichol^s  of 
Leuclitenburg. 

Rudolf  Loewenstein, 
founder  of  Kladdera- 
datsch,  72. 

Dr.  Owen  Thomas, 
"Liverpool  Bone- 
setter." 

George  W.  Ormerod, 
geologist. 

Francesco  Mastriani, 
Italian  novelist. 

Rev.  John  Elliot,  99. 

Admiral  Robert  Fan- 
shawe  Stopford,  79 

7.  William   Taubert,  com- 

poser, 79. 
Gen.  Chas.  L.  B.  Mait- 

land,  C.B. 
Clifford      Lloyd,      Her 

Majesty's    Consul    at 

Erzeroum,  4.5. 


Jan.  9.  Walter  Seeley,  pub- 
lisher 
Dr.  E.  S.  W.  Coppinger. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Pemberton. 
Lord  de  Saumarez 

10.  Sir  James  Meek. 
Duke  of  Somerset,  89. 

11.  Baron  Haussmann. 

12.  Alderman  John  O'Con- 

nor, ex-M.P. 
Duchess  of  Torlonia,  28 

13.  Rev.  Alex.  MacLeod. 
Daniel    Murphy,     Irish 

"  traitor,"  «1. 

14.  Aime  Millet,  sculptor,  74 
Archduchess      Maria 

Antonio,  16. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  71. 

William  Baines,  Lei- 
cester, "  Church-rate 
Martyr." 

15.  Francis  Adams,  secretary 

of  the  National  Educa- 
tion League. 

16.  Earl  oi  Devon. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Drum- 
mond. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Evans,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental 
Languages. 

David  Williams,  Welsh 
bard, 66. 

17.  Georgb     Bancroft,    his- 

torian. 
Jan    Verhulst,      Dutch 
composer,  74. 

18.  Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  87, 
Sabullah  Pasha. 

Dr.  H.  Bowman  Brady, 
zoologist,  55. 
20.  King     Kalakua     I.    of 
Hawaii,  54.; 

M.  Lockroy,  comedian. 

Earl  of  Caithness,  63. 
22.  Capt.  Lawrence  Robert 
Hall. 

Grand  Duchess  Alexan- 
drine of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  83. 

Prince  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  21. 

29.  Mr.   Secretary  Windom* 

of  the  Treasury, United 
States. 

30.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  57. 

31.  M.  Meissonier,  79. 
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From  a  photo  by-\  iJI.  and  J.  Thomas, 

THE    LATE    JOHN    LATEiT,    SEN. 
Of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
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THE   LATE   CHARLES   KEENE,   CARICATURIST. 


DIARY     FOR     JANUARY 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Dec.  31.     Browning's  voice  reproduced  from  the 

phonograph   on  the   anniversary    of    his 

funeral. 
Deputation  to  Mr.  Ritchie  on  the  subject  of 

tlie  elections  of  County  Councillors. 
Jan.  1.     General  Booth  at  tlie  City  Temple  mikes 

further  statements  concerning  his  scheme. 

2.  Great  lire    in   New    York,     Fifth  Avenue 

Theatre  burnt  down. 
The  Cortes  opened  at  Lisbon. 
New  Spanish    Protectionist    Tariff    comes 

into  force. 

3.  Letter  from  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief 

Secretary  for  Irelajid  appealing  for  I-p'd 
to  relieve  distress  in  the  congested  dis 
tricts  of  Ireland. 

Suspension  of  240  lower  division  clerks  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  for  insub- 
ordination in  refusing  to  work  over- 
time. 

Evictions  of  strikers  occupying  houses 
belonging  to  the  Caledonian  Railway  at 
Motherwell  commenced. 

5.  Secret  Session  of  the  Amer'can  Senate  in 

connection  with  the  Beiiring  S-a  dispute. 
Dinner  to  M.  Ju'es  Ferry  on  his  return  for 

the  Vosges. 
Riots  at  Motherwell  evictions.      Military 

called  in. 

6.  Conference  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  W. 

O'Brien  at  B  )ulogne. 

Settlement  of  the  frontier  dispute  between 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  General 
Maclean's  arbitration  ratified  by  the  Shah 
and  the  Ameer. 

Greek  churches  in  Constintinople  opened 
for  public  worship  on  settlement  of  dis- 
pute with  the  Qicumenical  Patriarchate. 

7.  Conference  of  Irish  Members  at  Boulogne 

concluded. 
Revolt  of  the  Chilian  Navy. 

8.  Deputation  of    svispended    Savings    Bank 

clerks  to  the  Postmaster-General  express- 
ing regret  for  insubordination. 
Meeting  of  Directors  of  North  British  Rail- 
way resolves  only  to  listen  to  railway 
representativds  on  condition  of  the  men 
first  resuming  work. 

9.  Meetings    of    the  Unemployed  in  various 

parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

Strike  on  the  Caledonian  and  the  Glasgow 
and   South-Wcstern    Railwaj'-  Companies 
concluded. 
10.    New  French  Loan  issued.    Covered  sixteen 
and  a  lialf  times. 

M'^.eting  of  London  Trades  Unionists  to  ex- 
press sympathy  and  obtain  iDCCuniary 
support  for  the  Scotch  strikers. 

12.  Application  bj'  Sir  J.  Pan  sceforte  and  Sir 

J.  Thompson  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.S.A.  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the 
District  Court  on  its  decision  on  the 
Behring  Sea  difficulty. 
Reinstatement  of  the  suspended  Savings 
Bulk  clerks. 

13.  Meeting  of  the  National  League  in  Dublin 

under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Tli'5  Lord  Provost  of  I<]dinburgli  attempts  to 
inl  ervene  in  the  Scotch  S  t  ri  k  e .    Rejection 
of  his  mediation  by  the  Maniger  of  the 
North  British  Coinpiny. 

14.  Deputy  Chairmxn  of  tlie  Caledjnian  R  il- 

way  makes  statement  to  the  Glasgow 
Citizens'  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the 
Directors  could  neither  grann  a  ten  hours 
day  nor  rc'cognise  the  men's  Union. 

15.  Inquuy  into  the  los3  of  the  Nrpaiil  con- 

cluded, the  Court  finding  th  itth;^  Captain 

was  in  default,  aud  suspending  his  certifi- 

for  six  months. 
Surrender  of  entire  camp  of  the  Indians. 

War  ended. 
10.     The    Appeal    Court    (Paris),     quashes    M. 

Labruyfire's  sentence  on    the  ground    of 

insufficiency  of  evidence  as  to  Padlewski's 

identity. 
19.    French  Cabinet  accused  in  the  Chamber  of 

favouring  Russia  in  connection  witli  the 

Commercial  Treaties.     Resolution  appi-ov- 

ing  Government  deWaratious  carried  by 

458  to  11. 
-     Lord    Provost   of   Edinburgh  declines    to 

mediate  in  the  strike,  blaming  the  action 

of  the  men 


20.  Great  demonstration  held  in  Brussels  in 

favour  of  revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
universal  suffrage. 

21.  New    Superior     Council    for     the    French 

Colonies  meets  in  Paris  for  the  first  time. 

22.  M.  Ribot  in  the  French   Chamber  denies 

the  truth  of  reports  that  France  is  pre- 
paring an  expedition  against  Morocco  and 
Tripoli. 
24.  Bill  introduced  by  M.  Rouvier  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of 
France. 

Austrian  Reichsrath  dissolved. 

North  British  Railway  Company  take  an 
action  against  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Railway  Servants'  Union,  claiming  £20,000 
damages. 

26.  News  received  at  Madrid  that  the  American 

Government  are  willing  to  negotiate  a 
Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  Spain  and  her 
West  Indian  Colonies. 

27.  Suspension  in  Paris  of  M.  Sardou's  "  Ther- 

midor",  at  the  Theatre  Franfaise  Ly  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Bill  passed  in  the  Hungarian  Lower  House 
ordering  all  municipalities  and  authorities 
of  villages  to  establish  infant  schools. 

23.  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  unani- 

mously reject  the  treaty  signed  in  the 
name  of  France  with  the  King  of  Dahomey 
as  being  "insufficient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  French  interests." 
Indignation  meeting  of  showmen  and  tra- 
vellers at  the  Agricultural  Hall  to  protest 
against  the  Movable  Dwellings  Bill. 

29.  Deputation  of  strikers  to  the  Manager  of 

the  North  British.      Virtual  collapse  of 
the  strike. 
Funeral  of  Prince  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 

30.  Sunday  Observance  Bill  passed  the  Lower 

House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 
Refuge  for  discharged  prisoners  opened  by 

General  Booth. 
Grtat  Meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall.     Trust 

deed  signed  tiy  General  Booth,  and  Social 

Scheme  formally  inaugurated. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

22.  House  re-assemblecl  after  Christmas  Recess. 

Childreyi'a  Life  Insurance  Bill  read  a  second 
time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

23.  Select  Committee   re-appointed  to  inquire 

into  admiii'stration  of  Metropolitan  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries. 

26.  'Bill  for  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  ihs 
Metropolis  read  a  first  time. 

30.  Irish  Tramways  Order  Bill  read  a  second 
time. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

22.  House  reassembles.     Motion  bv  the   Lord 

Advocate  for  the  Second  Reading  of  Bill 
to  remodel  Private  Bill  Procedure  (Sc it- 
land;,  Amendment  by  Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  defeated,  1.50  to  86.  Bill  read  a 
second  time  and  referred  to  Se'ect  C.  .n- 
mittee, 

23.  Statement   by    Sir  J.    Fergusson    on    the 

Beliring  Sea  negotiations,  and  the  nego- 
tiations Avith  Portugal.  Motion  by  Mr. 
Channing,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  empowered  to  settle  disputes  as  to 
liours  of  work,  or  that  a  Biard  of  Arbitra- 
tion should  be  established,  negatived  after 
a  speech  bv  Sir  M.  Hicks-B^ach,  on  divi- 
sion, 141  to'^124. 

26.  Statement  by  Sir  J.  Fergusson  as  to  the 

non-recognition  by  this  c  )untry  of  the 
Charter  to  be  issued  to  the  I\Iozambique 
Company  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 
In  Commit  ee  on  the  7'ithes  Bill  Pl ogress 
reported  on  second  clause. 

27.  Motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hunter  for 

the  expunging  of  the  anti-Bradlaugh 
Resolution  of  June  22nd,  1880,  adopted  by 
the  House  after  speeches  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Solicitor-General.  Motion  for 
creation  of  a  department  for  the  control 
of  Mining  Industries  rejected  by  118  to  88. 
Teachers' Registration  and  Oraanisation  Bill 
and  London  School  Board  Superannuation 
Bill  re7d  a  second  time  a,nd  referred  to  select 
committees.  Bailwaij  Companies  Beturn 
Tickets  Bill  rejected,  106  to  39.  Bill  for 
placing    the    police    under    the    control    of 


the  ratepayers  introduced  by  Mr.  X. 
Rowlands. 

28.  Motion  by  Mr.  E.  Robertson  for  the  second 

reading  of  the  Bill  for  amending  the  laio 
of  conspiracy.  Speeches  by  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  the  Solicitor-General  and  Sir 
Charles  Russell.  Bill  rejected  after  a;^ 
division,  179  to  143. 

29.  Tithes  Bill  resumed  in  Committee.  Division.i 

on  the  second  clause,  195  to  140.  Pro- 
gress reported  on  third  clause. 

30.  S .  atement  by  Mr.  Smith  on  Bills  affecting" 

the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis.  Bill 
to  pldce  the  water  supply  of  the  Metrop-)lis 
under  the  control  of  a  public  authority,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  A.  Borthwick. 
Motion  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  in  favour  of 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  remaining, 
disputes  which  arose  between  188.5-1881' 
between  Irish  tenants  and  landlords.. 
After  speeches  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  Mr. 
Healy,  Colonel  Saunderson  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four, motion  rejected  on  division  by  213 
to  152. 

ELECTION. 
20.   The  Hartlepools.     1886  (Dis.  L.)  :  majority, 
1,3SS,   1890:    Mr.  C.  Furness  (L.),  4,603; 
Sir  W.  Gray  (Dis.  L.),  4,305;  majority,. 

298. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
Liberal  Unionist  Working  Men's  Club  in 
Birmingham. 

1.  The  Hungarian  Premier,   Count.  Szarparj", 

at  Budapest!!  on  the   tariff  negotiations' 
with  Germany. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  at  Newton  Hall, 

2.  The  King  of  Poitugal  in  reference  to  the 

negotiations  with  Great  Britain  on  African 
Affairs. 
The  Bishop  of  Angers  on  the  condition  of 
the  Catholics  in  France. 

3.  General  Mitre  in  Paris  on  Argentina. 

5.    M.  Ju'es  Ferry  on  the  resu  t  of  the  French 
elections. 
Mr.   Chambe'lain  in  Birmingham  at  the 
Jubilee     celebrations     of     a     Provideijt 
Society. 
The    S  ^licitor  -  General    at    Plymouth    om 
Home  Rule. 
8.    Mr.     L.    de  Rothschild  on  the   defect  of 
modern    languages    in     our     system    of 
education. 
10.    Mr.  Parnell  at  Limerick  to  deputc.tions  on 
the  Hawarden  communications  and  the 
present  c-isis. 

12.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  on  the  Liberal  Party  and 

Home  Rule. 

13.  Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle  on  the  attitude 

of  Liberals  to  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  "the  Women's  L.t^. 
Association,  Birmingham,  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Parnell  in  Dublin  on  his  position. 

14.  Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle. 

Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Commercial  Union. 

15.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  on  the  con- 

dit'on  o-f  the  people  now  and  fifty  years 

ago. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  East  Birmingham  on 

Home  Rule. 
Tlie  Attorney-General  at  Exeter  Hall  on 

gambling. 
17.     Mr.  Parnell  at  Tralee. 

19.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  in  East  Bradford  on  Mr. 

Gladstone's  criticisms  on  naval  and  mili- 
tary expenditure. 
Sir  Henry  James  at  Bury  on  Home  Rule. 

20.  Mr.  Goschen  at  Maidstone  on  the  lessons 

of  the  situation. 

21.  Lord  Salisbury  at  Cambridge  on  Ireland. 

22.  Lord    Hartington    at   Rawtenstall   on  ob- 

struction. 

26.  Lord    Carrington    at   the    Royal    Colonial 

Institute. 

27.  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 

Bimingham  Town  Hail  on  the  Unionist 
Alliance. 

23.  Mr.  Goschen  at  Leeds  on  the  Baring  crisis 

and  the  currency. 


SOME    CARICATURES    OF    THE    JVIONTH^ 


^KW^HE  caricature  below  is  by  a  clever  Scotch  caricaturist,  whose  pencil  is  often  employed  upon  Qui::.  It  is  notable  as 
^J^  being  printed  upon  a  pocket  handkerchief.  A  Glasgow  firm,  which"  issues  a  series  of  ' '  Instructive  Handkerchiefs, " 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  diverging  en  this  one  occasion  into  a  pictorial  satire.  The  idea  of  utilising  pocket 
handkerchiefs  in  this  fashion  is  one  that  opens  up  a  new  field  to  the  caricaturist. 

The  most  notable  of  the  other  caricatures  is  the  Sydney  Bulletins  ingenious  but  malicious  attempt  to  misrepresent 
General  Booth's  scheme.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  portraiture  in  an  Italian  cartoon.  The  face  of  Cardinal 
Parocchi,  for  instance,  is  admirably  hit  off.  The  Italian  conception  of  a  Parnellite  is  also  somewhat  amusing.  The 
cartoon  of  the  Scotch  railway  strike  is  the  first  that  I  have  quoted  from  Ariel. 


A  SCOTCH    CRITICISM   OF  THE  LATE   PARNELL  CRISIS 


United  Ireland.  Jan.  3, 1891. 

"THE  OLD  GAME— NEW  PLAYEES."  iTun. 


IN   DARKEST  IRELAND. 
No  connection  with  General  Booth  and  Co. 


Jan.  14, 1891. 


2 he  Sydney  Bulletin.  Nov.  29,  1890. 

MORE  DESIRABLE  COLONISTS. 
How  can  the  Australians  object  ?    Don't  I  intend  to  put  my  converts 
under  the  pump  first  ? 


St.  Stephen's  -,       ,-  ,j,q, 

"CHARITY  NEVER  FAILETH." 


Some   Caricatures   of  the  Month. 
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Ariel. 


"VERY  AWKWAED  FOR  THE  COO." 
But  also  for  John  Bull  and  the  Engine! 


Jan.  17, 1891. 


p,LFORM& 

3  0  &  >  ^^ 


Jl  Papagallo. 


ENTEE  18^)1. 


Jau.  3,  1S91. 


GENERAL    SKOBELEFF. 


,      MADAME    OLGA    NOVIKOFF, 


M.   IVAN   AKSAKOFF^ 


M.    KATKOFF. 


SOME   RUSSIAN   PATRIOTS. 


CHARACTER    SKETCH:    FEBRUARY. 


MADAME  OLGA  NOVIKOFF,  NEE  KIREEFF,    *'0.K/ 


iHENEVER  conversation  flags  at  dinner-table," 
said  a  vivacious  hostess  in  the  stirring  days  of 
the  Jingo  fever,  now  more  than  a  dozen  years 
gone  by,  "  I  have  an  infallible  prescription  for 
its  renewal.  You  have  only  to  mention  the  name  of 
Madame  Novikoff  to  make  the  whole  company  bubble 
over  with  animated  interest."  The  prescription  is  not  a 
bad  one  for  oth'^r  places  than  dinner-tables,  and  it  is 
Avith  perceptible  relief  that  we  can  turn  from  the  hideous 
wrangle  in  Ireland  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personalities  of  European  politics.  The 
study  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  publication  of  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  Princess  Lieven's  "  Corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Grey,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  books  of  the  month.  After  sixty  years  the 
personality  of  that  Russian  ambassadress  and  her  relations 
with  an  English  Prime  Minister  still  excite  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  the  production  of  these  three  portly 
volumes  of  correspondence,  largely  about  dead  issues 
.^nd  half-forgotten  men.  In  Madame  Novikoff,  however, 
we  have  no  mere  shadowy  historical  character,  already 
receding  ghosthke  into  oblivion,  but  a  living  and 
breathing  entity  still  in  our  midst,  as  full  of  restless 
•energy  as  ever,  and  with  boxes  full  of  correspondence 
with  half  the  notable  people  of  Europe — literary,  eccle- 
siastical, and  political.  Upon  her  has  fallen,  within  the 
last  few  months,  the  unpleasant  role  of  standing  in  the 
breach  as  a  Russian  volunteer  to  defend  the  poUcy  of  her 
country  about  the  Jews  against  the  outcry  of  the  Semitic 
agitators.  One  day  she  writes  in  the  Times,  the  next  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  to-morrow  she  will  be  correcting  the 
proofs  of  a  pamphlet ;  the  day  after  that  again  she  wiU  be 
holding  a  symposium  ivith  rabbis  and  others  in  Claridge's 
while  incidentally,  and  as  an  interlude,  she  receives  an 
interviewer,  and  enhghtens  him  as  to  the  views  of  a  Russian 
lady  on  the  subject  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  No 
one  is  more  en  evidence,  and  few  people  have  a  more  inter- 
■  esting  and  varied  correspondence  which  is  never  en  evidence 
at  all.  If  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  one,  much 
more  is  the  living  lady  diplomat  of  to-day  a  more  inter- 
esting study  than  poor  Princess  Lieven,  who  wiU  soon 
become  almost  as  mythological  as  Boadicea. 

THE   LEGENDAllY   O.K. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  history  in  which 
these  great  ladies  are  enveloped,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  legend.  A  complete 
nimbus  of  legendary  marvel  surrounds  the  head  of 
Madame  Novikofl".     Long  before   I  had   ever  met    her 


I  had  heard  her  darkly  alluded  to  as  a  kind  of  Russian 
Loreley    who    lured  Enghsh    statesmer.    to   destruction 
by     the     fascination     of    her     song.       Her     salon     at 
Symonds's,  which    she   has  now  forsakenfor  Claridge's, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  witches'  cave  where  were 
brewed     the     Circean     spells    which    converted    British 
patriots  into  the  sworn  agents  of  Russian  despotism.     At 
one  time  she  figured  as  the  Muscovite  Egeria,  to  whom 
the  leaders  of  the  atrocity  agitation  went  to  school ;  at 
another — for  to  such  grotesque  lengths  party  creduhty 
can  carry  its  votaries — she  was  gravely  described  by  a 
Conservative    weekly     as     having    arranged  with   Lord 
Hartington  the  pleading   principles   of   the   Liberal   pro- 
gramme on  which  the  General  Election  of  1880  was  won  I 
The    fact    that    at    that    time    Madame    Novikoff  had 
never   met    Lord    Hartington    was    immaterial    to    the 
legend-maker.     In  those  days   the   Conservatives  relied 
greatly    upon    two    myths    which    they    evoked     from 
their  inner-consciousness    in   obedience   to   their    party 
necessities.      One   was     the    astonishing    delusion    that 
th3     Caucus    was     a     terrible     ogre     created    by     and 
obedient  to  Mr.   Chamberlain.    The  other  was  that  the 
foreign  policy   of    the   Liberals    was    due  to   the   fatal 
machinations  of  the  fair   emissary  of  the  Tzar  who  had 
taken  up  her   quarters  in  the   very  heart  of  the   British 
citadel.     So  real  was  the  scare  which  they  created  that  I 
could  name  at  least  one  eminent  Liberal  leader  who  per- 
sistently refused  to  meet  her  even  at  the  dinner-table. 
"  They  shall  never  be  able  to  say,"  he  muttered,  ''  that 
that  woman  has  got  over  me."      "  What  a  clever  man," 
said  Madame  Novikoff  once  when  the  twentieth  attempt 
made  by  her  friends  to  bring  her  into  contact  with  the 
statesman  in  question  had  been  foiled  by  the  sudden  in- 
disposition of  his  wife.    "  I  never  knew  any  one  so  clever, 
first  in  finding  out  where  I  happen  to  be  going  to  dine, 
and  then  in  promptly  making  his  wife  ill  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse  for  not  keeping  his  appointment."     That,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  past.     The  need  for  the  improvised  indis- 
position of  the  wife  no   longer   taxes   the  resources  of 
statesmanship.     Possibly  if  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  became  strained  once  more,  the  old  claim  on 
wifely  devotion  might  be  revived.     In  these  piping  times 
of  peace  any  one  can  visit  the   Muscovite   Enchantress 
without  becoming  suspect   even   in  the  headquarters   of 
Russophobia. 

MR.    KINGLAKE. 

Curiously  enough,  Madame  Novikofl"'s  personal  friends 
are  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  EngHshmen  with 
Russian  sympathies.  Her  set,  when  she  first  came  to 
England,  were  rather  in  the  other  camp.  Her  oldest  and 
for  many  years  her  greatest  friend  was  Mr.  Kinglake,  the 
historian  of  the  Crimean  War,  whose  death  last  month 
left  a  gap  in  Enghsh  literature  which  no  one  is  able  to 
fill.  Their  acquaintance  began  many  years  ago  by  a 
chance  meeting  in  the  great  Museum-palace  of  the 
Hermitage.  Madame  Novikoff,  then  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youthful  matronhood,  finding  an  Enghsh  stranger 
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at  some  loss  how  to  attain  his  object,  gave  him  her 
assistance,  and  the  friendship  thus  begun  lasted  \\dthout 
a  moment's  break  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
was  something  very  touching  in  the  affection  between  the 
white-headed  deaf  old  gentleman  whom  I  first  met  in  her 
salon  in  Symonds's  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  R  issian 
lady  over  whom  he  watched  with  a  father's  tenderness. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  hesitated  to  do  for  her, 
from  writing  nonsense  verses  to  "the  fair  lady  at 
Claridge's,"  to  writing  a  letter  to  me  on  the  founding  of 
the  pEViEW,  which,  as  a  specimen  at  once  of  his  good- 
nature .^-nd  of  his  hand\vriting  in  later  years,  I  reproduce 
here : — 


>#>-&- 


Mr.  Kinglake  was  the  centre  of  her  circle.  He  was  a  daily 
visitor.  With  him  came  his  friends,  Bernal  Osborne,  Hay- 
ward,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Then  Hay  ward  brought  Delane, 
and  so  the  circle  grew  and  widened.  At  first  it  was  purely 
non-pohtical,Uterary  and  ecclesiastical  rather  than  political ; 
for  Madame  Novikoff,  although  a  woman  who  has  written 
her  name  in  legible  characters  across  the  history  of  two 
countries,  is  not  even  now  an  ardent  advocate  for  woman's 
rights.     But,   as    was    natural  enough   m   a   circle  thus 


formed,  Madame  Novikoff"  had  as  many  Conservatives 
among  her  friends  as  Liberals,  and  not  even  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  great  anti-Turkish  agitation  deprived  her 
of  her  connections  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

THE   DEATH   OF  HER   BROTHER   NICHOLAS. 

The  way  in  which  it  came  about  that  Madame  Novikoff^ 
from  a  more  or  less  enthusiastic  dilettante,  concerned 
chiefly  with  social  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  became 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  ardent  apostle  of  the 
Slavonic  cause,  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Kinglake  in  the 
preface  to  the  cabinet  edition  of  his  "  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea."  The  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  Kinglake's 
style,  and  withal  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  heroic 
episode  which  ushered  in  the  great  Eastern  "War  of  1876-8,. 
that  I  venture  to  quote  it  : — 

The  Kussians  are  a  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  people,  with 
an  element  of  poetry  in  them,  which  is  derived,  perhaps,  from 
the  memory  of  subjection  undergone  in  old  times,  and  the 
days  of  the  Tartar  yoke  ;  for,  if  Shelley  speaks  truly, 

'  •  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  i>oetry  by  wrong, 
They  learn  in  sorrow  what  they  teach  in  song." 

With  but  little  in  their  own  condition  of  life  that 
can  well  provoke  envy,  the  peasants  love  to  believe  that 
there  are  others  more  ill-fated  than  themselves,  to  whom 
they  owe  pity  and  help, — love  to  think  that  the  conscript 
they  see  torn  away  from  his  village  is  going  off  in 
close  custody  to  be  the  liberator  of  "  syn-orthodox " 
brethren  oppressed  by  Mahometan  tyrants  ;  and  being 
curiously  prone  to  '•  fraternity  "  they  can  be  honestly,  and 
beyond  measure,  vehement  in  favour  of  an  idealised  cause 
which  demands  their  native  sympathy.  That  the  voice  of  the 
nation  when  eagerly  expressing  these  feelings  is  commonly 
genuine  and  spontaneous,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Far  from  having  been  inspired  by  the  rulers,  an  outburst  of  the 
fraternising  enthusiasm,  which  tends  towards  State  quarrels 
and  war,  is  often  unwelcome  at  first  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Government  ofiices  ;  but  it  brings,  nevertheless,  a  new  force 
which  policy  may  afterwards  guide  and  pervert  to  worldly 
uses. 

This  volume  shows  how  a  war — in  the  midst  of  what 
seemed  trading  times — owed  its  origin  to  a  gentle,  poetic 
impulsion— to  love,  fond  worshipping  love,  of  the  holy  shrines 
in  Palestine  ;  and  now,  as  it  happens,  sheer  chance — for 
indeed  I  sought  no  such  knowledge — makes  me  able  to  say 
that  it  is  sentiment — romantic,  wild  sentiment — which  has 
once  more  been  throwing  the  spark.  When  Servia  in  the 
month  of  July  invaded  her  suzerain's  dominions,  the  new 
leverage  of  Russian  democracy  had  already  so  acted  upon 
opinion  that  the  Tzar,  although  not  at  that  time  under  any- 
thing like  hard  compulsion,  was  still  so  far  moved  as  to  be 
induced  to  let  some  of  his  people  go  out  and  take  part  in  the 
rising — a  rising  against  the  Government  of  a  State  with 
which  he  professed  to  be  at  peace  ;  but  this  armed  emigra- 
tion at  first  was  upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  Servian  cause 
stood  in  peril  of  suffering  a  not  distant  collapse  when  the 
incident  I  am  going  to  mention  began  to  exert  its  strange 
sway  over  the  course  of  events. 

The  young  Colonel  Nicholai  Kireeff  was  a  noble  whose 
birth  and  possessions  connected  him  with  the  districts 
affected  by  Moscow's  fiery  aspirations.  Accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  upon  the  outbreak  of  Prince 
Milan's  insurrection  he  went  off  to  Servia  with  the 
design  of  acting  simply  under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross,, 
and  had  already  entered  upon  his  humane  task  when  he 
found  himself  called  upon  by  General  Tchernaieff  to  accept 
the  command  of  what  we  may  call  a  brigade— a  force  of 
some  5,000  infantry,  consisting  of  volunteers  and  militiamen, 
supported,  it  seems,  by  five  guns ;  and  before  long  he 
not  only  had  to  take  his  brigade  into  action,  but  to  use  it 
as  the  means  of  assailing  an  entrenched  position  at  Roko- 
witz.      Kireeff    very    well    understood    that    the    irregular 
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force  intrusted  to  him  was  far  from  being  one  that  could  be 
commanded  in  the  hour  of  battle  by  taking  a2  look  with  a 
field-glass  and  uttering  a  few  words  to  an  aide-de-camp ;  so 
he  determined  to  carry  forward  his  men  by  the  simple  and 
primitive  expedient  of  personally  advancing  in  front  of  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  stature,  with  extraordinary  beauty  of 
features ;  and,  whether  owing  to  the  midsummer  heat,  or 
from  any  wild,  martyr-like,  or  dare-devil  impulse,  he  chose, 
as  he  had  done  from  the  first,  to  be  clothed  altogether  in 
white.  Whilst  advancing  in  front  of  his  troops  against  the 
Turkish  battery  he  was  struck — first  by  a  shot  passing 
through  his  left  arm,  then  presently  by  another  one  which 
struck  him  in  the  neck,  and  then  again  by  yet  another  one 
which  shattered  his  right  hand  and  forced  him  to  drop  his 
sword ;  but,  despite  all  these  wounds,  he  was  still  continuing 
his  resolute  advance,  when  a  fourth  shot  T)assed  through  his 


city,  from  village  to  village,  that  before  seven  days 
passed  the  smouldering  fire  of  Russian  enthusiasm 
leapt  up  into  a  dangerous  flame.  Under  countless  green 
domes,  big  and  small,  priests  chanting  the  "Requiem" 
for  a  young  hero's  soul,  and  setting  forth  the  glory 
of  dying  in  defence  of  "  syn-orthodox "  brethren,  drew 
warlike  responses  from  men  who,  whilst  still  in  cathedral  or 
church,  cried  aloud  that  they  too  would  go  where  the  young 
KireeflE  had  gone ;  and  so  many  of  them  hastened  to  keep 
their  word,  that  before  long  a  flood  of  volunteers  from  many 
parts  of  Russia  was  pouring  fast  into  Belgrade.  To  sustain 
the  once  kindled  enthusiasm  apt  means  were  taken.  The 
simple  photograph,  representing  the  young  KireeS's  noble 
features,  soon  expanded  to  large- sized  portraits ;  and  fable 
then  springing  forward  in  the  path  of  truth,  but  transcending 
it  with  the  swiftness  of  our  modern  appliances,  there  was 
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lungs,  and  brought  him,  at  length,  to  the  ground,  yet  did  not 
prevent  him  from  uttering  —  although  with  great  effort 
—the  cry  of  "  Forward  !  Forward  ! "  A  fifth  shot,  however, 
fired  low,  passed  through  the  fallen  chief's  heart  and 
quenched  his  gallant  spirit.  The  brigade  he  had  commanded 
if\\  back,  and  his  body — vainly  asked  for  soon  afterwards 
by  General  Tchernaieff — remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
These  are  the  bare  facts  upon  which  a  huge  superstructure 
was  speedily  raised.  It  may  be  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
voung  soldier's  form  and  stature,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood 
showing  vividly  on  his  white  attire  added  something 
extraneous  and  weird  to  the  sentiment  which  might  well  be 
inspired  by  witnessing  his  personal  heroism  ;  and  few  people, 
understanding  "  Young  Muscovy,"  \\dll  be  slow  to  believe  that 
designing  men,  enchanted  with  the  bright  opportunity,  took 
good  care  to  seize  and  use  it  by  putting  in  motion  all  the 
democratic  and  ecclesiastical  machinery  they  had  at  their 
command.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  actual  result  was  that 
accounts  of  the  incident — accounts  growing  every  day 
more  and  more  marvellous — flew   so   swiftly   from  city   to 


constituted,  in  a  strangely  short  time,  one  of  those  stirring 
legends  which  used  to  be  the  growth  of  long  years — a  legend 
half- warlike,  half-superstitious,  which  exalted  its  really  tall 
hero  to  the  dimensions  of  a  giant,  and  showed  him  piling  up 
hecatombs  by  a  mighty  slaughter  of  Turks. 

The  able  correspondents  of  our  English  newspapers  lately 
acting  in  Servia  took  care  to  mention  the  exploit  and  death 
of  Nicholai  Kireeff  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  and  the 
information  they  furnished  is  for  the  most  part  consistent 
with  the  scrutinised  accounts  on  which  I  found  the  above 
narrative  ;  but  it  was  only,  of  course,  from  the  interior  of 
Russia  that  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  there  produced  by  the 
incident  could  be  directly  obtained.  The  corps  in  which 
Kireef  formerly  served  was  that  of  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Guards,  but  he  had  quitted  the  army  long  before  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

Thus  the  phantom  of  Kireeff  with  the  blood  on  his  snow- 
white  clothing  gave  an  impulse  which  was  scarcely  less 
romantic,  and  proved  even  perhaps  more  powerful  than  the 
sentiment  for  the  holy  shrines. 
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When  Mr.  Kinglake  wrote  that  preface  and  read  it  to 
her,  it  was  stuffed  with  ungracious  remarks  about  Russian 
policy  in  1876.  When  he  had  read  his  manuscript  he 
said,  "  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  For  instead  of  being 
pleased  and  gracious,  Madame  Novikoif  was  chill  and 
indignant.  She  replied,  "I  would  rather  that  all 
the  kind  things  you  have  said  about  my  brother  should 
be  burnt  than  that  they  should  be  printed  on  paper 
which  contained  such  horrors  about  my  country. 
Give  it  me,  and  let  me  throw  it  into  the  fire."  '"Into 
the  fire  I "  said  Kinglake,  aghast  at  the  proposed 
summary  destruction  of  a  literary  cameo  on  which  he 
had  laboured  for  days  and  weeks  with  loving  care — for  no 
man  wrote  more  laboriously  and  corrected  with  greater 
pains — "You  would  not  burn  what  I  have  written?" 
"Yes, "said  she,  "rather  than  that  you  should  insult 
Russia.  Indeed  I  Avould."  "Well,"  said  the  old  his- 
torian, "  take  a  pencil,  and  let  us  see  what  must  come 
out."  Nothing  loath,  Madame  Novikofi"  erased  one 
passage  after  another  with  Kinglake's  reluctant  consent, 
until  at  last  it  was  reduced  to  the  condition  in  wliich  it 
now  stands.  "You  must  thank  me, "  she  said,  "  that  I 
did  not  take  out  much  more,  but  I  had  to  show  some 
compassion  to  your  weaknesses,"  said  she,  smiling,  in 
conclusion. 

Now  the  young  Kireefij  whose  phantom  thus  roused 
Russia  to  war,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Madame 
Novikoft',  and  upon  his  sister  the  news  of  his  death 
fell  with  a  crushing  blow  that  almost  deprived  her  of 
consciousness  and  reason. 

Before  her  brother's  death  she  had  led  a  pleasant  life 
of  lettered  leisure,  cultivating  the  literary  acquaintances 
which  she  had  formed  in  the  salon  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena,  and  mingled  freely,  as  her  rank  entitled  her,  in 
the  best  society  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.     But  although 
she   met   politicians   she  was   not   political,   and,   oddly 
enough,  her  society  included  many  who  were  among  the 
most    vehement    Turcophils    of    the    day.     No    sooner, 
however,   did   the    thought   dawn,   bright   as    the   day- 
star    of    the    East,   upon    her    bereavement,    that    she 
could    devote    the    rest    of     her    life    to    the     futher- 
ance   of  the   same   cause   in   which  her   brother,  "  fore- 
most   fighting,  fell,"    than    she    flung    her    whole    soul 
into  the  work  of  the  emancipation   of  the  East.     With 
the    keen    intuition    of     womanly     instinct    she    went 
straight    to    the    root    and     kernel    of    the    difficulty. 
"  If  England  and  Russia  had  not  been  at  variance  my 
brother  would  not  have  died."      She  conceived  the  idea 
— not  less  heroic  than  that  which  sent  young  Kareetf  to 
die   at   Zaitschar— of    dedicating   her   life   to   the    good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  whose  concert 
was  the  key  to  the  peaceable  solution  of   the   Eastern 
Question.      It   seemed   like  the   inspiration    of    despair. 
England  was  then  apparently  united  in  the  support  of  a 
Minister  who  had  torn  up  the   Berlin  Memorandum  and 
sent  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay.     The  faint  ripple  of  popular 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed    Slavs  that  was  discernible 
here  in  that  fatal    July   was    totally   invisible   on    the 
Continent.     England  appeared  then,  as  much  as  any  time 
since  the  Crimean  War,  the  sworn  ally  of  the  oppressor — 
the  resolute  opponent  of  all  proposals  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  oppressed.      Hope   of  success  she 
had  none,  or  next  to  none.     But  the  standard  which  her 
brother  had  borne  aloft  through  danger  to  death  had  not 
fallen  into  less  daring  hands.     She  might  not  succeed,  but 
she   might  at   least   follow   where   he   had   led.     Where 
"  victory  is  impossible,"  as  Mazzini  finely  says,  "  we  must 
couRt  martyrdom  as  a  benediction  of  God." 
"  Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  in  the  field. 


Heeding  not  the  imminence  of  danger  and  the  still 
more  paralysing  certainty  of  being  misrepresented  and 
calumniated,  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  cordial  understanding  between  England  and 
Russia,  based  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  oppressed 
Christians  of  the  East. 

GREEK   ORTHODOX. 

Her  first  step  was  a  somewhat  daring  one,  but  she  was- 
too  distraught  by  the  thought  of  her  brother's  death  to- 
calculate  chances.     She  had  on  one  of  her  previous  visits 
to   England  made  the    acquaintance  of  Mr,  Gladstone,, 
who  was  interested  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  advocate  of  the- 
reunion  of  Christendom.     For  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
before  this  that  the  first  debut— ii  it  may  so  be  called — of 
MadameNo^dkofi'in  the  pubHc  sphere  was  when  she  accom- 
panied privately  her  brother,  General  Alexander  Kireefl',' 
to  Bonn  to  the  Conference  held  between  the  Old  Catholics - 
and  the  Anglicans,  and  representatives  from  other  creeds, 
to   discuss   that   amiable  phantasy,  the   reunion   of  the- 
Churches  into  which   Christendom  had   been   spht.     It- 
was   amusing  to  see   the  Russian  soldier  discussing  the- 
theological  subtleties  which  divide  the  Eastern  from  the 
Western  Churches,  but  the  spectacle  was  significant  and 
suggestive.  Russia  is  still  in  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades: 
and  the  knight-theologian  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  his  environment.     Madame  Novikoft'  made 
Dr.  Dollinger's  acquaintance  at  that  Conference,  and  few 
visits  were  more  enjoyed  than  those  which  she  continued 
to  pay   for  many  years  to    Munich,  to  keep   in   touch 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholics.     Some  time  before 
this,  also,    she    had   taken   part  in   a    curious  inquiry, 
which  led  her    to   correspond  with  the  most    eminent 
professors  of  theology  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  precise 
meaning    of    the    Hebrew   word  "  Sheol,"   in   order    to 
ascertain  what  Christian  theologians    believed    was  the 
faith   of  the   Jews  of  the  Old  Testament  times   on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.     It  was  an  odd  subject  to  enlist 
the  attention  of  a  young  Russian  lady,  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  points  of  contact  such  a  bent  of  mind  would 
give  her  "vvith  Mr.  Gladstone. 

THE   APPEAL   TO   MR.    GLADSTONE. 

Hence,  the  moment  Madame  Novikofl'  rallied  from  her 
stupor,  her  first  thought  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Gladstone — as 
she  also  wrote  to  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  and  many  other  people — 
telhng  him  of  her  brother's  death,  and  saying  what  was, 
no  doubt,  absolutely  true — that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  in  power  no  such  sacrifice  would  have  been  de- 
manded. But  the  sacrifice  would  not  be  in  vain.  Russia 
had  put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  and  would  not  draw 
back.  What  would  England  do  ?  So  she  wrote,  and  argued, 
and  pleaded,  as  one  distracted  with  the  smart  of  a 
wound  that  seems  nigh  unto  death.  Then  having 
VvTitten  it,  as  it  were,  with  her  heart's  blood,  she  posted  it 
to  Hawarden,  and  waited  the  response.  Now,  it  so. 
happened  that  just  at  the  time  that  the  Novikoft" 
family  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  Kireefl"  on  the 
field  of  Zaitschar,  the  mind  of  England  was  being 
seriously  exercised  by  the  reports  of  wholesale  massacre 
and  outrage  that  reached  us  from  Bulgaria.  About 
the  events  in  Servia  the  English  public  cared  com- 
paratively little.  About  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  they 
were  beginning  to  care  very  much. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then  no  longer  the  leader  of  his  party, 
had  retired  to  Hawarden.  The  country,  left  without 
definite  guidance,  might  have  remained  horrified,  but 
silent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gibes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
His  sneer  at  coflee-house  babble  and  liis  apparently 
jocular  reference  to  the  more  expeditious  methods  by 
which  the  Turks  disposed  of  their  enemies,  operated  or 
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English  public  opinion  exactly  as  the  Leinster  Hall  meet- 
ing after  the  O'Shea  Divorce  Case  operated  on  the ''  Non- 
conformist conscience."  Whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, Ave  could  not  stand  that.  So  the  work  of  protest 
began,  and  when  once  the  public  meetings  assembled  it 
became  as  evident  to  all  men  that  the  Turk  must  go  as 
last  December  it  was  known  that  Mr.Parnell  had  become  as 
impossible  as  Chefket  Pasha  and  Achmet  Aga.  But  when 
the  first  atrocity  meetings  were  being  held  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  no  sign.  In  that  crisis — as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Parnell — he  held  his  hand  for  a  time,  although 
lie  had  clearly  and  unmistakably  expressed  his  views 
on  the  general  question  in  the  last  debate  on  Eastern 
aftairs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Remonstrances, 
entreaties,  adjurations,  rained  down  upon  Hawarden. 
Among  others  was  the  sister's  wail  of  passionate  despair 
over  the  dead  brother.  Mrs.  Gladstone  replied  to  this  in 
words  of  cheer  and  consolation,  saying  darkly  at  the  closs, 
'•  Mr.  Gladstone  will  send  an  answer  next  week." 

THE   BULGARIAN   E0RK0R8. 

Madame  Novikoflf  waited  the  next  week  as  a  shipwrecked 
sailor  on  a  craft  waits  the  arrival  of  the  relieving  vessel. 
Day  followed  day,  and  sleepless  night  followed  sleepless 
night,  but  before  the  week  expired  there  arrived  a 
missive  with  Enghsh  stamp.  She  was  then  in  Italy 
with  her  mother.  Eagerly,  wonder ingly,  she  tore  open 
the  wrapper  and  found  her  answer.  It  was  his  famous 
pamphlet,  "  The  Bulgarian  Horrors  I  " 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  transport  of  gratitude 
which  overwhelmed  Madame  Novikoff  when  she  found 
that  from  causes  quite  apart  from,  although  of  course 
closely  related  to,  her  own  sorrows,  Mr,  Gladstone  had 
decided  to  sound  such  a  trumpet  peal  in  the  hearing  of 
all  Europe.  It  was  to  her  as  life  from  the  dead.  From 
that  moment  she  determined  to  devote  aU  her  energies 
to  second  the  efforts  then  being  made  in  England  to 
bring  about  that  good  understanding  between  the  two 
empires  on  which  the  peace  of  Asia  depends  absolutely,  and 
without  which  the  peace  of  Europe  cannot  be  regarded  as 
secure.  Nobler  enterprise  never  appealed  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Britomart  or  any  other  of  the  lady  knights  in 
Spenser's  '•  Faerie  Queen,"  and  seldom  has  any  under- 
taking more  faithfuUy  been  performed.  Few  have 
been  crowned  with  so  much  success.  Many  others,  no 
doubt,  took  more  important  parts  in  the  great  work  of 
reconciliation  and  of  explanation,  but  none  did  tlieh 
duty  more  gallantly,  or  held  their  post  with  such  un- 
faltering resolution  and  such  high  courage. 

PRINCESS    LIEVEN. 

It  is  usual  to  compare  Madame  Novikoff  to  Princess 
Lieven,  but  those  who  do  so  are  apt  to  forget  the 
inmiense  advantages  which  Lord  Grey's  correspondent 
possessed.  It  is  well  that  both  were  of  equal  rank,  tor  in 
Russia  it  is  nothing  to  be  a  prmcess.  Count  Bobrinsky 
told  me  that  he  had  a  whole  village  of  ex-serfs, 
every  one  of  whom  was  legally  of  princely  rank.  But 
Princess  Lieven  had  a  recognised  diplomatic  position 
which  compelled  her  to  reside  in  London  most  of  the 
year.  Her  husband  was  Russian  Ambassador.  She 
entertained  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  All  that  wealth 
and  status  could  procure  was  at  her  command.  Madame 
Novikoff  had  none  of  these  tilings.  Her  brother-in-law, 
it  is  true,  was  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  but  he  Avas 
so  hostile  to  the  Slavonic  cause  that  when  her  brother 
passed  through  the  Austrian  capital  on  his  way  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Zaitschar  he  only  spoke  of  his  Red 
Cross  mission.  Her  husband  was  at  Moscow.  She  was 
alone    in    a    London    hotel,   surrounded    by  a    society 


fiercely  anti-Russian.  The  English  Prime  Minister 
was  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador' 
was  Count  Schouvaloff.  Now,  the  Coimt  was  a  Peters- 
burger,  and  an  official.  He  did  not  relish  the  advent  of  a 
young  and  unofficial  lady  diplomat,  uncredited  and 
uncommissioned,  in  his  own  preserves.  He  loathed  the" 
Slavonic  cause,  and  once  when  he  heard  of  the  volunteers' 
who  flocked  to  the  Servian  ranks,  he  is  said  to  have  asked 
angrily,  *'  Are  there  then  no  police  left  in  Russia  ?  "  Yet/ 
in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of  her  own  ambassador,  and  the 
lack  of  any  credentials  from  her  own  Government,  and  the 
intense  hostility  of  our  Government  and  London  society, 
Madame  Novikoff  succeeded  in  establishing  a  position 
which,  both  for  prestige  and  for  influence,  throws  Princess 
Lieven's  entirely  into  the  shade. 

The  achievement  is  one  of  Avhich  Madame  Novikoff'  has 
good  reason  to  feel  proud,  all  the  more  so  because, 
although  her  position  has  been  singularly  exposed,  she  has 
maintained  it  without  incurring  any  of  the  scandals  which 
were  associated  with  the  name  of  Princess  Lieven.  Madame 
Novikoff  was  not  Avealthy  enough  to  give  large  dinner  parties. 
Slie  lived  as  plainly  and  simply  as  any  one  could  desire.  She 
began  her  work  when  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  more  strained  than  they  had  ever  been 
since  the  Crimean  War.  Yet  in  face  of  all  obstacles  she 
has  so  far  triumphed,  that  she  has  established  her  posi- 
tion and  secured  her  right  to  be  heard  with  respect,  if  not 
with  deference,  on  every  question  that  arises  between 
the  two  Empires.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  society,  as 
it  was  with  Princess  Lieven  and  with  a  few  influential 
friends.  Madame  Novikoff"  has  all  that  and  others  besides. 
She  not  only  receives,  but  she  publishes.  She  is  an 
authoress,  a  pamphleteer,  and  in  her  own  way  a  journalist. 
In  the  press  she  was  the  most  brilliant  apologist  Russia 
has  ever  had  in  any  discussion  arising  between  Russia  and 
England.  She  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  being  as  much 
the  national  channel  by  which  Russian  views  reach 
Enghsh  ears,  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  is  the  official- 
medium  for  communicating  the  despatches  of  the  Russian. 
Foreign  Office  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

THE   APOSTLE   OF   PANSLAVISM. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  achievement,  stfll  more  remarkable- 
is  the  method  by  which  it  was  accomphshed.  There  has 
been  no  diabolical  finesse,  no  Machiavelian  subtlety, 
nothing  but  straightforward  audacity  and  uncompromis- 
ing devotion  to  principle.  Take,  for  instance,  the  con- 
dition of  things  when  she  began  her  campaign  m  1876. 
At  that  time  Panslavism  was  the  bugbear  of  the  nations- 
AU  the  Russian  diplomatists  spent  their  days  in  assuring 
the  West  that  the  Russian  Government  had  no  sympathy 
— none  whatever,  not  the  least  little  wee  bit — witli  that 
portentous  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  was 
accepted  in  official  and  diplomatic  circles  that  the  correct 
line  to  pursue  was  to  minimise  the  significance  of  these 
hot  heads  of  volunteers,  to  prophesy  peace,  and  above  all 
things  to  disclaim  any  determination  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  draw  the  sAvord.  Madame  Novikoff  reversed 
all  that.  She  took  exactly  the  opposite  tack.  She 
glorified  Panslavism,  almost  deified  the  volunteers,  and 
declared  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  no  xuatter  what 
these  miserable  Petersburgers  might  say,  Russia  Avas  de- 
termined at  any  cost,  and  AAdthout  even  counting  the 
cost,  to  turn  the  Turks  out  of  Bulgaria.  To  the  old-time 
diplomatist  this  AA^as  the  A^ery  acme  of  madness,  the  one 
certain  method  to  provoke  instant  Avar.  Madame  Novikoff 
knew  better.  With  a  Avoman's  quick  intuition,  she  dived 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  situation,  and  saAV  that  the 
popular  mstinct  in  England  Avas  identical  AAdth  that  of  her 
Russian   countrymen.      Both  were  blazing  heaven  high 
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against  the  Turk,  but  while  the  Englishman  found  relief 
in  swearing  hard  in  resolutions  seven  lines  long,  the 
Russian,  in  good  old  crusader  fashion,  girt  a  sword  about 
him,  and  strode  off  to  the  Balkans  to  teach  the  infidel  to 
abstain  from  oppressing  his  Christian  kinsfolk.  So 
Madame  Novikoff',  brushing  aside  all  the  subterfuge  of 
diplomacy,  set  to  work  to  introduce  the  two  peoples  to 
each  other. 

Her  friends  in  England — and  they  were  many  and 
influential — suddenly  found  her  transfigured  by  the 
regenerating  influence  of  an  enthusiastic  faith. 
Her  intense  fervour,  her  ardent  sympathy,  suffused 
by  the  unuttered  and  unutterable  sorrow  of  a 
great  bereavement,  enabled  some  Enghshmen,  whose 
influence    in    England    was    not  the    least    potent,  to 


Slavonic  Societies,  was,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Almost  alone  among 
modern  Russians  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  genius 
of  the  orator,  and  his  speeches,  glowing  with  patriotic  and 
religious  passion,  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  silent  milHons 
as  the  peal  of  the  tocsin  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 
In  his  speeches  we  have  almost  the  only  intelhgible 
interpretation  of  Russian  sentiment  that  was  not  pre- 
marily  intended  for  the  foreign  market.  He  spoke  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  they,  albeit  unused  to  the 
stirring  appeals  of  the  popular  orator,  responded  as  steel- 
clad  Europe  answered  the'appeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit,not  by 
phrases,  but  by  facts.  When  in  Russia  I  paid  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  great  granite  boulder  which  marks  Aksakoft"'s  grave  in 
Troitsa  Monastery,  and  felt,  as  I  stood  uncovered  beside 
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realise — as  but  for  her  they  might  not  have  realised — the 
sincerity  and  intensity  of  the  emotions  aroused  in  Russia 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  In  her  they 
beheld  personified  that  unselfish  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  which  throbbed  ungovernably  in  the  heart  of 
the  Russian  people  ;  and  even  if  they  did  not  share  they 
reverenced  the  lofty  devotion  which  resulted  in  self- 
sacrifice  so  complete.  Unofiicial  Moscow — the  Russia  of 
the  volunteers  as  distinguished  from  official  Russia,  the 
Russia  of  the  diplomats — was  realised  in  our  midst,  not 
of  course  by  the  million  by  whom  she  was  and  is  unknown, 
but  by  many  of  those  by  whom  the  million  was  swayed. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  enable  the  British  public  to 
understand  what  was  really  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
people.  It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  the  usually 
dumb  and  inarticulate  multitudes  of  Muscovy  had  found  a 
voice.      Ivan  Aksakoff,  the  central  fiery  nucleus  of  the 


the  patriot's  tomb,  that  it  was  more  sacred  than  all  the 
thaumaturgic  images  in  the  adjacent  sanctuary.  For,  in 
a  great  crisis  in  a  great  nation's  history,  this  man  was  the 
tongue  of  Russia,  the  tongue  that  spoke  from  a  heart 
surcharged  with  emotions  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
self-sacrifice  such  as  is  almost  unknown  in  our  Western 
lands.  But  when  Madame  Novikoff  came  to  England  in 
1876,  Ivan  Aksakoff  was  not  dead  in  Troitsa  graveyard. 
That  volcanic  heart  was  in  full  eruption.  He  was 
busy  in  Moscow  raising  patriotic  funds,  organising 
volunteers  for  Servia,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  the 
occasion  demanded,  letting  the  peal  of  his  sonorous 
eloquence  sweep  like  a  flood  over  the  excited  millions  of 
Russia.  Madame  Novikoff,  with  a  true  instinct,  decided 
to  introduce  M.  Aksakoff  to  the  Enghsh  people,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  translated  and  published  as  a  small  tractate 
M.     Aksakoff's    address    to    the     Slavonic    Committee 
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on  the  war  in  Servia.  She  was  guided  partly  by  her 
passionate  devotion  to  her  dead  brother's  memory.  In 
his  address  M.  Aksakoff  had  eulogised  the  volunteers, 
and  referred  with  sympathetic  homage  to  the  death 
of  young  Kir^eff.  Madame  Novikoff  probably  thought 
more  of  "paying  a  tribute  to  her  brother's  memory  than 
of  allaying  British  suspicion.  But  she  worked  more 
wisely  than  she  knew.  The  Httle  pampklet  had  a  great 
success.  It  supplied  j  nst  that  confirmation — unmistakable 
and  unpremeditated — which  was  needed  in  order  to  con- 
vince John  Bull  that  the  Slavonic  movement  was  as  real 
and  genuine  and  popular  an  agitation  as  that  which  had 
shattered  the  traditional  pohcy  of  England  in  a  week. 
"  Unofficial  Russia  "  was  at  least  genuine.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  volunteers 
who  rushed  in  thousands  to  die  in  defence  of  the 
Servian.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  among  the  anti-Turks, 
M.  Aksakoff  became  a  popular  hero  only  second  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  we  all  swore  by  the  sterling  sincerity  of  the 
great  Panslavonic  agitation. 


was  crushing  downstairs.  The  pressure  and  the  excite- 
ment were  beginning  to  occasion  her  a  little  uneasiness 
when  suddenly  she  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's  voice.  He 
had  recognised  her  in  the  press,  and,  making  his 
way  to  her  side,  offered  her  his  arm  and  conducted  her 
safely  downstairs.  Not  content  with  this  act  of  some- 
what perilous  '^ourtesy,  considering  the  accusations  that 
were  being  hurled  in  reckless  profusion  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  account  of  his  alleged  sympathy  for 
Russia,  the  ex-Prime  Minister  insisted  upon  seeing 
Madame  Novikoff"  safely  home  to  her  hotel.  When,  half- 
an-hour  late,  he  appeared  at  the  dinner  party,  to  which  a 
great  admirer  of  his  had  invited  half  the  diplomatic  corps 
to  do  him  honour,  he  apologised  for  his  delay.  "  1  came 
as  soon  as  I  could,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  hastened  here  after 
seeing  Madame  Novikoff  to  her  hotel."  I  would  have 
given  something  to  have  seen  Count  Schouvaloff's  face  as 
he  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's  announcement.  Surely  since 
Auguste  Comte  enunciated  his  famous  precept,  "  Live 
openly,"     few    men    have    ever    led    a    more   al  fre-co 
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AT   ST.    JAMES  S   HALL. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  famous  conference  was  held 
at  St.  James's  Hall  which  gave  such  emphatic  expression 
to  the  will  of  the  nation  that  no  war  should  be  undertaken 
in  defence  of  the  Turk,  and  that  Lord  SaHsbury  should 
at  the  coming  Conf  erence,insist  on  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria. 
It  was  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  conference  that  the  pubhc 
first  learned  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Madame  Novikoff" 
were  friends.  The  incident  which  gave  rise  at  the 
time  to  no  end  of  newspaper  gossip,  some  of  it  inno- 
cent and  some  of  it  malicious,  is  such  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supreme  disregard  of  appearances 
when  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  of  himself  is  weighed 
against  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindly  action  to 
another,  that  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  it  here.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  the  hero  of  the  conference  ;  he  had 
just  held  the  crowded  assembly  spell-bound  for  nearly  two 
hours  by  one  of  his  greatest  speeches.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  demonstrations  I  ever  attended,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  put  more  force  and  passion  into  his 
oratory.  When  the  enthusiastic  crowd  was  dispersing 
Madame  Novikoff"  got  caught  in  the  human  s\\'irl  that 


life  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  remember  hearing  him. 
once  say  to  Madame  Novikoff'  that  he  had  never 
written  a  letter  during  all  the  crisis  which  he  was 
not  quite  willing  to  see  in  the  Times  next  morning. 
This  transparent  simplicity  of  character,  however,  is  so 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Tory  papers  of  the  baser 
sort  began  to  hint  darkly  that  possibly  the  secret  source 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthusiasm  for  the  Bulgarians  was  to 
be  found  in  the  fascination  of  the  syren  who  was  sup- 
j)osed  to  be  the  secret  emissary  of  "  the  Divine  Figure 
from  the  North  "  ! 

All  that,  of  course,  was  drivelling  nonsense.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's views  upon  the  Eastern  Question  were  pubhc  pro- 
perty when  Miss  Olga  Alexevna  Kir^eff  wore  long  clothes 
in  her  mother's  nursery.  Neither  was  Madame  Novikoff 
in  any  sense  an  emissary  from  the  Tzar.  That  she  would 
now  or  at  any  time  since  her  brother's  death  gladly  do 
her  country  a  good  turn  is  only  sajdng  that  she  is  a 
good  patriot.  But  that  she  is  in  any  sense  an  agent  or 
an  emissary  or  the  tool  of  the  Russian  Government  is 
about  as  rational  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  accused 
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me  when  I  visited  St.  Petersburg  of  being  the  confidential 
envoy  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

As  she  had  devoted  herself  in  London  to  interpreting 
the  Russia  of  Moscow  to  the  English,  so  in  Moscow  she 
set  herself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Russia  of  St. 
James's  Hall  to  Russians.  It  was  quite  as  uphill  a  task 
in  Russia  as  in  England.  When  she  began  to  write,  it  was 
regarded  by  almost  every  Russian  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that,  if  a  Russian  soldier  crossed  the  Danube,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  proclaim  war.  In  those  dark  days  she 
used  to  declare  that  she  was  the  only  Russian  who 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  avert  war  with  England 
if  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  were  undertaken  in  grim 
earnest.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  she  set  to  work, 
trying  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  her  country- 
men that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  able  to  restrain  Lord 
Beaconsfield  from  going  to  war  with  Russia,  but  in 
Russia  that  seemed  too  good  news  to  be  true- 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Eastern  agitation,  I 
projected  the  publication  of  a  brief  history  of  that 
remarkable  outburst  of  popular  feeling  which  shattered 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Alliance  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
emancipation  of  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  good 
enough  to  place  at  my  disposal,  without  restrictioii,  a  large 
part  of  his  correspondence  during  that  stirring  time,  and 
from  that  source  I  am  able  to  quote  some  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  Madame  Novikolt",  which  are  not  with- 
out some  little  historic  interest. 

GENERAL   IGNATIEFF's   MISSION. 

The  negotiations  which  followed  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  at  Constantinople,  during  which  General 
Ignatiefi"  came  to  London  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Salisbury  and  to  exchange  notes  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, were  very  trying  to  the  ardent  patriot  at  Moscow. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
trying  time  was  most  scrupulously  correct.  While  never 
concealing  his  own  opinion,  he  was  most  careful  to  remind 
his  Russian  friends  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give 
effect  to  his  views.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  substance 
■of  his  conversation  with  Count  IgnatiefF,  when  that  able 
-and  experienced  diplomatist  visited  London  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  : — 

I  have  my  own  opinions  and  my  own  ideas.     But  they  are 
■opinions  without  weight,  and  ideas  without  means  of  putting 
them  into    effect.      The   English   people  have  decided  the 
Eastern  Question  in  a  Christian  sense.      I  do   not   say   the 
Government,  or  the  Parliament,  or  the  wealthy  classes,  or  the 
army,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Metropolitan  press,  but  the 
people  themselves  have,  heart  and  soul,  revolted  against  the 
crimes  and  barbarities  of  the  Porte.     It  is  only  in  a  very  tardy 
fashion  that  the  nation  can  influence  the  opinion  and  the 
action  of  Parliament  on  a  question  of  this  nature.      It  is  only 
by  by-elections  that  the  people  can  act,  and  it  is  certain  that 
for   the  last  six  months  the  by-elections  have   shown  that 
they  are  influenced  by  the  above  conviction.      The   Tory 
majority  will,  I  doubt  not,  vote  for  the  Government,  be  its 
policy  black  or  white  or  any  other  colour.    The  enormous 
majority  of  the  Liberal  party — with  the  exception  of  the  very 
rich — desires  the  adoption  of  a  firm  and  Iree  policy  in  favour 
of  the  Christians,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  of  the  subject  races 
The  Government  permitted  free  and  true   speech   to   Lord 
Salisbury,  but  reserved  to  itselfihe  authority  to  act,  and  at, 
the  present  moment  I  believe  very  little  in  Ministerial  action. 
Diplomacy    has    been    discredited  by    the    Conference    at 
Constantinople.      The   Pcrte  is  elated,   and  the   provinces 
crushed  under  foot.     Truly  a  melancholy  outcome  I 

THE   GLADSTGNE-NOVIKOFF   CORRESPONDENCE. 

His  correspondence  with  Madame  NovikofF  displays 
the  same  anxiety  not  to  mislead,  the    same   scrupulous 


care  to  understate  rather  than  to  overstate  the  possi- 
bilities of  eff'ective  action  in  the  cause  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Madame 
Novikotf  on  February  6,  1877  ; — 

Do  not  wonder  if  I  say  I  should  not  like  even  to  repeat  a 
letter  to  you,  or  allow  it  by  so  slight  an  act  to  be  supposed 
that  I  wrote  to  you  something  peculiar  in  its  nature.  Tiiis 
absurd  construction  would  be  put  upon  either  my  writing 
often,  or  only  with  even  the  slightest  indication  of  secrecy. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  matter  I  have  no  secrets,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  be  cautious.  ...  I  consider  that  we,  the  agitators, 
have  gained  two  points  :  {a)  the  re-establishment  of  the 
European  concert,  {b)  extrication  from  a  disgraceful  policy  of 
virtual  complicity  with  Turkey. 

Incidental  local  elections,  of  which  there  have  been  remark- 
ably few,  are,  in  truth,  the  best  guide,  though  short  of  a 
perfect  one,  as  to  national  feeling.  But  I  can  now  repeat 
strongly  that  in  my  opinion  the  nation  is  sound.  .  .  . 

Another  word,  a  daring  one,  for  I  am  going  to  advise.  I 
should  tell  you  first  that  about  Khiva  I  do  not  care  two 
straws.  Further,  I  believe  it  just  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  lotid  fide  pressure  for  its  annexatioir  to  Rirssia.  Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  most  deeply  lament  the  amrexation  if  it  takes 
place  at  the  present  time,  for  it  will  give  to  our  Turkish  party 
exactly  the  handle  whioh  they  want,  and,  taking  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Emperor  through  Count  Schouvaloff,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  great  and  serious  harm.  Fojgive  me. 
— I  am,  very  sincerely  yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

I  learn  with  pleasure  the  fall  of  Midhat  Pasha. 

ON   THE   EVE   OF   WAR. 

Madame  Novikofi",  on  her  part,  as  her  manner  is,  was 
much  more  frankly  and  even  fiercely  outspoken.  The 
following  letters  addressed  by  her  to  Mr.  Gladstone  give 
us  interesting  and  vivid  glimpses  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  fiery  heart  of  Old  Muscovy  during  the  time  when 
diplomatists  in  all  the  Chancellories  of  Europe  were 
wearing  out  their  quills  in  the  production  of  spider-web 
protocols  with  which  to  bind  fast  and  lay  to  rest  the  God 
of  War  :— 

March  12. — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  most  interest- 
ing end  important  letter.  The  terrible  report  is  spread 
here  widely,  that  if  Russia  should  declare  war,  as  we  all 
earnestly  desire,  England  is  going  simply  to  occupy  Constan- 
tinople, and  keep  it  for  good  as  her  own  property.  Now, 
Turkey  is  rapidly  going  to  her  own  suicide,  and  certaiirly  can 
never  be  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Russia ;  but  England  is 
superior  in  every  sense,  and  it  makes  one  hesitate  to  under- 
take such  a  serious  warunder  such  circumstances.  Of  course, 
were  the  Opposition  now  in  power,  Christian  provinces  would 
be  allowed  to  breathe,  but  as  it  is  now  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  generous  elements  brought  forth  chiefly  by  you  and 
partly  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll — whose  name  is  also  pronounced 
here  with  great  respect  and  admiration — the  Government  of 
England  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  lofty  feelings,  and 
has  other  objects  in  view.  Still,  happen  what  may,  I  think — 
and  not  I  alone,  but  thousands  of  Russians  think  as  I — it  is 
our  duty  to  defend  the  Christians  if  nobody  else  has  pity  upon 
them.  We  are  bewildered  to  see  that  Mr.  Hardy's  cynical 
remark  about  the  •'  first  principles  of  religion,"  should  pass 
unnoticed  by  his  listeners  in  the  press.  How  difficult  it  is  for 
countries  to  understand  each  other !  My  best  love  to  Mrs. 
Gladstone.'-  Ever  yours  sincerely,  Olga  N. 

April  18.— I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time,  and 
regret  it  very  much  ;  of  couise  I  have  no  claim  upon  your 
kind  remembrances.  You  already  know  that  Russia  is  not 
checked  by  Lord  B."s  determination  to  defend  his  beloved 
Turks,  and  she  is  not  afraid  to  make  new,  terrible  sacrifices. 
In  six  days  (24/12  April)  war  will  be  declared.  The 
Emperor  goes  to  Kishineff  to-morrow  ;  the  declaration  of 
war  will  be  sent  from  there.  You  cannot  conceive  the 
agony   through    which    we    lived    during   all    this    useless 
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diplomatic  twaddle,  \^hich  only  lost  time  and  tried  one's 
patience.  But  our  Emperor  has  resumed  his  noble  position, 
and  all  our  hearts  are  with  his  generous  determination. 
England  prevents  Greece  from  joining  the  insurrection,  but 
that  we  of  course  expected. 

No  help  for  Lord  Derby.  "What  will  the  Opposition 
do  now  since  peace  is  no  more  to  be  thought  of?  Can 
you  explain  why  the  Liberal  party  showed  so  little  resistance 
in  both  Houses  ?  I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  it  which  we  foreigners  fail  to  understand. 
Is  it  true  that  Lady  Strangford  admits  Servian  children 
to  her  home,  or  Russians,  only  on  condition  of  their 
abandoning  their  Greek  creed  ?  Our  papers  speak  much 
of  that,  but  I  only  believe  what  I  hear  from  you.  Do 
write  me  a  few  lines.  If  in  free  England  people  cannot 
correspond  without  being  calumniated  in  the  most  vulgar 
way,  England  evidently  is  degenerating.  Pardon  my  speak- 
ing so  rudely.  Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  G. — Yours  most 
truly,  Olga  N. 

April  22. — All  our  newspapers  of  to-day  ascribe  to 
England  the  three  following  plans  : — (1)  To  occupy  Athens 
and  Crete,  preventing  Greece  by  all  means  to  rise  and  help 
us  ;  (2)  Prohibition  to  Russian  vessels  passing  Gibraltar ; 
(3)  and  occupy  Constantinople  if  Turkey  gets  too  great  a 
smashing.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss.  All  this  is  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  I  thought,  and  I 
assured  my  friends,  that  England  was  on  the  whole  favourable 
to  the  Christians.  I  beseech  you  to  get  us  a  key  to  solve 
these  mysteries  ;  but  who  can  explain  things  better  than 
you  ?     Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  G. 

WAR    DECLARED. 

A2)ril  24/12. — The  declaration  of  war  was  received  here  to 
day  at  2  p.m.  At  5  p.m.  the  Town  Council  assembled.  Very 
great  enthusiasm.  The  Town  Council  at  once  offered  a  million 
of  roubles  and  one  thousand  beds  for  the  wounded.  Cries 
were  heard  from  dift'erent  directions,  "  It  is  too  little,  far  too 
little."  Then  it  was  decided  to  consider  the  sum  as  a  simple 
beginning.  The  merchants  came  also  together,  and  the  same 
thing  was  repeated,  also  a  voluntary  donation  of  a  million. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  ladies  offered  their  services  as  sisters 
of  charity,  one  hundred  of  them  having  already  passed 
their  examinations.  Russia  seems  quite  revived.  What  will 
England  do?     I  know  what  she  would  do  if  you  were  at  the 

head  of  the  Government.     But  as  it  is  now Well,  we'll 

do  our  duty,  and  happen  what  may. — Yours  sincerely, 

Olga  N. 

May  2,  1877.  —  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how  often 
English  diplomatists  are  misled  in  their  judgment.  I'll  give 
you  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  reached  me  at  this 
moment : — "  L'Ambassadeur  d'Angleterre  est  f urieux  de  la 
marche  des  affaires,  pretendant  qu"il  a  ete  trompe  par  les 
Russes,  et  qu'il  a  assure  tout  le  temps  son  gouvernement  qu'il 
n'y  avait  qu'un  tres  petit  (! !  !)  parti  qui  croyait  I'honneur 
national  en  jeu.  Ce  bon  vieux  Lefl.3  (Ambassadeur  de 
France)  lui  a  nettement  observe  I'autre  jour  '  Plaignez 
vous  encore  quand  c'est  uniquement  grace  a  vos  recits 
mensongers  (!)  que  nous  devons  la  guerre !  Oui,  je 
maintiens  mon  dire,  vous  avez  donne  sur  eux  de  fausses 
informations.'  Le  9  Avril  Leflo  regoit  un  telegramme  de 
Paris  du  Due  Decazes,  '  Vous  etes  trop  alarmistes  vous  et 
vos  rapports.  La  guerre  est  impossible.  Personne  ne  vent 
la  guerre.  Je  pars  pour  Nice.'  'Eh,  bien,'  repond  Leflo, 
'jaurai  le  plaisir  de  vous  en  faire  revenir  dans  trois  jours.' 
La  guerre  fut  declaree  1^  12/24  Avi-il." 

The  enthusiasm  is  intense.  The  donations  so  numerous  and 
spontaneous  that  even  Russians  scarcely  believe  their  own 
eyes.  No  description  can  give  you  an  idea  of  wiiat  is  going 
on  here  since  war  was  declared.  How  blind  some  people 
have  been  these  last  months  !  I  think  I  always  told  you  that 
every  day  of  peace  was  a  day  of  agony  as  long  as  nothing 
serious  was  secured  for  the  Slavs. 

Do  write  to  me,  dear  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  vqu  can  do  so 
without  exposing  yourself  to  some  danger.     In  free  England 


there  is  a  kind  of  slavery  quite  curious  to  Russians,  an(J 
what  they  call  "the  free  proceedings  of  the  press," sometimes 
terribly  low  and  vulgar.  Pardon  me  speaking  to  you  so- 
frankly. — Yours  ever,  in  spite  of  the  press,  Olga  N. 

May  10. — German  and  French  papers  assume  that  the 
neutrality  of  England  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  very 
large  sums  (from  the  Indian  Budget)  are  already  given  to  the 
Turks.  It  seems,  likewise,  that  Crete  will  be  taken  by 
England, 

It  was  not  only  in  removing  misconception  and  pro- 
moting good  feeling  in  England  towards  Kussia  that  she- 
found  abundant  scope  for  all  her  energies.  Distrust  and 
suspicion  of  England  in  Russia  was  almost,  though  not 
quite,  as  great  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  good  under- 
standing. Although,  like  most  ladies  moving  in  the  highest 
circles  round  the  Court — her  brothers  had  both  been  pages 
to  the  Empress,  and  the  only  surviving  brother  is  Lieut.- 
General,  attached  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine — she 
had  never  dreamed  of  contributing  to  newspapers,  she  no 
sooner  found  herself  back  in  Moscow  at  the  close  of  1876 
than  she  saw  the  necessity  of  availing  herself  of  the  press  ■ 
as  the  means  of  assuring  her  countrymen  that  there  was  a 
nobler  England  than  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  that 
there  were  Englishmen,  and  those  of  the  best,  who  sym- 
pathised as  cordially  and  as  intensely  with  the  oppressed 
Slavs  as  the  Russians  themselves.  She  began  by  contribut- 
ing a  graphic  and  spmpathetic  account  of  the  St.  James's  ■ 
Hall  Conference  to  the  Moscow  Gazette, whichwdiS  edited  by 
her  friend  M.  Katkoff.  To  the  Moscoio  Gazette  and  the  Con-  ■ 
temporary  News,  the  Slavophil  organ  of  Moscow,  edited  by 
another  friend  (M.  Guilor off-Plat oorofl),  she  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  all  directed  to  the  same  end — to  the 
establishment  of  a  good  feeling  between  England  and 
Russia  and  the  removal  of  that  senseless  spirit  of  mutual 
suspicion,  to  which,  alas !  half  a  million  of  gallant  men 
have  been  sacrificed  within  three  short  years. 

Thus,  at  last,  the  fateful  word  had  been  spoken. 
Russia  drew  the  sword,  cast  away  the  scabbard,  and 
strove  resolutely  southward  to  achieve  single-handed  the 
task  from  which  allied  Europe  had  shrunk  aghast. 

ENGLAND    AND   THE    WAR. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  Englishman  to  look  back  upon 
that  terrible  year,  1877.  For  all  the  bloodshed  in  these 
prolonged  campaigns  we  were  responsible.  But  for  the 
criminal  and  short  -  sighted  selfishness  of  our  anti- 
Russians  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Bulgaria 
might  have  been  Lebanonised  if  the  British  fleet  had 
been  despatched  to  Constantinople  with  the  mandate  of 
Europe,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  proposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  atrocity  agitation.  A  crowded  public  meet- 
ing at  Darlington,  the  very  headquarters  of  the  Peace 
Society,  had  passed,  with  unanimous  enthusiasm,  a 
resolution  demanding  the  acceptance  of  the  Tzar's 
proposition,  but  Downing  Street  would  none  of  it. 
It  was  the  distinct  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  bring  on 
a  war  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Russia  would  break  her 
teeth  on  the  Balkans  ;  she  would  be  less  formidable  a 
neighbour  to  Germany.  So  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not 
discouraged  from  Berlin  w^hen  he  refused  to  combine  to 
coerce  the  Turk,  and  a  Russo-Turkish  war  was  the 
inevitable  result.  That  war  cost  Russia  100,000  men 
and  £100,000,000.  That  is  the  price  which  Russia 
had  to  pay  for  England's  patronage  of  the  Turk. 
How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  the  Turk  lost 
in  men  and  in  money  no  one  can  calculate,  for  the 
curse  of  our  friendship  was  to  him  a  bitterer  malison 
than  the  curse  of  our  enmity  was  to  Russia.  Its  net 
result,  however,  was  that  the  backbone  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  cut  out  with  the  Russian  sword,  the  Austrians  . 
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amputated  Bosnia,  and  then  Herzegovina,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece  appropriated  fragments  of  the 
dismembered  empire,  and  England,  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  cup  of  her  shame,  filched  Cyprus. 

MADASIE   NOVIKOFF's   SALON. 

It  was  during  the  war,  while  Plevna  was  still  standing, 
that  I  first  made  Madame  Novikoffs  acquaintance.  She 
had  returned  to  London,  and  was  holding  her  little  court 
at  Symonds's  Hotel,  Brook  Street.  For  twelve  months 
past  I  had  been  holding  the  most  advanced  position 
against  the  anti-Russians  in  England,  as  she  had  been 
holding  the  most  advanced  position  against  the  anti- 
English  party  in  Moscow.  I  had  been  urging  my  country- 
men daily  for  a  year  past  to  do,  in  concert  with  Russia,  what 
her  countrymen,  at  infinite  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure, 
were  now  doing  alone.  During  my  campaign  in  the 
North  I  had  frequently  referred  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Russian  volunteers  in  Servia  as  afibrding  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  disinterested  devotion  and  genuine 
popular  sympathy  of  the  Russian  people  for  their 
oppressed  kinsfolk  in  the  Balkans.  One  of  these 
articles  in  the  Northern  Echo  Mr.  Freeman  had  given 
to  Madame  NovikofF  whilst  she  was  staying  at  Somer- 
lease.  It  led  to  correspondence,  and  when  Madame 
Novikoff  revisited  London  she  asked  me  to  call  upon 
her.  Then  began  a  friendship  which,  although  sub- 
jected to  many  violent  strains,  chiefly  arising  from 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religious  freedom, 
has  never  been  interrupted  for  a  single  week.  Madame 
Novikoff  began  to  write  for  the  Northern  Echo  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  and  I  subsequently  asked  her  to  write 
for  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  We,  the  outposts  in  our 
respective  countries,  formed  a  firm  and,  for  me  at 
least,  a  very  useful  alliance.  We  had  one  object — the 
Hberation  of  the  Slavs,  and  one  formula  by  which 
it  was  to  be  obtained — the  establishment  of  good  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  England.  In  the  face  of  a 
public  already  in  the  full  fierce  flush  of  the  Jingo  delirium 
we  raised  together  the  banner  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
alliance,  and  under  that  flag  we  have  fought  together  as 
comrades  wherever  and  whenever  a  blow  could  be  struck 
in  the  good  cause. 

The  series  of  letters  which  she  published  in  the  Northern 
Echo  in  the  winter  of  1877  were  subsequently  republished, 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Froude,  under  the  title,  "Is  Russia 
Wrong  ?  By  a  Russian  Lady."  Coming  out  as  they  did 
just  as  the  Russian  armies  were  converging  on  Constanti- 
nople, they  attracted,  and  desert edly  attracted,  a  large 
measure  of  attention.  They  formed  the  basis  of  an 
article  which  M.  de  Laveleye  wrote  for  a  leading 
English  review  ;  but  so  great  was  the  prejudice  existing 
even  in  Liberal  quarters  against  the  mysterious  ' '  Russian 
agent,"  that  M.  de  Laveleye  was  not  allowed  to  refer  by 
name  to  the  book  on  which  he  based  his  article.  The 
introductory  reference  to  Madame  Novikoff  was  struck 
out — a  curious  inverted  homage  to  the  irrational  dread 
entertained  even  by  robust  Radicals  of  Princess  Lieven 
Secunda. 

It  was  during  these  trying  months  that  I  was  first 
introduced  to  Madame  Novikofi^s  salon.  It  was  there 
that  I  first  met  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Kinglake,  Mr. 
Froude,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Courtney,  Count  Beust, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  host  of  other  notables.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  awe  that  came  over  me 
when  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way  Madame  Novikoff 
proposed  one  day  to  take  me  to  see  Mr.  Carlyle.  Had 
she  proposed  to  dine  with  the  Apostle  Paul  I  could  hardly 
have  been  more  startled.  Carlyle,  from  my  earliest  boy- 
hood, had  been  as  one  of  the  greater  gods  in  a  shadowy 


Olympus.  To  call  upon  him  as  if  he  were  an  actuaL 
mortal  seemed  like  a  chapter  out  of  fairyland.  But  it 
was  delightfully  real  when,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  we 
were  seated  in  the  familiar  parlour  in  Cheyne  Row, 
listening  to  the  Chelsea  Sage's  fierce  denunciations  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  the 
Russians,  "  the  only  European  race  which  had  not  for- 
gotten how  to  obey. " 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  stately  courtliness  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  manner,  the  heartiness  of  his  laugh,  and  the 
marked  regard  which  he  showed  to  "the  Russian  leddy," 
as  he  called  her.  When  he  was  with  her  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  the  grim  sardonic  spirit  which  has  left  such  a 
dark  shadow  over  his  memory.  His  bright  blue  eyes, 
the  russet-red  on  his  cheek,  contrasted  strangely  with  my 
previous  conception  of  the  man  with  features  scarred 
with  wrinkles  and  gloomy  with  undying  grief. 

MR.    CARLYLE. 

Mr.  Carlyle  afterwards  talked  to  me  a  good  deal  about 
Madame  Novikoff,  "a  very  patriotic  leddy,"  as  he  observed. 
They  used  to  drive  together  on  week  days  in  Lady  Ash- 
burton's  carriage,  and  on  Sundays  in  the  Chelsea  omnibus, 
where  they  must  have  seemed  a  curious  pair  to  the 
inquisitive  and  hero-worshipping  conductor.  Froude 
was  generally  with  them  during  these  drives.  At  Mr. 
Carlyle's  also  I  met  Mr.  Lecky,  and  subsequently  she 
took  me  to  Mr.  Froude.  It  was  a  great  new  world  to  me 
to  see  the  men  whom  I  had  been  reading  and  writing 
about  all  my  life  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.  Still 
more  important  was  it  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone,  witli 
whom  I  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  correspondence, 
and  to  come  for  the  first  time  behind  the  scenes  of  English. 
and  foreign  political  life. 

CONSTANTINOPLE   IN   DANGER. 

When,  after  the  fall  of  Plevna  and  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  armies  across  the  Balkans,  Madame 
Novikoff  returned  to  Russia,  her  literary  activity  was 
again  transferred  from  London  to  Moscow.  The 
anxieties  of  that  time  are  depicted  in  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two  capitals.  When  she  left 
London,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  England 
and  Austria,  the  two  Powers  which  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  had  held  up  the  hands  of  the  Unspeakable 
Turk,  would  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
the  Russian  triumphs,  I  remember  as  late  as  Christmas, 
1877,  being  assured  by  Mr.  Cowen,  who  had  then  not 
yet  resumed  his  mantle  of  Russophobist  seer,  that  all 
fear  of  English  intervention,  even  to  save  Constanti- 
nople, was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  was  unjust  to 
the  Government  to  imagine  that  they  wished  such  a  thing, 
and  if  they  wished  it  they  could  do  nothing.  As  for  the 
danger  of  a  popular  agitation  in  favour  of  war,  that  was 
preposterous.  The  people  were  far  more  interested  in 
the  French  elections  than  in  the  fate  of  Turkey.  Not 
even  the  summons  to  Parliament  to  assemble  in 
January  disturbed  his  equanimity.  There  was  no 
danger,  and  I  was  a  fool  for  my  pains  in  fret- 
ting about  imaginary  perils.  Alas,  less  than  two 
months  after  that  conversation  that  very  man'  was  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  those  who  by  voice  and  pen  were 
hounding  their  countrymen  into  one  of  the  maddest  and 
most  criminal  enterprises  ever  contemplated  by  a  political 
gamester.  Lord  Carnarvon's  resignation  gave  us  the 
first  warning  that  there  was  gunpowder  in  the  air,  and 
when,  some  weeks  later,  Lord  Derby  resigned  as  a  protest 
against  the  burlesque  Chiiwiserie  of  bringing  the  Sepoys 
to  Malta,  all  but  the  most  persistent  optimists  despaired 
of  peace. 
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THE    CP:SSI0N    of    BESSARABIA. 

On  April  1,  1878,  Lord  Salisbury  took  office,  and 
launched  his  famous  April  Fools'-day  Memorandum, 
which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  to  cap,  word  by  word 
and  clause  by  clause,  in  the  famous  secret  agreement 
with  Count  SchouvalofF.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Gladstone 
sent  to  Madame  Novikoff  the  following  interesting  letter 
^on  behalf  of  Roumania  : — 

April  1,  1878. 
The  state  of  affa'rs  is  most  painful.     What  I  had  to  say 
upon  the  Peace  and  the  European  settlement  was  published 
to  the  world  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  January  and  in 
March.     It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  find  the  conclusion 
of  one  war  for  which  there  was  weighty  cause  followed  by 
another  for  which  there  is   no  adequate  cause  at  all,  and 
which  will  be  an  act  of  utter  wickedness  if  it  come  to  pass, 
which  God  forbid,  on  our  side  or  on  both  !     That  unhappy 
rsubject  on  the  bit  of  Bessarabia,  on  which  T  have  given  you 
•my  mind  with  great  freedom  (for,  otherwise,  what  is  the  use 
of  writing  at  all  ?),  threatens  to  be  in  part  the  pretext  and 
jia  part  the  cause  of  enormous  mischief,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
.to  mar  and  taint  at  a  particular  point  the  immense  glory 
•which  Kussia  has  acquired — already  complete  in  a  military 
.sense,  and  waiting  to  be  consummated  in  a  moral  sense  too. 
In  my  opinion,   the   British  Government   will   use   the   un- 
jfortunate  intention  of  Russia  about  the  bit  of  Bessarabia  to 
.darken  and  confuse  the  immediate  question  on  which  they 
have  broken  with  her  about  the  Congress.     Tiiis  is  clear  to 
,me,  because  they  have  learned  and  have  printed  the  state- 
ment that  Prince  G has   told  Roumania  he   means  to 

adhere  to  his  demand.  If  this  is  not  true,  it  should  be 
.contradicted.  If  it  is  true,  then,  however  untenable  the 
demand  of  Lord  Derby  about  the  rule  of  procedure,  there 
will  be  a  political  shifting  of  tlie  issue  to  anotlier  ground,  on 
which  every  Liberal  Englishman  will  be  against  Rassia,  so 
far  as  the  merits  are  concerned,  although  some  may  say 
— I  am  not  one  of  these — "  It  is  no  affair  of  mine." — Believe 
ime,  in  much  concern,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Lord  Salisbury,  thus  form- 
ing their  forces  on  behalf  of  the  Bessarabian  strip,  could 
save  it  from  Russia.  It  was  only  a  trifle,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  Russia  in  order  to  obliterate  the  last  vestige 
of  the  Crimean  War — always  excepting  the  monument 
in  Waterloo  Place,  concerning  which  Mr.  Bright  once 
made  a  notable  remark.  He  was  talking  to  Madame 
Novikoff  about  that  monument.  "The  a,"  he  said,  "is 
misplaced,  it  should  have  been  at  the  beginning,  not  at 
the  end  of  the  word  '  Crimea. '  "  When  the  Berlin  Congress 
performed  in  public  the  comedy  rehearsed  in  private  with 
Count  Schouvaloff,  the  Russians,  who  Avere  very  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  the  significance  of  that  surrender, 
waited  the  result  with  fretful  impatience.  On  June 
13/25,  1878,  Madame  Novikoff  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  :— 

Allow  me  to  send  you  an  extract  from  the  Journal  de  St. 
Petersburrj,  which  perhaps  may  interest  you.  I  confess  the 
presence  of  your  Beaconsfield  renders  the  meeting  at  Berhn 
anything  bat  hopeful.  He  seems  determined  to  spoil  all  our 
work.  Have  you  had  time  to  glance  at  my  last  0.  K.  ? 
(June  15,  Nortliern  Echo.)  We  all  are  in  a  state  of  agony. 
It  '11  be  a  shame  to  be  Russian  if  the  Slavs  are  abandoned 
after  all  our  terrible  sacrifices.  I  do  not  know  of  any  single 
case  of  anybody  having  made  the  campaign  who  is  not 
ailing  now.  Oar  troops  suffer  immensely  from  the  Turkish 
climate  ;  but  we  knew  it  was  no  joke  to  undertake  this  war. 
Still,  we  were  guided  by  our  moral  sense  and  did  it.  If  all 
our  losses  bring  to  us  no  result  ...  it  will  be  a  mortal  blow. 
Let  us  wait.  .  .  .     God  bless  you  for  all  your  noble  energy. 

THE    BERLIN   TREATY. 

When  at  last  the  great  melodrama  was  complete,  and 
Russia   consented   to   the   dismemberment   of    liberated 


Bulgaria,  and  the  reinslavement  of  emancipated    Mace- 
donia,    Moscow  patriotism  could  not  contain   itself  for 
fury.    Russia,  it  was  true,  had  obtained  the  trivial  annexa- 
tions for  which  alone  she  had  asked.     Lord  Beaconsfield 
surrendered  whatever  annexation  was  demanded.     But 
when  it  was  a  question  of  increasing  the  area  of  freedom 
he   was   inexorable.       Seldom    in   all    the    discreditable 
annals  of  England's  policy  on  the  Levant  is  to  be  found 
a   more   disgraceful   chapter    than    that   which    records 
how  Lord  Beaconsfield  threatened  to  plunge  the  world 
into  wide-wasting  war,   in  order  to  secure  on  paper,  for 
the  devastators  of   Bulgaria,   the  right  to  reoccupy  the 
Balkan  fortresses,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
the  Russian  sword,  and  in  which,  from  that  day  to  this, 
they  have  never  dared  to  place  a  single  soldier.     In  place 
of  the  solid  and  secured  right  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment  which  has  transformed  Bulgaria,   Macedonia  was 
thrust  back  under  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Turk, 
while  hypocrisy  was  once  more  incarnated  in  the  lying 
clauses   under    Avhich    tjie    Powers    exacted    from    tlie 
Turk  a  promise  to  introduce  local  reforms  and  autonomous 
institutions.       Thirteen    years    have    passed   since    that 
clause  was  consummated,  and  from  that  day  to  this  not 
a  single  step  has  been  taken  ta  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Turk's  promises  which  England  substituted  for  the 
Russian  guarantees.     Madame   Novikoff  was  indignant, 
and  this  time  she  did  well  to  be  angry  : — 

Moscow,  July  23,  1878. 
My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone,— What  England  has  done  towards 
Greece,  Russia  has  towards  all  the  Slavs  !  We  have  aban- 
doned, betrayed  their  hopes,  their  confidence,  I  am  so 
distressed,  so  ashamed,  so  wretched,  that  I  could  not  at  once 
thank  you  for  your  few  lines  of  July  2nd,  though  it  really  was 
the  only  pleasant  moment  that  I  had  during  all  this  terrible 
month  ;  the  perusal  of  your  manly,  generous,  noble  thoughts 
was  a  godsend.  I  have  lately  translated  Aksakoff's  last 
speech.  Mr.  Stead  will,  I  hope,  insert  and  send  it  you. 
Please  read  it  if  you  care  to  know  why  the  whole  of  Moscow 
feels  as  wretched  as  I  do.  God  bless  you  for  all  you  are 
doing  still. — Yours  ever  heartily,  O.  K. 

AN   INTERVIEW  WITH   GORTSCHAKOFF. 

It  is  said  that  when  Prince  Gortschakoff  wrote  at  the 
end  of  his  report  on  the  Berlin  Treaty,  "  This  is  the 
saddest  page  in  my  Avhole  career,"  "And  in  mine  too," 
added  the  Tzar  Alexander  II.  Avith  his  own  hand.  Prince 
Gortscliakoff,  however,  became  the  mark  for  vehement 
denunciation  in  Moscow.  As  the  fates  would  have  it, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Madame  Novikoft'  met  on  their 
way  to  Berlin,  and  fourrd  tliemselves  in  the  same  train 
journeying  southward,  shortly  after  the  Berlin  Treaty 
was  signed.  INIadame  Novikoff  vehemently  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  in  an  inter- 
view, of  which  some  day  I  may  publish  the  notes. 
"Are  you  not  afraid  of  Siberia?"  asked  the  old 
Chancellor  jestingly.  "  If  I  should  go  to  Siberia  you 
should  send  all  Russia  with  me.  We  all  think  alike.  It 
was  treason  to  tlie  Slavs  to  consent  to  the  partition  of 
Bulgaria."  Prince  Gortschakoff  assumed  a  graver  tone. 
"We  have  no  choice,"  he  said  bitterly.  Had  we  assented 
it  would  have  meant  war. "  War!  I  suppose  with  England," 
said  she.  "  So  the  old  Jew  frightened  us  out  of  our  duty, 
and  made  us  sacrifice  our  sacrifices  I  "  "  Nonsense,"  said 
lie  gravely,  ' '  Lord  Beaconsfield's  threats  were  idle  enough. 
It  was  not  England  alone,  it  was  Austria  who  endangered 
the  position."  "Oh,  Austria  would  never  fight,"  said 
Madame  Novikoff.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame," 
he  said,  "the  Russian  Embassy  at  Vienna  gave  us 
the  most  categoricrd  assurances  that  if  we  persisted, 
the  Austrian  armies  would  have  occupied  Roumania. 
It  was  a  bitter  necessity,  but  still  it  Avas  a  necessity." 


Madame    Olga    Novikoff. 
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When  next  Madame  Novikoff  visited  England  the 
Afghan  war  had  begun,  and  she  had  plenty  to  do  in 
vindicating  the  ways  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  to  the 
angry  and  incredulous  people,  who,  in  that  excess  of  mad- 
ness, were  flinging  away  scores  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  gold  in  making  our  relations  with  the  Afghans 
more  inimical  to  India  than  the  worst  which  the  Russians 
could  have  done.  This  second  series  of  "  O.  K."  letters 
she  published  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  Friends 
or  Foes  ?  "  Returning  to  England  again  in  the  autumn  of 
1879,  she  brought  out  a  complete  series  of  her  letters  in 
the  well-known  volume  "Russia  and  England,"  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  reviewed  in  the  Ninetee}dh  Century  on  the 
eve  of  the  General  Election  of  1880. 

MR.    GLADSTONE   ON   THE   O.K.    LETTERS. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  article 
explain  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  book,  and 
furnish  the  estimate  of  a  no  mean  judge  of  political  con- 
troversy as  to  the  merits  of  the  Russian  conversialist : — 

This  volume  is  the  work  of  a  lady,  manifestly  possessed  of 
a  great  talent  either  for  politics  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
effective  handling  of  political  controversy.  The  name  of 
0.  K.  is  well  known ;  but  the  transparent  veil,  with  which 
she  has  thought  fit  not  to  hide  but  to  shade  her  features, 
is  not  to  he  removed  by  the  rash  hands  of  a  reviewer. 
For  a  considerable  time  she  has  been  wont,  amidst  our 
hottest  controversies  on  the  Eastern  Question,  to  state  boldly 
the  case  of  her  country  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  journal 
which  is  called  the  Northern  Echo,  is  published  at  Darling- 
ton, and  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  subject  races  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  for  the  last  four  years  with  the  keen  intelli- 
gence of  their  neighbours  in  Yorkshire  and  the  unhesitating- 
courage  of  Britons.  She  has  at  least  a  lover's  quarrel  with 
us,  and  in  conducting  it  she  exercises  th^  privilege  of  plain 
speaking.  Were  she  reserved,  diplomatic,  and  (to  use  a 
homely  phrase)  mealy-mouthed  on  this  point  her  work  would 
be  a  pointless  dart.  The  stringency  and  severity  of  her 
critical  remarks  give  the  book  its  principal  interest  and  value. 
It  must  be  read  by  Englishmen,  at  a  multitude  of  points, 
with  needful  and  salutary  pain.  Nor  is  the  work,  when  viewed 
apart  from  its  political  and  moral  aims,  by  any  means  without 
literary  value.  It  is  eminently  readable  :  clear  and  fresh  in 
style,  full  of  point  and  ease. 

After  making  copious  extracts  from  her  letters,  Mr. 
Gladstone  says : — 

These  citations  will  have  been  sufficient  to  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  the  style,  the  talents,  and  the  aim  of  our  authoress  ; 
and  with  these  some  useful  lessons  to  ourselves.  Few  will 
fail  to  recognise,  amidst  their  stringency  and  pungency,  a 
basis  of  good  sense,  and  even  of  goodwill,  together  with 
much  persuasive  power.  Those  who,  on  a  broader  ground, 
may  consult  this  book  for  indications  of  probable  Kussian 
and  Slavonian  policy  as  to  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  find  what  they  seek. 

Irrespectively  of  concurrence  with  each  of  its  particular 
opinions,  its  publication  should  be  hailed  with  thankfulness, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  to  the  consoli- 
dation, now  sorely  needed,  of  public  order  and  confidence  in 
Europe. 

HER   LATER   WRITINGS. 

The  General  Election  shortly  after  placed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  power,  vindicating  Madame  Novikoff  in  the 
eyes  of  M.  Katkoff  and  others  who  had  always  doubted 
the  possibility  of  the  defeat  of  an  anti-Russian  Ministry 
by  the  English  constituencies,  and  terminating  the  long- 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  most  satisfactory 
fashion.  The  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette  dedicated  her 
a  long  and  enthusiastic  leader,  saying  proudly,  "Our 
distinguished  correspondent,  O.  K.,  turns  out  to  have 
been  extremely    clear-sighted  in  her  foresight,  and  we» 


must  admit  that  she  was  right  and  we  were  wrong  in 
our  estimate  of  the  English  Liberal  sympathies  and 
forces."  Only  once  since  then  has  there  been  any  real 
danger  of  war  with  Russia.  That  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  when  the  Penjdeh  episode  brought  the  two 
Empires  into  dangerous  antagonism.  Madame  Novikoff 
at  that  time  was  not  in  England. 

No  longer  being  required  to  stand  on  guard  against  the 
sudden  access  of  delirium  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Jingo,  Madame  Novikoff  has  devoted  herself  of  late  years 
to  the  lighter  task  of  explaining  Russian  institutions, 
combatting  English  prejudices,  and  of  contributing  as 
best  she  could  to  the  rapprochement  between  the  two 
nations,  which  is  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  her  policy. 
Her  most  serious  literary  work  was  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  "  Skobeleff  and  the  Slavonic  Cause,"  pub- 
lished by  Longmans  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  To  Madame  Novikoff,  as  to  most  of  the 
Moscow  Slavophils,  Skobeleff  was  a  great  military  hero. 
He  was  also  a  personal  friend  and  political  admirer,  and 
Madame  Novikoff  has  an  autograph  portrait  of  the 
Slavonic  Mars,  inscribed  to  Olga  Alexevna,  "From  an 
enthusiastic  a,dmirer  of  her  political  work."  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  an  exposition  of  what 
Slavophils  mean  by  the  Slavonic  Cause.  It  is  useful  and 
ponderous,  but  far  out  of  the  range  of  the  appetite  of  the 
average  Briton. 

Madame  Novikoff  first  introduced  to  the  British 
public  Count  Tolstoi's  exquisite  little  parable,  '^  What 
makes  people  to  live,"  the  translation  of  which 
from  her  pen  appeared  in  Fraser^s  Magazine  long  be- 
fore Tolstoi  became  a  fashion.  Madame  Novikoff 
does  not  like  Count  Tolstoi ;  there  is  an  old  feud 
between  them,  owing  to  the  sneer  which  he  flung  out 
against  the  volunteers  for  Servia  at  the  end  of  "Anna 
Karenina,"  sne.ers  with  which  M.  Katkoff  refused  to  sully 
the  patriotic  columns  of  the  journal  in  which  "Anna" 
first  saw  the  light.  Madame  Novikoff  has  also  written 
for  the  Nineteenth  Cerdury  and  the  Contemporary  Revieiv, 
explaining  and  defending  the  policy  of  Russia.  Among 
her  other  articles  are  "  The  New  Departure  in  Russia," 
"Temperance  Legislation  in  Russia,"  "The  Crisis  in 
Servia,"  "The  Tercentenary  of  Siberia,"  and  various 
letters  and  articles  in  defence  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Jews. 

HER   QUARREL   WITH   THE   JEWS. 

It  is  an  old  quarrel  that  between  Madame  Novikoff  and 
the  Jews.  During  the  great  crisis,  when  she  stood  almost 
alone,  labouring  to  maintain  peace  and  avert  the  horrible 
and  desolating  calamity  of  a  war  between  two  Empires 
that  encircle  the  world,  the  Jews  were  the  bitterest  and 
deadliest  enemies  of  peace.  From  the  Daily  Telegraph  to 
the  Jewish  World  the  Semitic  race  was  all  for  war.  The 
Jews  were  perfectly  ready  to  set  the  world  on  fire  in  order 
to  roast  their  Russian  bear.  W^hen  the  Tzar  declared  war 
in  Moscow,  in  1877,  the  Jewish  World  shrieked  for  war 
against  Russia.  It  declared  that  Russia  was  the  arch-foe 
of  civilisation,  and  advocated  a  universal  league  against 
Russia.  It  proclaimed  "no  quarter  to  the  grand  modern 
representative  of  brute  force,  and  insisted  that  on  no 
pretext  should  he  be  permitted  to  cross  the  prescribed 
territorial  cordon."  "The  time  for  immediate  and 
vigorous  resistance  has  arrived,  and  we  trust  the  English 
Government  will  lead  the  way."  It  is  true  that  in  the 
course  of  such  a  war  immetvSurably  greater  horrors 
would  have  been  inflicted  upon  humanity  than  are  com- 
plained tf  by  all  the  Jews  in  Christendom  ;  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  regard  the  JeAvish  element  in  international 
policy  as  other  than  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  to 
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peace.  If  Madame  Novikoff  is  now  publishing  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject  of  the  Philo- Jewish  Meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House,  we  owe  it  perhaps  a  little  to  the  fact 
that  when  peace  hung  in  the  balance  the  Jews  did  their 
best  and  worst  to  bring  about  war. 

Madame  NovikofF  is  zealous  for  the  Greek  Orthodox 
religion,  but  no  one  could  ever  mistake  her  for  a  devotee. 
Still  her  "religion  i".  so  much  an  affair  of  ritual  on  one 
side  and  of  patriotism  on  the  other,  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  make  her  see  the  ideal  side  of  any  more 
spiritual  faith.  Last  year  she  developed  an  active  zeal 
for  temperance  reform,  and  in  their  country  place,  in  the 
government  of  Tamboff,  she  has  been  conducting  quite 
a  temperance  mission  ;  her  son,  supportuig  her,  induced 
all  the  peasants,  save  one,  to  vote  for  the  closing  of 
the  public-house,  the  one  solitary  dissentient  being  the 
publican,  whose  business  was  suppressed  with  char- 
acteristic ruthlessness  and  without  a  penny  compensa- 
tion by  the  local- voting  majority.  She  is  also  a  directress 
of  Russian  prisons,  and  if  she  could  only  be  sent  to 
Siberia  to  investigate  personally  the  questions  at  issue 
between  De  Windt  and  George  Kennan,  it  would  probably 
be  good  for  both  Siberia  and  Madame  Novikoff. 


any  other  lady  diplomatist  of  our  day.  There  is  a. 
better  defence  from  the  controversial  point  of  view 
of  Russian  policy  in  "Russia  and  England"  than  in 
all  the  despatches  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  unques- 
tionably able  as  many  of  those  have  been.  Then,  again, 
if  sometimes  flippant,  and  even  imprudent,  she  is  always- 
good-natured.  The  claw  may  be  there,  and  it  can. 
scratch,  but  it  is  well  concealed  in  the  velvetty  cushion. 

Madame  Novikoff  sings  well,  and  has  a  wonderful, 
resonant  voice,  with  which  she  once  delighted  the 
poor  inmates  of  Bedlam  Asylum.  In  the  great  hall  it  was 
heard  to  advantage.  It  is  a  voice  full  of  fire  and  fervour, 
for  it  is  only  at  her  music  that  Madame  Novikoff  reveals 
the  depth  of  emotion  that  lies  hidden  beneath  that  gay 
abandon  of  manneT  which  is  such  a  charm  to  her  friends. 
Madame  Novikoff  is  a  good  friend,  and  not  a  bad  enemy. 
She  is  the  devoted  mother  of  an  only  son,  and  her  affec- 
tion for  her  only  surviving  brother  is  like  the  love  of 
David  and  Jonathan.  M.  de  Novikoff,  lier  husband, 
who  died  last  year,  was  considerably  her  senior.  He  was 
a  distinguished  lieutenant-general,  of  serious  classical 
culture,  the  brother  of  the  M.  de  Novikoff  who  was  am- 
bassador at  Vienna.     In  the  closing  years  of  life  he  held 


GENERAL   NOVIKOFF. 


MADAME    KIKEEFF. 


MDL. 


N.   KIREEFF. 


No  woman  in  all  Europe  could  be  selected  for  such  an 
investigation  who  has  a  kinder  heart  or  a  more  ready 
Sympathy.  But  Mrs.  Browning's  lines  about  the  limita- 
tion of  the  female  imagination  apply  literally  to  Madame 
Novikoff.  For  a  single  red-haired  child  ill  of  a  fever 
there  is  nothing  that  she  would  not  do.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  of  time,  labour,  and  money  which  she  would 
not  make.  She  is  constantly  doing  the  maddest  acts  of 
private  charity.  In  all  her  controversies  about  Russian 
prisons  it  is  painfully  evident  that  she  has  never 
been  herself  a  prisoner.  Otherwise  she  would  not  so 
constantly  ignore  the  fact  that  "overcrowding"  means 
death  by  torture,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  boast  of  the 
abolition  of  the  knout  as  a  triumph  of  humanity  when 
the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for  the  lash  means 
exposure  to  the  horrors  of  overcrowding.  The  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  ^t  should  never  be  forgotten,  was  only 
a  case  of  overcrowding.  This  deficiency  of  the  realising 
imagination  is  a  defect  w^iich  causes  more  suffering  in 
the  administration  of  an  empire  than  any  deliberate 
desire  to  be  cruel  or  offensive. 

Though  as  a  controversialist  Madame  Novikoff  is 
essentially  feminine,  she  has  nevertheless  made 
her    mark,    and    made    it    deeper    and     broader    than 


an  miporcant  post  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
directly  under  the  Ministry  of  M.  Delianoff. 

Madame  Novikoff  has  always  taken  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  everything  calculated  to  bring  Russia  and 
England  together,  whether  it  be  in  facilitating  the  re- 
ception of  Anglicans  into  the  Russian  fold,  or  of  opening 
up  Siberia  to  the  oversea  trade  projected  by  Captain 
Wiggins.  Whatever  she  undertakes  engrosses  her  com- 
pletely. She  can  never  think  of  two  things  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  she  is  preoccupied  at  this  moment  about  her 
Jewish  pamphlet,  she  does  not  care  about  anything  else 
in  the  world,  not  even  about  herself. 

Some  day — may  it  be  long  hence — when  Madame 
Novikoffs  correspondence  is  published,  it  will  be  seen 
how  wide  was  the  range  of  her  acquaintance,  how  devoted 
the  allegiance  of  her  friends.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
once  said  that  she  had  strengthened  Russia  more  in  her 
dispute  with  England  than  if  she  had  equipped  an  army 
corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  by  strengthening  Russia  she  at  the  same  time 
conferred  an  even  greater  benefit  upon  England  by 
helping  to  save  us  from  a  war  in  which  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men  would  have  found  a  bloody 
grave. 


PORTRAIT    GALLERY    OF    MUNIflCENCIES. 


I.— MR. 

If^HEN  a  man  makes    a  great 
fortune,  what  should  he  do 
with  it  ? 

Mr.  Horniman,  whose  name  every 
one  knows  in  connection  with 
Horniman's  teas,  lias  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  not  by 
■writing  an  article  on  irresponsible 
wealth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
but  by  handing  over  to  the  public 
the  treasures  of  his  museum  at 
Surrey  Mount,  Dulwich,  Vvhich  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
in  the  world,  and.  the  value  of  which 
amounts  to  over  £200,000. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  virtue  of  sug- 
gested schemes  for  the  realisation  of 
the  millennium,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  were  such  example 
universally  followed  by  our  rich 
men,  we  should  be  much  nearer  the 
desired  haven,  and  this  not  merely 
by  such  princely  gifts  of  art 
treasures,  but  by  some  other  of  the 
many  ways  which  minds  bene- 
volently disposed  can  discover  to 
help  forward  their  generation. 

I  propose  to  publish  from  time  to 
time  portraits  of  public- spirited 
donors,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  ultimately  possess  a  gallery  of 
Their  Munificencies,  and  by  way  of 
beginning,  I  publish  this  month  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Horniman  and  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  his  museum. 


HORNIMAN,    OF    HORNIMAN'S   MUSEUM. 


ME.   F.  J.   HOENIMAN. 


Mr.    Horniman  has  been  a  great 
traveller— we  give  a  sketch  of  him  in 
that  role — and  has  peen  many  men 
and  lands,   perpetuating  the  results 
of  his  journeys  by  many  interesting 
trophies.    A  wealthy  man,  he  desires 
to  see  before  his  death  the  bulk  of 
his  riches,  after  making  provision  for 
his  family,  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public  from  whom  he  has  derived 
his  wealth — an  example  many  a  City 
magnate  might  copy  with  advantage 
to  his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
men.     Mr.    Horniman  is,    however, 
not  only  a  successful  City  man,  but 
is    devoted    to   scientific    pursuits; 
he  is  a  good  entomologist  (as  a  case 
of  choice  specimens  at  our  side  testi- 
fies)  and  a   zoologist — a   somewhat 
rare  combination  in  these  days  when 
so  many  of  our    merchant  princes 
are  absorbed  in  the  race  for  wealth. 
Mr.  Horniman  will  shortly  serve 
the  citizens  as   Sheriff  of  London, 
and  rumour  hath  it  that  ere  long  he 
will  take  his  seat  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.     There  is  great 
n3ed  in  this  country  of  more  public- 
spirited   donors  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Horniman,  and   I    am    not  without 
hope  that  before  this  century  closes 
men  will  be  as  ashamed  of  having  a 
father  who  left  a  colossal  fortune  to 
his     children    and     nothing    to   the 
public   at  large,   as    they   would  be 
now  of  having  to  own  to  a  father  who 
was  hanged  at  Newgate. 


From  photographs  by  the] 


THE   EOEXIIMAX   MUSEU?.!!. 


\_Lc7idcn  Stereoscopic  Company. 


COUNT    MATTEFS    REMEDIES   AND  THE   CURE    OF  CANCER. 


THE  PROPOSED   EXPERIMENTAL  HOSPITAL. 


HE  publication  of  the  article,  ' '  Can  Cancer  be 
Cured  ?  "  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  has  succeeded  in  commanding  the  at 
tention  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  proposed  crucial  test  suggested 
by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  and  Professor  Huxley  will  soon 
be  applied. 

A  seaside  home. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  small  experi- 
mental hospital  I  have  received  two  proposals.  The 
first  reached  me  from  a  widow  lady  at  Brighton,  who 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

My  husband  died  of  cancer,  after  an  appalling  illness, 
and  I  naturally  take  a  profound  interest  in  anything 
that  promises  a  cure,  or  even  an  alleviation,  of  this  most 
terrible  disease.  So  many  cases  have  become  known  to  me 
of  late  years.  I  have  been  correspon^ling  with  Count  Mattei, 
and  was  thinking  of  starting  a  kind  of  amateur  dispensary 
of  his  medicines  (gratis  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay) ;  but  if  the  matter  is  goiog  to  be  taken  up  publicly,  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  whatever  lies  in  my  power  to  assist. 
Solitary  efforts  can  be  but  as  a  drop  in  tlie  ocean  compared 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  philanthropic  individuals.  In 
order  to  give  the  Mattei  system  a  fair  trial,  the  surroundings 
ought  to  be  considered ;  and  if  a  home  or  private  hospital  is 
to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  cancer  patients,  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  the  Mattei  treatment,  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
some  bright  and  bracing  health  resort  be  selected.  It  is  my 
opinion,  based  on  some  years'  experience,  that,  in  addition  to 
special  treatment  and  diet,  cancer  patients  require  sunshine 
and  bracing  air,  cheerful  company,  and  lively  surroundiiig-s, 
even  out  of  doors,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  brooding  over 
their  awful  affliction. 

An  experimental  home  for  the  cancer  cure,  once  started, 
would  soon  become  self -supporting,  for  cancer  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  Its  victims  abound 
amongst  the  well-to-do,  many  of  whom  would  gladly  pay  for 
three  or  six  or  twelve  months'  treatment  in  a  cheerful  house 
away  from  their  own  familiar  cares  and  worries.  Only  let 
the  efficacy  of  the  Mattei  treatment  once  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  benefits  of  such  a  home  could  soon  be  extended  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  As  my  contribution  towards 
such  an  experiment,  I  would  offer  to  furnish  a  house  comfort- 
ably and  suitably,  and  give  my  services  as  superintendent, 
having  had  much  experience  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  I  must 
not  offer  more  at  present,  for  I  know  I  should  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  such  a  project  unaided  ;  but  I  am  certain  there 
are  many  who  would  be  willing  to  help  if  they  only  saw  a 
practical  way  before  them. 

A    WARD    IN    ST.    SAVIOUr's. 

The  second  was  fro.m  Mrs.  Palmer,  Hospitaller-Superior 
of  the  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W.f  who  wrote  as  follows  on  22nd  January, 
1891  :— 

You  invite  communications  from  any  who  are  willing 
to  aid  in  the  scientific  experiment  you  desire  to  further 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies.  I  am  ready  to  place 
at  your  disposal  a  ward  of  five  beds  free,  to  place  a  good 
nurse,  skilled  in  cancer-dressings,  at  your  disposal,  and  to 
accept  any  arrangements  you  may  think  will  be  for  the 
furtherance  of  your  object  ;  the  medical  officer  for  the 
treatment  to  be  appointed  by  yourselves,  and  full  access 
given  to  any  members  of  the  faculty  who  may  desire  to 


watch  the  progress  of  the  treatment.  You  will  see,  by  a 
small  pamphlet  I  send  with  this,  that  I  have  been  struggling 
with  cancer  for  twenty  years.  I  have  no  other  motive  but 
the  cure  of  disease,  and  am  indifferent  to  the  methods  used, 
if  efficacious.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  am  skilled  in  cancer- 
nursing,  and  would  supervise  the  treatment  of  patients  sent 
in,  and  observe  most  strictly  the  regimen  prescribed.  Not- 
withstanding the  confident  assertions  of  Count  Mattei,  Lady 
Paget,  and  others,  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  results.  I  am 
perfectly  unprejudiced  in  the  matter.  I  may  yet  find  I  am 
mistaken,  and  shall  be  truly  glad  if  it  proves  to  be  so. 

the   mattei   hospital   on   the    RIVIERA. 

I  have  received  a  third  letter,  from  the  Riviera,  as- 
follows  : — 

Sir. — Your  eloquent  article  entitled  "  Can  Cancer-  be 
cured  ?"  has  filled  the  heaits  of  Matteists  with  joy  and  hope — 
joy  that  at  last  the  subject  should  have  been  brought  before 
the  public — hope  that,  at  last,  scientific  research  will  be 
made  into  the  alleged  cures,  by  these  wonderful  specifics,  not 
only  of  cancer,  but  of  other  diseases  hitherto  considered 
incurable. 

In  your  article  you  say  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  in 
answer  to  your  appeal,  proposes  that  a  test  hospital  be 
established  for  five  or  six  cancer  patients  ;  and  you  call  upon 
the  public,  in  the  name  of  suffering  humanity,  to  come  for- 
ward and  found  such  a  hospital. 

Feeling  sure  that  whatever  you  undertake  will  be  done  in 
earnest,  and  not  allowed  to  drop,  I  come  forward  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Morel  Mac- 
kenzie the  little  Mattei  hospital,  founded  on  the  Riviera 
three  years  ago,  which  has  already  brought  much  relief  to  the 
poor  around. 

Five  or  six  cases  of  cancer  might  there  be  tested.  Two 
competent  Italian  doctors  are  attached  to  the  hospital,  who 
might  watch  the  cases,  and  report  their  progress  to  the 
committee  established  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  for  scientific 
examination.  The  sister  of  Madame  Schmid  resides  in  the 
hospital  and  treats  the  patients.  She  studied  under  Count 
Mattei  himself ;  thus  patients  would  have  the  best  Mattei 
treatment,  with  the  benefit  of  this  climate.  I  enclose 
prospectus. 

If  the  offer  be  accepted,  please  write  to  the  honorary 
secretary, 

Contessa  Agnes  de  Galieani, 
Garian, 

Or  to  the  Treasurer,  Ventimiglia,  Italy. 

COMEE.    T.    HANBURY, 

La  Mortola, 
Jan.  27,  1891.  Ventimiglia,  Italy. 

In  case  neither  of  these  offers  should  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Committee,  I  have  received  various  offers  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  opening  a  special  hospital. 
The  first  was  from  an  anonymous  donor,  who,  calculating 
that  the  sum  of  £5,000  might  be  required,  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  £250  as  his  contribution,  stating  that  while  he 
did  not  say  that  he  Avould  limit  his  subscription  to  that 
sum,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  balance.  Another  gentleman  promised  £50,  and 
smaller  sums  were  offered.  But  these  are  chiefly  important 
as  indicating  the  anxiety  of  the  public  to  have  the  matter 
subjected  to  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  test  once  for  all.  I 
shail  be  glad  to  receive  offers  to  guarantee  the  expense  of 
working  the  hospital,  and  shall  acknowledge  them  in  the 
next  issue. 
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NOT   IxMAGIXATION. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  writes  me  from  Biskra  on  the  20tli 
January  that,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  form  an  oj)inion 
upon  tlie  Mattel  remedies,  their  effect  is  cliietly  due  to 
their  influence  on  the  imagination.  This,  however,  is 
best  refuted  by  the  evidence  which  is  forthcoming  as  to  the 
extraordinary  effects  which  they  produce  on  animals. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  me  by 
Mr.  R.  Gibson,  of  Limerick,  who,  together  with  Lord 
Monteagle,  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Irish  Industrial 
League  of  Limerick  : — 

Mattei's  Feb  does  cure  fever  right  away  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  less,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once  ;  and  twice  I 
liave  cured  hordes  of  my  own  that  were  heavy  in  fever  in  less 
than  four  hours,  at  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  a  shilling's- 
worth  of  Feb ;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  used  that,  I  siiould  have 
iiad  a  tinee  weeks'  job  for  a  man  to  nurse  and  attend  the 
<inimal,  and  about  ten  chances  to  one  have  him  get  over  the 
fever  more  or  less  crippled  either  behind  or  before. 

Some  years  ago  I  bouglit  a  thoroughbred  mare  for  £10, 
*;he  looked  more  like  £200,  but  she  was  simply  '-rotten  vvith 
Jieait  disease  ;  "  these  are  the  words  of  the  most  experienced 
and  I  believe  the  cleverest  veterinary  surgeon  in  Ireland; 
he  also  pronounced  her  so  far  gone  that  it  would  be  waste  of 
tnone}^  to  do  anything  to  try  to  cure  her. 

I  gave  her  three  grans,  dissolved  in  water, 'three  times  a 
tlay,  in  her  food,  for  thirty-three  days  ;  put  her  into  strong- 
training  ;  won  three  races  with  her,  out  of  four  I  entered  her 
for;  and  sold  her  for  £110  to  a  very  clever  dealer,  who  won 
two  races,  one  £G0,  and  another  £100,  with  her  within  a 
fortnight  after  he  bought  her  ;  that  all  occurred  within  six 
months  after  she  had  been  pronounced  hopelessly  rotten 
with  heart  disease. 

I  have  several  times  given  2  or  3  Febs  to  pet  dogs  that  are 
subject  to  nasty  sort  of  fits,  with  the  almost  immediate 
effect  of  cmingthera.  Per  contra,  I  have  tried  them  on  three 
calves,  and  in  each  case  failed. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  had  a  child  pronounced  certain  to 
die  in  a  very  short  time  from  suppressed  scarlatina.  The 
doctor,  a  very  clever  man,  said  he  had  done  everything  that 
was  possible  in  the  case  ;  the  lady  tried  the  Mattel  remedies, 
at  what  w^as  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  three  days  the  child 
was  up  and  well. 

But  I  could  go  on  filling  pages  of  such  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  during  the  last  ten  years. 

LETTERS   FROM   MEDICAL   MEN. 

I  have  received  several  communications  from  medical 
men  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Hey  wood  Smith  writes,  in 
response  to  a  request  for  his  opinion,  as  follows  : — 

I  quite  endorse  what  you  say  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Booth- 
The  case  of  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  the  case  of 
fever  in  a  child  (page  45)  where  faith  could  have  no  place,  is 
valuable.  The  cases  mentioned  on  page  46  are  so  remark- 
able that  they  should  make  us  pause  before  we  say  "  there  is 
nothing  in  it."  To  your  case  of  eczema,  page  47, 1  can  add 
that  I  heard  of  a  similar  case  to-day  cured  or  greatly  bene- 
fited by  Mattei's  cure. 

As  the  malady  is  so  gi'eat  and  the  issues  so  momentous,  I 
consider  that  a  full  investigation  should  be  made  into  the 
action  of  these  remedies  in  cancer.  And  to  tbis  end  some 
two  medical  men  of  undoubted  reputation  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  should  have  certain  cases  submitted  to  them ; 
that  they  should  express  their  opinions  in  writing,  both 
certifying  independently  in  each  case ;  tbat  these  cases 
should  then  be  put  under  Mattei's  treatment,  and  when  the 
cure  is  complete  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  same 
authorities,  who  should  then  certify  whether  they  consider 
the  case  proved. 

Arthur  de  Noe  Walker,  M.D.,  writes  from  24,  Carlyle 
Square,  S.W.  : — 

Mattei's  "  Anticancerosi ''  1,  5,  and  10  certainly  arrest  the 
progress  of  all  cancerous  tumours,  and  if  the  patient  recurs 
to  those  remedies,  in  the  initial  stage,  he  may  rest  assured 


that  he  shall  not  die  of  cancer.  1  say  that  they  will  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  because  they  by  no  means  change 
or  neutralise  the  patient's  diathesis.  They  only  arrest  pro- 
gress, and  in  no  case  can  the  patient  suspend  the  use  of  the 
remedy  even  for  a  few  weeks  without  perceiving  that  the 
tumour  has  increased. 

When  the  cancer  is  what  is  technically  termed  "  manifest," 
or  has  been  removed  by  an  operation,  the  cure  is  much  less 
certain,  but  pain  can  always  be  assuaged  and  life  much 
prolonged. 

Where  the  tumour  is  internal,  in  most  ca«es  the  mischief  is 
far  advanced  before  the  patient  is  aware,  or  is  made  aware, 
that  he  is  suffering  from  cancer.  In  these  cases  also  Mattei's 
preparations  can  cnly  assuage  pain  and  prolong  life.  But 
whenever  his  "Anticancerosi"  are  subjected  to  a  public  trial, 
I  shall  submit,  for  the  guidance  of  the  experimenters,  a  few 
written  instructions,  indicating  the  best  method  of  prescrib- 
ing them,  the  result  of  twenty  years'  observation  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

A  Halifax  ''  M.D."  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

You  have  chosen  to  speak  of  the  whole  medical  profession 
in  so  contemptuous  a  tone  as  to  have  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  your  readers  a  feeling  of  considerable  irritation. 
This,  perhaps,  is  an  affair  of  small  moment.  What,  how- 
ever, is  of  moment,  and  what  concerns  the  whole  profession, 
is  that  you  should  have  extracted  from  the  acting  editor  of 
the  British  Med'cal  Journal  the  assertion  that  the  medical 
societies  would  refuse  to  examine  the  alleged  value  of  a 
remedy  so  long  as  its  composition  remained  a  secret.  There 
is  the  rub  ;  that  the  scorn  which  you  throw  at  the  profession 
for  being  held  back  by  etiquette  from  seeking  truth 
in  any  quarter  should  be  so  far  justified  by  so  leading  an 
authority.  This  appears  to  me  so  obviously  w^rong,  that 
I  ask  is  it  really  true  that  the  medical  profession  is 
willing  to  endorse  this  acting  editor  in  his  momentous 
ruling  ?  Personally  I  maintain  my  right  to  order  for  my  patient 
whatever  I  think  will  do  him  good,  and  to  investigate  the 
action  of  that  thing  or  drug  whether  I  know  its  composition 
or  not. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  be  what  I  think 
it  is,  i.e.  one  of  readiness  to  try  anything  which  can  show 
decent  credentials  of  having  done  good,  then  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible that  truth  should  remain  long  hidden  if  it  really  lie 
so  near  the  surface  as  you  suppose.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acting  editor  of  the  Britisk  Medical  Journal  is  right,  and 
if  custom  is  to  limit  one's  power  of  doing  good,  then  I  admit 
the  justice  of  your  scorn,  and  must,  in  company  with  an 
abject  multitude  of  doctors,  meekly  take  my  flagellation. 

Another  M.D.,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says  : — 

Are  you  unaware  that  our  profession  constantly  prescribes 
'  '■  secret  "  medicines  ?  Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  secret  remedies, 
the  precise  constituents  and  preparation  of  which  are  rigidly 
kept  secret  by  their  owners,  but  which  are  constantly  pre- 
scribed by  the  orthodox  faculty. 

Mackesson  and  Robbins'  Pille.        Sulpholine  Lotion. 

Kir^y's  Pills.  Hunter's  Cough  Mixture. 

Fellowes' Syrup  of  Hypophos-        C  atke's  Blood  Mixture, 
pbatfs.  Clarke's  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Cure. 

Powell's  Ba'sam  of  Aniseed.  Scbaifelein's  Pills. 

Eno's  Fruit  Salt.  Ltvil'e's  Drops. 

Elliman's  Embrr cation.  Rouch's  Embrocation. 

Pepper's  Nerve  Tonic.  Mur;ay's  Gout  Specific. 

NOTICE. 
I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  applications  and 
inquiries  from  readers  wdio  want  to  try  the  medicines,  or 
to  place  themselves  under  Mattei's  treatment,  that  I 
must  give  notice,  once  for  all,  that  I  am  not  a  physician, 
and  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  office  is  not  a 
dispensary.  The  central  depot  established  by  Count 
Mattel  is  in  18,  Pall  Mall  East  ;  the  only  qualified 
physicians  wdio,  so  far  as  I  know,  regularly  dispense  the 
Mattel  remedies  are  the  Doctors  Kennedy,  father  and 
son,  2?,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  3,  Suffolk 
Place  ;  Dr.  Theobald,  5,  Grosvenor  Street,  W.  ;  and 
Dr.  Roberts,  Keighley,  Yorkshive. 


THE  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORYs 


HE  examination  for  the  Scholarship  of  Contem- 
porary History  was  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  17th,  at  various  centres  throughout  the 
country.  The  examination  was  open  to  all  ladies 
who  would  not  complete  their  thirtieth  year  before 
January  Isb,  1893.  The  subject  of  the  examination 
was  the  Character  Sketches  and  the  articles  on  the 
Progress  of  the  World  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  from  July  to  December,  1890. 
The  scholarship  consisted  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  three  years,  which  could  be  employed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  successful  competitor,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  giver  of  the  scholarship,  so  long  as  it  was  employed 
in  education  either  at  a  University  at  home,  in  residence 
abroad,  or  in  some  other  mode  of  self- culture.  For 
those  who  failed  in  carrying  off  the  scholarship  there 
were  three  exhibitions  of  £10,  offered  as  follows  : — 

1.  For  the  best  examination  paper  sent  in  by  any  com- 
petitor, regardless  of  age.  2.  For  the  best  examination 
paper  sent  in  by  any  competitor  between  21  and  25.  3.  For 
the  best  examination  paper  sent  in  by  competitors  under  21. 

One  hundred  and  five  candidates  presented  themselves 
for  competition,  and  were  examined  in  the  following 
centres  : — 

London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  New- 
castle, Hull,  Glasgow^,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Chelten- 
ham, Nottingham,  Cork,  Dundee,  Bristol,  Aberdeen,  Sheffield, 
Lincoln,  Derby,  Reading,  Cambridge,  Linlithgow,  Killarnev, 
Oardiflf. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  and  frosty  night  when  the  forty 
ladies  who  were  examined  in  the  London  district  as- 
sembled at  Mowbray  House,  which,  although  never  a 
gloomy  place,  displayed  on  that  occasion  unwonted  ani- 
mation. After  tea  had  been  served  the  papers  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  candidates  set  themselves  to  work  upon 
the  questions,  which  were  as  follows  : — 


PAET  I.— CHAKACT2R  SKETCHES. 


Marks 
allowed. 


1.  Name  the  six  subjects  of  the  Character  Sketches 
in  which  you  are  examined,  with  the  months  in  which 
they  appeared,  and  specifying  the  occasion  which  led 
to  their  respective  selection  ns  the  subject  of  the 
Character  Sketch 

2.  State  the  impression  left  on  your  mind  by  reading 
Cliaracter  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's — {a)  as  to  her 
character,  and  (Z»)  as  to  women's  rights 

3.  State  the  three  occasons  on  which  Lord  Carnarvon 
resigned,  giving  dates  and  offices  resigned,  and  his 
reasons  for  resignation       ...         ...         ...         ...         ./. 

4.  State  in  brief  outline  the  leading  points  in  Lord 
Wolseley's  mihtary  career  ... 

5.  Describe  the  rise  and  fall  of  General  Boulanger... 

6.  Define  the  religious  views  of  Mr.  John  Morley     ... 

7.  Explain  briefly  what  Dr.  Koch's  recent  discoveiy 
amounts  to 


12 


12 

12 
16 
16 


PART  II.— PEOGEESS  OF   THE   WOULD. 

8.  State  onesalient  feature  in  each  month's  "  Progress." 

9.  Briefly  explain  the  leading  features  of  the  Agree- 
ments for  the  partitioning  of  Africa  concluded  with 
Germany,  France,  and  Portugal,  accompanying  your 
explanation  with  three  outline  maps 

10.  What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Kepublicans  at  the  November  Elections  in 
America? 

11.  Explain  the  science  cf  by-elections,  cind  indi- 
cate the  significance  of  the  result  at  Eccles     ... 

12.  Hov7  did  the  revolution  in  Argentnia  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Kothschilds  in  the  City  ? 

13.  State  3^our  impressions  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 
Why  is  his  personality  so  important  1  ... 

14.  In  what  way  was  the  lustre  of  the  Relief  of 
Emin  dimmed  at  the  close  of  the  year  ? 

15.  What  is  the  Eight  Hours  Movement,  and  what 
is  its  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party?  ... 

16.  Explain  how  the  recent  disruption  of  the  Irish 
party  has  affected  the  political  outlook. 


8. 

32 
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8. 
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The  candidates  were  not  required  to  answer  more 
than  ten  of  the  sixteen  questions. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  papers  were  col- 
lected, sealed  in  envelopes,  and  are  now  reposing  in  the: 
office  safe,  together  with  those  from  other  examining 
centres  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  final  adjudication  cannot  take  place  until  we  have 
received  the  papers  from  India,  South  Africa,  and 
Demerara,  in  each  of  which  place  candidates  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.  I  hope,  however,  to 
be  able  to  select  the  first  six  of  the  competitors  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  time  that  this  is  published,  but 
the  final  award  will  have  to  remain  over  for  nearly  two 
months. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  has  been  suggested  to 
me  as  worth  while  to  offer  a  small  prize  for  the  best  ex- 
amination paper  filled  in  by  any  person  of  any  age  or  sex^ 
Avritten  at  leisure,  with  full  opportunities  of  reference  to 
the  Review  and  to  files  of  newspapers.  I  have,  there- 
fore, great  pleasure  in  offering  three  prizes  of  £5,  £3, 
and  £2  for  the  three  best  papers  containing  replies  to  the 
above  questions.  All  answers  must  be  filled  in  on  fools- 
cap paper,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
competitor's  name  and  address  to  be  wvitten  on  the  first 
page.  All  papers  to  reach  me  not  later  than  the  15th  of 
March. 

While  recognising  the  zeal  and  the  assiduity  of  the 
ladies  who  took  part  in  the  competition,  I  have  to  confess 
to  a  twinge  of  sorrowful  regret  at  tlie  disappointment 
which  must  be  in  store  for  all  but  the  one  successful 
competitor.  The  ninety  and  nine  who  must  necessarily 
fail  may  console  themselves  with  Lord  Houghton's  verse, 
which  stood  me  in  good  stead  many  years  ago  when  I 
competed  for  a  much  smaller  prize,  and  failed  igno- 
miniously  : — 

"  If  what  shone  afar  so  grand, 
Turn  to  nothing  in  your  hand, 
On  again  !  The  virtue  lies 
In  the  struggle,  not  the  prize." 


ASSOCIATION    OF    HELFEKS, 


HARTLEPOOL    ELECTION. 

HE  utility  of  this  Association  for  active  service  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the  past  year  in  many 
departments  of  social  and  political  activity.  This  year  has  dawned  auspiciously  with  an  illustration  of  the 
utility  of  the  Helpers  in  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  by  our  Helper  at  the  by-election  of 
West  Hartlepool.     As  _  soon  as  the   candidates  entered  the  field   our  Helper  waited  upon  them  both,  and 

submitted  to  them  the  following   series  of  questions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  to  draw  up  a 

f)rogramme  for  the  future  electoral  action  of  fellow-workers  : — 


From  a  pJioio  bi/]  [T.  and  J.  Holroyd,  Harrogate. 

SIR  W.    GRAY   (UNIONIST). 


From  a  photo  by]  IT.  Braybrcok,  Tl'est  Hartlepool. 

MR.   C.    FURNESS,   M.P.  (LIBERAL). 


VeUYiy  Postage.— Will  you  be  prepared  to  support  the  Resolution  in  favour  of  Penny  Postage  between  all  English-speaking 
countries  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray. — Yes.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 

The  Empire  and  the  Republic. — Will  you  support  every  practical  roeasiire  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal 
of  arbitration  between  England  and  America  for  a  settlement  of  all  disputes,  such  as  those  of  the  Behring  Sea 
Fishery  questions,  etc.  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray. — Y^es.  Mr.  Furness. — Yes 

Our  Colonial  Empire. — Will  you  promote,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  every  measure  that  will  tend  to  promote  the  consoli- 
dation and  maintenance  of  our  Colonial  Empire  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Furness. — Y^'es. 

Women    Suffrage.— Are  you  in  favour  of  Women  Suffrage,  and  in  making  the  law  quite  c  jlour-blind  as  to  sex,  so  that 
women  maybe  allowed  to  take  any  position  they  are  qualified  to  fill,  whether  in  Church  or  State  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray. — I  v.^ould  make  the  rate-book  the  register  as  Mr.  Furness. — Y^es. 

it  regards  voting  :  the  second  part  of   the  question  requires 
consolidation. 

Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.— in   relation  to  Ireland,  would  you  oppose  every  scheme  of  Home  Hule  or 
Local  Government,  which  will  impair  the   supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  removing  from  the 
House  of  Commons  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Irish  representatives  who  now  sit  at  Westminster  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray — I  would  vote  against  any  scheme  which  will  Mr.    Furness  removed  the    words   *' any  part  or,"  and  to 

impair  the  supreme  antliority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  the  question  thus  altered  appended  an  affirmative  reply. 

The  Irish  Land  Question. — Will  you,  in  any  proposal  for  the  use  of  the  national  credit  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
present  tenants  in  Ireland  into  peasant  proprietors,  take  care  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  as  a  whole, 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  so  that  the  whole  population  may  benefit  by  the  exercise  of  the  credit  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  the  national  credit  should  not  be  used  merely  to  convert  a  few  hundred  thousand  tenants  into 
as  many  little  landlords  on  their  own  account  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray. — Want  time  for  further  consideration.  Mr.  Furness. — Yes. 

Poor  Law_  Reform. — Will  you  support  a  Royal  Commission   to  enquire   into  the  whole  question  of  Poor  Law  Eelief,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining:  — 

(a)  "Whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  discriminate   between  the  worthy  veterans  who  are  pensioners  of 
society  and  the  worthless  "  ne'er-do-weels." 
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^  -■  (h)  Whether,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  pensions  would  not  be  substituted  for  compulsory  residence  in  workhouses 

as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  ' 

(c)  Whether  some  system  of  Provident  Insurance  could  not  be  made  compulsory. 
{(l)  Whether  something  like  General  Booth's  City  or  Farm  Colony,  or  the  German  Labour  Colony,  could  not  be 

substituted  for  the  casual  ward  ? 
(^)  Whether  some  scheme  of  systematised  emigration  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities  actino-  in 

concert  with  the  Colonies  ?  ^      o 

(/)  Whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  humanise  somewhat  more  the  conditions  of  workhouse  life  ^ 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 

Free  Education  and  Free  Dinners  for  Starving  Scholars.— Are  you  in  favour  of  free  education,  and  the  supply  of  a 

free  dinner  to  scholars  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  remain  in  school  all  day  without  any  food  ? 
SirW.  Gray. — Would  favourably  consider  such  a  proposal,  Mr.  Furness. — Yes. 

but  think  the  free  dinner  would  require  great  care  to  prevent 
imposition. 

Higher  Education.— Would  you  vote  in  favour  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  at  present  devoted  to 
higher  education  in  universities,  colleges,  etc.,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  enable  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  whole  population  to  share  in  endowments  which  are  at  present  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the 

;  sons  of  the  wealthier  and  aristocratic  classes  ? 

'    Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 

Hours  of  Labour. — Would  you  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  tl  e 
statutory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  at  home  and  abroad  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray — 1  would  limit  the   hours  of  labour  in  cases  Mr.  Furness — Y^'es. 

where  health  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  long  hours,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Six  Days'  Week.— Would  you  vote  in  favour  of  a  Six-day  Working  Week  Bill,  to  secure  to  all  workers,  especially  in  the- 
service  of  the  State,  railways,  and  public  companies  holding  monopolies  or  concessions  from  the  State,  the  right  to- 
one  day's  rest  in  seven  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray — I  would  wherever  practicable.  Mr.  Furness. — Yes. 

The  Condition  of  the  People  Question.— Would  you  be  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
ascertain  what  is  being  done,  and  whether  nothing  more  can  be  done  in  order  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  "^  the 
common  people  under  the  following  heads : — 

{a)  Tiie  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  air  and  water  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 

(Ij)  In  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Y^'es.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes 

(&)  In  the  establii-hment  of  free  libraries,  museums,  gymnasiums,  swimming  and  private  baths,  and  washhouses, 
and  municipal  club-houses  for  social  intercourse,  as  a  substitute  for  the  tap-room  or  bar-parlour  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray. — To  a  limited  extent.  Mr.  Furness. — Y^es. 

{d)  In  the  cheapening  of  transit  by  tram  or  rail,  so  as  to  enable  the  crowded  populations  of  the  cities  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  country  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray. — Would  favourably  consider  such  a  proposal.  Mr.  Furness. — Yes. 

{e)  In  the  creation  of  local  or  parish  councils  empowered  to  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  local  com- 
munity ? 
''     Sir  W.  Gray — Yes,  where  there  is  no  local  authority  other-  Mr.  Furness— Y'es. 

wise  provided  for. 

(/)  In  the  enforcing  of  laws  againt  insanitary  dwellings,  and  prevention  of  sweating,  etc.  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray— Yes.  Mr.  Furness— Yes. 

Mr.  Furness  laid  great  stress  in  his  address  upon  the  question  of  Poor  Law  reform,  a  question  which,  if  candidates^ 
are  wise,  they  will  push  more  and  more  to  the  front.  Our  Helper  reported  almost  daily  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  canvass,  and  her  reports  give  a  very  faithful  and  vivid  account  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing  in  what 
the  Daily  News  calls  the  most  important  by-election  which  has  taken  place  since  1886.  I  have  only  room  for  one 
extract  from  her  letter  written  immediately  after  the  election  : — 

It  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  contested  the  borough  to  begin  with.  It  would  simply 
Hartlepool  election  was  won  on  Home  Rule.  The  talk  have  been  no  use  at  all.  We  won  on  Home  Rule.  There 
about  Mr.  Furness's  support  of  labour  unions,  etc. ,  is  no  manner  of  doubt  about  that.  If  I  had  been  able  to 
having  decided  the  contest  in  his  favour  is  pure  moon-  condone  Mr.  Parnell's  offence,  and  had  shown  the 
shine.  Mr.  Chris.  Furness  is  courteous,  collected,  slightest  desire  to  work  in  unison  with  him,  I  should 
good-humoured,  and  energetic.  Sir  William  Gray  is  have  been  done  for,  and  Sir  William  would  have  headed 
a  great  favourite  here — deservedly  so,  and  no  one  the  poll.  On  personal  grounds  he  could  count  on 
acknowledges  that  more  lieartily  than  Mr.  Furness — a  more  votes  than  I.  His  supporters  talked  chiefly  of 
favourite  with  rich  and  poor.  Mr.  Furness  told  me  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  and  mine  laughed 
after  the  poll  that  it  was  a  hard  fight,  and  he  had  not  at  their  fears  and  stood  firm  to  Gladstone's  Home  Rule- 
counted  upon  winning,  though,  as  he  had  told  Sir  Little  else  was  touched  upon.  My  opponents  avoided  all 
AVilliam,  he  expected  the  majority,  whichever  way  the  allusion  to  my  advocacy  of  State  Pensions  and  Poor-law 
election  turned,  would  bo  very  small.  Reform. 

*'  Do  you  think  the  election  was  won  on  Irish  or  general  It  is  obvious  that  if  every  contest  in  every  constituency 

politics?"  I  asked.      "  Oh,  most  certainly  on  Irish,"  Mr.  were  as  closely  observed  and  intelligently  reported  by  a 

Furness  replied.      "How  do  you  think  the  repudiation  of  local  Helper,  we  should  have  a  body  of  information, and 

Parnell  affected  this  election  ?"  I  inquired.      "If  I  had  a  living  medium  of  communication  between  the  Associa- 

not  been  able  to  conscientiously  endorse  Mr.  Gladstone's  tion  and  the  House  of  Commons   such  as  does  not  exist 

repudiation  of  Parnell,"  he  answered,  "  I  should  not  have  anywhere  at  the  present  moment. 


POETRY    IN   THE   PERIODICALS. 


Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  Neio  Reulew,  contributes  verses 
on  "  The  Death  of  Richard  Burton,"  couched  in  terms  of 
panegyric,  which  is  led  up  and  closes  with  the  followiug 
three  stanzas  : — 

While  England  sees  not  her  old  praise  dim, 

While  still  her  stars  through  the  world's  night  swim, 

A  fame  outshining  lier  Raleigh's  fame, 
A  light  that  lightens  her  loud  sea's  rim, 

Shall  shine  and  soimd  as  her  sons  proclaim 
The  pride  that  kindles  at  Burton's  name. 

And  joy  shall  exalt  their  pride  to  be 
The  same  in  birth  if  in  soul  the  same. 

But  we  that  yearn  for  a  friend's  face — we 
Who  lack  the  light  that  on  earth  was  he — 

Mourn,  though  the  light  be  a  quenchless  flame 
That  shines  as  dawn  on  a  tideless  sea. 


Munroe     Smith      writes     the     following     lines 
**  Insomnia  "  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  January  : — 

Quiet,  with  weary  limbs  relaxed,  I  lie, 

And  weary  eyelids  closed,  awaiting  sleep, 
That  holds  aloof  ;  for  thronging  fancies  keep 

Unwearied  watch,  and  restless  phantoms  fly 

About  the  empty  mind.     Within  the  eye, 

Instinct  with  memory,  dead  sumnirrs  steep 
Forgotten  scenes  with  light :  dead  faces  leap 

To  light  again.  .  .  ,  But  now,  with  querulous  cry, 
A  sparrow  breaks  the  silence ;  clattering  feet 
Of  early  toilers  echo  down  the  street ; 

The  frosty  light  grows  warmer  on  the  wall. 

And  dims  the  luminous  visions  of  the  night. 
Over  the  drowsy  watcher's  swimming  sight 

Relenting  slumber  draws  a  dreamless  pall. 


on 


Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  article,  "  A  Box  of  Autographs,' 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  February,  prints  the  following 
hitherto  unpublished  poem  of  Addison  : — 

Chaste  Lucretia,  when  you  left  me, 

You  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  me, 

Though  I  showed  no  discontent ; 

Grief 's  the  longest  and  the  strongest 

When  too  great  to  find  a  vent. 

How  much  fiercer  is  the  anguish 

When  we  most  in  secret  languish. 

Silent  waters  deepest  found  ; 

Noisy  grieving  is  deceiving — 

Empty  vessels  make  most  sound. 

Had  I  words  that  could  reveal  it, 
j  Yet  most  wisely  I'd  conceal  it, 

Though  the  question  be  but  fair  ; 
Grief  and  merits,  love  and  spirits, 
Ever  lose  by  taking  air. 
Guardian  angels  still  defend  you. 
And  surprising  joys  attend  you. 
Whilst  I,  like  the  winter  sun. 
Faintly  shining  and  declining, 
Tell  thee  charming  Spring  return. 

Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  in  Harper  for  February, 
publishes  the  following,  under  the  title  ' '  What  shall  it 
profit  ? " 

If  I  lay  waste  and  wither  up  with  doubt 

The  blessed  fields  of  heaven  where  once  my  faith 

Possessed  itself  serenely  safe  from  death  ; 

If  I  deny  the  things  past  finding  out ; 

Or  if  I  orphan  my  own  soul  of  One 

That  seemed  a  Father,  and  make  void  the  place 

Within  me  where  He  dwelt  in  power  and  grace. 

What  do  I  gain,  that  am  myself  undorie  ? 


In  the  Leisure  Hour  there  is  a  poem  by  F.  R.  Vernon, 
entitled  "  Marriage  or  Courtship,"  the  first  two  stanzas 
of  which  we  quote  : — • 

Marriage  is  an  ordered  garden. 

Courtship,  a  sweet,  tangled  wood; 
Marriage  is  the  sober  summer, 

Courtship,  spring,  in  wayward  mood  ; 
Marriage  is  a  deep,  still  river, 

Courtship,  a  bright,  laughing  stream  ; 
Marriage  is  a  dear  possession. 

Courtship,  a  perplexing  dream  : 
Which  of  these,  my  wife,  shall  be 

Crowned  as  best  by  thee  and  me  ? 

Marriage  is  the  blue  day's  beaut}'. 

Courtship,  the  capricious  morn  ; 
Marriage  is  the  sweet  Rose  gathered. 

Courtship,  bud  still  fenced  with  thorn  ; 
Marriage  is  the  pearl  in  setting, 

Courtship  is  the  dangerous  dive  ; 
Marriage,  the  full  comb  of  honey. 

Courtship,  the  new-buzzing  hive  : 
— Which  of  these,  dear  wife,  shall  be 
First  preferred  by  thee  and  me  ? 


Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  includes 
in  a  collection  of  unpublished  letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  the  following  lines,  which  appear  to  liave 
been  composed  for  the  album  of  a  young  lady  friend. 
Sophy  Holcroft,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jefferson  : — 

TO   THE   BOOK. 

Little  casket,  storehouse  rare 

Of  rich  conceits  to  please  the  fair ! 

Happiest  he  of  mortal  men 

I  crown  him  Monarch  of  the  Pen — 

To  whom  Sophia  deigns  to  give 

The  flattering  Prerogative 

To  inscribe  his  name  in  chief 

On  thy  first  and  maiden  leaf. — 

When  thy  Pages  shall  be  full 

With  what  brigliter  Wits  can  cull 

Of  the  tender,  or  Romantic— 

Creeping  prose,  or  verse  gigantic  — 

Which  thy  spaces  so  shall  cram, 

That  the  Bee-like  epigram. 

Which  a  twofold  tribute  brings, 

Hath  not  room  left  wherewithal 

To  infix  its  tiny  scrawl ; 

Haply  some  more  youthful  Swain 

Striving  to  describe  his  pain, 

And  the  Damsel's  ear  to  seize 

With  more  expressive  lays  than  these, 

When  he  finds  his  own  excluded. 

And  their  counterfeits  intruded. 

While,  loitering  in  the  Muses  bower. 

He  over-staid  the  Eleventh  Hour    , 

Till  the  Table's  filled— shall  fret, 

Die,  or  sicken,  with  regret. 

Or  into  a  shadow  pine. 

While  this  triumphant  verse  of  mine, 

Like  to  some  poorer  stranger-guest 

Bidden  to  a  Good  Man's  feast 

Shall  sit — by  merit  less  than  fate — 

In  the  upper  seat  in  state. 


LEADING    ARTICLES    IN    THE    REVIEWS. 


HOW  TO  FEDERATE  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

AX   AUSTllALIAN   SUGGESTION. 

In  tlie  Asiatic  Quarterly  Hevieiv  for  January  there 
appears  an  important  article  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Hervey,  who, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  paper  called  "  The  Latest  Phases 
of  Imperial  Federation,"  boldly  ventures  to  grapple  with 
the  practical  difficulties  of  federation.  His  article,  after 
passing  in  review  the  various  phases  of  the  question  as 
between  England  and  the  Colonies,  dravv^s  a  bill  for  the 
federation  of  the  Empire.  The  attempt  is  so  novel,  and 
Mr.  Hervey's  proposals  are  so  precise,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  read  much  more  widely  than  by  the  comparatively 
few  readers  of  a  high-priced  quarterly  review.  I  there- 
fore venture,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor,  to 
give  the  salient  features  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Hervey 
maintains  that  it  is  utter  nonsense  to  wait  until  the 
colonies  make  the  first  mov3. 

THE   FIRST   PRINCIPLE. 

The  first  principle  on  which  tlie  Empire  should  be 
federated  is  that  of  assuring  to  all  sections  of 
the  British  Empire  at  least  as  great  individual  and 
greater  collective  advantages  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 
He  would  join  the  territories,  Avhich  he  proposes  to  form 
into  a  political  and  commercial  union,  under  the  titles  of 
states,  protcjcled  states,  dominions,  territories  and  strong- 
holds of  the  Britannic  Federation.  States  are  those  which 
enjoy  local  self-government,  have  a  population  of  at  least 
100, 000  souls,  and  have  an  export  trade  of  at  least  one  million 
per  annum.  Any  British  community  refusing  to  join  the 
federation  is  to  be  pronounced  recalcitrant,  and  if  from  any 
cause  the  independent  existence  of  such  recalcitrant  com- 
munity be,  by  direct  vote  of  the  said  parliament, 
decided  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  confederate 
interests,  it  may,  by  a  further  vote,  be  adjudged  a 
renegade  state,  and  be  thereupon  treated  as  a 
dominion. 

Any  state  may,  at  its  discretion,  at  any  time,  cease  to 
fulfil  its  legislative  Imperial  functions,  sinking,  however, 
by  such  laches  to  the  status  of  a  renegade  state. 

THE   UNITS   OF  REPRESENTATION. 

If  federation  were  applied  on  this  basis  there  would 
be  seventeen  states,  ten  protected  states,  seven  or  eight 
dominions,  seven  territories,  and  about  twenty  strong- 
holds. He  would  constitute  the  Confederate  Parliament 
on  what  he  calls  the  trade  unit  of  representation 

Upon  this  basis,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  fair,  the  num- 
bers returnable  by  states  would  be  as  follows,  the  Imperial 
trade-average  being  £21  :— United  Kingdom,  331 ;  other 
states,  83,  viz.  Ontario,  9;  Quebec,  7;  Nova  Scotia,  2 
New  Brunsv/ick,  2 ;  Manitoba,  1 ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  1 
Newfoundland,  1 ;  Guiana,  1  ;  Cape  Colony,  4 ;  Mauritius,  1 
Victoria,  17  ;  New  South  "Wales,  19 ;  Queensland,  5  ;  South 
Australia,  5 ;  Tasmania,  1 ;  New  Zealand,  7. 

THE   IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Hervey  would  divide  this  parliament  into  a 
-euprcme  legislative  council  with  137  members,  and  a 
supreme  legislative  assembly  with   227  members.     The 


legislative  council  to  be  selected  by  the  Upper  House 
of  each  State  Legislature  from  among  its  own  members, 
and  the  Lower  House  to  be  constituted  in  the  same  way 
from  the  Lower  House  of  each  State  Legislature,  the 
representatives  in  each  case  to  be  chosen  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  local  ministerial  party  and  the  local  opposition. 
No_  bill  is  to  become  lav/  excepting  by  three-fifths 
majority,  and  the  administration  to  be  carried  on  by 
ministers  confined  to  imperial  affairs  which  shall  be 
deemed  of  confederate  interest.  What  these  are  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  list  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet : — 

Ministers   shall   be    appointed  to  the   following   Depart- 
ments. 


1.  Finance. 

2.  Protected  States. 

3.  Dominions. 

4.  Territories. 

5.  War. 


6.  Admiralty. 

7.  Emigration. 

8.  Education  and  Science. 

9.  Commerce  and  Post  Office. 
10.  Foreio:n  Affairs. 


REPRESENTATION   AND   TAXATION. 

Upon  the  difficult  question  of  revenue  Mr.  Hervey  lays 
down  the  doctrine  that  each  state  must  contribute  an 
amount  proportionate  to  its  representative  strength  in  the 
Confederate  Parliament,  while  the  unrepresented  depend- 
encies should  be  taxed  according  to  their  ability  to  pay 
as  evidenced  by  their  revenues. 

Suppose  the  general  revenue  to  be  £45,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  the  states  would  contribute  thirty  millions  and  the 
dependencies  fifteen.  To  ascertain  the  share  payable  by 
each  state  we  need  only  place  the  state-representative  num- 
ber over  414  and  observe  how  many  pounds  sterling  this 
fraction  of  £30,000,000  amounts  to.  Thus,  while  the  share 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  |fi-  of  £30,000,000,  or 
£23,980,232,  Tasmania's  would  be  but  ^rlg:,  or  £72,463. 
Similarly,  whilst  among  the  dependencies  wealthy  India 
would  certainly  not  get  off  under  seven  figures.  Ascension 
would  escape  with  a  mere  trifle.  The  various  amounts  due 
having  been  calculated,  it  will  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
minister  for  finance  to  distribute  the  totals  for  payment  by 
the  different  executives. 

THE   FIRST   MOVE   AND   HOW   TO   MAKE   IT. 

This,  Mr.  Hervey  thinks,  is  a  plan  neither  unfair  in  its 
conception  nor  inordinately  difficult  in  putting  into 
execution.  What  should  be  the  first  move  ?  Mr.  Hervey 
has  thought  of  this  also,  and  this  is  his  suggestion  : — 

Two  v/ays  at  once  suggest  themselves.  A  short  Federation 
Enabling  Act  could  decide  upon  the  exact  basis  of  state- 
representation,  and  this  could  be  passed  simultaneously  in  all 
prospective  states  of  the  confederation,  to  be  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  a  Convocation  Act  summoning  the  Colonial  Members 
to  Westminster,  or  wherever  else  the  Houses  of  the  New 
Parliament  might  be  situated.  Or,  the  machinery  might 
more  simply  be  put  into  motion  by  Koyal  Warrant.  The 
writer  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  Koj'^al  Prerogative  to 
summon  representatives  is  confined  to  anyone  region.  And, 
even  if  it  be  a  stretch  of  the  Prerogative,  the  exigencies  of 
the  political  situation  would  amply  justify  it.  The  chief 
thing  is,  to  get  the  representatives  together.  Once  that  is 
effected,  Imperial  Federation  will  have  passed  from  the  foggy 
regions  oF  speculative  theory  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
accomplished  fact. 


Leading   Articles   in    the    Reviews. 
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IS   AUSTRALIA   TO    BE   AMERICANISED? 

YES.       BY    MR.  HENRY    GEORGE. 

Mr.  Henry  George  begins  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
CosmojDolitan    for     January    upon     his    impressions    of 
Australia,  which  are  very  interesting,   as  the   followi 
extracts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  : — 

ENGLISH   AS   YET — 

The   Australian  people   are,   as  might  be  expected,  more 
English  in  their  habits  and  customs  than  the  Americans,   as 
is  shown  by  many  little  indications.      They  have  no  Sunday 
papers,   and  do   not   want  to   have  any.      They  are  hardly 
Sabbatarians,  yet  they  are  tender  of  running  Sunday  trains  ; 
and  betv»-een  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  there  is  only  railway 
communication  five  days  in  the  week,  since  even  starting  on 
Saturday  would  involve  Sunday  running  in  one  colony  or  the 
other.     Their  bars  are  all  tended  by  women,  and  their  hotels 
kept  in  the  older  English  style,  and  (notably  in  the  smaller 
towns)  are  wonderfully  good.      They  know   nothing  of  the 
domestic  uses  of  ice,   and  have  the  English  idea  that  it  is 
unwholesome  ;  have  but  a  faini  knowledge  of  ice  cream,  and 
none  of  soda-water  fountains,  and  drink  tea  to  ihe  exclusion 
of  cofiee.     They  spea.k  of  luggage  rather  than  of  baggage  ; 
what  we   call  a  drug  store  they  call  a  chemist's  shop  ;  and 
what  we  know  as  candies  they  call  sweets  or  lolHes.      They 
estimate  their  weight  by  stones,  and  in  this  connection  do 
not  understand  pounds.      They  drink  the  strong  British  beer 
or  the  still  stronger  colonial,  even  in  the  tropics,  and  lager 
beer  is  only  just  being  introduced  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition    some    years    ago — coming  from   St. 
Louis  or  San  Francisco,  and  in  bottles.      As  in  Engl,  id,  the 
pipe  is  smoked  rather  than  the  cigar.     The  furniture  cf  their 
houses  and  the  arrangement  of  it  is  English,  and  a  beiroom 
window   must  always  be  blocked  up   by  a  dressing  table. 
Their  diet  has  the  English  monotony.     Nor  do  1  think  that 
the  Australians  talk  through  their  noses. 

— BUT   BECOMING   AMERICAN. 

But  such  things  are  of  the  surface.  And  in  spite  of  the 
retention  of  English  ways  and  habits  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Australian  type  that  is  developing  is  nearer  to  the  American 
than  the  British.  The  new  country,  the  fresher,  freer  life, 
the  better  difEusion  of  wealth,  are  telling  in  the  same  way  on 
the  offshoot  that  has  taken  root  in  Australia  as  on  the 
offshot  that  took  root  here.  There  is,  I  think,  in  the  people, 
and  especially  in  the  native  born,  evidences  of  the  same  in- 
ventiveness, the  same  self-reliance  and  push,  the  same 
independence,  the  same  quickness  of  thought  and  move- 
ment, the  same  self-satisfaction  and  spread-eagleativeness  as 
are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  our  own.  They  are  even 
more  prone  than  the  Americans  to  the  invention  and 
naturalisation  of  new  words  and  phrases.  The  quickness  of 
the  people,  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  mobility  of 
the  governments  make  political  changes  and  legislative 
experiments  comparatively  easy. 

DISUNITED  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australian  states  are  only  nominally  colonies.  They 
are  in  reality,  in  all  things  of  practical  importance,  except 
perhaps  the  matter  of  legal  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  could  easily  be  got  rid  of,  self-governing  republics,  for 
the  system  of  responsible  ministries  leaves  to  the  governors  ap- 
pointed to  each  colony  little  but  social  and  advisory  functions. 
The  colonies  are,  moreover,  absolutely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  American  realises  what  the  greatest  blessing  of 
our  Union  really  is  when,  on  passing  from  one  Australian 
colony  to  another,  he  finds  that  his  luggage  is  liable  to  exami- 
nation. In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  difference  in  railway 
gauges.  The  New  South  Wales  roads  have  the  standard 
gauge  of  England  and  America,  4  feet  8|  inches.  The 
Queensland  system,  with  which  they  connect  on  the  north, 
has  the  narrow  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches.  The  Victorian 
system,  with  which  they  connect  on  the  south,  has  the  Irish 
ffauge  of  5  feet  3  inches.  From  Adelaide  the  South  Aus- 
tralian system  makes  connection  with  the  Victorian  system 


with  a  5  foot  3  inch  gau<?e,  but  a  little  distance  to  the  north 
of  Adelaide  Soutli  Australia  breaks  her  ovv'n  gauge  and  re- 
sorts to  th.e  3  foot  G  inch,  so  that  her  roads  cannot  connect 
with  the  New  South  Wales  system,  which  ere  long  will  be 
pushed  west  to  the  South  Australian  line.  And  in  the 
colonies  there  are  many  little  indications  of  that  spirit  which, 
if  suffered  to  grow  and  intensify,  may  give  justification  to 
the  adage  that  peoples  separated  by  creeks  may  more  bit- 
terlj'  hate  each  other  than  those  separated  by  oceans. 

AWAITING   ANNEXATION. 

With  the  political  connection  with  Great  Britain,  which 
under  present  conditions  combines  security  with  freedom,, 
there  is  no  restiveness.  Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any 
loyalty  more  than  skin-deep.  Imperial  federation,  such  as  is. 
talked  about  in  Great  Britain,  has  no  hold  in  the  colonies. 
In  fact,  the  tariff  legislation,  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
treated  as  any  other  foreign  country,  is  a  more  substantial 
declaration  .-l  independence  than  any  mere  formal  iCpara- 
tion  could  be. 

In  truth,  though  I  doubt  if  it  is  fully  understood  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Australian  feeling  toward  the  mother  country  is 
no  more  fdial  and  involves  no  more  loyalty  than  does  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  our  newer  states  toward  the  older 
states. 

As  for  the  feeli];!g  toward  the  United  States  it  is  fully  as 
good  and  as  warm  as  we  deserve.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Australians  would  be  quick  to  respond  to  any  proposi  • 
tion  from  us  for  reciprocity.  We  could  virtually  annex 
Australia  as  we  could  virtually  annex  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  by  the  simple  process  of  abolishing  our  tariff  and 
raising  our  revenues  by  means  not  in  themselves  corruptive 
and  impoverishing. 

PRIVATE    MORALS    AND    PUBLIC    LIFE.  ! 

BY    "m."    (the    DUKE    OF   MARLBOROUGH?) 

If  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  write  the  article 
*'  On  Public  Life  and  Private  Morals,"  which  is  signed  wdth 
the  letter  "■  M.,"  in  the  Fortnigfitly  Revieiv  for  February, 
we  do  his  Grace  an  injustice.  On  grounds  of  internal 
evidence,  his  identity  seems  clear  enough.  The  article  is 
worthy  of  him.  The  only  thing  that  is  unworthy  is  the 
anonymity  behind  which  most  people  will  conclude  that  the 
Duke  of  Divorce  would  have  done  well  not  to  hide.  '^  M.," 
whether  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  or  not,  wields  an  able 
pen,  and  expresseshimself  withan  uncompromising  fearless- 
ness, which  seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  refusal 
to  sign  his  name  in  full.  The  thesis  which  he  lays 
down  may  be  defined  as  this,  that  the  adulterer  is  indivS- 
pensable.  The  world  cannot  get  on  without  him,  and  the 
outcry  which  hac  driven  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  leadership 
is  one  of  the  most  demorahsing  outbursts  which  has  ever 
been  in  this  country.  ''  At  ail  events,"  says "'  M.,"  **  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  if  the  world  had  been  bound  to  forego 
the  services  of  every  public  man  who  was  an  adulterer,  the 
world  would  probably  still  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism." 

The  same  thesis  may  be  maintained  with  even  greater 
truth  concerning  murderers,  but  even  "  M."  would  shrink 
from  asserting  that  because  great  rulers  have  sanctioned 
murder  in  the  past,  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  cast  the  first  stone  should  an  assassin,  whose  hands 
still  drip  with  his  victim's  blood,  attempt  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power. 

As  for  the  accusatior.  t-'3,t  Mr.  Parnell  deliberately  lied 
to  a  friend  and  an  ally,  ivnd  implored  him  to  go  anu  deceive 
his  political  associates  on  the  very  eve  of  a  trial,  on  the 
issues  of  which  hung  the  immediate  future  of  the  Liberal 
party,  "  M."  dismisset;  airily,  by  saying  that  in  '  iie  whole 
course  of  his  love  afiair  Mr.  Parnell  has  not  so  recklessly 
deceived  so  many  people  as  Mr,  Gladstone  has  continually 
done  in  the  course  of  a  single  speech. 
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Some  forms  of  private  misconduct,  it  is  admitted, 
sliow  that  the  person  guilty  of  them  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy in  everything.  .It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
such  a  form  of  private  misconduct  is  not  an  acceptance 
of  a  friend's  hospitality  in  order  to  debauch  your  friend's 
v.'ife.     It  is,  according  to  this  moralist,  cheating  at  cards  ! 

He  goes  further,  and  even  ventures  to  assert  that  the 
indignation  that  is  expressed  against  those  who  break  up 
tlieir  neighbours'  homes,  is  really  due  to  envious  jealousy 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  adulterer.  The  following  passage 
is  about  as  absurd  and  am.using  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  truth  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  month  : — 

If  the  "  Inferno  "  had  been  written,  not  by  Dante  but  Mr. 
Stead,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  sort  of  hell 
we  should  have  had ;  but  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  of  one 
thing,  that  Judas  Iscariot  would  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  devil,  and  Francesco  di  Rimini  put  there  in  his 
place  ;  and  if  Mr.  Stead  had  had  a  personally-conducted 
party  of  his  righteous  admirers  with  him,  we  may  bo 
perfectl}"  certain  that  they  would  have  grinned  with  satisfac- 
tion at  the  spectacle.  Now  the  temper  of  mind  that  could 
be  satisfied  in  this  way  is  not  produced  simply  by  the  revolt 
of  purity  r^gainst  impure  pleasure,  but  by  the  revolt  of 
Puritanism  against  all  pleasure  as  well ;  and  also  b}^  the 
revolt  of  Radicalism  against  a  pleasure  that  is  supposed  to  be 
aristocratic.  Lord  Macaulay  said  that  the  Puritans  disliked 
bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear  but  because 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  men.  Much  of  the  indignation  now 
expressed  against  adultery  is  due  to  the  same  reason.  It  is 
excited  not  b}'-  the  wrongs  of  the  husband,  but  by  tbb 
happiness  of  the  lover. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  seek  to  attack  thb 
position  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  that 
position  is.  After  this,  anything  else  would  bo  an  anti- 
chmax.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  in  passing,  that  even  *''M." 
admits  that  in  the  case  of  fraud,  justice  demands  that  a 
public  man  must  retire  from  public  life.  A  man  who  can- 
not be  honest  with  the  money  of  his  neighbour  is  not  likely 
to  be  honest  with  the  money  of  the  nation,  and,  indeed, 
the  instinct  of  self-defence  will  warn  everybody  against 
having  any  dealings  with  him.  But  surely  the  element 
of  fraud  can  come  into  other  relations  besides  those 
of  £  s.  d.,  and  the  instinct  of  self-defence  may  well 
warn  us  against  having  any  deahngs  with  men-  who  have 
been  conspicuously  proved  to  be  guilty  of  cold-blooded 
.treachery  in  private  life. 


THE    SHIRT    OF    NESSUS. 

'  BY    THE    HON.    REGINALD   BRETT. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Centwy  Mr.  Brett  discourses,  with 
somewhat  more  of  literary  skill  than  he  usually  cares  to 
display,  upon  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  fall  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  He  called  his  article  "The  Shirt  of  Nessus," 
for,  as  he  says,  every  schoolboy  remembers  the  justifiable 
circumstances  under  which  Hercules  shot  the  centaur, 
and  yet  it  was  the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  accomplished  his 
death  ;  the  moral  being  that  those  who  have  shot  and 
brought  down  Mr.  Parnell  may  share  the  fate  of  the 
faWed  hero  of  Hellas.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  will  give 
much  matter  for  thought  to  many,  and  the  article  is  one 
which  may  well  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  all  those 
who  have  taken  part  on  either  side  in  the  deposition  of 
Ml'.  Parnell.  Mr,  Brett  speaks  out  very  plainly,  as  the 
following  passage  w\\\  show  : — 

It  is  stepping  beyond  the  region  of  likelihood  to  suppose 
that  the  monarchy  could  again  stand  the  strain  of  fortunes 
lavished  in  play,  of  bankruptcy  certificated  by  Parliament, 
of  mistresses  flauntirg  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  of  usury 
and  buffoonery  standing  where  men  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  culture  and  dccoium.     Another  Charles  the  First 


would  in  these  times  stand  a  better  chance  of  keeping  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  than  another  George  the  Fourth  would 
have  of  keeping  his  head  within  his  crown.  If  kings  must 
be  careful,  politicians  will  have  to  be  no  less  prudent. 

He  holds  that  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  principla 
that  unchastitj'  is  a  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  power  now 
obtains  in  English  politics.  Politicans  who  ignore  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  indulge  their  own  personal  private 
gratification  run  a  risk,  like  the  selfish  oligarchy  of  the 
ancient  regime,  of  wrecking  a  cabinet  or  possibly  a  con- 
stitution. 

Quite  recently,  to  an  In?h  audience,  it  was  asserted  by  their 
late  leader  that  he  owed  his  present  position  to  a  notorious 
evening  journalist  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  What  he  meant 
was  that  he  had  been  overthrown  by  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
which  the  former  seems  to  have  power  to  rouse,  A  terrible 
and  furious  passion  for  chastity,  overwhelming  all  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  expediercy,  v.-hich  can  thus  be  wielded  by 
the  pen  of  one  man  and  flung  against  an  individual  to-day 
or  a  class  to-morrow,  might,  if  society  survived,  leave 
a  fearful  wreckage  behind.  Tne  "  JMonconfor'nist  Con- 
science "  may  be  ridiculed,  but  it  is  not  narrower  than  was  the 
conscience  of  Robespierre.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  sane. 

But  is  not  Mr,  Brett  hazarding  a  somewhat  obvious 
fallacy  when  he  says  that  to  diflerentiate  between 
degrees  of  moral  turpitude  may  be  possible  for  a  con- 
iesisor,  but  for  the  public  it  would  be  an  idle  attempt? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  is  so  ready  to 
do  as  to  difi'erentiate  between  the  degrees  of  moral 
turpitude.  It  is  the  daily  business  of  every  one 
of  us  in  almost  every  department  of  life,  for  this 
diflerentiation  is  simply  the  formation  of  a  rational 
judgment  as  to  what  extent  of  wrong-doing  disqualifies 
us  from  putting  our  trust  in  our  neighbour.  As  there 
are  co-respondents  and  co-respondents,  so  there  are  thieves 
and  thieves.  The  electors  are  continually  returning  men 
whom  severer  moralists  would  regard  as  thieves  in  the 
worst  sense — swindling  promoters,  fraudulent  directors, 
and  others  of  that  class ;  wdiile  they  would  sternly  refuse 
to  elect  a  man  who,  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
poverty,  had  once  stolen  a  silver  spoon.  In  this  case, 
no  doubt,  the  elector  decides  wrongly,  but  still  that 
in  no  way  embarrasses  him  in  assaying  the  work  of  difleren- 
tiation between  degrees  of  moral  turpitude.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  mil  be  more  diffident  in  making 
the  attempt  when  the  breach  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment is  concerned.  Mr,  Brett  says,  "  If  the  rule  is  to  be 
enforced  at  all  its  application  must  be  universal."  Surely 
this  is  begging  the  question.  After  all,  what  is  the  rule  P 
Surely  not  that  any  act  of  immorality  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  political  ostracism,  No  one  has  ever  aflirmed 
that,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  press.  All  that  we 
have  ventured  to  ask  is  that  when  immorality 
results  in  such  aggravated  acts  of  infamy,  such  de- 
liberate, cold-blooded  perfidy  as  frequently  seem  to  be 
developed  as  a  consequence  from  this  particular  offence, 
and  which  are  of  a  nature  that  render  it  impossible 
for  their  perpetrators  ever  to  be  trusted  again,  a  man 
should  not  be  absolved  from  all  pains  and  penalties 
merely  because  he  has  consecrated  his  lies  and  his 
treachery  by  an  act  of  adultery.  It  would  just  be  as 
fair  to  Mr.  Brett  to  say  tliat  he  considers  that  adultery, 
like  charity,  should  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  as  to  assert 
that  we  maintain  that  every  oflender  against  the  seventh 
commandment  should  be  ostracised  because  such  im- 
penitent oflenders  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr,  Parnell 
have  been  cast  out  of  public  life.  As  Mr.  Brett  himself 
3ays  in  another  paragraph,  '^  difterence  of  degree  is  the 
eb,?ence  of  the  matter." 
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THE    MORGUE. 

ITS   SECKETS   AND   ITS    STATISTICS. 

In  his  article  upon  ''  The  Morgue,"  in  the  Rente  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  January  LOth,  M.  Ernest  Cherbuliez  treats 
a  very  painful  subject  with  the  simplicity  and  gravity  which 
constitute  the  best  form  of  respect.  He  gives  a  complete 
description  of  the  estabhshment,  the  building,  the  methods 
of  procedure,  the  duties  of  the  officials,  and  puts  the  whole 
in  the  just  light  of  public  utilit3^  His  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  fits  him,  undoubtedly,  for  the  duty,  but  the 
most  unsentimental  good  sense  cannot  deprive  the  per- 
formance of  a  ghastly  repulsiveness  inherent  alike  to  the 
physical  and  moral  details  which  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Suicide  is  the  cause  of  about  one-third  of  the  deaths 
which  are  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  examination  v/hich  M.  Cherbuliez  has  made  of 
these  records,  through  a  period  of  ten  years,  show  that 
certain  prevailing  laws  may  be  traced  through  the  facts 
of  which  they  take  cognisance.  For  ten  years  the  average 
of  cases  received  at  the  Morgue  has  scarcely  varied  from 
900  a  year.  There  are  always  a  great  many  more  men 
than  women,  and  the  cause  of  death  is  more  frequently 
drowning  than  anything  else.  Out  of  660  cases  of  adults 
death  was  caused  in  340  instances  by  drowning,  72  are 
cases  of  sudden  death,  52  natural  death,  37  were 
crushed  i-a  accidents,  28  are  cases  of  homicide, 
28  of  hanging  and  strangulation,  and  28  falls  from 
a  high  place.  Amongst  the  other  isolated  cases 
there  is  one  of  hydrophobia.  The  curious  fact 
is  that  these  proportions  are  more  or  less  regularly 
maintained.  With  reg?«rd  to  suicide,  it  is  found  that 
while  more  men  kill  themselves  than  women,  men  do  it  at 
a  more  advanced  age  than  women,  and  generally  in  a 
different  way.  "  The  law,  brutally  stated,  is  that  the 
woman  drowns  herself  and  the  man  hangs  himself."  In 
1888,  which  is  the  year  that  M.  Cherbuiiez  selects  for 
definite  figures,  out  of  51  cases  of  women's  suicide 
there  were  48  drowned  and  not  one  case  of  hanging. 
In  previous  years,  while  the  number  of  cases  of  drowning 
vary  from  38  to  51,  there  was  only  one  cas©  of  hanging 
in  each  year.  With  men,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of 
hanging  vary  from  33  to  37  every  year.  There  are,  how- 
ever, also  a  large  number  of  cases  of  drowning  among 
men.  The  average  age  at  which  men  commit  suicide  is 
shown  to  be  between  40  and  50 ;  for  womer,  between 
15  and  30.  We  have  to  accept  31,  Cherbuliez's  statement 
as  to  the  great  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
books  of  the  Morgue  are  kept,  but  it  seems  a  little  difiicult 
to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the  "  cause  of  suicide,"  which 
is  registered  in  every  case.  Taken  however  as  given,  after 
no  doubt  much  patient  inquir}',  we  get  the  rather  in- 
teresting fact  that  suicide  is  rarely  the  outcome  of 
romantic  sorrow.  Of  the  181  masculine  suicides  recorded 
in  1888,  36  were  caused  by  disorder  of  the  brain,  17  by 
other  forms  of  illness,  17  by  poverty,  16  by  intoxication  ;  2 
only  were  traceable  to  heart  sorrow.  In  the  51  cases  of 
feminine  suicide,  cerebral  disorder,  worry,  and  drunkenness 
fill  up  the  list,  at  the  end  of  which  figures  one  isolated  case 
of  ^'love  troubles."  An  examination  of  the  profession 
or  condition  of  the  suicide  cases  gives  no  very 
striking  result,  Artisans,  domestic  servants,  and  tiie 
ranks  of  the  lower  middle-class  appear  to  furnish  the 
greater  number.  The  maximum  of  admissions  is  always 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fine  weather,  and  the 
minimum,  curiously  enough,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

Three-fifths  of  the  suicides  are  committed  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  which  is  also  the  season  of  accidental  death 
from  drowning.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  regularly  from 
May  to  June  that  assassins  are  busiest. 


KOCH  AND  HIS  SECRET. 

HOW   HE    DISCOVERED    IT   AND    WHAT    IT   IS. 

Koch's  thesis  (reproduced  in  the  daily  papers),  con- 
taining the  so-called  disclosure  of  the  secret  of  his  remedy, 
is  analysable  into  three  parts — 

{a)  The  story  of  how  the  discovery  was  made. 

{h)  The  active  constituent  of  the  remedy,  and  guesses 
about  its  nature  and  composition. 

(6')  A  hypothesis  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remedy. 

{d)  Reaffirmation  and  adhesion  to  former  statements. 
Koch  retracts  nothing.  He  has,  he  says,  from  the  first, 
urged  the  greatest  caution  in  the  application.  He  had  never 
claimed  that  it  would  cure  advanced  phthisis. 

THE    DISCOVERY. 

The  experimental  stages  (spread  over  nearly  a  decade 
apparently)  were — 

(1)  Injecting  living  tubercle  bacilli  into  a  liealthy  guinea- 
pig — result  death. 

(2)  Similar  injection  into  a  diseased  (tuberculous)  guinea- 
pig — result,  local  ulcerative  changes,  not  fatal. 

The  same  results  were  then  obtained  with  injections  of 
dead  bacilli,  proving  that  the  active  agent  was  not  the 
bacillus  itself  but  a  chemical  product  of  it. 

(3)  Injection  of  attenuated  bacilli  (diluted  and  weakened 
with  water)  into  healthy  guinea-pig — result,  local  suppuration, 
not  fatal. 

(Theoretically,  according  to  Pastevn-'s  principles,  these 
guinea-pigs,  having  been  vaccinated,  should  have  been 
rendered  proof  against  the  injection  of  tuberculosis. 
Koch  is  silent  on  the  subject.) 

(4)  Similarly  attenuated  bacillary  injections  produced 
death  in  tiiherculovs  guinea-pigs. 

(5)  Smaller  and  weaker  quantities  of  the  same  injections 
produced  in  tuberculous  guinea-pigs  salutary  change,  indica- 
tive of  permanent  cure,  except  that  the  dead  bacilli 
remaining  in  the  body  were  a  source  of  trouble. 

The  next  difficulty  was  to  separate  the  remedial 
product  from  the  bacilli.  Koch  does  not  say  how,  but  he 
finally  managed  to  dissolve  out  the  required  product  with 
glycerine. 

COMPOSITIOjST   AND    PREPARATION. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  remedy  are  thus 
gl5^cerine  and  water,  with  1  per  cent,  of  the  mysterious 
bacillary  product.  The  precise  formula  for  its  prepara- 
tion is  withheld.  This  glycerine  "  extract ''  is  the  famous 
"  lymph  "  used  in  experiments  upon  human  beings.  Its 
bacillary  ingredient,  more  potent  than  any  known  drug, 
has  eluded  the  deftest  weapons  of  the  chemist.  Koch 
gives  some  characteristic  chemical  reactions  which  would 
group  it  with  the  albuminous  class  of  compounds,  but 
this  is  scarcely  more  descriptive  than  calling  a  stone  a 
piec'^  of  gravel.  Koch,  in  fact,  had  little  to  disclose  about 
the  composition  of  the  fluid  that  had  7iot  already  been 
anticipated. 

POST-MORTEM    WARNINGS. 

Professor  Virchow — the  doijen  of  patholosfists— -has 
examined  twenty-one  cases  of  death  after  Koch  treat- 
ment. His  observations  tend  towards  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

(1)  Though  the  Koch  fluid  breaks  down  and  destroys 
tuberculous  tissue  (without  killing  the  tubercle  bacilli),  jet 
there  appears  to  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  certain 
tuberculous  nodules  upon  which  the  fluid  apparently  fails 
to  act. 

(2)  If  the  patient  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption  ; 
if  the  patient  is  badly  nourished  or  has  weak  chest  muscles  ; 
or  if  there  is  a  want  of  habitual  expectoration,  then  the 
tuberculous  tissue  in  the  lungs  destroyed  by  the  fluid, 
possibly  not  being  expectorated,  along  with  its  contained 
bacilli,  may  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  pulmonary 
system,  and  may  set  up  fresh  seats  of  disease. 
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TOBACCO    AS   A    CONSCIENCE-KILLER. 

BY    COUNT    TOLSTOI. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  there  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic article  by  Count  Tolstoi  on  "  Wine  Drinking  and 
Tobacco  Smoking."  Upon  both  those  subjects  he  is  well 
(piaUtiecl  to  speak.  Few  men  have  been  more  given  to 
wine  and  cigarettes  than  Count  Tolstoi,  and  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived  from  a  lengthy  experience 
are  fall  of  interest  and  not  lacking  in  characteristic 
originality.     His  thesis  is  that — 

Foople  drink  and  smoke,  net  merely  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do  to  while  away  the  time,  or  to  raise  their  spirits  ; 
not  because  of  the  pleasure  they  receive,  but  simply  and 
solely  in  order  to  drown  the  warning  voice  of  conscience. 

Considering  that  one  of  the  special  objects  of  our  As- 
sociation of  Helpers  is  to  secure  tobacco  for  the  old 
people  in  our  workhouses,  it  is  rather  hard  to  come  upon 
the  Count's  demonstration  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
tobacco  upon  the  moral  sense.     He  asks  : — 

To  what  extent  can  smoking  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  ? 
We  have  no  need  to  seek  for  the  materials  for  a  solution  of 
this  question  in  exceptional  cases  of  crime  and  remorse;  it 
is  amply  sufficient  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  ordinary — 
one  might  almostsay  of  any — smoker.  Every  smoker  a;bandon- 
ing  himself  to  his  passion,  loses  sight  of,  or  rides  roughshod 
over,  certain  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  social  life,  the 
observance  of  which  he  demands  from  others,  and  which  he 
himself  respects  in  a,ll  other  cases,  whenever  his  conscience  is 
not  completely  silenced  by  tobacco.  Every  person  of  mode- 
rately good  brec'liDginoiir  social  sphere  holds  it  to  be  uoyeemly. 
ill-mannered,  chuiiibh.  merelv  for  his  own  pleasure  to  ini^er- 
fere  with  the  peace  and  comfort  of  others,  and  a  fortiori  to 
injure  their  health.  No  one  would  take  the  liberty  to  flood 
with  wacer  a  room  in  which  people  were  sitting;  to  scream 
and  yell  in  it  ;  to  turn  on  hot,  cold,  or  foetid  air,  or  to  perform 
any  other  acts  tendhig  to  disturb  or  injure  others  ;  and  yet 
out  of  3.  thousand  smokeri  scarcely  one  w'll  hesitate  to  C'l 
witli  noxious  fumes  a  room,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  being 
breathed  by  women  and  children  who  do  not  smoke. 

3^ut  not  only  is  the  smoker  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours, 
he  also  damages  his  own  spiritual  and  mental  capacity. 

For  t' e  more  a  man  stupefies  himself  with  these  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  the  niore  stolid,  quiescent,  and  stagnant  he 
becomes  intellectually  and  morally. 

So  convinced  is  Count  Tolstoi  about  this,  that  he 
actually  argues  that  the  compulsory  military  service  of 
the  Continent  is  largely  due  to  the  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco.  He  trusts  that  this  will  j:igL  be  takoj  eithe.^  as  a 
joke  or  exaggeration. 

It  foUovv's,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  o""  all 
that  is  done  in  this  world  of  ours,  both  by  those  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  guldG  and  teach  others  and  by  these  who  are 
thus  guided  and  taught,  is  done  in  a  state  of  ebriety. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  people  not  drunk  should  calmly  set 
about  doing  all  the  extraoi'dinary  things  that  are  being 
accornplished  in  our  world,  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  to  obliga- 
tory military  service  ?     It  is  utterly  inconceivable. 

None  but  drunken  men  — men  T^ho  never  have  a  lucid 
interval  of  sobriety— could  do  these  things,  could  live  on  in 
spite  of  this  perpetual,  irreconcilable,  terrible  conflict 
between  life  and  conscience,  in  which  not  only  in  this  matter, 
but  in  all  other  respects,  the  people  of  our  world  live  and 
have  their  being. 

At  no  other  period  cf  the  world's  history,  I  feel  convinced,  did 
mankind  lead  an  existence  in  which  the  dicta,tes  of  conscience 
and  their  deliberate  actions  were  in  such  evident  conflict  as 
at  present. 

It  seems  as  if  the  human  race  in  our  days  had  got  fastened 
to  something  that  is  holding  it  back,  impeding  its  progress. 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  external  cause  which  hinders 


it  from  attaining  the  pcJsition  that  belongs  to  it  of  right,  in 
virtue  of  consciousness.  The  cause  in  question — or,  if  there 
be  several,  the  main  cause — is  the  physical  state  of  stupefac- 
tion to  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  human  beings 
reduce  themselves  by  means  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  pessimism  which  v/as  the  predominant  note  of  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata ''  is,  however,  agreeably  absent  here.  He 
foresees  already  the  beginning  of  the  emancipation  of 
humanity  from  drink  and  tobacco  : — 

The  deliverance  of  humanity  from  this  terrible  evil  vrill 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  race,  and,  apparently,  this 
epoch  will  arrive  in  the  near  future.  The  evil  is  already 
recognised.  A  change  in  the  consciousness  of  men  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  bra.in-poisoning  stimulants  and  narcotics 
has  already  taken  place  :  people  are  beginning  to  realise  the 
terrible  mischief  they  produce,  and  they  are  manifesting  this 
feeling  in  acts  ;  and  this  imperceptible  change  in  their  con- 
sciousness must  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  the  emancipation 
of  humanity  from  the  influence  of  all  such  brain  poisons. 
This  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  brain 
poisons  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  demands  of  their  conscious- 
ness, and  they  will  forthwith  begin  to  put  their  life  in  har- 
mony with  its  dictates. 

This  process  seems  to  have  already  begun.  And,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  beginning  in  the  higher  social 
classes,  after  all  the  lower  orders  have  become  infected  with 
the  evil. 

The  Anti-Tobacco  Society  should  apply  at  once  to  the 
Contctwporary  Review  for  permission  to  reprint  the  end  of 
this  article  as  a  tract  for  universal  circulation. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  BRITISH   INDIA. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  not  a  very  brilliant 
menu  for  January  ;  but  among  the  articles  which  should 
not  be  missed  are  two  delightfully  vivid  and  graceful 
portions  of  M.  Andre  Chevrillon's  "Diary  of  a  Voyage  tc 
India  by  way  of  Ceylon."  He  has  a  charming  facility  for 
expressing  the  outer  features  of  ail  that  he  sees, 
whether  it  be  the  commonplace  of  a  monotonous  sea 
voyage,  the  Nirvana  of  Ceylon,  or  the  bustling  activity 
of  Calcatt?..  The  articles  should  be  read  at  leisure, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  written.  The  cannot  be 
summarised. 

The  individuality  of  the  English  race  impresses  him  no  less 
thoroughly  than  the  pliant  genia,lity  of  the  Hindoo. 
"  The  English  here  are  in  England.  They  have  trans- 
planted rot  on!}  their  institv.tions,  iLbii  c.i.itoni:5,  cheii 
prejudices,  but  their  whole  natal  atm.osphere,  the  entire 
surroundings  of  their  country.  The  contact  of  a  difierent 
world  has  made  no  impression  on  them.  At  bottom  no 
race  is  less  capable  of  adaptation,  loss  flexible,  none  per- 
sists more  continuously  in  its  type  and  personality. 
From  this  comes  their  moral  energy,  their  force  of  will, 
exerted  by  certain  immutable  ideas,  but  from  this  come 
also  the  limited  nature  of  their  sympathy  and  their 
intelligence.  They  ignore  the  native  and  make  no 
eiJbit  to  understand  him.  From  the  height  of  their 
civilisation  they  regard  him  as  an  idolatrous  semi-savage." 
M.  Chevrillon  acknowledges  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the 
native  by  which,  none  the  less,  the  English  administrator 
is  usually  animated,  and  recognises  the  extraordinary 
effect  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  has  produced 
upon  a  more  plastic  people.  "  A  race  of  flint,"  he  calls 
them,  "  which,  imbedding  itself  without  losing  shape  in 
the  soft  Hindoo  c^ay,  has  impressed  all  its  own  angles 
and  protuberances  upon  it.  Haughty  conquerors,  in- 
defatigable organisers,  they  are  here  the  noble  race,  a 
new  race  of  Brahmins,  superior  devas." 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  JOURNALIST. 

SOME     PRACTICAL     ADVICE     TO     BEGINNERS. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  in  which  I  do  not  receive  letters 
from  persons  who  feel  within  them  the  aspiration  to 
become  a  journalist,  and  asking  what  they  must  do  to 
get  their  feet  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  journalistic 
ladder.  I  therefore  condense  here  some  observations 
which  I  wrote  for  the  Yumuj  Man  under  the  above  title. 

THE  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  JOURNALIST. 

If  you  want  to  be  merely  what  may  be  termed  a  bread-and- 
butter  journalist — that  is  to  say,  a  journalist  who  takes  to 
journalism  as  a  man  takes  to  shop-keeping  or  a  woman  to 
dre?<'making — the  procedure  to  be  followed  is  very  simple. 
Learn  to  write  a  legible  hand,  master  the  elementary 
principles  of  grammatical  composition,  make  yourself  efficient 
in  shorthand,  and  then  apply  for  a  post  as  apprentice  reporter 
on  the  paper  published  in  your  own  neighbourhood. 

When  once  you  get  your  footing  in  that  capacity — when 
you  are,  sny,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old— everything 
depends  upon  yourself  how  far  you  rise.  If  you  are  faithful 
in  small  things,  you  will  be  promoted  to  more  important 
duties.  You  will  get  on  and  make  a  livelihood,  and  that 
being  the  aim  and  end  of  your  ambition,  you  will  do  well 
therewith  to  be  content. 

I  don't  think  any  one  should  dream  of  becoming  a 
journalist— except  of  the  bread-and-butter  order— any  more 
than  he  should  dream  of  becoming  a  minister  of  religion, 
unless  he  has  a  vocation. 

WHAT   IS  YOUR  MESSAGE? 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  such  a  man  must  ask  himself  before 
he  decides  to  become  a  journalist  is  this,  If  I  am  to  teach, 
what  am  I  to  teach  ?  What  is  my  message  ?  What  have  I 
to  say  that  is  worth  saying?  Why  should  I,  out  of  all  the 
millions  of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  be  selected 
to  fill  the  post  of  public  preacher  to  the  daily  congregation  ? 
He  may  not  have .  any  very  clearly  articulate  message. 
He  must  be  in  earnest  about  something  ;  and  the  greater  the 
range  of  things  he  can  be  earnest  about,  the  better  is  he 
likely  to  succeed  in  journalism,  the  more  enjoyment  he  will 
get  out  of  his  work,  and  the  more  he  will  be  likely  to  interest 
and  benefit  his  readers. 

THE   FIRST   QUALIFICATION   OF  A  JOURNALIST. 

Hence  the  first  qualification  of  a  journalist,  if  he 
would  be  a  real  journalist,  is  the  possession  of  a  heart. 
Hence  I  would  say  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  become 
a  successful  journahst :  Be  sympathetic.  Avoid  cynicism  and 
indifference  as  the  very  devil.  Regard  indifference  to  any 
subject  whatever  as  a  proof  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  of 
incompetence.  Touch  life  at  as  many  points  as  you  can,  and 
always  touch  it  so  as  to  receive  and  retain  its  best  impres- 
sions. If  you  do  not  feel  strongly,  you  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  able  to  write  powerfully ;  and  if  your  sympathies  are 
deadened,  and  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  are  dulled,  you 
will  become  a  bore  and  an  abomination,  whose  copy  will 
descend  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  For  the  first  duty  of  a 
journalist  is  to  be  alive,  and  he  who  does  net  feel  does  not 
live. 

THE  TOOLS  OF  THE  TRALB. 

But  suppose  you  feel  intensely  enough,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  of  civilisation,  then  get  to  know  your 
fact's,  and  learn  to  master  your  tools.  The  first  of  these  tools 
is  the  capacity  for  saying  clearly,  with  such  emphasis  and 
precision  as  the  case  may  permit,  exactly  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  then  to  be  done  with  it. 


Learn  also  to  write  legibly.  Learn  at  any  rate  to  read 
French  and,  if  possible,  German.  If  you  can  also  master 
shorthand  and  are  an  adept  at  the  type-writer,  so  much  the 
better  for  your  chances  of  success,  These  things  are  among 
the  tools  of  the  journalist,  and  the  man  who  can  handle  them 
well  will  find  himself  the  better  for  it  at  every  turn  in  the 
race. 

II0-\7  TO   GET  A  FOOTING. 

Bat  when  you  have  mastered  your  tools,  what  then  ? 
How  have  I  to  get  a  footing  in  the  Pre-s?  How  do  I 
know  whether  or  not  I  can  write  ?  My  young  friend,  it 
is  no  use  asking  me  that  question,  or  any  other  man. 
The  question  whether  or  not  you  have  a  chance  of 
success  depends,  not  upon  any  particular  essay  which 
you  may  throw  out,  but  w^hether  you  have  an  eye  to  sec, 
a  heart  to  feel,  a  will  that  carries  you  over  obstacles,  and  a 
patience  that  knows  how  to  wait.  These  are  qualities  which 
are  not  fiiscernible  by  the  eye  of  the  most  sympathetic 
friend,  or  of  the  most  lynx-eyed  critic,  to  whom  you  may 
submit  your  early  contributions.  The  only  test  which  is 
worth  anything  is  the  test  which  you  can  apply  j'-ourself  any 
day  you  please.  All  around  you  there  are  multitudes  of 
editors,  all  of  them,  to  such  measure  of  perspicacity  as  they 
are  gifted  with,  eager  to  find  some  one  capable  of  v/riting  on 
subjects  that  interest  their  readers,  and  especially  anxious  to 
discover  such  a  phenomenon  free  gratis  and  for  nothing. 
Every  new  beginner  always  writes  for  nothing.  I  wrote  for 
years  before  I  received  a  pennypiece.  It  is  tl  e  appren- 
ticeship of  journalism,  '•  But  hov,'  can  I  get  an  editor 
to  take  my  copy  even  for  nothing?"  How?  Wxll,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  sending  it  on  to  him,  and 
letting  him  taste  it  for  himself,  and  see  how  he  likes 
it.  Don't  go  and  ask  him  what  to  write  about.  It  is  the  last 
thing  he  will  tell  you,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
knov/  what  is  inside  of  your  head,  and  therefore  cannot 
declare  what  shall  come  out.  Choose  your  owm  subject ;  the 
very  choice  will  help  to  show  wdiether  you  have  got  a 
journoJistic  eye  in  your  head,  and  then  don't  write  about  it  if 
you  have  got  nothing  to  say.  Wait  another  day,  chooLe  another 
subject  on  which  you  have  got  something  to  say,  and  then 
say  it  in  as  few  words  as  is  possible  to  give  full  and  clear 
expression  to  your  meaning. 

REMEMBER  TOIE  IS  EVERYTHING. 

Then  r;end  it  on  to  the  editor  wi^^hout  losing  time. 
Remember  in  journalism  time  is  everything.  If  Shakespeare 
and  &t.  Paul  combined  their  gifts  to  produce  the  master- 
piece of  human  genius  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  about  an 
event  three  weeks  old,  it  would  be  basketed  by  almost  every 
daily  paper  now  printed  in  favour  of  some  merely  ephemeral 
production  that  was  '  on  the  nail."  Getting  an  article 
accepted  by  the  paper  is  like  catching  a  train.  If  you  aie 
not  there  in  time,  you  might  as  well  not  have  been  there  at  all. 

But  what  subjects  ?  As  a  rule,  the  subject  that  lies 
uppermost.  When  you  go  home,  to  tell  the  home  folk  what 
you  have  read  in  the  papers,  you  will  usually  mention  first 
those  subjects  on  which  the  editor  will  be  hungriest  for  copy. 
But  no  editor  wants  copy  spun  out  of  your  interior  as  a  spider 
spins  its  web  out  of  its  abdomen.  What  he  wants  is  fresh 
facts  bearing  upon  the  topic  of  the  hour;  fresh  light  it  may 
be  from  the  oldest  of  books  or  the  latest  of  newspapers  that 
will  enable  him  to  illustrate  the  subject  under  discussion.  In 
any  case  you  must  try  to  give  the  editor  something  he  doesn't 
know,  but  which  he  wants  to  know  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  wants  most  to  serve  it  up.  Don't  meander  away  witli  a 
page  of  generalities,  sail  briskly  into  the  *lieart  of  your 
subject  at  once.  Contribute  your  quota,  whatever  it  may  be, 
of  fact,  or  reflection,  or  quotation,  or  parallel,  or  saying,  and 
be  done  with  it.  Persevere.  The  v»aste-paper  basket  is  one 
great  test  of  capacitv. 

Ycu  muLt  cross  that  to  get  into  print.  Then  when  once 
you  are  in  print,  you  can  go  on  until  3'ou  can  find  some  one 
to  pay  you  for  your  copy.  That  is  the  only  schocl  of  journal- 
ism that  I  know  of.  It  is  that  in  which  I  graduated,  and 
where  mcst  of  those  whom  I  know  have  lear.:ed  their  trade. 


ISO 
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FOUR  YEARS  OF  TORY  GOVERNMENT. 

CONSERVATIVE   HISTORY   AND    PROPHECY. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  discusses  the  prospects  of 
Conservatism  in  England  ;  his  conclusion  is  expressed  in 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  is  increasing  the 
fiumber  of  convinced  Conservatives  in  England.  This  increase 
will  be  continued,  as  the  abiding  wisdom,  and  the  permanent 
good  effects  of  its  administration,  become  with  time  more 
and  more  incontrovertible.  The  disgrace  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
the  disruption  of  his  party,  will,  as  in  1886,  keep  from  the  polls 
thousands  of  Liberals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  bribes  which  Eadicalism  offers  to  discontent, 
arid  the  largeness  of  the  indeterminate  vote,  preclude  us  from 
any  certain  expectation  that  the  Unionist  majority  in  England 
will  at  the  next  General  Election  decisively  counterbalance 
the  Eadical  vote  from  the  whole  of!  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.  The  result  will  largely  depend  upon  the  political 
acj:ivity  of  educated  Conservatives.  The  result,  not  only  of 
this  election,  but  of  all  further  conflicts  between  parties,  will 
depend  even  more  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
wealthier  classes  by  their  public  spirit,  and  practical  sympathy 
with  their  poorer  neighbours,  justify  to  the  people  the  existing 
bases  of  society. 

The  history  upon  which  he  bases  his  j^redictions  is  told 
in  the  following  passage  which,  if  the  Conservative  elec- 
tioneers are  wise,  they  will  reprint  and  circulate  through- 
out the  constituencies  by  the  million  : — 

Under  the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  countryjenjoyed 
four  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Ireland,  excepting  some 
few  isolated  plague-spots  of  disturbance,  has  been  rendered 
orderly,  and  comparatively  prosperous.  The  specific  form  of 
lawlessness,  which  in  1886  was  epidemic,  has  been  virtually 
stamped  out.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  operation  of  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Acts,  the  Government  have  introduced  a 
great  measure  of  Land-purchase,  which  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  138.  A 
portion  of  this  Bill  contains  the  first  serious  legislative 
attempt  to  remedy  the  condition  of  the  congested  districts. 
In  the  Session  of  1889  a  measure  for  the  construction  of 
Light  Railways  in  Ireland  had  been  passed,  in  the  face  of 
bitter  Radical  opposition,  and,  at  the  end  of  last  Session, 
when  there  was  some  fear  that  a  failure  of  the  potato-crop 
would  produce  exceptional  distress,  further '  powers  were 
obtained,  after  a  night's  sitting  of  Irish  obstruction,  to 
expedite  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  distressed 
districts.  In  the  sympathetic  and  elaborate  statement 
which  Mr.  Balfour  made  in  moving  a  vote  on  account  of 
proposed  relief  works,  ample  proof  was  given  that  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  this  immediate  distress,  and  also  of  adding 
permanently  to  the  material  resources  of  Ireland,  had 
engaged  his  whole  mind.  Abroad,  possibly  causes  of  quarrel 
with  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  have  been  removed.  The 
expansion  of  Great  Britain  in  Africa  has  been  assured.  Egypt 
has  been  regenerated.  In  administration,  permanent  pro- 
vision has  been  ma^le  that  the  strength  of  the  Navy  should 
be  adequately  maintained.  The  Imperial  coaling-stations 
and  harbours  have  at  last  been  put  into  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  In  finance,  by  the  conversion  of  Consols,  an  annual 
relief  of  £2,600,000  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  taxpayers.  In 
the  four  years  the  National  Debt  has  been  lessened 
by  £29,104,000,  Imperial  taxation  has  been  reduced 
by  £7,500,000,  and  Local  taxation  relieved  by  £3,641,000, 
while  the  expenditure  is  less  by  £6,140,000  than  it  was  in 
1886.  In  legislation,  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  con- 
structive statesmanship,  popular,  representative,  local 
government  has  been  given  to  London  and  the  counties. 
¥rom  their  design,  their  scope,  their  details,  and 
their  successful  working,  the  Local  Government  Acts 
would  by  themselves  give  permanent  distinction  to 
the  legislation  of  any  Government.  During  these 
years  the  most  malignant  opponents  have  been  unable  to  point 
to  any  flagrant  jobbery,  or  to  detect  any  gross  administrative 
blunders.    In  addition  to  this  record  of  the  work  accomplished 


by  the  Government  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  an  ingenious 
platform  speaker  might  take  the  concrete  case  of  an  artisan, 
or  a  miner,  or  an  agricultural  labourer,  or  a  soldier,  or  a 
policeman,  or  a  merchant  sailor,  and  show  how  in  the  daily  life 
of  each  one  of  them,  the  Fraudulent  Trade  Marks  Act,  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  the  Allotments  Acts,  the  Barracks 
Act,  the  Police  Superannuation  Acts,  the  Load-line  Act,  and 
Mr.  Goschen's  successive  reductions  in  taxation,  had  given 
material  advantages.  He  might  place  his  typical  workman 
in  an  insanitary  house,  or  quarter,  and  show  how  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  would  improve  his  opportunities 
of  securing  a  healthy  home.  He  might  follow  the  school- 
days of  his  children,  and  explain  the  added  provision  for 
technical  and  continued  instruction  which  the  Technical 
Education  Act  and  the  new  Code  have  supplied.  He  might 
compare  the  present  rates  of  wages,  and  the  means  of  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  tlie  outlets  for  enterprise  abroad,  with 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  depressing  rule  of  Mr, 
Gladstone.  With  such  a  record  of  Conservative  work,  the 
old  Liberal  charges  against  Conservatives  have  become 
palpably  false. 


THE  COMING  BILLIONAIRE. 

WHY   HE   WILL  NEVER   ARRIVE. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  in  the  Forum  for  January, 
predicts  that  the  billionaire,  a  man  owning  1,000,000,000 
dollars,  or  £200,000,000  sterling,  seems  to  be  coming 
rapidly  in  the  United  States.  He  is  the  supreme  product 
of  the  protective  system.  At  present  three-fourths  of 
the  national  wealth  is  in  possession  of  fewer  than 
250,000  families.  Vast  fortunes  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  In  less  than  forty  years  the  mere 
addition  of  interest  at  four  per  cent,  will  make  a  fortune 
of  200,000,000  dollars  into  1,000,000,000  dollars.  Mr. 
Shearman  points  out  that  far  from  the  coming  billionaire 
being  a  despot  he  will  probably  be  exceedingly  timorous. 
At  present  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  who  own  over 
10,000,000  dollars  keep  out  of  public  life.  Mr.  Shearman 
argues  that  the  advent  of  the  billionaire  need  not  really 
be  feared,  because  long  before  he  arrives  with  his  million 
paupers  in  his  train  the  protective  system  of  America 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  protective  system  makes  the 
millionaires.  In  place  of  the  indirect  taxes  which  fall 
upon  the  working  man,  direct  taxes  will  be  created 
which  will  fine  down  these  enormous  fortunes 
which  are  endangering  the  liepublic.  By  indirect 
taxation  the  richest  class  of  the  community  gains 
upon  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community  at 
the  rate  of  1,000,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  rates  and  taxes  in  the  United  States  are 
paid  by  the  poorer  classes  ;  one-tenth  is  paid  by  the  very 
few  and  tlie  very  ricli.  At  present  he  calculates  p.n  in- 
direct tax  of  15  per  cent,  on  expenses  would  take 
225,000,000  dollars  from  the  rich  and  960,000,000  dollars 
from  the  other  classes  ;  that  is  to  say,  180,000  families 
which  own  42,000,000  dollars  would  pay  225,000,000 
dollars,  while  the  13,000,000  other  families  which  only 
own  about  1,900,000,000  dollars  between  them  would  pay 
900,000,000  dollars  taxation.  By  substituting  for  a  15 
per  cent,  tax  on  expenses,  a  tax  of  one  and  a  fifth  per 
cent,  on  all  jDroperty  at  its  full  value  would  raise  the 
contributions  of  the  rich  to  520,000,000  dollars,  and 
reduce  that  of  the  poorer  classes  to  225,000,000  dollars. 
The  net  effect,  therefore,  for  the  substitution  of  direct 
for  indirect  taxation  would  be  worth  750,000,000  dollars 
a  year  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Hence,  Mr. 
Shearman  thinks  that  direct  taxation  on  a  large  scale  is 
near  at  hand  ;  it  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliances  everywhere.  The  reign  of  the  extortioner  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close. 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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HOW  CHRIST  VISITED  THE  EXILE. 

A  STORY   FROM   SIBERIA. 

In  the  Paternoster  Hevieio  there  is  a  charming  story, 
translated  from  the  Russian  by  Mrs.  Louis  AHsay,  which 
seems  to  me  somewhat  like  a  tale  circulated  by  Count 
Tolstoi.  It  tells  how  one  Timothy  Ossepovitch,  while  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  had  been  robbed  by  an  uncle  who 
wasted  all  his  nephew's  money  and  possessed  himself  of  a 
young  girl  whom  Timothy  hoped  to  marry.  Timothy,  in 
his  wrath,  struck  at  his  uncle,  and  tried  to  kill  liim,  but 
fortunately  failed,  only  succeeding  in  inflicting  a  wound 
which  led  to  his  banishment  to  Siberia.  There  he  pros- 
pered and  maiTied.  After  he  had  been  sixteen  years  in 
Siberia,  during  which  time  he  became  a  very  religious 
man,  he  still  cherished  in  his  heart  a  deep  feeling  of 
hatred  against  his  uncle.  One  time,  when  he  was  reading 
his  bible  in  the  midst  of  the  roses  in  his  garden,  he  was 
much  offended  at  the  way  in  which  the  Pharisee  had 
received  Jesus. 

At  the  same  moment  happened  the  wonder,  of  which 
Timothy  Ossepovitch  spoke  to  me  ;  it  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  look  around  and  think  what  an  abundance  there  is, 
and  what  an  easy  life  I  have,  and  my  Lord  lived  in  such 
povert}'  and  Immiliation,  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  them  ;  all  around  was  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  even  my  own  tears.  So  in  a  sort  of  trance  I  ex- 
claimed :  '  0  my  Lord,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  come  to  me  I  will 
give  you  even  my  life  ! '  " 

"  Suddenly  the  answer  came,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  a  rose- 
scented  zephyr — 

"  I  will  come." 

Timothy  OsseiDovitch  came  to  me  trembling,  and  said, 
"  Listen,"  and  tell  me  how  you  understand  this. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  the  Lord  will  be  my  guest  ?  " 

J'rom  that  day  Timothy  Ossepovitch  always  laid  an 
extra  cover  on  his  table,  the  sixth  and  most  honoured 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  reserved  for  the  guest, 
^nd  a  large  arm-chair  always  stood  there  in  readiness  for 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  On  Christmas  Eve  Timothy 
declared,  "To-morrow  I  expect  the  Lord."  In  order  to 
meet  Jesus  he  invited  all  those  who  were  in  poverty, 
affliction,  and  necessity.  They  assembled,  but  still  there 
was  one  vacant  chair.  The  end  of  the  story  is  as 
follows : — 

Timothy  Ossepovitch  sat  for  a  time  quite  still,  then  walked 
to  and  fro,  one  could  see  that  he  was  grievously  alarmed. 
Every  hope  was  fading.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  Lord  would 
not  come. 

After  a  few  more  seconds,  Timothy  Ossepovitch  sighed, 
looked  at  me  with  melancholy  sorrow  and  said,  "  Well,  my 
•dear  brother,  I  see  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  leave  me  in  dis- 
appointment, or,  perhaps  you  are  right,  as  I  have  not  known 
how  to  assemble  those  who  were  necessary  to  receive  such  a 
Holy  Guest,  God's  will  be  done.  Let  us  say  a  prayer,  and 
then  we  can  take  our  supper." 

I  replied,  *'  Say  the  prayer."  He  stood  before  the  image 
and  said  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then  the  Christmas  Song, 
"  Hallelujah  1  Glorify  Christ  on  our  earth,  who  came  down 
from  the  skies."  As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
■cjuite  unexpectedly  some  one  knocked  on  the  wall  from  the 
outside,  and  so  loudly  that  the  building  began  to  tremble, 
and  all  at  once  there  was  a  noise  in  the  chief  entrance  hall. 
Then  the  door  of  the  room  opened  wide. 

All  present  rushed  in  indescribable  terror  to  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  room — some  even  fell  down.  Only  the  boldest 
ventured  to  look  towards  the  door.  There  on  the  threshold 
stood  a  very  old  man,  dressed  in  rags,  and  shivering  as  he 
supported  himself  with  his  hands  on  either  post.  And  behind 
him  in  the  entrance  hall,  where  all  was  before  dark,  shone  a 
bright  rose-tinted  light ;  and  over  the  shoulder  of  the  old 
man  there  appeared  a  shining  hand  as  white  as  snow,  hold- 
ing a  long  glass  lamp,  which  was  alight.     The  wind  is  raging 


furiously  around,  but  does  not  even  flicker  the  flame.  The 
light  falls  on  the  old  man's  face  and  hand,  on  which  is  seen 
an  old  scar  whitened  by  the  cold. 

*  *  *  4(. 

Now  they  brought  wood  to  light  the  fire.     We  rose  from 
our  knees.     The  white  hand  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.     But 
the  old  man  remained  standing  in  the  doorway. 
•     Timothy  Ossepovitch  went  to  him,  took  both  his  hands, 
and  seated  him  in  the  best  place. 

I  am  sure  everyone  guesses  who  the  old  man  was.  It  was 
the  uncle  who  had  injured  him  so  long  ago. 

In  few  words  he  said,  "  Everything' has  flown  by  like  dust 
driven  by  a  whirlwind.  I  have  lost  my  family  and  my 
fortune.  I  started  in  search  of  my  nephew,  to  find  him  and 
to  ask  his  pardon." 

The  old  man  had  longed  for  this  moment,  but  at  the  same 
time  drf-aded  his  nephew's  anger.  In  the  snow-storm  he 
had  lost  his  way,  and  almost  frozen  felt  sure  that  he  should 
die. 

"  Suddenly  an  unknown  power  guided  me  and  said :  •  Go 
quicklj  instead  of  me  and  drink  from  his  cup,'  This  unseen 
power  took  both  my  hands,  and  here  I  stand  without  knowing 
myself  how  I  was  brought  here." 

Then,  in  the  presenc^  of  all,  our  host  answered,  "  I  know 
your  guide,  uncle.  It  is  the  Lord,  who  has  said,  'If  thy 
enemy  is  hungry,  feed  him,  if  he  is  athirst,  give  him  drink.' 
Sit  in  the  most  honoured  place.  Eat  and  drink  to  God's 
glory,  and  remain  in  my  house  as  long  as  you  will,  even  to 
the  end  of  your  life." 

From  this  hour  the  old  man  dwelt  with  his  nephew  and 
dying  blest  him.  And  thus  Timothy  Ossepovitch  had  ever- 
lasting peace. 

From  this  story  we  learn  how  an  exile  was  taught  to  build 
a  cradle  in  his  heart  for  Christ,  born  into  the  world.  And 
every  heart  can  become  such  a  cradle  if  it  follows  God's 
Commandments.  "  Love  your  enemies.  Do  good  to  those 
who  offend  you."  Christ  will  come  into  such  a  heart  and  will 
make  it  His  abode. 

"  Even  so,  0  my  Lord,  come  toon  !  " 


THE    DIVISION    OF   AFRICA. 

BY   M.    DE    LAVELEYE. 

Those  who  Vv^ish  to  possess  in  a  readable  and  lucid 
form  the  results  of  the  recent  rearrangement  of  Africa 
should  read  M.  de  Laveleye's  article  in  the  Forum  for 
Januar}''.  It  is  interesting  not  so  much  because  of  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  politico  -  geographical 
changes  as  for  the  clear  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
philanthropic  aspect  of  the  case.     He  says  : — 

African  affairs  have  recently  been  settled  by  a  series  of 
strange  events  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy.  First,  we  have  seen  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  a  state  five  times  the  size  of  France ; 
secondly,  the  founding  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  of  a 
neutral  zoup,  stretching  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  where  the  humane  principles  of  philanthropy, 
from  which  Europe  is  farther  and  farther  receding,  are 
successfully  practised;  thirdly,  mutual  grants  of  immense 
expanses  of  territory  made  to  one  another  by  several  European 
States  under  the  novel  name  of  "  spheres  of  influence," 
over  which  the  contracting  parties  bad  no  right  whatever, 
and  on  which,  in  fact,  no  European  had  "ever  set  foot,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  liimself,  the  principal  author  of  this  remark- 
able arrangement,  ironically  remarked.  We  have  witnessed 
an  ingenious  and  economical  application  of  the  maxim 
"  Do  ut  des  "-one  giving  another  what  is  not  his  to  bestow 
— as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  Anglo-German  trejity,  when 
Berlin  and  London  allotted  themselves  shares,  not  only  of 
the  region  near  the  great  lakes,  but  even  of  some  possessions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  was  most  courteously  deprived 
of  his  sovereigntv  over  tlicm. 
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AMERICAN  FICTION  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  best  literary  article  in  the  Quarterlies  this  month 
is  that  upon  "  American  Fiction,"  which  appears  in  the 
Edinburgh  Fevieiv.  It  is  a  masterly  survey  of  the 
American  novel  before  and  after  the  war,  and  is  marked 
by  much  literary  acumen  and  interesting  analysis.  The 
writer  thinks  the  Americans  have  only  as  yet  produced 
one  great  writer  of  romance — Hawthorne — and  no  great 
novelist.  In  short  stories  they  are  our  superiors.  The  great 
American  novel  will  not  have  to  be  v,^ritten  by  the  New 
England  school  of  impersonal  realism.  Miss  Murfree,  who 
writesunderthenameof  "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  reviewer.  She  uses  a  larger 
canvas  and  a  broader  point  than  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries. Of  Bret  Harte  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Californian 
Dickens — with  a  difference.  Breadth  of  sympathy,  artistic 
reticence,  intuition,  and  sense  of  the  picturesque  saved 
Bret  Harte  from  sinking  into  mediocrity.  George  Cable, 
in  his  "Miniatures  of  Creole  Life,"  can  hardly  be  praised 
too  highly  for  the  quality  of  his  work.  This  painter  of 
the  bygone  civilisation  of  a  grey-haired  corner  of  the 
Btates  transports  us  into  a  new  yet  old  world.  There  is 
a  page  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  pitilessly  faithful 
photographs  which  Howells  produces  of  an  artificial,  con- 
ventional, highly  sophisticated  society.  In  his  hands 
Americans  seem  to  have  lost  the  virility  of  the  race. 
The  reviewer  thus  summarises  the  later  schools  of 
American  fiction  : — 

One  school  is  given  up  to  the  exhibition  of  character. 
Direct  transcripts  from  contemporary  society  form  its  staple 
subject.  Short  stories,  instead  of  novels  or  romances,  become 
its  favourite  method  of  presentation.  Commonplace 
characters,  ordinary  scenes  in  society,  familiar  incidents  in 
daily  life,  are  portrayed  with  minute  realism  of  treatment, 
fidelity  of  detail,  and  accuracy  of  observation.  Another 
school,  while  adhering  to  contemporary  life  as  their  main 
subject,  allows  freer  play  to  the  imagination,  neither  eschews 
passion  nor  dreads  melodrama,  and  endeavours  to  unite  the 
realism  of  the  novel  with  the  idealism  of  romance.  The  first 
group  of  writers  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  keen  and 
crowded  New  England,  where  intense  concentration  of 
wealth,  trade,  and  population  seems  to  have  fostered  a 
corresponding  intensity  of  literary  finish.  The  second  group 
of  writers  belongs  to  the  West  and  to  the  South,  and  its  best 
representatives  are  Bret  Harte  and  Howe,  Cable  and  Miss 
Murfree. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  the  reviewer  through  his 
detailed  criticism  of  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  and  others,  but 
the  following  general  observations  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  American  novel  will  be  read  with  interest 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  : — ■ 

Within  more  recent  years  literature,  and  especially  fiction, 
has,  as  it  were,  introduced  the  two  nations  to  each  other.  The 
novelists  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  done  as  much 
as  steam  and  telegraphy  to  foster  kindly  feelings  between 
kindred  peoples.  They  liave  proved  more  efficient  guardians 
of  the  peace  than  a  score  of  presidents  or  premiers. 
The  fact  that  the  American  novelists  mainly  devote 
themselves  to  the  portraiture  of  everyday  characters, 
or  to  photography  of  contemporary  life,  is  true.  Their  works 
are  deficient  in  creative  power,  and  triviality  is  their  curse. 
Some  other  reason  must  be  found  for  the  want  of  creative 
power,  depth,  passion,  and  richness  which  characterises 
American  fiction.  A  (ertain  dehcacy  of  feature,  grace  of 
movement,  neatness  of  p^se,  distinguish  both  the  mental 
and  tlie  physical  products  of  the  country.  Its  literature,  like 
its  beauty,  belongs  to  nervous,  highly  strung,  keenly  sus- 
ceptible organisations.  American  thought  is  apt  to  be 
superficial.  Their  readers  rarely  think  a  thing  out ;  they  are 
suggestive  rather  than  forcible ;  they  play  with  their 
difficulties  as  cats  play  with  mice.  Cold,  self-possessed,  pre- 
ijocious,  alert,  keen-witted  Americans  seem  wanting  in  fervour. 


passion,  repose,  and  expansiveness.  Their  versatility  19 
phenomenal ;  but  the  gift  is  dangerous  if  it  dissipates  powers 
and  squanders  talents.  Newspapers  and  magazines  usurp 
the  place  of  books  ;  the  best  men  become  editors  instead 
of  authors ;  every  one  is  content  to  become  the  tele- 
graph of  public  opinion.  In  the  stress  and  strain  of  life 
Englishmen  are  also  losing  their  solidit}^  their  repose,  their 
reserved  strength  both  of  mind  and  body.  England  is  grow- 
ing Americanised,  and  the  similarity  between  the  two  nations 
is  in  our  opinion  becoming  daily  more  marked.  In  its 
extravagant,  or  imitative  stages,  American  fiction  retained 
the  verdancy  of  youth.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  passed, 
with  a  bound,  into  a  literature  of  old  age.  Elaborate 
X^ortraits,  painted  by  American  novelists,  may  arrest  atten- 
tion for  scientific  drawing  of  muscles,  yet  they  are  little 
more  than  lifeless  mechanisms.  Except  keen  observation, 
felicity  of  expression,  and  technical  skill,  American  novelists 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  lay  fig  ures.  Too  artistic 
to  a,ttempt  anything  beyond  their  powers,  they  rarely 
a^pproach  great  yubjects  or  great  characters.  Consequently 
they  restrict  themselves  to  ranges  of  feeling  which  lie 
uniformly  low,  and  to  a  treatment  which  is  realistically 
photographic. 


FRENCH   WOMEN   AND    THEIR   DOWRIES. 

BY   MADAISIE   ADAM. 

Madame  Adam,  writing  on  the  ' '  Dowries  of  Women  iia 
France,"  in  the  North  Aiiierican  Review  for  January, 
concludes  her  paper  in  somewhat  despairing  terms. 
She  says  : — 

More  and  more  in  France  young  people  marry,  not  from* 
attraction  for  one  another,  not  for  love,  but  for  the  dowry  ; 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  parents  are  less  and  less 
able  to  give  large  dowries,  because  money  is  depreciating  day 
by  day.  So  that  here  in  France  we  can  only  fear  a  greater 
falling  off  in  marriages  and  population  than  that  which 
prevails  now,  and  which  is  certainl}'  caused  in  a  great  measure 
among  people  of  small  means  by  the  question  of  dowry.  Let 
some  one  tell  me  the  remedy.     I  do  not  see  it. 

The  paper  is  interesting,  not  because  of  its  despair, 
but  because  of  the  account  which  she  gives  of  the  three 
systems  under  which  married  women's  property  is  regu- 
lated in  France.      These  are — 

The  regime  de  la  communaute  leaves  the  husband  sole 
master. 

The  rcqime  de  la  separation  de  bie?is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wife's  emancipation,  offers  more  advantages  than  the 
other  two  systems,  but  it  loses  all  force  if  the  wife  allows  her 
husband  to  secure  her  power  of  attorney. 

The  regime  dotal,  on  the  contrary,  protects  the  wife  against, 
herself — which  is  a  curious  thing. 

She  says : — 

The  system  generally  adopted,  especially  in  Northern 
France,  is  the  regime  de  la  communaute,  modified  by  a  con- 
tract with  reference  to  personal  property.  But  these  restric- 
tions do  not  change  the  husband's  right  to  administer  the 
property  until  he  has  shown  bad  management. 

If  those  about  to  marry  adopt  the  regime  de  la  separatlom 
de  biens,  the  wife  preserves  the  entire  administration  of  her 
own  property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of 
her  income.  Then  the  husband  and  wife  both  contribute  to 
the  household  expenses,  following  the  agreement  secured  in 
the  contract  at  time  of  marriage.  If  these  agreements  have 
not  been  made,  the  wife  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the 
family  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  her  income. 

There  is  only  one  province  in  the  north  of  France  where 
the  dotal  system  is  in  favour — that  is  Normandy.  The 
women  of  Normandy  have  a  peculiar  character.  They  have 
a  more  important  place  in  the  household  of  the  peasants  and 
middle  classes  ;  and  whereas  in  the  south  the  dotal  systeni 
gives  the  wife  a  little  freedom,  in  the  north  it  gives  her  entire; 
freedom  in  her  own  affairs. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP'S   JUDGMENT. 

"WHAT   IS    LAWFUL   AND    UNLAWFUL   IN   THE    CHURCH. 

In  tlie  ChnrcJi  Qnmie^ii^  the  first  place  is  given  to  a 
eulogistic  account  of  th«  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
judgment.  The  article  summarises  the  Primate's  judicial 
deliverance,  and  then  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

It  remains  to  compare  the  pronouncements  as  to  what  is 
•*' lawful  "  and  v/hat  is  "  unlawful."  It  is  ruled  unlawful  (1) 
■to  sign  the  cross  in  the  Eucharistic  absolution  and  bene- 
diction ;  (2)  to  "  mix  "  the  chalice  publicly;  (3)  so  to  perform 
"  the  manual  acts "  that  they  should  not  bo  visible  to  the 
communicants.  But  it  is  lawful  to  use  a  chalice  which  has 
been  "mixed"  before  the  service  begins;  to  cleanse  the 
vessels,  after  the  service,  before  leaving  the  Holy  Table  ;  to 
take  the  eastward  position  throughout  the  service,  provided 
that  the  znanual  acts  are  visibly  done ;  to  have  the  Agnus 
Dei  sung  during  the  communion  of  the  people  ;  to  have  two 
dights  burning  on  the  Holy  Table  through  the  celebration, 
tthough  not  required  for  purposes  of  light. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  summary  that  what  is  per- 
mitted is  far  more  valuable  than  what  is  prohibited  ;  and  the 
Bishop  gained  from  a  really  spiritual  court  what  has  never 
been  gained  from  a  secular. 

We  are  specially  impressedby(l)  the  courageous  independ- 
<ence  with  which  it  reviews  the  ground  traversed  by  previous 
•decisions  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  gives  due  weight  to 
•evidence  not  then  considered ;  and  (2)  b}'-  the  consistently 
^ecclesiastical  line  of  its  arguments,  as  witnessing  to  that 
historical  continuity  of  the  English  Church  which  is  ignored 
5)y  popular  Protestantism,  and  the  assertion  of  which  was 
A  main  principle  of  the  Church  revival  movement  of  1838. 
In  a  very  few  points,  as  we  have  intimated,  we  think  this 
judgment  open  to  respectful  and  honest  criticism  ;  but,  taking 
lit  as  a  whole,  we  accept  it  with  earnest  gratitude. 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  merits 
'Of  the  case,  and  of  the  truest  interests  of  the  Church,  those 
whom  it  concerns  would  do  well  to  give  full  practical  .weight 
to  the  moral  authority  of  a  court  which,  whatever  may  be 
«aid  against  the  principle  of  its  constitution,  has  at  an}^  rate 
presented  itself  before  the  Church  of  England  as  a  genuine 
spiritual  court,  and  has,  in  tlie  full  force  of  the  words,  acted 
«p  to  that  high  character, 

Ir.  the  TkihUn  Review,  Mr.  Luke  Rivington  examines 
at  considerable  length,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point, the  bearing  of  the  Lincoln  judgment  on  the  High 
Church  party.   He  contends  their  position  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  hold,  teaches  Catholic 
i:ruth.  Besides  its  actual  statement  of  much  that  is  Catholic, 
it  refers  us  (they  say)  to  the  principle  cf  "  Catholic  consent"' 
^i.e.  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers),  and  thereby  it 
indirectly  teaches  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  that 
<;onsent.  Now  the  doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  Eucharistic  adoration,  are  part  of 
fthe  faith  which  has  been  taught  by  "  Catholic  consent." 
'Therefore  they  are  taught  by  the  Prayer  Book.  True,  these 
■doctrines  are  not  taught  by  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  of 
iEngland,  and  never  have  been,  .  .  .  But,  say  our  friends,  the 
Trayer  Book  taught  it  (_i.e.  the  Real  Substantial  Presence),  as 
though  a  book  and  not  the  living  Episcopate  could  constitute 
the  J£cclesia  docens.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  book  being  the  voice 
•of  the  Church  is  to  a  Catholic  so  supremely  absurd  that  even 
df  he  has  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  the  Church  of 
England  he  soon  has  a  difliculty  in  suppressing  a  smile  at 
the  singular  delusion  in  which  he  was  once  ensnared. 

Tvv'o  features  of  the  judgment  are  also  noticed,  i.e.  its 
dissociation  of  ritual  from  doctrine,  and  its  condemnation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  not  reciting  the  prayer  of 
•consecration  with  proper  "  visibility."  The  reviewer 
•dissents  strongly  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  com- 
•inendation  of  the  judgment  that  it  recognises  the  con- 
-tinnity  of  the  English  Church.  In  Mr,  Rivington's  opinion, 
it  is  precisely  what  it  destroys. 


HOW  DID  CHRIST  RISE  AGAL\  ? 

Dll,    ABBOTT 'S   THEORY    OF   THE    RESURRECTION. 

In  the  Contemporanj  lievieiu.  Dr.  Abbott  replies  to 
Professor  Beet's  paper  on  ''The  Certainties  of  Chris- 
tianity."    Dr.  Abbott  says: — 

Probably  I,  too,  have  laid  myself  open  to  misunderstanding. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Professor  himself 
has  misunderstood  me  so  far  as  to  think  that  I 
reckoned  among  "illusions  "  both  the  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  also  the  belief  in  His  resurrection.  On  the 
contrary,  I  regard  these  as  the  most  real  of  realities,  except 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  hardly  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  "  divine,"  and  who  think  that  "  rising  again " 
means  simply  walking  and  talking  after  death.  Perhaps  the 
Professor  and  I  look  at  the  same  things  from  a  diflierent  point 
of  view,  he  regarding  them  as  "  certainties,"'  I  as  "realities." 

He  fully  admits  that  there  was  some  manifestation  of 
the  risen  Saviour  in  some  real  and  objective  shape,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  this  requires  us  to  believe  that 
Christ's  body  laid  in  the  grave  was  I'aised  to  life.  Dr. 
Abbott  denies  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  one's  body 
raised  from  the  dead  is  a  test  of  divinity,  and  he  maintains 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  v/as  something  very 
far  above  the  mere  reanimation,  or  even  the  spiritual 
mutation,  of  the  body.  It  is  evident  that  the  appearance 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
vision,  and  Dr.  Abbott  maintains  that  St,  Paul  placed  the 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour  to  himself  on  the  same 
footing  with  manifestations  to  the  other  Apostles.  He 
points  out  that  great  difficulties  attend  any  hypothesis 
that  descends  to  details,  illustrating  this  by  the  curious 
theory  of  Bishop  Westcott,  that  the  risen  body  of  Christ 
had  flesh  and  bones,  but  no  blood,  blood  being  with  the 
JoAvs  the  symbol  and  seat  of  corruptible  life. 

Life  being  so  short,  and  the  art  of  well-doing  so  long  and 
hard,  why  should  those  who  have  one  of  the  greatest  helps 
to  well-doing — I  mean  the  belief  in  Christ's  resurrection — 
say  to  others  who  also  have  it,  "  You  cannot  possibly  have  it, 
unlass  you  believe  it  after  our  fashion,"  and  "  Unless  you 
believe  it  after  our  fashion,  you  will  not  admit  that  Christ  is 
divine"?  In  iLhe  first  place,  that  is  not  true  ;  for,  as  I  have 
said  above,  some  people  disbelieve  the  former,  yet  believe  the 
latter.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  spiritual ;  for  spiritually 
it  is  quite  possible  that  one  may  disbelieve  the  former  yet 
believe  the  latter.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  wdse  ;  for  if 
to-morrow  bhould  demonstrate,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  manifestations  of  Christ  to  the  other  Apostles  were 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  manifestation  to  the  thirteenth,  and 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  mateiiai,  bat  simplj 
spiritual,  what  should  we  say  then  of  the  champion  of 
Christianity  who  had  committed  us  to  the  statement  that 
henceforth  '■'none  mill  admit  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be 
divine  "  ? 


Chautauquan. — The  February  number  contains  a 
symposium  by  half  a  dozen  w^ell-know^n  American  ladies 
upon  the  great  servant-girl  question.  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward 
Howe  maintains  that  every  American  girl  ought  to  be 
trained  to  domestic  service,  and  she  suggests  that  a  semi- 
or  post-collegiate  course  of  domestic  service  should  be 
instituted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  higher  education,  and  a 
degree  conferred  upon  its  successful  graduates.  Those  of 
the  first  year  might  add  the  initials,  ^'H.N."  to  their 
names,  meaning,  "Hopeful  Neophyte."  Those  of  the 
second  year  "H,  E,,"  meaning,  "Household  Expert," 
Mrs,  Miller  says  that  she  long  ago  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  the  mission  of  American  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  to  civilise  and  refine  the  working 
women  of  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  teach  them 
the  language,  and  in  due  time  send  them  out  to  found 
homes  and  train  the  next  generation  of  American  citizens. 
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J  THE  CARPENTERS  OF  PARIS. 

SOCIAL   MONOrrRAPHS    07    1853    AXD    1889. 

'  M.  FuxcK  Brextano  is  a  name  to  command  readers 
even  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  appended  only  to  a  review 
of  another  man's  work.  The  book  which  he  has  thought 
worthy  of  careful  notice  and  high  praise  in  the  Xouvel'e 
Revue  is  M.  Maroussem's  historical  study  of  the  "Car- 
penters of  Paris."  It  is  with  the  comfortable  sensation 
of  settling  down  to  the  study  of  a  good  material  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  critic  that  readers  interested  in 
the  great  questions  of  modern  society  will  apply  them- 
selves to  the  article.  First  of  all,  M.  Maroussem's  method 
pleases  M.  Funck  Brentano.  It  is  only  by  subdivision  of 
a  great  subject  and  careful  study  of  its  separate  parts 
that  anything  like  a  scientific  basis  of  theory  can  be 
formed.  In  taking  the  case  of  the  carpenters  of 
Paris,  and  studying  it  as  nearly  as  possible  exhaustively, 
J>1.  Maroussem  has,  in  his  reviewer's  opinion,  contributed 
much  by  example,  as  well  as  by  achievement,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  logical  and  progressive  method  of  treatment.  If 
his  example  should  produce  a  series  of  monographic 
studies,  as  far  as  possible  resembling  the  natural  sciences  in 
precision,  data  would  little  by  little  be  collected  for  the  con- 
struction of  something  approaching  to  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  social  question  as  it  exists  at  this  moment  in 
France.  And  as  the  carpenters  are  but  one  class  of 
artisans,  and  by  stating  their  case  hght  is  thrown  on  the 
whole  question  of  skilled  labour,  so  the  case  of  France 
would  throw  light  on  the  modern  world.  The  essential 
necessity  is  to   substitute   science   for   sentiment. 

M.  Bretano  extracts  from  the  monograph  in  question 
certain  interesting  and  leading  facts.  The  carpenters  of 
Paris  are,  it  seems,  among  the  most  ancient  trade 
bodies  of  France.  Since  the  end  of  the  last 
century  their  salaries  have  increased  by  200  per 
cent.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  day's  work  has 
been  reduced  to  ten  houi^s  in  summer  and  eight 
in  winter.  Nevertheless,  their  numbers  are  decreasing 
from  day  to  day.  Also  they  are  breaking  up  into  diflerent 
orders.  The  result  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  success 
of  the  co-operative  movement  of  a  portion  of  their  body, 
the  trade  altogether  is  declining,  and  though  the  car- 
penters of  Paris  are  even  now  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
their  art  is  decaying,  and  their  technical  construction 
grows  less.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  according 
to  M.  Maroussem,  to  be  found  in  a  social  movement 
towards  individual  development,  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, and  personal  initiative.  A  comparison 
is  made  between  the  monograph  of  a  carpenter 
and  his  family  done  in  1856,  and  one  done  by  M.  de 
Maroussem  in  1889.  The  two  workmen  are  taken  under 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  alike.  They  are  neither 
specially  skilled  workmen  nor  incompetent.  They  belong 
to  the  "  nucleus  "  of  working  carpenters  ;  both  are  highly 
respectable,  both  are  married.  The  carpenter  of  18-56 
received  fifty  centimes  an  hour;  the  carpenter  of  1889 
received  eighty,  that  is  sixty  per  cent.  more.  The  first  paid 
one  franc  fifty  centimes  for  his  midday  meal ;  the  second 
gives  three  francs  for  his  ;  the  furniture  of  the  home 
is  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  second 
possesses  a  liqueur  stand  and  a  coffee  service  and 
visiting    cards.       The  wife     of    the    second    wears    a 


bonnet,  the  wife  of  the  first  was  content  with  a. 
cap.  Each  of  them  has  his  little  collection  of  books,  but 
the  library  of  the  first  contained  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  and  was  composed  of  none  but  religious  books  ; 
that  of  the  second  includes  "Karl  Marx  on  Capital,'^ 
and  other  revolutionary  works.  The  significance  of  this, 
illustration  depends  upon  whether  the  two  are  types  or 
only  individual  instances.  M.  Maroussem  adduces  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  types.  The 
final  touch  of  difierence  is  that  while  the  first  is 
orthodox,  the  second  does  not  submit  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Church  in  even  the  great  events 
of  family  life — he  is  civilly  married,  and  his  children 
are  not  baptised. 


THE  LAW  OF  CONJUGAL  ATTRACTION, 

LIKE   DRAWS   TO   LIKE. 

Hermann  Fol,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
embryologists,  while  staying  at  Nice — the  Mecca  of 
honeymooning— had  his  attention  attracted  to  the 
resemblances  between  young  married  couples.  Fol  has 
already  given  convincing  proof  of  the  phenomenal  keen- 
ness of  his  observative  faculty.  He  was  the  first  scientist 
to  precisely  notice  and  accurately  describe  the  marvellous, 
processes  which  take  place  during  the  fertilisation  of  am 
egg.  The  popular  notion  that  married  people  "  end  by 
resembling  each  other  "  was  shared  by  Fol,  but  his  trained 
vision  detected  amongst  crowds  of  young  married  couples, 
characteristics  that  led  him  to  suppose  a  contrary  pro- 
position to  be  nearer  the  truth — they  bef/in  by  resembling 
each  other.  To  put  the  matter  to  scientific  test,  he 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  and  researches  on  the 
photographs  of  young  and  old  married  couples,  the  results, 
which  he  publishes  in  the  Revue  Scientijique.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  his  statistical  conclusions  : — 


Conples. 

Kesemblances. 

Non-Resemblances. 

Total. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Young 

...  132  about  GGG6 

...     G6  about  33-33     . 

..     198 

Old    ... 

...     38      „      71-70 

..     15      „      28-30     . 

..       53 

The  vividly  large  percentage  of  phj-sical  similarities, 
between  young  married  couples  is  emphasised  by  the 
calculation  that  in  marriages  made  at  random — by  chance 
— the  number  of  resemblances  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  two  in  a  hundred.  Amongst  the  non-resemblancea 
were  incl  ided  some  very  curious  cases,  where  man  and 
wife,  thDugh  quite  dissimilar  in  every  other  respect,  yet 
exhibited  in  common  "  certain  traits  constituting  an 
ugliness  more  or  less  ridiculous."  Fol  infers  from  this  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  candidates  for 
marriage  do  not  fear  the  particular  form  of  ugliness  to 
which  their  mirror  accustoms  them. 

After  warning  against  hasty  generalisation  from  results 
so  comparatively  meagre,  Fol  invites  other  scientists  to 
follow  up  the  subject,  and  verify  or  modify  the  following 
tentative  conclusions  he  draws  : — 

(1)  In  the  immense  majority  of  marriages  of  "inclina- 
tion," the  contracting  parties  are  attracted  by  similarities 
and  not  by  dissimilarities. 

(2)  The  resemblances  .between  aged  married  couples 
is  not  a  fact  acquired  by  conjugal  life. 


HOW  TO  HELP. 

A  NEW  edition  of  "  How  to  Help  "  has  been  published, 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association  of 
Helpers,  This  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  at  2d.,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  post  free  for  2M. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  MANAGING  STREET  BOYS. 

BY    PROFESSOR    DRU.MMOND. 

In  Gooil  Words  there  is  an  excellent  paper  by 
Professor  Driniiniond  on  the  Boys'  Brigade,  an  article 
which  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  brigade 
members  a  hundred-fold,  for  it  amounts  to  a  declaration, 
made  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  esteemed  religious  teachers  of  the  present  day,  that 
a  neAv  patent  process  has  been  discovered  for  the 
management  of  street  boys,  the  great  secret  of  which  is 
drill.     In  this  new  process — 

The  whole  art  and  mystery  of  making  boys  is  explained  to 
you ;  the  whole  process  of  cleaning,  restoring,  renovating 
them  ;  of  clothing  them  and  putting  them  into  a  right  mind, 
of  giving  them  a  sound  body  and  a  reasonable  soul. 

Call  these  boys,  boys,  which  they  are,  and  ask  them  to  sit 
up  in  a  Sunday-class,  and  no  power  on  earth  will  make  them 
do  it ;  but  put  a  fivepenny  cap  on  them  and  call  them 
soldiers,  which  they  are  not,  and  you  can  order  them  about 
till  midnight.  The  genius  who  discovered  this  astounding 
and  inexplicable  psychological  fact  ought  to  rank  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  As  class  it  was  confusion,  depression, 
demoralisation,  blasphemy,  chaos.  As  company  it  is  respect, 
self-respect,  enthusiasm,  happiness,  peace. 

The  secret  was  first  found  out  by  a  Glasgow  volunteer, 
who  started  his  new  patent  in  1883,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  end  of  1890  there  are  433  companies  in  existence, 
1,370  officers,  and  18,000  members.  More  than  half  are 
in  Scotland,  5,800  are  in  England,  and  the  rest  are 
scattered  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
brigade  is  emphatically  a  religious  movement,  every  com- 
pany is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  some 
existing  Christian  local  institution. 

Contrary  to  a  somewhat  natural  impression,  the  Boys' 
Brigade  does  not  teach  the  "Art  of  War,"  nor  does  it 
foster  or  encourage  the  war-spirit.  It  simply  employs 
military  organisation,  drill,  and  discipline,  as  the  most 
stimulating  and  interesting  means  of  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  a  volatile  class  and  of  promoting  self-respect, 
chivalry,  courtesy,  csjyrlt  de  corps,  and  a  host  of  kindred 
virtues. 

In  addition  to  Sunday  classes  every  company  rejDorts 
an  address  given  at  drill  during  the  week,  and  each  parade 
is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  One  or  more  clubs 
for  cricket,  football,  gjannastics  or  swimming  are  formed 
in  connection  with  almost  every  company.  Summer 
camps  have  boen  started,  ambulance  drills  have  been 
established,  and  last  year  over  200  boys  in  Glasgow  passed 
the  St.  Andrew's  ambulance  examination.  Reading 
and  club  rooms  have  been  formed  by  some  companies  and 
a  hundred  bands  have  been  established.  The  following 
is  Professor  Drummond's  conclusion  : — 

Many  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  new  cause  are  men  who 
have  been  almost  strangers  to  such  work  before.  But  they 
saw  here  something  definite,  practical,  human  ;  something 
that  they  could  begin  upon  without  committing  themselves 
to  positions  which  they  had  not  quite  thought  out.  For  a 
real  field  of  honest  usefulness — a  field  where  the  tools 
required  are  simply  the  stronger  and  better  elements  in 
Christian  manhood,  there  is  probably  nothing  open  just  now 
to  laymen  which  has  in  it  anything  like  the  same  substance 
and  promise  as  this. 

The  headquarters  of  this  unique  nnd  important  organisation 
are  in  Glasgow.  An  ample  literature  is  now  on  the  shelves  at 
headquarters,  so  that  asking  questions  will  cause  no  trouble. 
The  address  is — The  Brigade  Secretary,  GO,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 


ARE  WOMEN  WORSE  THAN  MEN? 

YES — OFTEN    AND    IN    MANY   THINGS  ! 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  February  Mrs.  Mayo  devotes 
her  serial  paper,  "  Under  Discussion,"  to  a  criticism  of 
some  women's  manners  and  ways.  The  article  is  a  strong 
one,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation,  but  the  gist  of  it  i.s 
that  women  are  distinctly  inferior  to  men  in  very  many 
important  elements  of  human  character.  Women,  to 
begin  with,  blind  themselves  to  their  own  wickedness  by 
using  innocent  terms  to  describe  plain  sins.  Treachery 
is  called  tact ;  lies,  fibbing  ;  drunkenness,  over-stimu- 
lation ;  while  thoughtlessness  is  simply  sheer  vulgar 
selfishness  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Selfishness  may  be  equal  in  both  sexes,  but  it  manifests 
itself  pre-eminently  in  some  women  by  their  capacity 
for  petty  pushing  and  grasping,  and  by  their  callous 
indifference  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  : — 

I  am  afraid  that  disregard  for  others' rights,  an  indisposi- 
tion to  look  not  only  "  on  one's  own  things,  but  also  on  the 
things  of  others,"  is  a  besetting  weakness  of  our  poor  sex.  I 
think  it  is  John  Ruskin  who  somewhere  says,  in  his  rather 
sweeping  fashion,  that  he  has  come  across  very  few  women 
who  seem  to  realise  that  there  is  anybody  else  in  the  world 
except  themselves  and  their  own  children ! 

Sometimes  out  of  spiteful  inquisitiveness,  sometimes 
to  gratify  a  mean  vanity,  women  will  recklessly  undermine 
or  damage  the  influence  or  authority  which  is  really 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  young  lives.  Nor  is  this 
all.  While  men  and  women  are  far  more  alike  than  they 
are  indifterent,  women  are  much  wickeder  in  being  more 
spiteful : — 

For  instance,  women  go  out  of  their  way  to  inflict  pain 
or  contumely  on  each  other,  even  when  there  is  no  question 
of  revenge  or  spite,  or  scarcely  of  personal  knowledge.  I 
have  no  doubt  some  men  are  quite  as  purse-proud  or  house- 
proud as  some  women,  but  generally  they  will  simply  neg- 
lect those  whom  they  outshine.  'Ihe  woman  wishes  to  drive 
home  her  triumph  and  enjoy  it  with  the  flavour  of  some- 
body's humiliation. 

Then,  again,  few  women  have  among  themselves  any 
share  of  that  which  among  men  is  called  "honour."  A 
room  full  of  girls  will  indulge  in  the  most  spiteful 
remarks  about  a  visitor  whom  they  see  coming  up  the 
avenue,  and  then  the  moment  she  has  arrived  in  the 
room  they  will  surround  her  with  greetings,  hugging  her^ 
kissing  her,  and  generally  teaching  a  terrible  lesson  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  feminine  treachery  : — 

I  have  heard  men  make  remarks  about  others  both  spiteful 

and  severe But  those  men  would  not  straight- 

wa}''  fawn  upon  the  object  of  their  contempt,  and  profess 
an  unctuous  joy  in  his  society.  If  any  man  did  so,  his  fellows 
would  instantly  dub  him  a  cad  and  a  sneak.  And  5'et  too 
many  men  only  laugh  when  they  detect  women  in  these  mean 
treacheries  !  Quite  recently  a  "  society"  journal  said  airily,, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  women  are  allowed  to  speak  and 
behave  in  ways  which  would  cause  the  immediate  ostracism 
of  a  man.  I  think  the  virtue  about  which  women  should 
examine  themselves  and  their  ways  is  truthfulness !  I  do 
think  it  is  the  lack  of  this  which  underlies  much  bad  manners,, 
and  social  treachery,  and  petty  injustice. 

Mrs.  Mayo  finishes  up  by  quoting  Canon  Littledale, 
who  says  that  men  rarely  stab  one  another  with  the  personal 
stilettos  of  concentrated  spite  which  Avomen  are  apt  to 
wield.  Men  are  loth  to  strike  a  fallen  enemy,  whereas 
too  many  women  delight  in  trampling  on  him  to  the  last. 
He  also  says  that  there  is  a  lower  standard  of  truthfulness 
among  women  than  among  men,  proved  by  small  social 
hypocrisies,  continual  inaccuracy,  and  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

WHO    IT   WILL   HOLD   AND    WHAT   IT    WILL   CONTAIN". 

Some  five  years  ago,  when  I  issued  a  collection  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  under  the 
title  of  "  Centres  of  Spiritual  Activity,"  I  prefixed  it 
with  an  introduction  in  which  I  ventured  to  define  my 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Ideal  Church. 
There  was  one  sentence  in  this  introduction  which 
summed  up  somewhat  paradoxically,  but  yet  quite 
truthfully,  the  essential  characteristics  of  my  conception 
of  the  Ideal  Church.  That  sentence  was  as  follows  : — 
^'  The  Ideal  Church  will  include  atheists  among  its 
members,  and  run  a  theatre  and  a  public-house."  The 
formula  was  purposely  cast  in  a  shape  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  attention  and  to  excite  reflection. 
It  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  to  have  framed 
the  conception  in  terms  that  would  not  have  been 
open  to  cavil,  but  it  was  worth  while  to  incur  criti- 
cism for  the  sake  of  stirring  up  thought.  Mr.  Blatli- 
wayt,  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  called  at  my 
oflice  to  have  a  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject,  and 
published  his  notes  of  our  talk  in  Great  Thouglds  of 
January  3rd.  The  report  of  our  conversation  was  then 
sent  round  by  the  editor  of  Great  Thoughts  to  various 
persons,  whose  opinions  upon  the  ideal  therein  set  forth 
have  been  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same 
paper. 

Dr.  CliSbrd,  the  ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
expressed  himself  as  completely  in  sympatliy  with  the 
spirit  and  aim  out  of  which  my  theory  grew,  and  saw  in 
them  and  it  a  return  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  Jesus. 
His  objections  to  some  of  the  details  v/ere  expressed  by 
him  in  a  correspondence  v/hich  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  Baptist  newspaper.  Canon  Scott-Holland  complained 
that  my  ideal  of  a  Church  devoted  to  doing  good  left  ofl" 
before  the  difiiculty  cf  the  Churches  begins.  The  asser- 
tion of  Dogma,  the  claim  of  the  Sacraments,  the  power 
of  the  Church,  begin  when  a  man,  trying  to  do  good, 
finds  that  he  cannot  do  good  at  ail  without  the 
inflow  of  secret  heahng  life  vv'hich  comes  through  the 
fixed  elements  in  the  Church — Dogma,  Sacrament, 
Piiesthood.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thain  Davidson  cries  '' '  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us  ! '  The  heterogeneous  conglomeration 
in  which  your  prophetic  eyes  sees  the  Church  of  the 
Future  is  nothing  better  than  a  social  and  religious 
ohaos."  He  condemns  my  conception  as  grotesque,  as 
defiant  of  biblical  teaching,  ai^.d  as  involving  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  the  v/hoL"^  system  oi  l^ahne  theology,  and 
of  substituting  the  broad  road  for  the  narrow.  The 
Bishop  of  Bedford  in  a  long  letter  modestly  expresses 
this  preference  for  the  Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he  maintains  would  bo  set  aside  ?.f  Mr.  Stead's 
theories  were  to  prevail.  Dr.  Billing  says :  "  I  should 
hail  a  new  reformation  which  should  give  us  champions 
of  good  works  as  zealous  as  the  old  Reformation  cham- 
pions of  justification  by  faith.  Such  will  probably 
neither  '  run  a  theatre  nor  a  public-house,'  but  they 
will  find  an  immense  field  for  them  to  labour  in.  The 
•Church  of  the  Incarnation  has  a  boundless  mission  to 
the  human  race,  but  I  do  not  expect  any  real  benefit 
for  the  race  from  any  efibrt  that  does  not  recognise  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  change,  and  I  know  of  no  hope  for 
this  change  but  from  Christ,  and  the  means  to  this  end 
He  has  ordained."  The  Rev.  Robert  Horton  says  that 
he  entirely  agrees  with  what  I  obviously  mean,  but  he  is 
obhged  to  difi'er  from  what  I  actually  say.  The  hope  of 
the  Vv'orld  seems  to  him  to  he  in  the  Church  sinking  ixito 
lier  proper  insignificance  in  order  that  Christ  should  take 
His  rightful  place.       Lord  Meath  does  not  see  how  any 


Christian  could  well  find  fault  mth  my  ideal  Church, 
seeing  that  it  is  to  consist  of  all  men  who  take  Christ  as 
their  example,  and  who  endeavour  to  imitate  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  in  their  lives,  as  our  Lord  Himself  has  said 
that  "  lie  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."  Colonel 
Griffin,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  says  the 
Church  of  the  future  wiU  still  be  the  Church  of  the  past. 
Christ's  Church  rem  aineth ;  cannot  be  improved.  The  Church 
will  be  ever  the  same.  The  world  needs  no  new  Church. 
If  we  ^re  to  be  Christs  it  will  be  by  having  Christ's  spirit  in 
us,  V  hi  ;h  we  can  only  have  by  close  personal  contact  with 
the  living  Saviour.  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  thinks 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  Mr.  Stead  is 
quite  right.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  atheists  must 
be  left  outside.  Looking  at  Christ  as  a  friend  looks  to  a 
friend,  men  will  learn  to  be  Christians  and  forget  to  be 
Churchmen.  The  Rev.  John  Pulsford,  in  a  very  kindly 
letter,  says  that  he  foresaw  tlat  my  imprisonment  would 
be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  me,  but  a  leader  of  men 
must  be  all  the  more  careful  that  he  is  led,  otherv/ise  he 
will  deceive  and  curse  both  himself  and  those  whom  he 
leads.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  right  Leader 
of  men.  If  the  real  men  of  the  future  are  called  to  be ' 
"  not  Christians  but  Christs,''  they  will  no  more  prescribe 
either  theological  or  ecclesiastical  systems  than  Christ 
did.  "  I  want  tc  underscore  and  endorse  every  line  of  that 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Stead's  confession  of  faith,  beginning 
with,  I  think,  ^Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bring 
heaven  to  earth,'  etc.  etc." 

In  my  reply  in  the  current  number  of  Great  Thoughts 
I  entirely  disclaim  any  desire  to  invent  a  new  Church. 
If,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  seems  to  think,  the  ideal 
Church  I  described  five  years  ago  is  not  the  Church  of 
Christ,  then  it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  For  the 
Church  of  the  Future  must  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  it 
is  not  worth  while  talking  about. 

So  far  from  ignoring  the  central  fact  that  the  Church  is 
a  picked  company  of  select  and  elect  souls,  who  are  gathered 
together  out  of  the  world  in  order  that  they  may  mora 
efiectively  help  to  save  the  world,  I  hold  that  doctrine 
much  more  strongly  than  some  of  my  critics.  All  that  I 
asked  was  that  in  constructing  our  ideal  Church  telow 
we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  approximate  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  Church  of  the  Firstborn  above. 
There  are  sheep  and  there  are  goats  ;  but  somehow  their 
skins  have  got  mixed.  When  people  cry  out  against  me 
for  saying  that  the  ideal  Church  ought  to  include 
atheists,  they  forget  that  we  are  all  atheists  half  our  time, 
and  that  the  Church  that  does  not  include  atheists  as  a 
practical,  actual  fact  among  its  members,  is  a  Church 
which  has  never  yet  existed  in  this  world.  As  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Scott-Holland's  criticism,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  farmed  out  to 
any  ring  of  ecclesiastical  monopolists  as  if  it  were  a 
syndicate  with  the  exclusive  concession  to  a  patent 
medicine ;  nor  can  I,  with  tlie  Society  of  Friends  before 
me,  rega,rd  Sacraments  as  so  indispensable. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  interpret  the  love  of 
God  to  a  world  which  is  sometimes  so  miserable  it  forgets 
to  love,  and  when  it  ceases  to  love  it  loses  touch  with 
God.  Where  love  is,  God  is,  and  the  true  ideal  Church 
is  that  which  best  makes  men  feel  that  God  is  love,  and 
that  God  is  everywhere.  Among  all  men  and  women  of 
this  generation  there  is  no  one  who  preaches  more 
passionately  and  with  a  more  earnest  conviction  the  truth 
that  only  love  and  sacrifice  can  save  the  world  than  Ohve 
Schreiner.  In  an  ideal  Church  which  included  Christ-like 
sculd  forlorn  in  the  lack  of  the  consolations  of  Christianity, 
sure)y  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  South  African  Farm," 
would  find  a  shelter  and  a  home. 


Leading  Articles   in  the   Reviews. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Edinburcjh  Review 
upon  the  '•'  Sanitary  Progress  of  the  last  Fifty  Years," 
based  chiefly  upon  Sir  John  Simon's  history  of  English 
sanitary  institutions.  In  the  present  day,  when  we  are 
all  shuddering  at  Darkest  England  as  it  is  now,  to  see 
the  following  picture  of  English  towns  (taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1844-5)  is  quite 
refreshing : — 

Out  of  50  towns  visited  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  drainage  was  reported  as  bad  in  43,  the  cleansing  in  42, 
the  water  supply  in  32.  In  Liverpool  40,000,  and  in  Man- 
chester 15,000,  of  the  working  class  lived  in  cellars,  "  dark, 
damp,  dirty,  and  ill- ventilated."  The  results  of  this  state 
of  things  were  clearly  seen.  Whilst  the  death-rate  in 
countiy  districts  was  18-2  per  thousand,  in  towns  it 
was  2G2,  in  Birmingham  and  Leeds  it  was  27'2,  in 
Bristol  30-9,  ia  Manchester  33-7,  in  Liverpool  34'8.  The  aver- 
age age  at  death  in  Rutland  and  in  Wiltshire  was  36^  years, 
whilst  in  Leeds  it  was  21,  in  Manchester  20,  in  Liverpool  17. 

The  sanitary  period  began  in  1838,  after  which  our  history 
falls  into  three  main  periods.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
from  1838  to  1854,  a  time  of  great,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  somewhat  blind  activity,  when  a  sense  of  evils 
rather  than  a  knowledge  of  possible  remedies  dictated  public 
action.  From  1854  to  1866  there  follows  a  time  of  apparent 
stagnation,  but  perhaps  of  greater  and  more  lasting  growth. 
With  1866  begins  a  great  outburst  of  legislative  activity, 
stimulated  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission 
in  1871,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time,  and  has,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  affectea  administration. 

From  that  day  to  this  progress,  although  irreguhir,  has 
been  steady.  The  article  is  not  one  vdiich  can  be  sum- 
marised with  advantage,  but  the  following  figures  are 
interesting.  If  all  men  lived  their  full  span  of  eighty 
years  the  death-rate  would  be  12'o  per  thousand.  In 
Surrey,  outside  London,  the  actual  death-rate  was  brought 
down  to  14"3.  The  death-rate  in  1838  in  England  was 
22*4,  but  it  has  never  fallen  below  21.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1871-80  the  children  born  in  any  one  of  these  years 
had  1,800,000  years  more  of  expectation  of  life  than  they 
w^ould  have  had  if  they  had  been  born  between  1838-54. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  sanitary  progress,  the  chance  of  a 
man  reaching  three-score  yearc  a,nd  ten  is  smaller  than  it 
was  sixty  years  ago.  In  London  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  death-rate  was  80  per  thousand, 
in  the  eighteenth  it  had  fallen  to  50  per  thousand,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  to  25,  and  it  is  noAv  down  to 
17^.  Rothbury  has  the  lowest  death-rate  in  the  king- 
dom, viz.  11'33.  The  death-rate  goes  up  the  more 
crowded  the  population  is  to  the  square  mile.  In  129 
districts,  with  less  than  200  per  square  mile,  the  death-rate 
is  18^,  while  in  those  which  have  a  density  of  6,000  a 
square  mile  the  death-rate  is  30|.  In  London  the  death- 
rate  from  zymotic  diseases  has  fallen  from  5 '2  in  1840-50 
to  2 '24  in  1889.  The  death-rate  from  consumption  has 
faUen  from  2-68  in  1851-60  to  1-55  in  1888.  Deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  London  are  fewer  than 
those  in  W^iltshire.  In  1888  the  figures  were :  London, 
2'19  per  thousand  ;  Wiltshire,  2-67.  The  reviewer  says, 
in  conclusion. : — 

Sanitary  progress  demands  many  things — statesmanlike 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority,  a  policy  of 
education  rather  than  of  coercion,  a  gradual  development  as 
against  fussy  interference,  intelligent  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities,  a  certain  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary cause  and  effect,  a  steady  sense  of  public  duty.  In  no 
part  of  life  is  the  need  of  a  broad  conception  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  members  of  the  body  politic  so 
pressing. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PALACE  IN  LONDON. 

BY    ELIZABETH   BISLAXD. 

Elizabeth  Bisland,  after  circhng  the  w^orld  at  top 
speed,  is  contributing  articles  to  the  Cosmopolitan  on 
things  of  interest  in  the  Old  World.  There  is  nothing  in 
her  January  article  "  On  the  People's  Palace "  calling 
for  special  attention  beyond  its  illustrations  and  tho 
unconscious  burlesque  fashion  in  which  the  authoress 
exaggerates  the  popular  legend  of  the  East  End  of 
London.     Here,  for  instance,  is  an  example  : — 

Imagine  a  city  the  size  of  New  York,  containing  over  a 
million  inhabitants  of  a  race  that  claims  to  stand  in  the 
very  forefront  of  human  progress,  and  in  this  city  not  a 
single  newspaper  published,  not  one  public  library,  and  not 
one  shop  for  the  sale  of  books  ! 

This  might  pass  as  the  description  of  a  town  in  darkest 
Africa,  but  on  the  contrary  it  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
civilisation,  Christianity,  and  enlightenment.  Not  a  hand 
was  lifted  to  lighten  the  intellectual  gloom  of  this  "  city  of 
dreadful  night;"  indeed,  very  few  had  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  its  condition,  until  seven  yen-rs  ago,  when  Walter 
Besant,  the  novelist,  began  its  exploration  in  search  of 
material  for  a  new  romance.  So  moved  and  astonished  was 
he  by  the  deadly  dulness  and  dreariness,  the  ugliness,  the 
squalid  pleasures  and  heavy  ignorance  of  East  London,  that 
he  set  earnestly  about  the  discovery  of  a  remedy.  The  result 
of  these  efforts  was  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  that 
shocked  and  aroused  the  conscience  of  all  England. 

Those  familiar  with  it  know  that  all  London  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  centre  being  the  City  proper — the  great  com- 
mercial and  financial  axle  of  the  earth — and  its  right  and  left 
wings  being  respectively  a  superb  capital  adorned  with  all 
that  art,  wealth,  and  power  can  devise  or  command,  and  an 
unbeautiful  city  of  toilers,  a  densely  populated  manufacturing 
town,  the  home  of  the  poor,  the  laborious,  and  the  miserable. 

It  is  as  if  the  City  sat  in  the  centre,  and  judged  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  setting  the  fortunate,  the  powerful, 
and  the  prosperous  on  its  right  hand  amid  all  things  desir- 
able, and  saying  to  the  iropotent,  the  unhappy,  and  the 
vicious  :  "  Sit  thou  on  my  left,  and — blessed  are  they  that 
expect  nothing ! " 

The  churches  are  numerous  and  active,  and  religious 
workers  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  reclaim  the  vicious  ;  but 
as  yet  no  one  had  divamed  of  a  duty  to  the  young,  the 
healthy,  the  self-supporting,  and  the  moral.  They  wereileffto 
content  themselves  as  best  they  could  with  the  dull  round  of 
labour  and  cheap,  coarse  amusements.  Indeed  the  average 
English  workman  has  so  great  a  horror  of  charity  that  no  one 
dared  offer  it  to  him  until  Mr.  Besant  made  plain  his  de- 
sperate need  of  intellectual  aid  and  alms  of  pleasure. 
Though  the  plan  of  this  new  benevolence  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  so  feasible  and  practical  did  it  appear, 
and  so  strongly  did  it  appeal  to  the  public  interest,  etc.  etc. 

Then,  after   giving   a  portrait  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 

and  describing  the  People's  Palace  in  detail,  Miss  Bisland 

concludes  as  follows  : — 

This  is  the  beautiful,  the  noble  result  growing  out  of  the 
novelist's  idea,  an  idea  that  was  born  from  his  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  not  in  the  necessities  of  life,  but  in  the  luxuries  ;  not  in 
the  food  and  clothes,  but  in  the  pleasure  of  mind  and  body  ; 
and  it  is  these  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  wake  the  dis- 
content and  bitter  envy  of  those  deprived  of  them  and  form 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  dull  blankness  and  ugliness  of 
their  lives.  Here  is  a  bridge  with  which  to  cross  the  gulf.  It 
does  not  degrade  the  people,  because  they  pay  for  what  they 
get;  and  yet  a  noble  liberality  puts  these  pleasures  within 
the  reach  of  meagre  purses,  opens  to  those  starved  minds  and 
hearts  the  heaven  of  knowledge,  of  art,  of  beauty,  and  of 
pure  religion. 
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HOW  TO  ELEVATE  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

SOME   HINTS   FOR   LONDONERS. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Quarterhj  Revieiv 
is  one  on  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  which 
begins  by  reminding  us  that  it  was  the  conmion  workman 
in  old  times  wlio  was  the  designer  and  constructor  of  the 
marvellous  cathedrals  and  palaces  which  have  been  the 
admiration  and  despair  of  all  subset^uent  ages  : — 

SOME   FAMOUS   WOUKING   MEN, 

The  recognised  great  architects  and  carvers  of  antiquity, 
and  the  old  Italian  painters,  were  men  of  the  working  class, 
or  of  the  other  classes  who  in  their  ambition  joined  the 
workmen.  And  even  in  philosophy  and  literature,  many  now 
forget,  it  seems,  that  working  men  were  often  masterful  ; 
that  Socrates  was  Mrst  known  as  a  decent  carver  ;  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  a  bricklayer  ;  that  Spinoza  lived  b}-  grinding 
lenses,  and  Eousseau  by  copying  music ;  that  Robert  Burns 
began  life  as  a  ploughman  ;  that  Charles  Dickens  had  no 
literary  instruction,  other  than  self-education,  in  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  that  the  painter  "  Millet  had  been  a  shepherd." 
These  distinguished  men  were  intellectual  nuggets,  speci- 
mens of  native  ore  ;  and  our  so  long  neglected  working  class 
are  a  ubiquitous  but  unworked  mine  of  poetry,  and  science, 
and  philosophy, 

GIVE   THE   MAN   A   HOME. 

How  then  would  the  Quarterly  reviewer  work  this 
mine  1  He  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  prescription. 
First  of  all  the  working  man  must  have  a  home  : — 

If  the  working  class  could  be  well  liberated  from  the 
present  system  of  house  tenure,  and,  the  Government  or 
County  Council  laying  out  the  future  roads  of  London  on  a 
well-considered,  liberal  plan,  the  building  plots  were  all  made 
freehold,  and  judiciously  arranged  for  various  styles  and 
rates  of  houses,  and  the  costs  of  law  and  registration  were  no 
greater  than  the  broker  charges  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
workmen  would  soon  undertake  to  build  their  own  free 
houses:  and  would  promptly  find  that  they  could  have 
salubrioirs  and  ample  homes,  within  the  cost  of  their  old 
dual  rental,  plus  the  present  daily  waste  of  time  and  money 
in  the  tavern  and  the  street.  Until  the  working  class  have 
houses  of  their  own,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  re-elevation. 

LET   HIM   HAVE   FRESH   AIR. 

To  help  him  to  a  home  and  a  space  in  which  to  live  is 
the  duty  of  the  County  Council.     The  reviewer  says  : — 

The  County  Council  have  to  plan  and  carry  out.  all  round 
the  outer  suburbs,  a  complete  and  well-designed  arrange- 
ment of  exterior  boulevards,  with  spacious  avenues  con- 
necting these  vv'ide,  doubly-planted,  circular  highways  with 
the  existing  larger  thoroughfares.  Within  the  area  thus 
treated  there  should  be  distributed  abundant  liberal  reserva- 
tions for  new  playgrounds,  parks,  and  gardens  ;  and  through- 
out this  outer  suburb,  thus  appropriately  j)lanned,  there  will 
be  ample  space  for  aitisans  to  build  their  freehold  houses 
— leaseholds  b.dng  interdicted — at  a  cost  for  sites  much 
lower  than  the  present  price  for  leaseholds. 

From  every  suburban  railway  may  be  seen  abundant  plots 
of  ground  at  present  used  for  cricket,  football,  and  lawn 
tennis.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  these  attractive  grounds 
are  only  waiting  for  the  builder ;  and  the  players  year  by 
year  are  ousted,  having  always  to  go  further  from  their 
homes  for  recreation.  Wh}'  do  not  the  various  clubs  unite 
in  one  great  metropolitan  association,  and  themselves  prepare 
a  full  suburban  plan  of  the  lands  required  for  playgrounds, 
to  be  rented  or  be  left  entirely  open  ?  The  young  men  of 
London  have,  unfortunately,  latent  influence  enough  to  get 
whatever  they  can  reasonably  require.  Why  are  their 
energies  so  limited  in  action  ?  Have  they  no  breadth  of 
view,  no  foresight  or  determination  ?  Are  they  capable  of 
nothing  public  but  a  game  ? 


PERSONALLY   CONDUCT   HIM   ROUND   THE   MUSEUMS. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  introduce  him  to  the 
world  at  large  in  which  he  lives,  and  this  he  thinks  could 
be  done  by  peripatetic  discourses  on  the  exhibitions  in 
our  National  Galleries  : — 

Probably,  of  all  our  thirty  millions  here  at  home,  not  one 
intelligent  and  studious  visitor  per  hour  attends  the  place  ; 
and  yet,  if  lectures  on  our  national  biography,  and  on 
pictorial  art,  were  given,  not  only  would  the  people 
flock  in  crowds  to  hear  them  every  day,  but  the  result 
would  be  such  increased  intere.-t  in  the  history  and 
fate  of  England,  and  of  her  great  Empire,  as  would  raise 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  would  give  enormous  strength 
to  the  Queen's  Government  in  face  of  Foreign  Powers. 
This  is  the  sort  of  liberal  education  that  the  working  class 
immediately  require  :  they  need  a  general  introduction  to  the 
world.  Those  who  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  people  of 
the  labouring  class  can  hardly  understand  how  naturally 
intelligent,  and  yet  how  ignorant  they  are  ;  how  narrow  are 
their  minds  and  understandings.  Were  there  lectures, 
several  each  day,  and  "gallery  rounds,"  in  the  museums 
at  Kensington,  and  Bloomsbury,  and  Bethnal  Green,  to 
audiences  of  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  so  frequently  that 
casua'  visitors  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in  time  for  one  at  least, 
the  effect  upon  the  working  people,  not  to  say  on  those  above 
them,  would  be  great  indeed. 

GIVE   HIM   LEISURE   TO   LEARN   TO   LIVE. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  the  rest  of  his  sug- 
gestions, but  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  summarises 
them  :  — 

The  working  class  must  then  be  educated,  not  instructed 
merely  ;  and  instruction  should  be  aided  by  the  use  of  ample 
means  now  under  Government  control.  Excessive  working 
hours  shoirld  also  be  reduced,  by  independent  mutual  arrange- 
ments with  employers,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  more 
time  for  education  ;  so  that  working  men  may  morally  and 
intellectually  rise  in  due  accordance  with  their  higher  status 
in  the  world  of  business  and  of  jDolitics. 

Then,  those  men  who  are  honest,  and  industrious,  and  wise, 
will  systematically  save ;  and  will  invest,  in  harmony  with 
capitalist  employers,  in  their  profit-sharing  undertakings,  so 
that  the  interests  of  labour  and  of  capital  may  be  made 
obviously  concurrent,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present  it  is 
often  thought,  antagonistic. 

NOTICE  TO  HELPERS. 

This  month  I  have  been  compelled  by  press  of  matter  for 
which  I  could  hnd  no  room,  even  in  the  twice-enlarged 
pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  to  publish  a  further 
supplement  under  the  title  of  Help.  In  this  supple- 
ment, which  was  published  on  February  2nd,  will  be 
found  the  reports  connected  with  "The  Feeding  of  the 
Starving  Scholars, "  ' '  The  Humanising  of  the  Workhouse, " 
and  "The  Mission  of  the  Magic  Lantern."  There  is  no 
intention  on  my  part  to  separate  the  Association  of 
Helpers  from  the  Review,  but  the  publication,  even  if 
only  occasionally,  of  the  supplement  Help,  will  enable 
me  to  cope  with  inaterial  which  would  otherwise  flood  the 
Review. 

Particulars  of  the  Service  for  the  present  month  have 
already  been  communicated  to  the  Helpers,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  union 
of  the  religious  societies  in  the  various  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  land,  for  tlie  purpose  of  grappling  seriously 
with  the  social  question.  This  is  the  only  form  of  the 
reunion  of  Christendom  which  is  practical  and  which  can 
be  attempted  at  once.  It  is  an  object  which  must 
command  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  readers  for  their  con- 
sideration and  su2Di)ort. 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews, 
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THE   PASSING    OF   THE    REDSKIN. 

BY    GENERAL   MILES. 

Recently    there   has    been  a  telegram    ev^ery    other 

day  in  the  morning  -papers,   signed  by  General  Miles, 

who   was    in   command    of    the    United    States    forces 

charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  Redskin  rebellion  in 

Dakota.      It  is    therefore    all    the  more   interesting    to 

come  upon  his  name  as  the  author  of  the  first  paper  in 

the  North  American  lieview  for  January  on  the  "  Future 

of   the   Indian   Question."     General   Miles   is   a   better 

soldier  than  a  writer,  and  his  article  does  not  convey  a 

very  clear  idea  to  the  mind.     It  seems  that  there  are  only 

250,000  Redskins  left  in  the  United  States,  but   though 

they  are  few.  General  Miles  says  : — 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  few  years  of  peace  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  continue.  "Within  the  last  sixteen 
years  we  have  had  no  less  than  nine  Indian  wars,  and  now  we 
find  ourselves  threatened  with  a  more  serious  and  general 
uprising  tlian  any  tliat  liafS  occurred  during  the  whole  history 
of  Indian  warfare. 

They  are  a  doomed  race  ;  none  realise  it  better  than 

themselves.     General  Miles  quotes  a  remark  of  Sitting 

Bull's   the   first   time   he  met  him  as  indicative  of  the 

genuine  sentiment  of  the  Indians.     Raising  his  eyes  to 

heaven.    Sitting  Bull  said,  "  God  x4.1miglity  made  me  an 

Indian  ;  He  did  not  make  me  an  agency  Indian,  and  I  do 

not  intend  to  become  one."     The  agents  are  frequently 

changed,  and  are  often  inexperienced  ;  the  result  is  that 

the  Indians  have  suffered  from  want  of  food,  aggravated 

by  the  failure  of  the  crops  on  the  plain  country  for  the 

last  two  years.     To  these  starving,  dwindling  race  came 

emissaries  from  a  certain  region  situated  on  the  western 

slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  announcing  that  the  real 

Messiah  had  appeared  among  them. 

So  well  was  this  deception  played  by  men  masquerading 
and  personating  the  Christ  that  they  made  these  superstitious 
savages  believe  that  all  who  had  faith  in  this  "  new 
religion"  would  occupy  the  earth,  and  all  who  did  not 
would  be  destroyed  ;  and  they  were  told  that  which  is  most 
precious  to  the  Indian  heart,  that  the  spirits  of  their  de^mrted 
relatives  would  be  resurrected,  and  that  after  the  whites 
were  destroyed  they  would  come  back  driving  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  wild  horses.  They  met  the  representatives 
of  fourteen  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after  several  months 
they  returned  to  the  various  tribes  and  announced  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  fully  convinced  that  what  had  been  told 
them  was  true. 

Sitting  Bull  ana  the  medicine  men  took  advantage  of 

the  distressed  condition  of   the  Indians  to  preach  the 

doctrines  of  the  new  Messiah,  and,   by  way  of  making 

ready  the  way  of  the  coming  deliverer,  got  together  arms 

and  ammunition  in  order  to  remove  the  whites.       The 

result  is  that  the  Indians  are  better  armed  and  better 

•supplied  with  ammunition  to-day  than  at  any  other  time 

of  their  history.     All  that  General  Miles  can  say  as  to 

the  remedy  for  these  things  is  that — 

After  careful  observation  of  all  the  principal  tribes  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  that  those  people  v^^ho  have  been  and 
are  still  a  terror  to  the  i^eace  and  good  order  of  certain  states 
and  territories  should  be  placed  under  some  government  just 
and  strong  enough  to  control  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  rebellion  is  at  an  end. 
General  Miles  will  be  able  to  practise  what  he  preaches. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  POETRY. 

BY   MK.    EDMUND    G0S8E. 

In  the  Fomm  for  January,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  his 
article  "Is  Verse  in  Danger,"  dons  the  prophet's  mantle 
and  discusses  in  prose  the  future  of  poetry.  He  thinks 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  obviously  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Living  poets  no 
longer  enjoy  popular  appreciation  ;  they  are  regarded  now 
with  almost  complete  indifference.  This,  he  does  not 
think,  is  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  as  one  of  them  Mr. 
Gosse  naturally  holds  different  opinions.  Ho  thinks 
that  the  modern  poet  is  blighted  by  the  domination  of 
the  dead;  as  he  puts  it,  the  "activity  of  the  dead  is 
paramount  and  threatens  to  paralyse  original  writing 
altogether. "  The  unfortunate  modern  is  crowded  out  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  It  is  worse  than  Chinese  cheap  labour 
in  the  poetic  market,  for  these  unsubstantial  ancients  do 
not  even  need  a  handful  of  rice  to  keep  them  alive. 
' '  Milton  has  no  copyrights  and  demands  no  royalty. 
The  new  Orpheus  throws  down  his  harp  in  despair  when 
the  road  to  his  desire  is  held  by  such  an  invincible  army 
of  spectres."  Mr.  Gosse,  however,  bids  Orpheus  take 
heart  of  grace,  and  confront  the  future  with  renewed 
hope.  The  antiquarian  passion  of  our  age  is  wearing 
itself  out,  and  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of 
unreasonable  intolerance  of  the  past.  Terrible  vengeance 
is  to  be  taken  upon  the  ghosts.  One  by  one  the  old  poets 
pass  into  text- books  and  are  lost.  The  schoolmaster  is 
the  only  friend  the  poet  of  the  future  dares  to  look  to, 
for  he  alone  has  the  poAver  to  destroy  the  loveliness  and 
the  charm  of  the  old  poets.  Giving  himself  to  "  the  vain 
pleasure  of  prophesying,"  Mr.  Gosse  ivrites  as  follows: — 

Poetry,  if  it  exist  at  all,  will  deal,  and  probably  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before,  with  those  more  frail  and  ephemeral 
shades  of  emotion  which  prose  scarcely  ventures  to  describe. 
In  the  future,  lyrical  poetry  will  probably  grow  less  trivial 
and  less  conventional,  at  the  risk  of  being  less  popular. 
A  kind  of  poetry  now  scarcely  cultivated  at  all  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  poets,  whether  socialism 
hastens  or  delays.  What  may  be  done  in  this  direction 
is  indicated  in  France  by  the  work  of  M.  Coppee. 
The  modern  interest  in  the  drama,  and  the  ever- 
growing desire  to  see  literature  once  more  wedded 
to  the  stage,  will,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  lead  to  a  levival 
of  dramatic  poetry.  In  religious  verse  something  and  in 
philosophical  verse  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  wider 
hope  has  scarcely  found  a  singer  yet,  and  the  deeper  specula- 
tion has  been  very  imperfectly  and  empirically  celebrated  by 
our  poets.  Whether  love,  the  very  central  fountain  of  poetic 
inspiration  in  the  past,  can  yield  many  fresh  variations,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  That  passion  will,  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability be  treated  in  the  future  less  objectively  and  with  a 
less  obtrusive  landscape  background.  The  school  which  is 
now  expiring  has  carried  description,  the  consciousness  of 
exterior  forms  and  colours,  the  drapery  and  upholstery  of 
nature,  to  its  extreme  limit.  The  next  development  of  poetry 
is  likely  to  be  very  bare  and  direct,  unembroidered,  perhaps 
even  aiid,  in  character.  It  will  be  experimental  rather  than 
descriptive,  human  rather  than  animal.  So  at  least  we 
vaguely  conjecture.  But  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  art  will  retain  that  poignant  charm 
over  undeveloped  minds,  and  that  exquisite  fascination, 
which  for  so  many  successive  generations  Lave  made  poetry 
the  wisest  and  the  fairest  friend  of  youth. 
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"IN    DARKEST   ENGLAND." 

PROGRESS  ALONG   THE   WAY   OUT. 

General  Booth  is  getting  to  work.  On  January  the 
29th  he  had  a  thanksgiving  service  in  St.  James's  Hall,  to 
celebrate  the  raising  of  the  £100,000  necessary  for  the 
initiation  of  his  great  scheme.  From  All  the  World,  I 
take  the  following  particulars  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  is  about  to  be  done  ; — 

We  opened  the  Ark  on  the  23rd.  That's  the  Poor  Man's 
M^tropole.  A  man  can  have  a  bed  in  a  four-bedded  room 
for  fourpence,  or  a  little  room  all  to  himself  for  sixpence, 
with  a  chance  to  wash  his  clothes  and  have  a  hot  bath  witli- 
ont  extra  charge.  What  food  he  wants,  he  can  buy  on  the 
restaurant  plan,  cheap  enough. 

The  Prison  Gate  Home,  in  Hardwell  Square,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Barker,  was  opened  on  January  30th.  It 
accommodates  fifty  men.  These  will  work  at  the  factory 
coniiected  with  the  Home,  or  at  one  of  our  other  factories  as 
seems  best. 

A  Food  Depot,  Shelter,  and  Poor  Man's  Metropole,"all  in 
one,  was  opened  at  Stanhope  Street  on  January  31st.  The 
Match  Factory  is  as  yet  undecided  upon. 

A  Food  and  Shelter  Depot,  with  a  Factory,  will  be  opened 
in  Bradford  in  a  few  weeks.  In  Leeds,  buildings  are  now 
undergoing  alteration  for  the  same  purpose. 

Colonel  Thurman  has  been  appointed  Secretary  for  Emi- 
gration. He  will  be  glad  to  furnish  information  to  all 
intending  emigrants,  whether  they  are  going  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army  or  not,  to  secure  information 
as  to  the  reliability  of  situations  to  which  they  may  be 
going,  to  see  them  safely  on  board  ship,  and  arrange  for 
them  to  be  met  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  port. 

Commissioners  Booth- Clibborn  have  decided  to  temporarily 
open  most  of  their  halls  in  the  cities  of  France  as  night 
shelters.  Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  their  use  as 
shelters  will  not  interfere  with  the  legular  conduct  of 
meetings  therein.  The  Parisian  halls  of  Belleville  and  Rue 
de  Charenton  have  been  thus  utilised  since  January  12th,  the 
one  for  the  accommodation  of  men,  the  ether  for  women. 

Messrs.  Howe  and  Co.  have  published  "  General  Booth 
and  His  Critics :  an  Analysis  of  General  Booth's  Scheme, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  Criticisms  of 
Professor  Huxley,  C.  S.  Lock,  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
Others."  The  book  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  Greenwood,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  and  will  contain  a  summary  of  the  new-t^ust  deed  in 
connection  with  the  General's  scheme. 

*'  Captain  Lobe,"  a  story  of  the  Salvation  Army,  written 
a  year  or  two  ago,  by  Miss  Harkness,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  John  Law,  has  been  published  in  a  shilling 
volume,  with  a  preface  by  General  Booth.  It  gives  a  very 
striking-  and  faithful  picture  of  the  Salvation  Army  by 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  certain  to 
command  great  attention. 

THE   SALVATION   ARMY   ACCOUNTS. 

The  Salvation  Army  Accounts  have  recently  come  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  various  v/eekly  periodicals. 
Comparing  the  accounts  of  the  year  1890  with  those  for  1889, 
the  accounts  for  the  former  year  are,  states  the  Accountant^ 
kept  in  a  decidedly  better  form  than  were  those  of  the 
previous  year,  one  of  the  chief  improvements  being  in 
the  balance-sheet,  where  the  assets  and  liabilities  are  no 
longer  massed  together  on  each  side,  but  are  clearly  dis- 
sociated, so  that  a  reader  can  ascertain  how  much  the  Army 
owes,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  property  it  possesses 
in  detail.  A  detailed  list  of  subscribers  to  the  various 
departments  is  also  given;  but  why  do  not  the  authorities 
give  the  subscribers  names  in  all  cases,  e.g.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  f  The  funds  of  the  Social  Reform 
Wing  ought  to  he  kept  absolutely  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Army.     Referring  to  the  question  of  the  Salvation 


Army  Bank,  wdiich  is  to  grant  annuities  on  unusual  terms, 
and  to  give  depositors  exceptionally  large  rates  of  interest, 
the  Accountant  considers  it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme 
for  any  ordinary  trustee  to  invest  trust  funds  in  response 
to  the  appeal  made,  and  for  General  Booth's  own  reputa- 
tion he  should  furnish  the  public  with  more  distinct  and 
explicit  information  as  to  \\ovf  he  proposes  to  efiect  his 
object  in  any  ordinary  and  orthodox  manner.  A  critic 
in  Truth,  under  the  heading  "Scrutator,"  has  been  com- 
menting on  these  accounts,  and  accuses  the  Army's- 
accountants  of  signing  inaccurate  statements.  These 
gentlemen  reply  in  the  Accountant,  and  protest  that 
the  accounts  are  perfectly  accurate,  and  are  supported  in 
that  view  by  the  editor  of  the  Accountant,  who,  after 
reviewing  the  whole  situation,  sums  up  the  matter  by 
suggesting  that  the  General  should  show  what  money  he 
has  taken  from  the  Army  funds  for  his  own  use  and  his 
family,  and  he  should  also  reassure  the  public  that  the 
subscriptions  of  the  Social  Reform  Wing  will  be  rigidly 
kept  apart,  and  that  no  profit  will  be  made  out  of  the 
connection  by  the  Salvation  Army  itself.  From  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  vicAV  the  Army's  accounts  are  very 
creditable  specimens,  and  it  would  be  well  if  other 
charitable  institutions  kept  theirs  as  carefully  and  clearly. 

ENGLISH    CATHOLICS    AND    THE    SOCIAL    QUESTION. 

However  diverse  the  opinions  entertained  of  General 
Booth's  scheme,  it  has  at  least  exercised  a  quickening 
influence  on  all  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Devas,  in  the  Dublin  lie  view,  in  his  notico  of  the 
relation  of  '"'  English  Catholics  and  the  Social  Problem,"'' 
thus  expresses  his  indebtedness,  as  a  Catholic,  to  General 
Booth  :— 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  General  Booth  for  placing  so  clearly 
before  a  vast  audience  we  could  never  have  hoped  to  reach 
the  very  view  v/e  have  long  expressed  or  held  on  the- 
horrible  character  of  the  godless  prisons,  godless  workhouses, 
godless  schools,  godless  homes  that  disgrace  our  land  ^ 
for  having  so  loudly  proclaimed  that  these  evils  are  not 
incurable,  and  above  all  for  having  so  boldly  asserted  the 
absolute  need  of  all-pervading  religious  influence,  and  that 
it  is  primarily  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  soul  that  he  seeks- 
the  salvation  of  the  body.  True,  the  reformation  he  is  seek- 
ing will  never  be  effected  by  the  Salvation  Army,  not  even  in 
its  first  fervour  and  unimpaired  organisation.  That  reforma- 
tion can  only  be  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Christian  State  ;  but  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Christian 
restoration  of  society  according  to  tlie  mind  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  no  one  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  has  done 
better  work  than  General  Booth  ;  and  his  efficacy  may  be 
tested  by  the  violence  and  bitterness  of  the  attack  made  upon 
him  by  one  of  the  arch-enemies  of  the  Ghristinn  name. 

Mr.  Devas  urges  the  necessity  for  poor  law  and  prison 
reform,  and  unanimity  among  Catholics  touching  social 
questions,  of  shaking  hands  all  round,  of  presenting  an 
unbroken  front  to  their  common  foes,  and  a  clear,  uni- 
form, social  doctrine  to  the  vast  multitudes  now  dis- 
quieted by  the  growth  of  social  dangers,  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  contradictions  and  feebleness  of  irreligioua 
social  science.  The  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  are,  in 
the  reviewer's  judgment,  the  most  likely  to  prove  im- 
partial mediators  in  industrial  struggles,  as  they  are 
drawn  from  all  classes  and  represent  no  class,  but  are 
interested  in  all.  Of  the  question  of  State  interference, 
he  declares  in  its  favour  when  it  prevents  the  destruction 
of  the  domestic  and  social,  the  religious  and  moral  order, 
and  does  not  exceed  its  legitimate  functions.  On  this 
all  Christians  are  agreed  ;  the  measure  of  intervention 
may  be  discussed,  but  not  the  principle. 
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VARIOUS   NOTICES. 

Mrs.  Butler,  in  the  Davm  for  January,  says  : — 
No  word  of  criticism  of  General  Booth's  Scheme  shall  ever 
appear  in  tlie  pnges  of  the  humble  little  Down.  Criticism  is 
ungrateful  in  the  presence  of  such  a  large-hearted  and  prac- 
tical scheme— such  a  gigantic  elfort  inspired  by  the  love  of 
humanity.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  rich  and 
so  poor  as  our  poor  England  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  a  channel 
is  found,  wide  enough  to  carry  much  of  the  gold  of  the  rich 
and  kindly  disposed  down  to  the  abodes  of  misery.  Some  of 
G-eneral  Booth's  expressions,  happily  apt  for  the  times,  are 
translated,  and  have  beconie  proverbial  in  other  countries 
besides  England.  The  "submerged  tenth,"  "Zc  dixieme 
submerge^'  is  constantly  is  use.  The  scheme  and  book  are 
stirring  up  thought  and  action  in  other  European  cities ; 
thank  God  ! 

The  Congregational  Hevieiv  says  : — 

General  Booth,  it  must  be  said,  has  been  happy  in  some  of 
his  critics.  Professor  Huxley  ought  to  secure  him  many 
thousands — probably  has  done  so.  The  learned  scientist 
writes  with  all  the  authority  and  with  all  the  intolerance  of 
an  infallible  pope,  and  destroys  the  force  of  any  of  his  ob- 
jections which  deserve  attention  by  his  railing  against 
*'  corybantic  Christianity."  We  are  no  admirers  of  Salvation 
Arm}'-  methods,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  where  Agnosticism 
sneers  at  "  cor^'bantic  Christianity"  it  should  at  least  be 
able  to  point  to— say  a  hundredth  part  of  work  done  for  the 
mitigation  of  human  sorrow  and  the  reform  of  moral  cha- 
racter by  these  despised  "  ranters."  When  to  fierce  tirades 
like  these  is  added  the  half -expressed  but  really  bitter  dis- 
approval of  the  Times,  the  fortune  of  the  movement  ought  to 
be  made. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  in  Our  Day,  reviewing  the  book, 
says  :— 

Practical  American  reformers  would  prefer  to  begin  farther 
back  and  make  the  liquor  traffic  an  outlaw.  As  to  the  city 
shelters,  the  farm  colonies,  and  the  colonies  over-sea,  they 
will  prove  to  be  efficient  but  not  sufficient  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  right  treatment  of  the  perishing  poor.  The 
Christian  tone  which  sounds  through  every  page  of  General 
Booth's  book  like  a  bugle-note  is  an  inspiration.  It  only  needs 
to  be  followed  unflinchingly  into  prsiotical  experience  to 
suggest  remedies  for  all  the  present  inadequacies  of  his 
plan.  

TEE  HUMANISING   OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  our  Association 
for  the  Humanising  of  Workhouses,  although  very  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  unfortu- 
nately do  not  seem  ta  comm.'=ind  therr  pelver.  in  all  casep 
to  the  guardians  and  their  officials.  In  several  instances 
the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Revieav,  which  was  sent 
to  the  chaplains  of  the  workhouses  to  be  handed  to 
the  inmates,  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  by 
the  rev.  gentlemen,  and  have  failed  to  reach  their 
destination.  In  order  to  establish  some  means  of 
communication  between  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses and  the  outside  world,  I  enclosed  with  each  copy 
of  Review^  a  circular  letter,  "To  my  Friends  in  the  Work- 
house," asking  them  for  friendly  hints  as  to  the  supply 
of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  tobacco,  together  with 
information  concerning  visitors,  concerts,  and  music.  I 
enclosed  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  for  reply.  In  very  few  instances  does  this 
communication  appear  to  have  reached  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  rather  a  nice 
legal  question  whether  the  officials,  even  when 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
have  a  right  to  steal  my  stamps.  The  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  do  not  cease  to  be  British  snl)jects  because 
they  are  in  a  workhouse,  and  I  should  like  to  know^ 
%vhether  tlie  local  Poor-law  authorities  have  a  right  to 


intercept  any  communications  addressed  to  them,  and  to 
appropriate  for  their  own  use  the  postage  stamps  sent  for 
reply.  The  Guardians  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  seem 
to  have  no  doubt  upon  this  subject,  judging  from  the 
following  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  clerk  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  my  Board  to  thank  you  for 
sending  the  Review  of  Reviews  (Christmas  Number)  for 
the  use  of  the  workhouse  inmates,  but  they  strongly  depre- 
cate the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  the  form  enclosed 
therein  was  sent,  as  it  is  contrary  to  good  discipfine  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  if  repeated  they 
w411  feel  reluctantly  compelled  not  to  allow  any  paper  to 
come  in. 

The  form  enclosed  is  returned  herewith. 

January  28th,  1891. 

ADVICE  TO  A  WOULD-BE  JOURNALIST. 

AN    UNPUBLISHED    LETTER   OF   TIIOIuAS    CARLYLE's. 

In  Poet-lore  for  January  Mr.  Kingsland  prints  what  he 
sa3^s  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Carlyle's.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  last  that  our  Venerable  Chief  wrote 
wdth  his  own  hand,  for  it  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that 
the  muscular  power  of  his  right  hand  failed  him.  It  is 
written  in  blue  pencil.  His  correspondent,  Avith  much 
temerity,  had  asked  his  advice  concerning  the  pursuit  of 
journalism  in  lieu  of  the  printer's  craft,  and  the  advice 
given  (and  in  this  instance  followed  for  a  time  at  least) 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  Chelsea,  1  April,  1870. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  manifests  a  great  deal  of  goodwill 
to  me  )  for  which  I  am  much  obliged.  It  also  bespeaks  in 
yourself  an  amiable  and  honourable  disposition,  and  a  stock  of 
natural  faculties  and  aspirations,  which,  if  well  cultivated  and 
wisely  guided,  may  turn  to  excellent  account  for  you  in  life. 

"I  by  no  means  advise  you  to  look  towards  '  Literature  ' 
as  a  goal !  I  do  advise  you  to  continue  seriously  devoting 
all  your  leisure  hours  to  acquirement  of  solid  knowledge  and 
clearer  and  clea.rer  understanding  of  yourself  and  of  the 
world  that  is  about  you  ;  if,  in  the  course  of  years,  you  should 
clearly  feel  yourself  to  have  attained  some  real  n-isdoin  of 
Conduct  and  Thinking,  and  then  to  have  actually  sometliing 
to  say,  there  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in  your  saying  it  by 
any  honest  method  ;  but  probably  also  there  may  be  little  or 
no  advantage  (xo  yourself,  above  all)  ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
count  as  certain  that  such  a  result  (the  one  real  sanction  for 
literary  enterprise)  will  arrive  in  one's  own  case  while  still 
undecided  !  It  is  true,  multitudes  of  persons  do  rush  into  News- 
paper and  other  Literature  ivithoirt  the  shadow  of  any  such 
sanction  ;  but  their  life,  accordingly,  turns  out  to  be  miser- 
able, mfd,  and  despicable,  almost  beyond  that  of  an}'  orhe:* 
class  of  men  I  know!  You  may  believe  me,  an  honest, 
rational,  and  really  good  printer's  course  of  life  offers  far 
more  capabilities  in  the  world  at  present ;  especially  in  the 
British  world,  with  its  many  colonies,  etc.  etc. 

"Be  wise,  be  steadfast,  modest,  diligent,  you  will  infallibly 
arrive  at  something  ycod, — and  if  it  be  a  qmet  thing  instead 
of  a  noisy,  think  yourself  all  the  luckier!  .  Wishing  you 
heartil}"  well. — Yours  sincerely, 

"T.  Carlyle." 


The  following  are  the  photographers  of  the  portraits 
illustrating   our     "Character    Sketch"    on     j^ages    122 
and  132  :— 
Madame  Olga  Novikoff  ...  EUiott  and  Fry,  55,  Baher  St. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Froude       Bo.  do. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake Bo.  do. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  ...  Stereoscopic  Co., Vi.(),liegent  St. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  ...  Bo.  do. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Overbeck  ...  Bussell and  Sons, 17,  BaJ^er  St. 

Gen.  Alex.  Kireeff Sclwvfcld  and  Co.,  St.  Feters- 

hurg. 

M.  Katkoff ...   Cliapyrau,  St.  Fetcrslyurg. 

M.  Ivan  Aksakoff Mehius,  Moscow. 


Am  IN   THE   MAGAZINES, 


Art  Journal.    February,    is.  6(1. 

"  La  Promessa  Sposa."  Fror.tispiece.  From 
the  Picture  by  Henry  Woods,  R  A. 

The  Pilgrim's  Way.  Mrs.  Henry  Ady  (Julia 
Cartwright).     (lllua.) 

The  StaeJel  Art  Institute,  Frankfort.  (HIus.) 
Clande  Philips. 

Lord  Tennyson  s  Childhood.  II.  (IlUis.)  P. 
Anderson  Graliam, 

Recent  Photography.  (Ilius.)  Charles  Hast- 
ings. 

Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  P.R.I.  (HIus.)  Frederick 
Wedmo'e. 

The  late  Sir  J,  E.  Boehm,  R.A. 

Century  Magazine. 
Theodore  Rousseau  and  the  French  Landscape 
School.     (Illus.)     C.  deK^y. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Sobriquets  of  Artists,  or  The  Real  Namf  s  of 
Italian  Painters. 

Irish  Monthly. 

Art  as  a  Prolession  and  as  a  Branch  of  Educa- 
tion.    D.  Lane, 
Magazine  of  Art.    Feb.    is. 
"  Hunger  Hath  No  Ears."     Frontispiece. 
Current  Art.     (Illus.)     Frederick  VVedmore. 
The  Proper  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawing.     II. 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    W.  Holmau 

Hunt. 
The  Portraits    of  John  Ruskin  (concluded). 

(Illus.)    M.  H.  Spielraann. 
The  Use  of  Metal  in  Bound  Books.     (Illus.) 

S.  T.  Prideaux. 
The  late  Sir  Joseph  Edgar  Boehm,  Bart.,  R.A. 

(Illus.)    M.  H.  S. 
John   Warr-ngton  Wood,  Sculptor.      (Illus.) 

T.  Wilmot. 
Japanese  Pottery.     (Illus.)    Ernest  Hait. 
Nev,^  England  Magazine.    Jan. 
Alexander  Pope,  an  Anieiican  Landseer.  with 

Portrait    and    other    Illustrations.      F.    T. 

Robinson. 
Nineteenth  Century. 
Turnerian  Landscape  :  an  Arrested  Art.    A. 

W.  Hunt. 
Photographic  Quarterly.    Jan.    2s. 
Frontispiece.      "  Conlidences.'"      Shapoor  N. 

Bhedward. 
Originality— A  Talk  in  the  Studio.      11.   P. 

Robinson. 
Rationalistic  Focussing.    Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert. 
Geological  Photography.    A.  S.  Reid. 
Artistic  Photography.     (Illus.).     J.  Andrews. 
Photography  from  Yachts  and  Boats.    (Illus.) 

Howard  Farmer. 
The  Aims  of  Artistic  Photography,      Ernest 

J.  Humphrey. 
Photographic  Portraiture.    Alfred  Paterson. 
Airand  Ventilation.  (Illus.)  C.  H.  Bothamley. 
Instantaneous     Photography     Thirty     Years 

Ago.    (Illus.)    Valentine  Blanchard. 
Proposed  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphy.    Major  J.  Fortune  Nott. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

NeaiK)litan  Art-Michetti.       (Illus.)      A.   F= 
Jacassy. 
Stimmen  Aus  Maria  Laach.    Jan, 

Rciiibrandr  as  a  Teacher.     A.  Baumgartner. 

Uber  Land  und  Meer.    Heft  7. 
Professor  Karl  Becker,      With    portrait  and 
illustrations. 
Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monatshefte. 
Jan. 
Willielm    Gentz.     With    portrait    and  other 
illustrations.     I.  Gentz, 
Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.    Heft  4. 

New  Sketches.  Albert  Hendschel.     (Illus.) 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  January, 
yu  cents. 
Impressions  in  Photography,    A.  J.  Treat, 
The  Application  of  Photography  to  Mytho- 
logical and  other  Ideal  Subjects.     Charles 
W.  Hearn. 
Hints  and   Suggestions  as  to  Study,  Posing, 
?nd     Composition     of     Mytho'ogical     and 
Poetical  Pnotographs, 


Art  Journal.— This  magazine  has  a  very  good  accoinit  of  the  Staedel  Art- 
Institute  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  xV  more  interesting  article  is  that  on 
Lord  Tennyson's  "  Childhood,"  begun  in  the  January  number,  which  now 
brings  the  Laureate's  career  down  to  1827, when  he  had  but  a  '^  a  few  months 
more  of  boy  life  to  lounge  away  in  Lincolnshire  rambles  ;  to  muse  by  quaint 
gateways  entering  into  ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady ;  to  dream  under  the 
shadow  of  the  grey  village  spires  ;  to  watch  rustic  lads  and  lasses  love-making 
by  the  hayricks  ;  to  hear  Harry  and  Charlie  sing  to  their  team." 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.— The  first  article  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts  is  devoted  to  ''Paul  Veronese  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,"  and  is 
fully  and  beautifully  illustrated.  The  following  extract  from  the  letterpress 
gives  the  note  of  M.  Charles  Yriarte's  appreciation  of  his  subject : — • 

"We  say  the  "  Virgins  of  Raphael  "  as  we  say  the  "  Woroen  of  Veronese."  The 
first  borrow  their  beauty  from  divine  attributes  ;  the  second  arrive  at  divinity 
by  their  human  perfection,  by  nobility,  grace,  charity,  and  by  kindness,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  Veronese,  and  it  is  his  secret.  With  him 
all  poetry  starts  from  reality ;  it  does  not  descend  from  heaven  upon  earthy 
but  is  inherent  to  earth  .  .  .  Venetians  have  seen  and  known  his  models. 
They  live,  they  smile,  they  speak ;  they  also  have  been  inscribed  upon  the 
Golden  Book.  In  Paolo  there  is  nothing  ascetic,  no  reverse,  no  profound 
melancholy,  no  undecided  gleams  in  which  vision  loses  itself  and  thought  is 
swallowed  up.  All  is  alive,  vibrating,  radiant,  sun  and  light  inundate  the  canvas. 
He  has  not  even  the  great  tricks  of  style  of  a  painter  who  drowns  one  side  of 
a  composition  in  shadow ;  daylight  penetrates  everywhere ;  he  models  in  full 
light,  faces  swim  in  ether,  golden  hair  receives  the  caresses  of  the  sun,  jewels 
sparkle,  white  shoulders  and  exquisite  necks  are  iridescent  with  mother-of-pearl 
reflections,  magnificent  stuffs  all  in  large  patterns  and  wide  folds  show  up  the 
slightest  colours  of  their  tissue  ;  all  is  frank  and  straightforward ;  all  is  just 
and  true ;  the  brush  scatters  light  and  life,  and  dispenses  it  with  the  liberality 
of  genius." 

Among  the  other  articles  for  January,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  a 
continuation  of  M.  Charles  Ephrussi's  ''  Biography  of  Gerard,"  which  brings 
the  fashionable  painter  of  kings  to  that  most  pleasing  stage  of  a  good  man's 
career  in  which  he  is  able,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  success,  to  help 
on  many  a  struggling  successor.  Ary  Schefi'er  owed  to  a  timely  order  obtained 
by  Gerard's  exertions  the  continuance  of  his  career  as  a  painter,  which  he, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  disappointment,  had  resolved  to 
abandon.  Leopold  Robert  was  not  saved  from  eventual  suicide,  but  his 
early  years  were  cheered  and  his  talents  developed  by  Gerard's  encourage- 
ment. Ingres  also  was  helped  to  get  his  foot  upon  the  ladder.  Among  the 
illustrations  in  this  article  an  engraving  of  a  delightful  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Ponte-Carvo,  gives  an  excellent  conception  of  the  charm  of  Gerard's 
style. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  brings  to  a  conclusion  his 
series  of  very  interesting  articles  on  the  "Portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin."  The 
illustrations  show  us  Mr.  Ruskin  as  he  Avas  in  1880,  1881,  1882,  and  1884. 
The  picture  of  1880  is  from  a  bust  by  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  who 
himself  forms  the  subject  of  another  sketch  in  the  same  magazine.  John 
Warrington  Wood,  the  scidptor,  who  died  in  1886,  also  has  an  article  to 
himself. 

Vom  FelS  zum  Meer. — A  word  should  be  given  to  Albert  Hendschel's 
sketches.  Just  before  Christmas  1871,  a  publisher  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
exhibited  in  his  windoAV  a  few  leaves  from  a  portfolio  of  drawings, 
and  they  immediately  attracted  great  attention.  The  windows  were 
besieged  Avith  people,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  sketches  were  sold  so  that 
new  editions  were  speedily  called  for.  No  one  knew  anything  of  the  artist 
who  at  one  stroke  had  created  such  an  extraordinary  sensation  by  his 
representations  of  scenes  and  events  from  real  life  and  of  certain  characters 
familiar  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort.  With  an  unusually  faithful  memory 
for  details  of  anything  he  had  once  seen,  and  with  much  good-nature  and 
fine  humoin%  the  most  trivial  circurn.stances  of  life  grcAv  under  his  creative 
hand  into  interesting  character  sketches  of  the  first  rank.  The  artist  died 
in  1884,  scarcely  forty  years  of  age.  The  new  sketches  are  a  selection  from 
his  unpublished  drawings. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF  THE   MONTH. 


OWING  to  the 
terrible  fogs  that 
sve  have  been  having, 
London  photographers 
have  had  but  few  sitters, 
and  have  also  been 
unable  to  ijroduce  the 
usual  average  of  work. 

POLITICAL. 

Mkssrs.  Kussell  Axn 
Soxs,  Bakkr  Strekt. 

Madame  Olga  Novi- 
koffCO.K.)  Taken  in 
four  positions— three 
standing  up,  the  other 
head  and  shoulders. 

The  late  Charles 
Brad  la  ugh.  Head 
and  shouldets.  Fine 
portrait  of  the  late 
Member  for  North- 
ampton. 

SOCIAL. 

Messrs.  Russell  and 
Soxs,  Baker  Street. 

Mr.  Gill.  Q.C.  Head 
and  shoulJeis. 

Lady  Egerton  of  Tat- 
ton.  Head  and  shoul- 
ders. Outdoor  cos- 
tume. 

Lady  Lethbridg-e- 

Head  and  shoulders. 
Evening  dress. 

Messrs.  Chancellor 
AND  Son,  Dublin. 

Lord  Treagh.  Head 
and  shoulders. 

Lady  Treagh.   Bust. 
IIELIGIOUS. 

EUSSELL  AND  SONS. 

The  Rev.  Gunion 

Rutherford.  Head 
and  shoulders.  Excel- 
lent likeness s  of  the 
Headmaster  of  West- 
minster School. 

Dr.  Magee.  Head  and 
shou  ders.  Likeness  of 
the  Archbishop-Desig- 
nate of  York. 


From  a  photo  by'\  r 


WALT  WHITMAN. 


{Gill  ajid  Co 


Dean  Gregory,  of  St. 
Paul's.  Full  face.  Es- 
cellent  portrait  of  the 
successor  of  Dean 
Church. 

Dean     of    Achenny. 

Three-quarters  length. 
Sitting  position. 

Dr.  Perowne.  P<  rtrait 
of  the  Bishop- Desig- 
nate of  Worcester. 

R.  Stanij  V  AND  Co. 
A  Consistory  at  the 
Vatican,  1890.  Most 
curious  b'rd's-eye  view 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  sur- 
rounded b^'  his  House- 
hold and  the  Sacred 
College.  Taken  with 
a  detective  camera.  ' 

LITERARY. 

Russell  and  Sons. 

Rider  Haggard,  Esq. 

Excellent  likeness  of 
the  author  of  "  King 
Solomon's  Mines." 

THEATRICAL. 

Russell  and  Sons. 

Miss    Rose   Norreys. 

Three-quarter  length. 

We  have  also  received— 
The  Theatre,  contain- 
ing portraits  of  Miss 
Attalie  Claire  and  of 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  as 
"  Harry  Dunstable  "  in 
"  A  Million  of  Money." 

Fashion    and    Sport 

have  published  during 
the  month  of  January 
photographs  of  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  and 
Lord  Carnegie. 

Notable  Women  at 
Home,  for  February, 
contains  portraits  of 
Lady  Algernon  Borth- 
wick,  Lady  Monckton, 
and  Miss  Jessie  Bond. 

"OUR     CELE- 
BRITIES. 

February.  Published  by 
Sampson  Low.  Photo- 
graphs by  Walery. 
Edited  by  Percy  Not- 
cutt,  Esq. 
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THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

I  HAVE  referred  elsewhere  to  the  two  chief  articles  in 
the  Contemporary  for  February,  Count  Tolstoi's  blast 
against  tobacco,  and  Dr.  Abbott's  exposition  of  his  views 
as  to  the  resurrection.  There  are  other  articles  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

;   ,  POPULAR   MOVEMENTS   IN  INDIA. 

Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  writing  under  this  title,  sets  forth 
the  influences  at  work  in  India  which  have  led  to  the 
three  popular  movements,  and  he  also  explains  the  stage 
at  which  each  of  these  movements  has  arrived.  The 
Government,  he  says — 

Has  accepted  the  offers  of  troops  made  by  the  princes  of 
the  Feudatory  States  ;  it  has  ^hown  how  far  it  is  willing  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  our  own  subjects  in  the  British 
Provinces,  with  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  ;  it  has  taken  action  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
social  reformers  for  th-e  protection  of  child-brides. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  a  cheery  optimist,  and  he  finds,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  National  Congress  proposes  to  send 
one  hundred  delegates  to  England  to  state  their 
case  on  British  platforms,  a  splendid  recognition  of  the 
British  position  as  the  mother  country  of  her  great 
empire  throughout  the  world.  It  tells  us  in  most 
unmistakable  language  that  India  herself  beheves  in  the 
justice  of  England. 

MR.  FREEMAN  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  Freeman  writes  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke  on  ancient 
Church  endowments,  and  sets  forth  in  the  clearest  and 
strongest  way  the  conclusions  which  he  states  more  at 
length  in  his  little  book,  "  On  Endowments.  What  Are 
They  ?  "  He  adds  a  few  sayings  which  he  thinks  may 
clear  the  way  on  both  sides.  First,  he  advises  disputants 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  talking  about  the  property  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  property  so  described  is 
really  held  by  a  crowd  of  corporations,  solely  and 
aggregately  endowed  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners.  Secondly,  he  advises  that  no  one  should 
confuse  the  issue  by  talking  as  if  the  existing  ecclesias- 
tical property  was  taken  from  one  Church  and  given 
to  another  at  the  fteformation.  There  was  no  general 
taking  away  from  one  set  of  persons  and  gi\^ng  to 
another.  Lastly,  he  deprecates  the  use  of  the 
term  "  national  property,"  for  national  property  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  does  not  now  exist  among  us. 
The  State  has  supreme  power  over  ecclesiastical  property, 
as  it  has  over  all  property,  and  he  thinks  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  unwillingness  to  admit  this  is  due  to 
the  undervaluing  of  the  power  of  the  State  over  other 
kinds  of  property. 

SOME   OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Traill,  in  a  paper  called  "■  Eomance  Reahsticised," 
suggests  various  illustrations  of  the  results  that  would 
follow  from  the  treatment  of  certain  classical  plays  and 
romances  according  to  the  analytical  methods  of  the 
latest  school  of  modern  fiction.  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice  giv&s  us  a  biographico-historical  paper  on  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Romanes  praises  very  highly  the 
scientific  genius  of  Aristotle  within  the  four  corners  of 
biology.  He  declares  that  Aristotle  deserves  the  venera- 
tion of  modern  men  for  his  amazing  instinct  of  scientific 
nzcthod  and  his  immense  power  of   grasping  generahiia- 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  follows  up  his  paper  of  last  March  on 
modern  Anglo-Catholicism  by  a  paper  very  solid  and 
weighty  as  his  manner  is,  the  object  of  which  is  to  demon- 
strate how  little  the  Anglo-Catholic  polity  resembles  the- 
New  Testament  Church. 

Of  that  Church  it  is,  according  to  its  own  claims,  either 
the  direct  and  legitimate  descendant,  or  it  is  nothing.  Com- 
pared with  its  putative  source,  the  contrasts  and  even  con- 
tradictions are  much  more  striking  than  the  resemblances, 
and  in  the  respects  and  degree  in  which  it  differs  it  does 
equal  injustice  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  a,nd  of  His- 
people.  The  most  inveterate  schismatic  is  the  person  or  the 
party  that  draws  round  himself  cr  itself  a  circle,  and  says^ 
"within  this  ^s  the  sphere  of  God's  '  covenanted  mercies ' 
all  without  is  the  region  of  the  uncovenanted.  We  are  the 
Catholic  Church ;  all  beyond  is  the  province  of  the  Sectaries. 
and  the  Sects."  There  is  nothing  in  ail  history  so  intensely 
schismatic  as  this  pseudo- Catholicism  ;-it  is  the  vanity  of  the 
sectary  in  its  worst  possible  form. 

HOW   TO   CIVILISE    MOSLEM   COUNTRIES. 

Prince  Malcom  Khan,  in  a  brief  but  suggestive  paper 
on  "  Persian  Civilisation,"  declares  that  Europe  will  never 
civilise  Persia  until  she  can  persuade  the  Mussulmans 
that  civilisation  is  not  anti-Mussulman.  At  present  the 
Mohammedans  are  convinced  uhat  all  proposals  to  make 
railways,  to  spread  trade,  and  to  introduce  reforms  are 
simply  phases  of  a  new  crusade  against  Islam,  a  crusade 
of  science  carried  on  by  policy,  by  trade,  and  by  financial 
power.  Mohammedans  have  only  one  principle,  and  that 
is  their  religion.  Except  the  one  thing  of  polygamy^ 
Prince  Malcom  Khan  maintains  that  there  is  not  a  single 
point  on  which  Islam  is  in  contradiction  v*ith  civihsing; 
principles.  The  only  chance  of  making  progress  in  the 
Mohammedan  world  is  to  induce  the  ingenious  Moham- 
medan to  believe  that  our  own  principles  have  aU  been 
transplanted  from  the  Koran. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  little  progress  which  we  see  in 
Persia  and  Turkey,  especially  in  Persia,  is  due  to  this  fact, 
that  some  people  have  taken  your  European  principles,  and 
instead  of  saying  that  they  came  from  EuiojDe,  from  England, 
Prance  or  Germany,  have  said :  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Europeans  ;  these  are  the  true  principles  of  our  own  religion 
(and,  indeed,  that  is  quite  true)  which  have  been  talien  1]^ 
Enrojyeans  !  "    That  has  had  a  marvellous  effect  at  once. 

ATHENS    REVISITED. 

The  most  valuable  political  paper  in  the  number  is 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  paper  on  "Athens  Revdsited."  He 
gives  a  very  interesting  and  hopeful  account  of  the 
Greek  capital.  Deputy  Lefevre  travelled  eastwards  with 
Philosopher  Harrison,  and  he  agrees  with  his  travelling 
companion  as  to  the  duty  of  returning  the  Elgin  Marbles 
to  their  native  land.  He  took  part  in  the  public  demons- 
trations that  preceded  the  Greek  general  elections,  and 
heard  the  crowd  greet  M.  Tricoapis  with  "  Long  life  to- 
God  in  heaven  and  Tricoupis  on  earth."  The  more 
Mr.  Lefevre  sees  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  more  con^ 
vinced  he  is  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Greel:"«  of 
old.  Ulysses  rather  than  Achilles  it  still  their  model 
hero.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  interviewed  M.  Tricoupis,  and 
if  he  had  been  a  wise  man  he  would  have  sent  a  full 
report  of  his  interview  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  where  it 
would  have  attract  ed  more  immed'ate  attention  than  it 
is  possible  to  secure  for  a  belated  article  in  a  montiiiy 
review. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  Itevieio  is  taken  up  by 
a  terrible  article  of  forty  pages  in  length,  entitled 
*''  Ruosian  Finance — the  Racking  of  the  Peasantry,"  by 
that  man  in  a  mask,  "  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin,''  who,  it  is  de- 
clared, is  not  now  living  in  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  there  is  no  "  Mr.  Lanin," 
but  the  im})ortance  of  the  article  does  not  depend  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  he  makes,  some  of  which  are  terrible. 

THE   CONDITION   OF   THE   RUSSIAN   PEASANTRY. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  article  is  f ounfl  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  book  pubhshed  last  year  by  M. 
l^emirovitch-Dantshenko : — 

Suffering,  tortured,  ruined  people!  Who  will  stand  up  for 
you  ?  It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  crawling  thing  thai  does 
not  feed  upon  you !  My  conception  of  Russia  is  that  of  a 
huge  giant  put  to  sleep  by  magic  spells  ;  every  unclean  and 
slimy  thing  has  meanwhile  crept  upon  him,  ever}'  species  of 
vermin  is  continuously  gnawing  him  without  satisfying  its 
greed.  Lichens  are  on  him,  and  mosses  have  grown  over 
him.  His  body  is  stretched  out  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
forest  has  grown  up  around  him  ;  and  in  the  forest  God's 
light  is  absent ;  darkness  alone  prevails. 

Nothing,  even  the  remotely  approaching  prosperity,  is 
visible  in  any  corner  of  the  Empire.  An  extraordinary 
statement  is  made,  on  the  authority  of  Sokolovski,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  concerning  the  wholesale  purchase  of  the 
children  of  peasants  who  are  carried  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  sold  hke  calves  to  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers. 

The  only  real  hope  that  glimmers  upon  the  horizon  is 
kindled  by  the  consciousness  that,  just  as  no  country 
could  be  quite  so  paradisaical  as  Finland  was  made 
out  to  be  last  month,  so  no  country  could  be  quite 
so  utterly  damned  as  Russia  is  made  out  to  be  in  the 
present  paper. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  describes  a  couple  of  days'  "  Hunting 
on  a  Norwegian  Island,"  an  authentic  narrative  of  genuine 
ivild  sport,  which  is  described  with  much  vigour,  and  is 
very  interesting  reading.  Mr.  George  Meredith  continues 
his  story.  Mr.  David  Schloss  writes  on  "  The  Road  to 
Social  Peace  "in  a  somewhat  ineffective  fasliion. 

Mr.  Wiiham  Archer's  paper  on  ^'  Critics  '  Over  the 
Coals,'  "  deals  with  the  principleslaid  down  in  the  action 
of  Besque  v.  Sarccy. 

GO    TO   KENTUCKY. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  writing  on  the  farms  of 
Trotting  Horses  in  Kentucky,  concludes  as  follows  : — 

Go  out  to  Kentucky  and  see  for  yourself  what  the  country 
is.  Your  ancestors  went  out  there  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  their  descendants  live  there.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  more  :  there  are  plenty  of  farms  to  be  had  for 
prices  you  can  afford  to  give.  You  will  enjcy  a  refined  home 
in  which  to  settle  and  bring  up  your  children.  Instead  of 
;going  to  the  North  to  invest  in  prairie-lands,  turn  your  steps 
to  Kentucky,  and  you  will  bless  me  for  haring  written  these 
few  notes  on  the  old  homesteads  of  Kentucky  and  her 
admirable  breed  of  trotting-horses. 

THE    CELT    TO    THE    FRONT. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  writes  on  "  The  Celt  in  English 
Art "  apropos  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones's  picture  of  the  Briar 
ftose. 

How  exquisite,  how  sad,  how  tender,  how  soulful  I  The 
deep  melancholy  of  the  Celtic  temper— so  human,  so 
humanising— the  rich  dower  of  a  conquered  race,  long 
oppressed  and  ground  down,  speaks  forth  with  mute  eloquence 
fron  every  storied  line  of  it.  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those 
that  tell  of  saddest  thought.    From  Ossian  to  Burne-Jones 


and  George  Meredith,  Celtic  art  in  all  forms  has  struck  that 
note  most  consistently. 

It  is  this  profound  infusion  of  Celticism  and  of  the  modern 
spirit  into  essentially  decorative  pictoral  art  that  marks,  to 
my  mind,  Burne-Jones's  true  greatness. 

The  article,  however,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
first  page,  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  Celt  in 
literature  and  politics.  The  New  Radicalism,  he  main- 
tains, is  an  essentially  Celtic  product.  But  how  does  Mr 
Grant  Allen  make  out  that  General  Booth  is  a  Celt  ? 

decorative    ELECTRIC    LIGHTING. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  has  a  brief  paper  on  'The  Develop- 
ment of  Decorative  Electricity,"  in  which  she  indicates  the 
first  tadpole  wriggle  of  an  ideal  scientific  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion required  to  produce  good  and  artistic  results.  Among 
other  suggestions  which  she  makes  is  that  an  electric 
cigar  lighter  should  hang  near  every  front  door.  She 
would  also  have  electric  lamps  in  all  the  principal 
cupboards,  linen  and  housemaid's  closets,  wine  and  coal 
cellars.  In  the  drav/ing-room  the  light  of  the  future  wiU 
be  a  reflected  light.  Many  of  her  suggestions  are  in- 
teresting, but  I  have  not  space  to  quote  them  at  length. 

MR.    OSCAR    WILDE    ON    CHRISTIANITY. 

There  is  a  very  wonderful  article,  entitled  "  The  Soul 
of  Man  under  Socialism,"  in  which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  in- 
dulges in  large  discourse  for  the  space  of  thirty  pages. 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has  written  about  many  things,  but  it 
will  surprise  most  of  his  friends  to  find  him  coming  out, 
like  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  an  interpreter  of 
Christianity : — 

''  Know  thyself"  was  written  over  the  portal  of  the  antique 
world.  Over  the  portal  of  the  new  world,  "  Be  th3^self  "  shall 
be  written.  And  the  message  of  Christ  to  man  was  simply 
"  Be  thyself  "    That  is  the  secret  of  Christ. 

His  last  word  is  that  the  new  Individualism,  for  whose 
service  Socialism,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  is  working,  is 
the  new  Hellenism.  The  worship  of  pain  has  hitherto 
dominated  the  world  ;  the  Individualism  which  Christ 
brought  can  only  be  realised  through  pain  and  in  soli- 
tude. The  Individualism  of  the  future  will  develop 
itself  through  joy.  Even  now,  in  some  places  in  the 
world,  the  mesr  age  of  Christ  is  necessary — in  Russia,  for 
instance.  There,  the  Nihilist  is  the  real  Christian,  and  the 
mediaeval  Christ  is  the  real  Christ.  There  are  a  good  many 
other  paradoxes,  after  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  customary  pattern. 


Senop  Castelar  on  Public  Affairs-— In  tli.e  EspaTia 

Moderna  Senor  Casteuvr,  in  his  "  Cromca  Truer' 
nacioncd,"  expresses  some  disapproval  of  the  English 
attitude  towards  Portugal,  and  exhibits  a  faith  in  the  future 
"civilising  mission"  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa, 
which,  if  faith  can  remove  mountains,  should  make 
the  Congo  and  Shire  railways  a  fait  accompli  without 
further  ado.  Sefior  Castelar  devotes  tvro  cr  three  pages 
to  the  situation  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  describes  Mr. 
Parnell  as  "rushing  about  his  kingdom,  which  shrinks 
avray  and  vanishes,  like  the  Peau  de  CJiagriii  of  Balzac's 
famous  tale,  under  his  very  feet."  "The  parochial 
clergy,"  he  says,  "long  ago  disgusted  that  a  Protestant 
should  dominate  a  Catholic  nation,  have  ti'.rned  against 
him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  worked  on  the  religious 
sentiments  which  are  the  true  basis  of  national  life. 
AYhere  political  sentiments  are  stronger  tiian  ancient 
faith,  it  costs  the  Irish  much  difficulty  to  detach  them 
selves  from  a  man  who  has  so  successfully  led  their 
aspirations  towards  an  attainable  goal  ;  but  where  religion 
predominates  over  political  ideas,  Parnell  appears  like 
the  fallen  c<,:igel  car*:  down  from  the  heights  of  the 
Empyrean  to  the  deepest  ab^^ss." 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  there  are  two  or  three 
articles  of  considerable  political  interest.  The  one  which 
Mr.  Brett  called  "The  Shirt  of  Nessus,"  but  which  Mr. 
Knowles  rechristened  "The  Tyranny  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Conscience,"  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE   LESSON   OF   THE   AUSTRALIAN   STRIKE. 

Mr.  Champion,  writing  on  "Trade  Unionism  in  Aus- 
tralia, "gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  great  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers.  As  Mr.  Champion 
says,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  after  assisting  at  the 
Austerlitz  of  Labour,  to  have  assisted  at  its  Moscow. 
After  three  months'  fighting  the  labour  leaders  were 
unmistakably  and  unavoidably  beaten  on  every  point  of 
the  issue.  Mr.  Champion  thus  sums  up  the  lessons  in 
strikes  : — 

It  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  most  gigantic  federation 
of  labour,  unless  it  is  handled  with  a  greater  strategic  ability 
than  is  at  present  available  in  Australia,  will  break  like  an 
egg  against  an  ironclad  when  faced  by  the  resolute  opposition 
of  employers  who  are  also  federated.  It  has  shown  that, 
difficult  as  it  is  for  employers  to  sink  their  rival  interests 
against  a  common  enemy,  they  will  do  so,  and  receive  public 
support  in  the  most  democratic  countries,  so  soon  as  labour 
makes  a  demand  which  the  public  holds  to  be  arbitrary  or 
unfair.  It  has  shown  that  a  community  composed  of  men  of 
British  descent  draws  the  line  very  firmly  at  demands  based 
on  the  idea  that  any  power  outside  Parliament  should  coerce 
a  man  into  striking,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  methods  for- 
bidden by  law.  The  bitter  experience  of  Australia  will 
indeed  have  been  wasted  unless  the  obvious  deductions  from 
this  failure  are  drawn  in  other  countries. 

THE   SCOTTISH   RAILWAY   STRIKE. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes  on  the  Scotch  railway 
strike  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  heart  and 
soul  and  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  railway  directors. 
He  says  : — 

The  firm  attitude  maintained  by  the  boards  of  directors 
was,  in  reality,  the  most  merciful  to  their  men.  Had  they 
shown  signs  of  flinching,  the  strike,  in  view  of  the  whole- 
sale intimidation  practised,  would  probably  have  become 
universal. 

Still,  the  strike  shows  even  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  his  chief  suggestions 
are  tv/o  : — 

It  would  be  desirable  to  establish  an  independent  authority 
to  whom  appeal  should  be  had — say,  in  the  case  of  railways, 
the  Kailway  Commissioners  (strengthened  possibly  by  an 
addition  to  their  number),  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  arbi- 
trate in  all  disputes  as  to  hours,  ordinary  or  overtime  pay, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  service. 

Further,  and  equally  necessary,  is  the  introduction  of  that 
principle  which  has  been  found  indispensable  in  every 
disciplined  or  partially  disciplined  force — namely,  a  system 
of  deferred  benefits. 

MR.  Gladstone's  reply  to  professor  huxley. 
The  last  paper  in  the  review  is  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  reply  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Professor  Huxley's 
attack  on  the  "swine  miracle."  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
that  he  demonstrates  that  Professor  Huxley's  contention 
that  the  swineherds  were  punished  by  Christ  for  pursuing 
a  calling  which  to  them  was  an  innocent  one  is  to  run 
counter  to  every  law  of  reasonable  historical  interpreta- 
tion. 

the   SCEPTICISAI    of   cardinal   NEWMAN. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  maintains  that  at  bottom  Cardinal 
Newman  was  a  sceptic,  although  he  accepted  with  perfect 
sincerity  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  Mr. 
Stephen's  account  of  the  Cardinal's  philosophic  position: — 


"We  can  onl}^  succeed  in  believing,  according  to  his  own 
account,  first,  by  an  arbitrary  assent  given  avowedly  in  excess 
of  reason  ;  and  then  rejecting  peremptorily  all  reasoned  oppo- 
sition ;  and  finally  by  putting  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a  vast 
organisation  with  great  powers  of  "  persuasion,"  which  it 
uses  to  silence  reason,  to  enforce  belief  in  dogma  as  a  duty, 
and  to  denounce  as  wickedness  the  inquiry  for  reasons.  A 
conclusion  peremptorily  asserted  in  this  fashion  is  simply 
scepticism  afraid  of  itself.  It  orders  us  to  believe  because, 
if  we  don't  believe,  we  shall  doubt.  That  is  virtuall}'  to  admit 
that  doubt  is  the  legitimate  and  normal  result  of  reasoning, 
which  is,  I  take  it,  the  essential  characteristic  of  scepticism, 

THE   DECLINE   OF   INDIAN   TASTE. 

Mrs.  Kingscote  pleads  for  the  formation  of  a  society  of 
scientific  and  artistic  men  who  will  inquire  into  Indian 
art,  and  even  undertake  an  expedition  of  inquiry  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Indian  taste. 
She  thinks  that  the  founding  of  industrial  schools  of  art 
and  museums,  local  exhibitions,  and  a  gigantic  and 
glorious  yearly  exhibition  of  purely  Indian  work  would 
succeed  in  effecting  a  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  India. 

A   PLEA  FOR  THE   BIRDS. 

Dr.  Jessop  describes  how  he  created  a  home  and 
refuge  for  the  little  birds  in  a  small  plantation  about  as 
large  as  Berkeley  Square.  He  maintains  that  the  Temple 
Gardens  would  swarm  with  all  kinds  of  strange  birds  in 
five  years,  if  only  they  had  some  broad  belts  of  evergreen 
shrubs  and  here  and  there  a  jungle  of  herbaceous 
plants.  As  our  office  windows  look  down  upon  the 
Temple  Gardens,  I  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Jessop's 
advice  will  be  taken  without  more  ado.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  plant  shrubberies  in  which  to  accommodate 
your  birds  in  summer.  You  must  also  provide  for  them 
in  winter. 

When  the  frost  is  severe,  and  the  ground  is  hard,  and  the 
snow  is  deep,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a  vessel  of  some 
capacity,  and  you  must  cut  up  a  big  loaf  into  blocks,  and  you 
must  sprinkle  it  with  barleymeal,  as  Mr.  Johnnie  Thrush 
recommended  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  you  must  pour 
boiling  water  upon  it,  and  stir  it  all  up  till  it  assumes  the 
consistency  of  a  pudding,  and  you  must  add  a  handful  of 
hempseed.  Then  you  must  have  a  space  of  two  or  three 
yards  square  swept  of  the  snow,  and  you  must  spoon  out  the 
delicious  mixture,  and  then  you  will  see  what  you  will  see 

But  I  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  of  Dr.  Jessop's 
prescription,  which  nearly  fills  a  page  of  the.  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  upshot  of  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  hard 
winter  it  will  not  cost  you  more  than  five  or  six  shillings 
to  feed  your  birds  through  the  hardest  of  frosts. 

SOME    OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hunt  points  out  some  causes  why  what 
he  calls  Turnerian  landscape  art  has  been  checked  since 
the  time  of  Turner,  Cox,  and  Linnell : — 

Thirst  for  new  knowledge,  a  disposition  to  test  all  con- 
ventionalities, and  a  feeling  of  overshadowing  difficulty  in 
the  face  of  new  knowledge,  have  been  some  of  the  not 
ignoble  causes  of  its  present  state  on  the  artist's  side.  As 
for  the  public,  they  have  been,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  fond  of 
photography,  and  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  its 
influence  in  pictures. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  gives  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting 
account  of  how  he  shot  the  Father  of  all  the  Goats  in 
Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Daigoro  Goh,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Japanese  View  of  New  Japan,"  sets  forth  the  case  in 
favour  of  a  revision  of  treaties  as  well  as  the  legiti- 
mate demand  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  matter 
of  extra  territorialities.  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hall  ex- 
plains the   War  Game   with   the  aid  of  a  map. 
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THE    PATERNOSTER    REVIEW. 

The  Paternoster  lieview  this  month  appears  in  a  new 
and  more  ornamental  cover.  The  frontispiece  is  a  pen- 
and-ink  and  very  hfeUke  sketch  of  M.  Octave  Feuiilet, 
which  accompanies  a  brief  paper  by  Miss  Belloc. 

THE   BREADTH   OF   THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  on  "Cardinal 
Newman,  Leo  the  Thirteeath,  and  Louvain/'  by  Mr.  St 
George  Mivart,  who  calls  attention  to  the  new  impulse 
given  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  Louvain. 
Tlie  impulse  he  associates  with  the  names  of  Cardinal 
NewTiian  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  The  writer  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  following  statement,  which 
tD  most  readers  will  seem  a  very  daring  paradox  : — 

Here  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  our  conviction 
that  no  institution  which  is  not  a  Catholic  one,  can  perfectly 
fulfil  the  functions  of  a  University. 

This  assertion  is  made  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Catholic  religion  is  true.  It  is  based 
simply  on  a  knowledge  of  the  breadth  of  Catholic  theology, 
and  of  the  fact  that  no  "  broad  church  "  is  so  "  broad  "  as  is 
the  teaching  of  Rome.  This  enables  Catholic  theology  to 
embrace  and  locate  every  religious  system,  from  that  of  the 
Greek  Church,  through  every  form  of  Christianity,  Judaism, 
Mahometanism,  and  Paganism,  down  to  the  fetish  worship  of 
Western  Africa.  True  or  false,  Catholicism  forms  a  vast, 
harmoniously  organised  whole,  whereof  every  other  religious 
system  may  be  adequatel}^  represented  as  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable or  insignificant  fragment. 

THE   MISTAKES   OF    MR.    STANLEY. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Werner,  who  at  one  time  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  jumps  upon  his  former  idol.  Mr.  Werner 
denounces  Mr.  Stanley  roundly  and  defends  Major 
Barttelot.  He  maintains  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  not  shown 
one  spark  of  generosity,  one  grain  of  gentlemanly  feehng. 
With  liis  pride  and  egotism  he  has  heaped  infamy  and 
insult  upon  every  officer  who  has  served  him. 

THE   CATHOLIC    SOCIALIST    VIEW   OF   EDUCATIQ]^. 

Mr.  William  Barry,  in  an  article  under  the  title  of 
"Educate  our  Masters,"  exalts  the  old  Benedictine 
noviciate  wdiich  combined  manual  labour  with  study,  as 
the  highest  and  noblest  pattern  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Contrasting  their  methods  with  those  of  the  School 
Board,  he  pleads  for  an  order  of  the  new  life,  whose 
teachers  will  train  children  in  the  art  of  life  as  they  are 
called  upon  to  live  it,  instead  of  merely  giving  them 
shreds  of  science  and  literature  devoid  of  significance  for 
their  daily  duties.  The  education  which  he  favours  will 
subordinate  the  study  of  books  to  the  practice  of  intelli- 
gible, helpful  rules  of  living,  and  will  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  regiment  than  a  class,  to  an  arm}^ 
than  a  university. 

THE   TZAR   AT   HOME. 

Mr.  Wilham  Henry  writes  on  "  Nihilism  and  its  Cause." 
He  takes  a  more  reasonable  view  than  most  Englishmen 
wdio  write  upon  the  subject.  Speaking  of  the  Emperor, 
he  says  : — 

There  never  was  a  greater  error  than  the  common  impres- 
sion which  exists  not  only  here,  but  in  other  countries,  that 
the  Tzar  never  drives  out  without  an  immense  escort  of 
dragoons.  You  will  see  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
Tzar  goes  from  his  own  palace  to  the  Winter  or  other  palaces, 
one  or  two  mounted  outriders.  The  time  being  of  course  well 
known  to  the  police,  the  centre  of  the  Nevski  Prospect  and 
other  streets  through  w^hich  the  Tzar  has  to  travel  are  kept 
perfectly  clear,  and  of  course  it  is  expected  (and  properly  so) 
that  every  one  will  make  obeisance  to  him  as  he  passes  in  his 
carriage.  On  state  occasions  it  may  be  that  there  is^^an 
escort  of  dragoons    with  the    carriage,    as    in    England ; 


but  the  common  idea  that  the  Tzar  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  Government  is  altogether  false.  In  the  winter 
time  he  goes  down  to  Zarsko3  to  some  grand  sledging  party 
and  picnic,  almost  in  the  same  way  that  the  Queen  would 
go  to  Virginia  Water.  At  certain  times  he  may  be  met 
driving  in  an  open  sledge  with  the  Empress  and  her  two 
daughters,  and  a  coachman  and  one  or  two  mounted  equerries. 
The  Emperor  is  fond  of  show,  particularly  large  military 
displays.  He  is  not  a  very  keen  sportsman.  He  is,  like  all 
Russians,  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  not  a  mean  musician 
himself  ;  and  does  not  hesitate,  in  the  domestic  circle,  to  take 
a  part  along  with  the  family  assembled. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE   BEHRING    SEA    DISPUTE. 

Sir  George  Badex-Powell,  after  sketching  the  history 
of  the  dispute,  seeks  to  show  that  "  the  question  of 
seizure  is,  however  great  from  an  international  point  of 
view,  a  mere  minor  question  to  that  of  the  industry 
itself,"  wdiich  is  aflected  by  the  dispute  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  its  total.     In  his  opinion — 

The  one  complete  remedy  is  International  Agreement 
resulting  in  International  Administration,  wi'-.h  a  view  to  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  fur  trade. 

In  opposition  to  those  who  aver  that  the  American 
people  are  still  pervaded  by  a  big  sentimental  cause  for 
war  in  jealousy  or  hatred  of  the  Britisher,  Sir  George 
says : — 

I  venture  roundly  to  assert,  on  a  not  inconsiderable  ex- 
perience of  American  opinions  in  sitii,  that  w^hatever  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  such  an  assertion  in  years  gone  by, 
nowadays  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  and 
especially  the  true  Americans,  born  and  bred,  entertain  the 
very  leverse  of  such  ideas. 

THE   INDIVIDUALIST    IDEAL  :     A    REPLY. 

The  first  "  reply,"  that  to  Mr.  Morris's  paper  on  the 
"  Socialist  Ideal  in  Art,"  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  who 
grants  the  Socialists  have  indeed  "the  merit  of  originality, 
but  it  is  an  originality,  which  seems  to  all,  excepting 
themselves,  to  be  due  solely  to  the  non-recognition  of 
facts."  Mr.  Mallock  thus  tersely  sums  up  his  argu- 
ment : — 

In  all  his  points  alike  Mr.  Morris  is  a  dreamer,  just  as  are 
his  brother  Socialists.  He  differs  from  them  only  in  this 
that  his  dreams  are  the  dreams  of  a  poet ;  and  though  this 
prevents  them  from  being  typical  of  the  dreams  of  Socialists 
generally,  they  are  eminently  typical  of  them  in  their  obvious 
unreality. 

Mr.  Morris's  own  words  are  the  best  of  all  comments  on 
his  methods : — 

"  Forget  six  centuries  o'erhung  with  smoke. 
Forget  the  noisy  steam  and  piston  stroke." 

A  melancholy  interest  is  connected  with  the  second 
"  reply  " — to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  article,  "  The  Sociahst 
Ideal  in  Politics" — written  by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
whose  recent  death  all— even  those  opposed  to  him  on 
conscientious  grounds — deeply  regret.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
contends,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  robust  mind,  for 
Individualism  in  the  State,  in  Society,  and  in  Industry, 
The  position  he  takes  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from 
the  following  extract : — 

I  am,  by  the  limitation  of  my  subject,  relieved  from  saying- 
more  on  art  and  literature  than  that  I  think  the  dead  level 
Socialistic  government  roller  of  like  reward  for  e\ery  one, 
great  or  small,  brave  or  cowardly,  -would  probably  flatten  out 
of  sight  the  whole  of  the  peculiarities  of  cleverness  and  genius 
which  sometimes  help  to  serve  and  illumine  the  world.  I 
have  in  this  paper  only  to  wTite  on  the  stand  to  be  made  by 
the  advocates  of  individualism  in  politics.  It  is  on  projects 
of  industrial  legislation  that  the  battle  is  to  be  really  fought. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

IRELAND    FROM    1793   TO    THE    UNION. 

Like  the  Qnartedy  the  Edlnhimjh  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  Mr.  Lecky's  "History  of  Engkind  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century."  The  reviewer,  who  treats  the 
subject  from  the  Union-Liberahst  standpoint,  is  generally 
judicious  in  his  criticism,  and  fairly  apportions  the 
responsibihty  for  the  cruelties  of  that  distressed  period 
between  the  Government  and  those  in  revolt.  The 
pohcy  of  Lord  Fitzwdlham,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was 
really  that  of  Grattan— of  whom  Mr.  Lecky  is  a  warm 
admirer— the  part  played  by  Pitt,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
King,  and  the  various  causes  which  finally  led  to  the 
Union,  are  clearly  defined. 

The  new  volume  of  the  "  Philosopliical  Classics  "  is  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  A.  Campbell,  who  has  chosen  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  John  Locke  as  his  subject. 

CARE   AND   EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND. 

This  is  an  interesting  article,  and  in  view  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (Bhnd)  Bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be  of 
service  to  students  of  the  question.  Although  blindness 
is  decreasing,  it  is  but  slowly,  819  persons  in  every  million 
in  Great  Britain  suffering  from  this  malady.  The  Royal 
Commission,  which  presented  its  report  in  1890,  inquired 
into  the  general  condition  of  the  bhnd,  their  wants, 
means  of  support,  etc.  The  chief  schools  and  institutions 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad  were  inspected 
and  reported  upon.  The  respective  merits  of  the  type 
used  for  the  blind,  the  alphabetical  (using  the  Roman 
characters  as  a  basis),  and  the  stenographic  (shorthand 
signs  or  dots)  are  compared,  and  much  useful  information 
is  given  on  industries  for  the  blind  and  musical  instruction 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  Dr.  Campbell's  Normal  College 
and  Musical  Academy  being  specially  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  The  writer  concludes  with  the 
remark  that  "  in  no  other  existing  pages  of  print  is  such 
a  storehouse  to  be  found,  nor  wise,  impartial  guiding,  if 
sought  for,  more  likely  to  be  met  with,  than  in  the  broad, 
generous  scheme  on  which  the  Royal  Commission  has 
spent  years  of  patient  toil." 

THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION  OF  EGYPT. 

Abderrahman  el  Gabarty,  a  Sheikh,  a  distinguished 
Ulema,  and  a  member  of  the  divan  established  by 
Bonaparte  in  Cairo,  tells,  with  singular  absence  from 
Oriental  prejudice,  the  events  of  the  French  occupation 
during  1798-1880,  translated  from  the  original  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Press  at  Cairo.  Gabarty 's  record 
throws  a  valuable  light  upon  Napoleon's  ill-starred 
attempt  to  found  a  French  colony  in  Egypt,  and  indicates 
many  of  the  internal  causes  which  contributed  to  its 
failure.  The  present  English  occupation  gives  this 
narrative  an  exceptional  interest. 

LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF  LADY  MAT.Y  COKE. 

The  correspondence  and  diary  of  London's  most 
fashionable  madcap,  the  enfant  terrible  of  society  in  the 
youthful  days  of  George  III.,  contain  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  habits  and  tone  of  the  fashionable  world  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  her  ill-fated  marriage  with 
Lord  Coke  and  its  strange  denouement,  her  flirtations  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  her  life  at  Court,  with  many  other 
incidents,  lovers  of  memoirs,  who  will  be  charmed  by 
Lady  Mary's  chatty  and  piquant  style,  must  learn  for 
themselves. 

THE   FISCAL   SYSTEM   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  merits  of  the  M'Kinlej  Tariff  Bill,  and  the  political 
and  economic  causes  w^hich  led  to  its  promulgation,  are 
considered  in  this  article.    The  writer  is  of  opinion  that 


the  defeat  of  the  Republicans  was  due  not  so  much  to  a 
real  dislike  to  the  tariff  itself  as  to  party  tactics,  the 
Democrats  making  the  measure  a  convenient  focus  for 
various  discontented  sections  to  emphasise  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  party  in  power.  Tlie  efiect  of  the  tariff 
on  British  interests  is  also  noticed,  the  writer  in  con- 
clusion thus  summing  up  : — 

The  question  at  issue,  now  subjected  to  a  crucial  experi- 
ment, is,  whether  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  best  promoted  by 
shutting  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  intercourse  of  its  people 
with  the  great  family  of  mankind,  or  whether  the  broad 
principles  of  liberty  and  free  exchange  are  not  infinitely 
more  conducive  to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  a  State 
than  the  narrow  doctrine  of  local  interests,  excluding  com- 
petition by  an  arbitrary  system  of  fiscal  control. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  the  disinterred  paintings 
of  the  favourite  Roman  city,  dear  to  Cicero  and  the 
Emperor  Claudius. 

THE   DISMAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  A.  Marshall's  new  work  on  "  Principles  of 
Economics,"  vol.  i. ,  is  highly  eulogised  by  his  reviewer, 
who  examines  the  causes  which  have  falsified  the  pre- 
diction of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  ' '  before  long  political 
economists  of  some  sort  or  other  must  govern  the 
w-or]d,"  and  the  free-trade  anticipations  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  progress  of  Socialism  in  modern  economics  is  thus 
recognised  : — 

Wlien  municipalities  are  expected  to  provide  baths,  wash- 
houses,  and  libraries  for  the  people ;  when  the  State  is  not 
only  conveying  letters  and  despatching  telegrams,  but  carry- 
ing parcels  for  the  people  ;  and  when  the  State  and  the  loca,l 
authority  are  not  merely  providing  schools,  but  on  the  eve  of 
enacting,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  tha,t 
the  education  provided  in  them  sliall  be  gratuitous,  it  is  too 
late  to  consider  whether  Socialism  is  or  is  not  desirable. 
Socialism  is  already  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  a  theory 
to  be  discussed.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  the  movement 
which  has  thus  begun  can  be  logically  arrested. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  this  month  is  a  good  number;  two  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  are  summarised  elsewhere.  It 
is  very  solid  but  full  of  good  reading,  and  some  of  the 
articles  are  suggestive. 

MPv.    lecky's    "  HISTORY    OF   IRELAND." 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Lecky's  "  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
wdiich  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  The 
reason  is  obviouts  :  lie  sees  in  Mr.  Lecky's  ' '  Annals  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century "  a  powerful  re-enforcement  of 
the  Unionist  contentions  in  the  political  controversy  of 
the  nineteenth  centur3\ 

The  two  portly  tomes  before  us  contain  the  fullest,  the 
most  accurate,  and  the  most  exhaustive  account,  that  has 
hitherto  been  laid  before  the  world,  of  any  period  of  Irish 
history.  Never  before  have  Irish  affairs  been  the  subject  of 
such  minute  investigation  and  detailed  narrative. 

The  Grattan  Parliament  was  an  experiment  in  concession  to 
Irish  ideas,  tried  under  precautions  and  limitations,  which 
could  not  now  by  any  possibility  be  imposed  upon  any 
parallel  endowment  of  the  demands  of  Irish  nationalism. 
If  a  body  so  lo3^al  in  the  sentiments  of  most  of  its  merabers, 
so  conservative  in  its  instincts,  so  ballasted  by  solid  and 
orderly  classes,  which  have  now  lost  all  influence  over  Irish 
society,  and  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  could  plunge 
the  country  into  the  chaos  of  a  bloody  rebellion,  what 
guarantees  can  the  most  credulous  Englishman  find  in  the 
fair  promises  of  modern  agitators  for  the  security  of  the 
connection  and  the  peace  of  the  island,  under  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament  of  the  type  which  modern  Home  Rulers 
would  alone  be  content  to  greet  ? 


The   Reviews    Reviewed. 
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DR.    DOLLIXGER   AND   THE   PAPACY. 

There  is  an  interesting  monograph  on  Dr.  Dollinger, 
by  a  writer  who  takes  up  his  pen  in  order  to  use  the 
Bavarian  theologist  as 

a  fresh  proof  that  Kome  has  abandoned  none  of  her  pre- 
tensions, and  that,  if  she  ever  regain  her  old  authority, 
princes  may  again  have  to  go  to  Canossa  and  inquirers  to 
the  stake.  A  short  notice  of  his  Hfe  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  character  and  the  studies  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  Roman  rule  of  faith,  and  may  be  not  without  in- 
struction in  showing  the  modern  tendencies  of  Catholicism, 

His  own  estimate  of  Dollinger  as  a  historian  is  sum- 
marised in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

Broad,  rational,  and  practical,  his  intelligence  compre- 
hends not  a  view  nor  a  portion,  but  the  whole  of  his  subject. 
He  knows  the  facts  and  what  has  been  said  of  them.  He  is 
a  historian  rather  of  the  type  of  Ranke  than  of  Mommsen 
or  Stubbs ;  a  scholar  whose  knowledge  is  powerful  by  its 
extent  and  depth,  rather  than  by  the  glance  of  genius,  or  by 
the  force  of  accuracy  and  the  insistence  of  detail. 

THE   ETHICS   OF   THE    DAY. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  the 
"Ethics  of  the  Day"  contributes  very  much  to  clarify 
the  minds  of  his  readers  upon  the  question  of  which  he 
treats.  His  article  is  based  upon  Mr,  Lilly's  book  on 
"  Right  and  Wrong,"  and  his  standpoint  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  Mr.  Lilly's.  Ke  reviews,  however,  the 
books  of  Mr.  Martineau,  Sedgwick,  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

AN   OLD   BACHELOR   ON   WOMAN's   SPHERE. 

Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick,  the  geologist,  who,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  himself,  was  sunk  into  the  mire  of  celibacy, 
held  strong  opinions  against  allowing  petticoated  bipeds 
to  matriculate  at  the  universities.  The  reviewer  who 
contributes  a  few  pages  to  his  life  and  letters  extracts  the 
following  statement  from  Sedgwick's  correspondence  as 
to  woman's  rightful  sphere  : — 

She  longed  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  she 
must  pluck  it  right  or  wrong.  In  all  that  belongs  to  tact  and 
feeling  I  would  trust  her  before  a  thousand  breeches -wearing 
monkeys  :  bat  petticoats  are  not  fitted  for  the  steps  of  a 
ladder.  And  'tis  only  by  ladder-steps  we  are  allowed  to 
climb  to  the  high  platforms  of  natural  truth.  Hence  most 
women  have  by  nature  a  distaste  for  the  dull  realities  of 
physical  truth,  and  above  all  for  the  labour-pains  by  which 
they  are  produced.  When  they  step  beyond  their  own 
glorious  province,  where  high  sentiment,  kind  feeling,  moral 
judgments  most  pure  and  true,  and  all  the  graces  of  imagina- 
tion, flash  from  them  like  heaven's  light,  they  mar  their 
nature  (of  course  there  are  some  exceptions),  and  work  mis- 
chief, or  at  best  manufacture  compounds  of  inconsistency. 
The  mesmeric  dreamer  and  economist  in  petticoats  is,  I 
think,  no  exception  to  this  remark. 

A   POOR   ARTICLE   ON   RUSSIA. 

An  article  on  "  Russia,  its  People  and  Government,  '  is 
much  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  review.  It  is 
based  upon  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  "Empire  of 
the  Tzars,"  the  last  volume  of  which  was  published 
four  years  ago,  two  volumes  of  Tourgenieff,  ' '  Marie 
Bashkirtse^^s  Journal,"  and  Hermann  Dalton's  "Letter 
to  the  Russian  Synod."  The  reviewer  quotes  Mr. 
Grenville  Murray's  "Russians  of  To-day"  as  an 
authentic  and  contemporary  source  of  information.  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  say 

She  has  known  no  Crusades,  no  reign  of  Chivalry ;  and 
grand  and  generous  traditions  are  as  much  wanting  to  her 
history  as  the  Gulf  Stream  to  her  climate. 


Considering  that  Russia  is  the  only  country  at  the 
present  moment  which  has  actually  lived  through  a  crusade: 
in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation,  it  would  be  difticult  to 
have  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
reviewer. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   HANDWRITING   ON   BIOGRAPHY. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  "  Life  of  Lord 
Houghton,"  the  reviewer  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  the  absence  of  good  letters  in  Lord  Houghton's 
biography  : — 

In  his  later  years.  Lord  Houghton  himself  was  not  a  good 
correspondent,  and,  indeed,  it  became  exceedingly  difficult  to 
read  a  single  line  of  his  handwriting.  It  seems  that  the  printers 
who  charged  half-a-crown  a  sheet  extra  for  Dean  Stanley's 
"  copy "  required  fifty  per  cent,  extra  to  set  up  Lord 
Houghton's.  We  cannot  say  that  it  was  too  much.  The 
letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  old  age,  those  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  some  parts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hand- 
writing, were  not  to  be  deciphered  without  much  study  and 
patience.  But  we  have  received  specimens  of  Lord  Houghton's 
bewildering  communications  which  surpassed  them  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  carelessness,  or,  perhaps,  the 
sheer  inability  to  make  characters  with  a  pen  which  anybody 
else  could  interpret,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  comparatively 
slight  value  of  the  correspondence  which  his  biographer  has 
had  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  on 
communications  of  this  kind  when  on  one  side  they  are  all 
but  illegible, 

A    TORY   VIEW   OF   FREE   EDUCATION. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  admits  that  free  education  is 
inevitable,  but  he  shakes  his  head  dismally  and  greatly 
fears  that  the  change  will  not  conduce  to  the  moral  and 
social  welfare  of  the  country.  Still,  if  it  must  come,  it 
had  better  come  at  the  hands  of  those  who  would  take 
care  to  subsidise  to  the  uttermost  the  existing  denomi- 
national schools.  In  School  Board  districts  the  voluntary 
schools  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  rates.  A 
regular  sum,  say,  of  10s,  on  each  child  in  average  attend- 
ance, should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  grant  in  return 
for  which  fees  should  be  abolished.  But  although  the 
amount  of  public  money  to  be  paid  to  the  voluntary 
schools  is  to  be  increased  there  must  be  no  increase  of 
popular  control  over  the  schools.  Carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  the  reviewer  maintains  that  the  Educa- 
tion  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  admit  of  the  teach- 
ing of  denominational  dogmas,  and  that  the  ratepayer? 
should  be  free  to  hand  over  the  Board  Schools  to  voluntary 
managers  if  they  would  undertake  to  provide  the  sum 
required  for  their  maintenance. 

GREEK   IN   THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  reviewer  objects  strongly  against  the  proposal  t<3. 
disestablish  Greek.     He  says  : — 

We  have  great  hopes  that  this  danger  which  threatens  the 
study  of  Greek  in  England  will  be  averted. 

It  will  be  some  consolation  to  our  American  readers  to- 
come  upon  the  following  prediction  : — 

America  is  straining  every  nerve  to  develop  a  school  of 
classics  ;  and  though  we  hold  that  at  present  she  is  too  much- 
disposed  to  pin  her  faith  to  the  German  as  distinguished 
from  the  English  school,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that, 
if  the  barbarisers  have  their  way  in  England,  we  shall  irt 
time  witness  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  migration  of  the 
Muses  from  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  to  the  Potomac  or  the; 
Mississippi. 
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The  Review  of  Remews. 


THE  ASIATIC  QUARTERLY. 

In  the  January  number  the  Asiatic  Q^iarterhj  enters 
upon  a  new  sphere.  It  is  now  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
Qnarterhj  lieciew  aiul  Oriental  and  Colonial  liecord,  and 
it  does  its  hest  to  be  as  good  as  its  title.  I  have  given 
elsewhere  a  full  summary  of  Principal  Hervey's  (of  Xe^y 
South  Wales)  paper  on  the  "Latest  Phase  of  Imperial 
Federation." 

A.  R.  MacMahon  will,  in  the  April  number,  compare 
*' Ancient  Colonisation  and  Modern  Earth-Hunger," 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  physiologist,  writer, 
and  traveller,  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  v/il],  in  the  same  number, 
be  shown  to  lead  to  "  The  Deterioration  of  Euroj^eans  in 
x4.frica."  The  April  number  will  also  contain  General 
Tchengkitong's  "Chinese  Culture  as  compared  with 
European  Standards,"  with  special  reference  to  "  literary 
and  commercial  China;"  Rai  B.  K.  Lahiri's  "  Hindu 
Family  Life  and  the  Caste  System  ; "  and  Maulvi 
Rali-ud-din's  contention  that  "English  Women  are 
legally  inferior  to  their  Muhammadan  Sisters." 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this  review  under  its  new 
editorship  is  even  more  anti  -  Russian  than  before. 
M.  Vambery  finds  himself  quite  at  home  in  its  pages, 
although  I  rejoice  to  see  that  he  has  at  last  discovered 
that  even  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  the  Russian 
colossus,  which  has  so  long  dominated  his  imagination, 
has  its  limits — 

And  that,  though  the  stream  of  Russian  immigration, 
carried  forward  by  the  aids  of  modern  culture,  will  continue 
to  roll  on  undisturbedly  in  an  easterl}'-  direction  over  the  old 
part  of  the  Continent,  it  will  by  no  means  acquire  extra- 
ordinary dimensions. 

There  is  also  a  long  and  elaborate  paper,  signed 
"Argus,"  entitled  "The  Truth  about  the  Russian 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  and  its  effect  on  India,  together 
with  the  Visit  of  the  Tzarewitch."  The  writer  fears  that 
the  flood  of  rhetoric  and  false  sentiment  which  may  be 
let  loose  in  welcoming  the  Tzarewitch,  will  do  much  to 
convince  the  masses  that  India  is  being  visited  by  her 
future  king  !  A  much  better  paper  than  this  is  Signor 
Bonghi's  account  of  the  Italians  in  Africa,  of  whose 
prospects  he  does  not  take  a  very  rosy  view.    '  He  says  : — 

Even  at  present  I  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of  Italians 
care  much  about  Kassala  or  any  other  inland  place. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  without  the  assent  or 
the  acquiescence  of  England,  Italy  could  not  establish  such  a 
colonial  empire.  The  English  friendship,without  which  it  could 
not  have  been  created,  is  also  needful  to  its  life.  England 
touches  it  at  Massawa  through  her  Egyptian  connections, 
and  at  the  Eastern  coast  by  her  own  possessions.  An 
Anglo- Italian  convention  is  as  necessary  as  the  other  con- 
ventions concluded  by  England  with  France,  Germany,  and 
Portugal.  Italy  is  waiting  for  it  ;  but  the  future  must  be 
left  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Dr  Bellew  Avrites  a  long  historical  article  concerning 
our  relations  with  Afghanistan,  past  and  present.  It 
reads  like  very  ancient  history,  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
old  as  the  account  of  an  attempted  French  embassy  to 
Persia  in  1626.  "A  Portuguese  Official  "  writes  some- 
what hysterically  on  "Portugal  and  England  in  Africa," 
the  point  of  which  is  that  England,  by  quarrelling  with 
Portugal,  has  thrown  Africa  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  The  singular  greed  of  England  induces  her  to 
spoliation  of  other  nations  to  easily  sharing  with  an  ally. 
The  "Legends  and  Songs  of  Chitral "  are  disa2)pointing, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  partly  written  by 
the  lirs^-  Central  Asiatic  ruler  who  has  ever  written  in 
an  English  review. 


ENGLISH  HISTORICAL   REVIEW. 

OLIVER  Cromwell's  kinsfolk. 
The  most  valuable  contribution  to  this  number  is  that 
of  Mr.   S,   J.  Weyman  on  the  family  connections  of  the 
Protector,    and    its    important   bearing   on    Cromwell's 
influence  in  the  Long  Parliament. 

Cromwell  was  not  only  a  country  gentleman.  He  possessed 
among  the  families  of  the  leading  commoners  a  large  and 
almost  abnormal  number  of  relations  and  connexions.  He 
and  his  first  counsin,  John  Hampden,  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  a  clan  so  wide,  so  influential,  and  in 
particular  so  largely  represented  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
that  its  existence  suggested  to  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  when 
writing  his  "Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,"  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  the  idea  of  a  j)olitical  confederacy  slowly  and 
deliberately  formed  against  the  power  of  the  crown— a 
league  of  families  built  up  with  a  purpose  during  the  years 
preceding  the  Civil  War. 

Putting  aside  doubtful  relationships,  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  Cromwell  and  Hampden  could  muster  between 
them  at  the  sitting  of  the  House  some  seventeen  members 
connected  with  them  by  such  family  ties  as  men  commonly 
recognise.  From  time  to  time,  as  vacancies  occurred  and 
Poyalists  were  disabled,  this  number  was  increased  very 
considerably  .  .  .  that  the  clan,  notwithstanding  death 
and  defection,  can  scarcely  in  1G47  have  mustered  less  than 
twenty-three  votes. 


THE  SCOTTISH   REVIEW. 

This  issue  contains  several  very  good  articles.  Pro- 
fessor John  Rhys'  fourth  Rh"n  1  Lecture,  "  The  Peoples 
of  Ancient  Scotland,*'  will  interest  readers  of  an  archaeo- 
logical turn  of  mind,  especially  the  part  which  treats  of 
the  limits  of  the  Caledonians.  Major  Conder,  facile 
princei^s  on  all  questions  relating  to  ancient  Palestine  and 
its  neighbourhood,  discusses  '•  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in 
Syria,"  with  particular  reference  to  menhirs,  dolmens, 
circles,  cairns,  cup  hollows,  disc  stones,  and  mounds. 
"  Literary  Materials  of  the  First  Scottish  Psalter  "'  a  fiord 
Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden  the  opportunity  to  learnedly 
trace  its  rise  and  history. 

Miss  Edith  Marget  writes  well  on  "  The  Poetry  of 
Rudolf  Baumbach,"  whose  works  are  not  so  widely  known 
in  England  as  they  deserve ;  and  under  the  title  of  "  Three 
Finnish  Scholars "  attention  is  drawn  to  three  dis- 
tinguished alumni  of  the  University  of  Abo,  Professor 
Porthan,  the  famous  ethnologist  and  philologer  Mathias 
Castoen,  and  Elias  Lonnrot,  the  "  Finnish  Homer.'' 

AVe  have  already  (see  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Kevieiv) 
noticed  a  review  of  Mr.  Lecky's  latest  work.  The  writer 
in  this  number  avoids  politics  and  refers  chiefly  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
volumes. 

There  is  a  good  summary  of  the  foreign  reviews. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

There  are  some  good  articles  in  this  number  :  that  on 
"  English  Catholics  and  the  Social  Question  "  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  In  addition,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  discusses  "  The 
Jacobin  Movement  in  Ireland,"  "  Lord  Houghton "  is 
sympathetically  treated  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward 
Peacock  ;  and  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  romantic  career 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  by  Rev.  F.  \Y.  Wyndham.  Miss 
E.  M.  Gierke  writes  intelligently  on  ''  The  Teaching  of 
Economic  Geography.''  .    ^ 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  this  number  is  that  of 
Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  on  "  The  Riglits  of  Minorities."  The 
writer  contends  that  the  real  factors  in  a  modern  political 
constitution  are  the  newspaper,  the  public  meeting,  and 
the  petition.  While  admitting  the  defects  of  each  of  these 
organs  of  pubUc  opinion,  he  affirms  that — 

Where  there  exists  such  organs  of  public  opinion  and  a 
tolerably  sound,  even  though  not  ideally  perfect,  repre- 
sentative system,  any  minority  which  has  really  got 
life  and  vigour  in  it  can  make  itself  felt.  I  do  not 
think  that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  construct  any  political  machinery  for  giving  a  pro- 
minent place  to  the  opinions  of  minorities  that  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  assert  and  to  spread  these  opinions. 
The  all-important  and  essential  right  of  minorities  is  the 
right  to  turn  themselves  into  majorities  if  they  can  ;  this 
means  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  association,  freedom 
of  public  meeting.  "  Give  me,"  said  Milton,  "  the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  other  liberties,"  Minorities  that  grumble  at  the 
whole  world  round  them  and  have  no  desire  and  no  hope  of 
convincing  other  people  are  not  a  valuable  factor  in  political 
or  social  life.  They  are,  in  all  probability,  the  decaying 
survivals  of  a  past  type,  and  not  the  first  germs  of  a  new. 

There  are  also  two  good  papers,  one  on  "  The  Inner  Life 
in  Relation  to  MoraHty,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead,  the 
other  by  Professor  Jodl  on  "  Morals  in  History." 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  January  number  of  the  JRevieiu  contains  several 
solid  articles,  which  include  a  criticism  of  "Tatian's 
Diatessaron,"  now  edited  in  English  for  the  first  time  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Hemphill,  an  article  on  "  Capitulum 
Coloniense  " — the  name  by  which  Cranmer,  in  his  note 
books,  now  in  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  referred 
to  the  "  Antididagma,"  under  which  formidable  title 
the  Chapter  of  Cologne  Cathedral  published  their 
protest  against  Archbishop  Herman's  work,  the  "  Dehbe- 
ratio,"  in  which  he  suggested  reforms  in  the  Roman 
Church — and  a  review,  entitled  "  Cranmer's  Liturgical 
Projects,"  of  the  scholarly  work  of  Father  Gasquet 
on  "  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  The 
reviewer  complains  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  reforming  zeal 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  his  position  is  fairly  defined  by  his 
statement  that,  "  It  has  well  been  said  that  almost  the 
only  real  reform  that  remained  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  translation  of  the  services 
into  English.  To  translation  we  would  add  .  .  .  that 
some  reform  of  the  mediaeval  service  books  was  needed." 
There  are  also  lighter  articles  on  "Albert  Diirer,"  "  Gaspard 
(Admiral)  de  Coligny,"  and  "  The  Early  Diary  of  Frances 
Burney."  Foreign  Missions  are  represented  by  notices 
of  Bishop  Churton's  ''The  Missionary's  Foundation 
of  Doctrine,"  and  a  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackay, 
missionary  at  Uganda.  The  reviewer  of  these  two 
works  points  out  the  tendency  of  foreign  mission 
work  "  to  give  a  certain  breadth  of  view,  a  tolerance  of, 
and  even  a  sympathy  with,  those  who  difier  from  us, 
which  the  closer  atmosphere  of  home  work  is  less 
calculated  to  encourage."  Naturally,  the  "Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  Judgment"  holds  the  premier  place  in 
he  present  number.  (It  is  noticed  under  "  Leading 
Articles  in  the  Reviews.")  The  Bishop-Designate  of 
Worcester  is  severely  handled  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Anglican  Ordinal  and  Non-Episcopal  Ordination,"  for  his 
utterances  on  that  subject  at  the  Cardifi"  Church  Congress 
of  1889.  Dr.  Martineau's  new  work  on  "Authority  in 
Religion"  is  discussed  temperately  and  fairly,  anl  the 
orthodox  positions  he  assails  ably  defended. 


MANCHESTER    QUARTERLY. 

The  principle  article  is  that  01  the  "Rev.  W.  A. 
O'Connor,  His  Life  and  Work"  Mr.  O'Kell,  who  is 
responsible  for  this  sketch,  takes  a  somewhat  deprecating 
view  of  the  part  played  by  Manchester  in  the  world  of 
letters.  "  We  produce,"  says  he,  "  so  httle  work  that  is 
entitled  to  high  rank  in  literature,  we  so  rarely  write  a 
remarkable  book,  that  at  times  one  feels  tempted  to  say  : 
'  What's  literature  to  Manchester,  or  Manchester  to 
literature  ?  '"  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  however,  that  this 
reproach  has  to  a  large  extent  been  removed  by  a  work, 
"  Essays  in  Literature  and  Ethics,"  written  by  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice.  The  essays  are  said  to  display 
qualities  of  the  highest  order  anel  to  embody  much  of  the 
strangely  interesting  life  of  its  author.  Almost  unknown, 
buried  in  an  obscure  parish  in  a  poor  district  of  Man- 
chester, misunderstood  by  many,  with  stern  heroic 
devotion  to  duty,  all  these  circumstances  united  to 
intensify  a  rare  individuahty  and  power  almost  approach- 
ing genius. 

Of  the  other  articles  Mr.  W.  Clough  discourses 
pleasantly,  if  not  with  originality,  on  "  A  Visit  to  Italy." 
Mr.  Harold  D.  Bateson  urges  the  claim  and  the  necessity 
for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  versification  by 
intending  poets,  a  suggestion  which  it  is  hoped  some 
members  of  that  genus  irritabile  will  take  in  good  part 
and  profit  accordingly,  and  a  good  and  sympathetic  essay 
on  "  The  Poetry  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,"  by  Mr.  John 
Walker,  containing  much  sound  criticism  well  worth 
notice. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REVIEW. 

We  have  this  month,  under  the  above  title,  to  notice  a 
new  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  Quarterlies,  its  pro- 
gramme, as  stated  by  the  editors,  being  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  present  age,  i.e.  that  of  social  reconstruction.  To 
this  end  the  Revieiv  will  endeavour  to  supply  principles  to 
guide  their  readers  "  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  social 
and  industrial  life,"  and  to  emphasise  the  study  of  duty 
in  relation  to  these  problems.  Articles  dealing  with 
economic  morals  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
teaching  are  promised  as  a  special  feature,  with  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour  to  Socialists  and  Individualists- 
ahke.  No  project  of  social  reform,  however 
radical,  will  be  excluded,  provided  it  is  supported  by  well- 
reasoned  arguments  :  no  defence  of  the  existing  order, 
however  conservative,  but  will  be  admitted,  if  its  logic  is 
sound  and  its  point  of  view  scientific.  With  party  politics 
the  Revieiu  will  have  no  concern  •  't  is  written  "for  those 
who  are  trying  to  see  more  CiOccJy,  apart  from  political 
or  class  prejudices,  their  duty  as  citizens  and  as 
Christians." 

One  feature,  which  should  prove  useful  to  students,, 
will  be  a  quarterly  conspectus  of  English  legislation  on 
social  subjects,  and  a  summary  of  blue  books  and  official 
documents,  with  reports  on  the  progress  of  social  andL 
economic  legislation  in  foreign  countries. 

This  article  is  the  reprint  of  an  address  delivered  by  the- 
Bishop  of  Durham  at  the  Co-operative  Exliibition  at 
Tyiiemouth.  Dr.  Westcott's  remarks  are  characterised  by 
a  liberality  and  compreher.siveness  not  always  found  in 
episcopal  utterances. 

The  "Progress  of  Sociahsm  in  the  United  States"  is 
treated  by  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann  ;  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  writes 
on  "  Locke's  Theory  of  Property  ;  "  and  the  "  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Eight-Hour  Movement "  is  discussed  by 
Rev.  Professor  Symes. 
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THE   ARENA. 

ARE    GHOSTS   REAL? 

The  Arena  for  January,  which  publishes  a  frontispiece 
of  IVIr.  Wallace,  begins  its  new  volume  with  a  paper  by  the 
eminent  naturalist,  asking  the  question,  "Are  there 
Objective  Apparitions?"  and  answering  it  in  the  affir- 
mative. There  is  not  much  in  his  paper,  which  is,  indeed, 
little  more  than  a  brief  summary  and  discussion  of  the 
various  classes  of  evidence  demonstrating  the  objective 
reality  of  many  apparitions.     He  says  : — 

The  several  groups  of  facts,  while  strong  in  themselves,  gain 
greatly  in  strength  by  the  support  they  give  to  each  other. 
On  the  theory  of  objective  reality  all  are  harmonious  and 
consistent.  On  the  theory  of  hallucination,  some  require 
elaborate  and  unsupported  theories  for  their  explanation, 
while  the  great  bulk  are  totally  inexplicable,  and  have,  there- 
fore, to  be  ignored,  or  set  aside,  or  explained  away.  Collec- 
tive hallucinations  (so-called)  are  admitted  to  be  frequent. 

lie  promises  to  discuss  the  general  nature  and  origin  of 
the  various  classes  of  ghosts  in  another  paper. 

IN   PRAISE   OF   GROVER   CLEVELAND. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Larrimore  devotes  twenty  pages  to  a 
prolonged  eulogium  of  Grover  Cleveland,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  his  nomination  as  Democratic  candidate 
at  the  next  Presidential  election.  Mr.  Larrimore  admits 
that  ]Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  a  magnetic  man.  He  praises 
his  attitude  in  connection  with  free  trade.  He  thus 
adverts  to  another  feature  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy, 
which  is  not  so  well  appreciated  in  England  : — 

Having  deliberately  set  out  to  become  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  reorganise  a  great  party,  he  compelled  that 
party  to  take  an  aggressive  front  on  a  live  question,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  its  historical  position  of  opposition  to 
Federal  ijaiGrnaVwn.  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  popular  leader 
•crystallised  about  himself  the  growing  sentiment  for  checking 
the  growth  of  Federalism,  and  converted  such  sentiment  into 
a  practical,  political  force. 

He  claims  the  November  elections  as  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Cleveland.    He  says  : — 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  democracies,  a 
popular  leader  ever  achieved  a  more  decisive  triumph  Ihan 
Avas  the  result  of  this  recent  election  for  members  of  the 
Fifty-second  Congress  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

HENRY   GEORGEISM   mrSUS   BELLAMYISM. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  spreads  over  twenty-eight  pages 
an  extraordinary  dissertation  which  he  calls  a  New 
Declaration  of  Rights,  the  point  of  which  is  that 
America  must  choose  between  the  single  tax  of  land 
vaTues  or  the  socialistic  nationalism  of  Edward  Bellamy. 
Mr.  Garland  thinks  that  the  single  tax  will  bring  America 
next  door  to  the  millennium,  and  he  thus  summarises  the 
issues  confronting  the  nation  : — 

The  thoughtful  man  this  day  is  standing  at  the  parting  of 
two  ways,  one  leading  confessedly  through  trusts,  combines, 
monopolies,  to  one  giant  monopoly  of  all  industry,  controlled 
by  the  state,  to  be  carried  on  by  military  regime  ;  the  other 
leading  through  abolition  of  laws,  through  free  trade,  free 
production,  free  opportunity  to  free  men.  The  land  doctrine 
of  single-tax  philosophy  means  a  destruction  of 'all  monopoly, 
a  minimum  tax  levied  upon  social  not  individual  values  and 
the  greatest  individual  liberty  consistent  with  the  equal 
rights  of  the  rest.  In  short,  the  time  is  upon  us  when  a  man 
must  choose  between  paternalism  of  a  government  liable  to 
corruption  and  tyranny,  and  the  fraternal,  spontaneous,  un- 
conscious co-operation  of  individualism. 

MIGRATION   AS   A    LAW   OF   NATURE. 

Mr.  Solomon  Schindler  in  a  brief  paper  maintains  that 
humanity  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  a  perpetual  movement 


of  the  individuals  which  constitute  its  cells.     Here  is  his 
own  summary  of  his  thesis  : — 

1.  Migration  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  people  who  migrate 
follow  involuntarily  a  force  which  they  cannot  resist. 

2.  The  stronger  and  wider  the  current  of  migration  the 
higher  will  rise  the  waves  of  civilisation.  Migration  is  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  humanity. 

3.  Migration  may  prove  disastrous  both  to  the  cell  that 
moves,  and  to  the  cell  which  is  pushed  out  of  place  by  the 
intruder,  but  the  life,  the  health,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
body  of  humanity  depend  upon  it. 

4.  It  is  folly  trying  to  prevent  what  cannot  be  prevented, 
Instead  of  stubbornly  offering  resistance  to  a  law  of  Nature, 
we  ought  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  its  working,  and 
regulate  our  course  of  action  accordingly. 

WAS    CHRIST   A    BUDDHIST  ? 

Dr.  Felix  Oswald  is  a  writer  who  would  do  well  to 
study  Max  Miiller's  recent  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
similarity  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Dr. 
Oswald  maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  Oxford  Professor, 
that  our  Saviour  vamped  up  Buddhism,  and  passed  it  off 
upon  the  world  as  a  new  revelation.  The  following 
illustration  will  strike  most  Englishmen  as  exquisitely 
grotesque  : — 

Christianity  has  certainly  surpassed  its  parent  creed  in 
adapting  itself  to  the  purposes  of  a  cosmopolitan  mission, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  westward  progress  has 
emancipated  its  doctrine  from  many  Oriental  prejudices. 
By  a  similar  process  the  English  language,  since  its  trans- 
migration to  the  American  continent,  has  been  purged  of 
much  provincial  dross,  and  we  may  admit  that  many  expres- 
sive Americanisms  have  no  equivalent  in  the  idiom  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  American  patriots  of  a  future  generation 
may  go  further.  They  may  question  the  inspiration  of 
Byron's  poetry  and  the  force  of  Bacon's  logic  ;  they  may 
demonstrate  the  unfitness  of  British  fogs  to  generate  any- 
thing but  a  muddled  dialect,  and  assert  that  only  an  American 
climate  could  evolve  the  pure  English  of  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  even  then  their  nativisni  could  not  hope  to  rival 
the  know  nothing  zeal  of  theological  loyalists,  unless  they 
should  attempt  to  deny  the  transatlantic  origin  of  that 
paragon  language. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Stark  writes  on  Silver  Coinage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  believer  in  free  coinage.  The  No 
Name  Paper  discusses  the  question,  "Would  we  Live  our 
Lives  over  Again,"  by  a  pes.simist  writer,  who  would  not 
if  he  could,  and  who,  every  one  must  hope,  would  not 
have  the  chanc3  even  if  he  wanted  it.  The  symposium 
is  devoted  to  a  series  of  short  papers  on  Helen  Gardiner's 
remarkable  book,  "  Is  this  Your  Son,  My  Lord?"  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  show  us  that — 

Morality  has  but  one  standard,  irrespective  of  sex ; 
that  what  is  wrong  for  woman  is  wrong  for  man,  and  that 
what  is  right  for  man  is  right  for  woman.  It  aims  to  show 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  code  of  morals  for  woman 
is  a  survival  of  man's  tyranny  over  the  weaker  sex,  and  that 
legal  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  wife  and  lawful  mother 
are  tokens  of  slavery. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  papers  is  one  by  Donn 
Piatt,  a  Catholic,  who  says  women  make  bad  reformers, 
because  of  their  emotional  nature  and  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  that  render  them  bigots,  while  he 
gives  us  the  following  extraordinary  information  of  the 
method  in  which  he  conducted  himself  as  judge  in  the 
Divorce  Court : — 

While  upon  the  bench  I  granted  a  divorce  to  every  wife 
asking  it,  for  her  appearance  in  court,  as  a  rule,  proved  her 
incapable  of  being  a  v;ife,  and  I  invariably  gave  the  custody 
of  the  children  to  the  mother.  She  might  be  a  bad  wife  and 
yet  a  good  mother.  At  least  she  is  the  oikly  mother  the 
child  can  have. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  ^^orth  American  continues  to  be  as  cosmopolitan 
as  ever,  and  in  the  programme  for  the  new  year  tlie  forth- 
coming features  arc  for  the  most  part  of  non- American 
origin. 

MR.  LECKY  ox  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

Mr.  Lecky,  having  written  himself  out  in  his  book  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland,  throws  in  a  fevv  shavings  from  his 
workshop  in  a  paper  entitled  ' '  Ireland  in  the  Light  of 
History."  Mr.  Lecky 's  practical  conclusion  is  that  the 
Report  of  the  Parnell  Commission,  and  Prof.  Dicey 's 
pamjjhlet  upon  the  same,  afford  American  readers  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  true  character  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  movement.  If  they  read  them  with  impartiality, 
they  will,  I  believe,  have  little  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  there  have  been  few  political  movements  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  are  less  deserving  of  the  respect  or 
support  of  honest  men. 

MUST   AMERICA   SHUT   OUT   IMMIGRANTS  ? 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  representative  of 
Massachusetts  in  Congress,  gives  expression  to  the  very 
widespread  feeling  in  America  in  favour  of  restricting 
immigration  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  does  not 
go  so  far  as  some,  who  would  forbid  any  non-English 
speaking  person  to  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the 
American  Republic,  but  he  would  impose  various  restric- 
tions calculated  to  keep  out  the  unfit. 

Any  law,  to  be  of  use,  must  require,  in  the  first  piace,  that 
immigrants  shall  bring  from  their  native  country,  from  the 
United  States  consul  or  other  diplomatic  representative,  an 
effective  certificate  that  they  are  not  obnoxious  to  any  of  the 
existing  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  ought,  in  addition, 
to  make  our  test  still  more  definite  by  requiring  a  medical 
certificate  in  order  to  exclude  unsound  and  diseased  persons. 

He  would  also  shut  out  illiterate  persons,  and  thinks 
that  "this  test,  combined  with  the  others  of  a  more 
general  character,  would  in  all  probability  shut  out  a 
large  part  of  the  undesirable  portion  of  the  present 
immigration." 

ARE   JEWS   HEALTHIER  THAN   GENTILES  ? 

Dr.  John  Billings,  in  a  paper  on  ' '  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  Jews,"  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  are 
healthier  than  their  Gentile  neighbours. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  conclude 
that  those  Jews  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  five  years  have  a  decidedly  lower  death-rate  and  greater 
longevity  than  the  people  of  the  same  class  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded,  and  that  this  greater  longevity,  together 
with  certain  peculiarities  of  immunity  as  regards  some 
diseases  and  excessive  liability  to  others,  is  in  part  due  to 
hereditary  peculiarities  of  structure,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
race  characteristics,  and  in  part  to  their  somewhat  isolated 
and  peculiar  modes  of  life. 

In  the  United  States  the  cancerous  proportion  is  6*48 
per  thousand  as  against  10*01  among  the  Christians.  Dr. 
Billings  is  not  quite  sure,  however,  judging  from  the 
intemperance  and  vice  into  which  the  Jews  fall  in 
America,   that  their  hygienic  superiority  will  last. 

They  have  shown  that  they  can  resist  adversity,  but 
whether  they  can  also  withstand  the  influences  of  wealth  and 
freedom,  and  retain  the  modes  of  life  which  have  heretofore 
given  them  length  of  days,  remains  to  be  seen. 

CAN  THE  STATES  COERCE  CANADA  ? 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wiman,  under  the  title  "  Can  we  Coerce 
Canada?"  discusses  the  possibility  of  establishing-  com- 
plete free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  place  of  the  commercial  belligerency  which  exists  at  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Wiman  argues  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  encourage  by  all  the  means  in 


its  jiower  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Dominion  which  is  in 
favour  of  free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Republic.  The  general  election  will  take  place  in 
eighteen  months,  and  it  Avill  not  be  Mr.  Wiman's  fault  if 
the  Liberals  arc  not  regarded  as  the  American  party  in 
the  coming  contest.  Whether  it  was  wise  on  his  part  to 
give  such  an  advantage  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  pose  as 
the  genuine  Canadian  party  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Wiman 
would  give  a  lead  to  the  Liljerals  by  passing  a  resolution 
through  Congress  in  favour  of  free  trade  with  Canada  as 
soon  as  Canada  will  give  free  trade  to  them. 

THE   COMING   MAN. 

In  "  Notes  and  Comments, "  Mr.  Edward  P.  Jacksorr 
predicts  that  the  conclusion  of  the  biologists  is  inevitable  : 
civilised  man  is  destined  to  become  an  absolutely  tooth- 
less and  hairless  race. 

But  the  constantly  improving  science  of  cookery  supplies 
the  remedy  for  the  civilian,  and  as  to  the  soldier,  he  is,  like 
his  teeth,  a  relic  of  undeveloped  civilisation.  The  "dogs  of 
war  ''  must  go,  teeth  and  all.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  luxurious  diet  of  civilisation,  which  gives  so  little 
for  the  teeth  to  do,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  conducive  to 
vitality  and  longevity  than  the  hard  fare  of  savagery.  Long 
before  toothless  gums  shall  have  become  the  rule,  all  occasion 
for  teeth  will  have  passed,  either  for  beauty  or  use.  The 
rudimentary  excrescences  which  will  ever  and  anon  continue 
to  appear  will  be  looked  upon  as  deformities,  and  will  be 
promptly  removed.  Those  rare  individuals  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  who  shall  be  able  to  show  a  com- 
plete set  of  fully-developed  teeth,  will  be  exhibited  as 
"  freaks,"  as  the  hairy  wild  man  of  Australia  is  exhibited  to- 
day— relics  of  a  former  bestial  stage  of  humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  transition  state  of  our  race  from  the  beauty 
of  luxuriant  hair  and  perfect  teeth  to  the  beauty  of  satin- 
smooth  scalps  and  geometrically-perfect  mandibles  of  delicate 
pink,  is  one  of  comparative  ugliness,  analogous  to  the 
moulting  period  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  taking  Mr,  Donnelly  seriously,  main- 
tains that  we  have  just  the  same  grounds  for  believing 
that  Bacon  wrote  all  the  books  ascribed  to  Marlowe, 
Montaigne,  Burton,  and  the  rest,  as  we  have  for 
believing  that  he  wrote  Shakespeare's  jDlays  and  poems. 

Max  O'Rell  contributes  some  reminiscences  of  Ameri- 
can hotels,  vvritten  in  the  humorous  style  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  periodical  literature  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  He  calculates,  however,  that  the  waste  of  a  single 
large  American  hotel  could  feed  500  hungry  people- 
Financial  readers  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Henry 
Clews's  account  of  the  late  financial  crisis.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  the  rigidity  of  the  national  banking 
system  has  become  responsible  for  a  serious  inadequacy 
in  banking  arrangements  to  satisfy  financial  interests. 

HOW  TO  MAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Rear-Admiral  Luce,  in  a  very  brief  paper  on  the 
manning  of  the  United  States  Naxy,  says  :— 

How  we  shall  man  our  ships  is  a  question  that  has  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  seriously  asked  in  this  country.  We 
still  continue  to  depend  on  short-term  enlistments  of  the 
nomads  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  no- system.  Nothing  worse 
could  possibly  be  devised  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 

The  first  thing  that  he  asks  for  is  an  executive  depart- 
ment like  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  that  the  United 
States  Government  might  keep  in  touch  with  the 
merchant  seaman  ;  the  second,  which  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  primary  one,  is  the  revival  of  American 
shipping  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  merchant  marine 
with  which  the  United  States  can  keep  in  touch. 
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THE    FORUM. 

I'he  Forum  this  month  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  level. 
I  notice  elsewhere  M.  de  Laveleye's  article  on  the 
"  Division  of  Africa,"  and  Mr.  Gosse's  speculations  as  to 
the  "Future  of  Poetry."  There  are  more  poor  articles  in 
the  January  Forum  than  I  ever  remember  having  seen  in 
(iny  previous  number.  Professor  Timothy  D wight's 
"  Formative  Influences,"  for  instance,  is  very  twaddly. 
iEe  had  a  good  mother,  he  tells  us,  and  the  special  influ- 
ence for  good  in  his  life  was  ' '  the  impulse  given  to  an 
exegetical  scholar  by  reason  of  his  occupation  and  business 
to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  subject,  and  seek  honestly  after 
truth."  That  is  about  all  that  he  has  to  say.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly's  "  Shibboleth  of  Liberty  "  is  an  article  which  might 
as  well  not  have  been  written  for  any  clear  and  definite 
imjjression  it  leaves  upon  the  mind.  It  is  a  little  sermon, 
and"  not  a  very  interesting  sermon,  upon  the  text 
that  liberty  can  only  be  secured  by  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  law.  Dr.  Austin  Flint's  paper 
on  the  "Revolution  in  Medicine"  is  little  more 
than  a  somewhat  commonplace  speculation  as  to  the 
results  that  are  likely  to  follow  the  Koch  method  of 
inoculation.  Mr.  Boardman's  paper  on  "  Conservative 
Progress  "    is   platitudinarian  to  the  last   point. 

MRS.    LYNN    LINTON   ONCE    MORE. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  in  her  paper  on  the  "  Revolt  against 
Matrimony,"  repeats  herself  once  more.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  wliile  protesting  against  facility  of  divorce,  pro- 
poses to  make  hopeless  madness  and  persistent  drunken- 
ness  additional  causes  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  She 
notes  that-- 

The  literature  of  Catholic  France,  where  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  indissoluble,  has  done  more  to  weaken  respect  for 
the  tie  and  to  show  adultery  as  both  interesting  and  inevit- 
<ible,  as  both  romantically  beautiful  and  morally  pardonable, 
thtin  anything  that  the  world  has  seen,  done,  or  known. 

^*  The  tendency  of  man,"  she  is  good  enough  to  tell  us, 
"  is  upward."  Some  time  perhaps  she  will  discover  that 
the  tendency  of  woman  is  not  necessarily  downward,  and 
then  she  will  have  to  un write  more  than  half  what  she  has 
written.  A  more  inveterate  maligner  of  her  sex  hardly 
■exists  on  the  face  of  this  planet. 

REFORMED    RAILWAY    CONSTRUCTION.' 

There  is  a  very  solid  and  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Oberlin  Smith,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  with  the  par- 
ticularity of  an  engineer,  fourteen  reforms  in  railway 
construction  which  are  necessary  on  American  railways. 
There  certainly  seems  to  be  considerable  need  for  reform. 

Thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  people 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889.  Of  these,  22,000  were 
employes,  of  whom  1,972  were  killed  and  20,028  were 
wounded.  Of  passengers  and  other  non-employes,  3,851 
were  killed  and  G,281  were  wounded.  The  average  speed  of 
passenger  trains,  including  stops  at  way  stations,  was  not 
•very  far  from  25  miles  per  hour.  The  average  "  dead  weight " 
.carried  for  each  passenger  was  between  one  and  two  tons. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  reforms  which  he  suggests 
is  the  need  for  making  railway  carriages  much  lighter 
than  they  are  at  present.  He  thinks  that  the  railway 
carriage  of  the  future  will  compare  with  the  present 
vehicle  as  a  lady's  tricycle  does  to  a  navvy's  barrow.  It 
will  have  rubber  tyres,  run  at  the  highest  speed  and 
with  almost  ideal  smoothness.  It  will  be  constructed  of 
a  combination  of  steel,  aluminium,  leather  and  paper. 
At  present  an  electric  street  car  sixteen  feet  long  can 
be  run  when  but  half  loaded  at  a  dead  weight  of  600 pounds 
per  passenger.  The  average  dead  weight  of  a  passenger 
m  a  train  composed  of  a  locomotive  and  three  sleeping 
cars  is  9,370  pounds. 


THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   ANCESTORS. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Price  answers  the  question,  "  Does  the 
Negro  Seek  Social  Equality  ?  "  with  an  emphatic  No  ;  he 
wishes  for  political  equality  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  John 
D.  Champlin,  jun.,  has  a  somewhat  slight  paper  on  "The 
Manufacture  of  Ancestors,"  in  which  he  scoffs  the  mania 
of  the  American  families  for  the  invention  of  illustrious 
ancestors  in  the  remote  j^ast.  The  legitimate  conclusion, 
he  says,  of  this  reverence  of  pedegree  is  to  be  found  in 
China,  where  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  become  a  reli- 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  AUantic  Monthly  opens  with  some  unpublished 
letters  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  A  '"  constructive 
idealist  who  regards  the  absolute  as  indeed  a  spirit," 
gives  an  account  of  Schopenhauer's  life  and  philosophy, 
treating  him  as  the  second  of  two  philosophers  of  the 
paradoxical,  Hegel  being  the  first. 

There  is  a  charming  paper  by  Miss  A.  M.  Earle, 
describing  the  "New  England  Meeting  House."  It  is 
full  of  interest  and  forgotten  facts,  of  which  take  the 
following  as  a  sample  : — 

Strange  and  grotesque  decorations  did  the  outside  of  the 
earliest  meeting-houses  bear — grinning  wolves'  heads  nailed 
under  the  windows  and  by  the  side  of  the  door,  while 
splashes  of  blood,  which  had  dripped  from  the  severed  neck, 
reddened  the  logs  beneath. 

In  1661:,  if  the  wolf -killer  wished  to  obtain  the  reward,  he 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  wolf's  head  and  "  nayle  it  to  the 
meeting-house  and  give  notis  thereof." 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  gives  a  brief  but  important 
paper  on  the  "First  Fruits  of  Civil  Service  Reform." 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  most  noticeable  article  this  month  is  that  by  Mr. 
T.J.  Macnamara  on  ''Free  Schools."  His  remarks  on 
the  American  system  and  the  efiect  of  the  proposed 
measure  on  voluntary  schools  are  sound,  but  he  appears 
to  have  overlooked  Dr.  Benson's  recent  utterance  on  the 
latter  subject.  The  argument  for  Free  Education  is  thus 
stated :  — 

"  As  adduced  in  the  discussions  of  1885  and  onwards,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Education  may  thus  be  epitomised. 
Its  advocates  claim  for  it  (1)  that  it  will  improve  attendance 
at  school  by  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  the 
very  poorest  children,  and  by  increasing  the  regularity  of 
those  whose  names  are  already  on  the  school  registers,  and 
that  it  will  place  a  larger  amount  of  time  at  the  teacher's 
disposal  for  purely  teaching  purposes.  (2)  That  children  in 
large  centres  of  population  will  be  enabled  to  attend  schools 
most  convenient  to  their  homes,  and  not,  as  very  often  at 
present,  trudge  a  considerable  distance  to  find  a  "  penny  "  or 
"  twopenny "  school.  (3)  That  it  will  render  a  proper 
administration  of  the  compulsory  attendance  clauses 
possible.  (1)  That  it  will  remove  a  serious  grievance 
from  the  parent  who  finds  the  payment  particularly 
oppressive  just  at  that  period  when  the  rearing  of  a 
family  makes  the  heaviest  demand  on  his  scanty 
purse.  (5)  That  it  -will  sweep  away  another  pressing 
hardship,  viz.,  that  experienced  by  the  indigent  parent 
whose  child  requires  fee-remission  in  a  voluntary  school.  In 
such  a  case  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  now  the  remitting 
authority,  and  to  obtain  exemption  the  parent  has  to  sue 
in  forma  jmiq^eris.  (6)  That  the  State  has  already  swallowed 
the  camel,  since  public  funds  are  subsidised  to  meet  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Primary  Education,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Free  Education 
will  simply  complete  the  obligations  already  very  largely 
admitted. 


BOOK    OF    THE    MONTH- 


ARISTOTLE'S   TREATISE   ON   THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   ATHENS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


iT   cannot   often   happen   that  the  "  Book   of    the 

Month'"  is  one  which   was  written   upwards   of 

ll     twenty-two  centuries  ago,  and  modern  authors 

^     miohb    be    disposed  to  complain  of    an  ancient 


Greek  writer  being  brought  into  competition  with  them 
on  the  score  of  novelty.  They  need  not,  however,  be 
seriously  alarmed.  It 
is  not  every  month 
that  there  can  be  such 
a  resurrection  of  the 
clead  as  the  literary 
world  has  just  wit- 
nessed. It  is  not  every 
month, nor  every  year, 
that  can  give  us  back 
one  of  the  works  of 
classical  antiquity 
which  has  been  long 
regarded  as  hopelessly 
lost,  and  which  no  mor- 
tal eye  has  seen  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand 
years. 

"What,  then,  is  the 
work  which  has  made 
this  startling  reappear- 
ance, and  thus  "  flut- 
tered the  dove-cots " 
of  the  world  of  letters  ? 
The  inquirer  may  be 
directed  to  the  British 


THE   DAY-BOOK   OF   tIiE   BAILIFF   DIDYMUS — 

Of  the  contents  of  this  strange-looking  document  wo 
will  speak  later.  The  first  question  of  interest  is  the 
history  of  the  manuscript  itself.  To  those  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters  it  tells  its  own  tale,  or  at  least 
part  cf  it.     Rather  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 

ago,  in  the  year  78  a.d., 
a  bailiff  on  an  Egyptian 
farm  was  keeping  his 
accounts.  A  large 
number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt  at 
that  time  were  Greek, 
and  this  bailiit'  was  a 
Greek,  and  his  master 
was  a  Greek.  Conse- 
quently the  accounts 
which  the  bailiff  kept 
of  the  money  which  he 
received  and  expended 
were  written  in  the 
Greek  language.  But 
instead  of  having  a 
neatly  bound  and  ruled 
ledger  in  which  to 
make  his  daily  entries, 
he  used  a  roll  of  the 
material  then  univer- 
sally in  use  for  writing 


Museum,  and  he  will 
see  displayed  before 
him,  in  a  case  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  The 
Unique  Text  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Athens,"  two 
long  strips  of  a  yellow- 
coloured  material, 
covered  with  writing  in 
ink,  which  will  seem  to 
him  to  have  preserved 
a  wonderful  amount  of 
freshness  considering 
its  great  age.  These 
strips  are  now  mounted 

between  sheets  of  glass,  but  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  preserved  in  antiquity,  and  in  which  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Museum,  they  were 
rolled  up  into  bundles,  not  unlike  those  which  are 
commonly  represented  in  the  hands  of  the  statues  of 
statesmen  or  orators.  These  were  the  books  of  the 
ancients  before  paper  was  invented,  or  printers  or  binders 
had  been  heard  of,  and  a  few  of  these  ancient  books 
have  been  preserved  through  the  conturies  to  the  present 
day. 


purposes,  which  was 
papyrus.  Papyrus  is  a 
material,  composed  of 
the  fibres  of  the  river- 
plant  of  that  name, 
which  grows  plentifully 
ia  Egypt.  A  layer  of 
this  material,  in  which 
the  fibres  were  placed 
horizontally,  was  glued 
firmly  to  another  layer, 
of  which  the  fibres  were 
arranged  perpendicu- 
larly ;  the  surface  was 
then  smoothed,  and  the 
whole  was  ready  to 
AEISTOTLE.  receive     the     writing 

which  was  inscribed 
on  it  with  a  pen  of  reed.  Only  one  side  of  it,  that  on 
which  the  fibres  lay  horizontally,  was  primarily  intended 
to  be  written  on,  and  on  this  side  we  are  to  conceive  the 
bailiff'  Didymus  as  entering  his  accounts  of  the  money 
which  passed  through  his  hands,  and  balancing  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  month  by  month.  A  curious 
record  is  thus  laid  bare  of  the  life  on  an  Egyptian^  farm 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  which  would  make  this  roll 
of  papyrus  interesting  even  if  it  contained  no  other 
writing.       Day  by  day  we  are  told  how  such  a  labourer 
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was  employed  in  carting  manure,  how  another  was 
strengthening  the  dyke  that  kept  back  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  how  a  third  was  ''  turning  the  machine,"  how  at 
one  time  a  labourer  has  taken  "  a  day  ofl","  and  at  another 
extra  donkeys  and  donkey-boys  have  to  be  hired  to  do 
the  work  of  the  farm.  All  this  is  curious  enough, 
but  if  the  history  of  thess  rolls  of  papyrus  ceased 
here, 'we  should  hardly  bo  examining  their  contents  now 
as  the  ''  book  of  the  month."  But  their  history  goes 
further. 

— WITH   ARISTOTLE    OX   THE    OTHER   SIDE. 

The  owner  of  the  estate,  or  perhaps  his  son,  or  some 
one  into  whose  hands  these  bailiff's  accounts  passed, 
was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  wanted  a  copy  of  one  of  the  best-known  books  which 
then  existed  on  the  history  of  Athens.  As  papyrus  was 
somewhat  scarce,  he  did  what  was  a  common  practice 
enough,  and  took  a  sheet  of  papyrus  which  already  had 
writing  on  one  side  of  it,  and  used  the  back  of  it  to 
receive  the  work  which  he  now  wished  to  copy.  Part  of 
it  he  seems  to  have  copied  himself,  part  he  left  to  be  done 
by  his  servants,  or  by  another  member  of  his  family, 
but  in  one  way  or  another  he  transferred  this  historical 
treatise  to  the  back  of  the  accounts  of  our  friend  the 
bailiff. 

HOW   IT   SURVIVED. 

Here  a  veil  falls  over  our  knowledge  of  the  fortunes  of 
this  papyrus.  Perhaps,  when  the  owner  died,  this  volume 
was  buried  with  him,  according  to  a  very  common  custom 
in  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  house  in  which  the  manuscript 
was  preserved  in  course  of  time  was  destroyed  and  buried 
in  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert.  This  is  certain, 
that  buried  it  was,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
no  mortal  eye  would  see  it  again.  But  the  sand  and  the 
air  of  Egypt  are  of  sacli  marvellous  dryness  that  they 
will  preserve  even  the  most  brittle  and  perishable  objects, 
and  century  may  roll  away  after  century,  and  the  paper 
that  has  been  committed  to  it  survives  with  hardly  a 
flaw,  and  the  colours  of  a  painting  remain  almost  as  fresh 
as  the  day  when  they  were  first  laid  on. 

Something  like  fifty  years  ago  the  first  classical  manu- 
script on  papyrus  came  to  light,  and  since  that  time 
papyrus  manuscripts  have  been  found  in  great  quantities. 
They  are  of  all  kinds,  and  most  of  them  are  of  no  general 
interest.  Far  more  interesting,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
the  promise  of  what  the  future  might  still  have  in  store, 
were  the  few  instances  in  which  jDortions  of  works  not 
previously  known  to  us,  except  by  name  or  in  quotations, 
were  discovered,  often  on  some  torn  and  mutilated  frag- 
ment of  papyrus.  The  chief  of  these  were  some  four  or 
five  orations  of  Hyperides,  and  some  lines  of  the  lyric 
poet  Alcman  and  of  the  great  tragedian  Euripides  ;  but 
no  discovery  yet  made  can  compare  in  importance  with 
that  of  the  work  often  quoted  by  ancient  writers,  but 
hitherto  lost  to  the  modern  world,  in  which  Aristotle 
recorded  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  political  constitution  of 
Athens. 

THE   GREATEST   LITERARY   FIND   OF   THE   CENTURY. 

For  this  is  the  work  written  on  the  back  of  the  sheets 
of  papyrus  whose  fortunes  we  have  been  sketching 
above.  A  new  chapter  opened  in  its  history  with  these 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  Arab,  ferret- 
ing in  what  he  had  reason  to  believe  might  be  a  likely 
spot,  happened  upon  these  ancient  rolls,  which  had  lain 
hidden  foi*  scores  of  generations ;  and  though  wholly 
ignorant  as  to  their  contents,  he  recognised  them  as 
being  something  for  which  money  might  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  eccentric   desire   for   such    things  which 


possesses  the  traveller  from  the  West.  Bargaining 
follows,  of  the  details  of  which  no  one  probably  but  the 
bargainers  are  aware  ;  but  the  result  is  that  the  rolls 
change  hands,  and  pass  away  over  the  seas  to  a  new  home 
in  another  chmate.  But  still  no  one  knows  what  they 
may  contain.  The  writing  on  them  may  be  valuable  or 
it  may  be  almost  valueless  ;  but  writing  there  clearly  is, 
and  the  documents  find  their  way  to  the  appropriate 
home  for  such  things,  the  British  Museum.  Rolls 
similar  in  appearance  to  these  have  often  come  there 
before,  and  there  are  experienced  hands  to  unfold  the 
crumpled  bundle  and  to  make  it  possible  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  it  to  read  its  contents.  Even  then 
the  secret  cannot  be  discovered  at  once.  There  is  no 
title-page  or  title  to  say  at  once  what  is  the  document 
that  is  here  inscribed  ;  and  the  writing  is  rubbed  and 
difiicult  to  read,  and  the  process  of  decipherment  must 
necessarily  be  slow.  But  at  last  the  nature  of  the  work 
becomes  evident  to  the  person  engaged  m  the  study ; 
suspicion  gives  place  to  conviction,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Museum  has  secured  the  greatest  literary  "  find "  that 
has  been  known  for  centuries  passes  into  a  certainty. 

"  BUT    MAY   IT    NOT   BE   A    FORGERY?  " 

But,  it  may  fairly  be  asked.  How  do  you  know  that  this 
document,  which  we  see  inscribed  on  four  yellow  and 
somewhat  tattered  rolls  of  papyrus,  is  in  fact  the  long- 
lost   work  of  Aristotle  ?      How  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is 
not  the  handicraft  of  some  clever  forger,  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  of  Shapira  and  Simonides  P     And  the  question 
is  then  naturally  put  to  the  possessors  of  this  treasure, 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?    But  this  latter  question  is  one  to  which  no  answer 
need  be  expected  or  required,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it   is  possible  that  there  may  be  more 
where  this  came  from,  and  if  so  the   authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  would  be  extremely  unwise  if  they  in- 
dicated  this  possible  source  of  future   treasures.      But 
there  is  a  second  and  stiU  more  excellent  reason,  and  that 
is  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy  informfv- 
tion    on   the   point.      Therefore,    it    may   be   taken    fs 
admitted   on    all    hands,    that     a    papyrus     MS.    frcm 
Egypt  comes  from  a    more    or    less    suspicious    source, 
and    that    its    genuineness    or     the    reverse     must    le 
judged    on    internal     evidence      alone.       There    is    r.o 
safeguard  against  forgery  except   its  extreme  difficulty. 
In    the    present    case,    a    forger    would    have    had    to 
possess  at  once  (in  addition  to  mere  manual  skill  in  writ- 
ing) a  minute  knowledge  of  paleography,  an  impeccable 
mastery   of   Greek   language   and   style,  and  a  detailed 
acquaintance  with  the  minutifB  of  Athenian  history  and 
law.     No   doubt   the   new   text   is   being   minutely  and 
jealously  criticised  by  hundreds  of  scholars  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  eminently  right  that  it  should 
be  so  ;  but  it  will  be  indeed  surprising  if  they  fail  to  agree 
that  this  is  really  the  work  which  was  known  and  cited 
in   the  ancient   world   as    Aristotle's    "  Constitution    of 
Athens." 

"  CONFIRMATION   STRONG   AS   PROOF   OF   HOLY   WRIT." 

For  cited  it  is  by  many  ancient  authors,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  of  the  many  lost  treatises  of  its 
voluminous  author,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
lost  work  of  antiquity ;  and  it  is  from  these  quotations 
that  the  treatise  now  discovered  has  been  identified.  The 
laborious  compilers  of  editions  of  those  scattered  frag- 
ments of  lost  authors  which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  quotations  by  other  writers  have  drawn  up  a  list 
of  ninety-one  such  passages,  which  are  supposed,  with 
greater  or  less  certainty,   to  belong    to  this  work.     In 
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fifty-eight  of  these  the  treatise  is  referred  to  by  name  ; 
in  the  rest  Aristotle  is  mentioned  as  the  author,  and  it 
is  supposed  from  the  character  of  the  passages  that 
this  is  the  treatise  from  which  they  are  quoted.  Of  the 
fifty-eight  passages  in  which  the  treatise  is  named,  fifty- 
five  are  found  in  the  text  before  us ;  two  of  the  others 
would,  from  their  subject,  belong  to  parts  of  the  work 
w^hich  are  w^anting  in  the  MS.  in  its  present  somewhat  muti- 
lated condition  ;  and  one  only  is  distinctly  diflerent  from  a 
passage  in  the  present  text  on  the  same  subject — a  fact 
which  will  not  be  held  to  be  strong  evidence  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  work  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  fallibility  of  mortal  man  in  the  matter  of  his 
quotations.  Of  the  thirty-three  passages  in  which  the 
treatise  is  not  cited  by  name,  but  which  have  been  con- 
jecturally  assigned  to  it  by  critics,  twenty-three  are 
actually  found  in  the  MS. ;  five  may  very  probably  have 
been  taken  from  the  missing  portions  of  the  t^xt ;  four 
there  is  no  strong  reason  for  supposing  to  be  quotations 
from  this  work  at  all ;  and  only  one,  again,  is  apparently 
a  misquotation  of  a  passage  in  the  text.  Of  course  there 
are,  not  unfrequently,  sHght  verbal  variations  between 
the  quotations  and  the  actual  text,  but  these  will  reason- 
ably be  held  to  be  confirmations  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
text  rather  than  the  reverse. 

THE   EXPERTS   ARE   SATISFIED. 

This  criterion,  w-hich  is  derived  from  the  previously 
extant  quotations  from  the  work,  is  one  easily  intelligible 
to  all,  and  the  result  of  its  application  is  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  The  other  arguments  which  bear  on 
the  subject  are  of  too  technical  and  minute  a  character 
to  be  more  than  indicated  here.  To  see  that  the  Greek 
is  real  Greek  of  the  fourth  century  b.c=,  if  of  the  some- 
what rough  and  inelegant  style  proper  to  Aristotle  :  to 
examine  the  bearing  of  the  narrative  on  those  of 
Herodotus,  or  Thucydides,  or  Plutarch,  and  see  that  there 
are  no  greater  discrepancies  with  the  previously  existing 
evidence  than  is  naturally  to  be  expected  in  an 
independent  witness  ;  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  facts  now 
for  the  first  time  made  known  are  possible,  or  at  least  such 
as  Aristotle  might  have  believed  to  be  possible — these  are 
the  functions  of  the  professional  scholar  and  historian, 
upon  whose  decision  the  general  public  must  attend, 
without  expecting  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  evidence 
upon  wliich  it  rests.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  editor 
of  the  text  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum — as  well  as  the 
paleographical  experts  in  that  establishment —has  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  work,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  conclusion  will  not  be  disturbed  by  subsequent 
investigation. 

ARISTOTLE   AS   AN  AUTHOR. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  nearer  to  the  actuaj  contents 
of  the  work.  What  manner  of  treatise  is  this  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Athens  ?  It  is  one  which  well  illustrates 
the  laborious  and  painstaking  method  of  the  great  Greek 
philosopher.  Aristotle  was  accused  by  Bacon  of  ignoring 
induction  from  observed  facts,  and  trusting  over  much 
to  deduction  a  2:>nori ;  but  this  is  a  strange  perversion  of 
the  truth.  Few  philosophers  have  been  so  careful  to  base 
their  conclusions  on  a  firm  foundation  of  concrete  facts  ; 
and  just  as  he  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  obser- 
vation on  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals,  in  order  to 
write  his  works  on  natural  history,  so,  wiien  he  desired  to 
compose  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  politics,  he  set  about 
to  collect  statistics  as  to  the  political  constitutions  and 
histories  of  all  available  states.  In  this  way  was  formed 
the  collection  known  as   "  The  Constitutions^"  in  which 


were  included  records  of  no  less  than  158  states.  It 
is  possible  that  in  many  cases  the  work  of  compilation 
w^as  dene  by  some  of  the  philosopher's  pupils  under  his 
supervision  rather  than  directly  by  himself.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  with  the  treatise  on  Athens  will  probably 
be  a  subject  of  difierence  among  critics  ;  but  no  ancient 
writer  (and  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  w'ork  was  criticised 
as  being  Aristotle's  ow^n  by  one  Timseus,  only  two  genera- 
tions after  the  philosopher's  death)  expresses  any  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  ;  and  in  any  case,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  minutely  revised  by  Aristotle  and  carries  the 
weight  of  his  authority  in  support  of  the  statements  which 
it  contains. 

ONE   TREATISE    OUT    OF    158. 

Of  all  these  158  constitutions,  some  forty  are  known  to 
us  by  quotations  in  other  writers,  but  none  of  them  to  an 
extent  which  will  at  all  compare  with  the  section  on  the 
history  of  Athens.  That  was  naturally  the  section  which 
possessed  the  greatest  interest  for  subsequent  generations. 
The  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  to  whom  all  the  Greek  papyrus  manuscripts  which  we 
now  find  are  due,  looked  back  to  Athens  as  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  parent.  It 
was  the  history  and  literature  of  Athens  that  the  scholars 
and  grammarians  and  lexicographers  of  a  later  day  sought 
to  record  and  illustrate,  and  for  such  a  purpose  the  work 
of  Aristotle  was  an  invaluable  authoi  ity .  No  doubt  many 
students  in  Alexandria  and  throughout  Egypt  had  copies 
of  a  work  of  such  recognised  authority,  and  hence  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  treatise  should  survive 
by  itself,  apart  from  the  157  others  which  w^ere  once  its 
companions. 

AN   OBJECT   LESSON   IN   DEMOCRACY. 

But  a  reader  who  is  not  a  professed  student  of  ancient 
history  may  reasonably  ask.  What  is  all  this  to  us  ?  What 
good  is  it  to  us  that  somebody  has  discovered  a  short 
history  of  a  nation  wiiich  existed  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  ?  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  few  who  are  scholars  and  historians  ;  but  how  does 
it  touch  the  public  generally  ?  The  answer  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  this  discovery  shows  that  no  one  need 
despair  of  recovering  almost  any  of  the  lost  works  of 
Greek  antiquity,  and  that  is  a  fact  to  which  no  lover  of 
literature  (and  there  are  many  in  all  ranks  of  society)  can 
be  indifferent.  There  are  dramas  by  tragedians  excelled 
only  by  Shakespeare,  lyrics  by  poets  and  poetesses  per- 
haps unparalleled  m  the  modern  world,  histories  and  works 
of  philosophy  and  science  by  men  of  commanding  genius 
and  industry,  on  which  no  man  has  set  eye  for  a  thousand 
or,  it  may  be,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years ;  and  any  of 
these  may  be  restored  to  us  as  this  history  of  Aristotle's 
has  been  restored.  But  more  than  this,  this  little  chronicle 
of  the  Athenian  Constitution  has  an  interest  for  the  men 
of  practical  politics  as  well  as  for  the  men  of  literature, 
It  contains  what  is  of  supreme  interest  in  the  present  day. 
an  object  lesson  in  the  lise,  development,  and  decay  of  a 
dem.ocracy.  We  are  watching  to-day  the  development  of 
democratical  government  in  our  own  land  and  in  other 
lands  around  us.  Is  it  a  thing  of  no  interest,  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  to  see  how  an  ancient  people  went 
through  the  same  experiences,  and  how  the  sum  total  of 
that  experience  looked  to  the  ablest  and  the  most 
judicial  thinker  of  the  ancient  world  ?  There  we  have 
no  party  prejudices  to  bias  the  writer's  judgment.  The 
wirole  history  of  the  most  interesting  of  ancient 
peoples  unrolls  itself,  calmly  and  without  prejudice,  in 
the  W'ords  of  this  little  treatise.  He  does  not  point 
the  moral,  but  he  tells  the  tale,  and  we  may  draw  our 
own  conclusions. 
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THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    ATHENS. 


BY   ARISTOTLE. 


In  tlie  story  of  the  beginnings  of  this  Httle  nation, 
separated  from  us  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
we  find  the  same  quaUties  dominating  man  in  his 
deahngs  with  man,  the  same  economical  and  social  causes 
producing  the  same  political  results.  The  actual  beginning 
of  the  history  is  lost  through  the  incompleteness  of  the 
manuscript,  and  we  miss  thereby  the  description  of  the 
government  of  the  kings.  Athens,  like  our  modern 
nations,  passed  through  the  stages  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cratical  government,  and  democracy  ;  but  the  history  of 
the  monarchy  disappears  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past. 
We  only  gather  roughly  the  course  of  events,  how  the 
kings  were  assisted  by  a  council  of  nobles,  the  heads  of 
great  families,  who  formed  the  body  which  was  called, 
from  the  place  in  which  it  met,  the  Council  of  Areopagus, 
and  how,  as  time  went  on,  the  power  of  the  kings  grew  less 
and  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  council  grew  more. 

FROM   THE    KING   TO   THE   AREOPAGUS. 

The  autocratic  rule  of  the  king  was  fettered  by  the  gradual 
institution  of  other  magistrates,  who  took  over  some  of 
his  duties.  First,  the  oflnce  of  Commander-in-Chief 
^Polemarch)  was  created,  and  the  authority  of  the  king 
was  destroyed,  or  at  least  limited,  in  war.  Then,  after  a 
revolution  of  which  we  have  no  clear  details,  another 
magistrate  was  instituted,  known  as  the  Archon  or  Ruler, 
who  shared  some  of  the  kingly  functions ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  succession  to 
the  throne  was  altered,  and,  instead  of  the  eldest  son  suc- 
ceeding on  his  father's  death,  the  ablest  member  of  the  kingly 
house  was  elected  to  the  crown  by  the  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus. In  this  way  the  Government  was  in  fact  transferred 
from  the  king  to  the  Council,  and  the  next  step,  though  long 
•delayed,  was  easy,  which  consisted  practically  in  the  abolition 
of  the  monarchy.  The  title  of  king  was  retained,  but  the 
holder  of  it  was  no  longer  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
state,  and  was  confined  to  certain  religious  and  sacrificial 
duties.  The  Archon  was  now  made  the  titular  head  of 
the  government,  and  though  it  was  ordained  that  only 
members  of  the  kingly  house  should  be  eligible  to  that 
position,  their  term  of  oflice  was  limited  to  ten  years. 
Four  Archons  ruled  successively  under  this  system,  and 
then  the  ofiice  was  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  when  three  more  of  these  ten-year 
periods  had  passed  another  change  was  made.  To  the 
three  existing  magistrates,  the  Archon,  the  King,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  were  added  six  others,  whose  prin- 
cipal duties  lay  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and 
these  five  officers  were  known  collectively  as  the  Nine 
Archons.  They  held  office  for  a  year  only  ;  they  were 
elected  by  the  Council  of  Areopagus,  and  they  became 
members  of  that  body  when  their  year  of  office  was 
expired  ;  hence  they  were  inevitably  subordinate  in  prac- 
tical power  to  the  Areopagus,  and  the  government  of  the 
state  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic 
council,  much  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  parlia- 
ment which  was  elected  by  the  nobility  and  middle  classes 
alone. 

THE   CONDITION   OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

But  what  of  the  lower  classes  under  this  regime  ? 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  their  condition  was  bad,  very  bad. 
The  bulk  of  them  were  scattered  over  the  soil  of  Attica, 
owning  and  working  at  their  small  holdings  of  land.  But 
Attica  was  not  a  country  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 
The  soil  was  poor,  and  water  was  often  deficient,  hence 


bad  seasons  were  not  unfrequent,  and  bad  seasons  to  the 
small  farmer  meant  debt.  Debts  meant  mortgages,  and 
since  it  was  then  lawful  for  a  man  to  mortgage  his  person 
as  well  as  his  land,  the  majority  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
actually  the  property,  the  living  chattels,  of  their 
creditors.  They  had  no  voice  in  the  pohtical  affairs  of 
the  country,  no  prospect  of  improving  their  position  ;  they 
had,  as  they  themselves  said,  no  share  in  anything.  Is 
it  surprising  that  this  state  of  things  should  have  led  to 
chronic  discontent,  which  amounted  almost  to  civil  war  ? 
This  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  labouring  class  was 
able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  moneyed  and 
aristocratical  class,  and  to  this  they  were  driven  to  resort. 
The  result  was  that  the  upper  classes  gave  way,  and 
agreed  to  invest  a  leading  citizen,  named  Draco,  with  full 
powers  to  reform  the  constitution. 

THE  POLITICAL  REFORMS  OF  DRACO. 

Here  is  the  first  new  departure  in  Athenian  political 
history,  the  first  step  in  reform.  Draco's  measures  took 
two  forms.  First,  he  drew  up  a  code  of  criminal  law,  in 
which  the  punishments  for  crime  were  characterised  by 
extreme  severity.  The  lesser  ofl'ences,  he  said,  deserved 
death,  and  he  could  give  no  more  for  greater  ones.  But, 
severe  as  this  code  was,  it  at  least  had  the  merit  of 
certainty.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  no  written 
code  of  laws,  and  suitors  and  prisoners  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  the  magistrates.  Now  they  could  at 
least  know  what  actions  were  criminal  and  what  penalty 
was  affixed  to  them.  This  was  the  work  by  which  Draco 
was  best  known  in  later  times,  and  his  fame  still  survives 
in  the  proverbial  phrase,  ''  Draconian  legislation."  But 
we  learn  for  the  first  time  from  Aristotle  that  he  was  also 
a  pohtical  reformer.  The  great  feature  of  his  political 
legislation  was  his  extension  of  the  franchise.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  give  the  whole  population  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  gave  the  franchise  to  all  grown  men  who 
were  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  military  equipment. 
We  cannot  now  tell  what  proportion  of  the  population 
came  within  the  limits  of  this  qualification,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  large  class  was  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  public  life.  Those  who  possessed  the  qualification 
were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  officers  of 
the  state  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy  were  preserved  by  fixing  a  much  higher  pro- 
perty qualification  for  candidates  for  those  offices.  The 
labouring  classes  were  not  yet  trained  in  public  life,  and 
hence  they  were  not  yet  made  eligible  for  the  higher  offices 
themselves  ;  they  could  only  give  their  votes  for  some 
person  who  possessed  the  necessary  standard  of  property. 
Moreover,  the  CouncU  of  Areopagus  still  remained  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  with  a  general  control  over 
all  public  afiairs,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 
In  addition  to  this,  another  Council,  of  401  members, 
was  instituted,  but  its  duties  Avere  at  present  of  only 
inferior  importance. 

THE    CAUSE    OF   THEIR    FAILURE. 

Draco  had  done  something  towards  extending  the  range 
of  the  political  franchise,  but  he  had  entirely  failed  to 
touch  the  real  root  of  the  evil,  and  his  failure  was  due  to 
a  cause  which  is  of  great  significance  in  this  present  day. 
He  had  tried  to  remedy  an  economic  grievance  by  a 
purely  political  measure.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  a 
struggling  small  farmer  to  be  told  that  he  might  vote  for 
one  of  his  betters  to    be  made  archon  or  general,  when  he 
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himself  was  tied,  body  and  soul,  to  a  creditor  by  the 
bonds  of  debt?  No  amount  of  voting  at  elections 
would  give  him  back  the  land  which  once  was  his 
or  his  ancestors',  and  he  must  still  remain  the  slave  of  his 
capitalist  landlord  for  anything  that  the  reforms  of  Draco 
had  enacted.  The  essential  conditions  of  his  life  remained 
unaltered,  and  consequently  the  laws  of  Draco  failed  to 
remedy  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  meet.  Con- 
sequently the  old  bad  state  of  things  went  on  its  way. 
The  state  was  torn  by  constant  civil  dissensions.  Abroad 
the  enemies  of  Athens  took  advantage  of  her  weakness, 
and  laid  their  hands  upon  her  possessions  within  sight 
of  her  own  shores.  Foreign  danger  and  weariness  of 
domestic  strife  at  last  forced  the  combatants  to  come  to 
terms,  and  they  agreed  once  more  to  appoint  a  single 
individual  with  absolute  power  to  introduce  what  reforms 
he  might  think  best.  It  is  a  measure  which  may  seem 
strange  to  us  to-day,  but  it  was  not  an  uncommon  ex- 
pedient in  the  cities  and  states  of  early  Greece.  Often, 
in  fact  generally,  it  led  to  the  individual  thus  selected 
refusing  to  lay  down  his  office,  and,  by  a  coup  d'etat^ 
setting  himself  up  as  a  permanent  despotic  ruler.  Athens 
was  more  fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  high  character 
and  principle  for  the  post.  There  was  a  man  of  moderate 
birth  and  station,  an  inspired  poet  and  a  brilliant  orator, 
whose  stirring  verses  had  already  once  roused  the 
Athenian  people  to  a  flickering  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  reputation  of  then-  country,  which  had  resulted  in 
a  decisive  victory  over  their  enemies.  This  man  was 
Solon,  and  to  him,  in  a  happy  moment,  bot'i  parties  in 
the  State  submitted  their  respective  claims. 

THE   CHARACTER   OF   SOLON. 

Of  Solon's  life  and  work  Aristotle  does  not  tell  us  much 
that    is  actually  new,  but  he  brings  out  with  striking 
clearness  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  later  genera- 
tions looked  back  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy.    And  a  fine  character  it  was.     He  stands  almost 
alone  among  the  public  men  of  Athens  as  a  model  of  dis- 
interested uprightness  and  public-spirited  statesmanship  in 
a  position  of  exceptional  difficulty.  He  was  confronted  by  a 
mass  of  discontent  which  demanded  prompt  and  vigorous 
reform  ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  him  were  the  old  aristo- 
cratic families  and  the  men  of  money,  jealous  lest  any  of 
their    privileges    or  profits  should  be  touched ;    on  the 
other  the  mass  of  the  populace,  looking  for  nothing  less 
than   a  complete   redistribution  of   the  soil    of   Attica, 
whereby  they  were  to  be  replaced  on  the  land  without 
trouble  and  without  cost ;    while  at  his  elbow  were  his 
own  personal  friends  and  adherents,  who  urged  him  to 
seize  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  him  of  esta- 
blishing himself  as  an  independent  and  despotic  ruler  of 
the  State.      No  one  in  the  whole    community  seems  to 
have  expected  that  he,  or  any  one  in  his  position,  would 
taka  the  course  of    simple    and     unselfish   honesty,    by 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  nation   to  the  best    of    his 
ability,  and  then  laying  down  his   office  and  retiring  into 
private  life. 

HIS   ECONOMIC   REFOllMS. 

Yet  this  was  precisely  what  he  did  when  the  time 
came ;  but  first  of  all  the  work  of  reform  had  to  be 
accomplished.  Solon  saw,  what  Draco  had  failed  to  see, 
that  the  economic  difficulty  lay  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
and  his  first  measure  was  directed  to  the  redress  of  this 
grievance.  This  measure  was  simple  but  very  bold,  and 
is  hardly  to  be  justified  except  by  the  extreme  urgency 
of  the  case.  It  consisted  of  a  total  abolition  of  all  out- 
standing debts,  whereby  the  land  and  the  persons  of  the 
small  cultivators,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population 


of  Attica,  were  relieved  from  the  mortgages  which  bound 
them,  and  the  man  who  had  practically  been  a  slave,  or 
at  best  a  tenant,  working  on  his  creditor's  estate,  was 
once  more  an  independent  yeoman,  cultivating  his 
own  farm.  Such  a  measure  would,  however,  hr.ve 
been  merely  disastrous  if  it  had  stood  alone,  as 
it  would  have  led  the  poorer  classes  to  look  for 
similar  revolutionary  assistance  whenever  they  fell 
again  into  similar  difficulties.  It  was  justifiable  and  sound 
only  as  a  means  of  shaking  ofi"  the  incumbrance  of  the 
past,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  people  a  fresh  start 
under  altered  and  better  circumstances.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  measures  which  would  secure 
that  the  condition  of  things  which  had  made  such  inter- 
ference necessary  should  never  return.  To  this  end  Solon 
enacted  that  never  again  should  a  free  man  be  allowed  to 
pledge  his  own  person  as  security  for  a  loan,  so  that 
debtors  should  no  more  become  the  bond-slaves  of  their 
creditors.  Secondly,  he  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  Athenian 
trade  by  a  reform  in  the  monetary  system.  Hitherto,  the 
currency  of  Athens  had  been  of  a  different  standard  from, 
that  of  the  chief  Greek  mercantile  nations,  and  this  was  a. 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  her  commerce. 
Solon  now  made  the  standard  identical  with  that  of  her 
trading  neighbours  and  rivals,  and,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  this  or  not,  the  fact  is  certain  that  Athenian 
trade  was  developed  very  largely,  and  Athens  became  the 
chief  commercial  nation  of  Greece. 

THE   ABOLITION   OF   DEBTS. 

An  incident  of  Solon's  economical  reforms  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  dangers  of  such  a  revolu- 
tionary measure  as  that  which  he  adopted.  Before  his 
law  for  the  abolition  of  debts  was  pubhshed  he  took 
counsel  with  a  few  of  his  friends  on  the  subject.  These 
persons,  who  must  have  been  of  very  different  character 
from  the  great  lawgiver  himself,  hearing  what  was  in 
prospect,  hurried  away,  borrowed  as  much  money  as  they 
could  raise,  and  bought  land  with  it ;  and  then,  when  the 
proclamation  came  announcing  the  abolition  of  aU  debts, 
they  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  repaying  the  money 
they  had  borrowed,  while  they  remained  in  unquestioned 
possession  of  the  land  which  they  had  bought.  It  was  a. 
piece  of  desperately  sharp  practice,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Solon  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  it. 
Aristotle,  however,  rightly  appeals  to  the  proved  charac- 
ter of  the  man  as  the  best  answer  to  the  charge.  It  is  not 
hkely  that  a  man  who  rejected  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  whole  State  would  have  soiled  his 
character  by  a  dirty  transaction  in  order  to  enrich  his 
friends. 

MANHOOD   SUFFRAGE. 

So  far  Solon  had  dealt  only  with  the  economical  aspect 
of  the  question.  He  had  reheved  the  immediate  pressure, 
and  had  taken  steps  to  promote  a  steady  development  of 
prosperity  in  the  future.  But  he  saw  that  something  else 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
people,  and  that  lay  in  the  direction  of  political  reform. 
He  saw  that  government  by  the  old  aristocratic  families 
alone  had  failed,  or  was  at  any  rate  out  of  date,  and  that 
the  lower  orders  had  a  just  claim  for  a  voice  in  political 
affairs.  Accordingly  he  determined  to  remodel  entirely 
the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  Hitherto  the  govern- 
ment had  been  vested  almost  exclusively  in  the  upper 
class,  and  the  franchise  had  reached  only  to  the  middle 
class,  while  the  poorest  class  had  had  no  voice  in  public 
affairs  at  all.  Solon  decided  to  remedy  this  by  giving 
manhood  suffrage.  Every  Athenian  of  fuU  age  had  hence- 
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forth  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the  state, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  great  popuhir  assembly  which, 
when  the  democracy  was  fully  established,  became  the 
ruling  power  of  the  State. 

PROPERTY   QUALIFrCATION    FOR    MAGISTRATES. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  poorer  classes  were 
not  yet  trained  to  public  life,  property  qualifications 
were  attached  to  all  the  more  important  magistracies, 
and  members  of  the  poorest  class,  though  they  could 
elect  magistrates,  could  not  be  magistrates  them- 
selves. But  no  privilege  was  in  future  to  be  given 
to  birth.  The  basis  of  the  constitution  became  one 
of  wealth  instead  of  birth.  The  offices  >vhich  a  man  might 
hold  were  regulated  by  the  amount  of  his  income,  and 
not  by  the  length  of  his  pedigree.  This  is  a  reform  which 
might  be  sharply  criticised  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  day,  for  the  capitalist  is  held  in  at  least  as  much 
suspicion  by  advocates  of  democracy  as  the  peer  or  the 
country  gentleman.  But  the  object  of  Solon  was  to  break 
the  long-continued  supremacy  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth, 
and  in  substituting  for  this  an  aristocracy  of  those  who 
had  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country  he  paved  the  way  for 
further  development  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  and  he 
threw  open  the  path  to  the  highest  honours  to  all,  however 
humble  in  birth,  who  might  acquire  wealth  by  their  own 
industry  and  perseverance. 

A    GRADUATED    INCOME    TAX. 

At  the  same  time  he  introduced  another  reform,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  on  as  a  rather  late  develoj^- 
ment  of  democracy,  namely,  graduated  taxation  according 
to  income,  the  rich  man  being  taxed  on  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  total  income  than  the  poor  man.  Nor  do  we  read 
of  complaints  or  difficulties  arising  from  this  source. 

Solon  was  regarded  by  subsequent  ages  as  the  founder 
of  Athenian  democracy,  not  because  he  actually  made  the 
democracy  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  but  because  he 
gave  it  its  first  start  in  the  path  of  political  progress.  For 
the  time  the  control  of  the  government  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich  and  well-born  minority.  The  chief 
magistrates  were  drawn  exclusively  from  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  highest  property-qualification, and  the  aristocratic 
Council  of  Areopagus  was  still  the  highest  authority  in 
the  state,  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  laws  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  public  discipline  and  order.  But  in 
spite  of  this  the  legislation  of  Solon  formed  the  Magna 
CJharta  of  Athenian  democracy.  Just  as  we  look  back  to 
the  Charter  which  the  barons  wrested  from  John  as 
ombodying  the  principles  upon  which  the  English  Consti- 
tution has  been  developed,  so  the  Athenians  looked  back 
to  Solon  as  the  man  who  introduced  the  democracy  to 
public  life  and  laid  down  the  hues  which  should  direct 
its  progress. 

THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  ATHENS. 

He  gave  the  poorest  class  for  the  first  time  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  officers  of  state,  and  he  also  gave 
them  the  right,  of  which  they  subsequently  made 
great  and  effective  use,  of  reviewing  their  conduct  when 
their  term  of  office  came  to  an  end.  Athenian 
magistrates  were,  with  few  exceptions,  elected  for 
a  year  only,  and  at  the  end  of  their  time  they  had  to 
submit  to  a  public  examination,  at  which  any  person 
might  lay  a  complaint  against  them  for  their  conduct 
whUe  in  office.  Such  complaints  were  heard  by  large 
courts  of  jurors,  who  were  drawn  from  all  classes  "of 
the  people ;  and  thus  the  whole  people  had  the  means 
of  exerting  an  effective  supervision  over  the  behaviour 
of  the  magistrates.      This  direct  supervision  by  the  whole 


body  of  the  people  was  the  decisive  fact  of  the  Athenian 
Constitution  ;  for  it  meant  that,  as  soon  as  the  democracy 
had  learnt  its  strength,  it  could  exorcise  an  irresistible 
pressure  upon  the  men  in  office  and  so  secure  obedience 
to  its  own  will.  In  this  way,  from  the  germ  planted  by 
Solon,  the  subsequent  uncontrolled  supremacy  of  the 
democracy  was  secured.  To  quote  part  of  a  note  by 
the  editor  of  the  volume  which  we  are  summarising  : 
"  The  constitutions  of  diflerent  countries  have 
each  had  their  one  decisive  fact,  which  may 
not  have  been  the  one  possessing  most  legal 
prominence,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  guided  the 
course  of  the  political  development  of  the  country.  In 
England  this  decisive  fact  has  been  the  control  of  the 
Commons  over  financial  cupphes,  which  has  always  been 
the  lever  by  which  the  popular  House  has  at  first  checked, 
and  finally  brought  into  subordination,  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  ...  In  Athens  it  was  the  immediate  control 
which  the  people  exercised  over  the  magistrates,  sum- 
marily directing  their  proceedings  in  office  by  means  of 
the  popular  assembly,  and  sharply  punishing  any  neglect 
of  its  wishes  by  means  of  the  courts  of  law.  Solon 
deserved  the  rejDutation  which  he  won  as  the  founder  of 
the  Athenian  constitution  by  being  the  first  to  introduce 
into  it  this  special  feature.  The  reforms  of  his  successors 
only  developed  the  constitution  on  the  lines  which  he 
had  laid  down  ;  and  though  these  modifications  were 
doubtless  far  enough  from  his  original  intention,  they  yet 
followed  naturally  from  the  growing  strength  of  the 
lower  classes  whom  he  had  introduced  into  pubhc  Hfe." 

Solon's  reward. 

But,  though  subsequent  ages  might  look  back  to  him 
as  the  father  of  the  constitution,  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  contemporaries  took  at  all  the  same  view  of  his  work. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  it  on  Aristotle's  authority  that 
the  reforms  of  Solon  gave  satisfaction  to  no  one.  The 
rich  were  enraged  at  having  their  privileges  and  their 
property  alike  curtailed ;  the  poor  were  disappointed 
because  the  whole  soil  of  Attica  was  not  redistributed 
for  their  benefit,  and  the  private  friends  of  Solon  were 
vexed  because  he  had  not  used  his  opportunity  for 
the  personal  aggrandisement  of  himself  and  them. 
Solon,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
integrity  by  any  of  these  outcries.  Rather  than  be  assailed 
by  constant  appeals  for  this  or  that  alteration  in  the  laws, 
he  solemnly  ratified  his  measures  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  then  withdrew  from  Athens  for  a  prolonged  period  of 
foreign  travel.  At  the  same  time  he  published  a  dignified 
and  vigorous  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a  series  of  poems 
of  whi'ch  considerable  fragments  are  preserved  to  us  by 
Aristotle.  In  them  he  represents  himself  as  standing 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  giving  to  the  latter  such 
position  as  was  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  defending 
the  former  against  unjust  spohation  :  "and  I  stood  hold- 
ing my  strong  shield  over  both  alike,  and  would  not  allow 
either  to  prevail  unjustly." 

THE   new   CONSTITUTION    AT    WORK. 

Such  was  the  work  of  Solon,  the  greatest  legislator 
that  Greece  ever  possessed  ;  and  if  it  did  not  bring  lasting 
peace  to  his  country,  it  was  because  the  passions  of  rival 
classes  had  been  too  greatly  inflamed  by  the  struggle. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  .years  which  followed  his  legislation 
were  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four,  a  period  of 
rest.  The  annual  elections  for  the  office  of  archon  were 
repeatedly  occasions  for  faction  fights  and  party  conflicts. 
The  combatants  were  divided  into  three  parties.  There 
were  the  rich  landowners  who  represented  the  old 
aristocracy  and  who  longed  for  a  return  to  the  ancient 
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form  of  government ;    there  was  the   commercial   class, 
which  had  no  aristocratical  traditions,  but  which  looked 
with  suspicion   on   the  revolutionary   tendencies   of  the 
extreme  democrats,  and  consequently  desired  a  moderate 
form  of  government,    intermediate   between   aristocracy 
and  democracy  ;  and  there  was  the  mass  of  the  poorer 
people,  which  only  desired  to  better  its  own  position  and 
secure  a  more  powerful  voice  in  the  state.     But  the  last, 
though  the  most  numerous,  could  not  possess  leaders  from 
among  its  own  class,  since  only  those  who  were  tolerably  well 
off  were  eligible  for  high  office  in  .the  state.    Consequently, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  existed  only  as  a  body  to 
which  the  leaders  of  the  two  other  parties   could  appeal, 
and  which  they  would  use  as  a  means  for  securing  their 
own  elevation  to  power.      The  contests  of  parties  which 
followed  on  this  state  of  things  were  diversified  by  the 
danger  which  there  always  was  that  an  able  and  vigorous 
leader    might    be    tempted    to    appropriate   the   whole 
government  of  the  state  to  himself  and  become  an  in- 
dependent and  despotic  ruler. 

THE   mSE    OF   DESPOTISM. 

Such  a  fear  sounds  perhaps  absurd  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  when  a  nation  is  a  large  thing,  such 
as  no  usurper  could  hope  to  keep  in  subjection  for 
a  single  day ;  but  it  was  a  very  real  danger  in  the 
days  when  a  state  was  of  the  size  of  a  parhamentary 
division  of  a  county,  with  a  scanty  and  scattered 
population,  which  could  be  overawed  by  a  regiment  of 
mercenary  troops.  Attempts  to  establish  despotisms 
were  common  in  the  various  states  of  Greece,  and 
in  many  cases  they  succeeded.  Athens  was  now 
exempt  from  this  common  lot,  though  the  first  attempts 
only  ended  in  failure.  One  was  made  at  a  very  early 
period  in  her  history,  before  the  reforms  of  Draco,  but  it 
failed  disastrously  and  the  insurgents  mostly  suffered 
death.  Another  was  made  more  insidiously  a  short  time 
after  the  retirement  of  Solon,  when  a  leader  of  the  name 
of  Damasias,  having  procured  his  election  in  the  ordinary 
course  as  archon,  tried  to  remain  in  office  after  his  legal 
term  of  one  year  had  expired.  He  persuaded  the  people 
to  continue  him  in  office  for  a  second  year  ;  but  when  the 
third  year  came  and  he  still  showed  no  signs  of  laying 
down  his  power,  all  parties  in  the  state  combined  to 
expel  him.  This  was  promptly  effected  with  some 
application  of  force,  and  a  joint  board  of  ten  members, 
drawn  from  all  orders  in  the  state,  took  up  the  govern- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

THE   COUP   d'etat    OF   PISISTRATUS. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  disturbance  out  of  many 
which  mark  the  history  of  the  period,  ^nd  perhaps  it  was 
inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  despot  should  arise  as 
the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  these  desperate 
feuds  and  restoring  peace  and  order  to  the  community. 
The  history  of  our  own  Great  RebeUion/iand  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  alike  teach  us  that  the  natural 
end  to  great  civil  disorders  is  a  temporary  despotism. 
Athens  was  no  exception' to  the  rule,«and  she  found  her 
despot  in  the  famous  Pisistratus.  Himself  a  man  of  good 
position  and  a  distinguished  general  in  war,  he  stood 
aloof  from  the  two  parties  to  which  the  men  of  rank  and 
wealth  usually  belonged,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  or  democratic  party.  With  their  help  he  soon 
attained  power.  Aristotle  refers  briefly  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  achieved  his 
end ;  how  one  day  he  appeared  in  the  market-place  in 
terrible  plight,  himself  wounded  and  the  mules  which 
drew  his  carriage  maimed,  and  complained  that  he  had 
been  set  upon  by  his  political  enemies  and  thus  scanda- 


lously misused.  Politicians  of  a  later  day  have  been 
known  to  make  capital  out  of  real  or  supposed  injuries  of 
the  same  kind,  and  the  device  is  often  successful. 
Certainly  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Pisistratus  ;  for  the 
indignant  and  sympathising  populace  at  once  voted  him 
a  strong  bodyguard,  and  with  thij  force  he  presently 
effected  a  coup  d'etat,  seized  the  citadel  of  the  city,  and 
declared  himself  sole  ruler. 

THE   age   of   gold. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  announce  himself  as  despot 
and  another  to  secure  his  continuance  in  that  position. 
Even  if  the  people  at  large  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  one 
who  was  disposed  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  the 
two  other  parties  were  Hable  to  forget  their  differences  in 
an  attack  on  the  common  enemy.  So  long  as  Pisistratus 
relied  on  an  alh^nce  with  one  of  these  parties  his  position 
was  precarious  ixi  the  extreme.  Twice  he  was  overthrown 
and  expelled  from  Athens  ;  twice  he  effected  his  return, 
by  craft  or  force.  But  these  experiences  taught  him  the 
necessary  lesson,  that  a  despotism  can  only  rest  on  an 
armed  force ;  and  when  he  returned  the  second  time  to 
Athens  he  returned  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  hired 
troops,  and  this  time  he  made  no  mistake.  He  seated 
himself  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  not  only  did  he  rule 
peaceably  to  the  end  of  his  life  at  an  advanced  age,  but  he 
was  able  to  hand  on  the  succession  to  his  sons  without; 
question  or  opposition. 

The  government  of  Pisistratus  illustrates  the  famihar 
truth  that  hardly  anything  is  more  favourable  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  a  country  than  a  despotism — pro- 
vided you  get  the  right  man  for  your  despot.  As  England 
flourished  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  France  (apart  fron:k 
the  last  exhausting  wars)  under  Napoleon  I.,  so  Athen-s 
flourished  imder  Pisistratus.  Peace  was  preserved,  public 
works  constructed,  agriculture  encouraged,  justice 
enforced  ;  and  men  looking  back  at  it  from  a  later  day 
named  it  regretfully  the  Age  of  Gold.  There  was  only 
one  measure  which  might  remind  people  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  hved,  and  that  was  the  institutiora 
of  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  agricultural  produce,  which 
Pisistratus  estabhshed  in  order  to  find  money  for  his 
troops  and  his  public  works.  Concerning  this  tax  Aristotle 
tells  a  rather  amusing  story.  During  one  of  the  tours 
which  Pisistratus  was  accustomed  to  make  about  the 
country  he  saw  an  old  man  digging  and  scraping  in  ani 
extremely  stony  and  barren  piece  of  ground.  He  stopped,. 
■  and  asked  him  what  he  expected  to  get  out  of  soil  hke 
that ;  to  which  the  old  man,  not  knowing  who  his 
questioner  was,  answered,  "  Aches  and  rheumatism, 
nothing  much  else  ;  I  wish  Pisistratus  took  one-tenth  of 
the7n  !  "  It  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
Hament  which,  assigning  a  fine  as  the  punishment  for  some 
offence,  decreed  that  half  the  penalty  should  be  given  to> 
the  informer  ;  and  when  the  punishment  was  subsequently 
altered  to  a  flogging,  the  words  which  decreed  that  the 
informer  should  receive  one  half  remained  unaltered.  It 
should  be  added  that  Pisistratus  was  much  amused  at  the 
answer  he  received,  and  remitted  the  tax  on  the  old 
man's  property  in  future. 

THE   OVERTHROW   OF   THE   DESPOTISM. 

Pisistratus  reigned,  from  first  to  last,  thirty-three 
years,  but  fourteen  of  these  were  spent  in  the  two  exiles 
by  which  his  tenure  of  power  was  interrupted.  When  he 
died  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus,  of  whom  the  former  carried  on  the  real 
business  of  government,  while  the  latter  cultivated 
art  and  Hterature,  and  pursued  his  own  pleasures.  The 
story  of  the  fall  of  their  dynasty  is  too  well  known  to 
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need  telling  in  detail  here,  and  Aristotle  adds  little  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.     For  thirteen  years 
the  brothers  ruled  on  the  same  principles  as  their  father, 
and  all  seemed  secure  and  prosperous.     Then  Hipparchus 
grossl}''  insulted  an  Athenian  youth,  Harmodius,  and  ho 
with   his   friend   Aristogeiton   planned    in    revenge    the 
murder  of  the  despots.  The  plot  half  succeeded  ;  Hippar- 
chus was  killed,  but  the  conspirators  were  arrested  before 
they  could  reach  Hippias.     Harmodius  perished  on  the 
spot;    Aristogeiton    suffered   long   torture  before    being 
released   by   death ;    and   Hippias,   frightened   and   em- 
bittered by  the  attempt,  changed  entirely  the  character 
of  his  ride.     It  had  before  been  mild  and  open  ;  it  was 
now  cruel  and  suspicious.     He  had  before  been  a  liberal 
autocrat ;    he  was  now  a  murderous  and  hated  tyrant. 
Many  of  the  leading  families  of  Athens  were  in  exile  ; 
and,  encouraged  by  the  growth  of  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  despot,  they  made  repeated  efforts  to  return  by  force. 
Attempt  after  attempt  failed,   however,  some   of   them 
disastrously  ;  the  armed  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  tyrant 
was  too  strong.     At  last  the  exiles  enlisted  the  support 
of  the  powerful  mihtary  state  of  Sparta,  and  then  the  end 
came.      Hippias,    besieged    in    the    citadel    of    Athens, 
capitulated  when  his  sons  were  captured  in  an  attempt  to 
force  their  way  out.     He  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
country,    and    took    refuge   in   Persia,    there    to    hatch 
schemes  of  revenge  against  the  people  that  had  expelled 
him. 

THE    EESTORATION    OF    DEMOCRACY. 

The  despotism  was  over  ;  the  democracy  was  restored. 
For  a  year  or  two  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  party  struggles 
were  going  to  be  revived,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  not 
learnt  wisdom  by  the  experience  they  had  gone  through. 
But  one  of  them  at  least  had,  Cleisthenes,  a  member  of  the 
family  which  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  procuring  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  Like  others  before  him,  he 
appealed  to  the  people  in  order  to  defeat  a  political 
adversary,  but,  unlike  the  others,  he  carried  out  the 
promiees  he  had  made,  and  gave  the  democracy  a  real 
and  most  important  slice  of  political  power.  His 
career  was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  action  of 
his  rival  in  calling  in  the  help  of  the  Spartan  king  and  a 
military  force ;  but  the  populace  rose  in  earnest  in  his 
de  fence,  the  invaders  w^ere  reduced  to  a  most  inglorious 
capitulation,  and  Cleisthenes  returned  to  carry  out  his 
reforms.  The  guiding  principle  upon  which  he  worked 
was  the  destruction  of  the  old  party  spirit  which  had 
caused  so  much  suffering  and  disaster  in  the  past. 

THE   EXTINCTION   OF   PARTY   FEUDS. 

The  old  parties  had  rested  upon  local  divisions  and  were 
called  by  local  names.  The  rich  men  occupied  the  fertile 
lowlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  were 
known  as  the  party  of  the  Plain.  The  commercial  interest 
centred  on  the  coast,  and  was  called  the  Shore.  The 
poorer  classes  occupied  the  rough  highlands  of  the 
interior  and  were  named  the  Mountain.  The  official 
organisations  of  the  people  harmonised  with  these 
di\dsions,  and  all  a  man's  political  associations  attached 
him  to  the  men  of  his  own  locality.  This  is  a  system 
which  works  well  enough  in  an  orderly  and  settled  state, 
but  it  lent  itself  easily  to  the  feuds  and  faction-fights 
which  had  done  so  much  harm  to  Athens.  Cleisthenes 
therefore  determined  to  sweep  it  away.  He  abolished 
the  existing  division  into  tribes,  with  all  its  associations, 
and  divided  the  population  afresh  into  ten  new  tribes, 
in  which  were  incorporated  many  new  members  who 
previously  had  not  possessed  the  franchise.  But,  further, 
each  tribe  was  composed  of  three  distinct  local  districts, 
of  which  one  was  taken  from  the  Plain,  one  from  the 


Shore,  and  one  from  the  Mountain.  Thus  the  new 
organisation  cut  directly  across  the  old,  and  men  from 
districts  formerly  hostile  were  brought  into  intimate 
political  relations  with  one  another.  Moreover,  the  local 
strength  of  each  tribe  was  divided  and  could  no  longer  be 
brought  into  common  action  for  party  purposes.  The 
result  completely  justified  the  action  of  Cleisthenes. 
No  doubt  there  were  grumbhngs  at  first,  but  the  old 
party  feuds  disappear  henceforth  for  ever  from  Athenian 
history,  and  are  replaced  by  the  more  orderly  rivalries 
which  are  settled  by  the  ballot-box. 

THE   REFORMS    OF    CLEISTHENES. 

This  was  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  reforms  of 
Cleisthenes  :  but  he  designed  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
democracy  in  other  ways  as  well.  To  begin  with,  he  put 
the  election  of  magistrates  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
popular  assembly,  of  which  every  citizen  was  a  member. 
To  that  assembly  was  also  given  the  power,  at  stated 
times,  of  recording  its  opinion  that  a  too  prominent 
leader  was  a  danger  to  the  state,  and  must  go  into  exile- 
for  a  fixed  period  without  further  cause  alleged  ;  which 
was  a  mean-s  of  removing  any  one  who  might  be  suspected 
of  wishing  to  follow  the  example  of  Pisistratus,  and  gavo 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  selecting  decisively  the 
leader  whom  they  preferred  to  follow.  By  these  measures 
the  supremacy  of  the  democracy  was  secured,  and  it 
becomes  henceforth  the  main  power  in  Athenian  politics. 
It  was  made  possible  by  Solon,  it  was  made  actual  by 
Cleisthenes. 

DEMOCRACY    IN    ACTION. 

From  this  point  we  begin  the  study,  so  interesting  to 
us  at  the  present  day,  of  a  democracy  in  action;  and  tho 
rest  of  Aristotle's  treatise  tells  us  of  its  growth 
and  of  its  ultimate  decay.  Its  earlier  years  were 
a  period  of  successful  progress.  It  is  not  often  that 
Aristotle  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  either  to  praise 
or  to  blame ;  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  approves  of 
the  conduct  of  the  new  democracy  at  Athens.  He  par- 
ticularly notes  for  praise  "  the  customary  moderation  of  the 
democracy  "  in  deahng  with  the  partisans  of  the  expelled 
tyrants,  of  whom  even  the  most  conspicuous  were  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  city  until  the  approach  of 
danger  from  abroad  showed  that  the  government  must 
be  careful  not  to  have  secret  enemies  within  its  gates. 
It  was  a  period  of  steady  growth  and  prosperity.  Com- 
merce was  developed,  and  with  comm.erce  came  wealth  i 
and  the  discovery  of  some  silver  mines,  which  were  at 
once  made  government  property  and  were  farmed  out 
to  speculators,  enabled  them  to  build  a  pow^eiful  fleet, 
which  set  them  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  maritime 
states  of  Greece, 

THE    PERSIAN   WARS    AND   THEIR   RESULTS. 

But  meanwhile  a  tremendous  danger  from  outside 
threatened  the  growing  state.  The  expelled  tyrant, 
Hippias,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia,  then 
by  far  the  most  pow^erful  of  existing  states,  and  he  had 
taken  care  to  foment  the  causes  of  disagreement  which 
had  sprung  up  between  Athens  and  Persia.  ^  The  result 
was  the  great  crisis  in  Greek  history  which  is  known  as 
the  Persian  wars.  Persia  came  upon  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially upon  Athens,  as  Spain  came  upon  England  in  the 
reign  of  Ehzabeth,  and  as  England  threw^  back  in  utter 
defeat  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanish  empire,  so  Greece, 
and  especially  Athens,  threw  back  the  combined  force  of 
Persia.  With  this  tremendous  struggle,  however,  Aris- 
totle has  nothing  to  do.  He  has  no  business  with  wars 
and  battles ;  he  w^atches  only  for  legal  and  political 
developments.     The  uiterest  which  the  Persian  wars  have 
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for  him  is  not  the  interest  of  watching  the  fights  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  of  Salamis  and  Platcsa,  but 
that  of  noting  the  constitutional  changes  which  these 
wars  brought  about  at  Athens.  These  changes  were  of 
a  twofold  nature.  Just  as  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  a  stimulus  to  the  English  people  from 
which  sprang  the  literary  development  which 
includes  Shakespeare  and  his  great  fellow  dramatists,  and 
the  political  development  which  produced  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  against  the  Stuarts,  so  at  Athens 
the  glorious  victory  over  Persia  \\-as  the  cause  of  a  great 
hterary  outburst,  which  produced  the  magnificent  dramas 
of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  and 
likewise  of  a  great  poHtical  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  had  mainly  been  instru- 
mental in  winning  the  decisive  sea-fight  of  Salamis. 

THE    REVIVAL   OF    THE    AREOPAGUS. 

But  along  with  this  went  another  result  which  tempora- 
rily neutrahsed  the  democratic  tendency  to  some  extent. 
In  the  crisis  of  the  second  war,  when  the  Persian  army  had 
occupied  Athens  and  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  were  low, 
r.nd  men  were  beginning  to  refuse  to  go  on  board  ship  and 
risk  a  final  battle  for  their  country,  the  hearts  of  the 
generals  in  command  had  failed  them,  and  they  were 
r3ady  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair  and  let  every  man 
save  himself  as  best  he  could.  But  at  this  point,  when 
the  safety  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  hung  in  the  balance, 
the  old  aristocratic  Council  of  Areopagus  had  come  to  the 
front  and  had  oflered  a  high  rate  of  pay  to  the  crews  to 
induce  them  to  man  their  ships.  This  persuasion  turned 
the  scale  :  the  ships  were  manned,  and  the  decisive  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought,  which  broke  the  power  of  Persia 
and  secured  the  freedom  of  Greece.  The  action  of  the 
Areopagus  had  clearly  been  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
and  the  gratitude  which  was  universally  felt  for  its 
prompt  action  and  bold  leadership  at  this  crisis  gave  it  a 
new  lease  of  life.  Its  influence  on  public  affairs,  which 
had  declined  since  the  reforms  of  Cieisthenes,  once  more 
grew  to  be  considerable,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  it 
was  the  most  important  body  in  the  State. 

THE    CAUSES    OF   ITo    SUBSEQUENT    DECLINE. 

This,  however,  could  only  be  a  temporary  revival  of 
aristocratic  ascendency.  The  democracy  was  growing  in 
strength,  and  would  not  be  hampered  in  its  development 
by  any  gratitude  for  past  services.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  unquestionably  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
English  nation  by  his  services  in  war,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  his  being  pelted  by  the  mob  when  he  set  his  face 
agauist  Reform  ;  and  the  Council  of  Areopagus,  which  was 
not  a  man,  but  a  changing  collection  of  men,  had  much 
less  claim  to  be  treated  with  tenderness.  Moreover,  a 
deterioration  was  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the 
Council  itself.  It  was  composed,  as  has  been  said  already, 
of  all  persons  uno  h-^:!  held  the  office  of  archon.  For- 
merly, when  the  archons  were  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  state,  this  meant  that  the  Council  of  Areopagus 
included  all  the  best  ability  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
it  had  some  right  to  rule.  But  between  the  first  and  the 
second  Persian  wars  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  archons.  In  order  to  give  the  humblest 
citizen  an  equal  chance  of  attaining  to  tho  highest  office 
in  the  stote,  it  was  enacted  that  the  archons  should  be 
chosen  b^'  lot,  subject  only  to  an  examination  as  to  their 
antecederits,  which  allowed  a  notorious  ill-doer  to  be 
excluded.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  was  that  the 
Archons  ceased  to  be  the  most  important  magistrates, 
a  place  which  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  board  of 
ten  generals,  elected   annually.     But  as  the  Areopagus 


still  continued  to  be  composed  of  ex-archons,  its  character, 
too,  deteriorated.  Instead  of  consisting  of  the  best 
ability  of  the  nation,  it  included  second  or  third-rate 
magistrates,  elected  by  the  hazard  of  the  lot ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  as  it  became  less  fit  to  govern,  the 
respect  in  which  it  was  held  by  those  it  governed  also 
became  less.  It  was  as  though  the  House  of  Lords, 
instead  of  being  recruited  from  time  to  time  from  the 
men  who  have  done  great  services  to  their  country,  were 
to  be  composed  in  future  solely  of  ex-lord  mayors. 

THE    BRICKS    OF   THEMISTOCLES. 

For  some  time  popular  feeling  was  growing  against  the 
Council,  which  still  considered  itself  the  stronghold  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  but  in  the  year  462  B.C.  matters  came  to  a 
head.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party,  the  radicals  or 
reformers  of  the  day,  was  Ephialtes ;  and  of  the  older  gene- 
ration of  men,  the  most  distinguished  was  Themistocles. 
It  was  Theraistocles  to  whom  the  glory  of  planning  and 
fighting  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  due  ;  and  he  had  saved 
his  country  from  another  danger  a  few  years  later,  when 
he  procvired  the  fortification  of  the  city  in  the  teeth  of 
the  scarcely  disguised  hostility  of  her  most  powerful 
rivals  in  Greece.  No  one  had  done  more  brilliant  services 
to  his  country  than  he  had  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  no 
principle,  and  he  was  now  under  suspicion  of  intriguing 
with  the  great  enemy  of  his  country,  the  King  of  Persia. 
It  was  this  fact  that  finally  occasioned  the  fall  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  charge  of  treacherous  intercourse  with 
Persia  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  e¥onts,  be  heard 
by  that  body  ;  and  Themistocles,  anxious  to  prevent  the 
case  from  coming  on  for  hearing,  determined  to  precipi- 
tate the  attack  on  it  which  he  knew  Ephialtes  to  be 
meditating.  His  method  of  procedure  illustrates  his 
character  well.  He  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  accordingly  he  proceeds  to  Ephialtes  and  tells  him 
confidentially  that  he  knows  that  the  Areopagus  is  intend- 
ing to  arrest  him  (Ephialtes)  on  some  trumped-up  charge. 
Then  he  goes  back  to  the  Areopagus  and  tells  them,  also 
confidentially,  that  he  has  discovered  that  Ephialtes  is 
plotting  their  overthrow,  and  if  thej''  hke  he  wiU  lead  a 
deputation  of  them  to  the  place  where  the  conspirators 
are  now  sittings.  All  this  was  intended  to  frighten 
Ephialtes  into  action,  and  it  succeeded  admirably.  The 
deputation  from  the  Areopagus  goes  to  the  house  of 
Ephialtes ;  the  latter  sees  them,  and  supposes  that  this 
is  what  Themistocles  had  warned  him  of,  and  accordingly 
takes  to  his  heels  and  finds  refuge  in  a  temple.  A  little 
meditiition  shows  him  that  his  only  safety  lies  in  bold- 
ness ;  and  he  makes  his  way  to  where  the  democratic 
council  (quite  a  diflerent  body  from  the  Areopagus, 
whose  chief  duty  was  to  consider  and  prepare  the  busi- 
ness which  was  to  be  brought  before  the  popular  assembly 
of  the  whole  people)  was  sitting,  and  there  he  denounces 
the  Areopagus  to  them,  and  proposes  to  strip  it  of  aU  the 
authority  which  it  possessed  under,  the  existing  constitu- 
tion. Themistocles  joins  him  here  and,  throwing  ofi"  his 
mask,  supports  the  proposals  of  Ephialtes.  They  are 
carried  enthusiastically,  and  the  measure  is  at  once 
brought  before  the  popular  assembly,  and  there  Ephialtes, 
the  popular  leader,  is  sure  of  a  majority.  His  motions 
are  passed,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Areopagus  is  at  an 
end.  It  continues  to  exist  only  as  a  court  of  justice  for 
trying  cases  of  murder,  and  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to 
tke  democracy. 

THE   FINAL   TRIUMPH   OF   DEMOCRACY. 

This  was  the  final  victory  of  the  growing  democracy. 
Henceforward,  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  every 
citizen,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  had  an  equal  power 
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of  speaking  and  voting,  was  unchallenged  in  its  absolute 
supremacy  in  the  state.      It  mattered  comparatively  little 
that  neither   of   the  two   chief   agents   in    the    victory 
sm-vived  their  triumph  long.     Ephialtes  was  assassinated 
at  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  political  opponents,  and 
the  treachery  of  Themistocles  was  proved  so  conclusively 
that  he  was  forced  to  escape  for  his  life  to  Persia.     But 
tlje  democracy  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  contend  with 
outside  itself.     There  was,  indeed,  a  strong  aristocratic  or 
Conservative  section  in  the  popular  assembly  ;  bat  the 
voice  of  the  people,  whatever  direction  it  might  choose  to 
take,  was  supreme  in  the  State.     We  may  be  tempted  to 
find  a  parallel  here  between  the  position  of  Athens  at 
that  time  and  the  position  of  England  now.     There  was, 
however,  this  ditference,  that  the  Athenian  populace  were 
more  able  to  devote  themselves  continuously  to  pohtics 
than  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  to-day.     The  manual 
labour  of  the  country  was  done  by  slaves,  who  had  no 
recognised  position  in  the  constitution  at  all.     The  free 
Athenian  citizens  lived,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  city 
itself,   and   supported  themselves   by  the  pay  that   was 
given  for  all  sorts  of  public  services,  such  as  many  of  the 
magistracies,  attendance  as  jurors  in  the  law-courts,  and, 
ultimately,  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  popular 
assembly.     It  was  in  this  feature  that  the  weakness  of 
the  Athenian  democratic  constitution  showed  itself  ;  for 
as  the  citi:5ens  depended  for  their  livelihood  on  the  pay 
that  was  given  for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  it 
was  also  possible  for  a  public  man  who  wished  to  curry 
favour  with  them,  to  propose  that  the  pay  for  some  par- 
ticular service  should  be  increased,  or  that  it  should  be 
instituted  in  some  department  to  which  the  practice  had 
not  yet  been  extended. 

A   BRIEF   BCTRST   OF    BRILLIANCE. 

Here,  then,  it  is  that  we  see  democracy  on  its  trial ; 
and,  with  all  the  differences  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern   world,  the   example   is  instructive    still.       The 
special  danger  of  popular  government  is  that  it  can  be 
bribed  ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  vulgar  method  of  sHpping 
sovereigns  into   the  hands  of  voters,  which  is  an  evil  less 
likely  to  prevail  with  an  extended  sufirage  than  with  a 
limited  one,  but  by  the  more  insidious  device  of  appeals 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  voters.     It  is  easy  to  make 
out  a  plausible  case  for  almost  any  change  which  puts 
more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 
but  there  is  the  great  and  real  danger  that  the  voters 
may  be  led  to  forget  the  more  remote  important  interests 
of  the  nation  at  large.     This  is,  in  modern  language,  the 
lesson  which  Aristotle  exhibits  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
Athenian    democracy.     Up    to    the    time    of    its    final 
triumph  his   sympathies  appear  to  have   been  with   its 
progress,  so  far  as  he  allows  his  sympathies  to  appear  at 
all ;  but  the  moment  of  its  triumph  was  also  the  moment 
when  it  turned  towards  its  decay. 

The  dechne  was  not,  however,  immediate,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  it  was  apparent.  The  ten  years 
which  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus  mark,  per- 
haps, the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Athenian  history.  The 
maritime  policy  which  had  given  Athens  the  fleet  which 
won  Salamis,  had  now  given  her  a  maritime  empire  which 
embraced  most  of  the  islands  and  coast  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and  at  this  time  the  extent  of 
that  empire  was  at  its  largest.  Meanwhile  the  wealth 
that  was  pouring  into  Athens  was  being  used  in  beautify- 
ing the  city,  and  in  executing  those  buildings  and  works 
of  art  which  are  ctill  the  marvel  of  the  world.  And  as 
sculpture  and  architecture  weie  at  their  greatest  now, 
so  also  was  literature.  The  triumphs  of  Athenian 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  greatest  dj:amas  in  the  world, 


save  those  of  Shakespeare,  were  written  in  this  period. 
At  home  and  abroad,  Athens  was  rich,  famous,  prosperous 
— and  envied. 

PERICLES   AND   THE   PAYMENT   OF   JURORS. 

The  statesman  to  ^hom  not  a  little  of    vhis  glory  was 
due,  and  who  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  period  of 
Athens'  supreme  success,   was  Pericles.      Aristotle  does 
not  dwell  much  on  his  merits  or   his  characteristics  as  a 
politician,  because,  from  a  purely  constitutional  point  of 
view,  he  contributed  little  that  was  of  great  importance  ; 
and  such  innovations  as  he   did  introduce  were,  in  Aris- 
totle's   opinion,   distinctly    of   a   mischievous   tendency. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  pay  for  service 
in  the  law  courts.     The  Athenian  juries  were  very  largo, 
from  two  hundred  to   five   hundred  commonly  sitting  to 
hear  a  case,  and  they  combined  the   function   of  judge 
with  that  of  jury,  fixing  the   sentence  as  well  as  deciding 
the  guilt.     Hence  a  large    proportion  of  the  population 
could  get  employment  in  this  way,  and  the  measure  had 
the  eflect  of  an  extensive  bribe  to  the  people.     It  was, 
indeed,   so   intended  ;  for   it   was   devised   in    order   to 
counteract  the  influence  which  the  conseivative  leader  of 
the  day,  Cimon,  a  man  of  great  private  wealth,  was  ob- 
taining by  magnificent  donations  and  lavish  hospitality. 
Cimon  could  throw  open  his  gardens  and   invite  all  his 
poorer    neighbours    to    walk    in    and   help  themselves ; 
Pericles  had  no  such  vrealth   of   his   own,   and   hence  he 
bribed  with  the  public  purse  by  the  institution  of  pay  for 
public  services.     In  this   particular   instance   there   was 
something  to  be  said  for  it,  as  he  at  least  secured  a  wide- 
spread public  interest  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
educated  the  people  in  a  great  department  of  public  life. 

THE   GREATNESS   OF   PERICLES. 

Unfortunately  it  was  an  example  which  was  only  too 
easy  of  imitation,  as  appears  in  the  sequel  of  the  history. 
But  for  the  time,  as  Aristotle  is   careful  to   testify,  the 
personal  ascender  cy  of  Pericles  kept  the  evil  in  restraint. 
The  power  of  popular  government  is  best  seen  when  the 
masses  commit  themselves  to  the  leadership  of  some  man 
of  high  character  and  approved  statesmanship,  av ho  is  not 
afraid  to  oppose  their  wishes  when  he  sees  that  they  are 
wrong,    and    who    is    strong    enough    in    his    personal 
ascendency  to  guide  them  in   accordance  with  his  own 
judgment  and  forethought.     Such  a  man  was  Policies,  a 
great  statesman,  with  far-reaching  views  as  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  country  and  her  position  in  the  world  around 
her,  magnificent  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  and  with 
an  uprightness  of  character  which  imposed  itself  on  the 
Athenian  people  as  did  no  other  Athenian  public  man, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Solon. 

The  latter  years  of  Pericles'  life  brought  Athens  into 
her  great  struggle  with  her  perpetual  rival,  Sparta,  which 
ultimately  proved  her  ruin.  But  even  here  Pericles  had 
counted  the  cost.  He  knew  that  Athens  must  one  day 
fight  out  her  quarrel  with  Sparta,  unless  she  was  prepared 
always  to  be  only  the  second  state  in  Greece,  and 
that  was  very  far  from  his  idea.  He  had  devised  his 
scheme  for  resisting  the  great  military  preponderance  of 
Sparta,  and  for  letting  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens 
have  full  play.  And  while  he  hved  there  was  a  hand  at 
the  helm  which  could  steer  the  country  through  its  difii- 
culties. 

BUT   AFTER   PERICLES —  ! 

It  was  only  when  he  died  that  the  e\il  which  had 
secretly  grown  up  under  his  rule  shavred  itself,  with 
disastrous  result  both  in  the  internal  politics  of  the 
country  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  latter  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present   treatise  of 
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Aristotle,  but  the  former  he  brings  out  clearly,  and  it 
is  this  that  has  the  greatest  interest  for  the  students  of 
modern  politics.  *'  So  long  as  Pericles  was  the  leader  of 
the  people,"  he  says,  "  all  went  well  in  pubHc  afl'airs  ;  but 
when  he  was  dead  there  was  a  great  deterioration.  Then 
for  the  first  time  did  people  take  for  its  leader  a  man  of 
no  repute  among  the  better  classes  ;  up  to  that  date  there 
were  always  men  of  position  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
I)arty.''  The  successor  of  Pericles  as  the  favourite  of  the 
populace  was  Cleon,  the  first  of  a  series  of  demagogues 
with  no  principle  and  little  statesmanlike  ability,  but  with 
the  gift  of  catching  the  ear  of  the  people  and  beguihng 
them  by  a  specious  policy.  Of  these  men  Aristotle  says 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  held  no  brief  either 
for  or  against  democracy)  that  "  the  mer  who  obtained  the 
leadership  of  the  people  were  those  who  would  boast  the 
loudest  and  who  were  the  most  profuse  in  promises  to  the 
populace,  with  their  eyes  only  on  the  interests  of  the 
moment."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  account  is  only  too 
true. 

CATASTROPHE  ! 

A  democracy  may  be  ready  enough  to  foUow  a  leader 
of  transcendent  merit  and  character,  even  though 
he  does  not  stoop  to  pander  to  the  craze  of  the  moment ; 
but  if  such  transcendent  merit  be  wanting  it  is  only  too 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  first  object  is 
their  own  personal  aggrandisement,  and  who,  for  that  end, 
•devote  themselves  to  following,  instead  of  directing,  the 
changing  course  of  popular  movements.  To  this  there 
can  be  but  one  result,  and  that  was  the  result  at  which 
Athens  arrived.  She  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  war 
^vith  Sparta,  and  only  a  far-sighted  patience  could  steer 
her  safely  through  it.  Instead  of  this  the  sovereign 
assembly,  led  by  its  favourite  orators,  embarked  rashly 
on  the  most  dangerous  and  visionary  undertaking  of  a 
new  war  of  aggression  in  Sicily,  which  ended  in  complete 
disaster  ;  and  after  this  calamity,  when  the  thing  which 
the  exhausted  nation  most  required  was  rest,  for  however 
short  a  time,  on  two  separate  occasions  it  was  beguiled 
into  refusing  the  chance  of  peace  which  two  brilliant 
victories  ofiered.  Fortune  could  not  go  on  ofiering  such 
opportunities  for  ever.  At  last  Athens  was  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  ;  her  whole  fleet,  on  which  she  depended  to 
save  the  country  from  starvation,  was  captured,  and  a 
short  blockade  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Athens  siirrendered, 
her  fortifications  were  dismantled,  and  her  whole  empire 
was  stripped  from  ber.     The  glory  was  indeed  departed. 

THE    VICTORY    or    SPARTA  :    THE    THIRTY   TYRANTS. 

There  were  political  episodes  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
which  are  told  by  Aristotle  in  some  detail,  but  they  are  of 
no  abiding  interest.  At  one  time  the  extreme  oligarchical 
party  took  advantage  of  the  prostration  of  their  adver- 
saries by  the  constant  drain  of  men  to  man  the  fleet,  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  favour  of  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government.  But  this  was  never  the  expression  of  the 
national  will,  and  it  lasted  only  four  months.  Another 
interlude  of  oligarchical  government  followed  on  the  end  of 
the  war.  Sparta,  the  victor  in  the  war,  was  itself  a  state 
of  oligarchical  government,  and  it  determined  to  set  up  a 
constitution  after  its  own  heart  in  its  conquered  rival ; 
but  the  failure  of  such  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  govern- 
ment in  direct  opposition  to  the  national  will  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  Thirty  Tyrants,  as  the  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  Sparta  was  named,  outraged 
all  pubhc  feeling  by  its  cruelty,  its  rapacity,  and  its  in- 
justice; and  within  a  year  a  body  of  exiles  was  strong 
enough  to  march  upon  Athens,  and,  after  a  short  period 
of  civil  war,  to  expel  the  hated  administration  and  re- 
33tabhsh  the  democracy. 


THE   RE-ESTABLISHMENT   OF   DEMOCRACY. 

At  this  point  Aristotle  ends  his  story.  No  marked 
constitutional  change  occurred  in  the  eighty  years  which 
separated  that  event  from  the  date  at  which  he  was 
writing  (about  325  B.C.),  and  it  might  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  bring  his  narrative  down  nearer  to  his  own  day. 
He  only  remarks  that  it  was  a  period  of  steady  growth  of 
democratic  government.  The  popular  assembly  more  and 
more  drew  everything  into  its  own  hands.  The  officers  of 
the  state  became  more  and  more  its  mere  machines,  exe- 
cuting its  commands,  not  directing  its  councils.  Its  pohcy 
depended  from  day  to  day  on  the  momentary  success  of 
this  or  that  orator  in  winning  its  ear.  There  was  no 
stability,  no  farsightedness,  no  statesmanship  in  its  course. 
Aristotle  does  not,  howavg:^,  tell  this  tale,  and  it  .'s,  there- 
fore, not  fair  to  put  it  into  his  mouth.  For  this  part  of 
the  history  the  student  of  politics  must  turn  to  the 
speeches  of  the  great  orators  who  flourished  in  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  see  Demosthenes  exhorting, 
urging,  begging,  imploring  the  sovereign  assembly  to 
make  up  its  mind  to  a  vigorous  and  consistent  policy  in 
the  face  of  the  steady  aggression  of  its  dangerous  northern 
neighbour,  Phihp,  king  of  Macedon.  And  he  will  see 
that  exhortations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain,  and  that 
where  the  divided  counsels  of  a  popular  assembly  were 
pitted  against  the  single-minded  and  clear-headed  policy 
of  a  vigorous  and  able  autocrat,  the  victory  was  bound 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  that,  for  the  second 
time,  the  too  great  Hberty  of  the  Athenian  people  was  its 
ruin. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  have  been  interesting,  indeed,  to  have  had  a 
narrative,  however  brief,  of  this  last  period  of  Athenian 
liberty  from  the  judicial  pen  of  Aristotle,  to  set  beside 
the  necessarily  prejudiced  and  imperfect  pictures  pre- 
sented by  the  orators.  It  would  have  been  like  putting 
Hallam  by  the  side  of  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  far 
less  interesting  as  literature,  but  far  more  trustworthy  as 
history.  In  place  of  this,  Aristotle  devotes  the  last  third 
of  his  treatise  to  an  enumeration  of  the  various  magis- 
trates and  public  bodies  which  existed  in  his  own  day. 
This  is  a  work  which  may  be  useful  to  the  specialist  in 
Athenian  antiquities,  but  in  which  the  general  reader  will 
have  but  little  interest.  It  is  not  more  generally  readable 
than  a  catalogue  of  our  various  municipal  authorities  at 
the  present  day  would  be. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  latter  part  of  the  treatise  which 
could  make  the  reappearance  of  this  long-lost  work  a 
matter  of  the  smallest  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader 
who  is  not  a  specialist  in  ancient  history.  If  there  is 
any  value  in  the  little  book  in  which  Aristotle  summed 
up  the  political  history  of  Athens,  it  hes  in  the  possibihty 
of  drawing  from  it  hints  and  warnings  which  may  be 
useful  at  the  present  day. 

Now,  the  evils  which  Aristotle  indicates  in  the  democracy 
of  Athens  are  just  those  which  arose  from  the  fact  of  its 
irresponsibility  and  omnipotence.  He  indicates  that  its 
faults  lay  in  its  tendency  to  be  beguiled  by  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  gain  into  forgetting  the  great  and  broad 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  orator  who  proposed  to 
increase  the  rate  of  pay  given  for  attendance  at  the 
popular  assembly  was  more  sure  of  a  hearing  than  one 
who  urged  them  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  empire 
which  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  The 
democracy  couLl  not  be  got  to  take  a  comprehensive  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  nation.  It 
was  always  following  the  mob  orator  who  appealed  to 
its  immediate  comfort  and  its  obvious  interests.  Who 
can  say  that  there  is  not  some  danger  of  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  the  near  future  of  English  politics  ?        K. 
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as    if    it    had    only    been 
the    first   tin.e.       Ihe   krg 


new    to    the    world 
from   the    press   for 
intensely     interestincj 


issued 
and 

account  of  the  rediscovered 
MSS.,  which  has  been 
written  for  the  Review  of 
Reviews  by  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject 
in  the  country,  leaves  me 
but  very  scant  space  to  notice 
the  new  books  of  the 
month.  The  discovery  sug- 
gests many  thoughts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  fresh 
finds  and  the  revival  of 
still  other  ghosts  to  elbow 
the  puny  moderns  from  the 
crovrded  stage. 

Mr.  Gosse  himself,  who 
makes  the  complaint  in  the 
JFonon,  is  a  victim  to  these 
remorseless  ancients  ;  but  for 
Aristotle,  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  made  Mr.  Gosse's 
translation  of  Ibsen's  new 
drama,  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  the 
Book  of  the  Month;  but 
Aristotle  will  not  be  gain- 
said. Rearing  his  grislyform 
from  an  Egyptian  sarcopha- 
gus, ke  insists  upon  elbow 
room,  and  the  unfortunate 
modern  poets,  liistorians,  and 
philosophers  must  yield  him 
space.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  to  the  despised 
moderns,  who  have  at  least 
a  right  to  live,  if  we  did  not 
refer,  however  briefly,  to  one 
or  two  of  their  productions. 
The  bulkiest,  but  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting 
of  the  books  of  the  month, 
are  two  volumes  published 
by  Messrs.  Longmans,  "  The 
Letters  of  Cardinal  New- 
man," most  of  which  date 
back  to  a  period  before  he 
became  a  Catholic.  They 
are  interesting  for  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  work- 
ing of  a  singularly  lofty  and  subtle  mind,  but  they  are 
archaic  to  a  degree,  and  bear  much  less  relation  to  the 
questions  which  are  agitating  men's  minds  to-day,  than 
does  Aristotle's  treatise.  Another  work,  which  is  palpita- 
ting with  actuahty,  and  which  appeals  at  everv  point  to 
the  modern  man,  discussing  with  intelligent  sympathy  the 
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questions  which  are  more  ana  more  absorbing  public 
attention,  is  the  correspondence  which  Lord  Sydney 
Godolphin  Osborne  sent  to  the  Times  during  a  period  of 
over  forty  years.  These  letters  are  now  gathered  into 
two  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Arnold  White,  and  published 

by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran 
and  Co.  They  constitute  a 
noble  monument  to  the 
activity  of  this  public- 
spirited  clergyman — a  man 
who,  in  his  way,  as  a  writer 
for  the  press,  had  many  traits 
in  common  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  although  the 
Fates  did  not  give  him  a 
i:)Osition  which  enabled  the 
great  lay  saint  of  England  to 
achieve  so  many  beneficent 
reforms. 

The  last  volume  of  "  Prin- 
cess Eleven's  Correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Grey "  is 
another  book  of  the  month, 
to  which  I  have  referred  in 
the  Character  Sketch. 

There  remains  Mr.  Gosse's 
translation  of  Ibsen's  "Hedda 
Gabler."    Ibsen's  new  drama 
will  be  a  trial  to   many  of 
his    admirers.       The    Ibsen 
cult     is,   however,    so     weU 
established  amongst  us  that 
even    this  latest   project   of 
the  Norse  poet's  genius  will 
find  devotees  and  interpre- 
ters, and  it  must  be  admitted 
that     it    needs   both.      Mr. 
Archer  and  Mr.  Gosse  have 
both    tried   their    hands   at 
the  task,  but  both  combined 
will   fail  to    make    "  Hedda 
Gabler "      popular.        Some 
years  since  Olive   Schreiner, 
whose  "  Dreams "   is   also  a 
notable  book  of  the  month, 
wrote  to  urge    me  to    read 
Ibsen,  for,  said  she,  "  Ibsen 
and    George    Meredith    are 
the    only    men    of    modern 
times  who   understand   wo- 
men."    Ibsen  has  given  many 
portraits     of     the     modern 
woman,    but  he    has    given 
few   so    unpleasing    as   that 
presented   in   "Hedda  Gabler."      There   is  undoubtedly 
great     force    and    concentrated     vigour     in     the     new 
drama.     Hedda  Gabler,   although  unlovely,   is   real,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  true  type  of  the  woman  who  has 
emancipated  herself  from  all  duties  and  responsibilities, 
whose   only  object  in  life  is  to  please  herself,  and  who 
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makes  as  complete  a  mess  of  everything  as  her  worst 
enemies  could  desire.  Hedda  Gabler  is  a  woman  in  society, 
the  belle  of  her  district,  who,  after  a  disappointment  in 
love    over  a   brilliant  rake,   marries   a   man   with  whom 
she   is   not   in  love.     He   spends   half   the   time   of  his 
honeymoon   in  rummaging  in  libraries   ^ith    a   view   to 
complete  his  work  on  the  "  Domestic  Industries  of  the 
Middle  Ages."     When  they  return  from  their  honeymoon 
to   a   house    taken    and    furnished    in    excess    of    their 
means   on    the    security    of    an    aunt's    income,    which 
the   loving    old    soul    has  voluntarily   pledged   on  their 
behalf,  the  action  of  the  play  begins.  The  human  interest 
of  the  story  turns  upon  the  three  women  :  the  aunt,  a  good 
old  creature,  whom  Heddadespises ;  Thea,  an  unfaithful  wife, 
who  leaves  her  home  to  follow  the  brilliant  man  of  genius, 
whom  in  his  unregenerate  days  Hedda  had  loved,  but  whom 
Thea  had  restored  and  inspired,  and  Hedda  herself.     Of 
the   three   Hedda  is   much   the   unloveliest.      A    selfish 
creature,  longing  for  "  thrills,"  utterly  unscrupulous  in  the 
gratification  of  her  ambition,   vain,  and  ruthless  as  she 
is  vain,  she  nevertheless  resembles  some  women  whom  I 
have  known — and  have  not  loved,  although  none  were 
quite  so  detestable  as  Hedda.  Nothing  in  her  life  became 
her  so  well  as  the  quitting  of  it.       It  is  a  subtle  study, 
and  Hedda  is  a  real  woman  in  her  petty  ambition,  her 
infinite  boredom,  and   her  criminal  readiness  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  gratification  of  a  sentiment  which  it 
would  be  flattery  to  call  a  passion.     There  is  a  good  deal 
both  of  Nemesis  and  of  woman  in  the  play.  'But  although 
it  will  be  studied  and  discussed,  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
popular.    ''  Hedda  Gabler  "  is  like  caviare — to  enjoy  it  you 
must  acquire  the  taste.     Mr.  Archer  has  fallen  foul  of 
Mr.  Gosse  for  his  version,  but  not  even  Mr.  Archer  could 
make  Ibsen's  latest  creation  attractive.     Miss  Werner, 
when  at  Oberammergau  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  last 
autumn,  called  upon  Ibsen  at  Munich.  Here  is  the  report 
of  her  visit : — 

On  September  22,  1890,  I  called  on  Dr.  Ibsen,  at  32, 
Maximiliansstrasse.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in 
Munich,  running  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Max- 
Josephsplatz  (where  the  Court  Theatre  stands)  to  the 
Isar  Bridge  which  leads  to  the  Maximilianeum, — the  lower 
part  of  it  being  a  broad  boulevard  planted  with  trees. 
No.  32  is  a  large,  pleasant,  airy  building  let  out  in  flats, 
and  Dr.  Ibsen  occupies  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  I  was 
ushered  by  a  trim  maid-servant  into  a  tiny  entrance-hall, 
and  left  to  study  the  hat-rack  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  she  returned,  and,  announcing  that  the  Herr 
Doctor  would  see  me  presently,  showed  me  into  a  pretty 
drawing-room.  It  was  furnished  after  the  German  style, 
round  table  planted  right  in  front  of  the  sofa,  polished 
floor,  etc.  The  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  pictures, 
with  which  the  walls  were  nearly  covered  ;  they  appeared  to 
be  either  genuine  Old  Masters  or  good  copies.  The  books 
and  papers  lying  on  the  table  were  chiefly  Norwegian  and 
Danish.  A  door  in  the  further  corner  of  the  room  led  to  Dr. 
Ibsen's  study,  whence  he  presently  appeared,  bowing 
with  a  courteous  but  somev>'hat  nervous  and  perplexed 
air.  He  is  very  like  his  photographs, — is  rather  below 
than  above  the  average  height,  and  very  carefully  dressed. 
He  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  German  professor.  He 
spoke  to  me  in  German,  with  which  he  is  very  familiar. 
He  seemed  bewildered  as  to  the  object  of  my  call  ;  but 
when  I  explained  that  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  tell 
me  something  about  the  new  play  he  was  writing,  he 
at  once  declined.  He  also  said  that,  having  already 
arranged  with  Mr.  Gosse  for  the  appearance  of  the 
English  edition,  he  could  not  sanction  the  publication  of 
an  abstract   in   the   Christmas  Number  of   the  Review 


OF    Reviews.     I    asked    whether    he    would    not   even 
tell  me  the  title  of  the  new  play,  and  he  replied,  with 
much  vivacity,  "Oh  no;    nobody  is  to  know  thai  (das 
bekommt  Niemand  zu  wissen).     My  wife  even  does  not 
know  it.     My  own  son  does  not  know  it.     No,  no  one  is 
to  know  that  till  it  is  done  !  "     I  asked  his  pardon  for 
having  been  so  indiscreet,   adding  that,  being  engaged, 
though  in  a  much  more  humble  way,  in  literature,  I  felt 
the    same   dislike   to   talking   of   unfinished    work,  and 
should   have   known   better   than   to   ask.     He   seemed 
pleased  at  this,  and  asked  me  a  good  many   questions 
about  myself.     He  said  that  his  new  play  was  to  be  issued 
simultaneously   in   Norwegian,     English,    German,    and 
French.     He    was    not    going    to    attempt    an    Italian 
edition.       One    or    two    of    his    works    had   been  pro- 
duced   in    Italy,    but    the    Italians    did    not    seem,    at 
the  present  day,  to  have  much  feeling  for  the  drama, 
or    to    do    much    in    that    line    themselves.     He   then 
interrupted    the     conversation     and    disappeared     into 
his    study,   where   he    seemed   to    be  busy    for    a    few 
minutes.      Wlien    he    came    back   he   brought    me   his 
photograph,   with    "Til  Erindring  !  Miinchen,  22/9/90.. 
Henrik  Ibsen,"  Avritten  on  the  back,   and  handed   it  to 
me  with  a  pretty  little  speech,   asking  me  to  send  him 
mine  in  return,  which  I  promised  to  do  when  I  reached 
England.     I  then  took  my  leave,  and  he  asked  me  to  call 
again  should  I  be  passing  through  Munich  a  second  time. 
I   was    unexpectedly    detained    in   Munich   after    my 
return  from  Oberammergau,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
repeating  my  visit  to  Dr.  Ibsen.     I  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  reading  "Emperor  and  Galilean,"  and  hoped  to  get 
from   him    some    explanation    of    the   attitude   towards 
Christianity   taken    up    in    that   play,    but    I    was   dis- 
appointed.     He   said   that   he   never   talked   about   his 
works,  and  recommended  me,  if  I  wanted  to  know  any- 
thing about  him  and  his  ideas,  to  read  the  "Life  "by 
Henrik  Jaeger,  of  which  the  English  translation  had  just 
reached  him.     Dr.  Ibsen  reads  English,  though  not  with 
great  ease,  and  does  not  profess  to  speak  or  write  it.  The 
impression  he  makes  on  a  casual  acquaintance  is  rather 
that  of  the  dreamy,  abstracted  student  than  of  the  man 
of  the  world  ;    he  has  the  kindly,  tolerant,  half -amused 
air  of  one  who  looks  on  at  life  without  taking  any  part 
in  it  himself. 

Another  book  of  the  month  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, because  it  is  a  guide  to  the  book  world  in  general, 
is  Mr.  Frowde's  "  Guide  Book  to  Books,"  whose  object 
is  thus  explained  in  the  preface  :  — 

Year  by  year  the  nmnber  of  books  offered  to  the  public 
upon  every  subject  increases,  until  the  largeness  of  the  choice 
begets  a  bewilderment  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  place  at  the  service  of 
the  reader  the  opinions  of  those  who  may  be  trusted  to  give 
sound  advice  upon  the  books  which  are  of  value  in  each 
department  of  knowledge. 

The  idea  in  which  the  book  has  originated  is  precisely 
opposed  to  an  enumeration  of  the  whole  literature  upon  any 
subject :  its  aim  is  to  select  as  carefully  as  possible  what  is 
essential,  and  to  omit  all  the  remainder. 

The  general  scheme  under  which  the  selection  of  books  has 
been  made  is — 

1.  Limitation  of  number  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  adequate  representation  of  the  subject. 

2.  Exclusion,  where  possible,  of  books  that  arc  written  in 
a  foreign  language,  or  are  out  of  print. 

3.  Provision  for  different  categories  of  readers,  e.ff.  the 
beginner,  the  student,  and  the  "  general  reader." 

4.  Addition,  where  necessary,  of  a  very  brief  note  indicating 
the  sjDecial  character  of  the  book  named. 


THE   FRENCH   AND    RUSSIAN   REVIEWS. 


The  Nouvelle  lievue  maintains  its  reputation  for  good 
technical  articles  by  a  study  of"  The  Defence  of  France," 
by  G.  G.,  whicti  is  carried  through  both  the  num- 
bers for  January.  The  criticism  of  the  present  scheme 
is  searching,  and  condemns  it  as  inefficient,  equally  for 
the  period  of  covering  the  first  concentration  of  troops, 
for  the  period  of  active  operations,  and  for  its 
utility  in  case  of  a  reverse.  The  conclusion  to  which 
the  arguments  are  worked  out  is  that  the  present 
system  of  defence  ofiers,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  a  defective  and  dangerous  method  of 
protection  by  fortified  places,  which  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  during  operations,  and  must  necessarily  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  case  of  a  reverse,  and  on  the 
northern  frontier  a  system  of  defences  which  give  direct 
protection  to  a  zone  in  which  the  enemy  would  never 
app'^ar,  and  in  order  to  give  indirect  protection  to  the 
true  zone  of  invasion  would  need  the  help  of  an  army 
which  must  be  detached  from  the  principal  field  of 
operations.  Within  this  first  Hne  the  inner  line  of 
defence,  which  has  never  been  completed,  is  badly  chosen, 
and  not  only  forces  upon  the  French  armies  a  mistaken 
line  of  retreat  but  exposes  five-sixths  of  the  country  to 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  details  given  of  the  respective  forces  of  the  two 
frontier  armies,  the  account  of  the  position  is  not 
pleasing  for  France. 

AFRICAN   HOMANCE. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  of 
which  we  have  hardly  yet  taken  count,  is  the  addition 
that  may  be  expected  to  the  store  of  legends  of  which  the 
folk-lore  of  the  known  world  is  composed.  When  the 
islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  were  opened  to  literature,  it 
was  curious  to  find  among  their  local  traditions  stories 
which  were  almost  the  exact  reproduction  of  our  "Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  "  and  other  nursery  tales.  From  the  African 
desert,  however,  if  the  specimen  which  M.  Rabourdin 
gives  in  the  Nouvelle  lievue  for  January  1st  be  accepted 
as  typical,  the  stories  which  come  will  bring  with  them 
the  impression  of  surroundings  which  are  unique  in  the 
world.  The  theme  may  be  paralleled  in  Greek 
or  Oriental  legend ;  the  detail  stirs  the  imagination 
with  a  sense  of  the  entirely  new.  The  present  legend 
is  of  the  Kahina,  or  Priestess  Damia,  of  Berber,  who,  after 
a  reign  of  110  years,  fell  under  the  invasion  of  Hacen  ben 
Noman,  Governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  693  of  our  era. 
Three  lovers  of  theu"  princess  are  sent  into  the  desert  to 
strive  for  her  hand  by  undergoing  a  year  of  perilous 
adventure.  On  their  return  each  tells  his  story.  The 
heroes  appear  to  typify  strength,  wisdom,  and  sympathy, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  last  who 
wins.  The  trial  of  the  first  consists  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  pleasure  in  an  enchanted  oasis,  where  all 
who  yield  to  them  are  turned  to  stone.  The  second 
is  drawn  into  a  phantom  caravan,  with  which  he 
is  compelled  to  travel  and  visit,  night  by  night, 
the  scenes  of  desert  tragedies  which  re-enact  themselves 
in  mirage  before  his  eyes.  The  supreme  trial  of  the  third 
is  "  infinite  solitude  in  infinite  silence."  Like  the  other, 
lie  relates  his  own  adventure.  "In  the  tremendous 
silence  I  could  hear  the  beat  of  my  own  pulses,  vibrating 
and  hurried ;  it  was  the  song  of  my  Hfe  breaking  the  void, 


the  work  of  my  flesh  blaspheming  the  Increate,  and  then 
Fear,  abject  and  hideous  Fear,  seized  me  in  his  fangs. 
Life  was  escaping  from  me.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  implored  God,  crying  to  Him,  '  Lord,  help  me  in 
my  distress  !  Send  the  bird,  or  the  wind,  or  the  thunder- 
bolt, to  break  the  mortal  silence.  If  not,  I  fall  beneath 
the  terror  of  the  void.' 

"And  suddenly  in  the  air  there  was  an  indefinable  sound. 
I  listened  anxious.  The  sound  grew,  hke  a  rising  song. 
It  increased,  it  drew  near.  Oh,  omnipotence  of  God,  it 
was  a  fly,  a  little  common  black  fly,  which  was  flying,  and 
filled  the  immense  solitude  with  the  buzz  and  the  life  of 
its  fragile  wings.  It  approached,  it  lit  upon  my  arm."  He 
catches  the  fly,  and  is  able  to  resume  his  journey 
sustamed  by  the  buzz  of  the  frail  insect.  ''  The  sound  of 
its  life  vanquished  the  silence  and  the  solitude.  I  was  no 
longer  alone,  and  I  was  saved."  The  elders  of  the  king's 
council  have  their  opinions  upon  the  story,  but  the 
princess  rises  from  her  seat  and  goes  down  to  him  saying, 
"  Your  story  teaches  that  man  is  not  made  for  solitude 
Here  is  my  hand  !  " 

AFRICAN    PROSE. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  M.  Rabourdin's  desert 
legends  is  M.deWailly's  article  on  the  "Unyamwezi  Natives 
of  the  German  Sphere."  Here  the  only  romance  is  of  the 
kitchen,  for  it  seems  that  the  wives  of  the  Unyamwezi 
have  a  genius  for  the  concoction  of  appetising  dishes  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  plain  and  not  unpleasant  prose.  M.  de 
W^ailly's  contributions  to  African  literature  in  the  Nouvelle 
lievue  are  almost  exclusively  studies  of  native  races,  of 
whom  he  is  making  what  will  soon  become  a  very  exten- 
sive and  original  collection  of  character  sketches.  The 
LTnyamwezi  appear,  from  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  them,  to  have  been  providentially  designed  for  conquest 
by  the  German  people.  The  traits  of  resemblance,  which 
may  presumably  develop  traits  of  sympathy,  are  various 
and  striking.  The  men  are  inteUigent,  good-looking,  and 
ad  dieted  to  travel  and  tobacco.  They  are  the  slaves  of  official 
etiquette,  and  constant  frequenters  of  the  beer-house. 
This  place  of  meeting  in  an  LTnyamwezi  town  has  much  the 
same  social  importance  as  the  Kafle  of  the  German  pro- 
vinces. It  is  no  scene  of  barbarous  debauch,  but  a  centre 
of  simple  amusements ;  gossip,  domestic  occupations, 
harmless  games,  accompanied  by  much  bad  beer,  and 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  appear  to  constitute  an 
entertainment  of  which  the  local  society  never  tires. 
Heavy  music  is  not  wanting,  dancing  goes  on  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  complete  the  embryonic  portrait,  Httle  boys 
play  at  soldiers  with  a  reality  and  enthusiasm  which 
tolerates  no  shirking.  The  women  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  excellent  house\vives,  faithful,  indus- 
trious, devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  husbands, 
clean  in  their  persons,  and,  as  has  been  noted, 
ingenious  cooks.  They  are  accustomed,  in  consequence  of 
the  travelling  propensities  of  their  husbands,  to  be  left  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  charge  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
They  acquit  themselves  with  great  steadiness  of  the  trust, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  husband  receive  him  with 
ceremonies  of  welcome  and  rejoicing,  for  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  must  refer  to  M.  de  Wailly's  more 
detailed  description. 
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FRANCE   IX   ASIA. 

The   reviving   popularity   of    M.  Feny   will,   probably 
enough,  produce  a  crop  of  articles  upon  Tonquin.     The 
Letter  from  Annam  which  appears  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
for    January    loth,    while    giving    an    account    of    the 
prevalence  of  piracy  in  the  country,  which  can  hardly  be 
pleasant   reading    for  the   responsible    authorities,   is  a 
plea    in    favour    of    strengthening    and    extending    the 
French  position  in  Indo-Ghina.     Between  this  and  the 
complete   evacuation    of    Annam,    Tonquin,     and    even 
Cochin  China,  there  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no  alterna- 
tive.    Piracy  prevails  because  no  complete  system  has  ever 
been  put  in  force  to  suppress  it.     Such  a  system  would 
not  be  difficult  to  organise.    The  mandarins  at  present  en- 
courage disorders,  and  must  be  counted  with  as  irrecon- 
cilable enemies  to  foreign  domination  ;  but  the  rule  of 
the  mandarins  has  not  been  immaculate,  there  are  many 
old  scores  against  them  in  the  country,  and  the  policy  of 
France   is    placing    the    people  against   t  e   mandarins, 
"  making  ourselves  feared  by  the  one  party  and  beloved, 
or    at   least    accepted,    by    the    others."     The    mistake 
has    been    to    treat    the    power    of    China     used    in 
the   country   and   the  intrigues   of  the  mandarins  as  a 
quantity  negligeahle^  and  to   imagine  that   the  time  had 
come  for  a  civil  administration,  when  in  reahty  what  is 
needed  is  a  benevolent  but  fully  affirmed  military  des- 
potism.     In  Annam,  where  the  military  force  was  more 
adequate  than  in  Tonquin  to  the  duties  which  it  had  to 
perform,  piracy  has  been  practically  extinguished.      The 
geographical  position  of  the  province,  squeezed  between 
the  mountainous  frontier  of  Siam  and  the  sea,  has  helped 
forward  the  result.     That  all  the  faults  of  administration 
which  have  been  committed  in  Tonquin  are  reparable,  and 
that  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
French   military   force   in  the  colony,  are  the   principal 
arguments  of  the  Letter 

THE    FOURTH    ESTATE. 

To  this  not  very  encouraging  study,  M.  de  Castillane's 
article  upon  the  ''  French  Fourth  Estate"  may  be  added  as 
a  pendant.  He  begins  it  with  a  quotation  from  Gambetta, 
to  the  efiect  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  social 
panacea,  and  from  Bismarck  that  laws  cannot  make  the 
workman  happy,  and  proceeds  to  disprove,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  both  statements.  But  the  first  step 
towards  finding  the  panacea  must  be  the  dethronement 
from  its  present  position  of  what  we  should  call  the  lower 
middle  class.  "  Sociahsm  in  France,"  M.  de  Castillane 
repeats,  "  is  before  all  and  above  all  the  destruction  of 
the  bourgeoisie."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  aristocracy 
and  the  proletariat  are  found  ready  to  enter  into  alliance 
for  this  struggle.  The  lines  along  which  the  struggle 
may  be  legitimately  conducted  are,  according  to  M.  de 
Castillane,  the  same  for  industry  that  they  have  been  for 
the  land  question  in  France.  Peasant  proprietorship 
and  the  participation  of  the  cultivator  in  the 
profits  of  cultivation  converted  the  agricultural 
population  from  a  thriftless,  starving,  and  lawless 
mob  into  a  frugal,  thriving,  conservative  body.  The 
application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  profits  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  similar  efiect  in  the  indus- 
trial ranks.  International  Socialism,  as  it  exists  now,  is, 
whatever  it  may  call  itself  in  official  conferences,  in 
reality  an  agency  of  brutal  destruction.  To  convert  it 
into  a  beneficial  reform  by  giving  the  labourer  a  legal 
right  to  share  in  the  results  of  his  labour  is,  in  M.  Castel- 
lane's  opinion,  the  function  of  the  legislator.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  his  case  should,  of  course,  be 
read  in  detail ;  but  he  does  not  explain  the  method  of  a 
satisfactory  participation. 


The  Russian  Review,  in  its  chronicle  of  contem- 
porary events,  makes  the  following  comment  on  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  speeches : — 

From  the  letter  of  our  London  correspondent  our  readers 
v/ill  already  have  learned  Mr  Gladstone's  recent  pronounce- 
ment on  Russian  internal  affairs.  Mr  Gladstone  expresses 
his  "  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew  race,'  and  says  that  "he 
would  be  glad  if  some  benefit  should  arise  to  them  from 
English  influence  on  the  Russian  Government."  Our  London 
correspondent  treats  this  Midlothian  oracle  as  merely  the 
exuberance  of  a  master  of  the  art  of  oratory.  However  this 
may  be,  Russian  internal  affairs  would  be  even  worse  off 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  out  if  we  had  to  look  to  the 
English  papers  for  our  home  policy.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  shrieks  of  the  English  press 
liave  not  the  smallest  influence  on  even  the  most  trifling 
detail  of  our  internal  administration. 

The  Tomsk  University  News,  in  its  just  issued  second 
number,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  recent 
aich?eological  discoveries  at  Lake  Issyk  Kool,  in  the 
Celestial  Mountains — 400  miles  due  north  of  the  capital 
of  Kashmir.  Issyk  Kool  is  5,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
was  inhabited  tv.o  centuries  B.C.  by  the  Ucuni,  a  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired  tribe  of  Central  Asia,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Chigoo  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake.  The  city 
was  afterwards  submerged,  and  from  its  former  site  rehcs 
of  the  old  blue-eyed  race  are  dredged  up  in  nets.  Burned 
bricks,  pottery,  human  bones  and  skulls  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  it  is  believed  that,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  bricks  along  a  certain  line,  the  site  of  the  old 
city  wall  can  be  traced  beneath  the  waves.  The  specimens 
recovered  were  placed  in  Tomsk  Archaeological  Museum. 

The  Russian  Messenger  has  an  interesting  account  of 
the  celebrated  incendiary  fires  of  Simbirsk  in  1864.  A 
special  commission  was  appointed  at  the  time  to  inquire 
into  their  cause,  but  their  origin  remains  a  mystery  to  the 
present  day.  The  fires  raged  from  August  13th  to  August 
22nd,  committirg  terrible  havoc  on  the  streets  of  w^ooden 
houses.  The  equinoctial  breeze  fanned  the  flames,  which 
were  only  extinguished  to  burst  out  afresh — often  in  a 
difterent  quarter  of  the  city.  A  regiment  •  of  infantry 
from  Samara  was  quartered  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and 
it  v^•as  only  the  strenuous  efibrts  of  the  soldiery  which 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Simbirsk.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  people  persisted  in  accusing  the  soldiers 
of  being  the  original  incendiaries. 

In  the  Messenger  of  Europe  are  continued  the  interest- 
ing "  Memoirs  of  Buslaev,"  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Professor  Katchenovski  was  deaf  and  almost  blind.  He 
could  only  read  by  using  spectacles  of  such  a  short  focus 
that  all  distant  objects  were  invisible  to  him.  His  pupils 
used  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  lectures  by  acting  dramas, 
tableaux  vivanis,  etc.,  during  lecture,  and  by  banging  the 
tables  and  forms  on  the  floor.  If  by  any  chance  an  echo  of 
the  uproar  reached  the  Professor's  brain,  the  class  had  time 
to  become  orderly  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  speo 
tacles  removed  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  His  class 
then  gravely  informed  him  that  the  noise  was  caused  by  the 
v/orkmen  on  the  roof. 

The  Historical  Messenger  concludes  this  month  the 
account  of  "' Captain Robush's Voyage  in  the  ArcticOcean." 
He  stopped  for  several  weeks  at  the  Norwegian  town  of 
V^ard(5,  which  lies  on  the  70  deg.  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  is  the  northernmost  city  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants 
of  Vard6  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish ;  meat  is  a  rare 
luxury,  costing  17  kron  the  pood  (of  40  lb.).  Fresh 
vegetables  are  quite  unknown.  Butter  is  a  rarity,  and 
costs  50  kron  the  pood.  Curiously  enough,  this  hungry 
city  is  well  supplied  with  telephones.  Captain  Robush 
found  the  smell  of  burning  fat  and  oil  intolerable. 
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Handler. 

Heligoland.     J.  W.  Friedrich. 
The  Balearic  Isles.    (Illus.) 

Deutschep  Hausschatz.    lO  Pf. 

Helt  4. 

Eev.    H.    F.    Miillcr's     Christmas    Oratorio. 

With  portrait. 
Cremation  in  Gotha. 
The  Cuckoo.    (Illus.) 

Dr.  Ernest  Lieber,  Member  of  the  Centre. 
With  portrait. 

Franz  Grillparzer.     With  poi  trait. 
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The  Society  of  Jesus.    P.  W.  Kreiten. 
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(Illus.) 

Deutsche  Revue.     January,    l  Mark  50  Pf. 
Nervous  Women.     F.  Winckel. 
Dr.  Ko.  h.     F.  Cohn. 

The  Battle  with  the  Enemies  of  Mankind.     I. 

A.  Gotts*ein. 
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Forbter. 
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for  the  Modern  Stat«.     IV. 
Dr.  Koch's  Cure.    M.  Semmola. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    January.    2  Marks. 

Justus  von  Liebig. 

John  Henry  Newman.     I. 

Jhakespeare's    "  Measure    for    Measure."    F. 

Curtius. 
Crispi's  Writings  and  Speeches.     S.  Munz. 
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The  Development  of  Modern  Medicine  and 
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Die  Gesellschaft.     January.    iMark. 
Portrait  of  Abeiti  von  Puttkamer. 
Poems  by  Ottilie  Treuenfels  and  Others. 
Lamartine.     K.  Bleibtreu. 
A  Bulgarian  National  Festival. 
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Ibsen's  "  Ghosts  "  at  Vienna.    J.  L.  Windholz. 


Konservative     Monatssehrift.       January. 

1  Mark. 
The  Ticino  Revolution.     Dr.  F.  Baur, 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  New  Studies.    H.  Land- 

wehr. 
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Adolf  von  Thadden.    With  portrait. 


Kritische  Revue  aus  Cesterreich. 
A  Chronic  Crisis. 
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Jan.  1. 


Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.— Several  signs  of  improvement  may  be  noted 
with  the  new  editorship  ;  the  articles  in  this  number  are  longer,  though  fewer 
in  number,  than  usual,  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  altogether  the  new 
volume  promises  well. 

Deutscher  Kaussehatz. — There  are  some  useful  and  interesting  articles 
in  the  number  to  hand.  Among  them  should  be  noted  the  paper  on  the 
"Origin  aad  Purpose  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  by  P.  W.  Kreiten,  a  member  of 
the  Order.  Another  noteworthy  article  deals  with  "  Utopias,  Old  and  New." 
The  writer  begins  with  a  review  of  "  Looking  Backward,"  but  before  he  has 
gone  very  far  he  allows  himself  to  be  tempted  into  a  "  look  backward  "  on 
his  own  account  at  the  various  schemes  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  before  Bellamy.  Accordingly  he  takes  us  back,  not  so  far  as 
Plato,  but  to  the  Utopias  of  Thomas  Morus  {sic  ?),  Campanella,  Vairasse, 
Cabet,  and  others,  all  of  which  he  compares  very  patiently  with  that  of 
Bellamy,  adding  in  conclusion,  however,  that  all  these  ideals  owe  their 
existence  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  man's  need  for 
happiness  in  this  world,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  can  save  society 
from  the  evils  which  threaten  it  but  a  return  to  Christianity. 

Deutsche  Revue. — A.  Gottstein,  in  his  article  on  the  "Enemies  of 
Mankind,"  approves  of  this  last  decade  of  the  century  being  staled  the 
"Bacteriological  Era  of  Medicinal  Research"  ;  but  Dr.  Semmola  is  much 
less  enthusiastic  about  the  Koch  cure. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — The  writer  of  the  In  Memoriam  article  on  New- 
man seems  to  have  been  inspired  w4th  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  the 
unique  picture  of  the  Cardinal's  funeral  presented,  when  the  voices  of  two 
Churches  were  united  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  beloved  m.ember,  who  had 
indeed  left  the  one  to  enter  the  other,  and  vv^ho,  at  the  end,  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wish,  unostentatiously  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
of  Rednal.  The  first  instalment  discusses  very  sympathetically  the  con- 
troversy which  is  associated  with  the  Cardinal's  name. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— On  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
Roumanian  village  of  Kopanitza,  there  extends  a  wide  and  desolate  plateau 
bearing  the  name  of  Goslodoi.  At  this  spot  thousands  of  Bulgarians 
assemble  every  year  on  the  19th  of  May  to  hold  a  national  festival,  that 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  decisive  step  which  they  took  in  1876  to  rescue 
Bulgaria  from  Turkish  dominion.  How  this  was  brought  about  is  told  in 
this  magazine. 

Konservative  Monatssehrift.— The  best  thing  in  this  magazine  is  the 
survey  of  events  of  the  past  month,  especially  of  Church  matters.  The  recent 
revolution  in  Ticino  forms  the  subject  of  a  long  article. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— This  is  a  bi-monthly  which  first  saw 
the  light  only  last  November.  The  Chronic  Crisis  referred  to  in  the  first 
article  is  the  national  struggle  in  Bohemia. 

Nord  und  Sud.— In  the  January  number  there  is  a  sketch  of  Wilhelm 
Raabe,  the  humorist  and  novelist,  Avhich  should  not  be  missed.  Another 
still  more  interesting  article  gives  particulars  of  the  deep  friendship  that 
existed  between  Beethoven  and  the  musical  poet  and  dramatist  Grillparzer,, 
and  it  should  be  read  in  coiniection  with  the  articles  on  the  two  artists  in 
Velhagen. — In  the  February  number,  Ola  Hansson  reviews  three  recent 
Scandinavian  novels  :  one  by  the  Dane,  Holger  Drachmann  ;  another  by  the 
Swede,  August  Strindberg  ;  and  the  third  by  the  Norwegian,  Arne  Garborg. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher.— Otto  Harnack's  study  of  Tolstoi  is  interest- 
ing ;  but  this  latest  critic  hopes  the  world  will,  for  the  sake  of  Tolstoi's 
early  works,  forget  the  more  instructive  productions  of  his  old  age. — 
"Women  at  Girton  and  Newnham  "  are  treated  at  length  by  Dr.  Kreul, 
partly  with  a  view  to  removing  some  of  the  prejudices  which,  unhappily, 
exist  in  Germany  against  such  institutions. 

Schorer. — A  symposium  on  the  question  of  "Sunday  Rest  in  Germany  " 
is  the  chief  item  in  this  number. — An  article  on  the  teaching  of  history  may 
also  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Emperor's  recent  speeches,  though 
it  was  written  some  time  before  the  Emperor  took  up  the  subject. 
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Nord  und  Sud.     January.     2  Marks. 
Wiihelin  Kaiibe.     With  portrait.     E.  Koppel. 
Mesmerism,  Spiritism,  and  H^^pnotism.      K. 

Kvtscher. 
Goeze    before    Lessing's    Anti-Goezen.        E, 

Schmidt. 
Grillparzer  and  Beethoven.   A.  C.  Kallischer. 
Siena.     Marie  Sinun. 
February. 
Dr.  Koch  and  his  Last  Scientific  Eiscoverj\ 

With  port  ait.     W.  Kastede. 
The  Latent  Excavations  of  the   Germans  anc 

Modern  Greeks  in  Grerce.      P  Habel. 
Three  Books,  Three  Fates.      O.  Hansson. 
The   Comedian.      Comedy  iu  one  act.       G. 

Esiky. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  January  7.  l 
Mark  .50  Pf . 

Tolstoi  in  Germany.     O.  Harnack. 

Tlie  Berlin  Theatre  Libre.     11.  Hessen. 

Women's  Colleges  at  Cambridge  University. 
Dr.  K.  Breul. 

Tevelopment  of  the  Venetian  Constitution. 
A.  V.  von  Emsthausen. 

The  School  Conference.     P.  Cauer. 

Eel  ttions  of  Germany  to  France. 

Political  Correspondence— The  School  Con- 
ference, King  and  Minister,  Austria,  Peace, 
Eussia,  Italy,  France,  England. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.    January. 

Undogmatic  Christianity.     L  T.  Grander/.th. 
Wallenstein  Literature.     B.  Duhr. 
Tae  Feelers  of  Insects.    E.  Wasmann. 
Kembrandt  as  a  Teacher,     A.  Baumgartner. 


Schoper's   Familienblatt. 

Part  .5      75  Pf . 
Sunday  Eest. 
The     New     German    and 

Weapons,     (lUus.) 
The  Teaching  of  History. 


(Salon- Ausgabe) 


French     Infantry 


With  portrait.  J.  Stinde. 
With  portraits.  F.  Gross. 
With  portrait  and  other 
Gentz. 

(Illus.)     F.  von 


Uebep  Land  und  Meer.    Heft  7.    l  Mark. 
National  Life  in  Carniola.     (Illus.) 
New  Year's  Customs.     E.  Mar»:h. 
Friedricli  Engels. 
The  House  of  Orange.     With  portrait  of  the 

lite  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
A  Crui-se  on  tlie  Asi  itic  Coast.     (Illus.) 
Prof.  Karl  B  cker.     (Illus.) 
Dr.  E.  von  Simson.     With  portrait. 
The  Eatbkeller  of  Bremen.  (Illus.)  W.  Berger. 

Velhagen    und  Klasing's    Neue    Monatc- 

hefte.     Jamiaiy.     1  Mark  2o  Pf. 
The  German   Emin  Pasha  Expedition.     Witli 

portrait  of  Dr.   Peters,   and  map.      Dr.  (J. 

Peters. 
Dr.  Koch's  Cure. 
Franz  Grillparzer. 
Wilhelm   Gentz. 

illustrations,     I. 
The  Mknchener  Bilderb-.gen. 

Ostinia. 
The   Monument  to  the  Emperor  William  at 

the  Porta  Westfalica.     (Illus.)     O.  Felsing. 
Spanish  Beauties.     (Illus.;     Dr.  H.  Parlow. 
The  Beethoven  House  in  Bonn.    (Illus.)     F. 

Pfohl. 
Tlie   Photography   Congress   at   Berlin.     F. 

Anders. 


Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.    1  Mark. 
Heft  4. 
Christmas  in  our  Classics.    A.  Tille. 
The  Halloren.      (Illus.)      Dr.  B.  Pfiinner  zu 

Thai. 
On  the  Mental  Development  of  the    Child. 

II.  Prof.  W.  Prever. 
Sinu.     (Illus.)     H."Brugsch. 

New  Sketches  by  Albert  Hendschel.     (Illus.) 
German     Superstitions^    a))out     Ghosts    ai.d 
Snirits.     Dr.  O.  Henne. 
Heft  .5. 
Sleeping  Plants.     (Illus.)    W.  Willy. 
On  the  MoiUl  Development  of  the    Child. 

III.  Piof.  W.  Preyer. 

Dr.  Koch's  Cure.     (Illus.)    C.  Falkenhorst. 
St.  Moritz  in  Winter.     (Illus.)     J.  Niitzli. 
The  Poor  of  New  Yo  k.  (Illus.)    W.  F.  Btar.d. 
The  Zone  Tariff  of  Hunguy.     M.  Wirth. 


Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laaeh. — This  is  a  Catholic  magazine  which  appears 
every  five  weeks.  The  article  on  "Undogmatic  Christianity"  is  a  very 
lengthy  review  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Otto  Dreyer  of  Gotha. — "Rembrandt 
as  a  Teacher"'  is  another  review  of  a  little  book  bearing  that  title,  recently 
published  at  Leipzig,  in  which  Rembrandt  is  represented  as  a  teacher  not 
only  in  the  field  of  art  but  in  every  other  field — politics,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  everything  connected  with  private  and  public  life. 

Uebep  Land  und  Meer. — A  warm  temperament,  affection  for  home  and 
country  which  they  have  so  often  to  defend,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion 
would  seem  to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Carniola. — On 
November  28,  Friedrich  Engels,  the  German  Socialist,  attained  his  70th 
year  in  London,  and  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  Singer  came  over  to  London 
to  lay  the  best  wishes  of  the  German  Social  Democrats  at  the  feet  of  him 
whom  they  revere  as  the  embodiment  of  their  ideal,  the  most  international, 
materialistic,  atheist,  and  democratic  of  socialists. — Wilhelm  Berger  writes 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Ratskeller,  or  City  Wine  Cellar  of 
Bremen. 

Velhagen. ^This  is  one  of  Yelhagen's  best  numbers.  Dr.  Peters's  article  is 
an  extract  from  his  diary,  and  gives  his  experiences  in  Uganda. — On  Jan.  15, 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Franz  Grillparzer,  the  famous  Austrian 
dramatist,  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  in  various  appropriate  ways.  Many  of 
the  theatres  gave  performances  of  his  dramas,  and  an  Exhibition,  including 
a  large  number  of  personal  relics  of  the  poet,  was  arranged.  Several  of  the 
Berlin  theatres,  too,  did  honour  to  Austria's  representative  poet,  by  having 
some  of  his  plays  performed.  The  centenary  commemoration  has  called  into 
existence  quite  a  number  of  interesting  sketches  of  Grillparzer  and  his 
work,  but  the  one  which  will  best  repay  perusal,  perhaps,  is  Ferdinand 
Gross's  article  in  this  magazine.  Portraits  of  the  poet  and  of  his  friends,  the 
three  sisters  Frohlich,  add  interest  to  the  letterpress. — Prof.  Wilhelm  Gentz, 
who  died  last  August,  was  a  painter  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  life.  In  his 
memory  his  son  Ismael  has  woven  a  perennial  garland  of  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  the  artist — as  a  father,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  creator.  The 
Munchener  Bilderhogen  is  an  illustrated  paper  for  children,  Mdiich  has 
just  completed  its  forty-second  annual  volume  with  its  1,000th  number. 
Like  much  more  excellent  work  purporting  to  be  for  children,  these  Bilder- 
hogen  of  Munich,  while  serving  the  cause  of  art,  have  the  family  in  mind  too  ; 
indeed  it  is  their  desire  to  reach  all  who  can  enjoy  innocent  humour.  To  be 
serious  in  jest,  to  hit,  but  not  to  wound,  is  their  position.  Among  the  artists 
who  have  contributed  some  of  their  best  creations  to  the  pages  of  this  paper 
may  be  mentioned  Adolf  Oberliinder,  Moritz  von  Schwind,  Count  Pocci, 
Wilhelm  Diez,  Max  Haider,  and  Kaspar  Braun. — Another  article  worthy 
of  special  mention  is  Ferdinand  Pfohl's  description  of  the  Beethoven 
House  at  Bonn  with  his  notes  on  the  personal  side  of  Beethoven  as  revealed 
by  or  associated  with  the  objects  of  interest  treasured  there. — A  supplement 
gives  five  chajDters  in  German  of  the  Australian  novel  "  Uncle ,  Piper, " 
by  Tasma, 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Dr.  Alexander  Tille,  of  Glasgow,  has  one  of  his 
charming  and  seasonable  articles.     This  time  it  is  "Christmas  in  German 
Literature."    Since  the  sixteenth  century  only,  he  says,  does  any  mention  of 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  occur  in  German  writings  ;  1571,  in  fact,  is  the 
year,  and  a  sermon  the  occasion.    Two  centuries  almost  have  to  elapse  before 
it  Avins  a  place  again,  the  next  allusion  to  Christmas  appearing  in  some  songs 
by  J.  J.  Pyra  and  S.  G.  Lange  about  1745.       From  that  date  it  is  not  a  very 
far  cry  to  1705,  when  Goethe  first  seems  to  have  seen  a  Christmas  tree  at 
Leipzig,  though  he  does  not  refer  to  the  custom  now  universal  in  Germany 
till  1774.     The  Christmas  eve  of  1796  at  Frau  von  Stein's  impressed  him 
deeply.      Schiller,    on  the  other  hand,   has  never   attempted   to  depict   a 
Christmas  Eve,  but  he  loved  the  Christmas  tree  and  the  celebration  never- 
theless.    After  1805,  when  J.  P.  Hebel's  poem,   "The  Mother  on  Christ- 
mas   Eve,"    was    published,    the   German   Christmas   observances   l)ecame 
a   subject  for  literary  treatment,    and    Schleiermacher,    Tieck,    and  others 
quickly  followed  with  Christmas  stories  and  novels. — Every  New  Year's  Day 
three  Halloren,  members  of  a  quaint  brotherhood  of  Halle,  antiquely  dressed 
knock   at   the   door   of    the   Imperial   Palace   to   congratulate   their   ruler 
by  bringing  him  some  Halle  sausages,  some  eggs  and  some  salt,  and  a  New 
Year's  poem.     The  origin  of  this  strange  privilege  is  unknown.      History 
only  says    that  for   centuries   past  the    Halloren   have   always   been   most 
faithful   to  their   ruler  in  sad  and  happy  times,  and  that  such  patriotism 
well  deserves  special  j^rcferment.     In  a  very  interesting  article  this  brother- 
hood is  fully  described. 
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Rassegna  Nazionale. 

January  1st. 

The  Boyhood  of  a  Great  Captain.    X. 

The     Ducliy     of     Castro     (continued).      L. 

Grottanelii. 
New  Ideas  on  Electricity.     G.  Giovannozzi. 
T:ie    Commentators    on    the     Story    of    the 

Creator.     A.  Stoppani. 
The    Osscrvatore     CatfoUca     and     Monsignor 

Nicora.    G.  Grabinski. 


Ja  luar^'  16lh. 
Antonio  Stoppani. 

The  Last  French  Census.     G.  B.  Salvioni. 
Parisian  Life   During  the  Reign    cf  Terror. 

G.  Grabinski. 
Giovanni  Lanza  (continued).    E.  Corniani. 
Funeral  liites  in  Ancient  Egypt.    G.  C.  C. 


Nuova  Antologia. 

Ja  luary  Itt. 

The  Great  Monarchies  of  History.  F.G  regorius 
The  First  Italian  Architectural    Exhibition. 

C.  Birto. 
A  School  Drama.    Edmondo  d'Amicis. 
Notes  on  a  lleceut  Scientitic  Discovery.    P. 

Giacosa. 
Notes  on  English  Literature. 

January  16. h. 

Artistic    Publications   for   1890  —  A  Venturi 
Scrutin  de  Liste.     E.  Bonghi, 
Treason  under  Leo  X.  (part  1.)    D.  Gnoli. 
A  School  Drama  (cont.)    Edmondo  d'Amicis. 
The  Pioblem  of  Paper  Currency  in  Italy.    M. 

Ferraris. 
Dr.  Schliemann.     E.  Loewy. 


The  Civilta  Cattolica. 
January  1st. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  on  S'avery. 

Against  Divorce. 

Notes  on  the  Universal  History.     C.  Cantu. 

A  "Working-Man  Apostle. 

Literary  Reviews. 


January  16th. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Italy.    Judged  by 

an  American. 
The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Gieat. 
Tlw  Migrations  of  the  Hittites. 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


Rivista  Internazionale  d'Igiene, 

A  Remedy  for  Tuberculosis.     R.  Koch. 
The  Berlin  Medical  Congress. 
Notes  on  Bacterijlogy. 
Notes  on  Sanitary  Regulations, 


The  Rassegna  Nazionale. — The  New  Year  number  of  the  Rassegna  publishes 
the  second  of  a  series  of  learned  articles  on  "The  Commentators  of  the 
History  of  the  Creation,"  from  the  pen  of  Antonio  Stoppani.  In  the  mid- 
January  number  the  editor  performs  the  sad  task  of  contributing  a  eulo- 
gistic obituary  of  the  learned  Father  whose  death  had  occurred  in  the  in- 
terval. Father  Antonio  Stoppani  was  a  standing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory  that  theological  orthodoxy  is  incompatible  with  scientific  eminence, 
for  besides  being  an  exemplary  priest,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  geolo- 
gists of  Italy,  the  writer  of  many  well-known  scientific  works,  and  professor 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  His  death  comes  as  a  sj^ecial  blow  to  the 
Rassegna,  for  he  was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  contributors,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Rosmini,  and  a  supporter  of  the  liberal-catholic  and  anti- 
clerical views  which  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  Rassegna  to  disseminate. 
The  ceaseless  recriminations  of  the  opposing  religious  factions  are  carried 
on  in  the  present  month.  It  appears  a  quarrel  is  raging  as  to  the  religious- 
views,  clerical  or  otherwise,  of  Monsignor  Nicora,  Bishop  of  Como,  who  died 
last  December.  The  Rassegna  triumphantly  settles  the  question  in  its  own 
favour  by  publishing  a  letter  by  the  Bishop,  in  which  he  uncompromisingly 
condemns  the  tactics  pursued  by  tliat  most  ultra-clerical  of  organs,  the 
OssiTvatoi  e  Cattolica.  The  same  number  (January  1st)  includes  a  particularly 
interesting  account  of  the  early  years  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  when  his 
Imperial  parentage  was  still  a  State  secret  ;  whilst  the  mid-January  number 
devof.A<5  no  less  than  forty  pages  to  an  elaborate  statistical  study  of  the  last 
census  in  France,  elucidated  by  various  statistical  tables,  and  bringing  out 
forcibly  the  almost  retrograde  condition  of  the  French  population. 

The  Nuova  Antologia. — Edmondo  de  Amicis  contributes  to  the  two  January 
numbers  a  two-part  study  called,  "  A  School  Drama. "  We  say  "study"' 
advisedly,  for  though  there  is  no  lack  of  pathetic  incident  in  the  story,  it  is 
noteworthy  for  the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  by  the  author  of  every 
phase  of  Italian  day-school  life,  and  for  the  sympathetic  touch  with  which  all 
the  children — even  the  wicked  little  heroine  of  the  romance — are  sketched 
in.  Nevertheless,  the  story  seems  to  us  hardly  as  successful  as  most  of 
Sig.  de  Amicis'  contributions. 

Senator  Bonghi  contributes  (January  16th)  one  of  his  statesmanlike- 
articles  on  the  rival  advantages  of  "scrutin  de  liste"  and  of  "scrutin 
d'arrondissement."  He  declares  that  "it  is  to  the  'scrutin  de  liste  '  that 
we  must  attribute  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  that  decadence  of  public  life  which 
every  one  can  see  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  country,  and  from  which 
all  must  wish  to  escape,  but  into  which,  as  into  a  bog,  the  more  Ave  struggle- 
the  deeper  we  appear  to  sink." 

In  an  article  on  "Contemporary  English  Literature,"  E,  Nencioni 
delights  over  Louis  Stevenson,  but  evidently  finds  Rudyard  Kipling  rather  a. 
task  on  his  powers  of  admiration.  Amongst  other  good  articles  in  the 
Antologia  is  one  on  the  depressing  subject  of  Italian  pa]3er  currency,  and  a 
sympathetically  written  account  of  Dr.  Schliemann  by  E.  Loevy,  dwelling  on 
his  enthusiastic  lifelong  devotion  to  Homer. 

In  the  Civilta  Cattolica  the  Jesuits  have  an  energetic  article  against 
divorce,  apropos  of  its  proposed  introduction  into  Italy,  written  from  the 
orthodox  standpoint.  The  mid- January  number,  by  way  of  giving  an 
impartial  outside  opinion  of  Italy,  relates  a  conversation  carried  on  by  the 
writer  with  an  American  traveller,  who  laments  the  decadence  of  Italy 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  brings  out  forcibly  the  undoubted  economic 
and  social  distress  of  the  peasantry  at  the  present  day.  A  scries  of  articles 
on  "Gregory  the  Great,"  and  another  on  the  labours  of  a  working-man  aipostle 
are  running  through  the  Civilta  at  present. 

The  Revista  d'Igiene. — This  scientific  publication  has  increased  in  size  ; 
the  last  number  has  secured  an  original  article  by  Dr.  Koch  on  his  great 
discovery,  which  contains,  however,  little  beyond  what  has  already  been 
made  public. 
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Ur  Dagens  Kronika  contains  a  terrible  and  powerfully  written  story — 
physiological  and  psychological — by  Elin  Ameen,  entitled  "Released!" 
The  heroine — Emma  Ohlsson — is  a  schoolmaster's  daughter,  a  handsome, 
well-educated,  singularly  gifted  girl  who,  despite  the  fine  clothes  and  white 
hands  and  skilful  tongues  of  other  admirers,  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
labourer  and  marries  him.  He  is  the  strongest  man  she  has  ever  seen — 
a  horseshoe  is  like  wax  between  his  fingers — yet  so  gentle,  so  true.  He  is 
so  gay — so  full  of  life  and  health  that  wherev^er  he  goes  a  fresh  breeze  seems 
to  follow.  We  see  her  standing  at  the  gate  of  their  simple  cottage  waiting 
for  him.  The  dinner  is  getting  cold.  A  frown  of  disappointment  darkens 
her  brow.  "Isn't  Hans  coming  soon?"  she  asks  a  passing  workman. 
"He'll  be  in  presently.  There's  a  machine  won't  work  at  the  factory,  and 
they've  asked  Hans  to  put  it  right,"  is  the  reply.  She  goes  in  to  look  after 
the  fire.  She  hears  nothing  of  the  uproar  that,  a  moment  later,  fills  the  air. 
Quietly  and  happily  she  sits  sewing  and  dreaming.  But  presently  her  im- 
patience returns — she  goes  to  the  door.  Up  the  roadway  come  four  men  with  a 
bier,  on  which  lies  something  covered  with  canvas.  A  second  later,  and  she 
knows  all.  The  "  something"  is  her  healthy,  spirited  young  workman — all 
his  life  crushed  out,  every  limb  and  every  feature  torn  out  of  recognition  !  She 
turns  her  piteous  gaze  upon  the  bearers,  and  falls  in  a  dead  faint  to  the  ground. 
Seven  months  later  her  child  is  born.  She  had  looked  forward  to  its  birth  with 
reviving  hope.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  a  boy — like  Hans — and  it  is  to  be  a 
workman  too,  like  him.  She  plans  out  its  life.  She  sees  this  boy  smile  and 
laugh,  and  grow  big  and  strong,  and  bring  home  some  sweet,  fair  girl-wife, 
and — and  then  some  day  some  other  little  boy  will  laugh  and  smile  and  call 
her  "granny,"  and  she  will  tell  them  in  the  firelight  the  story  of  Hans — 
how  beautiful  he  was,  how  strong  !  So  the  time  flits  on  and  the  day  comes. 
But  alas  for  the  dreams  !  It  is  a  boy — it  is  like  Hans — it  is  beautiful.  But 
crippled,  miserable,  helpless  for  life  !  One  arm,  no  legs.  In  a  short 
review  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  story.  Pathetic  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  terrible,  are  the  unhappy  mother's  dreams  now  of  the  future. 
While  he  is  a  child  he  has  her  arm  to  protect  him,  her  knee  to  rest  upon. 
But  after  !  She  watches  him  with  burning  eyes  as  he  snuggles  contentedly 
to  her  bosom.  Is  there  no  God  that  this  should  be  1  If  God  still  lives  and 
sees.  He  knows  all  the  pangs  of  hopeless  ambition  and  insatiable  longings 
that  must  till  this  newly-awakened  life  from  dawn  till  gloomy  night.  Why, 
then,  does  He  not  take  it — release  the  soul  from  its  maddening  prison,  lift 
it  to  everlasting  day  ?  Then  comes  another  thought.  If  God  will  not  do 
this,  why  should  not  she  1  Yes,  yes,  to-night !  She  sees  the  terrible  future 
of  that  crippled  child — she  hears  his  reproachful  cry  :  ' '  Mother  !  why  did 
you  let  me  live  ?  "  Yes — yes,  to-night !  We  see  her  lay  the  sleeping  child 
in  his  cradle  ;  we  see  her  gaze  upon  him  with  tearful  tenderness — she  lights 
six  candles,  for  Ids  boy  must  be  baptised,  must  meet  her  Hans  in  heaven — 
she  will  never  meet  him  now  unless — unless  God  is  merciful,  and  this  does 
not  look  like  it.  Then  she  takes  her  Bible  and,  full  of  the  awful  solemnity 
of  her  self-appointed  mission,  opens  it  and  lays  it  on  the  table,  ^  "•.tches  a 
bowl  of  water  and — the  child.  ' '  I  baptise  thee  Hans,  in  the  nanio  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost !  "  She  sprinkles  a  few  drops  over  his 
head.  "  Thou  hast  no  godfather,  no  godmother,  little  Hans,  and  but  one 
gift  can  I  give  thee— release  from  life  !  "  She  kisses  him  tenderly,  breathes 
softly  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  lays  him  gently  back  in  his  cradle, 
takes  the  pillow  and  presses  it  over  his  face.  He  sleeps.  "Thou  dost  not 
want  to  live,  little  Hans  ?  "  she  whispers  anxiously  and  listens  with  bated 
breath  as  for  reply.  Only  a  contented  smacking  of  the  little  full  ripe  lips.  A 
few  moments,  and  all  is  over.  "  No  more  tears  for  Hans  !  "  she  says.  Later 
we  sec  her  in  the  convict  cell,  pining  away  her  life,  with  no  hope  in  this 
world,  and — since  the  priest  has  told  her  she  must  repent  and  she  camiot — 
none  in  the  next.      "  But  I  released  my  boy  !  " 
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THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

R.  A.  Arntzenius  contributes  to  De  Gids  for  January 
a  solid  article  on  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth,"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  characterises  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
as  "  a  Scot  naturahsed  in  America,  who  has  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  position  of  a  miUionaire,  and  values  him- 
self higher  than  all  the  kings  of  Europe  put  together," 
and  makes  merry  over  the  expression  "  most  distin- 
guished," used  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  "  Triumphant  Demo- 
cracy," as  follows  : — 

The  author  could  not  say  "  the  first,"  or  the  "  highest  in 
rank."  All  men  are  equal  I  The  word  "  distinguished  "  was 
a  very  happy  discovery. 

J.  E.  Sachse  has  an  article  on  the  second  series  of  the 
Journal  des  Goncourt,  of  which  the  first  volume  has 
recently  seen  the  light.  Dr.  Gerard  Slothonever  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  "  Dutch  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,"  and  there  is  a  poem  addressed  to  the  young 
Queen  of  Holland,  under  the  title  "  The  Loo,  December 
1st,  1890,"  by  Nicolaas  Beets.  The  short  stories  which 
appear  now  and  then  in  De  Gids  are  usually  excellent ; 
the  one  this  month,  "  Miserere,"  by  J.  H.  Horijer,  opens 
with  a  cleverly-sketched  picture  of  life  in  a  Lucerne  hotel. 
Enghsh  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  way  a  couple  of  our 
compatriots  are  introduced  to  us  : — 

Lord  Ruttonmore  is  walking  up  and  down,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back.  Lady  Ruttonmore,  a  tall,  rigid, 
majestic  dame,  accompanies  her  husband.  Lord  Ruttonmore 
is  dressed  in  black,  with  grey  trousers.  His  snow-white, 
shining  hair  lies  in  a  heavy  curl  on  his  forehead.  His  lord- 
ship stands  a  head  taller  than  any  one  present ;  he  has  a 
frank,  jovial  face,  and,  though  he  never  speaks  to  any  one, 
his  behaviour  gives  offence  to  none.  This  lady  is  High 
Church  from  tip  to  toe.  She  rushes  past  as  quickly  as  she 
can,  and  starts  and  turns  away  her  head  in  horror  when  the 
band  plays  on  a  Sunday.  His  lordship,  less  orthodox  (in  the 
original  the  word  is  Bible-fast — an  inheritance  from  Puritan 
times),  follows  her,  hesitatingly  but  politely,  in  the  way  to 
heaven. 

Evidently,  the  writer  has  failed  to  grasp  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  High  and  Low  Church  in  England. 

Of  the  two  articles  in  Vragen  des  Tijds,  the  first  is  by 
M.  M.  W.  F.  Treub,  and  deals  with  the  "  Law  of  Testa- 
mentary Disposition."  The  author  begins  by  quoting  with 
approval  Bluntschli's  dictum  that  the  "  regular  circulation 
of  wealth  is  as  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  State,  as 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  that  of  the 
body."  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  property  of  the 
deceased  should,  with  certain  hmitations,  revert  to  the 
State,  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  He 
combats  the  social-democratic  position  taken  up  by 
Menzer,  who  thinks  such  property  should  "  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  working  classes,  out  of  the  profits  of  whose 
labour  it  was  accumulated."  For  such  a  one-sided  dis- 
position Mr.  Treub  maintains  there  is  no  reason  whatever. 
At  the  same  time  he  asserts  pretty  strongly  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its 
weaker  and  less  happily  circumstanced  (though  not 
necessarily  less  worthy)  members,  and  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely  its  present  custom  of  "  giving 
to  him  who  hath."  The  abrogation  of  the  right 
of  testamentary  disposition  would  put  into  its 
hands  resources  which  might  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  the  balance  of  property  and 
securing  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth,  while  it  would 
prevent  the  excessive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  which  at  present  prevails.  But  it  is  unnecessary, 
he  thinks,  to  establish  special  funds  and  institutions  for 
this  purpose. 
The  remaining  article  (by  R.  A.  Van  Sandick)  deals  with 


the  "  Coal  Seams  of  the  Padang  Highlands,"  on  the  west- 
coast  of  Sumatra.  They  were  discovered  in  1868  by  a. 
Dutch  mining  engineer,  De  Greve,  and,  though  very 
valuable,  have  not  yet  been  worked  for  want  of  transport 
to  the  coast.  The  Ombilien  River — in  exploring  a 
tributary  of  which  De  Greve  was  drowned  in  1871 — is  not 
navigable,  being  full  of  rapids  and  falls,  and  a  railway  will 
be  necessary. 

When  the  relative  positions  of  Sumatra,  Singapore^ 
and  Hong  Kong  are  remembered,  the  importance  of 
these  coalfields  to  English  navigation  wiU  be  at  once 
apparent. 

PORTUGUESE    MAGAZINES. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Revista  de  Portugal  is  '*A  Lesson  in  History,"  by 
Izabel  Leite,  which  traces  the  history  of  the  German 
struggle  for  national  independence  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  establishing  a  parallel  between  the 
positions  of  Germany  then  and  Portugal  now,  proceeds  to 
draw  the  moral  which  might  be  expected.  1870,  says  the 
author,  was  the  Year  of  Terror  for  France — 1890  might 
be  called  the  Year  of  Disgrace  for  Portugal.  England  is 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms. 

January  brought  us  Lord  Salisbury's  ultimatum — an 
insolent  attempt  to  solve  by  force  a  question  of  law  ;  in 
August,  our  diplomats,  not  knowing  what  they  did,  or 
intimidated  by  superior  force,  accepted  a  treaty  not  less 
offensive  to  us  than  the  ultimatum,  but  more  hypocritical, 
because  disguising  the  insult  to  our  pride  with  a  semblance 
of  reconciliation  and  honourable  agreement,  and  pretending  to 
compensate  the  injury  to  our  interests  by  the  extension  of 
the  Portuguese  sphere  of  influence  to  territories  of  small  value 
to  us,  who  have  not  the  resources  for  exploring  them  at  our 
disposal.  The  indignant  protest  of  the  nation  has  already 
dictated  to  the  Cortes  their  duty  ;  but  time  passes  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  called  on  to  fulfil  it.  The  Year  of  Disgrace 
is  approaching  its  end,  and  we  have  no  warrant  that  it  will 
not  expire  without  being  purged  from  the  insults  heaped 
upon  it  by  our  traitorous  ally  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
humiliating  quarrel  which  is  called  the  English  question. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  England  would  not  have 
been    so  peremptory  but  for  the  weakness  of  Portugal ; 
that  had  she  foreseen  the  slightest  probability  of  a  war — 
unless,  indeed,  there  were   ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a 
hundred  in  her  favour — she  would  have  employed  a  httle 
more  "  unctuous  diplomacy  "  to  gain  her  end.     The  inso- 
lence of  this  conduct  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it 
proceeds    from    "  an    empire    agitated    socially    by   the 
problems  of  modern  industry — shaken  politically  by  the 
Separatist  aspirations  fermenting  in  Australia,  in   India, 
in  Canada — by  the  Home  Rule  currents  already  active  in 
Ireland,  and  threatening  to  gain  strength  in  Scotland  and 
Wales — the  object  of  antipathy  in  Europe,  of  hatred  in 
America,   and   of  powerful  rivalries  in   Africa,    from  the 
Cape  to  Egypt,  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west — incapable 
of  sending  a  large  army  to  the  Continent,  and   having 
strong   commercial  interests  in  our  country  !  "     Turning 
from  this  terrible  picture  of  England's  decline,  Senhora. 
Leite  bewails  the  apathy  and  inactivity  of  the  Portuguese. 
"  However,"  she  goes  on  (and  this  is  where  the  example  of 
Germany  in  1813  comes  in),  "it  would  be  rash  to  conclude 
from  this  experience  that  Portugal   has   no  elements  of 
independent  existence,  and  is  condemned  to  a  hfe  without 
manhood,  and  to  be  in   the  end  assunilated  by  another 
and  robu'^ter  national  organisation.     It  seems   to  us  that 
if  the  novels  of  Ega  de  Quevez,  for  instance,  present  any- 
thing like  a  truthful  picture  of  Portuguese  life,  the  causes 
of  national  decadence  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  chances, 
of  a  "  national  movement  "  very  remote  indeed.       — 
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FRENCH. 

In  the  Journal  des  ^c<e?ices  i^fiZi^aires  General  Clement — in  "  Letters  on 
Smokeless  Powder  " — after  entering  a  most  energetic  protest  against  the 
false  and  fatal  theory  which  pretends  that  the  result  of  the  hrst  encounters 
will  determine   the   issue   of  the  next  great  war,  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
counter-offensive   properties  of  the  frontier  zones  and  the  important  role 
which   cavalry   is   destined   to   play   in   the   strategical  movements  of    the 
campaign.    He  refuses  to  admit  that,  by  the  possession  of  Metz  and  Strasburg 
and  the  line  of  the  Vosges,  the  Germans  necessarily  hold  all  the  trumps,  and 
that   any   offensive   movement   on   the  part  of  the  French  armies  will  be 
rendered  absolutely  impossible.    Admitting,  however,  that  the  new  frontier 
gives  Germany  considerable  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  an  offensive 
campaign,  he   asserts   that  all  her  efforts  have  been  directed   towards   the 
attack,  and  but  little  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  defence.    The  increase 
of  territory  obtained  under  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  by  extending  the  frontier 
beyond  its  natural  geographical  limits,  has  in  no  way  bettered  its  defensive 
value.  Germany's  defensive  power  being  consequently  inferior  to  her  offensive 
power,   every  consideration  points  to  its  being  to  the  interests  of  France  ito 
act  in  the  next  war  on  the  offensive,   and  not  to  rely  upon  a  defensive- 
offensive  attitude.     The    assumption  of  the   defensive-offensive   would  be 
attended  with  inextricable  difficulties — would    prevent    the    possibility  of 
enveloping  movements,   and  would  finally  condemn  her  to  act  on  the  pure 
defensive.     General  Clement  considers  that  to  attack  in  open  order  will  no 
longer  be  feasible,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  ritie  fire  to  subdue 
that  of  the  defence  the  attack  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  successive  lines 
in  close  order,  with  suitable  intervals  between  each  line,  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  first  line  is  checked  by  the  enemy's  fire  it  shall  be  doubled 
and  carried  forward  by  the  next  line,  and  so  on  in  succession  whenever  a 
check  occurs.     In  the  majority  of   the  earlier   battles   fought   during   the 
Franco  -  German  War  the  German  attacks  in  flank  developed  themselves 
almost  spontaneously,    in   consequence  of  the  assailing  line  overlapping  by 
their  numbers  the  defended  front.     Similar  tactics,  however,  against  troops 
provided  with  modern  weapons  and  smokeless  powder   will  no  longer  be 
possible,  since  the  development  of  flank  attacks  on  the  battle-field  would 
necessitate   traversing   a   wide   and   dangerous    prepared    zone,    swept   by 
cross-fires,    with   the    possibility    of    the   defence    assuming   the   counter- 
defensive.     In   future   the   assailant    will    have   to   advance  to  the  attack 
from    different   directions,    and   must    converge   his   forces   on  the  battle- 
field by  separate  lines  of  march.     Thus  the  turning  of  a  flank  will  no  longer 
be  a  question  of  tactics,  but  one  of  strategy  :  that  is  to  say,  it  will  arise  from 
two  separate  attacks,   and  not  from   impromptu  movements,  as   in   1870. 
Marches  like  those  of  Bliicher  at  Waterloo,  MacMahon  at  Magenta,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  at  Sadowa,  Avill  decide  the  issues  of  those  great 
days  which  seal  the  fate  of  an  army  and  of  a  country.     The  important  role 
intrusted  to  the  cavalry  will  be  to  prevent  these  enveloping  attacks  by  the 
enemy,  and  to  facilitate  those  of  its  own  army  by  maintaining  touch  between 
the  difterent  army  corps  and  divisions,  so  as  to  direct  them  to  the  important 
points,  and  converge  all  their  efforts  towards  the  theatre  of  action.     The 
introduction  of  smokeless  powder  will  make  it  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  for 
the  cavalry  to  gain  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy  ;  for  the  side  which 
first  allows  itself  to  be  seen  and  on  which  fire  is  opened  will  ipso  facto  be 
placed   in   a   position   of   inferiority.      Being    forced    to   receive,    without 
returning,  the  effects  of  an  invisible  fire,  it  will,  if  not  entirely  demoralised, 
be  easily  forced  to  lateral  digressions,  and  expose  itself  more  and  more  to 
the  enemy  without  being  able  to  discover  him. 

The  llevue  Maritime  et  Coloniale  begins  with  an  article  by  M.  Maurice, 
naval  constructor,  in  which  he  concurs  with  Mr.  White's  deductions  from  the 
experiences  of  the  English  naval  manoeuvres  in  1889,  and  shows  that  they 
coincide  in  many  respects  with  those  deducible  from  the  French  experi- 
ences. He,  however,  thinks  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  special  pains 
were  taken  to  solve  the  disputed  question  as  to  t'le    best  position  for  the 
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electric  lighting  of  ships  for  attack  and  defence.  The  concluding  article  on 
"  Soudan  Tactics  "  contfiins  interesting  details  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  villages  in  the  French  Soudan.  The  writer  considers  that  both  the 
English  and  Italians,  in  carrying  out  their  campaigns,  committed  great 
faults  in  not  having  taken  measures  to  enlist  some  of  the  native  tribes,  who 
are  naturally  brave  to  excess  and  inured  to  withstand  the  special  hardships 
of  the  Soudan  climate.  If  native  allies  had  been  well  armed  and  led  they 
would  have  formed  imcomparable  fighting  material,  and  would  have  been 
superior  for  the  special  purpose  to  EurojDean  soldiers.  It  is  with  such 
material  that  the  French  have  been  able  to  extend  their  influence  and 
authority  in  the  Soudan  1,500  kilometres  from  the  coast,  and  with  which 
they  hope,  at  no  distant  date,  to  reach  Timbuctoo  and  Lake  Tchad.  The 
long  and  valuable  report  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  drawn  up  by  Messrs. 
Bouchon-Brandely  and  A.  Berthoule  on  "The  Maritime  Fisheries  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis,"  is  concluded  in  the  present  number. 

GERMAN. 

In  "The  Russian  People  and  Army,"  the  second  instalment  of  which 
appears  in  the  Internationale  Revue  ilher  die  gesammten  Armeenund  Flatten, 
Otto  Wachs  deals  very  fully  with  the  officers'  corps  and  with  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  army  on  a  peace  and  war  footing.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
colossal  totals  of  the  Russian  army  ;  but  it  will  be  news  to  many  to  know 
that  the  establishment  of  horses  on  a  peace  footing  is  set  down  at  152,386, 
and  at  no  less  than  830,037  when  the  army  is  on  a  war  footing.  No  doubt, 
however,  exists  as  to  the  raw  supply  of  men  and  horses — of  which  there  are 
20,000,000  in  the  Russian  Empire — being  practically  inexhaustible  ;  the  moot 
point  is  whether  they  could  be  effectively  mobilised.  In  the  last  war  the 
maximum  number  of  troops  in  the  Balkan  Peninsular  did  not  exceed 
464,500  men,  out  of  a  total  of  1,550,000  ;  and  althougli  under  the  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  army  it  may  be  expected  that  better  results  will  be  forthcoming 
in  any  future  contest,  yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  army  is  wanting 
in  homogeneity,  and  that  the  honesty  of  the  Russian  commissariat  is  not  as 
unimpeachable  as  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers.  The  sanitary  service  is  also 
lamentably  defective,  no  less  than  118,000  having  died  and  31,000  having 
been  invalided  during  the  war  in  1877-8. 

BELGIAN. 

The  Bevue  de  VArmee  Beige,  formerly  the  Revue  Militaire  Beige,  opens 
with  a  long  article  by  General  Brialmont,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  criticisms 
directed  against  his  recent  work, '  '■  Les  Regions  fort  ijiees. "  In  "The  Mangin  Pro- 
jector, Actuated  at  a  Distance  by  Electricity, "  details  are  given  of  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  electric-light  projectors  can  be  manipulated  at  a  distance, 
thereby  adding  considerably  to  their  utility  for  naval  and  military  purposes. 
It  is  also  incidentally  mentioned  that,  from  oflicial  trials  made  at  Antwerp, 
it  was  found  that,  with  the  same  power  of  light,  the  intensity  of  the  lighted 
field  when  a  37f  in.  Schuckert  parabolic  mirror  was  used  was  less  than  when 
a  291  in.  Mangin  mirror  was  employed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  theoretically, 
the  former  was  much  the  more  powerful ;  the  extent  of  the  lighted  field, 
however,  was  greater  with  Schuckert's  mirror. 

ITALIAN. 

In  the  Rivista  dlArtiglieria  e  Genio  the  question  of  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion on  the  battlefield  is  dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  opening  article,  and  in 
the  summary  of  "  The  New  French  Instructions  on  the  Supply  of  Ammuni- 
tion in  War."  Captain  Borgatti  contributes  an  excellent  and  profusely 
illustrated  article  on  "Cavalry  Stables,"  and  Signor  Fiorina  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  novel  form  of  bichromate  of  potassium  battery,  with  circulating 
fluid,  invented  by  himself  for  positions  where  the  use  of  an  ordinary  dynamo 
would  be  impracticable.  The  cells  forming  the  battery  are  superposed  in  a 
convenient  manner  :  twelve  cells  are  suificient  to  light  up  continuously  for 
four  hours  four  lamps  of  sixteen  candles  at  2|  amperes  each,  with  a  tension 
of  twenty  volts  and  a  smaller  number  of  lamps  at  the  expirr.tion  of  that 
period,  the  amount  of  liquid  required  to  percolate  through  the  cells  being 
twenty  litres.  "  Russian  Ideas  and  Proposals  on  the  actual  Condition  of 
Fortification,"  gives  a  summary  of  an  important  work,  "Examination  of 
Modern  Means  for  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortresses,"  recently  published 
by  Colonel  Welitschko,  of  the  Russian  engineers,  which  expresses  views 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  General  Brialmont  as  to  iron  cupola  forts. 
The  summary  is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  plates  and  cuts,  and  well 
merits  consideration.  - 
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Musical  Herald. 
Dr.  S.  McBurney.    With  portrait. 
Mr.  John  Kinross.    With  portrait. 
The  Fawcetts  of  Eccleshill.    J.  S.  Curvven. 
The  Future  of  Tonic  Sol  Fa. 

Orchestral  Times  and  Bandsman. 

The  Violoncello.    C.  Hob^-. 

Our  Seaside  Bands  and  Orchestras. 

Chinese  Music. 

A  Chat  about  Violin-Plajnng. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke.    With  portrait. 

History  of  the  Scots  Guards'  Band. 

Monthly  Musical  Record. 
Niels  W.  Gade.    Herr  Niecks. 
Organ  Works  of  Bach. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.     Herr  Pauer, 
Music — Romance  for  'Cello  and  Pianofoite. 
G.  Goltermann. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 

Music    at    Sutton    (Surrey)    Congregational 

Church. 
Luther  as  Hymn-writer  and  Musician.    J.  C. 

Hadden. 
Jealous  Nonconformity.    George  H.  EI3',  B.A. 
Music  in  the  Scottish  Churches. 

Magazine  of  Music. 
German  Censer vatoites  and  their  Work.    H. 

A.  Thomson. 
Miss  Janotha.    With  portrait. 
Practical  Hints  to  Singers. 
Billow's  Heading  of  Beetlioven. 
Scale  Playing, 

Musical  Agre. 
Musical  Education.    R.  Machardy. 
A  Musical  Exhibition.    Oliver  Cooper. 
Practical  Hints  on  Education. 
Haydn  aad  Mendelssohn.    Arthur  Pearson. 
Art  and  Emotion.    Wallis  A.  Wallis. 

Musical  Times. 

The  "  Places  of  Entertainment  "  Bill. 

More  Schumann  Letters. 

The    Great    Composers.      Wagner.      Joseph 

Bennett. 
Meudelssolni's    "  Hear  my  Prayer."      F.   G. 

Edwards. 

Music— Easter  Anthem,  "Wake  up,  my  Glor^-." 
J.  Barnby. 


MUSIC    IN  FOREIGN  MAGAZINES. 

Velhagen    und    Klasing's   Neue   Monats- 
hefte.    Jan. 

The   Beethoven    Haus  at  Bonn.     (Hlus.)    F. 
Pfohl. 
Uord  und  Siid.    Jan. 
Grillparzer  and  Beethoven.    A.  C.  Kalischcr. 


In  the  Musical  Herald  an  interesting  sketch,  with  portrait,  is  given  of 
the  career  of  Mr.  S,  McBurney,  the  newest  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  sol-fa 
ranks.  In  preparing  for  degrees,  Dr.  McBurney  strongly  recommends 
some  system  of  mnemonics — Stokes  or  Appleby,  or  both.  The  most  helpful 
book  he  knows  is  Bacon's '' Complete  Guide  to  Memory,"  The  views  of 
several  prominent  teachers  are  given  in  a  "  Symposium  "  on  the  Future  of 
Tonic  Sol-fa.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  whole  the  case  for  the  New 
Notation,  as  an  independent  system,  is  not  so  hopeful  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.  We  note  a  curious  printer's  error  in  a  Cape  Town  advertise- 
ment, where  the  Cathedral  choir  was  announced  to  sing  Psalm  46 — "  Gold  is 
our  refuge  and  strength." 

The  career  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke,  as  sketched  in  the  Orchestral  Times,  is 
interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  genius.  Mr.  Clarke  was  Mr. 
Irving's  first  musical  director  at  the  Lyceum,  and  in  this  capacity  he  com- 
posed some  excellent  music  to  "  Hamlet  "  and  other  works  produced  at  the 
theatre  during  his  stay.  He  is  now  under  a  two  years'  engagement  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Victorian  Orchestra,  Melbourne,  which,  although  financially  a 
failure,  has  artistically  been  a  great  success.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
Sea-side  Bands  is  seriously  disappointed  both  with  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  these  organisations.  He  declines  to  call  them  orchestras  :  they  are  not 
much  more  than  quadrille  bands,  of  small  number  and  of  poor  performance. 

There  is  no  article  of  outstanding  interest  in  the  Monthly  Musical  Record. 
The  one  which  will  probably  command  most  attention  is  that  on  Niels  W. 
Gade,  the  Danish  composer,  recently  deceased.  The  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Lunn's  new  pamphlet  on  "Singing"  says  there  is  nothing  more 
depressing  than  the  reading  of  a  work  of  its  class,  ' '  for  death  is  no 
less  sure  than  one's  meeting  with  the  solemn  asseveration  that  all  methods, 
except  that  of  the  writer,  are  the  ruin  of  voices  trained  in  accord- 
ance with  them."  The  Record,  on  the  whole,  would  be  all  the  better 
for  a  little  more  of  the  English  spirit  in  its  pages.  There  is  rather  much  of 
the  foreign  idiom,  and  a  pushing  forward  of  Continental  composers  which 
is  unfair  to  home  musicians. 

In  the  Nonconformist  Musical  Journal,  this  month,  Mr.  George  H.  Ely 
has  a  sensible  article  on  the  brightening  np  of  the  Church  service.  Non- 
conformists, he  says  with  some  truth,  need  a  more  generous  education  in 
cesthetics.  The  Journal  prints  a  Minister's  "Don't"  for  setting  against 
the  Methodist  Recorder's  recent  Organist  and  Choir's  "Don't." 

Musical  students  who  contemplate  going  abroad  for  their  education  will 
receive  some  practical  help  from  the  article  on  "  German  Conservatoire  "  in  the 
Magazine  of  Music,  The  writer  advises  all  intending  pupils  before  leaving 
home  to  write  for,  say,  half-a-dozen  prospectuses  and  not  to  ignore  those 
institutions  which  have  no  prospectus  in  English.  The  fees  vary  greatly, 
the  lowest  being  at  the  Berlin  High  School,  where  the  student  can  have 
piano  and  organ  lessons,  with  complete  theory  and  history  of  music,  for  about 
£12  per  annum.  Giving  some  practical  hints  to  singers,  a  writer  has  his  say  on 
the  much-debated  question  of  what  a  vocalist  should  eat  and  drink.  His 
advice  is  to  "  Keep  the  body  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  what  experience  tells  you  agrees  with  you." 

The  Musical  Age,  dealing  with  the  everlasting  question.  Are  we  a 
musical  nation  ? — for  the  revival  of  which  the  Standard  is  to  blame — advo- 
cates the  establishment  in  London  of  a  Musical  Exhibition  on  a  grand  scale 
in  order  to  advertise  the  art,  to  make  it  the  "rage."  "  How  is  a  sale  and  a 
demand  for  a  patent  medicine  created  ?  By  advertisement.  Then  even  so 
is  it  necessary  to  advertise  music  among  the  people  in  order  to  make  the 
subject  their  common  talk." 

The  Musical  Times,  discussing  the  proposed  Places  of  Entertainment  Bill, 
enters  a  strong  protest  against  the  provision  that  a  copy  of  every  song 
intended  to  be  sung  publicly  for  hire  at  any  place  of  entertainment  shall  be 
sent  to  an  official  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  in  case  this  official 
shall  disallow  it,  such  performance  shall  be  illegal.  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards's 
article  on  Mendelssohn's  "Hear  my  Prayer,"  in  which  a  comparison  of 
the  original  MS.  with  the  published  score  is  made,  will  be  interesting, 
not  only  to  professional  musicians,  but  to  all  lovers  of  this  beautiful  and 
popular  work.  No  composer  seems  to  have  been  more  exactingly  careful 
in  revising  his  compositions  than  Mendelssohn. 
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l^OTICE.— For  the  convenience  of  such  of  cur  readers  as  mat/  lice  at  a  distance  fryiii  any  brnkseller,  any  Book  they  may  require,  whether  or  not  it  is 
ir.entioned  in  t  le  fulloicinj  List,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  V)  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Office  of  the  liEVIJiW  OF  Keviews,  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  pnce  of  the  Book  ordered. 


AKT. 

Huisii,  Marcus  B.    (Editor).    The  Year's  Art,  1£91. 

(Virtue  and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  386.     Price  3s.  Gd. 

liiis  well-known  volume  is  described  as  "  a  concise  epitome  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
which  have  occurred  dui-ing  the  year  1890,  togctlui'  with  information 
respecting  the  events  of  the  year  1691."  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
artist,  the  art-critic,  and  the  connoisseur.  Among  its  most  useful 
features  are  the  list  of  engravings  published  during  the  past  yeiw, 
-and  the  directory  of  artists.  There  are  also  numerous  portraits,  as 
well  as  reproductions  of  the  more  noteworthy  pictures  exhibited  ia 
1890. 

Marsh,  John  B.      Cameo-Cutting.       (Wells   Gardner, 

Darton    and    Co.)      8vo.      Cloth.      Pp.    60.      Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  Barton's"  Manuals  for  Home  Work."  The  general  i'^eakept 
in  view  by  the  editor  of  the  series  is  au  excellent  one,  though  it,  may 
be  doubted  if  cameo-cu  tiug  is  of  all  occupations  the  most  piolitable 
in  v»hich  a  person  with  s^a  e  time  can  engage.  The  in>t' uctions, 
which  aie  for  the  most  part  cl  ar  aud  practical,  are  elucidated 
by  some  useful  diagrams. 

Rhead,  G.  Wooliscroft.      Etching.     (Wells   Gardner, 
Darton  and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  78.    Illustrations.     Price  ■ 
Is.  6d. 

This  is  another  volume  in  the  same  series.  In  this,  agaii,  the  in- 
structions are  of  a  practical  character,  but  it  must  be  itmtmbeied 
that  to  etch  well  requires  such  knowledge  ot  d.awiKgand  technical 
skill  as  few  amateurs  possess. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Church,    William    Conant,     The     Life     of    John 

Ericsson.     (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth. 

Two  Volumes.     Price  24s. 

A  very  fiiU  biography  of  the  famous  Swedish  engineer,  with  portraits 
and  illustration?. 

CoRBETT,  Julian.    Sir  Francis  Drake.    (Macmiiian 

and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  210.     Portrait.     Price  2s.  6d. 
The  lattst  vo'.utne  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Acijn  "  teries. 

DoBsox,    Austin.      Horace    Walpole:   a    Memoir. 

(Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)     4to.     Boards.     Pp.  370.     Illus- 
trations.    Price  not  stated. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Dobson's  share  in  this  volume  is  concerned,  we  can  pro- 
nounce the  work  to  be  excellent ;  but  the  illus'rations  ate  poor  and 
unworthy  of  the  book.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  va'uable  a  j.iece  of 
biography  should  make  its  appearance  in  so  inaccessible  a  form.  A 
very  lew  copies  of  the  limited  edition  hive  reached  Ih  s  country. 

Lowe,  Robert  W.    Thomas  Betterton.    (Kegan  Paul, 

Trench,    Trubner   and   Co.)      8vo.      Boards.      Pp.    vi.    196, 

Price  2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  Mr.  William  Archer's  "Great  Actors" 
series.  Na' urally  Mr.  Lowe  has  found  some  difficulty  in  filling  ihe 
two  hundred  pages  allotted  to  him,  s'nce  for  all  practical  purposes 
tver;vthing  that  is  wortli  knowing  about  Betterton  has  been  relat-d 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  in  the  six  pages  of  Xht>  fourth  volume  of  the 
■"'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  The  pa^^d  ng,  however,  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  and,  unlike  much  of  the  picturesque  wriiipg 
•which  finds  favour  nowadays,  is  on  the  whol  •  correct.  To  students 
tf  our  Restoration  drama  the  book  will,  of  course,  be  indispensable. 

Newm\n,   f.   w.     Contributions    Chiefly    to    the 
Early  History  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  (Kegan 

Paul,  Trench  and  Co.).      8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  192. 

Several  reminiscences  of  tbe  late  Cardinal's  youth,  mingled  vith 
matters  of  a  controvers  al  nature.  The  book  is  not  on  the  whcle 
particularly  pleasant  reading. 


Stephen,  Leslie,  and  Sidney  Lee  (Editors).  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 
Large  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  458.     Price  15s. 

The  twenty-fifih  volume  of  this  gr«at  undertaking  extends  from 
"Harris"  to  "  Hemy  J."  Amonti  the  m 'le  importarit  articles  are 
"Harvey"  (Normau  Moore,  M.D.),  "Warren  Hastings"  (H.  G. 
Keent),  "  Sn-  John  Hawkins"  (Processor  Laughton),  "Hazlitt" 
(Leslie  Stephe-')- "  Heunttra  Maria  "  (S.  II.  Garoiner),  jind  "Henry 
I."  (William  Haul). 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Browne,  T.  B.  (Editor).    The  Advertisers'  A.B.C.  of 

Official  Scales,  and  Advertisement  Directory.   1891.. 

(T.    B.    Browne,    163,    Queen   Victoria   Street.)     Large  8vo 

Cloth.     Pp.     1,196.     Price  10s.  Gd. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  repository  of  information  concerning 
the  cost  of  advertisements  extant.  Besides  this  it  contains  several 
interesting  and  "informing"  articles  on  sucli  subjects  as  "The  Press 
in  Parliament,"  "London  Correspondents,"  "  Light-heaited  Litera- 
ture," "A Year's  Changes,"  etc.  etc. 

Farmer,  John  S.    Slang  and  its  Analogues,  Past 

and  Present.     (Printed  for  Subscribers  only).    4to.  Parch- 
ment.    Pp.  406.     Price  not  stated. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Farmer's  interesting  publication,  and 
ex' ends  from  "  C  '  to  "Fizz."  He  describes  it  as  "a  dictionary, 
historical  and  comparative,  of  the  heterodox  speech  of  all  classes  of 
f  cciety  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  with  synonyms  in  English, 
French,  German,  etc."  The  book  is  one  which  students  of  philology, 
as  well  as  anthropologists,  will  find  of  great  value.  Of  course  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  Mr.  Farmer  should  include  every  slang  terra 
which  is  or  has  been  in  vogue  ;  but  the  collection  is,  in  the  main,  an 
important  and  remarkably  comprehensive  one. 

Howe,  W.  F.  (Editor.)  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of 
the  Classified  Directory  to  the  Metropolitan  Charities 

for  1891.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)     8vo.     Paper  covers. 
Pp.  162.     Price  Is.  i 

A  seasonable  publicat'on,  giving  full  information  of  above  a  thousand 
metropolitan  charitable  institutions — all  the  religious,  medical,  educa- 
tional, reformatory,  preventive,  relief,  and  other  charities  being 
grouped  or  classed  under  their  respective  headmgs — together  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  similar  institutions  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Johnson,  Edward  (Editor).  The  Educational  Annual. 

1891.      (George  Philip  and  Son.)     8vo.    Boards.     Pp.    348, 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Consists  of  a  calendr  and  other  memoranda  likely  to  prove  of  use  to 
these  engag'din  the  work  of  educ-ition  ;  together  with  an  educational 
review  of  1890.  and  numerous  art.cles  on  elemeutar3\  intermediate, 
and  univtrsity  educition. 

Sell's  Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press  and  Adver- 
tiser's Reference  Book,  1891.  (Sells  Advertising  Agency.) 
8vo.     Cloth.     Price  2s. 

This,  we  should  imagine,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  Besides  lists  of  all  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  world, 
tlie  dictionary  contains  numerous  articles,  by  well-known  writers,  on 
matters  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  journalism.  Of  these. 
Dr.  Blake  Odgers's  article  on  "  Libel,"  Mr.  Sala's  "Reminiscences," 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Bussy'd  paper  on  the  "  Press  in  Parliament,"  ate 
especially  iuterestiug. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Crombie,   J.  W.     Some   Poets   of  the   People   in 

Foreign   Lands.     (Elliot  Stock.)     8vo.   Cloth.      Pp.  170. 
This  interesting  little  collection  of  essays  (which  has  run  into  a  second 

edition)  deals  with  the   "Folk  Poetry  of  Spain,"  "  A  lioyal  Moorish 

Poet,"  "  Federi  ilistral,"  "  Klaus  Grotb,"  etc. 
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Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis.  In  the  Footprints  of 
Charles  Lamb.  (Richard  Bentley  and  Son.)  Sm.  4to. 
Cloth.     Pp.  194.     Illustrations.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Lovers  of  the  gentle  Elia — and  who  that  has  read  him  loves  him  not  ? — 
will  welcome  this  interesting  volume,  with  its  illustrations  bj"  Herbert 
Kailton  and  John  Fullylove,  and  its  chatty  letterpress.  Among  the 
localities  referred  to  are  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  East  India  House, 
the  Feathers  Tavern,  Edmonton  Church,  etc.  etc,  Mr.  E.  D.  Nortli 
contributes  a  useful  bibliography^. 

Masson,  David  (Editor).  The  Collected  Writings 
of  Thomas  de  Quineey  :  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

(Edinburgh   and   London:  A.  and  C.    Black.)     8vo.     Cloth. 
Pp.  vl.  448.     Price  3s.  6d. 

This,  the  fourteenth  volume,  brings  Piofessor  Masson's  edition  of  De 
Quince3''s  works  to  a  close.  As  a  library  edition  it  is  without  a  rival, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  many  years  to  come.  Of  course, 
review  and  magazine  articles  by  De  Quince^-  will  no  doubt  from  time 
to  time  be  unearthed  ;  but  the  general  reader  and  the  literary  student 
(apart  from  the  specialist)  will  tinu  Professor  Masson's  edition  everj-- 
thing  that  can  be  desired.  Editor  and  jjublisher  alike  deserve  our 
congratulations. 

MoELEY,  John.    Studies  in  Literature.     (Macmiiian 

and  Co.)     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  348.     Price  5s. 

A  reprint  of  recent  review  articles  and  addresses.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  include  papers  on  "  Wordsworth,"  "Apnorisms,"  "  Maine," 
"The  Study  of  Literature,"  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  the 
"  Valedictory  "  published  in  the  Fortnightly  lieview  some  eight  years 
ago. 

Moon,  G.  Washington.  Learned  Men's  English ;  the 
Revisers.  A  Series  of  Criticisms  on  the  English 
of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.    (George 

Koutledge  and  Sons.)     Half  Cloth.     Pp.  xvi.  168  and  xx.  214. 

Mr.  Moon's  criticisms  are  worth  reading— as  the  public  would  seem 
to  have  thought,  judgiiig  from  the  fact  that  his  two  books  are  now 
in  a  third  edition.  He  unquestionably  "  scores  oi¥"the  revisers  in 
respect  of  their  grammar  and  style,  and  on  the  whole  makes  out  a 
formidable  iuaictment.  Some  ciiticsms  of  Dean  Trench  are  to 
follow. 

McEE,  Sir  Thomas.  Utopia.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  12mo 
Cloth.     Pp.  192.     Price  6d. 

The  second  volume  in  the  weekly  reissue  of  CaEsell's  "National 
Library  " — a  haudy  reprint  edited  by  Professcr  Henry  Moiley. 

FICTIOX. 

The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works  of  fiction 
published  during  the  past  month.  Two  and  three  volume 
novels  are  generally  obtained  from  the  circulating  library, 
so  that  the  size  and  price  of  one-volume  novels  only  are  here 
given: —  •         ;-:  ;•    :.^ 

Theee-Yolume  Xovels. 

Aenold,  Edwin  Lester.  The  Wonderful  Adventures 
of  Phra  the  Phoenician.    (Chatto'  and  Windus.) 

A  preface  is  contributed  to  this  story  by  the  writer's  father,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold.  'i,''    '•'"-'^   .  ■  ..i!:  7./.;. 

Author  of  "  Our  Own  Pompeii."  Geopge  :  A  Story 
in  Drab  and  Scarlet.    (David  stott.) 

Castle,  Egerton.'   Consequences.    (Bentley  and  Son.) 

Kevill-Davies,  Albert.  An  -American  Widow. 
(Trischler  and  Co.) 

Knowles,  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Glenooonoge.  (Black- 
wood and  Sons.)  •  i  Bn  '.jr 

"  Lucas  Malet."  The  Wages  of  JSiii..  ,.(^wan  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co.)  .     ..; 

Belgeave,  Daleymple.  Jack  Warleigh  :  A  Tale  of 
the  Turf  and  the  Law.     (Chapman  and  Hall.) 

"  Nomad."     Holly.     (Trischler  and  Co.) 

YoNGE,  Charlotte  m.      Two   Penniless   Princes. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.)  ■••      •- 

Novels  in  One  Volume. 
Anon.    The  Christ  that  is  to  be :   a  Latter-Day 

Romance.    (Chapman   and   Hall.)    8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  280. 
Price  6s. 


Bynnee,  Edwin  Landseee.    The  Begum's  Daughter. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.)     Bvo.    Cloth.    Pp.  474.  Illus- 
trations by  F.  T.  Merrill. 

Dickens,  Charles.  The  Haunted  Man  and  the 
Ghost's  Bargain.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
192.     Price  ed. 

The  first  volume  of  a  reissue  of  Cassell's  "  National  Library  "  in  superio 
binding.     Professor  Henry  Morlej-  contributes  a  short  introduction . 

Evelyn,  J.    A  Baffled  Vengeance :  A  Tale  of  the 

West  Indies.     (Eden,  Kemington   and   Co.)     8vo.     Cloth. 
Pp.  192.     Illustrations.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Haggaed,  H.  Kidee.  Cleopatra.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  336.  Illustrations.  Price  8s.  6d. 
xV  new  edition  in  Messrs.  Longmans  popular  "  Silver  Library." 

Hutchinson,  Horace  G.  That  Fiddler  Fellow :  A 
Story  of  Hypnotism.  (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  X.  C04.     Price  Gs. 

Serao,  Matilde.  Fantasy  :  A  Novel.  (Heinemann.) 
8vo.     Paper  covers.     Pp.  280.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

This,  the  lastest  volume  in  the  International  Library,  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  bj-  Messrs.  Henry  Harland  and  Paul  Sylvester. 
Mr.  Edmund  Go;se  supplies  an  introduction,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Signora  Serao  commenced  life  as  a  telegraph  clerk,  after  which 
she  took  to  journalism  as  the  most  convenient  stepping-stone  to  a 
literarj^  career.  The  story  before  us  is  realistic,  but  realistic  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  word. 

geogkaphy   and   teayel. 

Bacon's  New  Map  of  Africa.      (Bacon  &  Co.)      Cloth 

case.     Price  Is. 

The  fact  that  there  is  always  something  new  coming  out  of  Africa 
makes  it  necessary  that  our  maps  of  the  Dark  Continent  should  be 
periodically  revised.  The  one  now'  lying  before  us  professes  to  show 
all  the  latest  discoveries,  new  boundaries,  protectorates,  "spheres  of 
influence,"  and  the  rest.  It  is  convenient  in  size — about  21  in.  by 
20  in.— and  not  too  highly  coloured. 

FiNCK,  Henry  t.    The  Pacific  Coast  Scenic  Tour. 

(Sampson  Low,   Marston   and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  xvi. 
910.     Map  and  illustrations. 

The  tour  taken  by  Mr.  Fiuck  is  a  favourite  one  among  well-to-do 
Americans,  and  affords  opportunities  of  seeing  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  which  the  continent  can  show.  The  journey  in  ques- 
tion was  from  South  California  to  Alaska,  the  Canadian  Pdcitic 
liailwaj',  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  Grand  Cafion.  Mr.  Finck's  im- 
pressions are  interesting  and  well  described. 

Fotheringham,  L.  Monteith,  Adventures  in  Nyas 
saland.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  304.     Portraits. 

This  book  is  written  by  an  agent  of  the  African  Lakes  Company  and 
gives  an  account  of  a  two  years'  struggle  with  Aiab  slave-dealers  in 
Central  Africa. 

Greswell,  The  Rev.  William  Parr.  Geography  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  (Oxford : 

At  the  Clarendon   Press.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  xii.   154.     Ten 

maps.     Price  6s. 

This  w'ork  has  been  prepared  in  furtherance  of  the  excellent  scheme  of 
the  llo^-al  Colonial  Institute  to  suppl\  schools  with  the  latest  and  most 
trustworthy  information  concerning  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the 
seais.  It  is  uniform  with  and  supplementary  to  the  short  history  of 
these  countries  recently  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

YVallace,  Alfijed  Hussel.  The  Malay  Archipelago, 
the  Land  of  the  Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird  of 
Paradise  :   A  Narrative  of  Travel.     With  Studies 

of  Man  and  Nature.     (Macmillan  and  Co.)     8vo.    Cloth. 

Pp.  516. 

This  work,  which  was  first  published  in  1869,  is  too  well  known  to  neecl 
more  than  a  passing  reference  here.  The  new  edition  is  tasteful  and 
cheap. 

POETRY   AND    THE    DRAMA. 

Austin,    Alfred.    Savonarola:  a  Tragedy.    (Mac- 
millan and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  306.     Price  5s. 
The  second  volume  in  the  new  collected  e  lition  of  -Mr.  Alfred  Austin's 

poetical  works.     The  first  volume—"  The  Tower  of  Babel  "—appeared 

about  a  month  ago. 
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'^Cyfaill"  (Translation.)  Selections  from  the  Can- 
zoniere  of  Francesco  Petrarea.    (Eden,  Remington  and 

Co.)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  128.     Price  3s.  Gd. 

These  selections  appe<ar  on  the  whole  to  be  well  rendered,  and  maj- be 
recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  poetry  of 
.     .     .     "  Pet ra roll  pale, 
Fiom  whose  brain-lighted  he<art  were  thrown 
A  thousand  thoughts  beneath  the  sun, 
Each  lucid  with  the  name  of  One." 

Edgae,  John,  b.a.  The  Homeric  Hymns,  Translated 

into    English    Prose.      (Edinburgh:    James   Thin.)     8vo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  124.      Price,  3s.  Gd. 

The  thirty-four  translated  pieces  are  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in 
which  Mr.  Edgar  learnedly  discusoes  the  dates  and  origins  of  the 
liymus. 

Ibsen,  Heneik.    Hedda  Gabler :  a  Drama  in  Four 

Acts.       (William    Heinemann).       Svo.       Cloth.      Pp.    236. 
Portrait  of  Ibsen.     Price  5s. 

A  translation  from  the  Norwegian  by  Mr,  Edmund  Gosse.  As  regarJis 
the  play  itself  the  reader  will  forni  his  own  opinion  from  the  summary 
published  elsewhere.  As  regards  the  merit  of  Mr.  Gosse's  translation, 
he  may  with  ad\aiitage  consult  an  article  by  Mr.  William  Archer  in 
the  Pail  Mall  Gazette  of  January  23rd.  It  ill  becomes  any  man  who 
is  not  an  expert  to  ex^  ress  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  Ivry 
and  the  Armada.  (Cassell  &  Co.)  12m.  Cloth.  Pp.  192. 
Price  Gd. 

The  third  volume  i:i  .  he  weekly  reissue  of  Cassell's  "  National  Library," 
Professor  Henry  Morlej',  as  usual,  contributes  a  brief  introductory 
note. 

KossETTi,  William  M.  (Editor).  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.     (Ellis  and  Eivey.)     Svo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  380.     Price  Gs. 

In  regard  to  this  volume  we  cannot  do  betttr  than  repeat  what  we  said 
lasL  month  with  respect  to  the  one-volume  Arnold,  namely,  "that 
every  lover  of  English  poetry  will  welcome  this  cheap  and  excellent 
edition."  The  poet's  brother,  Mr.  William  llossetti,  contributes  a 
preface. 

RELIGION     AND     PHILOSOPHY. 

Badham,  F.  p.,  b  a.    The  Formation  of  the  Gospels. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.)  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  100- 

Price  3s.  6d. 

This  is— to  adopt  the  author's  language — an  attempt  to  solve  the 
Synoptic  problem  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  ortho- 
dox solution  of  the  HexateucU — by  allowing  weight  t  >  the  doublets, 
repetitions,  and  inconsistencies,  from  whicli  none  of  the  Synoptij 
Gospels  are  free. 

FouARD,  THE  Abbe  CONSTANT.    Thc  Chrlst,  thc  Son 

of  God :   A  Life  of  Our  Lord   and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)     Svo.     Cloth.     2  vols. 

Maps.     Price  14  s. 

This  Life  of  Christ  was  written  primarily  for  Roman  Catholics.  The 
English  version  now  put  before  the  public  has  been  made  from  the 
hfth  French  edition,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  Mr.  George  F.  X. 
Griffith.  Cardinal  Manning,  who  contributes  an  introduc:ion,  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  singularlj-  able  and  excellent  work." 

LiDDON.  H.  P.,  D.D.  (The  late).  Advent  in  St.  Paul's  : 
Sermons  bearing  chiefly  on  the  Two  Comings  of 

Our  Lord.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)     Svo.     Blue  cloth. 

Pp.  XX.  614.     Price  5s, 

The  second  volume  of  a  new  and  uniform  ed'.tion  of  the  late  Canon 
Liddon's  works. 

McCosH,  James,  LL.D.  The  Prevailing  Types  of 
Philosophy :  Can  they  Teach  Reality  ?  (Macmiiian  and 

Co.)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  iv.  GG. 

Dr  McCosh  is  dissatisfied  with  "the  prevailing  types  of  philosophy" 
in  that  they  do  not  even  take  reality  for  granteii.  IJeality,  he  con- 
tends, is  a  trutli  to  be  assumed,  aiid  no  attempt  nec-d  or  should  be 
made  to  establish  it  by  mediate  proof. 

Monk,  William  Henry    (Musical  Editor).     The  Book 

of  Common  Prayer.     (Clowes  and  Son.)    Svo.    Cloth.    Pp. 

374.     Price  5s. 

Ihis  reprint  of  the  Liturgy  is  edited  with  plain  song  and  appropriate 
music,  and  coiitains  all  that  is  )iecessary  for  the  proper  and  complete 
perfotmance  of  the  Chora  Service.  Dr.  Monk  was  mgaged  upon  ihe 
work  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardinal  (the  late).  An  Essay 
in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent.     (Longmans,  Green 

and  Co.)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.502.     Price  3s.  Gd. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  "  Silver  Library." 

Newman,  J.  H.     Discussions   and   Arguments  on 

Various    Subjects.       (Longmans,   Green  and   Co.)     8vc. 
Cloth.     Pp.  404.     Price  3s.  Gd. 
Another  recent  addition  to  the  same  library. 

Newman,  J.  H.      Parochial   and   Plain   Sermons. 

(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Eight  volumes. 

Price  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Eight  more  volumes  in  the  same  excellent  series. 

Sanday,  W.,  M.A,     The  Oracles  of  God.     (Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  xii.  148.     Price  4s. 

This  is  a  collection  of  nine  University  lectures  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Biblical  inspiration,  and  on  the  special  significance  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  at  the  present  time.  Two  erudite  appendices 
are  added. 

SCIENCE   AND    MEDICINE. 
Bridger,  a.  e.,  B.a.    Dr.  Koch's  Remedy.     (Hogg.) 

8vo.     Paper  covers.     Pp.  92.     Price  Is. 

One  of  the  many  little  volumes  brought  into  being  by  the  publication 
of  details  of  lir.  Koch's  *'  Cure."  Dr.  Bridger  has  studied  the  system 
carefully,  has  observed  nearly  2-50  cases  under  treatment  at  lierlin, 
and  has  personal  experience  of  injections  and  their  effects.  His  con- 
clusions (supplemented  by  practical  hints  to  patients)  are  set  out  ia 
the  pamphlet  before  us. 

Burnett,  J.  Compton,  M.d.  Five  Years'  Experience 
in  the  New  Cure  of  Consumption  by  its  own  Virus, 
presumably  on  a  Line  with  the  Method  of  Koch. 

(Homoeopathic  Publishing  Co.)     Svo.     Cloth.      Pp.  viii.  IIG. 

So  Dr.  Koch  was  not  first  in  the  field  after  all.  Dr.  Burnett  cays  that 
he  has  for  the  past  five  years  regularly  uspd  the  bacillic  virt  _,  as  a  pert 
of  his  daily  practce,  and  in  the  aggregate  vith  great  satisfaction. 

Darwin,  Charles.  On  the  Structure  and  Distri- 
bution of  Coral  Reefs.  (Walter  Scott.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xxiv.  278.     Illustrations.     Price  Is. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "  Camelct  Serits."  In  this  worl< — first  published 
more  than  forty  years  ago — Darwin  proved,  mainly  from  his  own 
observations  on  the  Keeling  Archipelago,  that  atolls  owe  their  origin 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  supporting  ocean  floor,  the  rgte  of  upward 
growth  of  the  reefs  keeping  pace  on  the  whole  witli  the  gradual 
depression  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Caillard,  e.  M.  Electricity,  the  Science  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century :  A  Sketch  for  General  Readers. 

(John    Murray.)       Svo.       Cloth.       Pp.    310.      Illustrations. 

Price  7s.  Gd. 

"  The  aim  which  tl'.e  writ  r  has  proposed  to  l.erself  "  (says  Miss  Caillard 
in  her  pn  face)  "  is  to  give  such  an  outline  of  modern  electiical  science 
as  may  be  ledily  undeistocd  by  rer.ders  ivho  have  no  ^revous 
acquaintance  with  the  subji^ct,  and.  who,  though  unable  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  it,  wish  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  follow  with  intelligent  interest  the  marvellous  ar.d  rapici 
progress  whirh  is  Leing  made  in  this  ever-widening  tirld."  Tlie  proof- 
sheets  have  been  read  bj-  Professor  Ayit  n. 

Gribble,  THECECTrE  GRAHAM,  C.E.  Preliminary  Sur- 
vey and  Estimates.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Cloth.     Pp.  XX.  420.     DiagTams  and  illustrations.     Price  Gs. 

The  latest  volume  in  Messrs.  Longmans'  useful  "  Text  Books  of 
So  ence  "  series,  giving  full  information  concerning  the  various  kinds 
of  surve3'ing,  and  the  iristrsments  employed. 

Powers,   Edwap.d,    C.E.     War  and   the   Weather. 

(Delavan,    Wisconsin:    Powers).       Svo.      Cloth.      Pp.    £02. 

Price  1  dol.  » 

Mr.  Powers  cont  cds  that  artillery  firing  sets  in  operation  certain 
motions  and  forces  that  cause  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour,  thus 
bringing  rain.  Henci  lie  assumes  the  possibilit3-  of  artiicial  lain 
when  and  where  require;!. 

Wright,  Lewi:-.  Optical  Prcjection.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  42G.  Illustrations.  Price  Gs. 
Mr.  Wright,  who  has  written  a  book  on  Light,  liere  discusses  the  use 

of  the  lantern  in  exhibition  and  scientific  demonstration — a  subject  in 

which  he  has  had  considerable  practical  experience. 


CONTENTS    OF    THE    LEADING    REVIEWS. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.    2s.  (kl. 

February. 

Popular  Movements  in  India. 

Sir  W.  W.  Hu>ter. 
The  Er  hies  of  Wine  Driniiing  and  Tobacco 
Smoking.  Cou>t  Leo  loLbTOl. 

Aucitnt  Cnurch  Endowments. 

Edward  Frkkman. 
Komance  Eealisticisf  d.  H.  D.  Tkaill. 

Anglo-Cathohcism  and  the  Church. 

Principal  1' airbairn, 
Persian  Civilieation. 

Prince  Malcom  Khax. 
Lord  John  Euesell. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaueice. 
The  Realities  of  Christianity. 

Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist. 

George  J.  Romanes. 
Athens  Revisited. 

Rr.  Hun.  G.  Shaw  Li-fkvre. 
Wolfe  Tone,  Buke  of  Akgyll. 


FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW.    2s.  Cd. 

February. 

Russian    Finance:    The    Rtckiiig    of    the 
Peasantry.  "  E.  ii.  Lam.v.  ' 

Public  Life  and  Private  Morals.  '•  M." 

An  Islaud  Deer-Forest. 

Sir  Henry  Potting,  r. 
The  Road  to  Social  Peace. 

David  F.  Schloss. 

The  Farms   and    Trotting-Hor&ts  of    Keu- 

tucl<y.         The  Duke  cr  Maklborough. 

The  Celt  in  English  Art.        Grant  Allen. 

Decorative  Electric  Lighting. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H,  Gordon. 
Critics  "  Over  the  CoaJs." 

William  Archer. 
The  Soul  of  Man  under  Socialism. 

Oscar  Wilde. 
Nonconformists  and  Unionibm. 

Rev.  Newman  Hall. 
One  of  our  Conquerors.    Chaps,  xx.-xxii. 

George  Merelith. 


FORUM.    January.    2i,  6i. 

TLe  Division  of  Africa. 

Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleye. 
Formative  Influences. 

President  Timothy  Dwight. 
The  Shibboleth  of  Liberty.  W.  S.  Lilly. 
Is  Verbe  in  D  lUger  ?  Prof.  Edmund  Go:siE. 
The  Revolution  in  Medicine. 

Dr.  Ausii-v  Flint. 
Conservative  Prngrefs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Geo  RGB  D.  Boardman. 
The  Coming  Billionaire. 

Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
Does  the  Negro  Seek  Social  Equality  ? 

Rev.  J.  C.  Price. 
The  Manufacture  of  Ancestors. 

J.  L.  Champli.v,  Jr. 
Reform  in  Railway  Conttruction 

Oberlix  Smith. 
The  Revolt  against  Matrimony. 

Eliza  Lynn  Linton. 


NATIONAL  REVIEW.    February.    2s  6d. 

The  Mashonaland  Trek.       Anglo-African. 
Life  and  Labours  of  Schliemann. 

K\RL  Blind. 
Morals  and  Politics.  Julia  WedctVVOod. 
The  History  and  Nature  of  Hypnotism. 

A.  Campbell  Clark,  M.D. 
"  In  Darkest  England," 

Ex-(CoLONiAL)  Attorney-General, 
Critics  and  ilieir  Craft.  William  Watson. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Tho.s.  B.  Galt  Gamlle. 
Wit  and  Pathos  of  Suetonius. 

M.  S.  Dimsdale. 
Hagenau  and  Trifeb.  Henry  W.  Wolff. 
Tde  Socialist  Reaction.  C.  A.  Cripps,  Q  C. 
Sport  under  National  Hunt  Rules. 

HwFA  Williams. 


1\EW  REVIEW.     Fe.iuar^.    9d. 
Vtr^tb  on  the  D  ath  of  Rit hard  Burton. 

AiGtRNf'N  Charlfs  Swinburne. 
The  iLdivioua'is:  Ide<4l:  A  Reply. 

I.  Art.  W.  H.  Mallock. 

II.  Politics.     Chas.  Eradlaugh,  M.P. 

The  Demas  Invitj^t  on  to  At  andcn  Go  d  for 

Silver  in  ihe  LTiiittd  States, 

Hon.  Sir  Lyo.n  PLAYF^iiH,  K.C  B.,  M.P. 

Chiromancy's  Chart. 

Hon.  Mrs.  W.  R.  D.  Forbes. 
Toe  Behring  Sea  Dispute  :  A  Settlement. 

Sir  George  Baden-Poavell. 
A  Parisienne  in  Ireland.  Mule.  De  Bovet. 
The  Indisn  R  sin '.  Oliver  0.  Howard. 
C_  c^inj  :  Pdtt,  Present,  ani  Fuiuie. 

J.  aud  E.  R.  Pennell. 

THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY.    Feb. 
Cardinal  Newman's  Scepticism, 

Lkslie  Stephen, 
The     Tyranny     of     the     "  Nonconformist 
Conscience."     Hon.  IIeginald  H.  Brett. 
Turnerian  Landscape  :  An  Arrested  Art. 

A.  W.  Hunt,  R.W.S. 
The  Crushing  Defeat  of  Trade  Unionism  in 
Australia.  H.  H.  Champion. 

The  Scottish  Railway  Strike. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Father  of  all  the  Goats.  E.  N.  Buxton. 
A  Japane  e  View  of  Kcw  Japan. 

Daigoro  Goh. 
Pity  the  Poor  Birds.  Rev,  Dr.  Jessopp. 

Tne  Decline  of  Indian  Tast«. 

Mrs.  Kingscote. 
The  War  Game.    (With  a  Mnp.) 

Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  R.E. 
Forged  Literature.        Henry  G.  Hewlett. 
Piofesst^r  Huxley  aud  thi  Swine  Miracle. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 


NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW.     2«.  6?, 

TLe  Future  o;  the  Indian  Quet-tion. 

General  Nelson  A,  Miles, 
Ire'and  lathe  Light  of  History. 

W  E  H.  Lecky. 
The  Re  triction  <  f  Imm'gratiofi. 

H  n.  IIknry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Ihe  Dowries  o.  Wi  men  in  Fmnfp. 

Mme.  Adam. 
A  Witness  for  Will  am  Shake?  jr  are. 

Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe. 
How  Stall  we  M<n  <  ur  ShioB  ? 

R  ar-Adiniial  LuCE,  U.S.N. 
Vital  St.  fstics  ot  the  Jtwp. 

John  S.  Billings,  M.D. 
R  m'niacences  of  American  Ilo'eis. 

Max  O'Rell. 
C  n  we  Coerce  CiTiada?    Ebastus  Wiman. 

PATERNOSTER    REVIEW.    February. 
"  Cardinal      Newman.      Lfo      XIII.,     and 

Louvain."  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart. 

The  Mistakes  of  Mr.  Stanley, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Werner. 
Educate  our  Mast'^rs.  Mr,  W^m.  Barry. 

Nihilism  and  its  Causes.  Mr.  Wm.  Hhnry. 
Hctave  Feuillet.  Mdlle.  M.  A.  Belloc. 

The  Salvation  Army  Shelters. 

Miss  Mary  Warren, 

UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE.  Feb.  Is. 
The  Britisli  Navv  of  1889-91. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Elliot,  K.C.B. 
How  to  Make  the  Army  Popular. 

Coloriel  King  Harman. 
The  Newest  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare. 

W,  Laird  Clowes. 

Tlie  Present  Position  of  British  and  Foreign 

Armour.     (Illus.j        Capt.  Okde  Bhow>e. 

The  "  Wolseley   Ring"    and   the   "  United 

Service  Magazine."  The  Editor. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  Feb.  2s.  6d 
Child  M^irri^ige  in  Iniia.  C  N.  Barham. 
The  Ethics  of  Copyright.  D.  Chavier. 

The  Labour  Battle  in  Australia. 

Jeannie  Lockett. 
Lord  Houghton.  D.  F.  Hannigax. 

Baillo/i's  Medical  B(  tany. 
Fairy  T.les  and  Science.      Wm.  Schooling. 
Djme  tic  Service.  A.  A.my  Bulley. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  Defence  of  France. 
The  French  Fourth  Estate. 

Marquis  De  Castellane. 
The  True  Israelites.  Victor  Garien. 

Adolphe  Salmon. 

Henry  de  Chinnerieres. 
In  the  Great  Desert :  Saharan  Legends. 

LuciEN  Rabourdin. 
Signer  Crispi  and  hi  J  Policy. 

Maxime  Petit. 
Judicial  Errors.  Henri  Pascaud. 

The  Forsert  (poem).  Jean  Rameau. 

Adolphe  Belot.  Frederic  Lohee. 

The  Medical  Institute  at  Petersburg. 

A.  HUTINET. 
January  1.5. 
The  Abyss.  (3rd  part.)  ComtePaulVasili. 
The  Carpeniers  of  Paris. 

Th.  Funck  Brentano. 
The  Defence  of  France.  G.  G. 

Detta.  Georges  de  Lys. 

Judicial  Errors.  Henri  Pascaud. 

Internal  Navigation. 

Charles  M.  Limousin. 
Deaf  Mutes.  J.  Dussonchet. 

Pilgrimage  (Poetry).  Emile  Vitta. 

The  Dead :  Admiral  Aube. 

Mdme.  Judith  Adam. 
Across  Germ-^n  Africa.  G.  de  Wailly. 

LTnivr-rsal  Time.       ToNDlNI  DE  Quarenghi, 
Berlin  and  its  French  Colony. 

Edouard  Foster. 
The  Maladies  of  Poverty.  Dr.  Silvius. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

Jan  1. 
An  Enemy  of  Descartes  :  Gisbert  Voet. 

Joseph  Bertrand. 
The  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations, 

A.  MOIREAU. 

In  India.  Andre  Chevrillon. 

Eaiperors  and  Empresses  of  the  East. 

Alfred  Rambaud. 
Crimes  and  Penalties. 

A.  Desjardins. 
The  Emperor  William  II.  and  the  Reform 
of  Secondary  Education  G.  Valbert. 

Jan.  15. 
The  Morgue  of  Paris. 

E.  Cherbuliez. 
The  Youth  of  La  Fayette.         A.  Bardoux. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

Paul  Veronese  at  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice. 
M.  Charles  Yriarte. 
Pierre  Breughel.     (3rd  part). 

Henri  Hi' .mans. 

T'  e  Museum  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 

(3rd  article).  Eugene  Munty. 

Francois  Gerard.  Charles  Ephrussi. 

The  Reparation  of  Tapestry.        Gerspach. 

L  UNIVERSITE  CATHOLIQUE. 

January.     2  francs. 
A  New  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

A,  Devaux. 
Collectivism  and  its  Teachers :  A  Survey  of 
Contemporary  Socialism, 

R.  P.  DE  Pascal. 

Critical  Essay    on    the  Doctrines   of    Karl 

Marx  as  set  forth  in  his  Work,  "  Capital." 

The  Question  of  Proselytising  amongst  the 

Arabs. 
Man  and  his  Origin.  M.  Jacquart. 

A  Lawsuit  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis. 

M.  Mouterde. 

ANNALES  DE  L'ECOLE  LIBRE  DES 
SCIENCES  POLITIQUES. 

Early  Constitution  of  the  American  Demo- 
cracy. C.  BOURGEAND. 

On  the  place  of  Economic  and  Social  Science 
in  tlie  Higl)er  Education.        E.  Boutiny. 

Introduction    to    the    Siudy  of    Annamite 
Law  (continued).  J.  Silvestre. 

The  Five  Missions  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  tj  Constantinople.  A.  Gauvain. 

P. us  IX.  and  the  Church  in  France. 

P.  r»E  Guirielle. 


CONTENTS   OF  THE  CURRENT  QUARTERLIES. 


ASIATIC  QUARTERLY.     January,    os. 
Koaas  aud  lUilways  in  Persia,  with  a  map. 

•TkRSICUS." 

lluBsla  and  Northern  Asia. 

Professor  Arminius  Vambery. 
Afghanistan  :  Past  aud  Present. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bellew,  C.S  I. 

Tne  Prrsecution  of  the  Jews  byKusai  and 

its  EttVct  on  India  together  with  the  visit 

of  tlie  Tzarewitch.  •'  Argus." 

Italy  in  Africa.  H.  E.  Roger  Bonghi. 

Portugal  and  England  in  Africa. 

"A  PoRTirouESE  Official." 
The  Latest  Phase  of  Imperial  Federation. 

Priucipil  M.  H.  Hehvev. 


CHURCH   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

January,     rs. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canteibury'a  Judgment. 
Authority  in  Religion. 
Albert  Durer. 
T  .tian's  Diatessaron. 
GaspirJ  de  Coligny. 
The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney. 
Capitulum  Coloniense  :  Aa  Episode  in  the 

llfformation. 
Cranme-r's  Liturgi'wl  Projfc's. 

CONGREGATIONAL  REVIEW. 

January.     Is. 
A  Plea  for  Congregationalism. 
Prayers  Subjective  and  Oojective. 
Barnabas  :  A  Sc.ipture  Study. 
The  Children  of  the  Light. 
Congregational  Worthies. 
The  Gospel  of  Wealth. 
Nonconformist  Politics. 

DAWN.    January. 
Report  from  Holland. 
Women's  Association  for  Promoting  Public 

Morality.    Annual  Meeting. 
Charles  Secretan. 
Public  Men  and  Private  Morals. 
Familiar  Letter  to  my  Friends. 

Mrs.  Butler. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,    No.  ?53. 
Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  England. 
American  Fiction. 
S  initary  Progress. 
Care  and  Education  of  the  Blind. 
The  French  Occupation  of  Egypt. 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke. 
The  Paintings  of  Pompeii. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW- 

No.  21.     .5s. 
The  Capture  of  a  General  Council. 

G.  C.  Macaulay. 
Archbishop  Warham's  Visitation  of  Monds- 
teries,  15  il. 

Miss  Mary  Batbsox. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Sander. 

Father  J.  H.  Polled,  S.J. 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Kinsfolk. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Dean  Swift  and  the  Memoirs  of    Captain 
Carleton. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  Arthur  Parnell. 

ECONOMIC  REVIEW. 

Editorial— a  Programme. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Co-operation. 

Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  Ethics  of  Money  Investments. 

Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  D.D. 
Locke's  Theory  of  Property. 

D.  G.  Ritchie,  M.A. 
The  Moral  Fac'"orin  Economic  Law. 

Rev.  Wilfrid  Richmond,  M.A. 
Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Eight-IIour 
Movement. 

Rfcv.  Professor  Symes,  M.A. 
The  Progress  of  Socialism  in  the  Uuited 
States. 

Rev,  F.  Kauffman.  M.A. 
In  Memoriam— (1)  Thorold  Ro^e.  s. 
(2)  L.  Von  Sctin. 


INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS, 

January,  is.  bd. 
The  Rights  of  Minorities.      D.  G.  Ritchie. 
A  New  Study  for  Psychology. 

Pi  of.  Josiah  Royce. 
"  The  Principles  of  Psychology." 

Prof.  William  Jame-". 
The  Inner  Life  in  Relation  to  Morality.    A 
Lf  cure  to  the  London  Ethical  Society. 

J.  II.   MUIRHEAD. 

Moral  Theory  and  Practice. 

Prof.  JoHV  Dewey. 
Morah  in  History.  Prof.  Fr.  Jodl. 

The  Ethics  of  Duubfc— Cardinal  Newman. 

W.  L.  Sheld  n. 
The  Eth'cs  of  Socialism. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings. 


JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

January,     ."^.s. 
Iho  Ethics  of  So.omon  Ibn   Gebiiol.     Ibn 
Gtbirol.  a   Spanish   Jewi&h   Poet  of   the 
Eleventh  Century.  Dr.  D.  Rosin. 

Optimism  and  Pessimism  in  Jewish  Philo- 
lophy.  Rev.  John  Owen. 

The  Last  Chapter  in  Zechariah.  A  Hypo- 
thesis that  Zechariah  XIV.  was  composed 
(  ur  ng  the  Per.-i'in  post-Exilic  perio', 
and  contains  a  reference  to  the  Jewish 
Persecution  'oy  Artaxerxes  III. 

Prof.  H.  Graetz. 

The  Central   Sanctuaiy    of    Deuteionomy. 

Prof.  H.  Graftz. 

Par  sic  and  Jewish  Legends  of   the    Fir  t 

Man.  Alexander  Kohut. 

Recent  Criticism  upen  Mosts  and  the  Pen- 

tateuchal   Narratives  of   the    Decalogue. 

C.  G.  Montefiore. 


JURIDICAL   REVIEW. 
January. 
Portrait    of    Chief  £a  on    Palles :  Frontis- 
piece. 
The  Study  of  Early  Law.    I. 

George  Neilson. 
Ttie    Recognition  of  Foreign   Laws  in  the 
Case  of  Contracts. 

William  Galbhaith  Miller. 
Codification  and  the  Partnership  Act,  1890. 

D.  M.  Kerly. 
L»gai  Aspects  of  Hypnotism. 

J.  W.  Brodie-Innes. 


LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

January.    4s. 
Cardinal  Newman. 
An  American  Methodist  Bish'^p. 
The  State  in  Loco  Parentis. 
Wild  Bea-.ts  and  their  Ways. 
Baptism  and  Orders. 
Tne  Training  of  the  Apostles. 
Gt:Peral  Btwth's  "  Darke.vt  England." 
Short  Reviews  and  Brief  Noti,  es. 


MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY. 

January.     Is. 
R  V.  W.  A.  O'Connor  :  Frontispiece. 

Reginald  B*rber. 
Rev.  W.  A  O'Connor  ;  His  Life  and  Woik. 
Peter  Okell. 
A  Visit  to  Italy.  (Illus).  William  Clough. 
Poetry  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros^etti. 

John  Walkeb. 
The  Voice  of  Nature  :  Poem. 

J.  B.  Oldham 

MIND. 

January.     Quarterly.     oS. 
On  Physiological  Expression  in  Psychology. 

Prof.  A.  Bain. 
Apperception  and  the  Movement  of  Atten- 
tion. G.  F.  Stout. 
Helrnho'tz's  Theory  of  Space  Perception. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 
The  Principle  of  Induction. 

L.  T.  Hobhouse. 
The    Undying   Germ-Plasm    and    the    Im- 
mortal Soul.  R.  V.  Lendenfeld. 


PRESBYTERIAN  AND  REFORMED 
REVIEW. 

January.     80  cents. 
R  cent    Dogmatic     Thought    in    Austria- 
Hungary.  Edouard  Bohl. 
The  Theological  School  a  Practical  Inbtitu- 
tion.                           David  D.  Dkmare.'^t. 
The  Sumerian  Question. 

J.   F.  McCURDY. 
Christianity  and  its  Counterfeits. 

William  Alexander. 
The  Chronology  of  the  Divided  Kingdom. 
John  D.  Davis. 


PRIMITIVE    METHODIST    QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.     January.    2s. 

Cardinal  Newman.  H.  B.  Kendall. 

Ttie  Antiquity  of  Man  Considered  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Pre-historicCave  Excava- 
tion. R.  W.  B.  Whiteway. 

Tennyson's  Women.  L.  S. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  S.  Horton. 

Theosophy.  M.  P.  Davison. 

General  Booth's  Social  Salvation  Scheme. 

The  New  Africa.        Geo.  Lansing  Taylor. 

Gideon  Ouseley,  the  Irish  Evangelist. 

J.  Wilkinson. 

The  Christian  Ministry,  As  it  Is,  and  As  it 
Should  Be.  Thomas  Parsons. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

G rattan's  Parliament. 

DoUinger  and  the  Papacy. 

Sedgwick's  Life  and  Letters. 

Russia  :  Its  People  and  Government. 

The  New  Code  and  Free  Education. 

The  Golden  Bough. 

Greek  at  the  Universities. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Working  Class. 

The  Prospects  of  Couservatis  u  in  England. 

ROYAL    STATISTICAL     SOCIETY'S 
JOURNAL. 

Dejemt>er,  .5s. 
Inaugural   Address    of   President,    Session 
1890-91. 

Dr.  F.  J.  MouAT,  F.R.C  S.,  LL.D. 

An  Examination  of  the  Coal  and   Iron  Pro- 

diicrion   of  the   Principal  Coal  and  Iron 

Producing  Countries  of  the  World,  with 

reftrence  to  the  English  Coal  Question. 

G.  J.  Chisholm,  M  a. 

Some  Aspects  of  Competition. 

Alfred  Marshall. 
The    El»ment    of    Chance    In    Competitive 
Examinations.     Part  If. 

Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 
Population  of  the  United  Sates  by  States 

andTcrrit(.ries,  1890. 
Silver  and  Gold  Coinage  of  England  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time. 

J.  H.  Norman. 

SCOTTISH  REVIEW.    January. 
Literary    Materials    of   the    Frst  Scottish 
Psalter.  J.  CuthbertHaddkn. 

Rude  Stone  Monumen^^s  in  Syria. 

C.  R.  Conder,  D.C  L  ,  M.R.A.,  R.E. 
The  Peoples  of  Ancient  Scotland. 

Professor  John  Rhys,  M.A. 
The  Correspondence  of  an  Old  Scotch  Fno- 
tor.  Charles  Rampim 

Three  Finnish  Scholars. 
Mr.  Lecky  on  Ireland. 


SUBJECTS  OF  THE  DAY    28.  6d. 

The   Origin  aud  Growth  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

The  Expansion  and  InHuence  of  the  House. 

Othe-  Houses  of  Lords  and  Upper  Houses. 

The  Lords  on  Themselves. 

Consereative  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  Lords  as  Landlords.    Arthur  Arnold. 

A  Conservative  Estimate  of  the  Lordp. 

T.  E.  Kebbel. 

Against  Reformed  Upper  House". 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Birt. 

The  Lords  and  the  Labourers— Retrospect — 
Conclusion.  Editor 
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THE   MORE   NOTABLE  ARTICLES    IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 


Amateur  Work.    February.    4d. 

Hints  oa  Houie  Ddcoration  by  Photo- 
graphy.    II.  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.   (lUus.) 

Model  Railway  Building.  I.  (Illus.) 
W.  E.  J.  Gawbhorp. 

The  Magic  Lantern,  and  How  to  Make 
and  Use  It.     III.     (Illus.)  W.  A.  Allen. 

Argosy. 

The  Bretons  at  Home.  Charles  W.  Wood, 
P.R.G.S.     With  illustrations. 

Astrologer's  Magazine.    Febmiry.    4d. 
Notable  Horoscoi^e.  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 

With  map, 
A  New  Method  of  Directing  the  Horo- 
scope.   V.    VI. 

Atalanta.    February,     6d. 
Frontispiece  :     Tha    Countess    Kathleen. 

Gordon  Browne. 
The   Charitv  of  the  Countess  Kathleen. 

(Illus.)    Katherine  Tynan.     Poem. 
Through  Some  London  Galleiies.     (Illus.) 

Alan  Wright. 
"Atalanta"    Scholarship    and    Reading 
Union — 
Shakespeare.     Middle  History.     Pro- 
fessor    Church.       Hlustrated     by 
Gordon  Browne. 

Atlantic  Monthly.    February.    Is. 

Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.    William  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Schopenhauer.    Josiah  Royce. 

The  New  England  Meeting  House ;  a 
Description  of  Meeting  Houses  in  Early 
Puritan  Days.    Alice  Morse  Eirle. 

The  Next  Stage  in  the  Development  of 
Public  Parks ;  Parks  as  Schools  of 
Natural  History.     Alpheus  Hyatt. 

John  Rutledge,  First  President  of  South 
Carolina.     Frank  Gay  lord  Cook. 

Banker's  Magazine.    February.    Double 

Number.     'As. 
The  Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  during  1890.     II. 
On  the  Necessity  of  Banks  in  the  Modern 

Scheme  of  Society. 
The  Good  Management  of  the  Bank  of 

England  during  the  Banking  Crisis. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  Febrmry.  23. 6d. 

The  Royal  Stuarts  and  their  Capital. 
Yankee  Homes  and   Buffalo  Haunts.     By 

Captain  Andrew  Haggard,  D.S.O. 
Lord  Houghton. 
Professor    Lombrosco's    New    Thciry    of 

Political  Clime.     By  Helen  Zimmern. 
An  Evening  with  Schliemann. 
A  Ride  in  Kaffirland.    By  J.  E.  C.  Bodley. 
The   Growing   Unpopularity    of   Military 

Service.    By  Major-General  F.  Chcnevix 

Trench,  C.M.G. 
A'exander  William  Kinglake. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.    February,  Od. 

A  Famous  American  Vagabond— Thoreau. 

J.  Rogers  Reea. 
How  tJ  Prepare  and  Mount  Object?  for 

the  Microscope.     R.  A.  R.  Bennet. 
Some  Queer  Uses  of  Animals.    Dr.  Arthur 

Straddling. 

Brotherhood.    February.     2d. 

Letters  from  America:  The  Co-operative 
Colony  in  the  Fuerte  Valley,  Sinale 
Mexico.     The  Editor. 

Labour  and  Capital  ii  Australia.  Rev. 
John  Fordyce,  Sydney. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Christian  Con'cience 
towards  tlie  great  Social  Questions  of 
the  Day.    Rev.  Thomas  R^seby. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.    February. 

(3d. 

On  Colourings  and  Materials  for  Bxn- 
broideries.     (Illus.)    E.  Crossley. 

How  London  Gets  its  Fish.  Illustrated 
by  Fairfax  Muckley. 


Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.    February. 

6d. 

Undercurrents  of    London  Life.    J.  Hall 

Richardson. 
At  the  Foreign  Office.     (Illus.) 

Century  Magazine. 

The  Georgia  Craeker  in  the  Cotton  Mills. 
Pictures  by  E.  W.  Kemble.  Clair  de 
Gratfenreid. 

A  Dead  World.    Edgra-  Fawceft. 

Emmy.  Picture  bj/ Mary  llallock  Fo.te. 
Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

The  Mirror.  From  a  Painfng  by  D.  M. 
Bunker. 

Penelope's  Swains.  Pictures  by  Irving  R. 
Wiles.     Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

To  George  B.  Butler.  Richard  Henry 
StoddarJ. 

Fremont  in  the  Conquest  of  Californ'a. 
Portraits  f/om  Photographs  and  Pic- 
tures by  Harry  Fenn.  Geo.  John 
Bidwell. 

The  Auglo  Saxon  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere—The Working  Man  in  Australia. 
George  R.  Parkin. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand's  Itelations 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Tal  ley  rani. 

Chambers's  Journal.    February.    8d. 

Dumaresq's  Daughter.  A  New  Serial 
Story.  Grant  Allen.  Opening  Chapters. 

John  Latiiams  Life  and  Fate,  Meaia 
Muriel  Dowie. 

Home  Life  in  N-ital. 

Some  Savage  Contributions  to  Civilisa- 
tion. 

Chautauquan.    February. 
Practical   Talks   on   Writing  English.     I, 

Professor  William  Minto. 
British  India.     K.  S.  Dix. 
A    Peasant     Striker   of    the    Fourteenth 

Century.      Charles  M.  Andrews. 
The    Constitution    of   Japan,       William 

Elliott  Griffs, 
Rise    and    Fall  of  Boulanger,      T,  F.  de 

Gournay. 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn  :  A  H'story 

of  Henry  Ward  Beechers  Church, 
Domestic  Service:  A  Symposium.    Jalia 

Ward  Howe,  Emily  Hunting  on  Miller, 

M.  II,  Ca'herwood,  Harriet  P,  Spofford, 

Olive  T,  Miller,  M,  A,  Li  verm  re. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  Feb- 
ruary.   6tl, 

Reminijcences  of  Mission  Life  in  China, 
1861  to  1890,    Archdeajon  Moule, 

Communibies  of  Bachelor  Missionaries, 
started  by  C.M.S.  Soudan  and  Upper 
Niger  Mission. 

The  (Growth  and  Progress  of  Missions  and 
the  Responsibilities  of  the  Church, 

Report  of  the  Special  Niger  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

Clergyman's  Magazine,    February,    6d, 

The   Ssihool  of  Kelgion  :    It?  Work  and 

How  it  D  es  it.     Rev,  S,  Wathen  Wigg, 

Pessimism,    Very  Rev,   G    A,  Chad  wick. 

Dean  of  Armagh, 

Contemporary  Pulpit.    February.    6d, 
A   Question  lor  To-da\'.     Rev,  Canon  M. 

MacColl, 
Sermon  Preached  in  St.  George's,  Botolph 

Lane,  E,C.,  November  .30th,  1890, 
Christianity :   A  Problem   in   Literature, 

Very  Rev,  the  Dean  of  Armagh, 

Cornhill.    Fcbuary.    6L 

Illustrations  of  Animal  Life  in  Tennyson's 

Poems. 
The  Cast'e  of  Alnwick. 
Nobody  Cares,     Poem. 

Education,    tid. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc.  With  full-page  por- 
trait. 

An  Italian  Technical  Institute.  Professor 
Biagi. 

Education  without  Endowment.  Rev. 
J.  B.  Blomlield. 

Town  and  Field  Geology.  With  map,  etc., 
W.  Topley,  F.R.S,,  P,G.S, 


English  Illustrated.    February.    6d. 
To  the  East,  Westwards  !    (Illus.)    A  New 

Route  to  China  and  Australia.     Sir  G. 

Baden-Powell,  M,P, 
Russian  Girlhood,    Mdme,  Romanoff. 
British    Gm'ana.      (Illus,)      Sir    Charles 

Bruce,  K.C.M  G. 

Expositor.     February.     Is. 
Tue  Ministry  of  Light.     Rev.  Prof.  James 

Iveiach. 
The  Aramaic  Gospel,    The  New  Criterion. 

Rev.  Prof,  J,  T.  Marshall. 
Notes  on  Genesis.     The  Bishop-Elect  of 

Worcester. 
Survey  of  Recent  English  Literature  on 

the  New  Testament.   Rev  Prof.  Marcus 

Dods. 

Expository  Times.    February.    3d. 
Index  to  Modern  Sermons   and  Exposi- 
tions. 

Fireside  Magazine.    Feb. 
Archbishop  IhorasoH.   (Illustrated.)    The 
Editor, 

Gentleman's  Magazine.     February.    Is. 
In    the    Mountains   of    Media :    A    Tour 

ihrough  an  Unknown  Region  of  Persia. 

J,  Ttieodore  Bent. 
The    Barber    Surgeons   of    London :    An 

Accouat  of  the  I  Id  Barber   Surgeons' 

Company.    J.  A,  J,  Housden. 
The  Sources  of  Commercial  Panic,    B.  D, 

Mackenzie. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.    February.    6d. 
Soubriquets    of    Artists  :     or,     the    Real 

Names  of  Italian  Painters. 
Some     Types      of      Girlhood  :     or,     our 

Juvenile  Spinsters.    Sophia  F.  A.  Caul- 

lielJ. 

Good  Words.    February,    6d. 

Tne  Peak  of  Longing  :  A  Legend  of  the 
Carpathians,     "Carmen  Sylva." 

The  Boys  Brigade.  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond. 

John  Wesley.     R,  E,  Prothero. 

Candida  Casa,  St.  Ninian  and  His  Work 
in  Galloway.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Bart  ,  M.P. 

The  Sin  of  the  R  d  Angel :  An  Allegory. 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

An  English  Wintering  Place :  Bourne- 
mouth.   Harry  Purniss. 

Great  Thoughts.    February.    6d. 

VV,  T,  Stead  on  the  "  Church  of  the 
Future,"  with  replies  by  Dr.  Clifford, 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  Dr.  Tnain  David- 
son, Bishop  of  Bedford,  Rev.  R,  F, 
Horton,  Earl  of  Meath,  Col.  J.  T. 
Griffin,  Prof.  J.  Stuart  Blackie,  and 
Dr.  John  Pulsford, 

Libour  Colonies  in  Germany.  Countess 
of  Meath, 

L  fe  and  its  Varieties,  First  of  a  series  of 
Scientific  Articles.     Grant  Allen. 

Groombridge's  Magazine.  February.  Td- 
Distinguistied  Connuct  in  the  Field.    An 
Incident  in  the  Crimean  War.    Archi- 
bald Forbei. 

Harper's  Magazine.    F^-bruHry,    Is. 
Sargent's   Poraa  t  of    Edwin  Booth.    A 

Poem.     Thomas  Biiley  Aldrich. 
Finland.     Ibt  Part.     General  View  of  the 

Country    and      People.      (Illustrated.) 

Henry  Landell. 
English  Writeri  in  India.     (Illustrated.) 

Rev,  John  F,  Hurst. 
The  Faith  of   President  Lincoln.    L.  E. 

Chittenden. 
The  Heart  of  the  Desert,   The  Road  to  the 

(xrand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.    Charles 

Dudley  Warner. 
"  Personal  Intelligence  "  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

A  New  York  Society  Newspaper  of  1839. 

Ellen  Mackay  Hutchison. 


The  More  Notable   Articles   in  the  Magazines. 
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Help.    February.    Id. 
Tue  Reunion  of  Christendom.     UnioQ  of 

the  Churches  for  Social  lleform. 
The  Feeding  of  Starving  Scholars. 
The  Mission  of  the  Magic  Lantern. 
The  Humanising  of  the  Workhouse. 

Home  Chimes.     February.    4tl. 
Strange    Things   in    the   West  Country. 
Alice  King. 

Hygiene.    January.    6d. 
Ought  Hospital  Patients  to  Pay?    Jabcz 

Hogg. 
Food  tor  the  Destitute  Poor.    M.P. 
Hygiene    in    Bread  making.       W.    Jago, 

F.C.S. 
The  Causes  of  Poverty.    Dr.  C.  Dysiale. 

niustrated    Carpenter    and    Builder. 

February,     tiii. 
Architectural  Style.     Irving  K.  Pond. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.     February. 
Is.  6d. 

Irish  Parliaments.  Very  Rev.  John  Canon 
O'Hanlon. 

Irish  Monthly.    February.    6d. 
Art   as  a  Profession  and  as  a  Branch  of 
Education.    Denny  Lane. 

Jenness  Miller  Magazine.  January. 

Psychical  Culture.    Ju'ian  Hawthorne. 

The  Women  of  Yesterday  and  To-day. 
Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Tapestry.     IV.    Marie  A.  Belloc. 

A  Girl-Student's  Year  in  Paris.  Char- 
lotte Warton. 

The  Philosopher  of  Driftwood.  Aunie 
Jenness  Mill  r. 

Journal  of  Education.    Februiry.    (3d. 
The  Imaginsition  of  Children.     Miss  C.  E. 
Carpenter. 

Ladder.    February.    6d. 
Leaders     of     the       People :     Gambetta. 

Thomas  Raleigh. 
Tlie  Secret  of  the  Salvation  Arm5^      D. 

Balsillie. 
Modern    Poets    (II.) :    Matthew    Arnold. 

F.  F.  Koget. 

Lamp.     February.     6d. 
The    Fountain    of    Gunigamp.      (Story.) 

Bessie  Kayner  Parkes. 
The  Bambino  of  the  Ara  Cceli. 
History  of  a  Holy  Relic. 

Le  Correspondant.     January.     2  francs 

.'.')  cents. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs.— The    Meeting  at 

Erfurt. 
The   Origin   of    the  Ti)eatre   of    To-day. 

Rene  Doumic. 
State  Socialism  in  France  and  in  Europe. 

Claudio  Jan  net. 

Leisure  Hour.    February.  6d. 

Architecture   and  Pottery    in   Palestine- 

(lUus.)    W.  Flinders-Petrie. 
S-.atesmen  of  Europe— Italy :    II.    Nico- 

tera,     Magliani,     Bonghi,     Bonfadihi, 

Cavallotti. 
Winter   Rimbles    in    Search    of    Micro- 
scopic Life.     Marvels  in  Mud.    (Illus.) 

W.  H.  Shrubsole. 
Some  Women's  Minners  and  Ways.    Mts. 

Mayo. 
Household  Dags  and  How  to  Choose  and 

Train  them.     Gordon  Stables. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.    February,    is. 
The  Mountain  Mirage     Joaquin  Miller. 
An  American  Kew.    .Julian  Hawthorne. 
A  New  Theory  of  the  Universe.    Charles 
Morris. 

Little  Folks.    February.    6d. 
How  Four  Busy  B's  Spent  Six  Wet  After- 
noons. 


Longman's  Magazine.    Cd. 
The  Heart  of  London.     Grant  Allen. 
The  Double  Alibi.    W.  Laidlaw  Peel. 
Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways.    C.  T.  Buck- 

land. 
The  Fairies  and  Giants  of  Polynesia,     E. 

Tregear. 

Lucifer.    January.     Is.  M. 
The  Babel  of  Modern  Thought. 
Mrs  Donne's  Astral  Body. 
Theosophy    and    its    Evidences.      Aunie 

Besant. 
India  and  Her  Yogis.    A.  Brahmin. 
Roman    Catholicism      and      Theosophy. 
Theosophicil    Ideas    in  the    Worlds    of 
Cardinal  Newman,  E.  Kisl  ngbury. 


Lyceum.     February. 
Tsar  and  Niliilist. 


4d. 


Macmillan's  Magazine.    February,    is. 
Mr.  Lecky  on  Pitt.     Goldwin  Smith. 
Free  Schools.    T.  J.  Macnamara. 
The    Reformer    of    French    Catbolicism. 

W.  F.  Stoakley.    Lectures  of  M.  Loj^son 

(Pere  Hyacinthe). 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardcs  at  Peshawur.     F, 

Dixon.    The  Negotiator  of  the  Afghan 

Treaties  and  his  work  in  the  Punjaub. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 
February,  dd. 
The  Miss'on  of  Methodism.  Lecture  at 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  Bristol. 
R.  F.  Broomfield. 
The  Missionary  Hero  of  the  New  Hebr'des. 
II.— H.  T.  Marshall. 

Month.    February.    2s. 
Unnatural     History :    The      Defects    of 

Science  Teaching  illustrated   by  some 

authors' views  on  the  colours  of  flowers. 

Re/.  John  Gerard. 
A  S)ci-ilist's  Dream.     Part  II.    Criticism 

of  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward." 

Michael  Maher. 
The  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.   Robert 

Beauclerk. 
The  Abolition  of  S  rfdom  in  Europe.    I. 

France.    Very  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North   Country 

Lore.     February.     <id. 

Men  of  Mark    Twixt  Tyne  and  Tweed. 

George  Fox  in  tlie  North. 

Monthly  Packet.     February.     Is. 
Greek    Forerunners    of    Christ.       No.    1 

Socrates.     Rev.  Peter  Lilly. 
Planetary  Nebula?.     J.  E.  Gore. 

Murray's  Magazine.    February,    is. 
General  Booth's   Scheme.      H.   Clar .n  e 

Bourne. 
Maxims   for  Novel  Writers  :    Humor(;i  s 

Suggestions.     Egomet. 
Social  Bath  in  tliB  Last  Century.     Mrc.  A. 

Philips. 
A  Turkish  Brigand  Romance.      Vincent 

Caillard. 
Public    Opinion   and   Strikes.       J.  Hall 

Rieliardson. 
Great  Steamship  Lines— IF.     Steamsliips  of 
the  Mersey.     Morley  Roberts. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  F.bruay.  is. 
The  Attitude  of  Catholics  toward  Bib  lical 

Criticism.     Rev.  F.  F.  Irving. 
Tlie  Church  House.     (Illus).    Rev.  B.  M. 

Btakiston. 
Sea  Wa':er.    Agnes  Giberne.    The  Salt  in 

theSe?.      Its  Origin  and  its  Effect  on 

the  Water. 
Some  No'es  on  the  History  of  Books  for 

Children.       1800  - 18.50       (concluded). 

Favourite  B'oksof  Eminent  M^^n  and 

Women  in  Childhoad.    Charles  Welsh. 
A  German   Industrial    Colony.    Bethel: 

A  Labour  Colony  for  Epileptics.    Edith 

Sellers. 


Onward  and  Upward,    id.    February. 
Through    Canada   with    a  Kodak.     The 
Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

Outing.     February.     Cd. 

A  Cycling  Tour  in  the  Azores. 
Undergraduate   Lifi;  at   Oxford.     (Illus.) 

Chase  Mellen,  B.A. 
The   Active   Militia  of    (Janada.      (Illus.) 

Capt.  Tho3.  Blackviell. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  February.   Gd. 
Dr.  Richvrdsou.     With  portrait.     A   Few 
Thoughts  on  th  j  Development  of  the 
Brain.     II. 

Physique.     February.    6d. 
Overcrowding  in  Towns  and  its  Remedies- 

C.  Roberts,  F.R.C.S. 
Physical   Sports  of  the  Ancient  World. 

R.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
A  French  View  of  English  Athletics  and 

Games.    Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  Feb- 
ruary.   6d. 

Premiers  of  the  Victorian  Age  :  Lord 
Beaconsfield.     (Illus.)    Ralph  Shields. 

Systematic  and  Proportionate  Giving.  II. 
J.  Stephenson. 

Quiver.    February.    6d. 
Ilie  Wings  of  the  Morning.    (Illus.)    Rev. 

H.  Macmillan. 
The  Ringing  of  the  Curfew.     (Illus.)    J. 

Cuthbert  Hadden. 
By-Path  Meadow  ;  or,  the  Pitfalls  of  Life. 

The   author    of    "  How    to   be  Hippy 

though  Married." 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews.    6d. 
The  Persecution  of   the  Jews  in  Russia. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adler  ;  the  Editor. 
Our  Reception. 
The    Religious  World  in  Action.    With 

five  portraits. 
Some  Missionary  Reviews. 
Recent  Religious  Works. 

Scots  Magazine.    February,  6d. 
A.   K.   H.   B.  and    his    Earliest  Home?  : 
The  Rev.  A.  K.  Hutchinson  Boyd  :  Author 

of  "  Rf  creations  of  a  Country  Parson." 

Monica. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.     Harry  Gow. 
Woman  in  the  Works  of  Richard  Jeffcries. 

Caroline  A.  Foley,  M.A. 

Scribner's  Magazine.    February,    is. 

Mount  Washingtoa  in  Winter.  With 
many  illustrations.    Edward  L.  Wi'son. 

A  Box  of  Autographs.  With  Reproduc- 
tions of  Autographs  in  the  Author's 
Collection.     Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

Neapolitan  Art— Michetti.  Illustrations 
by  Keoyon  Cox  and  the  Author,  from 
Original  Paintings  a'..(l  Bronzes.  A.  F. 
Jacissy. 

Sunday  at  Home.    February.    (5J. 
Sunday. -I.    A    Christian    Festival.     II. 

A    Family    Delight.      III.     A  Day   of 

Leisure.     Rev.  S.  G.  Green. 
Social    Life   Among    the   Assyrians    and 

Babylonians.— V.      The     Market,     the 

Money  Lender,  and  the  Tenant.    Prof, 

Sayce. 

Sunday  Magazine.    February.     €d. 

Across    the     Folgefond  :      A     Norwegian 

Snow-field.     (Illustrated.)      Rev.     John 

Bevfrld^e. 
The  Sanctity  of  the  Bo  1y.    The  Bishop  of 

Ripon. 
The  Poetry  of  the  Sea:    The  Wonders  of 

the  Deep.    Edward  Step. 
Our  Juveliile  Labour  Office.  Rev.  Canon 

Talbot. 
Westminster  Abbey.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
General  Booth.    W.  T.  Stead. 
St.  Paul  and  His  Lady-Helps.  Mrs.  James 

Martin. 
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Sun   Magazine.     February.    6d. 
A  Friei  d  y  Caution  to  Literary  Aspirants. 

J.  R.  (J afford. 
The  First  Baroa   Houghton.     G.  Barnett 

Smith. 
Curiosi-feies  of  Human  Stature.    Alfred  J. 

H.  Crespi. 
On  Environment.    Annie  S.  Swan. 

Sword  and  Trowel.    Febuary.    3d. 
The   "Witness  and   las   Position.      C.   H. 

Sourgeon. 
A  Welsh  Apostle,    Thomas  Eees  Davles. 
I        Drives  at  Menton.    C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

p    Temple  Bar.    February.  Is. 
Voltaire  and  his  First  Exile. 
Recollections  of    an   Octogenarian     Civl 

Servant.    Chapter     V.-VIII.      H.    W. 

Ohisholm. 
Dos^oiefski.  The  Russian  Novelist  and  his 

Works. 
Life  in  the  London  Slums.     Extracts  from 

tlie  Diary  of  a  District  Nurse. 

Theatre.    February,  Is. 

A  Bull  in  a  China  Shop.  Dispute  between 
Clement  Scott  and  Sydney  Grundy. 
Clement  Scott. 

Dead  in  the  Driving  Seat.    Poem. 

Time.     February.     Is. 
A  Socialist's  Notes  on  Practical  Ethics. 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 
The  Private  School  System :  Its  Defects. 

Arthur  Wood. 
Notes  from  the  Diary  of  a  Griffin.     "  A 

Mounted  Infantryman." 

Tinsley's  Magazine.    February.    6d. 
How  Count  Rumford  Abolished  Beggary. 
The  German  Gyranisium.    (Illustrated.) 
John  Henniker  Heaton,  M  P. 
Food  for  the  Fat.    Dr.  A.  J.  H.  Crespi. 

United  Presbyterian    Magazine.    Feb- 
ruary, 4d. 
General  Booth's  Soheoae  of  Social  Salva- 
tion.   Rev.  D.  Woodside. 

The  Railway  Strike :  Its  Lessons.  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  Feb- 
ruary.   6d. 

Ireland  :  Old  and  New.  II.— Th'i  Pre- 
Patrick  Age,  The  Round  Towers,  etc. 
Rev.  George  R.  Wedgwood. 

Japan  as  it  Is.     Rev.  Henry  Smith. 

Wilson's      Photographic      Magazine. 
January  17.    30  cents. 

Work.     February.     6d. 
Hints  on  Repairing  Furniture.  F.  Pooley. 

Young  England.    Fcbruiry. 
Before  History  was  Written  :  To'emism. 

A.    C.    Bickley   and    George    Hughes. 

(Illus.) 
Tlie  Survivals  of  Curious   Beliefs  of  our 

Ance.tors  in  Curious  Customs. 

Young  Australia.    December. 

Union  and  Home  Rule  :  The  Necessity  of 
Imperial  Representation  for  the  Colonies 
and  Local  Self -Government  for  the 
United  Kingdom.    W.  C.  Macpherson. 

Young  Man.     February,    '^d. 

The  Curse  of  B'tling  and  Gambling: 
How  Can  We  Overthrow  it  ?  Bv  the 
Bishop  of  Exetf  r.  the  Bishop  of  Wake- 
field, Ket'.  J.  E.  C.  Wcl'don,  Rev.  C  iuou 
Barker,  etc. 

Leaders  in  Thought  i.ud  Ac  ijn.  II.  Mr. 
W.  T.  S  ead.    Ed^vin  Soout. 

Weil  Begu.i.  Busiiipss  fn^cn  a  Preacher's 
Point  of  View.    Dr.  Parktr. 


AMERICAN. 


Andover  Review.    January.    3.5  cents. 
Dr.  M.artineau's  Criticism  of  the  Goapels, 

Prof.  Hincks. 
The  Question  of  DisestabUsbment  from 

an  American  Point  of  View.    A.  Tiylor 

Innes. 
The  Relief  of  the  "Submerged  Tenth." 

The  Editor. 
Life  from  a  Berlin  Point  of  View.     Prof, 

Rufus  B.  Ricliardson. 

Arena.    January.    .50  cents. 

Are  there  Objective  Apparitions  ?  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace. 

Grover  Cleveland.    Wilbur  Larremore. 

A  New  Declaration  of  Rights.  Hamlin 
Garland. 

Henry  George's  "  Single  Tax." 

Was  Christ  a  Buddhist-'  Felix  L.  Os- 
wald. 

Cosmopolitan.    January.    25  cents. 
The  People's  Palace   in  Loudon.    (Illus.) 

Elizabeth  Bisland. 
The  Literary  Development  of  California. 

(Illus.)    Gertrude  Franklin  Ath^rton. 
The  Language  of  Form.     (Illus.)    Charles 

W.  Lamed. 
Tlie  Transatlantic  Trip.    (Illus.)    W.lliam 

H.  llideing. 

Homiletic  Review.    January.    Is. 

Cardinal  Newman.  William  C.  Wilkin- 
son. 

To  What  Extent  Can  the  Scriptures  be 
Used  ?    Charles  Knox. 

The  Perfect  Law  and  Its  Djer.'.  Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 

The  Scarlet  Harlot.    Howard  Crosby. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  January. 
50  cents. 
John  Ericsson,  the  builder  rf  the  Monitor, 

1803-1889.    Mrs.  Martha  Lamb.    (Illus.) 
The     B'adensburg     Duelling     Ground. 

(Illus.)    MiUon  T.  Adkins. 
Dr.    Lyman    Hall,   Governor  of  Georgia, 

1T83.    Col.  Chiirles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 
The  French  Am;y  in  the  Revolutionary 

War.    Count  do  Fersen's  Private  Letters 

to  his  Father.    From  the  French,    Miss 

Georgine  Holmes. 

Missionary  Review.    January.    25  cents. 
Livingstone  and  Stanl-y.     Bdito-. 
New  Efforts  in  Belgium.    Rev.  Henry  E. 

Dosker. 
Helpers    and    Hinderers    of   M'ssions  in 

Japan.    Ernest  B.  Gordou. 
Modern  Missions  and  Prayer.      Rev.  Jno. 

Rutherford. 
The  Missionary  Outlook.      I.      Rev.    J. 

Murray  Mellitch. 

Nationalist.    January.    20  cents. 
The    Relations  of    Pity  and  Sympathy. 

Rev.W.  G.Todd. 
How    many    Hours    per    Djy    sliall    we 

Labour?    Rev.  H.  B.  Brown. 
A  Redistribution  of  the  System  of  Labour. 
Nationalism    and     the    Children.      Otis 

Kendall  Stuart. 
Equality  of  Opportunities  for  Children  a 

Necesiity. 

New  England  Magazine     J.anuary.    25 

cents. 

Bells.     E.  H.  Go5s, 

An  AmeiicanLandseer.  Frank  T.  Robin- 
son. 

Alexander  Pope  and  his  Works. 

The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in 
America.  The  Four  Historians  of  the 
Firit  Colonial  Period  and  their  Works. 
J.  F.  Jameson. 

Th*^  Future  of  the  New  England  Country. 
F  lur  Views  on  the  Future  of  the  Popu- 
lation, Industries,  and  Intellectual 
Developaienb  of  New  England.  J-hii 
D.  Long.  George  B.  Loring.  R  v. 
Samuel  Dike.  Rev.  George  A.  Jack- 
son. 


Poet-Lore.    January*.    25  cents. 
Some  Cnaract^eristics  of  Persian  Poe*ry. 

James  Buckliam. 
Characteristic  Featui-es  of  Persian  Pv  etry 

as  fchown  by  the  writings  of    its  four 

great  representative  modem  poets. 
Literary     Factors    m     Tennyson's    "St. 

Agnes's    Eve."    Prof.   Albert    S.  Cook. 

Analytical  Study  of  Tennyson's  Poem. 
The   Battle    of    Brunanburgh:     An    Old 

English    Chronicle.    Trans.    Anna  Ro- 

beitson  Brown. 
Romeo  and  Juliet   in   French.    Charles 

Seymour. 
M' dern  Scandinavian  Authors:  Kieland, 

Gaiberg  Strindberg,  Ola  Hanseen.    C. 

Sddakichi  Hartmann. 

Shakespeareana.    January.    50  cents. 
The  Guild  Chapel  at  Stratford  nn-Avon. 
The  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Shake- 
speare's Time. 


ARMENIAN, 

Pazmaveb.    Venice.    December. 
Nimrod  and  the  Tower  of  Babylon. 
Where  was  the  Earthly  Paradise  ? 
To  the  Rock  (poetrj'.)    T.  Tersian. 
The  Coffin  Maker, 
Meteorites. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Great  Cure  by  Dr. 
Koch. 

Januarj'^. 

Armeno-Venice. 

Where  was  the  Earthly  Paradise  ?  (Con- 
cluded.) 

Childhood. 

The  Distribution  of  Nations. 

A  Venetian  Historical  Novel  from  the  Six- 
teenth Century. 

Scientific  Progress  from  the  Year  1822  to 
1890. 

Hantess.    Vienna.    December. 

Historical  Value  of  Agathangelus.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

A  Linguistic  Treatise. 

History  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Prof.  Koch  and  his  Cure  for  Tuberculosis. 
With  portrait. 

Difficulties  for  the  Progress  of  Arts  in 
Turkey. 

Politicaf  Review. 

Hantess.    Viennn.     January. 
Comparison  between  Constantinople  and 

Tirtis.     G.  Durian. 
Study  of  the  Life  of  Alexandre.    Pseudo- 

Cailisthenes. 
Armenian     Manuscripts    in     the     Royal 

Library  of  Vienna. 
Winter  (poetrj').    A.  Anopian. 

Ardzagang.    TiHis.    December. 
Koch's  Discovery. 

Jenner,  the  Discoverer  of  Vaccination. 
The  Duty  of  a  Public  Worker. 
Tlie    Object    of    the    Study    of    Natural 
History.    Lord. 

Dzaghig.    Constantinople.     December  13. 
Life  in  the  Provinces. 
Biblical  Exposition.  Rev.  V.  D.  Minapian. 
Life  or  Death  (novel).     Norhad. 
Miehal  the  Assyrian.     G.  H.  Basmad.jian. 
The  Alt  of  Photogiaph3'.     M.  A.  Arabian. 

Puragn.     Constantinople.     January  13. 

Some  Practical  Advices  on  the  Occasion  of 
the  New  Year. 

Will  Mountains  be  Ever  Levelled  ? 

Meditations  on  Entering  the  Year  1891. 
Kout  Bey. 

The  Difficulties  of  Life. 

The  Nativity  (poetry).  A.  G.  Gulben- 
kian. 

The  Beginning  and  the  Course  of  Evan- 
gelism amongst  the  Armenians. 

The  Hebrew  Race.  Translated  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

"  Come  Unto  Me"  (poetry).  Anne  Tam- 
zariantz. 


INDEX. 


Ahhreviations  of  3Iagazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


All  W.       All  the  World 
A.R.  Aiidover  Itevievv 

A.  A.  Anglo-Austria 

AA.P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Arena 

Arg.         Argosy 
Art  J.       Art  Journal 
A.L.  Art  and  Literature 

As.  Asclepiad 

A.Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly 

Astrol.  M.    Astrologers      Maga- 
zine. 
Ata.  Atalanta 

A.M.         Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank.       Bankers'  Magazine 
Bla^k.      Blackwood's  Magazine 
BT.J.       Boird  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 
B.O.P.      Boy's  Own  Paper 
C.F.M.      Cassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 
C.S.J.        Cassell's   Saturday 

Journal 
CM.  Century  Magazine 

C.J.  Chambers's  Journal 

Chaut.      Chautauquaii 
Chman.   Churchman 
Ch.MiS.I.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer    and     He- 
cord 
Ch.  M.       Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.       Church  Quarterly    He- 
view 
Ch.  R.       Church  Reformer 
CI.  R.        Classical  Keview 
Clgy.        Clergyman's  Magazine 
Com.         Commonwealth 
C.D.  Coming  Day. 

Cong.  R.  Congregational  Review 
C.P.  Contemporary  Pulpit 

C.R.  Contemporary  lievicw 

C.  Corn  hill 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan 

Crit.  R.    Critical  Review 
Down.  R.  Downside  Review 
DR.  Dublin  Review 

Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
E.R.  Edinburgh  Review 


Ed.  Education 

E.H.  English    Historical   Re- 

view 

E.I.  English      Illustrated 

Magazine 

Ex.  Exi)ositor 

Ex.  T.      lOxpository  Times 

Fi.  Fireside 

F.R.  Fortnightli' Review 

F.  Forum 

G.M.  Gentleman's  Magazine 

G.O.P.      Girl's  Own  Paper 

G.W.         Good  Words 

G.T.  Great  Tiioughts 

Groom.     Groombridges  Maga- 
zine 

Harp.        Harpers  Magazine 

High  M.    Highland  Mo[;thly 

H.C  Home  Cliimes 

H.F.  Home  Friend 

Horn.  R.   Homiletic  Review 

H.  Housewife 

Hy.  H3'giene 

Ig.  Igdrasil 

I.N.M.  Illustrated  Naval  and 
Military  Magazine 

J.J.E.         InternatioaalJournalof 

Ethics 

Ir.  ER.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record 

Jr.  M.        Irish  Monthly 

Jew.  Q.    Jewish  Quarterly 

J.E.  Journal  of  Education 

J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 
and  Natural  Science 

J.RAS.  Journal  of  tlie  Royal 
Agricultural  Society 

J.R.CI.  Journal  of  the  Roj-al 
Colonial  Institute 

J.R.S.S.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistic il  Society 

Jup.  R.     Juridical  Review 

Kg.  Kindergarten 

K.O.         icing's  Own 

K.  Knowledge 

Lad.  Ladder 

L.T.  Ladies'  Treasury 

LawM.  Law  Magaznie  and  Re- 
view 

La  W  Q.     Law  Qua rterly  Review 

L.H.  Leisure  Hour 


L.  W.         Life  and  Work 

Lipp.         Lippincott's  Montidy 

L.F.  Little  Folks 

L.  Q.  London   Quarterly  Re- 

view 

Long,        Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac,        Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.  Matjaziue  of  American 
History 

M.  Art      Magazine  of  Art 

Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 

M.E  Merry  England 

M.N.C.  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 

Mind,        Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World 

Mon.         Monist 

M.  Month 

M.C.  Monthly    Chronicle    of 

North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

MuP.  Murray  s  Magazine 

Mus.  T.    Musical  Times 

Nat.  Nationalist 

Nat.  R.     National  Review 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  Newbery  House  Maga- 

zine 

N.E.M.     New  England  Magazine 

New  R.     New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century_ 

N.MUS.J.  Nonconformist  Musical 
Journal 

N.A.R.  North  American  Re- 
view 

O.D.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

Pac.  Q.     Pacilic  Quarterly 

P.E.F.  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

PateP.      Paternoster  Review 

Path  Path 

P.F.  People's  Friend 

Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 

Photo.  R.  Photographic  Reporter 

Phren.  J.  Phrenological  Journal 


Phpen.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine 
Pion.         Pioneer 
P.L.  Poet  Lore 

P.  Portfolio 

P.R.R.      Presbyterian    and     Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.M.      Primitive  Methodi  fc 

Magazine 
P.M.Q.       Primitive         Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedingsof  the  Royal 

Geogra{)Iiical  Society 
Psy.  R.      Proceedings       of       the 

St)ciety  for  Psychical 

Research 
Psy.  Psyclie 

Q.R.  Quarterly  Review 

Q.  Quiver 

Scots        Scots  Magazine 
Scot  GM.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.    Scottish  Review 
Scrib.       Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake.     Shakespearian^. 
Soc  R.      Social  Review 
State.       Statesman 
StP.  Strand 

S.D.  Subjects  of  the  Day 

S.  Sun 

Sun.  H.     Sunday  at  Home 
Sun   M.     Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.  R.     Sunday  Revievv 
S.T.  Sword  and  Trowel 

T.B.  Temple  Bar 

ih  ,  Theatre 

TheoI.M.  Theological  Monthly 
T.  Time 

Tim.  Timehri 

Tin.  Tinsley's  Magazine 

U.S  M.      UnitedService Magazine 
U.  South  University  of  the  South 

Magazine 
W.R.         Westminster  Review 
W. Photo. Wilson's  Photographic 

M.  Magazine 

W  M.        Workers'  Monthly 
Y.E.  Young  England 

Y.M.         Young  Man 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
the  leading  Keviews  are  indexed,  but   only  the  more  important  articles  in  the   other  magazines. 


All  the  articles  in 


Alam,  Mdrae.,  on  the  Dowries  of  Women  in 
France,  N  A  R,  Jau 

Afghanistan  :  Our  Relations  with  AfKhanistan. 
A  Q,  Jan 

Africa  :  The  Division  of  Africa,  E.  de  Lwel  -ye 
on,  F,  Jan  ;  Portugal  and  England  in  Africa, 
A  Q,  Jan ;  The  Mashonaland  Trek,  Nat  R, 
Feb.  ;  Stanley's  Mistakes,  J.  R.  Werner  on, 
PateP,  Feb;  A  Ride  in  KaffirlanrI,  Black, 
Feb.;  Home  Life  in  Natal,  C  J,  Feb;  It*l^; 
and  Africa,  A  Q,  Jan;  About  Africa,  by  J. 
Scott  Keltic,  ScPib.  Feb 

Air  and  Ventilation,  PhotO  Q,  Jan 

AU  the  World,  Feb 

Allen,  Grant,  on  Life  and  its  "Varieties,  G.  T. 
Feb  ;  on  the  Heart  of  London,  Long,  Feb.  ; 
on  the  Celt  in  English  Art,  F  R,  Feb 

Alnwick  Castle,  C.,  Feb 

Amateur  Work,  Jan,  Feb 

Ancestors,  Manufaci-ure  of,  F,  Jan 

Andover  Review,  Jan 

Anglican  Church  Magazine,  Jan 

Anglo-Austria,  Jan 


Anglo-CathorcLsm  and  the  Church,  by  Principal 

Fairbaian,  C  R,  Feb 
Animal  Life  in  Tennyson's  Poems,  C,  Feb 
Apostle'.,  Training  of,  L  Q,  Jau 
Arena,  Jan 
Argosy,  Feb 
Aristotle    as  a  Nuturalist,    by  G.   J.  Romanes, 

C  R,  Feb 
Armies,    British  and  Foreign  :     The    Growing 
Unpopularity    of      Military    Service,      by 
Major-Gen.   F.  Chenevix    Trench,    Black, 
Feb 

Distinguished  Conduct  in  tlieField,  A.  Forbes 
on,  Gpoom.  Feb 

The  Active  MiLtia  of  Canada,  0,  Feb 

Foreign  Military  Magazines. 
ArnnTd,  Sir  Edwin,  on  Japan.  SCPib,  Feb 
Art  Magazines  and  Art  in  other  Magazines 
Asiatic  Qaprtiirly,  Jan 
Assyrian  and    Bahyloniin   Social    Life,     Prof, 

Sayce  on.  Sun  H  ,  Fe'^ 
Astro'oger's  Magazinf,  Frb 
Astronomy :   A  New    Theory  of  the   Univer  e 


(Meteir!c  Aggregi'im),  by  C.  Morri?,  Lipp 
Feb  ;  Wtigaiug  tae  S'ars,  by  J.  E  Gore,  G  M 
Feb  ;  Planetary  Nebulco,  by  J.  C.  Gore,  M  ? 
Feb 

Atalanta.  Feb 

Athens  Revis'te',  by  Shaw-Lefevre,  C  R.  Feb 

Atlantic  Montlily,  Feb 

Australia:  Henry  Georire  on,  Cos,  Jan;  The 
Working  Man  in  Aus'ralia,  C  M,  Feb 

Authf  rity  in  Religion,  Ch  Q,  Jan 

Autographs,  R.  H,  Stoddard  on,  Scrib,  Feb 


Baby,  Jan 

Baillou's  Medical  B  .t  iny,  V/  R  Feb 

Banker's  Magazine,  Feb 

Baptism  and  Orders,  L  Q.  Jia 

Barber  Surgeons  of  Ljndon,    J.  A.  J.  Hou=den 

<m,  G  M,  Feb 
Bath  :  Social  B  ith  in  the  last  Century,    l^y  Mrs. 

A.  Phillips  Mup,  Feb 
Baum''~.ach,  Rudolf,  Poetry-  of,  Edith  Marget  on, 

Scot  R,  Jan 


2o8 


The   Review   of   Reviews. 


Beethoven,  S.  Feb 

Behring  Sea  Dispute,  see  under  Fisheries 

Belgian  Magazines 

Bells,  N  E  M,  Jan 

Berkshire  Notes  and  Queries,  Jan 

Besant,  Mrs.  A.,  on  Theosophy  and  its 
Evidences,  Luc,  Jan 

Beverley  Minster,  Dr.  H.  Hayman  on,  N  H, 
Feb 

Billionaire,  Coming,  F,  Jan 

Bjornson,  B  (Norwegian  author),  Ly,  Jan 

Blackvi'ood's  Magazine,  Feb 

Bladensburg  Duelling  Ground,  M  A  H,  Jan 

Blind,  The  Care  and  Education  of,  E  R,  Jan 

Boehm,  Sir  J.  E.,  Aut  J,  Feb  ;  M  Art,  Feb 

Books  for  Children,  History  of,  N  H,  Feb 

Booth,  Gen.,  W.  T.  Stead  on.  Sun  M,  Feb 

B  ailauger,  Gen.,  liise  and  Fdll  of,  Chaut, 
Feb 

Bournemouth,  Harry  Furniss  on  (An  English 
Winttring  Place),  G  W,  Feb 

Bovet,  Mdlle.  de,  A  Farisieune  in  Ireland. 
New  R,  Feb 

Boyd,  Kev  A.  K.  H.,  Biographical,  Scots,  Feb 

Boys  :  Our  Juvenile  Labour  (Jflicc,  by  Canon 
Talbot,  Sun  M,  Fcbi  Boys'  Brigade,  Prof. 
H.  Drutnmond  on,  G  W,  Feb 

Boy's  Own  Paper,  Feb 

Bradlaugh,  Charles :  On  Politics  as  the  Indi- 
vidualist Ideal,  New  R,  Feb 

Bread-mailing,  Hygiene  in,  Hy,  Jan 

Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood  on,  T  B,  Feb 

Brett,  Hon.  It.  B.,  on  the  Tyranny  oi  the  Non- 
conformist Conscience,  N  C,  Feb 

Brotherhood,  Feb, 

Brown,  John,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  P.  Garri- 
son on,  A  R,  Jan 

Burney,  Frances,  Ch  Q,  Jaa 


California :  Fremont  on  the  Conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, C   M.  Feb  ;  The  Discovery  of  Gold, 

C  M,  Feb  ;  California's  Literary  Development, 

Cob,  Jan 
Canada :  Can  we  Coerce  Canada?  by  E.  Wiman, 

N  A  R,  Jan  :  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  Sir  G. 

Baden-Powell  on,  E  1,  Feb 
Candida  Casa,  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  G  W,  Feb 
Capitulum   Coloniense  :     An    Episode    in    the 

Keformation,  Ch  Q,  Jan 
Capture  of  a  General  Coimcil,  1241,  E  H,  Jan 
Carmen  Sylva,  see  under  Queen  of  Koumania 
Carpenter",  Edward,  Writings  of,  Pion,  Jan 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  Feb 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  Feb 
Catholic  Church  :    Dr.  von  Dollinger  and  tlic 

Papacy,  Q  R,  Jan  ;  lioman  Catholicism  and 

The'^sopliy.  Luc,  Jan;  Catholics  and  Bililical 

Criticism,  N  II,  Feb 
Celt  in  Englisli  Art,  Grant  Allen  on,  F  R,  Feb 
Century  Magazine,  Feb 
Chambers's  Journal,  Feb 
Charity  of  tlie  Counttss  Kathleen,  Poem,    by 

K.  Tynan,  Ata,  Feb 
Chatrian,  M.,  Letters  of,  N  H,  Feb 
Cbautauquan,  Feb 
Chelsea  and  its  Hospital,  C  J,  Feb 
Child  Labour  :  The  State  in  Loco  Parentis,  L  Q, 

Jan 
China:  Our  Commercial  Relations  with  China, 

by  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas.  Scot  G  M,  Jan 
Chiromancy's    Chart,    Hon.     Mrs.    W.    R.    I). 

Forbes  oii.  New  R,  Feb 
Chitral :  Fables,  Legends,  and  Songs  of,  A  Q, 

Jan 
Christ :  Greek  Forerunners  of,  by  Rev.  P.  Lilly, 

M  P,   Feb;  Christ   the    Guest    of   an  Exile, 

Pater,  Feb 
Christianity  :  Realities  of,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott, 

C  R,  Feb;  Christianity  and  Socialism,  N  H, 

Feb 
Church  of  England,  see  also  under  Ritualism 

Tlie  Anglican,    Ordinal,    and    Non-Episcopal 

(Ordination,  Ch  Q,   -Jan  ;  Ancien<^.   Church 

Endowments,  Prof.  Freeman  on,  C  R,  Feb; 

Disestablishment,  Pater,  Feb 

Church  House,  N  H,  Feb 

Church  of  Scotland  :  A  German  View  of  Scot's 

Theology,  Scots,  Feb  ;  An  Old  Kirk  Session 

Register,  Scots,  Feb 
Church  of  the  Future,  by  W.  T.  Stead,  G  T,  Feb 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  Feb 
Church  Monthly,  Feb 
Church  Quarterly,  Jan 

Civil  Service:  An  Object  Le-son  in  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform,  A  M,  Feb 
Clement  XI.  and  the  Jansenists,  M,  Feb 


Clergyman's  Magazine,  Feb 

Cleveland,  Grover,  W.  Larremore  on.  A,  Jan 

Codification  and  the  Partnerships  Act,  JuP  R, 
Jan 

Coke,  Lady  Mary,  Letters  and  Journali  of,  E  R, 
Jan 

Coligoy,  Gaspard  de,  Ch  Q,  Jan. 

Colonies :  Tl)e  Latest  Phase  of  Imperial  Fede- 
ration, A  Q,  Jan 

Colorado:  The  Heart  of  the  Desert,  C.  D. 
Warner  on.  Harp,  Feb 

Commercifl  Panic,  Sources  of,  B.D.  Mackenzie 
on,  G  M,  Feb 

Condition  of  the  People  :  The  Elevation  of  the 
Working  Clas:ies,  Q  R,  Jan 

Coiigi-egationalism,  Plea  for,  Cong  R,  Jan 

Congregational  Review,  Jan 

Conservative  Party  :  The  Prospects  of  Conser- 
vatism in  England,  Q  R.  Jan. 

Conservative  Progress,  F,  Jau 

Contemporai-y  Pulpit,  i'eb  « 

Contemporary  Review,  Ftb 

Co  operation,  Educationil  Value  of,  Econ  R, 
Jau 

Copyi'ight,  Ethics  of,  W  R,  Feb 

Coruhill,  Feb 

Cosmopolitan,  Jau 

Cotton:  The  Georgia  Cracker  in  the  Cotton 
Mills,  C  M,  Feb 

Cranmer's  Liturgical  Projects,  Ch  Q,  Jan 

Critics  and  their  Craft,  by  W.  Watson.  Nat  R, 
Feb;  Critics  "Over  the  Coab,"  by  Wm. 
Archer,  F  R,  Feb 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Kinsfolk  of,  E  H,  Jau 

Curfew,  J.  C.  Hadden  on,  Q,  Feb 

Cycling,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  by  J.  and 
E.  R.  Pennell,  New  R,  Feb  ;  Cycling  in  Mid- 
Atlantic,  by  O.  Hortarth.O,  Feb 


Dawn,  Jan 

Dawson,  W.   J.,  on  "Books  that.have  Movel 

Me,"  Y  M,  Feb 
De  Quincey,  J.  Dennis  on,  L  H,  Feb 
Dickens,  Charles,  Birthday  ot.  Groom,  Feb 
Disestablishment,  see  under  Churcli  of  England 
Disestablishment  in  Scutland,  A.  T.  Innes  on, 

A  R,  Jan 
Dogs  :  Household  Dogs,  L  H,  Feb 
Dollinger,  Dr.  von.  Writings  of  Dollinger  and 

the  Papacy,  Q  R,  Jau 
Dostoievski,"  T  B.  Feb 
Drama,  see  under  Theati-es 
Dupanloup  on  Preaching,  Ch  Q,  Jan 
Diirer,  Albert,  Ch  Q,  Jau 
Dutch  Magazines 
Dwight,  Timothy,  Autobiograpliic.al  (Formative 

Inliuencts),  F,  Jan 


Eating  and  Drinking,  Curiosities  o*",  Dr.  A.  J.  H. 
Crespi  on,  G  M,  Feb 

l^Iconomic  ]{eview,  Jan 

Economics,  Modern,  E  R,  Jan 

Economics  and  Ethics,  A  R,  Jan 

Edinburgh  Review,  Jan 

Educate  our  Masters,  by  W.  Barry,  Pater,  Feb 

Education  (see  also  under  ITniversities)  :  The 
New  School  at  Abbotsholme  (A  Pioneer 
School),  Pion,  Jan;  Free  Fducation  ,  T.  J. 
Macnamara  on,  Mac,  Feb ;  The  New  code 
and  Free  Education,  Q  R,  Jan;  Inspection 
of  Schools,  C  J,  Feb;  How  to  Obtain  Kinder-- 
garten  CertiHcates,  GOP,  Feb  ;  The  Private 
School  Sj'stem  and  its  "V'-fects,  T,  Feb 

Edwardes,  Sir  Herbert,  ai  i'eshawiu-,  Mac,  Feb 

Egypt:  The  French  Occupation,  E  R,  Jau 

Electric  Light :  Decorative  Electric  Lighting, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  on,  F  R.  Feb 

Elliot,  Sir  Walter,  Notes  of,  A  Q,  Jaii 

Embroideries,  Materials  for,  C  F  M,  Feb 

Emigration  and  Immigration :  Immigration 
in  the  United  States,  N  A  R,  Jan  ;  New  Eng- 
land aird  Eiuigration,  Chaut,  Feb 

Eirglish  Historical  Revievv',  Jan 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  Feb 

English  Language  :  Practical  T-ilks  on  Writing 
English,  by  Prof.  W.  Minto,  Chaut,  Feb 

English  Writers  in  India,  Rev.  J,  F.  Hurst  on. 
Harp,  Feb 

Ericsson,  John,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  on,  M  A  H, 
Jan 

Ethics :  Ethics  and  Economics,  A  R,  Jan ; 
Ethics  of  the  Day,  Q  R,  Jan  ;  Ethical  and 
Kindred  Societies  in  Great  Britain,  I  J  E, 
Jan. ;  Belfoi-t  Bax  on  Practical  Ethics,  T,  Feb 

Expositor,  Feb 

Expository  Times,  Feb 


Fairies  and  Giants  of  Polynesia,  Long,  Feb 

Fair-y  Tales  and  Science,  "W  R,  Feb 

Farrar,    Archdeacon,    on    Westminster  Abbev. 

Sun  M,  Feb 
Feudal  Ages,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp  on,  S,  Feb 
Feuillet,  Octave,  Miss  M.  A.  Belloc  on.  Pater, 

Feb 

Fiction  :  American  Fiction,  E  R,  Jan  ;  Romance 
Realisticised,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  C  R,  Feb  ; 
Maxims  for  Novel  Writers,  Mur,  Feb 

Finance:  The  Ethics  of  Money  Investments, 
Econ  R,  Jan ;  The  Demas  Invitation  to 
Abandon  Gold  for  Silver  i-n  the  United  States, 
bir  L.  Plaj'Jair  on,  New  R,  Feb 

Finland  and  its  People,  H.  Lansdellon,  Harp, 
Feb 

Finnish  Scholars,  Three,  Scot  R,  Jan 

Fireside,  Feb 

First  Marr,  Parsic  and  Jewish  Legends  of,  Jew 

Q,  Jan 

Fish  Supply  of  Lorrdon.  C  F  M.  Feb 
Fisheries    Dispirtes :     Behring    Sea,    Canadian 

View  of.  Pater,  Feb  ;  SirG.  Baden-Powell  on. 

New  R,  Feb 
Floral  Structirre  :  a  New  Theory,  N  N,  Jau 
Food  for  the  Destitute  Poor,  Hy,  Jan 
Food  for  the  Fat,  by  A.  J.  II.  Crespi,  Tin,  Feb 
Foreign  Oflftce,  C  S  J,  Feb 

Forged  Literature,  H.  G.  Henlett  on,  N  C,  Feb 
Form,  Language  of,  Cos,  Jan 
Formative  Inliuences,T.  Dwight  on,  F,  Jan 
Fortnight'y  Review,  ieb 
Forum,  Jau 
France  :   In  the  Sunny  South,  by  C.  J.  Wills, 

Ata,  Feb 
France  and  Egypt,  see  under  Africa 
France  and  Persia,  see  under  Persia 
Frazer,  J.  G.,  his  book  "  The  Golden  Bough," 

Q  R,  Jan 
free  Education,  see  under  Education 
Freeman,  Prof.  E.  A.,  on  tire  Originand  Growth 

of  the  House  of  Lor-ds,  S  D,  Feb;  on  Ancient 

Church  Errdowments,  C  R,  Feb 
Fremont  in  the  Conquest  of  California,  C  M, 

Feb 
French  Academy,  Black,  Feb 
French  Army  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  M  A  H, 

Jau 
French  Magazines 


Gambling  and  Betting,  Y  M.  Feb 

Gebirol,  S.  J.,  Spanish  Jewish  Puet  of  the 
Eleventh  Century,  Jew  Q,  Jan 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Feb 

Geography  :  Examinatioir  Scheiue  of  the  Scot- 
tish Geographical  Society,  Scot  G  M,  Jan 

George,  Henry;  His  Single  Tax  Theory,  see 
under  Single  Tax  ;  On  Australia,  CoS,  Jan 

German  Industr  ial  Colony  of  Herr  wn  Bodel- 
schwingh,  N  H,  Feb 

German  Literature,  Studies  in,  b\'^  M.  Watson, 
M  P,  Feb 

German  Magazines 

Girl's  Own  Paper,  Feb 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  On  Professor  Huxley  and  the 
Swine  Miracle,  N  C,  Feb 

Good  Words,  Feb 

Great  Thoughts,  Feb 

(ir-eylockin  Massachrrsfetts,  N  E  M,  Jan 

Groombridge's  Magazine,  Feb 

Guiana,  British,  Sir  Chas.  Bruce  on,  E  J,  Feb 

Gi'nrnasiums  of  Germany,  Tin,  Feb 


Hagenau  and  Trifels,   II.  W.  Wolff  on,  Nat  R, 

Feb 
Hall,  Dr.  Lyman,  M  A  H,  Jan 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Jolrn  Brown,  W.  P.  Garrison 

on,  A  R,  Jau 
Harper's  Magazine,  Feb 
Har[)er's  Young  People.  Feb 
Harris,  Airgustrjs,  Horoscope  of,  Astrol  M,  Feb 
Ileatoir,  J.  Henniker,  Biographical,  Tin,  Feb 
Help,  Keb 

Ilcrmiones  of  the  Past,  Cos,  Jan 
Hiftoiy    of    Historical    Writing    in    America, 

N  E  M,  Jan 
Home  Chimes,  Feb 
Homeopathic  World,  Jan 
Home  Rule  (see  under  Scotland) 
Homiletic  Review,  Jan 

Hospitals  :  Ought  Patients  to  Pay  ?  Hy,  Jan 
Hotels  in  America,  Max  O  Hell  on,  N  A  R,  Jan 
Houghton,  Lord,  Wemvss  Reid's  Biography  of, 

Q  R,  Jan  ;  jglack,  Feb  ;  S,  Feb ;  W  R,  Feb 
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llovises     How  to  Choose  a  New  House,  C  F  M, 

Feb 
Human  Stature,  Curiosities  of,  S,  Feb 
Hyaciutbe,    Pore    (M.    Loysou),    Keformer    of 

French  Catholicism,  Mac,  Feb 
Hygiene,  Jan 
Hypnotism,  Dr.  A.  Campbell  Clark  on,  Nat  R, 

Feb. ;  Legal  Aspects  of,  Jur  R,  Jan 


lilusi  rated  Carpenter  and  Ijuilder,  Feb 
Innnigration  in  tlie  United  Suitis,  N  A  R,  Jan 
Imperial  Federation,  sec  under  Colonies 
India:    British   India,    by   It.    S.    Dix,   Chaut. 

Feb;  l'oi)ular  Movements,  Sir  W.  W.  Hunlei- 

en,  C  R,  Feb ;    Simla  Society,   Groom.  Fe!) ; 

The  Decline  of  Indian  Taste,  Mrs.  Kingscote 

on,  N  C,  Feb  ;  India  and  her  Yogis,  Luc,  Jan  ; 

Cliild  Marriage  in  India,  W  R,  Feb 
Indian  Question  of   America,   see  under  Race 

Problems 
Individualist  Ideal :    Art,  by  W.  II.  Mallock. 

New  R,  Feb  ;  Polities,  by  C.  Bradlaugh,  New 

R,  Feb 
Inner  Life  in  Kelation  to  Morality,  I  J  E,  Jan 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Jan 
Ireland :  Ireland  in  the  Light  of  History,  by  W. 

E.  H.  Lecky,  N  A  R,  Jan  ;  Irish  Parliaments, 

Ir  E  R.  Feb 
Irish  Monthly,  Jan,  Feb 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Kecord,  Jan,  Feb 
Ischia  and  its  Earthquake,  C,  Feb 
Italian  Magazines 
Italy :  A  Visit  to  Italy,  by  W.  Clough,  Man  Q, 

Jan 
Italy  and  Africa,  A  Q,  Jan 


Japan,  see  also   under  Missions:  The  Japanese 

Constitution,  W.  E.   Crittis  en,  Chaut,  Feb; 

A  Japanese  View  of  New  Japan,  N  C,  Feb  ; 

Noto,  A  M,  Feb;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  on,  Scrib. 

Feb 
Jefferies,    Ilichard  :    Woman  in   his   Works,  by 

Caroline  A.  Foley,  Scots,  Feb 
Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  E.  S.  Yates  on,  Groom,  Feb 
Jewish  Quarterly,  Jan 
Jews,  Persecution  of,  see  under  Russia 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jews,  by  Dr.  J.  S,  Eil- 

lings,  N  A  R,  Jan 
Optimism     and      Pessim'sm    in    the    Jewish 

Philosophy,  Jew  Q,  Jan 
Johnson,  Andrew,  Eloquence  of,  M  A  H,  Jan 
Journalism  :     "  Personal    Inte  licence  "     Fifty 

Years  Ago,  Harp,  Feb  ;  English  Papers  on  the 

Continent,    A  A,  Jan ;     How    to    become    a 

Journalist,  by  W.  T.  Steid,  Y  M,  Feb 
Juridicial  ItevieiV,  Jan 


Kentucky  Farms  and  Trotting  Horses,  Duke  of 

Marlborough  on,  F  R,  Feb 
Kew  for  America,  Lipp,  Feb 
Kinglake,  Alexander  William,  Black,  Fe'i 
Koch,  Dr.,  and  his  Cure  :   The   devolution  in 

Medicine,  by  Dr.  A.,  Flint,  F,Feb 


Labour  Questions  :  The  Eight  Hour  Movement, 
Economic  Aspects  of,  Prof.  Sj'mes,  Econ  R 
Jan ;  How  Many  Hours  per  Day  shall  we 
L.vbour?  Nat.  Jan;  The  Labour  Battle  in 
Australia,  W  R,  Feb  ;  The  Crushing  Defeat  of 
Trade  Unionism  in  Australia  H.  H.  Champion, 
N  C,  Feb  ;  The  Scottish  Itailway  Strike,  Sir 
H.  Maxwell  on,  NO.  Feb;  Public  Opinion 
and  Strikes,  J.  Hall  Kicbardson,  MuP,  Feb  ;  A 
Peasant  Striker  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
C.  M  Andi-ews,  Chaut,  Feb  ;  The  State  in 
Loco  Parentis,  L  Q,  Jan 

Labour  Colonies  :  The  Colony  of  Herr  von 
Bodelschsvingh,  near  Bielefeld,  N  H,  Feb ; 
Lobour  Colony  of  Pastor  Diestelkamp, Countess 
of  Meath  on,  G  T,  Feb 

Ladies'  Treasury,  Feb 

Laini).  Charles  and  Mary,  Unpublished  Letters 
of,  A  M,  Feb 

Lamp,  Feb 

Laveleye,  Emile  de,  on  tli-e  Division  of  Africa, 
F,  Jan 

Law  and  the  Lawyers  :  Tlie  Study  of  Early 
Law,  Jur  R,  Jan 

Leeky.  W.  E.  H.  :  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  his 
History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Q  R,  Jan,  Scot  R,  Jan,  E  R,  Jan  ; 
Oil  Ireland  in  the  Light  of  History,  N  A  R. 
Jaa 


Lefevre,  G.  Shaw,  on  Athens,  C  R,  Feb 
^'isure  Hour,  Feb  • 

Leix  anti  Offaly,  Plantation  of,  E  H,  Jan 
Liberty.  Shibboleth  of,  by  W.  S.  Lilly,  F,  Jan 
Life  and  Its  Varieties,    by    Grant  Allen,  G  T, 

Feb 
Life  from  a  Berlin  Point  of  View,  A  R,  Jan 
Lincoln,  President,  Faith  of.  Harp,  Feb 
Linton,  Sir  J.  D.,  Art  J,  Fej 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  Feb 
Literature:  Englidr  Wiilers  oir  India,    llcv.  J. 

F.    Hurst    on.    Harp,  Feb  ;     Forged    LiLtra- 

ture,  H.  (i.  Hewlett  on,  N  R,  Feb 
LiLtle  Folks,  Feb 

Livingstone  and  Stanley,  Mis  R,  Jan 
Locke,  John  :  His  Theory  of  Property,  Econ  R, 

Jan;  Eraser's  Memoir  of,  E  R,  Jan 
Lombroso,  Prof.,  and  his  New  TJieory  of  Political 

Crime,  by  H.  Zimcnern,  Black,  Feb 
Loudoir     Life,    Undercirrrents    of,    by    J,  Hall 

Kichardson,  C  S  J,  Feb 
London  Quarterly,  Jan 
Lords,  House  of,  see  contents  of  Subjects  of  the 

Day 
Longman's  Magazine,  Feb 
Loyson,    M.    (Pere    liyacinthe),    Reformer    of 

French  Catholicism,  Mac,  Feb 
Lucifer,  Jan 

Lux  Mundi,  Kev.  S.  F.  Smith  on,  M,  Feb 
Lyceum,  Jan 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  Feb 

Madrigals  from  Foreign  Sources,  MuP,  Feb 

Magazine  of  American  History,  Jan 

Magazines  of  1839  and  18-40,  S,  Feb 

Manchester  Quarterly,  Jan 

Marriage  and  the  Marria^je  Laws  :  The  Revolt 

against  Matrimony,  by  Mr-s.  Lynn  Lirrton,  F, 

Jan  ;    The  Dowries  of  Womeir  iir   France,  by 

Mdme.  Adam,  N  A  R,  Jan 
Mar-sden,  Miss  Kate,  and  her  Mission  to  Russia 

and  Siberia,  GOP,  Feb 
Martiueau,  Dr.,  on  the  Gospels,  by  Prof.  Hincks, 

A  R,  Jan 
Meath,    Earl    and   Countess    of,    Biographical, 

G  T,  Feb 
Media,  Mountains  of,  J.  T.  Benton,  G  M,  Feb 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  I'eb 
Military  Magazines,  Foreign 
Miller,  Mr.  Justice,  Jur  R.  Jaa 
Mind,  Jan 

Minorities  and  thtir  Rights,  I  J  E,  Jan 
Missionary  Review,  Jan 
Missions:  Japan,  liev.  C.  C.  Starbuck  on,  A  R, 

Jan;    Helpers  and    Hinderer,    Mis   R,    Jan; 

Travancore,   Sun  H,   Feb ;    Belgium,   Mis  R, 

Jan;    Modern  Missions  and  Prayer,  Mis  R, 

Jan;  The  Outlook,  Mis  R,  Jan 
Modern  Thought,  Babel  of,  Luc,  Jan 
Mohammed  and  Christ,  Kev.  VV.  H.  Eyre,  M, 

Feb 
Month  :  Feb 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore,  Feb 
Monthly  Packtt,  Feb 

Moralioy  :  Inner  Life  in  Relation  to  MoraMty, 

I  J  E,    Jan ;    Moral  Theory  and  Pract-ce, 

I  J  E,  Jan ;  Morals  in  H  s'ory,  I  J  E,  Jan  ; 

Morals  and  Politics,  by  Julia  Wedgwood, 

NatR,  Feb 

M  )re.  Bussed  Thomas,  Relics  of,  M,  Feb 

Mormon  Manifesto  against  Polygamy,  0  D,  D.  c 

Morocco:  The  Protege  System,  Mr.  Mackenzie 

on.  Black,  Ftsb 
Muhirram  Celebration,  H  Q,  Jan 
Murray's  Magazine,  Feb 
Music  Magazints  and  Music  in  Other  lagazines 

Nationalism  :  A  Socialist's  Dream,  by  M.  Maher, 
M,  Feb  ;  Nationalism  and  the  Children,  Nat, 
Jan 

Nationalist,  Jan 

National  llcview,  Feb 

Natural  History:  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways, 
b7  C.  T.  Bucklani,  Long",  Feb  ;  Winter 
Rambles  in  Search  of  Microscopic  Life,  L  H, 
Feb 

Nature  Notes,  Jan 

Navies,  British  and  Foreign:  How  Sliall  we 
Man  our  Ships  ?  by  liear-Adm.  S.  B.  Luce, 
N  A  R,  Jan;  Acrosi  the  North  Atlantic  ia  c 
Torpedo  Boat,  E  I,  Feb  ;  Foreign  Military 
Magazines 

Negro  Question  of  America,  sea  under  Race 
Problems 

Nevvbery  House  Magazine,  Feb 

New  England  Country,  Future  of,  N  E  M,  Jan  ; 
NertT  England  and  Emigration,  Chaut,  Feb 


Kew  England  Magazine,  Jan 

Kew  England  Meeting  House,  A  M.  Feb 

Newman,  Cardinal,  L  Q,  Jan ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Wil- 

kiusoir  on,  Horn  R,  Jarr ;  Newman,  Leo  XIII,, 

and  Louvain,  by  St.  George  Mivart,  Pater, 

Feb;     Scepticism     of,    by      Leslie    Stepheir, 

N  C,  Feb  ;  I  J  E,  Jan 
New  Review,  Feb 
New  School  at  Ablx)tsholme  (a  Pioneer  School), 

Pion,  Jan 
Nihilism  and  its  Causes,  W.  Henry  on.  Pater, 

Feb 
Nineteenth  Century,  Feb 
Nonconforrnifct  Politics,  Cong.  R,  Jan 
Nortli  Arnericin  Review,  Jan 
Norway  :  An   Island    Deer   Forest,   by  Sir   H. 

Pottinger,  F  R,  Feb 
Noto  in  Japan,  A  M,  Feb 
Norwich,  R.  Owen  Allsop  on,  E  I,  Feb 
Novels  (see  under  Fiction) 

Objective  Apparitions,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  on.  A, 
Jan 

O'Connor,  Rev.  W.  A.  Okell  on,  Man.  Q,  Jan 

Onward  and  Upward,  Feb 

Oi,en  Spaces  :  The  Next  Stage  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Public  Parks,  A  M,  Feb 

Our  Day,  Dec 

Outing,  Feb 


Palestine  Architecture  and  Pottery,  L  H,  Feb 
Palmistry  :  Chiromancy's  Cnart,  Urjir.  Mrs.  VV. 

J{.  D.  Forbes  on.  New  R,  Feb 
Pajjacy  (see  under  Catliolic  Chutch) 
Paternoster  Review,  Feb 

Paul,  St.,  and  his  Lady-helps,  Sun  M,  Feb 

Pelasgians  and  their  Descendants,  A  Q,  Jan 

Peuiateuch,  Recent  Criticism,  C.  G.  Monle- 
tiore  on,  Jew  Q,  Jan 

People's  Friend,  Jan 

People's  Palace  in  London,  Miss  B.  Bisland  on, 
Cos,  Jan 

Persia :  Railways  for  Persia,  A  Q,  Jan ;  An 
Attempted  French  Embassy  under  the 
Auspices  of  Cardinal  Richel  eu,  A  Q,  Jan; 
Persiair  Civilisation,  Prince  Malcom  Khan 
on,  C  R,  Feb 

Persian  Poetry,  Characteristics  of,  by  J.  Buck- 
ham,  P  L.  Jan 

Photograi^Lic  Quarterly,  Jan 

Phttogiaphic  Iteporter-,  Jan 

Pnotography,  see  also  under  contents  of  Wil- 
son s  Pfiotographic  Magazine,  Photographic 
Reporter,  Photographic  Quarterly  ;  Amateurs 
ana  the  Art  of  Daguerre,  by  C.  B.  Moore,  0, 
Ftb;  Recent  Piiotography,  C.  Hastings  on. 
Art  J,  Feb 

Phrenological  Magazine,  Feb 

Physique,  Feb 

Pioneer,  Jan 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  Chaut,  Ftb 

Poet  Lore,  Jan 

Poetry:  Is  Ver«e  in  Danger?  by  E.  Gosse,  F, 
Jan 

Poetry  in  the  Migazines 

Pompeii,  Pain  lings  of,  E  M,  Jan 

Pope,  Alexander,  An  American  Landseer,  N  E  M, 
Jan 

Poverty,  Causts  of,  Hy,  Jan 

Prayers,  Subjective  ai.d  Objective,  Cong  R,  Jan 

Presb3'terian  and  Refor-iued  Review,  Jan. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Jan 

Prisons  :  Thoughts  in  Prison,  by  Mrs.  Walts- 
Jones,  E  I,  Feb 

Psalters  :  Literary  Materials  of  the  Fir-ist  Scot- 
tish Psaltrr,  by  J.  C.  Hadden,  Scot  R,  Jan 

Psj-chical  Res*  arch  :  Are  there  Objective  Appa- 
ritions ?  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  A,  Jan 

Psychology  :  William  James's  Book,  I  J  E, 
Jan 

Public  Life  and  Private  Morals,  F  R,  Feb 

Public  Parks  (see  under  Open  Spaces) 


Quarterly  Review,  Jan 
Quiver,  Feb 


Race  Problems  of  America :  Does  the  Negro 
seek  Social  ^'quality  ?  Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  F, 
Jan  ;  The  Indian  Risiner,  O.  O.  Howard  on, 
New  R,  Feb:  The  Future  of  the  Indian 
Question,  by  Gen.  N.  A.  Miles,  N  A  R,  Jan 

Railways  :  Reform  in  Railway  Construction,  F, 
Jan  ;  On  the  Platform,  by  W.  J.  Gordon, 
L  H,  Feb 
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Eead,  Tliomas  Buchanan,  K.  H.  Stoddard  on, 
Lipp,  I'^eb 

Religion  :  Authority  in  llelig^on,  Ch  Q,  Jan 

]{enan,  Eniett :  His  History  of  Israel,  C.  G. 
Moiitetiore  on,  Jew  Q,  Jan 

Ritualism  :  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
Judgmmt  in  the  Lincoln  Case,  Ch  Q,  Jan 

Riv'ers,  Plains,  and  Mountains,  E.  G.  Raven- 
stein  on,  Scot  G  M,  Jan 

Ifot^sctti,  Dante  Gabriel.  Poetry  of,  J.  Walktron. 
Man  Q,  Jan 

]louniaiii .,  Queen  Elizabeth  of,  Story  by,  "  The 
Pe..k  (if  Longing,"  G,  W,  IVb 

]^oyai  Dubl  n  tfocitty,  Nat  R,  Peb 

iloydi  Statistical  Socety's  Journal,  Dec 

iiuHilord,  Count,  How  he  Abolished  Beggary, 
Tin,  Feb 

lii.stell.  Lord  John,  Lord  Edm.  Fitzmaurice  on, 
C  R,  Pcb 

Russia  :  The  Truth  about  tlie  Jewisli  Persecu- 
tion, xV  Q.  Jan.  Russia:  Hs  People  and  Its 
Coverinnent,  Q  R,  Jan;  Nihilism  and 
its  Causes,  W.  Henry  on.  Pater,  Feb; 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE  WORLD. 


jfjg  The  Canadian  elections,  which  occurred 
Canadian  March  5th,  have  attracted  the  keenest 
attention  of  the  thinking  men  who  speak 
English,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  have 
brought  into  clear  relief  the  fact  that  the  exterior 
relations  of  the  English-speaking  countries  to  each 
other  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  dominate 
questions  of  internal  politics.  The  elections  in  the 
Dominion  have  turned  upon  no  other  question  save 
tliis  alone ;  Upon  what  terms  shall  Canada  be 
toward  the  British  Empire  and  toward  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  ?  Sir  John  MacDonald,  the  veteran 
premier,  with  his  Jidus  achates,  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Commissioner  of  the  Dominion  and  heir -presumptive 
to  the  premiership,  appealed  to  the  Canadians  for  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
connection,  while  they  have  endeavored  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  make  each  elector  feel  that 
in  voting  for  their  opponents  he  was  voting  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Dominion  to  the  United 
States.  This  may  have  been  clever  electioneering ; 
and,  indeed,  it  has  been  crowned  with  some  measure 
of  immediate  success.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  fabric,  Sir  John 
MacDonald 's  tactics  are  far  more  menacing  than  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright's  aspirations  for  free  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

No  doubt  it  was  very  tempting  to  attach  the 
stigma  of  treason  to  the  opposition,  but  it  is  the  last 
resort ;  and  the  temporary  advantage  which  it 
brings  to  a  party  is  dearly  bought  at  a  price  which 
the  State  must  pay.  He  does  a  poor  service  to  his 
country  who,  for  the  sake  of  defeating  his  adver- 
sary, contrives  to  convince  the  larger  half  of  his 
fellow -subjects  that  the  smaller  half  are  disloyal. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  men  in  Canada  who 
avow  .boldly  their  belief  that  a  political  union  with 
the  United  States  would  be  advantageous  to  their 
country.  Such  expressions  are  manifestly  in  the 
nature  of  legitimate  political  discussion ;  and  to 
stigmatize  them  as  "treason"  is  both  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.  The  Government  of  Canada  cannot 
too  quickly,  for  its  own  good,  abandon  its  rumored 


intention  to  prosecute  faithful  and  reputable  citizens 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  because  they  hold 
that  Canada's  manifest  destiny  is  absoi^Dtion  into 
a  North  American  federation.  There  are  no  plots  on 
either  side  of  the  boundarv  line,  no  treasonable  con- 
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spiracles  anywhere  forming,  and  no  'possibility  of 
political  union  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  except  as  the  result  of  a  peaceful  and  gradual 
evolution.  Such  union  is  only  contemplated  specu- 
latively, as  men  forecast  the  long  future.  Nobody  is 
making  any  preparation  for  it  as  a  probable  event  in 
the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
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j^g  Inside  the  tariff  barriers  of  the  United 
Paramount  States  there  exists  the  vastest  experiment 
in  absohitely  free  trade  tliat  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Tlie  federal  constitution '  of  1789, 
whose  authority  has  been  extended  at  different  times 
until  it  now  covers  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
provided  against  the  erection  of  any  artificial  trade 
walls  between  the  constituent  States.  Geographi- 
cally, Canada  is  more  extensive  than  the  United 
States.  But  actually  and  commercially,  Canada 
is  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  transcontinental 
boundary  line  of  the  Republic.  One  has  only 
to  consider  carefully  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion and  production  to  perceive  that  it  is  more  essen- 
tial for  Canada  to  have  intimate  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States  than  it  is  for  some  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  itself.  Yet  the  actually  settled 
Canada,  averaging  only  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
wide  and  stretching  more  than  three  thousand  miles 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  is  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  unrestricted  trade 
which  65,000,000  of  the  70,000,000  English-speaking 
North  Americans  now  enjoy  among  themselves. 
The  five  millions  are  shut  off  from  the  sixty-five  mil- 
lions by  a  barrier  which  puts  them  at  a  terrible  and 
a  hopeless  disadvantage.  Sir  John  MacDonald  and 
his  party  have  aggravated  the  evils  of  the  situation 


by  a  policy  of  reciprocal  exclusion,  intended  t(i 
develop  Canada  by  a  system  of  protectionism 
into  a  self-sufficient  industrial  conununity. 

But  all  the  facts  and  all  the  logic  of  the  situ- 
ation have  foredoomed  the  so-called  national 
policy.  Nothing  can  avail  to  change  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  commercially  an  outer  fringe 
upon  a  great  industrial  community,  of  which  it 
should  normally  be  an  integral  portion  ;  and  that 
there  can  be  no  large  development  or  prosper- 
ity for  the  Dominion  until  there  is  gained  an 
indiscriminate  flow  of  trade  across  the  political 
boundary.  And  the  whole  issue  of  the  late 
election  is  involved  in  this  fact.  Sir  John  Mac- 
Donald  had  learned  that  there  could  be  no 
further  successful  maintenance  of  his  old  policy. 
The  so-called  "  reciprocity  "  idea  was  in  the 
air.  He  espoused  a  scheme  of  limited  recipro- 
cal trade  concessions  between  the  two  countries, 
and  having  begun  negotiations  at  Washington, 
he  dissolved  the  Dominion  Parliament  early  in 
February,  in  order  that  in  a  sharp  month's  cam- 
paign the  people  might  give  their  verdict  for  or 
against  his  position.  The  Liberals,  now  as  for 
some  years  past,  stood  squarely  upon  the  ground 
of  full  reciprocity — i.e.,  of  free  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Incidentally  the  question  of  an- 
nexation was  considered,  but  the  real  issue  was 
the  tariff. 

Some       ^^^   John  has  won  a  victory  that  is  a 
of  the     moral  defeat.     He  retains  control  of 
esu  s.    ^j^g  Parliament,  but  his  former  ma- 
jority of  51  is  reduced  by  a  half.   Just  what  work- 
ing Parliamentary  strength  he  can  muster  will 
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hardly  be  known  precisely  until  he  convenes  the  body 
late  in  April,  as  he  is  expected  to  do.  Meanwhile  it  is 
supposed  that  the  negotiations  at  Washington  will  be 
continued.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Sir  John  had 
completed  a  definite  scheme  or  draft-treaty  of  rec- 
iprocity before  appealing  to  the  constituencies.  An 
analysis  of  the  election  figures  seem  to  show  that 
about  half  the  electors,  if  not  an  actual  majority, 
voted  for  Liberal  candidates  ;  and  it  is  highly  signi- 
ficant that  the  two  great  provinces,  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  have  given  very  heavy  Liberal  gains.  The 
farming  communities  have  also  as  a  rule  been  strong 
against  the  Government.  The  maritime  provinces 
of  the  east,  and  the  new 
provinces  of  the  far 
west,  support  Sir  John  ; 
but  the  whole  feeling 
of  elation  and  strength 
is  in  the  Liberal  camp. 
The  campaign  has  been 
one  of  extraordinary 
educational  value.  It 
has  done  more  than  any 
other  event  of  recent 
years  except  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  to 
make  apparent  the 
trend  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  ex- 
pansion of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

As  for  the  bugbear  of 
annexation,  this  cam- 
paign has  done  much 
to  clarify  opinion.  It 
is  absurd  to  call  the  Lib- 
e  r  a  1  s  annexationists, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  the 
practical  business  of  the 
day  to  deal  with  the 
possible  continental 
federations  of  the  dim 
future.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  the  Liberals  of 
Canada  want  free  trade 
with  the  United  States, 
and  do  not  want  to  withdraw  from  the  British  Em- 
pire. Mr.  Farrar  holds  otherwise  ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Blake's  recent  remarkable  review  of  the  situation 
seemed  to  look  towards  annexation.  But  Mr.  Laurier, 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  and  all  other  prominent  Cana- 
dian Liberals  are  ardent  advocates  of  the  perpetuation 
of  the  British  sway.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Mr. 
Erastus  Wiman,  the  most  representative  of  the  Cana- 
dians in  the  United  States,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
and  influential  exponent  of  the  advantages  of  commer- 
cial union.  He  has  always  maintained  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  is  a  pledge  of  peace  between  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking communities,  and  therefore  to  be  favored 
heartily  from  every  point  of  view.  His  formula  as 
regards  annexation  is  terseness  itself,   and  it  is  in 
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these  words  :  ' '  Annexation  is  unnecessary,  undesir- 
able and  impossible. ' '  He  also  holds,  with  reason, 
that  a  limited  reciprocity,  such  as  Sir  John  MacDon- 
ald  proposes,  and  which  would  not  admit  our  Ameri- 
can manufactures  to  Canada,  is  not  sufliciently  fea- 
sible to  be  considered. 

Reciprocity  American  business  men  have  observed  the 
in  Canadian  movement  with  more  interest 
and  intelligence  than  American  politi- 
cians. This  country  has  manifestly  reached  the 
period  when  in  many  lines  its  manufacturing  capac- 
ity is  considerably  greater  than  the  demands  of  the 
home  market.  Mr.  Blaine's  reciprocity  ideas,  em- 
bodied in  the  tariff  leg- 
islation of  the  late  Con- 
gress, have  met  with 
the  widest  sympathy 
and  approval  of  busi- 
•ness  men  in  all  parties. 
Our  factories  have  capa- 
city, it  is  said,  to  make 
boots  and  shoes  for  100,  - 
000,000  people,  and  we 
have  less  than  65, 000, 000 
to  wear  them.  Ameri  - 
can  watch  factories 
could  probably  supply 
the  demand  of  the  en- 
tire world.  For  a  hun- 
dred such  products  of 
skill  and  capital  new 
markets  within  i-eason- 
able  distance  are  de- 
sired ;  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  Mexico,  Brazil 
and  the  othei  Latin - 
American  States,  is 
viewed  as  a  field  for 
trade  expansion.  And 
in  turn,  New  England 
and  the  other  border 
States  desire  Canadian 
raw  materials  and  food 
products,  not  less  than 
they  desire  free  sugar 
and  other  southern 
products  in  exchange  for  North  American  manu- 
factures sent  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America. 
It  is  already  demonstrated  that  the  reciprocity  plan 
will  work  out  in  practice.  Following  Mr.  Blaine's 
successful  negotiations  with  Brazil,  various  other 
States  are  completing  commercial  treaties  of  reci- 
procity with  our  government,  and  we  are  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  immense  commercial  and 
social  influence  for  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Central  and  S5uth  American 
Republics.  The  political  influence  that  this  coun- 
try exerted  sixty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Mon- 
roe and  John  Quincy  Adams,  is  now  to  be  paralleled 
by  a  dominating  commercial  influence  under  the 
magic  of  ' '  reciprocity. ' '  The  advantages  of  this 
policy  will  be  inter-continental. 
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In  their  intercourse  with  Americans  the 
Europeans  are  wont  to  declare  that  they 
find  the  men  of  the  New  World  singularly 
disposed  towards  justice  and  towards  generosity.     It 


Interna- 
tional 
Copyright. 


ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON. 

has  therefore  long  puzzled  the  literary  and  public 
personages  of  other  countries  that  the  United  States 
sliould  of  all  the  nations  be  the  one  to  refuse  copyright 
protection  to  foreign  authors.  Such  protection  has 
at  last  been  granted.  On  the  4th  day  of  March — the 
closing  day  of  the  session  and  the  expiring  day  of  the 
Fifty -first  Congress — the  national  legislature  enacted 
a  law  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  citizens  of  all 
other  countries  to  secure  precisely  the  same  privileges 
of  copyright  protection  in  this  country  that  our  own 
citizens  may  claim.  Thus  ends  with  victory  and 
honor  a  campaign  that  has  been  pushed  more  or  less 
intermittently  for  nearly  sixty  years.  If  transatlantic 
critics  had  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  histoiy 
of  this  movement,  they  would  have  been  less  disposed 
to  regard  the  absence  of  general  copyright  in  America 
as  evidence  of  popular  moral  obliquit5^  The  fact  is 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  quite  as  ready  to  recog- 
nize broadly  that  modern   species  of  conventional 


right  called  ' '  literary  property  ' '  as  any  other  people. 
Copyright  has  not  been  delayed  thus  long  because 
piracy  is  a  peculiarly  congenial  American  pursuit, 
but  simply  because  of  the  variety  of  interests  con- 
cerned and  the  practical  difficulties  in- 
volved in  arranging  the  terms  and  de- 
tails of  a  measure  that  would  be  fairlj- 
agreeable  to  American  readers,  authors, 
publishers  and  printers,  while  also  suffi- 
ciently acceptable  to  foreign  authors, 
publishers  and  governments  to  secure 
reciprocal  privileges  for  American  au- 
thors. Very  near  the  heart  of  these  diffi- 
culties have  lain  the  radically  different 
methods  of  publishing  books  in  England 
and  America.  The  United  States  is  the 
land  of  cheap  books,  where  almost  every 
household  buys  now  and  then  a  new  vol- 
ume. It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
guard  this  custom  of  making  cheap 
editions,  by  declining  to  give  English 
publishers  a  right  to  monopolize  the 
American  market  for  books  by  English 
authors.  It  has  long  been  claimed  that 
copyright  should  only  be  granted  upon 
condition  of  the  manufacture  of  copy- 
righted works  in  this  country.  Probably 
the  apprehension  that  simple,  uncondi- 
tional copyright  would  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  in  America  of  copyrighted 
books,  is  and  has  for  some  years  been  a 
fallacy,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the 
whole  world  knows  that  highpriced 
books  are  not  adapted  to  the  commer- 
cial requirements  of  the  American  mar- 
ket. But  it  has  been  evident  that  no 
copyright  law  could  be  enacted  which 
should  fail  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  copyrighted  article  in  this 
country.  The  measure  at  length  be- 
comes a  law  because  authors,  publishers 
and  working  printers  find  a  basis  of 
agreement  and  unite  in  demanding  legislation. 

How  the  The  best 
Law  result  of 
'"'''''""'■  the  law 
will  be  its  tendency 
to  promote  interna- 
tional good  feeling. 
It  can  but  accom- 
plish much  for  the 
unity  and  perva- 
siveness of  English 
literature,  while  at 
the  same  time  stim- 
ulating national 
development  in  let- 
ters. American  lit- 
erature, which  has 
suffered  at  home 
from  the  submerg- 
ing    floods     of      pi-  J.    L.    KENNEDY. 
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rated  foreign  books,  while  it  has  in  turn  been  ruthless- 
ly pirated  abroad,  will  hc^nceforth  have  a  fair  chance. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the 
reading  public  will  suffer  from  a  return  tohigh-priced 
bo(^ks.  The  assurance  of  i)rotection  throughout 
tlie  markets  of  the  English-reading  world  will  enable 
an  author  or  a  ])ublisher  to  issue  larger  editions  and 
therefore  to  make  lower  prices.  American  pub- 
lishers do  not  expect  this  nev/  law,  which  will  go  into 
effect  next  July,  to  cause  any  wonderful  revolu- 
tions in  their  business.  Possibly  for  a  time  it  may 
transfer  to  America  a  portion  of  the  business  of 
printing  books  for  the  English  market ;  for   in  spite 


the  importation  of  foreign  copies  of  books  copyrighted 
in  America  was  fortunately  modified,  in  the  in- 
terest of  individuals,  by  a  permission  to  bring  in  at 
any  time,  subject  to  the  ordinary  duty  on  books, 
one  or  two  copies,  for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale, 
of  any  foreign  edition.  It  would  seem  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer  that  the  regular  customs  duty  of  twenty - 
five  per  cent  on  books  ought  to  suffice  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  publishers  and  printers,  and  that 
manufacture  here  should  not  be  made  a  condition  of 
copyright.  But  the  law  exactly  as  it  stands  is  per- 
fectly honorable  and  fair,  and  is  susceptible  of  strong 
defence.     Its  achievement  is  a  matter  in  which  all 


GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 

of  the  demand  of  English  typographers,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  their  government  will  in  its  turn  establish 
the  condition  that  books  obtaining  English  copyright 
must  be  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  new  American  law  will  not  permit 
the  copyright  privilege  to  be  granted  to  American 
authors  unless  the  type  is  set  and  the  books  are  printed 
in  the  United  States ;  so  that  foreign  authors  are 
not  discriminated  against  in  any  particular.  The 
new  copyright  protection  is  extended  to  foreign 
maps,  charts,  musical  compositions,  engravings, 
lithographs,  cuts,  prints,  photographs,  drawings, 
paintings  and  works  of  art,  as  well  as  to  books. 
There  must  be  simultaneous  publication  here,  how- 
ever ;  otherwise  the  protection  is  forfeited.  The 
original  intention  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  absolutely 


SENATOR  PLATT,  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

right  minded  and  judicious  men  should  find  satis 
faction.  In  the  long  histoiy  of  the  agitation  many 
men  in  Congress,  in  the  publishers'  ranks,  among 
the  authors  and  among  the  practical  printers,  have 
rendered  themselves  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 
Mr.  Piatt  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Simonds  in  the 
House  had  the  honor  to  have  charge  of  the  measure 
in  the  recent  Congress.  Of  all  men,  Mr.  Robert 
Underw^ood  Jolinson,  of  the  Century  JVI^gazine,  de- 
serves most  credit  for  the  fact  that  the  measure  was 
actually  passed.  As  Secretary  of  the  American  Copy- 
right League  (of  authors)  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  various  organizations  of  pub- 
lishers, printers  and  A\Titers  which  supported  the 
bill,  Mr.  Johnson  bestowed  an  enormous  amount  of 
effective  work  ;  and  the  bill  became  a  law  because  of 
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his  ener^  and  persistence.  Among  the  publishers, 
the  house  of  the  Putnams  has  been  most  prominently 
identified  with  the  copyright  movement,  the  late  G. 
P.  Putnam  being  its  recognized  leader  fifty  years 
ago,  while  his  son  George  Haven  Putnam,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  house,  has  for  years  been  especially 
active  in  advocacy  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  as 
the  representative  of  the  practical  printers  of  Ameri- 
ca, aided  most  effectively  in  the  work  at  Washing- 
ton. English  authors  who  have  thought  that  Ameri- 
can copyright  would  bring  them  sudden  affluence, 
will  doubtless  experience  some  disappointment ;  but 
the  material  gains  of  the  measure  will  not  be  incon- 
siderable, and  the  moral  gains  will  be  immense. 

The  Open  ^^  Europe  there  is  an  open  sore  that  re- 
Sore  fuses  to  heal.  It  is  the  wound  which  was 
ranee.  jjjflj(3|^g(j  upon  France  twenty  years  ago, 
when,  as  security  against  a  repetition  of  the  crime  of 
1870,  Germany  crushed  the  French  armies,  captured 
their  capital,  and  dictated  a  peace  in  the  Palace  of 
Versailles  which  converted  Alsace  and  Lorraine  into 
Elsass-Lothringen.  France  deserved  her  punish- 
ment. If  her  territory  had  been  left  intact  she  could 
have  resented  none  the  less  bitterly  her  overthrow 
and  humiliation ;  but  the  loss  of  her  frontier  prov- 
inces has  furnished  her  with  one  plausible  pretext 
for  meditating  that  War  of  Revenge  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  she  would  have  waged  when  the 
first  opportunity  offered.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
that  the  French,  w^th  the  lapse  of  years,  would  have 
obtained  sufficient  mastery  over  their  emotions  to 
have  consented  to  be  civil  to  their  conquerors — at 
least  until  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  dissipated  that 
hope.  The  outburst  of  animosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Parisian  newspapers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Empress  Frederick  to  Paris,  is  a  painful  re- 
minder that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  open 
sore  of  France  is  still  inflamed,  and  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  a  German  to  touch  it  even  with  the  softest  of  cold 
cream.  French  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  jour- 
nalists are  much  given  to  ridiculing  M.  Deroulede  in 
ordinary  times.  He  is  a  madman,  a  poet,  tin  you 
furieux,  etc.,  etc.,  whom  no  one  would  treat  seri- 
ously ;  besides,  he  stands  quite  alone,  is  quite  insig- 
nificant, and  not  worthy  of  notice — a  mere  pimple 
on  the  surface  of  the  nation,  so  they  have  been 
wont  to  declare.  That  all  this  is  the  veriest  non- 
sense is  ai)i)arent  enough  to-day,  when  the  angry  hot 
spot  of  France  has  succeeded  in  communicating  its 
inflammation  to  so  much  of  the  nation  as  to  bring 
Europe  once  more  within  measurable  distance  of 
war.  Henceforth  none  of  these  solemn  wiseacres  can 
pretend  that  M.  Deroulede  is  unequantite  negUgeable . 
He  may  be  mad,  but  his  is  a  madness  with  which 
France  is  bitten,  and  Europe  will  do  well  to  reckon 
in  future  that  whenever  the  crisis  comes  the  real 
France  speaks  through  M.  Deroulede,  and  not  through 
M.  Ribot,  or  whatever  respectable  mediocrity  may 
occupy  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 


Empress  ^^^^  occasion  which  has  enabled  M.  Derou 
Frederick  lede  to  demonstrate  his  power  was  one 
which  his  friends  might  wish  had  been 
more  in  accordance  with  the  chivalry  of  his  quixotic 
nature.  It  is  indeed  an  evil  fate  which  compels  pa- 
triots to  insult  a  lady,  and  to  help  in  chevying  a  guest 
from  the  hospitality  of  France.  The  incident  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  is  one  which  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. The  Queen's  daughter  and  the  Kaiser's 
mother  chivalrously  essayed  to  make  the  somewhat 
perilous  experiment  in  her  own  person  of  testing  how 
far  the  flood  of  bitterness  left  by  the  war  had  been  as- 
suaged. Alas !  she  has  not  returned  from  France 
with  the  olive  branch,  but  rather  with  the  melancholy 
experiences  of  the  dove  on  its  first  excursion.  In 
the  whole  waste  of  waters  there  was  no  resting-place, 
for  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  heaven  were 
submerged.  The  incident  briefly  told  is  as  follows : 
When  Meissonier  died,  the  German  Emperor  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  he  paid  cordial  tribute  to  the  great 
battle- painter  of  contemporary  art.  It  was  a  recog- 
nition shown  by  the  commander  of  the  greatest  army 
in  the  world  to  the  fame  of  the  greatest  painter 
laureate  of  Mars.  The  French  were  pleased,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  on  the  neutral  field  of 
Art  the  victors  and  vanquished  might  meet  as 
friends.  To  this  the  French,  who  were  as  much 
superior  to  the  Germans  on  canvas  as  they  were 
proved  to  be  inferior  in  the  field,  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  make  no  objection.  At  the 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Berlin  the 
French  artists  could,  in  the  artistic  arena,  avenge 
Sedan  and  be  crowned  as  victors  in  the  capital  of  the 
German  Empire.  So  M.  Detaille  and  other  French 
artists  consented  to  exhibit,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  encouraging  response,  the  Empress  Frederick, 
who  is  an  artist  before  she  is  an  empress,  set  off  to 
Paris  to  make  the  round  of  the  studios,  to  inspect  the 
museum,  and  to  make  purchases*  for  the  furnishing 
of  her  new  chateau  in  the  Taunus.  At  first  all  went 
well.  The  French  were  somewhat  flattered  by  the 
Imperial  homage,  and  the  only  inconvenience  Her 
Majesty  endvu-ed  was  in  the  excessive  curiosity  of  the 
reporters,  who  followed  her  everywhere  in  platoons. 
But  after  a  day  or  two  M.  Deroulede  became  uneasy. 
To  him  the  presence  of  ' '  the  widow  of  a  German 
general  in  the  late  wars  ' '  in  Paris  was  painful,  and 
the  thought  that  French  artists  would  exhibit  in 
Berlin  oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare.  So  he  began 
to  protest  in  the  name  of  Alsace.  At  first  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  only  be  as  the  voice  of  one  crj^iug  in 
the  wilderness,  but  after  a  time  first  one  paper  and 
then  another  followed  suit.  An  unfortunate  visit 
paid  by  the  Empress  to  the  museum  and  picture  gal- 
leries of  Versailles,  and  the  removal  of  a  tricolor 
wreath  by  a  too  courteous  attendant  from  a  bust  of 
Henri  Reynault  during  her  visit  to  one  of  the 
museums,  irritated  the  national  suscei)tibility,  and  in 
a  moment  it  became  evident  that  the  open  sore  of 
France  was  almost  as  angry  and  as  inflamed  as  it  has 
been  any  time  these  twenty  years.  The  situation 
grew  critical  as  w^ell  as  painful. 
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Cursed  are  "^^^^  newspapers  of  Paris  gave  tongue.  The 
Mischief  mob,  it  is  true,  showed  itself  to  be  better- 
mannered  than  the  Journalists.  In  the 
streets  nothing  was  done  that  dishonored  the  reputa- 
tion of  France.  But  in  the  press  it  was  far  otherwise. 
One  journal  after  another  began  to  say  unkind  things, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  Empress  was  about  to  be 
driven  out  of  Paris  by  a  journalistic  charivari.  She 
was  shown  to  the  door  more  or  less  rudely,  and  the 
natural  consequence  followed.  The  Kolnische  Zeitting, 
whose  editor,  a  German  ambassador  once  confiden- 
tially admitted,  ought  to  be  hanged  in  the  interest  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  responded  to  the  ill-mannered 
and  churlish  articles  in  the  French  press  by  a  violent 
and  brutal  rejoinder,  in  which  he  called  M.  Derou- 
lede  and  his  friends  ' '  the  scum  of  human  society, ' ' 
and  declared  that  every  German  had  been  insulted  in 
the  person  of  the  Empress.  For  a  moment  it  really 
seemed  as  if  a  very  slight  unpleasantness  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  might  precipitate  a  war  at  which  civilization 
would  stand  aghast ;  but  fortunately  the  Empress  left 
Paris,  without  having  been  molested,  on  the  morning 
of  February  27th,  and  she  is  now  in  England.  The 
incident  is  at  an  end,  but  its  consequences  remain. 
Europe  now  knows  where  France  stands,  and  that 
when  any  crisis  comes  it  is  M.  Deroulede,  and  not  the 
Foreign  Minister,  who  has  to  be  reckoned  with  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  France.  The  immediate  result  is  that 
the  French  artists  are  not  going  to  exhibit  at  Berlin, 
and,  jjer  contra,  the  German  Government,  instead  of 
relaxing  the  irksome  passport  regulations  which  it 
w^as  about  to  modify  in  Elsass-Lothringen,  issued  the 
following  decree  : 

From  eight  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  inst.,  the  Order  of 
the  22d  May,  1888,  concerning  passports,  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  all  points,  and  especially  all  facilities  for  travelling 
with  through  tickets  are  to  cease. 

The  newspapers,  as  usual,  have  once  more  led  de- 
cent peaceful  people  to  cry,  "cursed  are  mischief- 
makers,  for  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil. ' ' 

The  Kaiser  "^^^^  German  Emperor  is  evidently  deter- 
his  own  mined  to  go  his  ow^n  way.  Count  Walder- 
•^'  see,  successor  of  Count  Moltke  as  the  Staff - 
General,  has  been  replaced  by  Gen.  von  Schieffen, 
formerly  Quartermaster -General.  Count  Waldersee 
is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  9th  Army  Corps 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  he  has  been  promised  the 
command  of  one  of  the  three  armies  Germany  would 
have  to  mobilize  in  case  of  war.  The  incident  is 
notable  as  indicating  the  young  Emperor's  determi- 
nation to  be  his  own  commander-in-chief.  Count 
Waldersee  wanted  to  be  Count  Moltke  secundiis. 
That  post  William  II.  reserves  for  himself.  Report 
adds  that  Count  \Valdersee  has  been  removed  because 
he  insisted  on  impracticably  expensive  schemes  for 
strengthening  the  army. 

The  past  month  has  been  full  of  rumors 
about  Prince  Bismarck.  That  illustrious 
personage  is  in  a  state  of  irascible  unrest. 
The  volcano  is  not  in  full  eruption,  but  there  are  the 
premonitoiy  symptoms  of  an  outburst.     The  fallen 


Chancellor  chafes  openly  against  his  evil  fate.  He 
has  secured  two  organs — one  in  Hamburg,  the  other 
in  Munich — which  keep  up  more  or  less  well-sustained 
attacks  upon  General  Capri vi's  jjolicy,  asserting  that 
Caprivi  has  given  in  too  much  to  England  in  Africa, 
and  had  violated  the  usages  of  office  in  publishing 
Prince  Bismarck's  private  memorandum  that  Eng- 
land was  worth  more  to  Germany  than  Zanzibar,  or 
— indeed — the  whole  of  Africa.  The  Prince  told  a 
deputation  from  the  Aix  la  Chapelle  Reading  Club 
that  "  he  did  not  find  real  satisfaction  in  the  retired 
life  which  he  was  now  leading.  It  could  not  be 
expected  of    any   one   who  had    been    engaged    in 


The 
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politics  for  forty  years  that  he  should  be  indifferent 
to  the  course  of  events.  There  was,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  abstain  from  expressing  his  views 
on  public  affairs,  especially  since  he  saw  that  at- 
tempts were  already  beginning  to  be  made  to  disinte- 
grate the  firm  edifice  of  the  empire  on  different  sides. ' ' 
This  kind  of  remark  naturally  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  Emperor,  who,  on  Februaiy  20,  addressed 
a  significant  speech  to  the  Diet  of  Brandenburg. 
"The  spirit  of  disobedience,  "  said  the  young  auto- 
crat, ' '  is  creeping  through  the  land.  It  is  trying  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  my  people  and  of  the  men 
devoted  to  me.  It  makes  use  of  an  ocean  of  printer's 
ink  to  hide  the  ways  which  must  be  clear  to  anybody 
who  knows  me  and  my  principles. ' '    Lest  they  should 
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be  under  any  misapprehension  on  that  score,  William 
II.  told  them,  ' '  You  know  that  I  regard  my  whole 
position  and  my  task  as  given  out  by  Heaven,  that  I 
am  called  in  the  name  of  a  higher  Being,  to  whom  I 
must  one  day  give  account. ' '  He  then  added,  ' '  Bran- 
denburgers,  your  Margrave  is  speaking  to  you  !  Fol- 
low him  through  thick  and  thin,  wherever  he  shall 
lead  you. ' '  To  follow  the  Emperor  through  thick  and 
thin  is,  however,  anything  but  Prince  Bismarck's 
mood  at  present,  and  the  world  waits  with  interested 
curiosity  to  see  what  will  be  the  fallen  Chancellor's 
next  move. 


Death 

of 

Windthorst. 


The  death  of  Herr  Windthorst  removes 
another  of  the  great  figures  that  pertained 
to  the  era  of  German  reconstruction. 
'Through  a  long  life  he  has  been  conspicuous  as  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  first  in  Hanoverian,  then 
in  Prussian  and  at  length  in  German -Imperial  politics. 
The  Reichstag,  with  Bismarck  absent  and  with 
Windthorst  dead,  has  lost  its  two  most  pronounced  and 
individually  powerful  leaders.  Dr.  Windthorst  had 
held  his  party  together  through  long  years  and  had  at 
length  made  such  strategic  combinations  as  enabled 
him  to  dictate  terms  to  his  life- long  antagonist  the 
Chancellor.  He  had  secured  the  almost  total  abroga- 
tion of  the  ' '  May  Laws  ' '  against  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  as  the  result  of  last  year's  elections  he 
had  seen  his  party  of  the  ' '  Centre  ' '  become  the 
largest  distinct  group  in  the  Reichstag.  He  was  with 
Bismarck  in  his  advocacy  of  protectionism  and  in 
general  economic  policy.  As  a  man,  Dr.  Windthorst 
possessed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  as  a  statesman  he  deserves  to  rank  among 
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the  leading  Europeans  of  a  great  period.  His  passage 
off  the  scene  breaks  another  of  the  links  between  the 
recent  order  of  things  in  Germany  and  the  new  order 
of  things  that  the  young  Emperor  has  introduced. 


Crispi  ^^  Italy  there  has  been  a  sudden  transfer - 
and  mation.  At  the  General  Election,  Signor 
Crispi  carried  all  before  him  :  but  on  the 
last  day  of  January  the  Chamber  threw  him  out  of 
office  by  a  majority  of  186  to  123.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  this  sud- 
den transformation 
was  the  contemptuous 
reference  made  by 
Crispi  in  the  tribune 
to  the  Minghetti  Min- 
istry. It  was  as  if 
Lord  Salisbury  had  at- 
tacked the  memory  of 
the  Gladstone  Minis- 
try of  1880-85.  Min- 
ghetti's  former  col- 
leagues, who  had 
hitherto  supported 
Crispi,  turned  against 
him,  and  the  objection 
of  the  Chamber  to  the 
proposed  increase  of 
taxation  brought  about  his  downfall.  But  yester- 
day Signor  Crispi 's  Administration  seemed  destined 
to  stand  against  the  world.  To-day  it  is  already 
of  the  past.  The  Marquis  of  Rudini,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him  with  a  moderate  programme — no  in- 
crease of  taxation,  reduction  of  expenditure,  statits 
quo  as  to  foreign  politics  and  the  triple  alliance — 
is  to  Crispi  what  Lord  Hartington  is  to  Lord  Sal- 
isbury. His  group  is  no  larger  than  that  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  but  it  will  probably  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  majority  with  which  the  King's  Gov- 
ernment can  be  carried  on.  Note  that  Count  Her- 
bert Bismarck  is  said  to  have  delivered  to  Signor 
Crispi  a  letter  from  his  father,  expressing  a  desire 
that  he  should  remain  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
Italian  politics.  Two  hours  after  the  delivery  of 
this  letter  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  dismissed  him. 


DR.    WINDTHORST. 


The 


The  Latin  races  have  not  been  distinguish- 
Decadent  iog  themselves  this  year.  On  January 
31st  there  was  an  abortive  attempt  at  a 
military  insurrection  in  Oporto  in  favor  of  a  repub- 
lic. Two  mutinous  regiments  seized  the  town  hall, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  some  insurgents,  proceeded  to 
elect  a  Provisional  Administration.  About  one  hun- 
dred men  had  to  be  killed  and  wounded  before  the 
authority  of  the  Government  was  restored.  The 
emeiite  cleared  the  air,  and  enabled  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  feel  a  little  steadier  on  its  feet.  The 
Portuguese  abortive  insurrection  was,  however,  but 
child's  play  compared  to  the  horrors  that  are  being 
perpetrated  by  the  Spanish  Americans  in  Chili. 
There  the  insurgents  control  the  fleet,  while  the 
President  commands  the  army.  The  sea- coast  is 
patrolled  by  hostile  ironclads,  and  Iquique  has  been 
the  scene  of  bloody  fighting.  The  town  was  fired  by 
incendiaries,  while  the  fleet  kept  up  an  incessant 
bombardment,  from  which  it  is  stated  two  hundred 
women  and  children  perished.      The  fighting  lasted 
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from  the  15th  to  the  50th,  the  town  being  surrendered 
to  the  fleet,  recaptured  and  again  surrendered  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  According  to  an  English  captain 
wlio  was  boarded  by  a  Cliilian  man-of-war,  the 
country  is  under  a  perfect  reign  of  terror.  Husbands 
and  fathers  saw  their  wives  and  daughters  whipped 
in  the  public  squares  by  drunken  soldiers,   while  the 


standstill,  and  the  Government  was  trying  vainly  to 
force  the  bankers  to  make  it  a  large  loan  for  defence 
purposes.  In  Uruguay  the  Ministry  resigned  on 
March  4th,  while  on  IMarch  2d  Fonseca  was  installed 
as  President  of  Brazil.  Tlie  whole  continent  of 
South  America  is  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  fer- 
ment. 


From  the 

British 
Standpoint. 


M.  ANTONIO   STARABBA   DI   RUDINI, 
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officers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  their  men.  On  March  6th 
the  insurgents  again  defeated  the  Government  in  a 
bloody  battle  at  Pozo  Almonte.  They  proclaim  their 
intention  of  marching  upon  the  capital  and  executing 
President  Balmaceda  and  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  one  certainly  seems  to  stand  in  urgent 
need  of  being  hanged. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  on  the  opposite  coast  is 
little  better.  On  February  17th  there  was  discovered 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  principal  members  of  the 
Argentine  Government  at  Buenos  Ayres.  On  March 
2d  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  business  w^as  at  a 


While  the  expansion 
of  the  American  trade 
zone  is  progressing, 
and  visions  of  a  Western-Hemi- 
sphere zollverein  are  freely  in- 
dulged, the  zealous  imperialists 
of  the  other  half  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  discover  a  means  for 
cementing  together  in  the  bonds 
of  mutual  commercial  interests 
the  diverse  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
realms.  While  the  United  States 
practise  absolute  free  trade 
among  themselves,  the  Austra- 
lian as  well  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  of  Great  Britain 
are  strongly  protectionist  even 
against  the  mother  country.  It 
seems  well-nigh  hopeless  to  in- 
dulge the  idea  of  an  imperial 
federation  upon  the  basis  of  in- 
terior free  trade.  Thus  the  Aus- 
tralians are  just  now  in  session 
at  Sydney,  considering  the  best 
w^ay  to  federate  the  several  Aus- 
tralian colonies  ;  and  the  conven- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  protec- 
tionist, the  free-traders  being 
outnumbered  tw^o  to  one.  Since 
imperial  free  trade  is  out  of  the 
question,  how  can  the  colonies  be 
bound  to  the  mother  country  by 
ties  having  more  than  a  senti- 
mental value?  The  sea  is  the 
highway  of  imperial  communi- 
cation as  well  as  of  trade  ;  the 
British  navy  rules  the  sea  ;  the 
navy  might  be  made  so  strong 
and  so  obviously  protective  of 
all  colonial  interests  as  to  count 
for  much  in  keeping  the  parts 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes — the  brilliant 
Capetown,  and  the  head  of  the 
South  African  Chartered  Company  that  is  winning 
a  vast  new  domain  for  Great  Britain — has  just  been 
spending  some  weeks  in  London,  vigorously  pushing 
a  campaign  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  fiscal 
system  by  which,  even  at  some  expense  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  trade,  the  component  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  might  be  more  freely  welded  into  one 
whole.  This,  it  is  held,  could  be  effected  with  the 
least  smashing  of  diplomatic  and  economic  crockery, 
if  the  various  communities  which  constitute  the 
British  Empire  were  to  agree  to  le^'y  Navy  dues  of 


loyal  to  the  whole, 
young  premier  of 
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some  2  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  entering  their  ports 
from  outside  the  Empire,  the  funds  thus  formed  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Navy. 
This  small  differential  duty  might  easily  be  levied 
for  the  specific  purpose  named,  withcut  seriously 
deranging  the  ordinary  fiscal  policies  of  the  colonies 
or  the  Home  Country.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
Canada  might  enter  into  free-trade  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  yet  manage  to  pay  to 
the  Imperial  Navy  fund  a  sum  equal  to  a  duty 
of  2  per  cent,  upon  non-British  imports.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  fiscal  arrangement,  and  the  joint 
imperial  management  of  a  navy  thus  supported, 
might  do  much  to  add  greater  coherence  to  the  widely 
scattered  Empire,  the  integrity  of  which  requires 
that  Britannia  should  continue  to  ' '  rule  the  waves. ' ' 

The  Empire  W^^il®  this  subject  lias  preoccupied  Col- 
Trade  onial  statesmen  in  Canada  and  South 
eague.  j^fyi^.^  its  importance  is  gradually  being 
recognized  in  England.  The  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  raised  by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  resolution 
in  favor  of  difi'erential  duties  between  goods  trans- 
ported within  the  Empire  and  those  coming  into  it 
from  abroad,  enabled  Mr.  Goschen  to  make  a  speech 
which  was  more  sympathetic  to  the  Imperial  heretics 
than  has  hitherto  been  heard  from  a  responsible  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  of  course, 
took  up  his  parable  and  discoursed  against  the  reso- 
lution from  the  standpoint  of  the  Free  Trader  pure 
and  simple,  which  roused  the  blood  of  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg    and    made    him    long  to   descend  from  the 
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Stranger's  Gallery  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where 
he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
Imperial  legislators  a  bit  of  the  colonial  mind.  Mr, 
Lowther,  who  has  at  least  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
unfurled  the  old  flag  of  protectionism,  and  thereby 
gave  the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  debate  was  a  significant  sign  of  the 
quickened  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  colonial 
empire.  As  a  means  of  developing  the  process  of 
political  education  which  is  now  going  on  in 
England,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  and  those  who  are 
working  with  him,  are  engaged  in  founding  an 
association  which  they  call  the  ' '  United  Empire 
Trade  League, ' '  the  object  of  which  is  explained  in 
the  following  circular : 

The  importance  of  developing  by  all  possible  means  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies,  and  between  the  Colonies  themselves,  has 
now  become  paramount. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  determined  to  establish  a  strong 
Association  having  this  grand  aim  in  view,  and  uniting 
on  a  broad,  popular,  and  patriotic  foundation  all  societies 
and  iJersons  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  throughout  the 
Empire,  interested  in  the  extension  of  British  trade,  the 
security  of  British  capital,  and  tlie  prosperity  of  Bi'itish 
labor — whether  in  the  factory  or  on  the  land,  whether  on 
shore  or  at  sea,  whether  as  employers  or  employed,  and 
whether  as  capitalists  or  wage  earners. 

The  objects  for  which  the  United  Empire  Trade  League 
will  strive,  independently  of  party  considerations,  are: 

(a)  The  furtherance  of  advantageous  trading  relations 
between  all  who  share  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

(6)  The  advancement  of  the  interests  of  British  com- 
merce throughout  the  world. 
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The  Association  will  be  controlled  by  a  General  Council, 
representing  Home  and  Colonial  Industries, 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Sir  Alexander  Gait  and 
many  other  well-known  Colonial  Statesmen  have 
intimated  their  intention  of  joining  the  council. 


Englishing 

the 

Orient. 


The  task  of  establishing  the  English  peace 
— why  should  we  not  substitute  this  for  the 
old  phrase,  the  Roman  peace? — over  the 
Eastern  world  progresses  steadily.  February  has  been 
marked  by  two  military  achievements,  and  one  dip- 
lomatic and  judicial.  In  Burmali  there  has  been  some 
fighting.  The  Tsawbwa  of  Wuntho,  ' '  for  committing 
a  series  of  unprovoked  attacks  on  our  posts  and  vil- 
lages in  Burmah  ' ' — so  runs  the  proclamation — has 
been  deposed,  his  palace  has  been  burned,  and  a  Brit- 


Cheating 

at 

Cards 


The  social  world  in  England  has  been  scan- 
dalized by  an  incident  wliicli.  however  in- 
significant in  itself,  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
symptom  of  modern  manners  and  modern  morals  in 
high  places.  To  the  ordinary  honest  man  who  never 
gambles,  the  line  between  cheating  and  gaming, 
though  clear,  seems  so  thin  that  the  offence  imputed  on 
this  occasion  does  not  appear  so  frightfully  heinous.  It 
is  otherwise  with  that  exclusive  and  peculiar  section 
of  mankind  that  is  known  as  Society.  Perliaps  for  the 
veiy  reason  that  the  boundary  line  between  gam- 
bling and  cheating  is  so  easy  to  cross,  the  gaming 
classes  have  agreed  to  regard  cheating  at  cards  as  an 
unpardonable  offence.  In  their  social  ethics  it  cor- 
responds to  that  mysterious  sin  of  which  it  is  written 
in  the  Gospel,  ' '  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men, ' '    but  that  particular 
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ish  force  600  strong,  200  of  wdiom  are  white,  has 
occupied.Wuntho — not  without  somewhat  stiff  stock- 
ade-fighting. In  the  Soudan  there  has  been  more 
serious  work.  Tokar  has  been  reoccupied  by  the 
Egyptian  force  under  English  command,  after  a  bat- 
tle in  which  1,000  of  the  Dervishes,  under  Osman 
Digna,  were  killed.  Tokar  and  Handoub  are  likely 
to  be  occupied  permanently.  It  is  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  Berber,  the  key  of  the  Upper  Nile.  A  not 
less  remarkable  forward  step  was  taken  in  Cairo  in 
the  middle  of  February,  when  the  Khedive  appointed 
Mr.  Justice  Scott,  with  an  Italian  assistant,  as  presi- 
dent of  a  committee  for  superintending  native  tri- 
bunals. The  French,  or  such  few  of  them  as  are 
interested  in  the  worn-out  tradition  of  French  interest 
in  the  Nile  Valley,  are  furious.  But  the  English  have 
found  a  mission  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  undoubtedly 
securing  great  reforms  in  administration,  and  are  in 
many  ways  contributing  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  population  of  the  Nile  Valley. 


blasphemy  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men,  neither  in 
this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  Eecent  so- 
cial history  in  England  seems  to  teach  that  a  man 
may  ruin  his  friend's  only  daughter  ;  he  may  corrupt 
his  neighbor's  wife,  and  destroy  his  neighbor's 
home  ;  and  Society  indignantly  denounces  all  who  ob- 
ject to  him  as  if  they  were  Pharisees  and  persecutors. 
But  if  in  the  dealing  out  bits  of  colored  pasteboard 
he  should  take  an  unfair  advantage,  so  as  to  cheat 
his  neighbor  out  of  a  £5  note,  away  with  him ! 
away  with  him  !  it  is  not  fit  for  such  a  man  to  live — 
at  least  not  in  the  social  circle  which  he  has  hitherto 
graced  w4th  his  presence.  And  the  gravity  of  the 
alleged  offence  is,  that  it  is  a  violation  'of  the  only 
ethical  code  to  which  Society  attaches  supreme  im- 
portance. As  this  violation  was  said  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  social  hierarchy,  it  is  -as 
if  a  heretic  had  denounced  Transubstantiation  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Pope. 
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WHAT  IS  GAMBLING  ?     {From  St.  Stephen's  Review.) 


Thuggee 
at 


When  uppercrust  Society  was  fluttered  by 
.  the    scandal    of    Tranby    Crofts,     another 

/  ec  ape .  whitechapel  murder,  on  February  13th, 
once  more  called  attention  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  East  of  London.  It  was  known  six  months  ago 
that  the  woman  in  question  was  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. The  gang  of  Thugs  who  ply  their  trade  in 
Whitechapel  have  still  another  victim  to  make  away 
with  before  their  tale  is  complete.  Such  at  least  is 
the  statement  of  those  who  six  months  ago  declared 
that  ' '  Carrotty  Nell ' '  was  doomed  to  die  ;  and  as 
they  were  right  in  her  case,  it  is  probable  that  they 
may  be  right  in  the  other.  Thuggee  is  a  form  of 
crime  familiar  enough  in  India.  It  is  somewhat 
startling  to  find  that  in  the  capital  of  the  world, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  ubiquitous  police  and 
the  still  more  ubiquitous  reporter,  it  is  enabled  to 
preserve  as  impenetrable  a  secrecy  as  if  it  were  in 
the  midst  of  an  Indian  jungle. 


Politics 

and 
Morals. 


While  Thuggee  is  unchecked  in  White- 
chapel, and  gambling,  with  or  without 
cheating,  is  the  amusement  of  Royalty, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  moral 
sense  of  many  Irishmen  should  be  so  far  dulled  as 
to  lead  them  to  subordinate  their  religion  and  their 
morality  to  their  devotion  to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  that 
the  Liberal  caucus  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  should 


have  asked  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
before  he  had  cleared  his  character  by  law.  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  deliquescence  of  public  mo- 
rality, the  Catholic  Church  stands  firm  on  one  side, 
and  the  English  Noncomformists  on  the  other.  The 
Irish  Bishops  and  Archbishops  have  practically  put 
the  National  League  outside  the  pale  of  Catholic  sym- 
pathies. The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  publicly  re- 
buked the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  the  Irish  Bishops 
have  ofiicially  called  upon  their  clergy  to  warn  their 
flocks  against  having  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell.    Dr.  Walsh  has  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  w^as 
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to  open  the  College  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  17th  inst 
He  will  be  able  to  assure  the  Pope  that  in  this  grave 
crisis  his  representatives  have  done  their  duty.  As 
for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  Nonconformists  who 
forced  the  Irish  to  repudiate  Mr.  Parnell  are  loudly 
declaring  that  they  cannot  allow  a  man  found  guilty, 
after  full  and  open  trial,  of  charges  innneasurably 
more  heinous  than  those  against  the  Irish  leader,  to 
return  to  public  life  until  he  has  either  cleansed  his 
character,  or  pleaded  guilty  and  repented  of  his 
crime. 

Commission  ^^  English  politics  the  great  event  of  the 
on        month  has  been  the  sudden  and  unexpected 

Labor.  decision  of  the  Government  in  favor  of 
appointing  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. It  is  one  among  many  signs  that  statesmen 
everywhere  are  recognizing  more  and  more  the  fact 
that  the  centre  of  political  powder  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  wage-earning  class.  The  credit  of  this  new  de- 
parture— for  new  departure  it  is,  of  a  very  striking 
kind — belongs  to  Sir  John  Gorst.  Sir  John  is  the 
ablest  member  of  the  Administration  outside  the 
Cabinet.  He  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  represent  the 
empire  at  the  Labor  Congress  convened  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  came  back  determined  to  press 
for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  British  workman. 
Unfortunately,  being  only  an  Under-Secretary  for 
India,  and  having  no  power  behind  him,  he  preached 
to  deaf  ears.  Ministers  wished  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie.  At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  they  would 
accede  to  his  request.  They,  how^ever,  speedily 
repented  themselves  of  their  inclinations  in  that 
direction,  and  six  weeks  ago  there  seemed  to  be  no 
more  prospect  of  obtaining  a  Royal  Commission  than 
there  was  of  abolishing  the  London  fog.  Sir  John 
went  down  to  make  his  moan  before  his  constituents, 
and  unfolded  before  them  his  idea  of  the  Social  Pro- 
gramme which  a  wise  Administration  would  under- 
take to  carry  out.  This  speech,  like  his  other  represen- 
tations, seemed  in  danger  of  falling  flat ;  but  in  a  for- 
tunate hour  he  consented  to  be  interviewed,  and 
accentuated  and  emphasized  his  protest  against  th^ 
policy  of  his  colleague.  After  that  interview  Mr. 
Morley,  who  w^ould  have  been  supported  by  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  party,  undertook  to  move  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor,  a  motion  which  was  certain  to  receive  the 
support  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  a  large  contingent  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  and 
Tory  Democrats. 

The  knowledge  of  this  arrangement  w^as  brought 
before  ministers  within  an  hour  of  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  the  21st.  They  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  this  position.  If  they  refused  to  appoint 
a  Commission,  Mr.  Morley,  put  in  motion  by  their 
own  colleague,  Sir  John  Gorst,  British  representa- 
tive at  the  Berlin  Congress,  would  move  a  resolution 
which  would  unquestionably  command  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the   House  of  Commons.     The 


choice  was  left  to  them  whether  they  would  give 
way  at  once  and  monopolize  the  credit  for  their  bold 
and  independent  initiative,  or  whether  they  would 
wait  to  have  their  hands  forced  by  a  debate  which 
would  enable  their  opponents  to  obtain  all  the  credit 
of  the  new  departure.  The  Cabinet  showed  a  praise- 
Worthy  alacrity  in  recognizing  its  own  interests. 
Within  two  hours  after  thep  information  had  been 
brought  before  the  Cabinet,  the  decision  was  taken 
which  raises  the  whole  labor  question  before  a  quasi - 
judicial  Commission.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  but  Minis- 
ters have  everything  to  gain  by  making  it  as  strong 
and  reptts^ntative  as  possible,  and  no  mistakes  in 
its  constitution  can  seriously  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  its  appointment.  The  issue  of  the  Royal 
Commission  is  a  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  the  existing  conditions  of  labor 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  put  in  motion  all  the  machinery  at  its  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  way  its  condi- 
tions can  best  be  improved. 


ttie  Future. 


The  Politics  Elsewhere    is  given  the   full  text  of  the 
of  interview  with  Sir    John    Gorst,    which 

may  be  regarded  as  the  causa  causans  of 
the  Commission,  from  which  will  be  seen  how  clear- 
ly the  more  intelligent  Conservatives  understand 
that  the  social  question  will  constitute  the  politics 
of  the  future.  The  same  conviction  is  felt  no  less 
strongly  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  we  may  now  expect 
to  see  both  parties  bidding  against  each  other  as  to 
which  will  go  the  farthest  and  prove  the  wisest  in  its 
suggestions  for  improving  the  condition  of  laboring 
men  and  laboring  women.  The  Liberals  have  not  yet 
formulated  their  social  programme,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  Sir 
John  Gorst,  with  the  exception  of  certain  additions, 
the  discussion  of  which  will  at  least  be  a  welcome 
change  from  the  wearisome  banalities  which  for 
so  long  have  occupied  the  attention  of  our  public 
speakers.  The  extent  to  which  the  State  can  inter- 
fere in  restricting  child  labor  and  in  regulating  the 
hours  of  adults,  the  demand  for  a  graduated  income 
tax,  and  the  possibility  of  dealing  practically  with 
the  Land  Question — these  matters  are  now  coming  to 
the  front  with  a  rush  and  thereby  forcing  into  the 
background  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  The  British 
public,  it  is  said,  can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Hitherto  Ireland  has  occupied  its  attention, 
but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  Ireland  is  about  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

The  Eclipse  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  next  two  years  there  should  be 
of  less  exclusive  attention  given  in  British 
ome  u  e.  p^ij^j^^g  ^q  ^j^g  subject  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  probably  no  time  would  be  lost,  in  the  long 
run,  for  that  great  cause.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that,  unless  a  sudden  and  salutary  change 
comes  over  the  minds  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  sup- 
porters. Home  Rule  will  be  for  some  time  to  come 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics.     This 
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is  not  because  the  majority  of  the  British  electorate 
has  changed  its  mind  as  to  the  abstract  right  of 
Home  Rule  ;  it  is  only  because  Mr.  Parnell,  by  the 
conduct  he  is  pursuing  in  appealing  to  the  Irish  mob 
against  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  constituencies, 
and  in  forcing  his  appeal  by  the  argument  of  the 
blackthorn,  is  rendering  it  quite  impossible  to  carry 
Home  Rule.  If  Mr.  Parnell  insists  upon  converting 
Ireland  into  Donnybrook  Fair,  then  Ireland  will 
continue  to  be  treated  as  Donnybrook  Fair,  for  some 
time  to  come.  He  has  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  if  he 
persists,  Home  Rule  will  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  this  decision  has  been  arrived  at 
from  any  lukewarmness  towards  Home  Rule  on  the 
part  of  Liberals  ;  it  is  simply  a  recognition  of  plain 
and  unmistakable  facts.  When  the  Baltic  is  closed 
to  navigation  by  the  ice  of  winter,  no  mariner  in 
his  senses  ventures  to  make  the  voyage  from  London 
to  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  because  he  does  not 
want  to  get  there,  it  is  simply  because  he  cannot 
drive  his  ship  through  the  ice  floes  which  block  the 
Baltic.  He  will  go  as  soon  as  the  ice  melts,  but 
until  then  he  will  go  elsewhere.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  Liberal  party  ;  Mr.  Parnell  is  practically  congeal- 
ing the  Irish  Baltic,  and  until  that  ice  is  out  of  the 
way  the  Liberal  politicians  are  compelled  to  choose 
other  channels  for  doing  their  business. 

Mr.  Parnell  has  not  the  support  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial men  either  in  America  or  in  Australia.  He 
has,  however,  the  support  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
who  in  the  abortive  Boulogne  negotiations  clearly 
did  all  in  his  power  to  rehabilitate  Mr.  Parnell :  Mr. 
John  Dillon  was  as  pronounced  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  When  the  negotiations  failed,  the  two 
patriots,  agreeing  on  nothing  else,  agreed  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  Mr.  Balfour's  gaolers  ;  and  they 
are  now  in  prison  serving  out  their  six  months. 
Herein,  alas !  may  we  not  see  foreshadowed  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Parnell' s  rebellion  on  the  fate  of  his 
country.  Irishmen  will  not  agree,  and  so  Ireland 
remains  under  coercion. 

j^^  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  first  Con- 
Fifty-first  gress  of  the  second  century  of  legisla- 
ongress.  ^^^^  under  the  Constitution,  its  activity 
has  been  unparalleled.  The  Review  of  Reviews  in- 
tends always  to  construe  men  and  measures  in  the 
most  favorable  rather  than  the  least  favorable  light 
that  the  facts  will  permit,  and  it  has  therefore  no 
sweeping  condemnation  to  pass  upon  the  record  of 
the  Fifty -first  Congress.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  no  preceding  Congress  for  a  dozen  years  had  leg- 
islated with  both  houses  and  the  executive  in  the 
control  of  one  party,  and  that  a  decade  of  discussion 
had  made  many  measures  ripe  for  action.  The  Re- 
publicans themselves  had,  in  former  Congresses,  made 
use  of  various  practices  invented  to  obstruct  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business,  that  were  clearly  inex- 
pedient. Whether  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Reed,  has  or 
has  not  been  unduly  autocratic  in  his  conduct  of  busi- 
ness under  the  revised  rules,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  experience  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  will 


justify  the  principles  of  the  arrangements  that  have 
been  adopted  to  facilitate  business  and  crush  obstruc- 
tion. The  late  Congress  acted  upon  several  subjects 
of  great  social  concern.  It  definitely  concluded, 
after  final  arguments  in  a  discussion  that  has  con- 
tinued many  years,  that  the  support  of  elementary 
education  should  be  left  to  the  States  and  local  au- 
thorities, and  that  the  plan  of  distributing  federal 
money  to  aid  common  school  instruction  in  the 
States  in  the  proportion  of  illiteracy,  should  not  be 
adopted.  The  question  will  not  arise  again.  It  was 
determined,  however,  to  distribute  to  the  States,  for 
the  better  support  and  endowment  of  State  colleges 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  within  the  com 
ing  decade,  some  $10,000,000 — an  educational  meas- 
ure of  the  highest  wisdom  and  importance.  The 
anti- trust  legislation  is  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  to 
stem  strong  and  dangerous  tendencies ;  the  anti- 
lottery  law  is  an  effective  measure  in  the  interest  of 
public  morals ;  the  land-grant  forfeiture  act  is  a 
tardy  concession  to  the  popular  judgment  that  sub- 
sidied  railway  corporations  should  have  been  held  to 
their  agreements  ;  the  immigration  law  will  consid- 
erably improve  the  inspection  of  new-comers  and  the 
sifting  out  of  the  disqualified  ;  the  army  legislation 
greatly  ameliorates  the  position  of  enlisted  men. 
The  new  pension  laws  intioduce  a  broad  new  princi- 
ple. They  place  upon  the  rolls  all  men  who  served  in  the 
late  M^ar,  regardless  of  any  injuries  then  incurred, 
who  have  since  become  incapacitated  for  self-support. 
This  measure  greatly  increases  the  already  heavy 
charge  of  the  pension  bureau  upon  the  Treasuiy  ;  but 
the  country  has  apparently  entered  with  full  delibera- 
tion upon  the  policy  of  caring  for  every  man  who 
served  in  the  Union  armies  whenever  he  lacks  the 
means  or  strength  to  support  himself.  The  new  sil- 
ver law  repeals  the  act  of  1878,  which  made  the 
monthly  coinage  of  $2, 000, 000  worth  of  silver  obliga- 
tory ;  and  it  requires  the  purchase  of  4, 500, 000  ounces 
of  silver  each  month,  and  the  issue,  in  payment,  of 
Treasury  notes  redeemable  in  coin.  The  subsequent 
attempt  to  pass  a  free-silver  coinage  bill  was  frus- 
trated. The  actual  law  may  at  least  be  pronounced 
safer  and  better  than  its  predecessor.  Unquestion- 
ably the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  favor 
international  bimetallism  ,  and  apparently  a  popular 
majority  now  desire  the  unconditional  experiment 
of  a  free  national  coinage  of  both  metals.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  popular  pressure  the  late  Congress 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  do  anything 
more  conservative  than  it  did  actually  do  with  sil- 
ver. The  McKinley  tariff  law  stands,  and  must  be 
judged  at  a  later  day  in  the  light  of  its  results.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  measure,  through  its  very 
stringency,  will  have  the  effect  to  hasten  full  reci- 
procity with  Canada  ;  and  its  provisions  for  free  sugar 
upon  the  basis  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the 
central  and  southern  republics  of  the  western  world, 
are  already  opening  new  markets  for  American 
manufacturers.  May  not  the  McKinley  bill  prove 
the  final  effort  in  the  tariff- stimulated  development 
of   American    industries,   and   force    manufacturers 
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to  the  position  where  further  development  will  be 
clearly  hampered  rather  than  assisted  by  a  liigh  tar- 
iff? This  Congress  has  taken  marked  means  to  juo- 
mote  our  new  maritime  progress,  having  ordered 
heavy  naval  outlays  and  having  provided  a  system  of 
subsidies  for  American  mail-carrying  steamships. 
In  the  West  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  long- 
threatened  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  and  timber  cul- 
ture land  laws  was  indeed  accomplished  by  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  ;  and  it  will  also  be  noted  that  mem- 
orable reforms  in  the  Indian  system  were  inaugurated. 
The  judicial  measure  that  grants  the  Supreme  Court  the 
relief  it  has  needed  ever  since  the  war,  is  worth  men- 
tion among  the  good  deeds.  The  bill  providing  for 
the  inspection  and  partial  regulation  of  federal  elec- 
tions by  federal  officers,  was  staved  off.     Abstractly 


Ingalls  is  eloquent,  too  ;  but  his  is  the  eloquence  of 
telling  and  felicitous  phrases  and  of  polished  wit.  It 
was  no  match  for  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of  Mrs. 
Lease,  who  is  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  farmers  and 
workingmen  of  Kansas,  and  who  has  an  army  of 
Kansas  women  of  like  spirit  at  her  back.  For  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  admits  women  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  and  it  already  includes  half  a  million  women 
in  its  membership.  The  Republican  majority  in 
Kansas  was  thought  invincible  ;  and  yet  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  last  November  elected  five  farmer  Congress* 
men  out  of  seven,  secured  the  State  Legislature,  and 
replaced  the  world-famed  United  States  Senator  In- 
galls by  the  obscure  farmer  Mr.  Peffer.  Mrs  Lease 
and  the  women  of  Kansas  are  in  a  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  tlie  agitation. 


i 


EX-SENATOR   INGALLS. 


SENATOR    PEFFER, 


MRS.    MARY   LEASE. 


the  measure  would  seem  irreproachable.  Concretely 
it  has  met  with  intense  and  most  passionate  opposi- 
tion. The  United  States  is  now  obviously  destined 
for  many  years  to  come  to  leave  the  control  of  elec- 
tion machinery,  in  the  choice  of  Congressmen  and 
presidential  electors,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  local 
election  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At 
least,  it  is  safe  under  all  circumstances  to  praise  this 
Congress  for  granting  international  copyright. 

ujf^ig  Of  all  the  speakers  in  the  remarkable  se- 
Woman  Beat  ries  of  women's  conventions  recently  held 
"fi'o  s.  ^^  Washington,  it  is  j)robably  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  none  made  so  marked  an  impres- 
sion as  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease,  of  Kansas  ;  for,  as  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  declared  in  its  largest  head-line, 
"This  Woman  Beat  Ingalls. ' '  If  any  man  would 
knov7  the  manner  of  woman  reformer  who  hails  from 
' '  the  broad  prairies  of  Temperance  and  Humanity — 
loving,  sunny  Kansas,"  let  him  read  Mrs.  Lease's 
speech  at  Washington  in  defence  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance movement.  If  the  reader  is  not  thrilled  by 
the  throbbing  eloquence  and  rhetorical  beauty  as 
v\^ell  as  by  the  moral  intensity  of  that  address,  he 
may  never  hope  to  be  moved  by  noble  speech.    Mr. 


jijg  The  fact  is  that  the  farmers,  wdio  are  to- 
Farmers'  day  as  they  have  always  been  the  most  thor- 
oughly typical  and  representative  element 
of  American  citizenship,  are  tired  of  old-time  party 
politics.  Like  the  common  folk  of  England — as  is 
so  remarkably  shown  on  another  page  of  this  Review 
in  an  interview  with  Sir  John  Gorst — what  is  wanted 
is  a  new  programme  of  social  politics  for  the  people. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  simply  breathes  the  spirit 
that  is  in  the  air.  The  Western  farmers  know  that 
things  are  someliow  wrong.  They  have  been  trying 
to  solve  the  puzzle.  Doubtless  their  diagnosis  of  so- 
ciety's diseases,  and  still  more  their  remedial  for- 
mulas, are  at  some  points  absurd.  But  they  are  hon- 
est and  earnest,  and  in  many  of  their  views  they  are 
clear-headed  and  right.  They  have  at  least  made  one 
grand  discovery  ;  nam^ely,  that  they  have  been  dele- 
gating the  business  of  government  to  poUticians  and 
lawyers,  and  that  if  the  interests  of  the  masses  are 
indeed  jeopardized  by  the  syndicates  and  monopolies 
and  growingly  dominant  corporations,  it  is  high 
time  for  the  people  to  cease  electing  to  legislative  and 
executive  posts  the  classes  of  men  most  amenable  to 
the  influences  of  corporate  wealth  and  power. 
The  Western  farmers  believe  that  the   ' '  money  pow  - 
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er  ' '  has  been  robbing  them  through  an  actual  or  rela- 
tive contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  they 
believe  in  free  silver,  if  not  in  limitless  issues  of  irre- 
deemable paper.  Far  from  wishing  dishonestly  to 
scale  down  the  mortgages  on  their  farms,  they  desire 
only  that  money  should  have  a  normal  purchasing 
power.  It  is  so  easy  to  criticise  the  extravagance  of 
the  accusations  that  these  reformers  often  make,  and  to 
point  out  fallacies  and  heresies  in  their  economic 
creeds,  that  there  is  danger  lest  the  East  may  forget  to 
note  the  advantage  to  the  country  that  can  but  accrue 
from  the  aroused  mental  political  and  social  activity 
of  the  Western  farmers. 

Mrs.  Lease's  confidence  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
as  a  piece  of  permanent  machinery  may  be  wholly 
misplaced  ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  awakening  and  of 
energetic  action  behind  the  organization  that  is  sig- 
nificant. 

The  New  ^^^  massacre  of  eleven  Italians  in  the 
Orleans  Parish  Prison  at  New  Orleans  on  Saturday, 
Incident.    ]y[^j.(jjj   j^^j^    ]yj  ^  great  mob  of  citizens 

under  prominent  and  responsible  leaders,  is  an  oc- 
currence that  calls  for  the  profoundest  regret.  But 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  cause  a  revulsion  of  Ameri- 
can feeling  than  a  too  insistent  and  arrogant 
tone  upon  the  part  of  the  Italian  government. 
That  government  has  for  years  been  dumping 
its  bandits,  assassins,  and  paupers  upon  Western 
shores,  to  the  disturbance  of  labor  markets  and 
the  demoralization  of  cities.  New  Orleans  in 
particular  is  a  western  Mecca  for  Sicilian  and  south- 
ern Italians  of  the  most  undesirable  character.  These 
people  become,  by  their  residence  here,  whether 
naturalized  or  not,  an  integral  part  of  our  social 
system.  Like  everybody  else  in  this  country,  they 
must  take  the  chance  of  being  robbed  or  murdered  or 
otherwise  outraged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  in  this  country  as  subjects  of  his  majesty  King 
Humbert,  sojourning  in  enjoyment  of  international 
courtesies,  but  they  are  here  as  immigrants,  and  as 
men  who  have  practically  abandoned  their  old 
allegiance,  whether  they  have  taken  out  American 
naturalization  papers  or  not.  The  great  majority  of 
the  accused  Italians  in  New  Orleans  were  American 
citizens  by  adoption,  in  whom  the  Italian  government 
can  therefore  have  no  possible  official  interest.  As 
for  the  others,  they  were  of  the  same  group  and  not 
morally  di3tinguishable.  The  utterances  of  the 
Italian- American  newspapers  and  of  the  numerous 
Italian  mass-meetings  in  various  cities,  that  have 
loudly  and  boastfully  appealed  to  the  government  at 
Rome  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  government  at 
Washington,  are  utterances  made  by  men  who,  under 
our  generous  laws,  have  been  given  American 
citizenship,  and  who  have  therefore  no  appeal  to 
Rome.  The  American  answer  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ment should  be  the  strictest  possible  enforcement  of 
the  new  immigration  law.  There  has  been  no  insult 
offered  to  the  Italian  flag,    and  the  New  Orleans 


of  its 
Lessons 


tragedy  is  in  no  proper  sense  an  international  incident 
or  a  subject  for  diplomatic  correspondence. 

5Q„,g  Lynching,  in  an  organized  community,  is 
always  a  greater  evil  than  the  evil  it  aims 
to  strike  down.  Let  this  be  conceded  by 
all.  But  the  real  moral  of  the  situation  is  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  lynching  or  not  lynching,  and 
has  to  do  with  the  problems  of  immigration  and  citi- 
zenship. Most  of  the  score  or  more  of  New  Orleans 
Italians  who  are  believed  to  have  been  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Police  Superintendent  Hennessey  are 
citizens  of  this  country,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  politi- 
cal franchise  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hundreds 
who  belong  to  the  secret  Italian  societies  that  have 
for  several  years  been  the  terror  of  New  Orleans. 
And  yet  a  large  proportion  of  them  cannot  speak 
English  at  all,  and  only  a  few  of  them  can  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Chicago — as  to 
some  extent,  Milwaukee  and  other  Western  cities — has 
great  numbers  of  Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  Polaks,  Bo^ 
hemians,  and  men  of  the  diverse  nationalities  that 
speak  the  strange  dialects  of  Hungary  and  the  Aus-  i 
trian  Empire  ;  and  these  people,  from  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  classes  of  all  Europe,  are  voting  at  the 
dictation  of  ward  bosses.  They  enjoy  every  political 
privilege,  while  they  are  barely  able  to  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  know  nothing  of  our  institutions. 
Our  laws  are  lax  and  liberal ;  but  the  greatest  trouble 
is  with  the  administration  of  the  laws.  Thousands 
of  undesirable  immigrants  are  admitted  who  would 
be  refused  if  the  existing  laws  were  strictly  executed. 
A  still  greater  evil  is  the  farce  that  is  made  of  nat- 
uralization. The  laws  leave  much  discretion  to  the 
judges ;  and  each  applicant  should  be  examined 
carefully.  No  immigrant  should  be  allowed  to  act 
as  an  American  citizen  until  he  can  pass  an  examina- 
tion that  will  show  conclusively  that  he  has  suffi- 
cient intelligence  and  information,  and  that  his  re- 
cord is  free  from  criminal  blemish.  So  obvious  a 
proposition  needs  no  defence. 

Meanwhile,  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  for  citi- 
zenship schools.  Patriotic  men  and  women  should 
gather  these  new-comers  into  evening  classes  and 
clubs,  teach  them  the  English  language,  and  drill 
them  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  ideas  that  belong 
to  the  exercise  of  American  citizenship.  There  is  a 
dangerous  tendency  towards  the  perpetuation  of  for- 
eign groups  and  clans  in  our  cities.  There  are  ma- 
ture men  in  Milwaukee,  and  probably  also  in  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati,  who  were  born  in  this  coun- 
try and  yet  are  as  German  as  Bavarian  peasants, 
neither  speaking  nor  reading  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  government  and  law  courts  of  this  [ 
country.  The  school  system  can  do  much,  but  not 
all,  to  alter  this  tendency.  There  must  be  a  volun- 
tary but  general  and  aggressive  movement  in  all  our 
towns  and  cities  for  the  propagation  of  Americanism 
among  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  This 
policy  will  destroy  the  hateful  Mafia  more  surely 
than  lynch  law. 


SOME   RECENT 

CARICATURES. 


■'One  heart,  one  P'^nl.  one  stomach,  but  with  altogether 
different  inclinations.'" 

THE   WONDERFUL  TWO-HEADED   BOY   IN   THE   EUROPEAN 
PANTOMIME. 

From  ''  ink.''  BerLn. 


TRYING      IT     ON. 

Kiii  Ai:«/uuni;ani.— HOW   aHOOLD   I   LOOK   IN    SPARS   AND   STSIPESt 

From  "J^d^, "  Jan.  21,  IbUl. 


THE    GREAT    CARD    SCANDAL. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  GIVES  THE  JACK  OF  CLUBS  "WHAT  FOR. 

From  ''Fun,'''  Feb.  22,  1891. 


NEARLY     OUT     THIS     TIME! 

FVom   ''Judy."  Feb.  4,  1891. 
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♦KARKI    HARK  I    THE   DOGS   DO   BARK,  THE   BEGGARS   ARE  COMING  TO  TOWN 

From  "  Grip,''''  Toronto, 


ItOONSHINR-F.b.  ?8,  u»i. 


9ot/m(m   kixcm 


THE   JEWS   m   RUSSIA. 

"COlffl    TO    FVOtJkKD,     ILA    TKAB        NO    PSRSEOmON    THERE.      BOON    MAES    TOUB    FOBTTTKE.      BUN    A    FDIANCTAL    PAPCR    OR    START    A     PUflUC    COifPiNT  • 


SOME  RECENT  CARICATURES. 
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THE  LADY  FORBIDS  THE  BANS. 

Prester  Jim. — Wilt  thou.  Kate,  have  this  man  Samuel,  for 
b  'tter,  for  woi'se,  in  free  trade  and  protection,  till  death  do  you 
part? 

idisTRESS  Kate. — I  thought  you  said  R  ciprocity.  For  better, 
^or  worse?    Not  this  year  ! — From  "  America."  March  12,  1891. 


RECIPROCITY — BIG  AND    LITTLE. 

The  High  Priest  of  Protection  building  the  pedestal  for  his  own 

statue. 

P)-om  ''Puck,'"  March  4,  1891. 


Jockey  Cleveland. 


I'm  dreadful  anxious  to  ride  for  you,  b^ys.  but  I  tan't  wi  i  on  that  beast,  nor  can  any  other  jockey  !  *" 
Fro7n  "Judge,'''  March  14.  1891. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


February  2.— P'uneral   of  Secretary  Win<loiu The  Spanisli 

elections  result  in  a  large  Conservative  majority Maniuis  di 

Rudini  is  summoned  by  King  Humbert  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

Fel)ruary  ."l—C'harles  Bradlaugh  buried  at  Woking  Ceme- 
tery  F'laieral  of  Meissonier  at  Paris Dissolution  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament A  great  blizzard  in  the  Northwest. 

February  4.— Strike  of  shoemakers  at  Vienna Gladstone's 

motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  remo\  ing  religious 
disabilities  d 'feated Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thwing  installed  Presi- 
dent of  Adelb  'rt  College,  Cleveland Eighteen  miners  drowned 

in  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine. 

February  5. —Canon  Gregory  installed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 

At  Barcelona  the  soldiery  attack  a  public  gathering,  and  several 
persons  are  wounded President  Harrison  proclaims  reciproc- 
ity  with  Brazil Strike  at  the  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. 

February  6.— King  Humbert  accepts  Signer  Crispins  resigna- 
t'on,  and  directs  Marquis  di  Rudini  to  form  a  Cabinet The 
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Chilian  port  of  Iquique  is  threatened  with  bombardment  by  the 
insurgents Russian  anti-Semitic  measures  are  suspended. 

February  7. — Sir  John  Macdonald  issues  manifesto  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Canada The  U.  S.  Senate  recommits  the  Eight-Hour 

Labor  bill  by  a  vote  of  27  to  24 Baron  Hirsch  authorizes  the 

trustees  of  the  Baron  Hirsch  Fund  to  apply  $2,500,000  of  it  to 
the  relief  of  Hebrew  immigrants  in  America. 

February  8.— The  steamer  Chiswick  strikes  bar  off  the  Scilly 

Islands  and  the  captain  and  ten  seamen  are  drowned Chicago 

workingmen  pass  resolutions  against  the  employment  of  non- 
union labor  on  the  World's  Fair. 

February  9.— Marquis  di  Rudini  announces  the  new^  Italian 

Cabinet,  and  the  membei's  are  sworn  in  by  King  Humbert 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  declares  himself  in  favor  of  universal 

suffrage General  von  Schlieffen  succeeds  General  von  Wal- 

dei'see  as  chief  of  the  general  staff The  Czar  returns  the  letter 

and  memorial  of  the  London  Guildhall  meeting. 

February  10. — Mr.  Balfour  receives  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Trinity 

College,  Dublin M.  Victor  Mace,  a  Paris  banker,  disappears, 

owing  creditors  20,000,000  francs Three  hundred  men  on  the 

Pittsburg  &  Western  Railroad  strike. 

February  11.— Mr.  Parnell  writes  Mr.  O'Brien  breaking  off  ne- 
gotiations for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differences Emperor 

William  orders  the  formation  of  an  arbitration  committee  to 

settle  labor  disputes The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  passes  the 

Senate George  J.  Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  Whiskey  Trust,  is 

arrested,  charged  with  conspiring  to  blow  up  an  anti-Trust  dis- 
tillery at  Chicago. 

February  12. — Arrest  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  at  Folke- 


stone  Mr.  Mansfield  is  elected  to  the  seat  in  Parliament  macie 

vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  Brad  laugh. 

February  18.— The  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly  pass 
resolutions  urging  England  to  ratify  the  reciprocity  convention 

between  that  colony  and  the  United  States Dillon  and  O'Brien 

are  taken  to  Clonmel  Jail.... The  Khedive  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Ministry Mr.  Laurier  issues  an  address 

to  Canadian  electors  in  answer  to  Sir  John  Macdonald's  mani- 
festo  The  tenth  Whitechapel  nuirder  occurs. 

February  14. — The  French  Government  accepts  invitation  of 
the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  World's  Fair. 

February  1.5. — A  meeting  addressed  by  Michael  Davitt  is  broken 
up  by  Parnell's  supporters. 

February  16. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  telegraphic  communication  with  Hawaii Senator 

Quay  explicitly  denies  the  charges  of  corruption  made  against 

him Gibson,  of  the  Whiskey  Trust,  is  indicted  by  the  Grand 

Jury  at  Chicago. 

February  17.— A  conspiracy  to  murder  the  principal  members 
of  the  Government  is  discovered  at  Buenos  Ayres Two  hun- 
dred Chinese  perish  by  the  burning  of  a  steamer  at  Wuhu. 

February  18. — The  Government  decree  is  issued  on  all  Austrian 
railways  that  all  foreigners  be  removed  within  a  year  and  only 

Austrians  and  Hungarians  employed Sir  John  Macdonald  and 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  charge  Annexationists  with  treason  and  con- 
spiracy  The  Copyright  bill  passes  the  Senate The  House 

passes  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill. 

February  19.— Dr.  H.  W.  Rogers  is  installed  as  President  of 
the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  111. 

February  20.— Battle  in  the  Soudan.  Defeat  of  the  Dervishes 
and  occupation  of  Tokar.  Flight  of  Osman  Digna Disestab- 
lishment in  Wales  is  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons. . .  .The 
Servian  Cabinet  resigns. 

February  21. — One  hundred  and  seventeen  miners  lose  their 
lives  by  an  explosion  at  the  Spring  Hill  Colliery  in  Nova  Scotia 
..  .Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  is  nominated  by  the  President  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Windom. 

February  23. — Prince  Bismarck  declines  a  nomination  to  the 

Reichstag The  Norwegian  Cabinet  resigns Prince   Kara- 

georgevitch  issues  a  manifesto,  urging  the  Servians  to  revolt. 

February  25.  — General  da  Fonseca  is  elected  President  of  the 

United  States  of  Brazil The  police  have  a  hot  fight  with 

evicted  coal  miners  near  Durham,  England The  Boulangists 

hold  an  indignation  meeting  to  protest  against  the  visit  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  to  Versailles. 

February  2G.— Two  hundred  women  and  children   perish  at 

Iquique  in  the  ruins  of  buildings  wrecked  by  the  insurgents 

Fonseca  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  Brazil. 

February  27. —Dock  laborers  go  on  a  strike  at  Hull  and  Aber- 
deen....  Senator  Blair  is  nominated  Minister  to  China The 

House  passes  the  Postal  Subsidy  bill  by  a  vote  of  140  to  120 

Floods  destroy  the  town  of  Yuma,  Arizona Nominations  for 

the  general  election  in  Canada  are  made. 

February  28.— Strikers  attempt  to  board  a  Federation  steamer 
at  the  Albert  Docks,  London,  and  some  are  shot  and  others 
throwm  overboard The  steamship  Iowa  is  wrecked  and  aban- 
doned at  sea. 

March  1.— Parnell  speaks  at  Drogheda  and  refers  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  the  '"Grand  Old  Spider" During  a  severe  storm  in 

Massachusetts  many  buildings  are  set  on  fire  by  lightning. 

March  2.— Pope  Leo  receives  congratulations  on  his  eighty- 
first  birthday Business  is  at  a  standstill  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Buenos  Ayres  is  in  a  state  of  siege A  statue  in 

honor  of  John  Wesley  is  unveiled  in  London The  Senate 

adopts  the  House  Postal  Subsidy  bill The  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation bill  is  passed Senator  Manderson  is  made  Presi- 
dent j:>ro  tern,  of  the  Senate Ex-State  Treasurer  Herbert,  of 

Delaware,  is  discovered  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000. 

March  3.— General  Barrundia's  widow  files  a  claim  for  $1,000,000 
damages  from  the  United  States. 

March  4.— The  private  bankers  of  the  Argentine  refuse  the 
Government's  demand  for  a  loan  of  $100,000,000. . .  .The  Ministry 

of  Uruguay  has  resigned Congress  adjourns  at  noon  amid 

scenes  of  confusion  and  hilarity The  Copyright  bill  becomes  a 

law The  Brussels  treaty  is  rejected. 

March  5. -The  Canadian  elections  result  in  a  victory  for  the 

Conservative  party The  Young  Czechs  win  a  complete  victory 

in  Bohemia The  steamer  City  of  Richmond  burns  and  two 

men  lose  their  lives. 

March  6.— The  Argentine  Government  arranges  a  loan  of  $20,- 

000,000 Baron  von  Wissman  punishes  an  African  tribe,  killing 

two  hundred  men.  wounding  sixty  and  capturing  much  property. 

March  7.— The  troops  of  the  Chilian  Government  are  defeated 

at  Pozo  Almonte Great  opposition    to  Emperor  William's 

scheme  for  a  large  German  navy  is  developed President  Har- 
rison appoints  James  H.  Beatty  District  Judge  for 'Idaho. 

March  8.— Parnell's  representatives  sail  from  Queenstown  for 

America  to  raise  funds The  steamship  Mirama  is  w^recked  off 

the  Devon  coast,  and  all  on  board,  save  four  seamen,  are  lost. 

March  9.— A  terrible  blizzard  prevails  in  Southwestern  Eng- 
land, resulting  in  great  suffering  and  doing  much  damage  on 
land  and  sea.  Railway  traffic  is  suspended  throughout  Great 
Britain The  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Magnates  passes  the  Sun- 
day Rest  bill,  defining  Sunday  as  extendmg  from  the  close  of 
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Saturday  until  6  a.  m.  of  Monday The  New  York  Presbytery 

declare  ag^ainst  the  proposed  appointment  of  deaconesses. 

March  10.— Lord  Salisbury  replies  to  Secretary  Blaine's  docu- 
ment on  the  Behring  Sea  controversy Rhode  Island  Repub- 
licans hold  a  State  Convention  and  nominate  a  ticket,  with  ex- 
Governor  Ladd  at  the  head. 

March  11.— General  John  M.  Palmer  is  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  from  Illinois  on  the  1.54th  joint  ballot. 

March  12. — The  House  of  Commons  votes  a  large  credit  for  the 

relief  of  the  distressed  in  Ireland The  Democrats  in  Rhode 

Island  renominate  the  present  incumbents  in  all  the  State  ofifices 
The  Mississippi  floods  make  serious  breaks  iji  the  levees. 

March  14. —A  mob  of  three  thousand  citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
enraged  at  the  failure  of  the  jury  to  convict  the  six  Sicilians 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Chief  Hennessy,  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, break  through  the  jail  and  shoot  and  hang  eleven  of  the 

alleged  assassins Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  a  million-dollar  fire 

The  United  States  vessels  Galena  and  Nina  go  ashore  in  a 

storm  at  Gay  Head,  Mass President  Carnot  has  signed  the 

agreement  with  England  to  submit  the  Newfoundland  dispute 
to  arbitration. 

March  1.5. — Great  excitement  prevails  in  Italy  over  the  killing 
of  the  Sicilians  at  New  Orleans.  Secretary  Blaine  addresses  a 
telegram  to  Governor  Nicholls  on  the  subject. 


OBITUARY. 

February  1. — Rev.  Edward  Hayes  Plumptre,  Dean  of  Wells,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  scholars  of  the  English 
church. 

February  3.— Rosine  Bloch,  contralto  singer Emilie  Blau- 

waert,  Flemish  singer. 

February  4.— Cyril  Lytton  Farrar. 

February  6.— Rev.  Wm.  Evans,  the  '"Patriarch  "  of  the  Welsh 

pulpit Dr.    Joseph  McKay,    President  of  Methodist  College, 

Belfast Freeman  H.  Morse,  formerly  United  States  Consul- 

General  in  London Captain  Jovis,  aeronaut. 

February  8.— J.  N.  McCullough,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

February  9.— Sir  William  Fitzherbert.  speaker.  New  Zealand. 
. . .  .Rev.  Wm.  Freeman. . .  .James  Redpath,  literateur,  abolition- 
ist and  Irish  Nationalist. 

February  10.— Madame  Augusta  Berg,  Swedish  artist — Lady 
Emily  Pepys. 

February    11.— John    Nicol,    journalist Sister     Patrocinio, 

abbess  of  the  convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Guadel- 
ajava. 


February  12.— Musurus  Pacha,  formerly  Turkish  Ambassador 
in  London. 

February  13.— David  D.  Porter,  Admiral  of  the  United  States 
Navy,   whose  name  stands  next  to  that  of  Farragut,    in  the 

record  of  naval  achievements  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion 

Brigadier-General  Auchinleck Colonel  Richard  Dj-ott,  ex- 
Member  of  Parliament Dr.  J.  F.  Stevenson. 

February  14.— William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  the  last  of  the 
great  triumvirate  of  Union  Generals — Grant.  Sherman.  Sheridan 

— and  one  of  the  recognized  commanders  of  modern  times 

Baron  Nicolai.  of  La  Grande,  Chartreuse. 

February  16. — M.  Jongkind,  marine  painter. ..  .Poet  Close, 
' '  Laureate  of  the  Lakes.  ■" ' 

February  17. — General  Henry  Hastings  Sibley,  first  governor 
of  Minnesota,  commander  of  the  campaign  against  the  Sioux 
following  the  outbreak  of  1862,  and  one  of  the  historical  charac- 
ters of  the  Northwest John  Maddock.  of  the  Lancashire  and 

Yorkshire  Railway  Company Baron  Hansen,  Austrian  archi- 
tect. 

February  18.— Prof.  Liirsen,  sculptor. 

February  19.— Prof.  Alexander  Winchell.  author  and  scientist, 

and    professor  of  geologj^  in  Michigan  University Cardinal 

Joseph  Mihalovic,  archbishop  of  Agram Prince  Sanjo,  Keeper 

of  the  Great  Seal  of  Japan. 

February  21.— Earl  Beauchamp Earl  of  Albemarle Count 

Bylandt  Rheidt,  Austrian  Minister  of  Ordnance Signor  Mag- 

liani,  formerly  Italian  Minister  of  Finance Admiral  Pinzony 

Alvarez,   Cornmander-in-Chief    of    the    Spanish    Navy Lady 

Lambert. 

February  23.— Alderman   Sir    Thomas    Gabriel Sigismund 

Berensson,  socialist  agitator. 

Febi'uary  24. — Senator  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  of  Maryland 

Cecil  Standish,  author  of  '"  Nieves. " 

February  25.— Sir  Richard  F.  Sutton Colonel  W.  H.  SorelL 

February  26.— Fortun6  Du  Boisgobey  (Castille),  novelist. 

February  28.— Senator  George  Hearst,  of  California George 

Kynoch,  Member  of  Parliament. 

March  3. — Leonard  Jerome,  of  New  York,  dies  in  England. 

March  7. — Prof.  Franz  von  Miklossich,  of  Vienna Ex- 
Senator  Chilcott,  of  Colorado,  dies  in  St.  Louis. 

March  9.— Bishop  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  of  Massachusetts. 

March  10.— John  F.  Swift,  United  States  Minister  to  Japan,  dies 
in  that  country. 

March  14. — Dr.  Ludwig  Windthorst,  leader  of  the  clerical 
party  in  Prussia.... Alphonso  Miner  Griswold,  the  "Fat  Con- 
tributor. ' ' 


ADMIRAL    DAVID    D.    PORTER. 


CHARLES    BRADLAUGH 

CHARACTER  SKETCH  FOR  APRIL 

BY    MRS.    ANNIE    BHSANT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Character  Sketch  for 
this  month  has  been  fortu- 
nately intrusted  to  the  liands 
of  the  person  who  of  all  others 
was  most  competent  to  per- 
form the  task.  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  his  comrade  for  3^ears, 
knew  Mr.  Bradlaugh  better 
than  almost  any  other  living 
man  or  woman.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  estimate  of  her  ability 
and  her  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed by  him  shortly  before 
lie  died  in  an  article  written 
for  the  American  press,  from 
which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts : 

' '  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  as  an 
orator  has  few,  if  any,  equals 
amongst  her  own  sex  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1877, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  trial, 
jointly  with  myself,  for  pub- 
lishing the  Knowlton  pam- 
phlet. Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  paid  such  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Besant  for  her  talent  as 
an  advocate  as  is  probably 
without  parallel  from  judge 
to  prisoner  in  the  records  of 
English  trials. 

' '  To  compensate  her  for  the 
enforced  loneliness  of  her 
home,  Mrs.  Besant' s  ever-rest- 
less mind,  from  1877  until 
1890,  has  so  constantly  sought 
additional  toil,  that  it  is  won- 
derful she  has  survived  the 
incessant  struggle. 

' '  For  ten  years,  as  my  part- 
ner in  publishing  and  co- edi- 
tor with  me,  our  work  was 
common,  our  standpoint    on 

all  speculative  matters  was  the  same.  She  was  devo 
tion  itself,  enduring  much,  and  always  ready  to  labor 
and  to  suffer,  and  I  have  sometimes  sorely  regretted 
that  my  Parliamentary  work  broke  our  paths  some- 
what in  twain.  During  the  past  four  or  five  years 
her  sympathies  have  led  her  to  take  views  of  the 
remedies  for  social  misery  in  which  I  cannot  con- 
cur ;  and  she  has  found  guidance  to  a  mysticism 
which  seems  to  me  unsound  and  unreal.     But  of  this 
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I  am  sure,  that,  with  Lessing,  she  always  seeks  for 
truth,  and  will  never  hesitate,  whatever  the  personal 
consequence,  to  proclaim  in  turn  feach  truth  she 
thinks  she  has  found. ' ' 

The  Character  Sketch,  written  by  her  when  the 
grave  had  but  closed  over  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  does  not 
profess  to  be  an  impartial  summing  up  of  his  life's 
work.  It  has  not  been  the  object  of  these  Sketches  to 
be  a  judicial  verdict  on  a  man's  life  and  work.     It 
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lias  been  our  avowed  ideal  to  present  our  subject  in 
the  light  in  which  he  appeared  to  himself  at  his  best, 
rather  than  to  describe  him  as  he  appeared  to  his  ene- 
mies at  his  worst.  Partisan  journalists  of  the  baser 
sort  hare  done  their  worst  for  years  to  defile  this 
man's  name,  and  to  represent  him  as  a  kind  of 
unclean  Yahoo,  full  of  blasphemy  and  sedition.  Mrs. 
Besant's  picture,  painted  from  life,  comes  as  a  use- 
ful corrective  to  the  malignant  attacks  of  bigoted 
opponents.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bradlaugh  said  very  much 
that  was  painful,  even  revolting,  to  the  reverent 
mind.     But  wdiat  Christian  is  there  who,  on  reading 

Most  certainly  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  sketch  of 
my  dear  dead  friend  will  be  an  "impartial"  one. 
True,  we  may  see  faults  in  a  friend,  and  because  we 
see  them  claim  that  we  are  impartial  judges  of  his 
character,  but  that  is  a  mere  self-delusion.  Every- 
body knows  how  different  are  our  friend's  faults 
from  the  faults  of  our  enemy  ;  in  the  one  they  are 
the  mere  shadings  that  serve  to  show  up  the  lights  of 
the  character,  in  the  other  they  are  dark  stains  mar- 
ring all  beauty.  Where  there  is  strong  personal 
affection,  impartiality  is  a  mere  fagon  de  parler  :  we 
do  not  judge  our  friends,  we  love  them. 

Especially  difficult  is  it  for  any  of  his  contempor- 
.aries  to  judge  rightly  of  Charles  Bradlaugh.  His 
vivid  and  intense  personality,  his  imperious  will, 
his  imposing  physique,  acted  strongly  on  every  one 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  ;  all  he  touched  be- 
came either  his  friends  or  his  foes.  None  who  knew 
liim  remained  indifferent  to  him  ;  he  aroused  bitterer 
hatred  against  himself  than  did  any  other  man  of  his 
time,  and  he  awoke  more  passionate  enthusiasm  and 
devoted  love.  There  are  men  of  his  own  age,  and 
men  older  than  he  is — he  who  will  never  grow 
any  older  now — rough  men,  battered  by  toil  and 
hardened  by  lives  of  conflict  and  sour  endurance, 
who  were  rendered  prostrate  by  the  intelligence 
of  his  death,  and  cannot  rally  even  to  the  Avork  on 
which  their  bread  depends.  Not  to  many  is  it  given 
thus  to  bind  men's  hearts  to  his  own  so  closely,  that 
when  his  breaks  in  death  theirs  break  in  soitow. 
Yet  thus  it  was  with  this  dead  man.  Impartial 
judgment  cannot  yet  go  forth  and  stamp  its  verdict 
on  his  life.  But  far  on  in  the  twentieth  century, 
when  all  our  feuds  are  hushed  and  our  quarrels  still, 
when  burning  questions  are  cold  and  noisy  contro- 
versies lie  silent  as  that  Woking  grave,  then  shall 
History  with  her  calm  eyes,  free  of  passion,  read 
the  record  of  this  ended  life,  speak  her  judgment  on 
the  work  he  wrought  for  his  nation,  and  methinks 
that  then  his  memory  shall  pass  to  her  right  hand, 
not  her  left,  and  shine  for  ever  as  a  star  in  the  con- 
stellations of  England's  deathless  dead. 


Back  in  the  thirties — more  exactly  on  September 
26th,  1833 — in  Bacchus  Walk,  Hoxton,  the  baby  who 
was  to  be  Charles  Bradlaugh  saw  the  light  of  the 
world  that  was  to  offer  him  so  hard  a  problem. 
Father,  a  solicitors  clerk,  poor  and  mediocre ; 
mother  a.  gentle,  commonplace  woman,  so  far  as  I 


over  the  shameful  story  of  intolerance  with  which 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  treated,  does  not  feel  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  much  that  was  most  deplorable  in 
Mr.  Bradlaugh 's  teaching,  lies  at  the  door,  not  of  the 
Freethinker,  but  of  the  un-Christlike  Christian  of 
our  time.  That  this  resolute  soul  lived  and  died  do- 
ing so  much  good  work  for  the  poor  and  the  oppress- 
ed, although  without  the  conscious  inspiration  of 
Christianity,  should  surely  not  be  reckoned  so  much 
a  reproach  to  him  as  to  those  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  whose  bigotry  and  stupidity  drove  him  outside 
the  fold.  — Editor. 

have  been  able  to  gather.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  seems  to  have  made  a  very  strong  impression 
on  the  lad,  who  was  as  a  young  eagle  in  a  barn 
fowl's  nest.  The  father  was  fond  of  fishing  touch- 
ing at  this  one  point  his  remarkable  son.  Good  peo- 
ple of  an  ordinary  type — such  is  the  general  faint 
impression  left  on  my  mind  about  them.  His  sisters 
are  gentle,  sweet-natured  women,  who  have  never 
had  any  real  chance  in  life,  and  who  will  sorely  miss 
the  always  gentle,  helpful  brother,  who  had  gone  so 
far  away  from  them  and  theirs,  but  never  forgot  the 
tie  of  kindred  and  affection.  In  his  strong  intellect, 
marked  personality,  and  persistent  energy,  in  all 
the  proportions  of  his  virile  strength,  he  stands  as 
much  apart  from  his  own  family  as  from  average 
men  and  women,  offering  as  perplexing  a  problem  to 
those  who  see  in  the  individual  nothing  more  than 
the  outcome  of  physical  heredity  as  they  could  well 
essay  to  solve. 

When  little  Charles  Bradlaugh  w^as  old  enough  to 
learn  his  A  B  C,  he  was  sent  to  Abbe}^  Street  National 
School,  Bethnal  Green,  and  from  that  he  went  to  a 
boys'  school  in  Coldharbor  Street,  Hackney  Road. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  his  exiguous  education  was  fin- 
ished, so  far  as  his  parents  were  concerned,  for  the 
lad  was  needed  to  help  to  keep  the  home  together  ; 
but  he  had  already  begun  to  educate  himself,  and 
was  his  own  best  teacher  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
This  self -education  began  with  a  copy  of  Cobbett's 
"Political  Gridiron,"  found  among  his  father's 
books,  and  Charles  Bradlaugh,  cetat  ten,  laid  this  as 
the  first  brick  of  hig  edifice  of  self -culture.  A  half- 
penny was  soon  after  expended  on  ' '  The  Charter, ' ' 
and  behold  him  launched  on  the  waves  of  radicalism, 
which  he  navigated  during  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  life. 

From  twelve  to  fourteen,  Charles  Bradlaugh  was 
an  errand  boy  in  the  office  in  which  his  father  was 
employed,  and  at  fourteen  he  became  wharf  clerk 
and  cashier  at  a  coal  merchant's.  While  thus  em- 
ployed his  education  progressed  rapidly  ;  the  great 
surge  of  the  Chartist  movement  caught  him  up  and 
touched  the  boy's  ardent  nature  to  enthusiasm  ;  never 
did  he  lose  the  love  then  acquired  for  the  ringing 
songs  of  Ernest  Jones  and  the  rhymes  of  Ebenezer 
Elliott.  He  began  in  real  earnest  to  study,  to  think. 
He  was  too  poor  to  buy  books,  and  his  scanty  wages 
were  needed  at  home,  but  he  would  stand  at  the 
bookstall  of  some  good-natured  second-hand  book- 
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seller  and  devour  some  pages  of  a  political  treatise, 
returning  day  after  day  to  resume  the  reading  till 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  safely  lodged  in  his 
most  adhesive  memory.  Figure  the  boy's  disap- 
pointment when  some  thoughtless  person,  with  pock- 
ets better  lined  than  his,  came  along  and  bought  the 
book,  and  so  put  sudden  ending  to  the  study.  But 
now  and  then  a  book  was  bought, 
hardly  and  slowly  earned,  a  few 
pence  at  a  time,  when  the  boy  was 
sent  an  errand  and  omnibus  fare 
given,  and  he  raced  away,  his  long 
legs  skimming  over  the  ground 
faster  than  any  omnibus  could 
carry  him,  that  he  might  not  wrong 
his  employer  of  his  time,  but 
might  save  the  pennies  to  buy 
some  coveted  book.  ' '  Vocabula 
ries  and  dictionaries  I  used  to 
buy, ' '  he  has  said  to  me,  ' '  for  I 
could  get  most  out  of  them. ' ' 
And  then  he  would  buy  a  stray 
candle  and  sit  up  conning  his  treas- 
ured books. 

HOW  HE   BECAME   A   FREETHINKER. 

But  now  another  great  step  was 
to  be  taken.  His  political  educa- 
tion was  bowling  along  merrily 
under  the  impetus  of  Chartist 
meetings ;  his  theological  educa- 
tion was  to  receive  a  stimulus  in 
its  turn.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was 
earnest  in  his  religion  as  in  every- 
thing else  ;  in  him  all  the  motive 
springs  of  life  quivered  with  pas- 
sion, and  however  sternly  domi- 
nant the  intellect,  every  convic- 
tion burned  like  a  fire  within  him. 
He  could  never  hold  a  belief  half- 
heartedly, and  the  germs  of  that 
intensity  of  the  man  were  in  the 
boy  Chosen  to  prepare  for  confir- 
mation, as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  his  young  flock,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Graham  Packer,  clergyman 
of  his  parish  church,  St.  Peter's, 
Hackney  Road,  he  must  needs  study 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Alas  for  the  boy  !  he  found 
contradictions  that  puzzled  him, 
and  in  no  spirit  of  scepticism,  but  simply  desiring 
help  and  explanation,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Packer  and 
explained  his  difficulties.  That  this  boy  of  fourteen, 
who  was  expected  to  do  credit  to  his  spiritual  pastor, 
should  try  to  understand  instead  of  learning,  was 
too  much  for  the  reverend  gentleman's  patience.  He 
wrote  to  the  parents,  denouncing  the  lad  as  an  athe- 
ist, and  suspended  him  for  three  months  from  his 
office  as  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school.  This  treat- 
ment offered  no  solution  to  the  perplexities  in  which 


young  Bradlaugh  was  involved,  but  it  did  drive  him 
in  the  direction  of  freethought,  for,  too  proud  to 
attend  the  church  while  excluded  from  the  school,  he 
betook  himself  to  Bonner's  Fields,  where  political 
and  religious  discussions  were  held  on  Sundays.  He 
soon  began  to  take  part  in  these,  defending  Christi- 
anity against  its  assailants,  but  losing,  bit  by  bit,  in 
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argument,  the  faith  which  Mr.  Packer  had  main- 
tained only  by  terrorism.  So  things  went  on,  and 
the  end  of  the  three  months  did  not  see  the  teacher  back 
in  the  Sunday  school ;  and  months  passed  over,  and 
the  old  beliefs  crumbled  away.  A  debate  on  the 
' '  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  "in  1849,  gave  the  coup  cle 
grace  to  his  boyish  faith  ;  he  suffered  and  struggled 
and  prayed,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  clung  to  his  religion, 
but  it  melted  away  beneath  his  grasp.  At  Last,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1849,  he  made  one  last  attempt. 
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BRADLAUGH   AT  TWENTY. 

He  had  been  studying  Robert  Taylor's  "  Diegesis,  " 
and  he  asked  Mr.  Packer  to  help  him  to  find  some 
answer  to  it.  But  Mr.  Packer  still  ' '  owned  no  argu 
ment  but  force. ' '  and  the  fact  that  this  pertinaciously 
inquiring  lad  of  sixteen  had  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  sins  by  becoming  a  teetotaler,  rendered  desperate 
the  irate  cleric.  He  persuaded  his  employers  to  give 
him  three  days  in  wliich  ' '  to  change  his  opinions  or 
lose  his  situation  " — taking  the  very  means  to  stereo- 
type the  boy  in  his  views.  Even  then,  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  did  not  know  how  to  hesitate  between  personal 
advantage  and  honesty  of  life.  He  stood  to  his 
opinions  and  lost  his  situation,  and  went  out  alone 
into  the  world,  outcast  from  home,  knowing  not  how 
to  earn  his  bread,  a  boy  in  his  seventeenth  year  •  but 
in  his  dauntlessness,  his  nonesty,  his  determination 
to  be  true  at  any  cost,  he  was  even  then  the  Charles 
Bradlaugh  whose  watchword  was  ' '  Thorough  ' '  all 
through  his  gallant  life. 

HIS   YOUTHFUL  STRUGGLES. 

Now  came  an  interlude  in  the  way  of  an  industrial 
career  of  a  microscopic  and  short-lived  kind.  An 
old  Chartist  gave  the  young  outcast  shelter  for  a 
M^eek,  and  during  this  week  he  started  as  a  coal- 
merchant  But  as  he  had  no  money  to  buy  coals,  he 
had  to  sell  them  before  he  could  buy  them,  an  upside- 


down  way  of  conducting  a  business  which,  while  it 
avoided  the  danger  of  bad  debts,  did  not  lead  to  an 
extended  trade.  Still  he  had  one  good  customer,  a 
baker's  wife,  the  commission  on  whose  orders 
amounted  to  10s.  a  week.  Alack '.  The  good  soul 
learned  that  her  youthful  coal-merchant  was  an  infi- 
del, and  after  subjecting  him  to  a  searching  cross- 
examination,  she  declined  further  dealings.  ' '  I 
should  be  afraid  my  bread  would  smell  of  brimstone, ' ' 
she  declared,  and  not  a  lump  more  of  coal  would  she 
have.  The  coal  business  perished,  consumed  in  the 
flame  of  the  burning  orthodoxy  of  the  baker's  w^ife, 
and  after  some  further  struggling,  young  Bradlaugh 
found  a  job  of  selling  buckskin  braces  on  commission. 
Meanwhile  he  was  lodging  with  the  widow  of  Rich- 
ard Carlile,  a  good  and  staunch-hearted  woman,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  deep  respect  and  grati- 
tude. Here  he  learned  French  with  Mrs.  Carlile's 
children,  varying  the  proceedings  by  falling  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Hypatia  Carlile,  and  also  dili- 
gently studied  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Arabic.  On 
Sundays  he  trained  his  tongue  in  speech,  and  soon 
became  known  as  ' '  the  boy  orator, ' '  speaking  much 
on  religion  and  taking  active  part  in  the  sympathetic 
movements  in  favor  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  liberty. 
He  grew  tall,  gaunt,  and  thin,  with  long  arms  and 
legs  protruding  shamelessly  from  too  brief  garments. 
With  humorous  pathos  in  his  later  years  he  would 
describe  the  dismay  with  which  he  found  his  trousers 
ascending  towards  his  knees,  and  his  sleeves  crawl- 
ing towards  his  elbows,  while  his  toes  threatened 
emergence  through  his  boots,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  discovered  the  secret  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  had  worn  the  same  shoes  for  forty  years  without 
wearing  them  out. 

WHY   HE   ENLISTED. 

Despite  all  his  struggles,  the  lad  got  into  debt,  and 
his  pain  amounted  to  agony  when  some  friendly 
Freethinkers,  seeing  his  poverty,  made  among  them- 
selves a  small  subscription  for  him.  This  well- 
meant  kindness  touched  him  in  his  most  sensitive 
spot,  his  pride  and  independence,  and  as  he  walked 
along  near  Charing  Cross,  seeing  a  poster  oft'ering  a 
bounty  of  £6  10s.  to  recruits  for  the  East  India  Ser- 
vice, he  walked  to  the  place  indicated  and  offered 
himself  as  a  recruit.  He  was  accepted,  but  presently, 
to  his  astonishment,  found  himself  enrolled  in  the 
50th  Foot  of  her  Majesty's  army,  instead  of  in  the 
service  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company.  It 
appeared  that  one  sergeant  o^yed  a  man  to  the  other, 
and  paid  over  Bradlaugh  to  discharge  his  liability  ; 
but  Bradlaugh  objected  to  being  treated  as  a  chattel, 
and  proved  so  determined  that  he  was  allowed  to 
choose,  within  the  limits  of  the  English  army,  what 
regiment  he  should  be  drafted  into,  and  selected  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards.  So  there  he  was,  in  1850,  at 
seventeen,  a  recruit  in  the  red  jacket,  surely  the  very 
oddest  member  of  her  Majesty's  forces. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  liked  nothing  better,  when  in  a 
talkative  mood,  than  to  describe  his  experiences  in 
the  ' '  Old  Seventh  ' '  :  his  efforts  at  cooking,  the  wis- 
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dom  of  over-boiling  rather  than  under-boiling  your 
potatoes,  in  case  your  evil  cookery  should  lead  to 
your  being  pelted  with  them  ;  his  struggles  with  a 
troop-horse  who  knew  more  than  a  man,  and  who 
would  jvimp  forward  or  backward,  present  his  head 
were  his  tail  should  be,  and  otherwise  mock  at  the 
untrained  lanky  boy,  who  understood  soldiering  so 
much  less  than  he  did  himself.  Our  recruit  soon 
made  his  way  into  the  trust  and  even  affection  of 
his  comrades,  as  he  did  all  his  life  long  with  those 
among  whom  he  w^orked  ;  but  his  first  days  were  not 
happy  ones  :  they  were  spent  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
which  took  him  and  his  fellow-recruits  from  London 
to  Dublin,  and  he  was  very  sea-sick  and  ill  at  ease 
with  his  comrades.  They  mocked  him  for  his  shabby 
clothes  of  faded  black  ;  they  broke  open  his  box, 
pulled  out  his  books,  kicked  his  Greek  lexicon  to 
pieces,  and  nearly  doomed  his  Arabic  vocabulary  to 
the  same  fate. 

THE   SEA- SICK   RECRUIT. 

He  was  too  heart-sick  and  too  sea-sick  to  defend 
his  property,  and  would  have  left  the  ship  with  very 
little  glory  had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  that  touch- 
ed his  sense  of  justice.  A  storm  arose,  and,  it  being 
necessary  to  shift  the  cargo,  the  captain  offered  the 
recruits  £5  for  their  help.     The  task  over,  and  the 
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storm  passed,  the  captain  refused  to  give  the  money  ; 
there  were  murmurs,  but  no  one  dared  to  face  the 
captain  on  his  own  ship,  when  suddenly  the  lanky 
sea-sick  lad  sprang  from  the  crowd,  and  poured  out  on 
the  astonished  captain  a  flood  of  indignant  eloquence, 
reproaching  him  for  his  meanness  and  finally 
threatening  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Times!  The  cap- 
tain capitulated  before  the  vehement  orator,  and 
paid  the  promised  gratuity,  the  equally  amazed  re- 
cruits discovering  that  the  lad  who  had  seemed  so 
helpless  was  by  no  means  the  fool  he  looked.  Still, 
the  early  days  were  not  smooth  ;  he  annoyed  the  offi- 
cers by  being  a  stickler  for  the  Queen's  Regulations, 
and  amused  the  men  by  his  clumsiness  at  drill — the 
sense  that  he  was  compelled  to  learn  taking  all  the 
force  and  energy  out  of  him.  A  fight  with  a  bully, 
who  was  also  a  good  boxer,  was  one  of  his  early  steps 
to  popularity.  He  fought,  expecting  to  be  beaten, 
but  found  that  when  he  could  hit  his  enemy  the  ene- 
my was  obliged  to  fall  down.  Thenceforth  disregard- 
ing all  blows  aimed  at  himself,  he  knocked  his  oppo- 
nent down  as  often  as  he  could,  and  finally,  to  his  great 
surprise,  found  out  that  he  had  won.  ' '  No  one  can 
stand  against  a  blow  of  '  Leaves  ' ,  "  was  the  verdict, 
' '  but  you're  a  fool  to  get  in  the  way  of  his  fist. ' ' 

SOME   EXPLOITS   OF    ' '  LEAVES.  ' ' 

' '  Leaves  ' '  was  his  regimental  soubriquet,  for  he 
drank  only  tea  and  was  always  reading  books,  and 
when  they  found  that  being  a  teetotaler  and  a  student 
did  not  prevent  him  from  exhibiting  exceptional  phy- 
sical courage,  and  from  often  standing  between  them 
and  unfair  treatment,  the  name  of  ' '  Leaves  ' '  became 
one  of  affection  instead  of  contempt. 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  he  nearly  came 
to  grief.  At  Rathmines  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
preached  a  sermon,  which  was,  he  said,  above  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers  present.  This  annoyed  Private 
Bradlaugh,  and  he  wrote  to  the  preacher,  criticising 
the  sermon  and  pointing  to  various  blunders  contain- 
ed therein.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  regiment 
marched  to  church  as  usual,  but  ' '  Leaves  ' '  and  his 
comrades  were  prepared  for  action  if  any  further 
insolence  should  be  shown  in  the  pulpit.  A  contemp- 
tuous sentence  began,  and  in  a  moment  three  hundred 
heavy  cavalry  sabres  smote  the  floor,  unhooked,  and 
allowed  to  fall  in  one  mighty  crash.  An  enquiiy 
was  ordered,  and  Private  Bradlaugh  was  summoned, 
but  luckily  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  to  hold  a 
review,  and  no  further  action  was  taken. 

The  other  occasion  was  even  more  critical.  He 
was  orderly-room  clerk,  and  a  newly-arrived  young 
officer  came  into  the  room  where  he  was  sitting  at 
work,  and  addressed  to  him  some  discourteous  order. 
Private  Bradlaugh  took  no  notice.  The  order  was 
repeated  with  an  oath.  Still  no  movement.  Then 
it  came  again,  with  some  foul  words  added.  The 
young  soldier  arose,  drew  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and  walking  up  to  the  officer,  bade  him  leave  the 
room,  or  he  would  throw  him  out.  The  officer  went, 
but  in  a  few  moments  the  grounding  of  muskets  was 
heard  outside,    the  door  opened,    and    the   Colonel 
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walked  in,  accompanied  by  the  officer.  It  was  clear 
that  the  private  soldier  had  committed  an  act  for 
which  he  might  be  court-martialed,  and  as  he  said 
once,  ' '  I  felt  myself  in  a  tight  place. ' '  The  officer 
made  his  accusation,  and  Private  Bradlaugh  was  bid- 
den to  explain.  He  asked  that  the  officer  should  state 
the  exact  words  in  which  he  had  addressed  him,  and 
the  officer  who 
had,  after  all, 
a  touch  of  hon- 
or in  him, 
gave  the  offen- 
sive sentence, 
word  for  word. 
Then  Private 
Bradlaugh 
said  address- 
ing his  Colo- 
nel, that  the 
officer's  mem- 
ory must  sure  - 
ly  be  at  fault 
in  the  whole 
matter,  as  he 
could  not  have 
used  language 
so  unbecom- 
ing an  officer 
and  a  gentle- 
man. The  Col- 
onel turned  to 

the  officer  with  the  dry  remark  :  "I  think  Private 
Bradlaugh  is  right ;  there  must  be  some  mistake, ' ' 
and  he  left  the  room. 

HIS   LIFE   IN   THE  ARMY. 

As  orderly  clerk,  ' '  Leaves  ' '  had  a  pleasant  time 
enough.  He  used  to  read  at  night,  putting  his  candle 
into  the  muzzle  of  his  gun — a  reprehensible  practice, 
as  he  confessed  in  years  when  more  convenient  can- 
dlesticks were  forthcoming.  He  became  a  capital 
rider,  when  he  was  not  forced  to  learn,  and  got  on 
excellent  and  affectionate  terms  with  his  old  equine 
antagonist,  teaching  it  various  tricks  which  tended 
to  the  hilarity  more  than  to  the  orderly  drill  of  the 
regiment.  He  also  grew  into  an  admirable  swords- 
man, gaining  a  dexterity  that  in  later  years  often 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  up  to  1885  the  sword 
exercise  was  a  favorite  amusement  with  him.  It 
was  worth  while  to  see  him,  as  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  physical  vigor,  with  the  heavy  cavalry  sabre 
in  his  hand,  whirling  it  round  his  head,  making  tre- 
mendous cuts  to  right  and  left,  lunging  forward  with 
astonishing  reach,  with  lips  close  pressed,  eyes  flash- 
ing, face  and  form  alive,  instinct  with  energy  and 
fire  ;  ah  me  !  all  passed  away  now,  helpless  in  narrow 
coffin  with  the  earth  heaped  over  him  ! 

Ere  his  soldier-life  came  to  an  end  in  the  summer 
of  1853 — when  he  bought  himself  out  with  a  small  leg- 
acy that  came  to  him — a  curiously  characteristic  act 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  Inniscarra  peasantry.  A 
land-owner  had  put  up  a  gate  across  a  right  of  way. 


closing  it  against  soldiers  and  peasants,  while  letting 
the  gentry  pass  through  it.  ' '  Leaves  ' '  looked  up  the 
question,  and  found  the  right  of  way  was  real ;  so 
he  took  with  him  some  soldiers  and  some  peas- 
ants, pulled  down  the  gate,  broke  it  up,  and  wrote 
on  one  of  the  bars  :  ' '  Pulled  up  by  Charles  Brad- 
laugh, C.  52,  VII.  D.G."  The  lanidowner  did  not 
prosecute,  and  the  gate  did  not  reappear.  Many  an- 
other story  might  be  told  of  his  soldier-days,  but  I 
must  huriy  on  to  the  sterner  conflicts  which  lay  be- 
fore him.  He  left  the  regiment  with  a  ' '  very  good 
character, ' '  respected  by  his  officers,  who  had  learned 
his  value,  and  loved  by  his  comrades  all  round. 

A   SIX-FOOT   ERRAND   BOY. 

When  Charles  Bradlaugh  once  more  reached  Lon- 
don, he  found  his  father  dead,  and  his  mother  in 
need  of  help.  But  at  first  he  could  find  no  work, 
seek  it  as  he  might.  The  fine  soldierly  young  fellow, 
standing  six  feet  one  and  a  half  inches  in  his  stock- 
ings, with  his  bright  ingenuous  young  face  and  eager 
manners,  found  no  place  into  which  he  could  fit.  At 
last  a  chance  came,  a  chance  that  few  would  have 
grasped.  He  sought  work  as  a  clerk  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Rogers,  a  solicitor  in  Fenchurch  Street,  but  there  was 
no  vacancy.  As  he  was  leaving,  Mr.  Rogers  mentioned 
that  he  wanted  an  errand  boy,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Brad 
laugh  could  recommend  him  one. 

' '  What  salary  would  you  give  the  errand  boy  ?  ' ' 

' '  Ten  shillings  a  week. ' ' 

"  Then  I'll  take  it.  " 

"You!  " 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  told  me  how  astonished  Mr. 
Rogers  was,  how  he  suggested  that  the  place  was  not 
suitable,  and  how  he  himself  begged  to  have  it,  hu- 
morously pleading  that  his  height  would  not  prevent 
him  from  starving  if  he  could  not  get  work.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  at  last  persuaded,  and  young  Bradlaugh 
took  the  place.  Surely  the  queerest  of  errand  boys, 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  his  great  height  and 
soldierly  bearing,  with  his  wide  reading,  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  French, 
his  now -settled  political  and  theological  opinions, 
his  mastery  of  speech.  But  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  the  place  of  an  errand  boy  at  10s.  a  week  shows 
the  stuff  of  which  the  future  leader  was  a-building, 
and  that  readiness  to  do  any  work  by  which  he  might 
gain  his  bread  honestly,  never  dreaming  that  any 
form  of  labor  could  degrade  him  so  long  as  that  labor 
was  done  to  the  best  of  his  power.  But  a  young  fel- 
low of  his  rare  ability  could  not  long  remain  an  er- 
rand boy  ;  nine  months  after  he  entered  the  office  he 
was  the  head  of  the  common  law  department ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  tall  youth,  with  a  profound 
belief  in  his  own  capacities  and  knowledge,  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  chambers  of  judges,  doing  his  em- 
ployer's work  with  such  marked  success,  despite  his 
boyish  appearance,  that  the  conduct  of  cases  rapidly 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Charles  Bradlaugh  now  resumed  his  writing  and 
lecturing  work,  and  though  anonymous  letters  de- 
nouncing his  infidel  clerk  were 'showered  upon  Mr. 
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Rogers,  that  gentleman  never  put  on  him  the  slight- 
est pressure,  only  asking  that  he  should  not  let  his 
business  suffer  on  account  of  his  personal  work.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  Charles  Bradlaugh  adopted  the 
nom  de  guerre  of  ' '  Iconoclast, ' '  and  under  this  name 
lie  wrote  and  spoke  up  to  the  year  1868. 

A  GOOD  HUSBAND  AND  A  GOOD  FATHER. 

In  1854  he  married  Miss  Susannah  Hooper,  the 
daughter  o'  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  devoted 
admirers.  Mr.  Hooper  is  still  living,  very  old  and 
feeble  man,  but  to  the  end  ' '  my  son  Charles  ' '  was 
his  pride  and  glory  ;  he  had  heard  the  boy  speak  in 
Bonner's  Fields,  and  watched  him  with  unwavering 
admiration  until  the  grave  closed  over  him  before 
his  time.  ' '  He  is  a  good  man,  my  dear, ' '  old  Mr. 
Hooper  has  often  said  to  me  ;  "he  was  a  good  hus- 
band, and  he  is  a  good  father.  He  has  been  too  good 
all  his  life  to  everybody  near  him. ' '  No  man,  they 
say,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chamhre.  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  was  a  hero  most  of  all  to  those  who  lived  at  his 
side,  nearest  to  him  in  blood  or  friendship.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  testimony  to  his  worth  that  those 
who  were  closest  to  him  admired  him  and  loved  him 
even  more  than  any  other.  No  man  w^as  more  per- 
fect in  the  home.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  never  grum- 
bling about  food  or  other  trifles,  content  with  a  slice 
of  cold  meat,  plenty  of  mustard,  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  cup  of  tea — or  in  later  years  a  glass  of  claret — 
there  was  never  a  complaint  or  a  cross  look.  He 
could  enjoy  a  good  dinner  if  it  came  in  his  way  ;  he 
Twas  perfectly  content  with  the  plainest  of  plain  fare 


— the  very  easiest  man  to  please  that  any  one  could 
wish  for. 

AUDACITY   AND   LEGALITY. 

Now  began  that  long  series  of  political  and  theo- 
logical struggles  that  made  him  so  loved  and  trusted 
a  leader  of  the  democracy.  As  a  popular  leader  he 
had  two  salient  characteristics  :  consummate  audacity 
and  supreme  respect  for  law.  He  would  beat  his 
foes  with  legal  weapons,  and,  leading  his  followers 
into  the  most  apparently  defiant  acts,  he  would  throw 
over  them  the  impenetrable  shield  of  legal  right.  One 
of  his  earliest  audacities  showed  this  in  marked 
fashion.  Some  poor  men  had  saved  up  enough  to 
build  a  little  hall  in  Goldsmith's  Row,  Hackney, 
but  they  built  it  on  freehold  land  without  observing 
some  formality  which  would  have  secured  them  in 
possession.  The  freeholder  let  them  build,  and  then 
claimed  land  and  building  as  his  own.  The  men  in 
their  trouble  went  to  young  Charles  Bradlaugh,  who, 
finding  that  they  were  legally  in  the  wrong,  advised 
them  to  offer  a  rent  of  £25  a  year.  The  freeholder, 
charmed  at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  hall  without 
building  it,  refused  to  let  the  ground,  and  stood  on 
his  '  'rights. ' '  So  Mr.  Bradlaugh  picked  out  a  hundred 
reliable  men,  and  pledged  them  to  obedience  and  the 
maintenance  of  perfect  order.  He  then  went  with 
them  to  the  hall,  each  carrying  a  shovel,  a  crowbar,^ 
or  other  convenient  tool,  and  directed  them  to  level 
the  hall  with  the  ground,  and  carry  away  every  bit 
of  the  building  materials.  These  were  divided  among 
the  subscribers,  and  the  freeholder  had  his  land,  bare 
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as  at  the  beginning.  There  was  much  rejoicing  over 
the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
advised  his  friends  in  the  future  to  come  to  him  be- 
fore they  began  to  build  instead  of  when  they  had 
nearly  finished. 

THE  PROPAGANDA  OF  FREETHOUGHT. 

From  1854  onwards  were  waged  the  bitter  conflicts 
by  which  an  organized  freethought  party  was  built 
up  in  this  country.  A  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  experiences  in  these  years  will  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  occasional  bitternesses  of  speech  that,  isolat- 
ed from  their  contests,  and  divorced  from  the  oc- 
casions that  provoked  them,  were  used  by  the  baser 
of  his  opponents  to  exclude  him  from  Parliament. 

Wigan  was  one  of  the  towTis  visited  by  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  again  and  again,  until  he  became  as  welcome 
as  at  first  he  was  hated,  and  it  may  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  fashion  of  those  early  combats. 
The  local  clergy  stirred  up  in  the  town,  before  he 
arrived,  a  furious  feeling  against  ' '  the  infidel, ' ' 
and  the  hall  in  which  he  was  to  lecture  w^as  crowded 
with  a  hostile  audience  before  he  reached  it.  The 
windows  were  broken  from  outside,  while  the  crowd 
within  yelled  ;  the  rector's  secretary  forced  his  way 
in  through  a  window,  lime  was  thrown  in,  and 
water  poured  through  the  ventilators  on  the  roof. 
Nevertheless,  the  lecture  was  delivered,  but  matters 
became  more  serious  at  the  close.  The  crowd,  com- 
posed of  well-dressed  people,  rushed  around  him, 
from  behind,  spat  in  his  face,  and  he  was  absolutely 
alone.  But  he  walked  through  them,  unyielding, 
defiant,  and,  hundreds  as  they  were  against  one, 
his  magnetic  personality  triumphed  over  their  ha- 
tred. They  threw  stones,  cursed  him,  yelled  and 
hooted,  but  out  of  them  all  not  one  would  meet  him 
face  to  face.  Time  after  time  he  went  back  to 
Wigan,  until  all  rioting  ceased  and  welcome  grew 
clamorous,  as  courage  and  tenacity  worked  their 
inevitable  results. 

The  story  of  Wigan  is  the  story  of  a  dozen  other 
towns,  in  every  one  of  which  he  finally  won  the  day. 
Often  a  hearing  was  gained  from  a  yelling  crowd 
by  some  trick,  and  once  gained  the  hearing  could  be 
kept  by  the  orator's  tongue.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
knowing  he  would  be  met  by  a  noisy  crowd,  he 
filled  his  pockets  with  oranges.  His  rising  to  speak 
was  the  signal  for  an  indescribable  din,  which  no 
human  voice  could  dominate,  so  he  quietly  took  his 
oranges  out  of  his  pockets,  arranged  them  in  a  row 
on  the  table,  took  up  one  and  peeled  and  ate  it.  As 
he  began  upon  another  without  any  attempt  at 
speech,  curiosity  began  to  move  the  crowd,  and 
there  was  a  moment's  lull ;  he  lifted  his  eyes  :  ' '  Gen- 
tlemen, will  you  tell  me  for  how  long  you  are  going 
on,  so  that  I  may  know  if  I  need  send  for  more 
oranges?"  It  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  the 
people  had  expected,  and  they  roared  with  laugh 
ter.  In  a  moment  he  had  begun  his  speech,  cap 
tured  their  attention,  and  the  lecture  proceeded 
peaceably  to  its  close.  By  courage,  tact,  and  sheer 
ability,  he  had — when  I  joined  the  party  in  1874 — 


so  broken  down  violence  of  opposition,  that  I  was 
only  personally  assailed  with  physical  violence  on 
three  or  four  occasions,  and  in  every  large  town 
there  were  some  hundreds  of  "  Bradlaugh 's  men," 
ready  to  keep  the  peace  at  all  meetings. 

THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  FREE  SPEECH. 

The  establishment  of  the  legal  right  to  speak  freely 
on  religious  matters  was  yet  harder  to  win.  Here 
he  wore  out  his  antagonists  by  legal  devices,  the 
law  being  against  him.  Thus,  at  Devonport  he  had 
hired  a  field  for  his  lecture,  all  buildings  in  the 
town  being  refused  to  him,  and  he  was  arrested  by 
Superintendent  Edwards  when  he  had  only  uttered 
the  words  :  ' '  Friends,  I  am  about  to  address  you  on 
the  Bible. ' '  He  was  locked  up  and  bail  refused, 
kept  for  three  hours  in  a  stone  cell,  without  chair, 
light,  or  fire,  before  he  was  allowed  even  into  a  pass- 
age v/here  there  was  a  stove.  The  charge  of  blas- 
phemy broke  down,  the  police  having  been  in  such 
a  hurry  to  arrest  him  that  they  had  not  waited  for 
the  commission  of  the  offence.  Then  a  charge  was 
trumped  up  of  ' '  exciting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  assaulting  the  constable  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. ' '  There  were  seven  magistrates,  all  hostile  ; 
and  as  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  unbelievers, 
they  were  rejected  one  after  the  other  as  incapable 
of  taking  an  oath.  All  looked  well  for  the  Church, 
when  some  Nonconformists,  indignant  at  the  gross 
and  palpable  injustice,  came  forward  as  witnesses, 
and  the  magistrates  reluctantly  refused  to  convict. 
The  Devonport  Independent  speaks  of  the  admiration 
excited  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh 's  "remarkable  precision, 
his  calm  and  collected  demeanor,  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  his  own  case  as  well  as  his 
friend's. ' '  But  still  the  lecture  had  to  be  delivered, 
and  he  circulated  a  notice  that  he  would  deliver  it 
' '  near  ' '  the  Devonport  Park  Lodge.  There  was  an 
immense  crowd ;  the  superintendent  w4th  twenty- 
eight  policemen,  the  mayor  with  the  Riot  Act, 
soldiers  in  readiness,  to  resist  all  attempts  at  rescue. 
Placidly  came  walking  down  to  the  mt^eting- place 
the  young  man  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble, 
and  strolled  on  past  it  to  Stonehouse  Creek,  where  a 
little  boat  was  lying.  Nine  feet  away  a  larger  boat 
was  moored,  and  to  this  the  equable  young  man  was 
rowed.  There  he  stood,  and  proceeded  with  the  de- 
livery of  his  lecture,  after  polite  bows  to  the  super- 
intendent and  the  mayor,  who  knew  only  too  well 
that  the  water  in  Stonehouse  Creek  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  SaHash,  a  place  miles  away,  and  that 
their  warrants  did  not  justify  an  arrest  outside  their 
jurisdiction  ! 

BOUGHT   AT   A   HEAVY   PRICE. 

The  next  step  was  an  action  for  assault  and  false 
imprisonment  against  the  superintendent ;  it  resulted 
in  a  verdict,  but  the  special  jury  of  Devonshire  land- 
ownei-s  gave  the  atheist  only  a  farthing  damages, 
saddling  him  with  heavy  costs.  The  case  was  then 
carried  to  London,  and  pleaded  in  banco,  with  no 
further  legal  results  save  increased  costs ;  but  it 
taught  local  authorities  in  future  to  leave  freethought 
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advocates  alone,  and  provoked  many  expressions 
from  the  press  in  favor  of  free  speech.  The  Morn- 
ing Star  called  it  "  a  flagrant  denial  and  mockery  of 
justice, ' '  and  even  Punch  protested  against  ' '  mag- 
istrates becoming  judges  of  controversy  and  the 
policeman  enforcing  their  decrees. ' '  The  suit  was 
one  of  the  many  in  which  he  gained  much  for  Lib- 
erty but  nothing  for  himself,  save  a  load  of  debt 
which  kept  him  always  a  poor  man ;  and  though 
friends  all  over  the  country  again  and  again  raised 
money  to  reimburse  the  expenditure  thus  incurred, 
the  debts  were  only  lightened,  not  wiped  out,  and 
one  of  the  heaviest  losses  caused  by  such  fights  in 
late  years — the  canceling  of  lecturing  engagements 
and  paralyzing  of  work  necessary  for  the  earning  of 
his  living — was  never  taken  into  account  at  all. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  supposed  change  in 
his  methods  of  advocacy  in  his  later  years,  that  it 
seems  as  well  to  quote  here,  where  it  will  reach  so 
many  who  knew  him  not,  the  following  from  his 
own  pen  in  his  journal,  the  National  Reformer,  in 
February,  1868.  Surely,  this  is  not  the  writing  of  an 
uncultured  man,  brutal  and  coarse  m  his  controver- 
sial methods. 

I  am  an  infidel,  a  rough,  self-taught  infidel.  What 
honors  shall  I  win  if  I  grow  gray  in  this  career  ?  Critics 
who  break  a  lance  against  me  in  my  absence,  will  tell  you 
now  that  I  am  from  the  lower  classes,  without  university 
education,  and  that  I  lack  classical  lore.  Clergymen,  who 
see  God's  mercy  reflected  in  an  eternal  hell,  will  tell  you 
even  that  I  am  wanting  in  a  conception  of  common 
humanity.  Skilled  penmen  will  demonstrate  that  I  have 
not  the  merest  rudiments  of  biblical  knowledge.  I  thank 
these  assailants  for  the  past ;  when  they  pricked  and  stung 
me  with  their  very  waspish  piety,  they  did  me  good 
service,  gave  me  the  clue  to  my  weaknesses,  laid  bare  to  me 
my  ignorance,  and  drove  me  to  acquire  knowledge  which 
might  otherwise  never  have  been  mine.  I  pray  the  op- 
posing forces  to  continue  their  attacks,  that  by  teaching 
me  my  weakness  they  may  make  me  strong.  Some  (who 
have  no  taste  for  the  excavating,  tunnelling,  and  levelling 
work,  but  are  vain  of  having  shaken  hands,  or  taken  wine, 
with  the  chairman  of  a  completed  line  of  railway)  say  : 
"  Ok  !  a  mere  puller-down  !"  Is  this  so  ?  1  have  preached 
"equality,"  not  by  aiming  to  reduce  men's  intellects  to 
the  level  of  my  own,  but  rather  by  inciting  each  it  my 
hearers  to  develop  his  mind  to  the  fullest  extent,  obtaining 
thus  the  hope,  not  of  an  equality  of  ignorance,  but  of  a 
more  equal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  l  have  attacked  the 
Bible,  but  never  the  letter  alone  ;  the  Church,  but  never 
have  I  confined  myself  to  a  mere  assault  on  its  practices. 
I  have  deemed  that  I  attacked  theology  best  in  asserting 
most  of  the  fulness  of  humanity.  I  have  regarded  icono- 
clasticism  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  The  work  is  weary, 
but  the  end  is  well.  The  political  prisoner  in  the  Austrian 
dungeon  day  by  day  files  at  the  massive  chain  and  sturdy 
bar.  The  labor  is  serious,  but  the  reward  is  great.  Tell 
him  it  is  poor  drudgery  work,  and  he  tells  you,  "But  I 
toil  for  freedom  ! "  Watch  another  captive,  how,  with  an 
old  nail,  rusted  and  rotten,  he  picks,  atom  by  atom,  the 
mortar  from  between  the  stones  of  his  prison  wall.  Tell 
him  that  other  men  have  used  more  perfect  tools  ;  he  will 
answer,  "This  old  red-rusty  nail  is  to  me  bright  silver 
lever,  powerful  instrument,  for  it  is  the  only  tool  I  have 
wherewith  to  toil  for  liberty."  Tell  the  backwoodsman 
who,  with  axe  in  hand,  hews  at  the  trunks  of  sturdy  trees, 


that  his  is  destructive  work,  and  he  will  answer,  "  I  clear 
the  ground  that  plough  and  reaping-hook  may  be  used  by 
and  by."  And  I  answer  that  in  many  men — and  wome» 
too,  alas  !  — thought  is  prison-bound  with  massive  chains' 
of  old-church  welding  ;  that  human  capacity  for  progress 
is  hindered,  grated  in  by  prison  bars,  priest-wrought  and 
law-protected  ;  that  the  good  wide  field  of  common  hu- 
manity is  over-covered  with  the  trunks  of  vast  creed- 
frauds,  the  outgrowth  of  ancient  mythologies.  I  affirm 
that  file,  old  nail,  and  axe  are  useful,  and  their  use  honor- 
able, not  as  an  end,  but  as  some  means  toward  the  end 
for  which  all  true  men  should  strive — that  is,  the  enduring: 
happiness  of  mankind. 

UNCHRISTLIKE  CHRISTIANS. 

So  wrote  Charles  Bradlaugh,  surely  not  unworth- 
ily, just  eight- and- twenty  years  ago.  Was  this 
the  language  of  an  ignt)ramus,  an  untrained  think- 
er, a  brutal  controversialist !  It  may  be  asked,  ' '  But 
why,  if  he  were  such  as  you  depict,  should  he  have 
arouseo  such  bitter  hatred,  and  have  earned  such  a 
reputation?' '  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  When 
he  began  his  iconoclastic  work,  orthodoxy  was  rigid 
and  imperious,  and  any  who  challenged  the  in 
spiration  of  the  Bible,  eternal  torture,  or  vicarious, 
atonement,  were  looked  on  as  men  of  foul  lives,  seek- 
ing cover  for  sin  in  license  of  criticism.  No  one 
waited  to  hear  before  condemning,  to  examine  be- 
fore denouncing.  He  was  ' '  an  infidel, ' '  It  was 
enough.  Clergy  incited  their  flocks  to  mob  him,  to 
stone  him,  to  break  the  windows  of  the  hall  he  lec- 
tured in,  of  the  house  that  sheltered  him ,  and  if 
amid  a  crowd  of  howling  believers,  yelled  at,  cursed, 
struck,  he  let  fall  some  biting  sarcasm,  some  bitter 
jibe,  it  was  caught  up,  repeated,  exaggerated,  and 
scattered  broadcast  as  representing  his  general  style 
of  advocacy,  without  a  syllable  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  flung  forth. 

To-day,  largely  because  of  the  work  this  man  has 
done  for  liberty,  thought  and  criticism  have  become 
so  free  that  they  seem  a  matter  of  course,  and 
younger  men  cannot  understand  that  the  Charles 
Bradlaugh  they  knew  was  the  Charles  Bradlaugh  of 
thirty  odd  years  ago ;  they  think  he  has  changed, 
when  it  is  he  who  has  changed  public  opinion.  If 
Dr.  Momerie  could  preach  from  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  doctrines  that^  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  landed  him  in  jail,  he  has  to  thank  for 
his  liberty  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  that  band  of  men 
whom  he  inspired  and  led. 

The  tone  of  the  opposition  encountered  by  him 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  letter,  which  he 
printed  in  the  National  Reformer: 

"Newchurch,  May  1st,  1865. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Verity  yesterday  and 
laid  the  contents  of  your  letter  before  him,  and  although 
I  deem  it  low  and  contemptible  to  take  any  notice  of 
individuals  who  are  ever  and  anon  crying  out  against 
Christianity,  yet  for  the  sake  of  indulging  you  in  your 
worse  than  beast-like  propensities,  I  am  instructed  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Verity  is  waiting  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  or  any  other  fool  who  happens  to  be  so  mad  as. 
to  imbibe  your  empty  notions.     "Yours, 

"Thos.  Fielden." 
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The  "fool's"  answer  was,  at  least,  more  grace- 
fully worded  : — 

"Mr",  Verity  must  be  a  pleasant  man  to  encounter  if  he 
instructed  Mr.  Fielden  to  write  the  above,  and  in  any  case 
the  prospect  of  meeting  a  teacher  whose  disciple  pens  such 
an  epistle  is  an  enticing  one.  My  message  to  him  is  to 
accustom  himself  to  a  more  gentlemanly  and  less  scrip- 
tural style  of  communication.  Coarseness  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  virtue;  in  a  costermonger  or  a  piously  miseducated 
parson  it  is  to  be  looked  for;  in  a  public  speaker  or  writer 
it  is  better  avoided." 

IN  HYDE  PARK  AND  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

His  political  work  was  as  energetic  during  all 
these  years,  if  not  more  energetic,  than  his  anti- 
theological  propaganda.  He  came  prominently  be- 
fore the  country  in  1855,  w^ien  he  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  disturbances  at  Hyde  Park  in  that  year ;  his 
quiet  statement  that  he  went  to  the  park  because  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  had  prohibited  the  meeting — ' '  I  had 
not  heard  then,  and  have  not  heard  now,  that  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  has  any  power  to  forbid  my  going 
into  the  park,  therefore  I  went" — his  urbane  offer  to 
show  the  Commissioner  how  to  unhorse  an  aggressive 
policeman,  if  one  who  was  present  would  mount  his 
horse  then  standing  below  in  Palace  Yard,  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time. 

In  the  Reform  agitation  he  played  a  prominent  part, 
and  many  a  tale  is  told  by  London  reformers  of 
those  exciting  days  ;  how  he  charged  on  horseback  up 
the  steps  of  Trafalgar  Square  to  stop  some  stone - 
throwing  that  had  been  begun  near  the  National 
Oallery,  and  that  might  have  grown  in  a  few  min- 
utes into  a  riot  impossible  to  quell ;  how  he  frus- 
trated attempts  to  break  their  processions,  on  one 
occasion  having  a  hansom  cab,  with  a  protesting 
"swell"  inside,  lifted  off  its  wheels,  carried  bodily 
away,  and  deposited  in  a  side  street ;  how  he  cleared 
out  a  corner  where  a  number  of  thieves  had  congre- 
gated, with  a  heavy  riding  whip  as  his  weapon  ;  how 
he  stopped  the  commencing  fight  when  the  Hyde 
Park  railings  went  down.  All  these  stories  and 
many  more  are  written  in  the  loving  memories  of 
those  who  followed  him  and  found  him  always 
brave  and  true.  And  they  delight  to  tell  how  he 
would  defy  unfair  authority  under  shield  of  law. 

READY  TO  REPEL  FORCE  WITH  FORCE. 

'Thus  a  great  meeting  was  called  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  to  protest 
against  action  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons — a 
quite  illegal  thing.  The  meeting  was  forbidden,  the 
promoters  in  despair.  They  went  to  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  ;  he  called  the  meeting,  merely  changing  the 
form  in  w^hich  the  object  was  couched,  making  it 
legal  instead  of  illegal,  and  defied  the  authorities  to 
break  it  up.  So  again,  with  a  forbidden  Hyde  Park 
meeting,  he  informed  the  police  of  his  intention  ; 
sent  for  by  a  statesman  high  in  office,  he  repeated  his 
determination ;  told  that  the  meeting  would  be 
broken  up  by  the  soldiers,  he  gravely  thanked  his 
informant  for  the  warning,  saying  that  he  would  not 
iead  unarmed  men  into  danger  of  being  shot  down  ; 


that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  use  violence,  but 
that  if  violence  were  illegally  committed  on  the 
people,  peacefully  assembled  in  legal  meeting,  he 
would  repel  force  by  force.  Said  with  his  peculiar 
slow  gravity,  with  level- fronting  eyes,  the  menace 
v/ould  not  fail  of  its  full  weight.  The  statesman 
understood,  the  meeting  was  held,  and  no  attack  was 
made.  But  he  had  taken  all  his  precautions.  Two 
hundred  men  were  around  him,  ready  to  obey  him, 
and  had  the  soldiers  been  wickedly  sent  out  to  fire  on 
the  people,  he  was  ready,  as  he  said,  to  repel  force 
by  force,  to  guard  the  people  who  trusted  him  and 
answered  to  his  summons. 

HIS  SYMPATHIES   WITH  FRANCE. 

In  foreign  politics  he  took  an  active  part,  aiding 
in  the  famous  defense  of  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  in  1859, 
and  in  the  same  year  delivering  a  lecture  against  the 
French  Emperor  that  so  disturbed  the  occupant  of 
the  Tuilleries  that  representations  were  made  to  the 
English  Government,  and  the  London  hall  engaged 
for  the  lecture  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  police. 
He  hated  Louis  Napoleon  as  he  hated  few  men  :  "  Le 
sang  de  mes  amis, ' '  he  wrote,    ' '  etait  siir  son  dine. ' ' 

But  when  Napoleon  fell,  he  threw  himself,  heai*! 
and  soul,  into  an  agitation  to  prevent  the  English 
alliance  with  Germany  for  which  the  English  Court 
was  believed  to  be  working,  and  that  so  successfully 
that  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Government  of 
National  Defence,  which  w^rote  him  that  in  France 
he  would  always  be  concitoyen.  For  Prince  Napoleon 
(Jerome)  he  had  a  real  affection,  regarding  him  as 
exceptionally  able  and  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities ;  but  he  would  often  be  angered  by  the  indo- 
lence with  w^hich  his  own  active  nature  had  no  sym- 
pathy, and  by  the  folly  which  would  let  some  ti'ivial 
amusement  draw  him  away  from  great  affairs  of 
State. 

AN  ITALIAN    ADVENTURE. 

Italy,  too,  he  served  in  the  days  ere  Italy  became 
again  a  nation.  For  Mazzini  he  entertained  a  posi- 
tive veneration.  ' '  I  would  have  died  for  that  man, ' ' 
he  has  said  to  me — only  wishing  that  some  worldly 
insight  into  men's  characters  could  have  been  added 
to  the  courage  of  the  hero  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
saint.  Carrying  letters  from  Italy  to  Mazzini  in 
which  men's  lives  w^ere  hidden,  he  once  nearly  lost 
his  own.  The  Papal  gendarmes  boarded  the  vessel  in 
w^hich  he  was,  and,  all  persuasion  failing,  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  draw^  his  revolver ;  none  dared 
attack  him  in  front,  but  they  would  have  captured 
him  from  behind  had  not  a  plucky  American  sprung 
to. his  help  and  placed  his  back  against  Charles  Brad- 
laugh's,  arming  himself  with  a  chair  as  a  weapon. 
The  gendarmes  departed  for  fm-ther  orders,  and  the 
ship  was  out  of  reach  ere  thej^  could  return. 

He  had  one  purely  comical  adventure,  interesting 
only  in  showing  the  readiness  with  which  he  could 
extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty.  The  police  at 
Montalbo  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  revolver,  on  the 
ground  that  the  carrying  of  revolvers  w^as  forbidden 
by  the  Italian  law.     Having  already  found  it  useful, 
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he  declined  to  give  it  up,  and  a  struggle  for  its  pos- 
session was  imminent,   owner  and   policeman  both 

hanging  on  to 
it ;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was 
s  e  1  zed  from 
all  sides,  and 
was  obliged  to 
fall  back  on 
argument,  so 
lie  carefully 
(explained 
that  he  had 
insured  his 
life  in  the 
Life  Assur- 
ance Compa- 
ny, and  had  to 
do  with  the 
Sovereign  and 
Midland  As- 
surance Com- 
pany as  well, 
so  that  he  was 
bound  to  de- 
fend his  life  and  carry  arms.  This  argument  w^as 
too  much  for  the  police,  who  carefully  took  down 
the  imposing  titles  and  promptly  re- 
leased him,  revolver  and  all ! 

A  KNIGHT  ERRANT  OF  LIBERTY  IN  SPAIN. 

When  Spain  made  her  short-lived 
republic,  this  knight-errant  of  liberty 
went  to  Madrid,  in  1873,  crossing  the 
Carlist  lines  at  peril  of  life,  meeting 
with  some  curious  and  dangerous  ad- 
ventures— as  when  he  requisitioned  an 
old  chaise,  and  telling  the  driver  that 
if  he  stopped  on  miy  pretext  he  w^ould 
shoot  him,  and  the  driver  went  on  at  a 
furious  gallop  despite  yells  and  stray 
musket-  balls  from  Carlist  scouts,  rightly 
judging  that  the  bullet  in  the  revolver 
behind  him  in  the  grip  of  the  stern- 
speaking  Englishman  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  ill-aimed  shots  of  his 
countrymen  —  but  reaching  Madrid 
safely  and  delivering  to  Castelar  a  let- 
ter with  which  he  was  charged  from 
the  great  Republican  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham. '  'Caballero  Bradlaugh' '  was 
heartily  welcomed  at  Madrid  and  a 
state  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor, 
and  he  made  at  it  a  remarkable  speech, 
of  which  the  last  sentences  may  be 
given  here.  He  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  Eng- 
land might  be  republican,  and  he  con- 
cluded : 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  may  answer 
that  if  a  republic  could  come  to-morrow 
in  England,  without  force,  without  blood- 


shed, without  crime,  without  ruined'  cities  and  anger- 
maddened  peoples,  then  I  would  be  the  first  to  greet  it  and 
to  serve  it;  but  our  republic  will,  I  trust,  come.nursedi 
by  the  school,  the  brain,  the  pen,  and  the  tongue,  and  not 
heralded  by  the  cannon's  roar  or  carved  by  the  sword. 
Hence  it  is  that  I  say  I  should  prefer  to  work,  even  for 
twenty  years,  to  strengthen  men's  brains,  so  that  they 
may  know  how  to  keep  the  republic  when  they  have  won 
it,  and  that  it  may  be  an  indestructible  republic,  which 
shall  honor  the  destinies  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
serve  as  guide  as  well  as  mother  to  the  English-speaking 
races  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  told  that  Castelar,  baited  by  a  group  of  Intran- 
sigeantes,  at  last  angrily  told  them  that  Bradlaugh,  the 
red-hot  English  Republican,  w^as  far  more  reasonable 
than  they,  and  that  if  they  had  understood  the  speech 
he  made  they  would  have  thrown  him  out  of  the 
W' indow  instead  of  cheering  him  ! 

HIS  WORK  FOR   IRELAND. 

While  thus  aiding  foreign  people  in  their  struggles 
toward  liberty,  he  did  not  forget  a  people  nearer 
home.  He  recognized  in  Ireland  the  same  rights  that 
he  pleaded  for  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy  ;  he  took 
part  in  the  agitation  that  culminated  in  the  Fenian 
movement,  and  drafted  the  famous  manifesto — except 
the  proclamation  of  an  Irish  republic,  w^hich  he  pro- 
tested against  as  impracticable,  and  therefore  idle — 
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of  ' '  The  Irish  People  to  the  World. ' '  He  has  told  me 
much  of  the  secret  history  of  this  movement,  of  its 
leaders,  the  faithful  and  the  betrayers  ;  but  as  there 
are  still  some  people  living  who  might  suffer  from  the 
recital,  however  interesting  and  valuable  from  a 
historical  standpoint,  I  have,  as  yet,  no  right  to  break 
silence. 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  regarded  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  justifying  forcible 
resistance  to  the  Executive,  which  thus  became  tyr- 
ant instead  of  constitutional  ruler  ;  and  though  Cory- 
don's  personal  fear  of  the  consequences  prevented  him 
from  betraying  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  he  betrayed  others, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  s  connection  with  the  movement  was 
so  well  known  to  the  authorities  that  he  was  closely 
watched  by  the  police,  who,  however,  found  them- 
selves foiled  by  their  acute  quarry  In  1878,  w^e  find 
him  earnestly  urging  union  between  the  Irish  party 
and  the  English  Radical  party,  pleading  then,  as  he 
had  pleaded  for  three  and  twenty  years,  for  justice  to 
and  freedom  for  Ireland. 

THE   freethinker's   CLAIM   TO   AFFIRM. 

His  legal  conflicts,  maintained  through  all  these 
years  of  public  activity,  were  many  and  great.  Apart 
from  all  the  minor  struggles,  like  those  at  Devonport, 
he  had  two  great  and  prolonged  battles,  one  on  oaths 
in  courts  of  justice,  the  other  on  freedom  of  the  news- 
paper press. 

He  w^as  concerned  first  with  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  other  freethinker's  and  he  himself  suffered 
injustice  because  the  law^  permitted  them  neither  to 
swear  nor  to  affirm.  In  1867,  a  Christian  named  De 
Rin,  who  w^as  largely  in  debt  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
sought  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  debt  under  cover 
of  the  legal  incapacity  of  his  creditor  to  sw^ear  in  its 
proof.  The  battle  was  waged  in  many  courts  In  one 
the  judges  refused  to  hear  Mr  Bradlaugh  except  upon 
affidavit,  and  he  was  incompetent  to  make  an  affi 
davit ;  in  another,  he  could  not  give  evidence  ;  the 
case  dragged  on  wearily,  the  indefatigable  atheist 
finding  new  ground  on  which  to  proceed  after  every 
defeat. 

Meanwhile,  he  petitioned  Parliament,  he  agitated 
through  the  press,  and  in  1870  then  won  his  case,  but 
the  defendant  promptly  became  bankrupt,  so  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  never  got  his  debt,  and  was  left  crippled 
with  the  enormous  costs  of  the  three  years'  struggle. 
The  freethinker  became  a  competent  witness,  but  the 
champion  was  left  crushed  by  a  load  of  debt.  So  in 
the  later  oath  struggle,  the  way  to  all  future  free- 
thinker's is  open,  but  he  has  paid  toll  with  his  life. 

HIS   SERVICES   TO   LIBERTY   OF   THE   PRESS. 

The  other  great  conflict  was  against  giving  £400 
surety  against  the  appearance  of  blasphemous  or  sedi- 
tious articles  in  a  new^spaper  published  at  less  than 
sixpence.  The  law  was  one  of  the  Georgian  statutes, 
designed  to  prevent  a  free  press.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had 
refused  to  give  these  sureties  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  forfeit  them  in  every  issue  of  his  paper,  and 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  conduct  the  paper  at  so 
heavy  a  cost.     He  was  prosecuted,  and  penalties  of 


£20  per  coy^y  issued  were  claimed.  He  politely 
answered  that  he  did  not  keej)  so  much  money  at  his 
bank — the  paper  had  been  issued  weekly  for  eight 
years — and  printed  on  his  paper,  ' '  Prosecuted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney -General.  "  The  battle  was  long, 
and  he  tripped  up  the  Crown  over  and  over  again — 
the  w^hole  story  ought  to  be  read  in  detail  by  those 
who  w^ould  understand  his  extraordinary  readiness 
and  address — till  at  last  the  prosecution  broke  down. 
Just  then  the  Tory  Government  went  out  of  office, 
and  the  Liberals  came  in.  The  prosecution  w^as  again 
commenced,  and  again  fought  by  the  undaunted 
editor,  until  a  bill  was  brought  in  repealing  the 
statute  under  which  he  was  prosecuted,  and  a  stet 
processus  was  entered  by  the  Crown.  John  Stuart 
Mill  wrote  to  the  victorious  combatant  a  w^arm  letter 
of  congratulation,  saying  that  ' '  You  have  gained  a 
very  honorable  success  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the 
mischievous  Act  by  your  persevering  resistance. ' ' 

DEBTS   AND   DIFFICULTIES. 

Victorious,  yes  ;  but  again,  at  wiiat  a  cost !  The 
last  stroke  of  financial  ruin  came  to  him  in  his  busi- 
ness ,  large  orders  given  were  thrown  back  on  his 
hands  when  the  customers  found  he  was  ' '  Bradlaugh 
the  Atheist, ' '  and  he  consequently  determined  to  give 
up  all  business  and  trust  to  his  tongue  and  pen  for  his 
livelihood.  His  liabilities  were  enormous,  but  his 
honor  w^as  so  trusted  that  he  was  able  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy by  his  personal  promise  to  pay  if  time  were 
given  him.  He  sold  everything  he  possessed  except 
his  books  ;  his  home  that  he  had  got  together  by  hard 
w^ork,  his  furniture,  even  a  diamond  ring  given  him 
by  a  grateful  person  whom  he  had  helped.  He  sent 
his  children  to  school ;  his  wife,  not  physically  able 
to  bear  the  life  he  faced,  w^ent  to  live  with  her 
parents  in  the  countiy,  and  he  took  two  small  rooms 
in  Turner  Street,  Whitechapel,  for  which  he  paid  3s. 
6d.  a  ^veek,  and  where  he  remained  until  he  had 
cleared  off  most  of  his  liabilities.  He  then  moved  to 
lodgings  over  a  music  shop  in  Circus  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
his  daughters  joining  him  on  the  death  of  their 
mother  in  1877.  When  he  died  he  left  behind  him 
not  one  personal  debt ;  all  who  had  trusted  to  honor 
found  their  claims  discharged.  He  died  poor  indeed, 
w^th  no  personal  property  save  his  library,  his  Indian 
gifts,  and  his  very  modest  wardrobe  ;  but  he  left  his 
name  free,  his  honor  unstained. 

MR.   BRADLAUGH   IN  AMERICA. 

Part  of  his  debts  he  cleared  off  by  lectures  delivered 
in  America.  There  he  w^as  an  immense  favorite,  both 
as  speaker  and  as  man.  From  the  New  York  Customs 
officer  over  his  luggage,  as  he  chalked  it  without  ex- 
amination, ' '  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  we  know  you  here,  and 
the  least  we  can  do  for  you  is  to  pass  you  through 
comfortably, ' '  to  the  greatest  literary  men  of  the 
States,  all  united  to  do  him  honor.  The  Lotos  Club 
welcomed  him  as  a  most  honored  guest,  and  he  met 
there  a  crowd  of  celebrities.  At  Boston,  Wendell 
Phillips  took  the  chair  at  his  first  lecture,  Charles 
Sumner  gave    him   public    greeting,    and  William 
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Lloyd  Garrison  marked  his  approbation.  He  met 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  his  boyish  idol,  at  a  reception 
given  in  his  honor ;  made  friends  with  Bret  Harte, 
Washburne,  Vice-President  Wilson,  Joshua  B.  Smith 
(the  colored  senator) ,  and  many  another  good  and 
great  man. 

Twice  again  he  visited  America,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion nearly  leaving  his  life  there.  He  had  a  terrible 
attack  of  pleurisy  and  typhoid,  but  was  tended  with 
rare  skill  by  Drs.  Otis,  Leaming  and  Abbe,  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  New  York.  His  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  he  lay  facing  death  with  the  absolute  serenity 
characteristic  of  him.  His  patient  fortitude  and  per 
feet  calmness  saved  him,  they  said.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  one  terrible  struggle  at  the  idea  of  giving  up 
life,  and  work,  and  the  friends  he  dearly  loved  ;  but 
he  fought  it  down  and  conquered — tender  as  his  heart 
was.  his  great  fortitude  could  master  it — and  not  one 
thought  of  regret  touched  him  again.  Open  eyed,  he 
faced  death  and  measiu'ed  the  grave  in  his  pathway  ; 
desiring  to  live  but  not  afraid  to  die,  he  lay  patient, 
brave,  hopeful  always.  As  to  his  opinions,  the  very 
possibility  of  changing  them  never  came  within  the 
range  of  his  thought,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time. 
Thrice,  ere  the  final  blow  fell,  he  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  Death  and  blanched  not.  Opinions  that  were  good 
enough  to  guide  through  life's  complex  problems 
were,  to  his  brave,  straightforward  nature,  quite  good 
enough  for  facing  the  simple  stroke  of  death. 

MR.    BRADLAUGH   AS  A   FRIEND. 

My  own  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
dates  from  1874 ;  and  I  take  leave  to  say  that  while 
others  have  known  him  longer,  none  have  known 
him  so  intimately  as  I — in  his  hopes  and  his  fears, 
his  motives  and  his  dreams,  his  past,  which  he  un- 
rolled to  me  in  every  public  and  private  detail  as  a 
book,  his  future  plans,  which  now  may  never  be 
worked  to  their  foreseen  ends. 

Some  fancy  that  he  was  always  grave.  Before 
1881  he  was  the  veriest  boy  in  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
full  of  merry  jokes  and  gaiety,  overbrimming  with 
fun.  How  many  bright  memories  I  have  of  our 
excursions  together,  a  few  hours  snatched  from  our 
busy  lives,  in  which  all  business  was  forgotten  and 
time  ran  on  golden  wheels  !  Most  often  fishing  was 
the  amusement — his  one  passion  in  the  way  of  relax- 
ation— and  he  taught  me  the  mysteries  of  the  craft, 
but  always  considered  it  a  deficiency  in  my  charac- 
ter that  I  never  cared  to  fish  by  myself.  Often  the 
fishing  rod  would  be  left  behind,  and  we  would  walk 
or  drive,  wandering  far  through  Richmond  Park, 
sitting  under  the  splendid  trees,  and  discussing  the 
days  of  the  then  future,  when  he  should  be  law- 
maker and  play  his  part  in  the  council  of  the  nation. 
We  never  doubted  that  those  days  would  come  :  we 
always  realized  that  the  opposition  would  be  bitter 
and  the  victory  delayed  ;  but  in  all  our  outlooks  over 
the  future  we  never  saw  August  3d,  1881,  nor  caught 
glimpse  of  the  injustice  that  brought  him,  prema- 
turely aged,  to  his  grave.  How  he  would  often 
voice  his  love   of  England,   his  admiration  of  her 


Parliament,  his  pride  in  her  history.  Keenly  alive 
to  the  blots  upon  it  in  her  sinful  wars  of  conquest, 
and  cruel  wrongs  infiicted  upon  subject  peoples,  he 
was  yet  an  Englishman  to  the  heart's  core,  but  feel- 
ing, above  all,  the  Englishman's  duty,  as  one  of  a 
race  that  had  gripped  power  and  held  it,  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  those  he  ruled,  and  do  justice, 
since  compulsion  to  justice  there  was  none.  His 
service  to  India  of  late  years  was  no  suddenly  accept- 
ed task.  He  had  spoken  for  her,  pleaded  for  her,  for 
many  a  long  year,  through  press  and  on  platform, 
and  his  spurs  as  member  for  India  were  won  long  ere 
he  was  Member  of  Parliament. 

HIS   COURTESY   TO   WOMEN. 

One  trait  of  his  character  was  very  noticeable  and 
very  attractive — his  extreme  courtesy,  especially  to 
women.  This  outward  polish,  which  sat  so  grace- 
fully on  his  massive  frame  and  stately  presence,  was 
foreign  rather  than  English — the  English  being,  as  a 
rule,  save  among  those  who  go  to  Court,  a  singularly 
unpolished  people — and  gave  his  manner  a  peculiar 
charm.  I  asked  him  once  where  he  had  learned  his 
gracious  fashions  that  were  so  un-English,  and  he 
answered,  with  a  half  smile,  half  scoff,  that  it  was 
only  in  England  that  he  was  an  outcast  from  society. 
In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  he  was  always  wel- 
comed among  men  and  women  of  the  highest  social 
rank,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  unconsciously 
caught  the  foreign  tricks  of  manner.  Moreover,  he 
was  absolutely  indifferent  to  all  questions  of  social 
position  ;  j)eer  or  artisan,  it  was  to  him  exactly  the 
same  ;  he  never  seemed  conscious  of  the  distinctions 
of  which  men  make  so  much. 

How  much  I  personally  owe  him  for  wise  criticism, 
helpful  guidance,  careful  judgment,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  say.  He  used  to  be  my  sternest, 
as  well  as  gentlest,  critic,  telling  me  that  in  a  party 
like  ours,  where  our  own  education  and  knowledge 
were  above  those  whom  we  led,  it  was  very  easy  to 
gain  indiscriminate  praise  and  unbounded  admira- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  Christians  we  received 
equally  indiscriminate  abuse  and  hatred.  It  was 
needful  then  to  be  our  own  harshest  judges,  and  to 
be  sure  we  knew  thoroughly  every  subject  that  we 
taught.  At  the  time  when  I  discovered  that  I  had 
the  gift  of  speech,  and  began  to  taste  the  intoxica- 
tion of  easily  won  applause,  his  criticism  and  train- 
ed judgment  were  of  priceless  service  to  me,  and 
what  of  value  "^here  is  in  my  work  is  very  largely  due 
to  his  influence,  which  at  once  stimulated  and  re- 
strained. 

THE   STORY   OF   A  FAMOUS  TRIAL. 

In  1877  came  the  famous  ' '  Knowlton  trial, ' '  a 
trial  that  cost  him  more  of  pain  and  loss  than  any 
other  act  of  his  life,  and  brought  out  his  noblest 
qualities.  The  stoiy  is  simple  enough.  Dr.  Charles 
Knowlton  was  an  American  physician,  of  respecta- 
ble standing,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Rev  Mr.  Malthus,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
practically  futile  unless  married  people  were  taught 
to  limit  their  families  within  their  means  of  liveli- 
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hood,  he  wrote,  early  in  the  present  century  (some 
time  in  the  thirties) ,  a  book  on  the  limitation  of  the 
family,  entitled  the  ' '  Fruits  of  Philosophy, ' '  The 
book  circulated  in  America  and  in  England,  but  not 
very  largely.  At  the  close  of  1876,  it  was  suddenly 
attached  at  Bristol  and  at  the  beginning  of  1877  its 
London  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  Watts,  who  published 
also  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  myself,  was  prosecuted 
for  it  as  an  obscene  book.  He  pleaded  guilty,  to  our 
great  wrath  and  dismay  ;  and  as  the  question  was  of 
immense  public  importance,  being  notliing  less  than 
the  right  of  giving  to  the  poor  important  informa- 
tion at  a  low  price,  we  determined  to  become  pub- 
lishers and  reissue  the  pamphlet.  We  recognized  the 
horrible  misconceptions  that  would  probably  arise  ; 
he  believed  that  he  was  forfeiting  all  hope  of  sitting 
for  Northampton  ;  but  the  cry  of  the  poor  was  in  our 
ears,  and  we  could  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the 
population  question,  in  its  one  practical  aspect,  to  be 
crushed. 

We  did  not  like  the  pamphlet,  but  to  stop  it  was  to 
stop  all.  We  took  a  shop,  printed  the  tract,  sent 
notice  to  the  police  that  we  would  personally  sell  it 
to  them  and  did  so.  We  were  arrested  and  commit- 
ted for  trial.  We  moved  the  action  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  by  writ  of  certiorari,  granted  after 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  had  read  the  pamphlet, 
saying  that  if  it  were  an  obscene  book  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  he  would  refuse  the  writ. 
We  were  tried ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up 
strongly,  very  strongly,  for  an  acquittal,  but  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  condemning  the  book  while 
' '  completely  exonerating  ' '  us  from  any  wrong  in- 
tent. This  the  Judge  reluctantly  translated  into  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  then  let  us  go  on  our  own 
recognizances  for  a  week.  Subsequently,  the  Judge 
said  he  would  have  let  us  go  if  we  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court,  but  as  we  insisted  on  being 
contumacious,  he  must  sentence  us  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. After  which,  he  set  us  free,  on  our 
own  recognizances  again,  to  appeal  on  a  point  of 
law,  we  promising  not  to  sell  pending  the  appeal. 
The  appeal  was  successful,  the  sentence  quashed,  and 
we  recommenced  the  sale. 

Then  Mr.  Bradlaugh  took  the  aggressive,  and  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  police  for  retaining  our 


property,  the  pamphlets  seized.  He  was  successful, 
recovered  the  pamphlets,  and  sold  them  marked 
' '  Recovered  from  the  police. ' '  The  sale  continued 
for  some  time.  At  last  we  received  an  intimation 
that  no  further  prosecution  would  be  attempted,  and 
we  then  at  once  dropped  the  sale  of  the  book.  I 
wrote  a  pamphlet  containing  all  the  information 
given  by  Dr.  Knowlton,  but  less  antiquated  and 
more  concise ;  it  has  had  an  immense  circulation, 
and  no  prosecution  against  it  has  ever  been  attempted 
here.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was  attacked,  but  was 
vindicated  in  a  most  luminous  judgment  by  Justice 
Windmeyer,  of  the  Supreme  Court — a  judgment  that 
we  reprinted  here,  as  our  complete  justification. 
So  ended  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  indeed  we  suf- 
fered bitterly  and  were  fouled  by  every  insult  that 
profligates  could  formulate,  but  in  which  we  gave 
the  poor  knowledge  that  has  raised  thousands  out  of 
direst  poverty,  and  saved  thousands  of  poor  men's 
wives  from  despair. 

A   NOBLE   LIFE. 

With  this  hardly-won  victory,  I  close  these  poor 
notes  on  a  noble  life.  From  1880  onwards  all  the 
world  knows  how  Charles  Bradlaugh  fought,  how  he 
won  his  right,  how  he  passed  his  Oaths  Act,  how  he 
made  his  mark  in  Parliament,  how  the  world  caught 
some  glimpse  of  the  real  man,  how  the  Commons 
made  him  amends  as  he  lay  dying,  how  one  cry  of 
regret  went  up  beside  his  grave,  how  England's 
greatest  Minister  spoke  of  him,  erstwhile  despised 
and  hated,  as  ' '  that  distinguished  man  and  useful 
member  of  this  House. ' '  Man  of  unswerving  princi- 
ple and  unflinching  courage,  of  noble  ambition  and 
unfaltering  will,  of  keen  insight  and  strong  grasp, 
of  laborious  patience  and  overmastering  eloquence, 
he  would  have  done  yeoman  service  to  his  country 
had  he  lived,  but  he  would  have  been  no  greater  man, 
nor  left  an  example  more  inspiring.  To  us  who 
loved  him  the  loss  is  irremediable,  and  England  will 
seek  long  ere  she  find  a  sturdier  and  more  loyal  son. 
Without  faith  in  God,  but  full  of  love  to  man,  he  led 
a  pure  and  noble  life,  and  he  has  won  the  only 
immortality  his  strong  soul  craved,  the  memoiy  of 
honest  service,  faithfully  wrought,  loyally  rendered 
— deathless  memory  in  a  world  made  nobler  by  his 
living,  richer  by  his  sacrifices,  poorer  by  his  death. 
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ST.  JOHN   OF  ENGLAND. 

ON  THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 


WESLEY  THE  BOY  PREACHER  AT  OXFORD. 


"You   see    that    disc    of 
paint  on  the  side  of  every 
ship?"    said    Mr.     Annaud 
once  to  me  as  we  were  be- 
ing ferried  across  the  Tyue 
at  Shields.      ' '  I  never  see  it 
without  encouragement  and 
inspiration.   For  think  what 
it  means.     One  man,    plain 
Samuel    Plimsoll,  got    into 
his    head    an 
idea,  and  that 
idea   in   that 
one  man's  head 
was    strong 
enough     to 
splash    a    disc 
of  paint  on  the 
side    of   every 
ship  that  flies 
the   British 
flag.     It   is  a 
constant  re- 
minder of  what  one  idea  may  do  when  it  has  got  hold 
of  a  man, ' ' 

Plimsoll's  load  line  is  no  doubt  an  encouragement 
to  every  thinker  and  reformer,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
an  idea  materializes  itself  visibly  by  the  aid  of  the 
paint-pot  on  a  ship's  broadside.  But  far  more  en- 
couraging is  the  evidence  which  the  existence  of 
Methodism  affords  of  the  power  that  resides  in  one 
man's  one  truth,  and  on  that  account  I  write  this 
sketch  of  the  English  saint,  the  centenary  of  whose 
death  has  just  been  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
English-speaking  world. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  life  and  of  the  affairs 
of  men  are  all  more  or  less  colored  with  a  Methodist 
tinge.  Six  doors  from  my  father's  house,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Chapel  Street,  Howdon-on  Tyne,  stood  the  old 
brick  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Nearer  the  river,  visible 
across  the  farmyard,  was  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  from  whence  at  times,  when  the  windows 
were  open,  could  be  heard  the  lusty  singing  of  Re- 
vivalist melodies.  Still  further  away  stood  the 
chapel  of  the  United  Free  Methodists.  Each  of  these 
places  of  worship  represented  a  real  living  force  in 
the  life  of  the  village.  In  those  early  days,  before 
county  councils  were  dreamed  of,  and  when  there 
was  neither  a  parish  vestiy  nor  a  local  board  in  the 
district,  these  little  chapels  played  a  great  part  in  the 
education  and  in  the  civilization  of  our  New  De- 
mocracy. To  the  lanky,  white  haired  confectioner, 
who  made  his  living  by  selling  sweets  and  saved  his 


soul  by  leading  a  class  among  the  Wesleyans,  to  the 
coal- trimmer  who  held  forth  at  the  camp  meeting,  or 
to  the  shipwright  who  taught  in  the  Sunday  school 
among  the  Free  Methodists,  their  religious  societies 
were  far  more  important  than  either  parliaments  or 
public  boards.  Practically  for  our  village  in  those 
days  the  Established  Church  did  not  exist,  and  there 
w^ere  no  local  institutions  w^orth  the  name  but  the 
chapels,  of  which  there  were  four,  three  Methodist 
and  one  Independent.  All  the  training,  therefore,  in 
self-government,  all  the  associated  effort  for  mutual 
help,  all  the  culture  of  self  sacrifice  for  public  ends 
which  we  had  in  that  village,  we  received  from  the 
chapels  and  the  innumerable  societies,  social  and  re- 
ligious, which  sprang  iip  around  them.  These 
chapels  were  the  light  of  the  place.  Howdon  was 
far  from  being  an  ideal  community,  but  what  it 
would  have  been  without  the  chapels,  which  human- 
ized and  associated  and  christianized  their  members, 
I  shrink  from  imagining.  In  this  my  village  was 
but  a  faithful  type  or  sample  of  thousands  of  other 
villages  where  the  reality  and  force  of  the  spiritual 
impact  which  John  Wesley  made  u\)on  the  life  of 
England  can  be  gauged,  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  other  person  whom  you  meet  is  more  or  less 
under  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  was  laid  to 
rest  a  hundred  years  ago  this  month. 

To  most  English-speaking  folk,  St.  John  of  Eng- 
land is,  therefore,  the  most  real  and  most  familiar 
saint  in  the  calendar  of  our  race.  He,  more  than 
any  other  English  saint,  colors  the  life,  and  moulds 
the  views,  and  modifies  the  habits  of  English  speak- 
ing folk.  John  Knox  is,  no  doubt,  a  doughty  saint, 
whose  memory  is  rightly  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance by  the  Scots  wherever  they  w^ander,  on  sea  or 
shore.  For  a  stalwart  political  saint,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  served  the  Independents 
as  a  good  substitute  for  St.  George  ;  but  neither  Knox 
nor  Cromwell  affects  the  lives  of  so  many  men  and 
women  who  are  toiling  and  working  all  around  us 
to-day  as  does  John  Wesley.  There  are  nigh  upon 
thirty  millions  of  English-speaking  men  who  view 
the  next  life  more  or  less  through  John  Wesley's 
spectacles,  and  wdiose  round  of  daily  duty  is  directly 
affected  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  great 
Methodist  saint— the  Ignatius  Loyola  of  the  English 
Church. 

WESLEY  AND  LOYOLA. 

Betw^een  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
the  creator  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  there  is  a  parallel 
much  closer  than  many  good  Methodists  care  to 
admit.     Loyola  was  a  Spaniard  and  a  soldier,  Wesley 
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an  Englishman  and  a  parson,  but  after  allowing  for 
that  initial  difference  there  is  much  resemblance  be- 
tween the  man  who  saved  the  Papacy  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  man  who  saved  Protestantism  in  the 
eighteenth.  Loyola  is,  no  doubt,  a  much  more  pic- 
turesque and  a  more  heroic  figure.  The  brilliant 
cavalier  whose  leg  was  smashed  by  a  cannon  ball  at 
the  siege  of  Pampelvma,  set  about  the  task  of  rallying 
the  forces  of  Catholic  Christendom  in  a  manner  more 
worthy  of  a  countryman  of  the  Cid  and  of  Cervan- 
tes than  did  the  trim  little  man  who  was  reared  in 
Epworth  parsonage.  But  both  had  the  same  central 
idea  at  heart,  both  were  inflamed  with  a  passion  for 
souls,  and  both  sought  to  save  souls  by  organizing  a 
Eeligious  Order.  The  English  Church  in  those  days, 
being  a  distinctly  non-spiritual  and  Erastian  institu- 
tion, drove  out  the  man  whose  labors  might  have 
reared  an  invulnerable  rampart  for  Anglicanism 
throughout  the  world.  The  Roman  church  being 
wiser  in  its  day  and  generation,  has  garrisoned  its 
outposts  with  the  followers  of  Loyola.  The  story  is 
old  and  trite,  but  those  who  care  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject will  find  the  parallel  between  Loyola  and  Wesley 
and  Gen.  Booth  much  closer  than  fervent  Protestants 
generally  recognize. 

In  one  respect,  and  that  one  the  most  important, 
the  two  great  founders  of  the  rival  Orders  resembled 
each  other.  Both  must  have  possessed  an  iron  con- 
stitution, and  a  capacity  for  bearing  pam  and 
fatigue  almost  beyond  belief.  When  Loyola  had  his 
leg  crushed  it  was  badly  set,  and  had  to  be  broken 
again  in  order  that  it  might  be  reset.  When  it  was 
reset  a  piece  of  bone  protruded.  Loyola  had  it  sawn 
off.  He  then  had  his  leg  stretched  by  an  iron  boot, 
bearing  the  torture  with  the  stoicism  of  a  red  Indian. 
After  this  operation  he  lived  for  months  as  a  beggar 
in  the  streets  of  Manresa,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground, 
subsisting  on  roots  and  bread  and  butter,  and  scourg- 
ing himself  six  times  a  day.  On  one  occasion  he  lay 
unconscious  for  eight  days,  and  escaped  death  almost 
by  a  miracle.  He  then  begged  his  bread  through 
Italy,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  frequently  being 
almost  dead  from  hunger.  All  this  was  before  he 
began  the  constitution  of  his  Society.  Yet  he  lived 
to  be  sixty- five.  Wesley  lived  much  longer,  and 
although  he  never  subjected  his  constitution  to  the 
savage  barbarities  practiced  by  Loyola,  he  put  him- 
self through  a  regimen  severe  enough  to  have  killed 
a  dozen  ordinary  men. 

WESLEY'S  PHYSICAL  ENDURANCE. 

The  first  fact  about  Wesley  unquestionably  was  his 
physical  endurance.  Without  that  marvellous  body, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  tempered  steel,  not  even  his 
great  genius  would  have  left  so  deep  and  broad  an 
impress  upon  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is 
among  religious  men  a  tendency  to  despise  the  body, 
Ignatius  Loyola  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  on  his 
death  his  corpse  might  be  thrown  into  a  flaying 
place,  in  order  that  it  might  be  torn  and  pecked  to 
pieces  by  birds  of  prey  and  wild  animals,  as  it  was 
no  longer  anything  but  a  lump  of  clay  and  a  mere 


heap  of  refuse.     This  was  characteristic  of  the   in- 
gratitude of  the  spiritual  man.      Wesley   did  not 
carry  contempt  for  his  physical  frame  to  such  an  ex 
tent ;  and  assuredly,  if  ever  any  man  had  reason  to 
be  obliged  to  his  body,  it  was  John  Wesley. 

He  came  of  a  vigorous  and  prolific  stock.  He  was 
one  of  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  and  his  grand- 
mother had  survived  twenty-five  confinements ! 
Wesley  inherited  toughness  and  tenacity  of  life. 
When  he  entered  his  eightieth  year  he  had  no  more 
pain  or  bodily  infirmities  than  when  he  was  twenty 
five.  When  he  was  eighty-eight  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  land.  He  went  on  jlreaching  to  the  last. 
For  seventy  years  he  said  he  had  never  lost  a  night's 
sleep,  or  known  what  it  was  to  be  low-spirited  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  must  have  had  a  marvellous 
digestion,  and  a  constitution  without  a  flaw,  for  he 
was  in  trouble  like  other  men,  ana  had  even  more 
than  his  ordinary  proportion  of  unhappy  love  affairs. 
He  married  a  Xantippe  of  a  wife,  he  frequently  went 
in  peril  of  his  life  from  mobs,  and  he  had  upon  his 
head  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  flock ;  yet  all  these 
things  never  cost  him  a  night's  sleep,  or  gave  him  a 
fit  of  the  blues.  As  a  human  mechanism  he  must 
have  been  near  perfection.  He  was  a  little  fellow — 
not  much  bigger  than  a  Newmarket  jockey — standing- 
only  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  turning  the  scales  at 
122  pounds.  With  muscles  of  whipcord  and  bones 
of  steel,  with  lungs  of  leather  and  the  heart  of  a  lion, 
Wesley  was  always  in  fighting  trim,  without  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  bones. 

HIS   CAPACITY  FOR   SLEEP. 

When  crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  records  in  his 
diary  :  ' '  We  had  another  storm.  Our  bed  being  wet, 
I  laid  me  down  on  the  floor  and  slept  sound  till  morn- 
ing. And  I  believe  I  shall  not  find  it  needful  to  go 
to  bed  (as  it  is  called)  any  more. ' '  He  slept  out  in 
the  open  air  all  his  life  without  more  than  once 
catching  a  serious  cold.  He  records  that  the  fear  of 
lying  in  the  woods  is  a  mere  lion  in  the  way.  ' '  I 
have  lain  many  nights  in  the  open  air  and  received 
all  the  dews  that  fell, ' '  and  that  too  in  a  Southern 
swamp.  As  for  his  capacity  for  sleeping,  that  was 
phenomenal.  On  one  occasion  he  lay  down  on  a 
barge  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  He  wrapped  himself 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  cloak  to  keep  off  the  sand 
flies,  and  fell  fast  asleep  on  the  quarter  deck.  ' '  Be- 
tween one  and  two  I  awaked  under  water,,  be- 
ing so  fast  asleep  that  I  did  not  find  where 
I  was  till  my  mouth  was  full  of  it. ' "  But 
although  he  was  capable  of  sleeping  soundly  enough 
to  defy  the  trumpet  of  Israel,  he  did  not  spend  much 
time  in  bed.  His  sleep  was  deep,  but  not  long.  He 
went  to  bed  when  he  could  between  nine  and  ten. 
He  always  got  up  at  four,  and  to  this  practice  he 
largelj^  attributes  the  extraordinary  preservation  of 
his  faculties  in  extreme  old  age. 

When  he  was  eighty  he  said  he  imputed  his  im- 
munity from  the  weakness  of  advancing  years  to 
the  following  causes  :  "  (1)  To  the  power  of  God  fit- 
ting me  for  what  He  calls  me  to  ;   (2)  to  my  still 
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travelling  four  or  five  thousand  miles  a  year  ;  (3)  to 
my  sleeping  night  or  day  whenever  I  want  it ;  (4) 
to  my  rising  at  a  set  hour ;  and  (5)  to  my  constant 
preaching,  particularly  in  the  morning. ' '  Constant 
preaching  was  indeed  necessary  in  order  to'make  up 
his  recorded  total  of  40, 000  sermons.  His  usiml  time 
for  beginning  to  preach  was  5  o'clock  a.  m-  On  one 
occasion  he  preached  till  midnight  and  beg.'in  again 
at  five.     On  another  he  kept  at  it  for  fifteen  ho.uis  at 
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a  stretch.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  to  be 
three  hours  in  the  pulpit  at  one  time.  Nor  were 
these  sermons  mere  cottage -meeting  addresses. 
They  were — many  of  them — delivered  to  immense 
assemblages  in  the  open  air,  his  voice  being  dis- 
tinctly audible  at  a  distance  of  144  yards.  Repeat- 
edly he  roused  himself  from  a  sick  bed  to  address 
great  congregations  and,  strange  to  say,  instead  of 
being  exhausted,  he  seemed  actually  to  derive  fresh 
strength  from  the  effort. 

He  was  most  abstemious.     Occasionally  he  prac- 


ticed vegetarianism,  but  he  was  always  a  spare  eater, 
and  he  even  abstained  from  tea.  He  was  a  demon 
of  industry.  Always  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry, 
he  never  knew  what  leisure  was  from  the  time  he 
entered  college.  His  work  ought  to  have  worn  him 
out  by  the  time  he  was  sixty.  He  lived  to  be  eighty- 
eight,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  eighty-six  that  he 
began  to  feel  the  approach  of  old  age.  He  was  act- 
ive and  agile.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  saddle.  "Whatever  may  be 
thought  about  his  religion,  there 
is  no  human  being  who  would 
not  envy  his  physique,  really 
the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
fact  about  this  phenomenon  of 
tlie  eighteenth  century. 

The  second  thing  about  Wes- 
ley which  most  interests  me  is 
the  extent  to  which  Methodism 
owes  its  existence  to  the  insipi- 
ent  socialism  or  social  aspira- 
tions of  its  founder.  The  first 
decided  impetus  which  John 
Wesley  received  in  the  direction 
of  religious  activity  came  to 
him  from  the  condemned  cell. 
Wesleyans  are  as  ungrateful  as 
the  rest  of  mortals,  or  they  would 
have  rescued  from  oblivion  the 
name  of  the  poor  fellow  in  Ox- 
ford goal  to  whose  crime  it  may 
be  said  Methodism  largely  owes 
its  existence.  Morgan,  a  fellow 
student  of  Wesley's  at  Oxford, 
told  his  companions  of  a  visit 
which  he  had  paid  to  the  goal  to 
see  a  man  who  was  condemned 
for  killing  iiis  wife,  and  that 
from  the  talk  he  had  with  one  of 
the  debtors  he  verily  believed  it 
would  do  much  good  if  any  one 
would  be  at  the  pains  of  speak- 
ing to  them  now  and  then.  This 
was  so  frequently  repeated  that 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  went 
with  him  to  the  Oxford  Castle, 
and  the  result  was  that  they 
agreed  to  go  there  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Out  of  that  sprang  visit- 
ing the  poor  of  the  city.  Their 
father  wrote,  ' '  You  do  not  know  of  how  much  good 
the  poor  wretch  who  killed  his  wife  has  been  the 
providential  occasion. ' '  That  murder  therefore  may 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  starting  points  of  Meth- 
odism. But  although  I  have  made  the  strictest  in- 
quiries at  the  headquarters  of  Methodism,  I  can  find 
no  one  who  has  any  idea  who  the  murderer  was  or 
under  what  circumstances  he  committed  the  crime 
which  had  such  momentous  results.  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world  and  even  of  the  Churches ;  when 
a  founder  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  odor  of  sane- 
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tity  his  services  are  ignored.  Yet  in  the  evolution 
of  English  religion  that  poor  wife-killer  was  more 
important  than  half  the  Bpnch  of  Bishops. 

WESLEY   AS  SOCIAL   REFORMER. 

The  Methodist  movement  at  its  inception,  like 
that  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  its  latest  state  of 
development,  was  essentially  humanitarian.  The 
Wesleys  and  the  rest  of  Holy  Club  persisted  in  doing 
what  service  they  could  to  the  prisoners  and  two  or 
three  poor  families  in  town.  They  were  howled  at 
accordingly,  and,  in  making  efforts  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  scornful,  they  proposed  to  their  friends 
or  opponents,  as  they  had  opportunity,  a  set  of  ques- 
tions which  contain  in  germ  the  gist  of  "In  Darkest 
England. ' '  I  only  came  upon  these  questions  last 
month,  and  I  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  evidence 
which  they  afforded  of  the  spiritual  lineage  of  Gen- 
eral Booth's  scheme  that  I  renture  to  quote  them  at 
some  length : 

1.  Whether  it  does  not  concern  all  men  of  all  conditions 
to  imitate  Him  as  much  as  they  can,  "  Who  went  about 
doing  good  ? " 

Whether  all  Christians  are  not  concerned  in  that  com- 
mand, "While  we  have  time,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men  ?" 

Whether  we  shall  not  be  more  happy  hereafter  the  more 
good  we  do  now  ? 

Whether  we  can  be  happy  at  all  hereafter,  unless  we 
have,  according  to  our  power,  "fed  the  hungry,  clothed 
the  naked,  visited  those  that  are  sick,  and  in  prison ;  "  and 
made  all  these  actions  subservient  to  a  higher  purpose, 
even  the  saving  of  souls  from  death  ? 

Whether  it  be  not  our  bounden  duty  always  to  remem- 
ber that  He  did  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  for  Him,  who 
assures  us,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ?" 

3.  Whether,  upon  the  considerations  above-mentioned, 
we  may  not  try  to  do  good  to  those  that  are  hungry, 
naked,  or  sick  ?  In  particular,  whether,  if  we  know  any 
necessitous  family,  we  may  not  give  them  a  little  food, 
clothes,  or  physic,  as  they  want  ? 

Whether  we  may  not  contribute,  what  little  we  are 
able,  toward  having  their  children  clothed  and  taught  to 
read? 

Whether  we  may  not  take  care  that  they  be  taught 
their  catechism,  and  short  prayers  for  morning  and  even- 
ing ? 

4.  Lastly,  Whether,  upon  the  considerations  above 
mentioned,  we  may  not  try  to  do  good  to  those  that  are  in 
prison  ?  In  particular,  Whether  we  may  not  release  such 
well-disposed  persons  as  remain  in  prison  for  small  sums  ? 

Whether  we  may  not  lend  smaller  sums  to  those  that 
are  of  any  trade,  that  they  may  procure  themselves  tools 
and  materials  to  work  with  ? 

Whether  we  may  not  give  to  them  who  appear  to  want 
it  most  a  little  money,  or  clothes,  or  physic  ? 

Here  we  have  the  whole  principle  in  a  rudimen- 
tary form.  This  was  the  starting  point  of  Method- 
ism. General  Booth  has  simply  worked  back  in  his 
own  fashion  to  the  position  which  John  Wesley 
occupied  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  seven-and- 
twenty. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  laying  down  abstract  principles 
that  John  Wesley  showed  himself  the  genuine  social 
progenitor  of  the  Darkest  England  scheme.    He  start- 


ed the  poor  man's  bank,  and  the  poor  man's  lawyer, 
and  the  labor  factoiy  at  Whitechapel  is  but  a  devel- 
opment of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  unemployed 
Methodists  were  set  to  work  in  the  Society  room  at 
the  Foundry.  If  the  Wesley ans  had  but  followed  up 
these  beginnings  of  social  enterprise  as  zealously  as 
they  did  the  work  of  conversion  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  General  Booth.  And  here  I  pause 
to  make  a  curious  letter  extract  from  Mr.  Wesley's 
journal  of  May,  1739,  from  w^hich  it  will  appear  that 
in  his  strong  objection  to  committees  and  the  like 
General  Booth  is  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  spiritual  progenitor.  Speaking  of  the  room 
which  he  built  at  Bath  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  followers,  he  said  : 

I  had  not  at  first  the  least  apprehension  or  design  of 
being  personally  engaged,  either  in  the  expense  of  this, 
work,  or  in  the  direction  of  it,  having  appointed  eleven 
feoffees,  on  whom  I  supposed  these  burdens  would  fall  of 
course.  But  I  quickly  found  my  mistake;  first  with  re- 
gard to  the  expense :  for  the  whole  undertaking  must  have 
stood  still,  had  not  I  immediately  taken  upon  myself  the 
payment  of  all  the  workmen;  so  that  before  I  knew  where 
I  was,  I  had  contracted  a  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  I  presently  received  letters  from  my 
friends  in  London,  Mr.  Whitefield  in  particular,  that 
neither  he  nor  they  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
building,  neither  contribute  anything  towards  it,  unless  I 
would  instantly  discharge  all  feoffees,  and  do  everything 
in  my  own  name.  Many  reasons  they  gave  for  this;  but 
one  was  enough,  viz.,  "That  such  feoffees  always  would 
have  it  in  their  power  to  control  me;  and  if  I  preached 
not  as  they  liked,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  room  I  had  built." 
I  accordingly  yielded  to  their  advice,  and  calling  all  the 
feoffees  together,  cancelled  (no  man  opposing)  the  instru- 
ment made  before,  and  took  the  whole  management  into 
my  own  hands.  Money,  it  is  true,  I  had  not,  nor  any 
human  prospect  or  probability  of  procuring  it;  but  I  knew 
"the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  in 
His  name  set  out,  nothing  doubting. 

WESLEY'S  LABOR  FACTORY. 

That,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Here  is  John  Wes- 
ley's account  of  his  first  experiment  in  the  shape  of  a 
labor  factory : 

Monday^  November  3,  1740. — We  distributed,  as  every 
one  had  need,  among  the  numerous  poor  of  our  Society, 
the  clothes  of  several  kinds,  which  many  who  could  spare 
them  had  brought  for  that  purpose. 

Tuesday^  25. — After  several  methods  proposed  for  em- 
ploying those  who  were  out  of  business,  we  determined  to 
make  a  trial  of  one  which  several  of  our  brethren  recom^ 
mended  to  us.  Our  aim  was,  with  as  httle  expense  as 
possible,  to  keep  them  at  once  from  want  and  from  idle- 
ness; in  order  to  do  which,  we  took  twelve  of  the  poorest, 
and  a  teacher,  into  the  Society-room,  where  they  were 
employed  for  four  months,  till  spring  came  on,  in  carding 
and  spinning  of  cotton.  And  the  design  answered:  they 
were  employed  and  maintained  with  very  Utile  more  than 
the  produce  of  their  own  labor. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVAGE  CORPS. 

Next  year  he  determined  to  go  a  step  further  in  the 
same  direction.     We  read  : 

Thursday,  May  7,  1741. — I  reminded  the  United  Society 
that  many  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  had  not  needful 
food;  many  were  destitute  of  convenient  clothing;  many 
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were  out  of  business,  and  that  without  their  own  fault; 
and  many  sick  and  ready  to  perish ;  that  I  had  done  what 
in  me  lay  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  em- 
ploy the  poor,  and  to  visit  the  sick;  but  was  not  alone 
sufficient  for  these  things,  and  therefore  desired  all  whose 
hearts  were  as  my  heart — 

1.  To  bring  what  clothes  each  could  spare,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  those  that  wanted  most. 

2.  To  give  weekly  a  penny,  or  what  they  could  afford, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick. 

My  design,  I  told  them,  is  to  employ,  for  the  present,  all 
the  women  who  '^ire 
out  of  business,  and 
desire  it, in  knitting. 

To  these  we  will 
first  give  the  com- 
mon price  for  what 
work  they  do;  and 
then  add,  according 
as  they  need. 

Twelve  persons 
are  appointed  to 
inspect  these,  and  to 
visit  and  provide 
things  needful  for 
the  sick. 

Each  of  these  is  to 
visit  all  the  sick 
within  their  d  i  s- 
trict,  every  other 
day,  and  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  evening,  to 
give  an  account  of 
w^hat  they  have 
done,  and  consult 
what  can  be  done 
farther. 

It  was  John  Wes- 
ley who  estab- 
lished the  first 
medical  dispen- 
sary for  the  poor 
in  London.  He 
thus  records  the 
beginning  of  this 
good  work : 

Thursday^  Decem- 
ber 4. — I  mentioned 
to  the  Society  my 
design  of  giving 
physic  to  the  poor. 

About  thirty 
■came  the  next  day, 
and  in  three  weeks 

about  three  hundred.  This  we  continued  for  several 
years,  till,  the  number  of  patients  still  increasing,  the  ex- 
pense was  greater  than  we  could  bear;  meantime,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  many,  who  had  been  ill  for  months 
or  years,  were  restored  to  perfect  health. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  BANK. 

The  entry  which  contains  the  germ  of  General 
Booth's  poor  man's  bank  is  as  follows  : 

Sunday,  January  17,  1748. — I  made  a  public  collection 
toward  a  lending-stock  for  the  poor.  JOur  rule  is,  to  lend 
•only  twenty  shillings  at  once,  which  is  repaid  weekly 
within  three  months.     I  began  this  about  a  year  and  a 
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half  ago;  thirty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  were  then  col- 
lected; and  out  of  this  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  persons  have  been  relieved  in  eighteen  months.  Dr. 
W.,  hearing  of  this  design,  sent  a  guinea  toward  it,  as  did 
an  eminent  deist  the  next  morning. 

The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  is  very  much  like  a 

nineteenth -century  representative  of  this  "eminent 

deist, ' '  although  "Wesley  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

urged  by  his  followers  to  return  the  guinea. 

There  were  no  casual  wards  in  those  days,  but  the 

early  Methodists 
were  given  to  hos- 
pitality' after  a 
fashion  which 
now  exists  no- 
where in  Chris- 
tendom outside 
Russia.  How  far 
this  was  carried 
in  some  places 
may  be  seen  by 
Wesley '  s  entry  af- 
ter his  visit  to 
Tetney  : 

I  examined  the 
little  Society  at 
Tetney.  I  have  not 
seen  such  another 
in  England.  In  the 
class-paper  (which 
gives  an  account  of 
the  contribution  for 
the  poor)  I  observed 
one  gave  eight- 
pence,  often  ten- 
pence,  a  week ;  an- 
other thirteen,  fif- 
teen, or  eighteen 
pence  ;  another, 
sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two  shil- 
lings. laskedMicah 
Elmoor,  the  leader 
(an  Israelite  indeed, 
who  now  rests 
from  his  labor), 
"How  is  this?  Are 
you  the  richest  So- 
ciety in  all  Eng- 
land?" He  an- 
swered, "I  suppose 
not ;  but  all  of  us 
who  are  single  persons  have  agreed  together  to  give  both 
ourselves  and  all  ive  have  to  God,  and  we  do  it  gladly; 
whereby  we  are  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  entertain  all 
the  strangers  that  come  to  Tetney;  who  often  have  no 
food  to  eat,  nor  any  friend  to  give  them  a  lodging." 

THE  PRISON  MISSION. 

As  for  the  Prison-gate  Brigade,  Wesley  was  from 
first  to  last  a  great  missioner  to  the  prisoner.  It  was 
to  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  that  he  first  offered  the 
free  salvation  which  his  followers  are  now  offering 
to  millions  throughout  the  world,  and  he  ever  regard- 
ed it  as  a  great  privilege  to  minister,  to  the  con- 
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demned.     The  following  passages  might  be  mistaken 
for  extracts  from  ' '  In  Darkest  England  ' '  : 

Saturday^  February  3,  1753.  I  visited  one  in  the  Mar- 
;shalsea  prison;  a  nursery  of  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Oh  shame  to  man,  that  there  should  be  such  a  place,  such 
a  picture  of  hell  upon  earth  ! 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  I  visited  as  many  more  as  I 
could.  I  found  some  in  their  cells  underground;  others 
in  their  garrets,  half  starved  both  with  cold  and  hunger, 
added  to  weakness  and  pain.  But  I  found  not  one  of  them 
nnemployed  who  was  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.  So 
wickedly,  devilishly  false  is  that  common  objection, 
"  They  are  poor,  only  because  they  are  idle  ! "  If  you  saw 
these  things  with  your  own  eyes,  could  you  lay  out  money 
in  ornaments  or  superfluities  ? 

HOW   TO   EXTRACT   THE   POISON   FROM   RICHES. 

Wesley's  views  on  social  economics  were  strongly 
colored  by  his  religious  connections.  Regarding 
love  of  money  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  he  strongly  con- 
demned all  accumulation.  A  Wesleyan  millionaire 
M^ould  have  been  a  monstrosity  in  his  eyes.  One  of 
the  last  sermons  which  he  ever  preached  was  speci- 
fically addressed  to  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  that 
wealth  was  a  thing  to  be  regarded  with  dread  by  the 
sincere  Christian.  ' '  The  designedly  procuring  more 
of  this  world's  goods  than  will  supply  the  plain  nec- 
essaries of  life,  not  delicacies,  nor  superfluities — the 
the  laboring  after  a  larger  measure  of  worldly  sub- 
stance ;  a  larger  measure  of  gold  and  silver,  the  lay- 
ing up  any  more  than  these  ends  require  is  expressly 
and  absolutely  forbidden.  Whoever  did  not  abide 
by  this  commandment  practically  denied  the  faith, 
was  worse  than  an  African  infidel,  became  an  abom- 
ination in  the  sight  of  God,  and  purchased  for  him- 
self hell-fire. ' ' 

He  groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled  over  the 
economic  results  of  a  revival  of  religion.  Godliness, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  come,  naturally  brings  riches  in  its 
train.  Diligence  and  frugality,  the  children  of  true 
religion,  are  in  turn  the  parents  of  wealth.  But 
wealth  is  of  all  things  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  true 
religion.  Wesley  wrote,  ' '  I  fear  wherever  riches 
have  increased,  the  essence  of  religion  has  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion. ' '  But  as  by  the  nature  of 
things,  riches  must  increase  as  the  fruit  of  religion, 
he  found  himself  in  a  vicious  circle.  How  could  he 
escape  ?  '  What  way,  then,  can  we  take,  that  our 
money  may  not  sink  us  to  the  nethermost  hell?" 
His  only  suggestion — a  refuge  of  despair,  a  counsel 
of  perfection — was  the  command  that  the  true  Meth- 
odist should  give  away  his  substance.  ' '  Hoard 
nothing, ' '  he  preached  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death ;  ' '  lay  up  no  treasure  in  earth,  but  give  all 
you  can — that  is,  all  you  have.  I  defy  all  the  men 
upon  earth,  yea,  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  to  find  any 
other  way  of  extracting  poison  from  riches.  I  give 
you  this  advice  before  sinking  into  the  dust.  I  am 
pained  for  you  that  are  rich  in  this  world.  *  *  * 
'  However,  I  must  provide  for  my  children  !  '  Cer- 
tainly ;  but  how?  By  making  them  rich?  Then  you 
will  probably  make  them  heathens,   as  some  of  you 


have  done  already.  Secure  them  enough  to  live  on, 
not  in  idleness  and  luxury,  but  by  honest  industry. 
And  if  you  have  not  children,  upon  what  scriptural 
or  rational  principle  can  you  leave  behind  you  more 
than  will  bury  you?  Oh,  leave  nothing  behind  you. 
Send  all  you  have  before  you  into  a  better  world  ! ' ' 

These  injunctions  read  rather  oddly  nowadays, 
when  we  recall  the  miserable  response  that  the 
Methodist  world  has  made  to  the  appeal  to  commem- 
orate the  centenary  of  Wesley's  death  by  a  thank- 
offering  amounting  to  twopence -halfpenny  per  head 
for  all  those  who  are  called  by  the  Methodist  name. 
Such  a  twopenny-halfpenny  would  have  realized 
£150, 000.  The  utmost  to  which  the  generosity  of  the 
Methodist  world  could  rise  was  less  than  £11,500. 
Considering  that  the  Salvation  Army,  which  is  but 
of  yesterday,  and  which  has  hardly  any  rich  people 
in  its  ranks,  raised  last  year  £30, 000  as  the  result  of 
one  week's  self  denial,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  John 
Wesley,  if  he  were  to  come  to  earth  again,  would 
see  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Methodist  Socie- 
ties a  dismal  confirmation  of  his  foreboding  that, 
although  the  form  of  religion  would  remain,  the 
spirit  would  swiftly  vanish  away.  The  one  prophy- 
lactic against  this  continual  decay  of  true  religion 
was  giving — giving  on  a  scale  that  made  it  an 
almost  damnable  sin  to  leave  a  fortune  behind  you. 
Modern  Methodists  have  many  and  immense  virtues  ; 
but  if  John  Wesley  was  right,  they  are  exposing 
themselves  to  almost  certain  perdition  by  their  neg- 
lect of  the  one  remedy  by  which,  in  his  phrase,  they 
could  extract  the  poison  from  riches. 

WESLEY'S  LOVE   AFFAIRS. 

There  is  a  third  feature  of  Wesley's  character 
which  is  of  perennial  interest  to  all  men,  irrespec- 
tive of  religious  or  irreligious  opinion,  and  that  is 
his  relations  to  women.  The  love  affairs  of  great 
men  interest  all  men  because  love  is  the  rmiversal 
leveller,  and  the  greatest  of  men  in  the  affairs  of  this 
w^orld,  or  indeed  of  those  of  the  next,  has  no  advan- 
tage over  the  least  in  his  dealings  with  the  other  sex. 
There  is  no  counter-jumper  or  artisan  who  is  not  on 
a  level  with  the  Napoleons  and  Wesleys  when  love- 
making  is  concerned.  The  discernment  of  true 
affection,  the  capacity  to  evoke  it,  the  power  of 
bestowing  it — all  these  things  are  showered  indis- 
criminately upon  rich  and  poor,  small  and  great. 
The  great  principle  of  compensation  comes  in  here, 
and  the  poor  and  the  unsuccessful  who  are  fortunate 
in  love  feel  an  infinite  sense  of  their  own  superiority 
in  contemplating  the  mess  which  much  greater  men 
have  made  of  their  love  affairs.  If  ever  any  great 
man  afforded  an  abundant  stock  of  this  kind  of  con- 
solation to  the  envious,  it  was  John  Wesley.  His 
most  unlucky  experience,  it  must  be  adiiiitted,  goes 
some  way  to  justify  what  all  good  Methodists  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  the  beliefs  of  Rome 
— the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Thanks  to  that  dogma, 
we  are  cut  off  in  at  least  one  half  of  Christendom 
from  all  the  instruction  and  entertainment  that  can 
be  afforded  us  by  contemplating  the  spectacle  of  the 
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saint  in  love.  We  must  therefore  make  the  most  of 
Wesley,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  expe- 
rience is  not  exactly  edifying. 

When  Wesley,  in  1753,  thought  himself  near 
death,  he  composed  an  epitaph  for  his  tombstone,  to 
' '  prevent  vile  panegyric, ' '  which  ran    as  follows  : 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Wesley,  a  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning,  who  died  of  a  consumption  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  not  leaving,  after  his  debts  are  paid, 
ten  pounds  behind  him,  praying  God  be  merciful  to  one 
an  unprofitable  servant." 

Wesley  practised  what  he  preached.  He  lived  for 
some  years  on  £28  per  annum,  and  gave  away  all  the 
rest  of  his  income.  He  founded  a  charity  school  and 
a  home  for  poor  widows  and  orphans  in  connection 
with  the  foundry.  At  the  orphan  house,  Newcastle, 
he  established  a  Sunday  school  and  a  Bible  society, 
when  these  institutions  were  unknown  to  Christen- 
dom. 

A  PIONEER  OF  THE  CHEAP  PRESS. 

As  nearly  every  writer  on  Wesleyanism  dwells 
chiefly  upon  the  spiritual  side  of  the  work,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  me  to  dwell  principally  upon  the  solid 
secular  benefits  by  which  the  new  religious  order 
commended  itself  to  the  nation.  Apart  from  the  in- 
fluence which  it  had  on  public  and  private  morality, 
Methodism  was  invaluable  as  an  educational  agency. 

John  Wesley  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  a 
cheap  press.  He  appreciated  the  printing  press,  and 
by  its  aid  made  the  Revival  equivalent  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  university.  Having  a  desire  to  fur- 
nish poor  people  with  cheaper,  shorter,  and  plainer 
books  than  any  he  had  seen,  he  wrote  many  small 
tracts,  generally  a  penny  apiece,  and  afterward  sev- 
eral larger.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  pio- 
neer of  cheap  literature,  unlike  most  pioneers,  made 
a  substantial  income  for  his  enterprise.  ' '  Some  of 
these, ' '  he  says,  ' '  had  such  a  sale  as  I  never  thought 


output  of  literary  matter  is  probably  without  par- 
allel. 

HIS  POPULAR  MUSIC. 

It  was  not  only  in  cheap  literature  that  Wesley- 
was  a  pioneer.  He  played  an  equally  useful  part  in 
creating  a  popular  psalmody  and  hymnology.  He 
taught  the  English  people  to  sing.  The  Revival  was 
the  real  Democratic  College  of  Music  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  ' '  Exhort  every  one  in  the  congregation 
to  sing,  in  every  large  Society  let  them  learn  to 
sing. ' '  The  hymnology  was  the  first  popular  attempt 
of  English  Protestantism  to  blossom  into  song.  The 
hymnbook,  it  has  been  well  said,  was  the  liturgy  of 
the  Revival. 

HIS  SERVICES  TO   DEMOCRACY. 

The  indirect  effects  of  Wesley's  labors  were  evert 
more  important.  No  one  can  exactly  estimate  the  re- 
sults which  followed  his  labors  in  developing  habits 
of  association  and  of  self-government.  Methodism, 
rendered  modern  Democracy  possible.  It  accustomed 
its  members  to  give  and  take  of  public  life.  It 
taught  them  to  subordinate  their  private  interests 
to  the  general  good.  It  banded  men  together  for  al- 
truistic purposes,  and  taught  them  that  their  supreme 
object  in  life  should  be  the  salvation  of  their  brothers. 
The  class  meeting  became  a  school  of  government. 
The  local  Chapel  became  a  microcosm  of  the  Empire. 
Of  course  this  was  true  of  all  the  Non-conformist 
Churches,  but  it  was  most  true  of  the  latest  born  and 
most  vigorous  of  the  free  churches.  Methodism 
brought  men  out_of  their  narrow,  petty,  selfish  indi  - 
vidualism  and  associated  them  in  the  service  of  the  / 
whole  community.  It  found  men  as  so  many  grains 
of  sand.  It  compacted  them  together  into  concrete 
blocks.     It  recreated  society. 

WESLEY   AND  THE   NATIONAL  LIFE. 

If  this  was  so  in  the  village  and  in  the  town,  the 


of,  and  by  this  means  I  became 
rich. ' '  Wesley's  idea  was  to  con- 
dense all  Christian  literature  into 
manageable  compass.  His  Chris- 
tian Library,  in  fifty  volumes, 
which  he  published  at  a  net  loss 
of  £200,  was  a  bold  attempt  to  do 
for  the  choicest  works  of  practical 
divinity  what  the  Review  of  Re- 
views tries  to  do  for  the  mag- 
azines of  the  month.  He  wished, 
says  his  biographer,  to  place  the 
whole  range  of  such  literature 
within  the  reach  both  of  his 
preachers  and  his  people.  In  1771 
to  1774  he  published  an  edition  of 
his  own  writings  in  weekly  num- 
bers of  seventy-two  pages,  and  sub- 
sequently issued  them  in  thirty- 
two  small  volumes.  Considering 
that  he  travelled  about  250,000 
miles  in  order  to  preach  his  40,  - 
000    sermons,    this   extraordinary 
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same  thing  was  also  true  in  relation  to  the  nation  at 
large.  The  constant  tendency  of  the  English  people  to 
excessive  individualism  and  parochialism,  counter- 
acted in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  unifying  influence  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  counteracted  in  the  last 
century  by  the  centralized  administration  of  the 
Wesleyans.  The  politicians  and  statesmen  little  ap- 
preciated the  extent  to  which  the  solidarity  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  English  people  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  labors  of  Wesley.  For  nearly  forty  years 
this  man  was  little  more  than  a  highly  vitalized  hu- 
man shuttle  constantly  flying  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  national  loom,  and  weaving  together 
into  one  organic  whole  the  isolated  and  widely-scat- 
tered communities  which  made  up  the  English  peo- 
ple. And  what  Wesley  was  in  a  supreme  degree, 
that  all  his  preachers  have  been  in  a  less  degree  ever 
since.  The  Methodist  bodies,  with  their  itinerating 
ministers,  are  continually  weaving  closer  and  closer 
the  many-colored  strands  of  our  national  life. 

THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 

If  this  is  important  within  the  compass  of  these 
small  islands,  how  much  more  important  must  it  be 
in  the  immensity  of  sparsely  peopled  continents, 
where  the  Methodist  Churches  have,  for  nearly  three 
generations,  been  creating  a  nervous  system  for  our 
nascent  commonwealth?  The  travelling  preacher, 
with  his  Bible  in  his  saddlebag,  has  kept  the  outposts 
of  civilization  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  has  link- 
ed them  on  to  the  body  of  the  more  highly  advanced 
community.  From  the  standpoint  of  those  who,  like 
ourselves  regard  the  unitj^  of  the  English-speaking 
folk  as  one  of  the  supreme  ends  of  modern  politics,  it 
is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  John 
Wesley  and  his  work.  To  the  most  energetic  Chris- 
tian denomination  in  the  United  States  he  created  a 
new  tie  between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic.  Mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  Americans  regard  Epworth, 
and  Fetter  Lane  foundry,  and  the  City  Road,  as  the 
Mecca  and  Medina  of  their  faith.  Carlyle  said  that 
Shakespeare  by  his  genius  had  unified  the  English- 
speaking  world.  We  are  all  united,  he  said,  in  alle- 
giance to  King  Shakespeare.  That  which  Shake- 
speare could  not  do,  in  that  millions  never  read  his 
works  or  see  his  plays,  John  Wesley  has  done  much 
to  effect.  Among  the  influences  which  create  a  sense 
of  unity  among  our  Englishfolk,  that  of  John 
Wesley  stands  very  nearly  in  the  first  rank. 

THE   HAIR-SHIRT   WIFE. 

Jolm  Wesley  seems  to  have  been  from  his  early 
years  attracted  by  women.  His  biographers  record 
with  methodical  precision  and  chronological  order 
the  story  of  his  loves.  It  is  strange  that  after  being 
in  love  with  so  many  he  should  have  selected  the 
worst  of  the  lot  to  be  his  wife.  It  is  characteristic, 
however,  of  the  perversity  of  man,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  of  the  wisdom  of  a  Higher  Power,  that  the 
woman  whom  he  married  was  of  all  others  the  least 
fitted  to  render  him  that  help  which  men  seek  for 
in  their  wives.  Still  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
a  hair-shirt  is  sometimes  more  useful  than  the  soft- 


est and  finest  of  linen,  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  men  like  their  partners,  in  life  to  be 
helpful  in  a  nice,  comfortable,  consolatory  fashion, 
that  therefore  they  are  not  really  helpful  when  they 
deprive  alike  of  comfort  or  of  consolation.  A  certain 
amount  of  misery  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  character ;  it  is  the  bitters  of  life  which  are 
the  tonics  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  Higher 
Powers  seem  to  see  that  the  dose  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered so  effectively  as  through  wife  or  husband.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  at  some  men  or  some  women  save 
through  their  domestic  afflictions  ;  and  the  hair-shirt 
wife  is  no  doubt  often  a  more  valuable  helpmeet  than 
one  who  devotes  herself  with  love  and  loyalty  to 
smooth  her  husband's  path.  Wesley,  who  was  afflict- 
ed with  a  peculiarly  aggravating  variety  of  the  hair- 
shirt  wife,  ' '  repeatedly  told  a  friend  of  his  that  he  be- 
lieved God  overruled  this  prolonged  soitow  for  his 
good  ;  and  that  if  Mrs.  Wesley  had  been  a  better  wdf  e, 
and  had  continued  to  act  in  that  way  in  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  act,  he  might  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  his  great  work,  and  might  have  sought  too 
much  to  please  her  according  to  her  desires. ' '  This, 
no  doubt,  is  sound  philosophy.  As  one  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Revival  says,  ' '  the  bitter  is  sweet,  and  the 
medicine  is  food  ;  ' '  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  a 
termagant  Xantippe  may  be  more  useful  to  a  saint 
who  has  married  her  than  the  most  devoted  spouse. 
A  similar  line  of  reasoning  once  led  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  put  in  a  plea  for  his  countrymen  on  the 
ground  that  if  there  had  been  no  Judas  and  no  Cal- 
vary, there  could  have  been  no  redemption.  But  al- 
though it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  it  is  woe 
to  those  by  whom  it  come.  Paul,  no  doubt,  found 
his  thorn  in  the  flesh  troublesome  as  a  messenger  of 
Satan  sent  to  buffet  him.  Yet  it  was  sent,  and  it  no 
doubt  did  him  good.  So,  in  like  manner,  wives  like 
Mrs.  Wesley  are  useful,  but  their  utility  does  not 
make  them  any  the  less  like  the  Apostle's  thorn 
in  the  flesh.  ' 

HOW   MRS.    WESLEY    ' '  SOLD   THE   PASS.  ' ' 

Mrs.  Wesley  had  a  great  chance,  one  of  the  great- 
est chances  which  before  her  time  had  ever  been  giv- 
en to  her  sex,  viz.  that  of  showing  that  a  wife  was  ca- 
pable of  being  the  helpmeet  of  a  saint,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church  blundered  grievously  when  it  doom- 
ed its  priests  and  prelates  to  homeless  celibacy.  That 
there  are  w^omen  capable  of  responding  to  such 
an  opportunity  Mrs.  Booth  has  shown  in  our  time. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  woman  to  whom 
the  great  chance  came  betrayed  her  trust,  and  did 
everything  to  justify  the  bitter  sarcasms  and  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  the  enemies  of  woman  and  of 
marriage.  No  doubt  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  be 
the  wife  of  such  a  tireless  enthusiast  as  John  Wesley, 
especially  when  he  was  a  second  husband,  and  when 
the  marrage  was  barren  of  children. 

But  no  apolog}'  can  excuse  and  no  stretch  of  charity 
can  condone  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Wesley.  She  was 
emphatically  unworthy  of  the  supreme  position  to 
which  she  was  called.    Instead  of  being  a  ministering 
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angel  and  an  inspiring  genius,  sharing  all  her  hus- 
band's aspirations,  and  seconding  all  his  efforts,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  meanest  jealousies  and  devoted 
herself  to  traducing  the  character  and  embittering  the 
life  of  her  husband.  While  he  was  spending  every 
energy  in  unceasing  effort  to  save  the  world,  she  was 
running  round  with  scandalous  imputations  against 
her  husband,  rummaging  through  his  letters,  and  oc- 
•casionally  relieving  her  feelings  by  acts  of  personal 
violence.  ' '  John  Hampson, ' '  writes  Mr.  Telford, 
' '  one  of  Wesley's  preachers,  told  his  son  that  he  once 
went  into  a  room  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  w^here  he 
found  Mrs.  Wesley  foaming  with  rage.  Her  husband 
was  on  the  floor.  She  had  been  dragging  him  about 
by  his  hair,  and  still  held  in  her  hand  some  of  the  locks 
that  she  had  pulled  out  of  his  head.  Hampson  found 
it  hard  to  constrain  himself  when  he  saw  this  pitiable 
sight.  More  than  once  she  laid  violent  hands  upon 
him  and  tore  those  venerable  locks  which  had  suffered 
: sufficiently  from  the  ravages  of  time."  What  a 
spectacle  !  As  I  write  the  words  I  hear  the  mocking 
laugh  of  the  celibates  of  Eome.  It  reminds  me  of 
vv^hat  a  venerable  archbishop  said  once  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  Vatican.  I  had  been  arguing  as  usual  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  w^oman  as  a  human  being, 
entitled  to  the  full  franchises  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, when  my  venerable  friend  interrupted  me. 
"' '  I  see, ' '  he  said,  ' '  where  your  mistake  lies.  You 
think  women  are  good.  You  don't  know  women. 
We  do.  And  we  know  that  women  are  not  good,  but 
bad. ' '  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  wife  of  the  first 
English  married  saint  did  her  level  best  to  justify  the 
sweeping  censure  of  that  venerable  ecclesiastic. 

A  HEN-PECKED   SAINT. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  John  Wesley  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  biographers,  perhaps  the  most  touch- 
ing, because  the  most  human,  is  that  letter  of  his 
dated  Coleford,  October  23,  1759,  in  which,  after  some 
ten  years'  doleful  experience  of  the  she-fiend  whom 
he  had  wedded,  the  methodical  man  ventured  to  set 
forth  with  the  characteristic  precision  of  a  Puritan 
sermon,  the  various  counts  of  his  indictment  against 
her,  and  to  define  the  various  particulars  under  which 
it  was  necessary  for  her  conduct  to  change  if  their 
married  life  was  not  to  be  a  hideous  horror  of  desolate 
misery.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  with  its  ten 
statements  of  grievances  and  ten  points  on  which  he 
advised  her,  ' '  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  tender  love 
to  her  soul. ' '  But  what  a  picture  it  gives  of  the 
bitter,  poisonous,  petty  jealousy  of  the  ignoble  woman, 
fretting  and  darkening  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  holiest  of  men.  ' '  I  dislike, ' '  writes  the  hen- 
pecked saint,  ' '  (2)  not  having  the  command  of  my 
own  house,  not  being  at  liberty  to  invite  even  my 
nearest  relations  so  much  as  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
without  disobeying  you.  .  .  I  dislike  (7)  your 
talking  against  me  behind  my  back,  and  that  every 
day  and  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  making  my 
faults  (real  or  supposed)  the  standing  topic  of  your 
■conversation. ' '  Alas,  alas,  what  clouds  of  miasmatic 
mist  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  in  mid-heaven  from 


the  eyes  of    mortals  when  once    they  give  way  to 
jealousy ! 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  Mrs.  John  Wesley's  personal  incon- 
veniences and  spasmodic  jealousies,  which  seemed  to 
her  the  most  important  things  in  the  whole  universe, 
were,  in  reality,  almost  as  insignificant  as  her  neigh- 
bor's toothache,  or  the  agonies  of  a  sufferer  from 
delirium  tremens.  They  were  bad  to  bear,  no  doubt, 
but,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  to  the  world,  save 
only  as  she  ministered  to  her  husband's  usefulness,  as 
' '  a  quiet,  insignificant  person  known  and  loved  by 
God  and  me, ' '  as  he  told  her  once.  ' '  Of  what  im- 
portance, ' '  he  once  asked  her,  ' '  is  your  character  to 
mankind  ?  If  you  was  to  be  buried  now,  or  if  you  had 
never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of 
God?  ' '  No  loss,  but  gain,  so  far  as  Wesley  could  see, 
no  doubt,  and  even  now  I  can  hardly  resist  a  passing 
regret  that  such  a  creature  had  such  an  opportunity 
and  used  it  to  brand  deep  in  the  mind  of  man  an  im- , 
pression  of  the  utter  unworthiness  and  incapacity  of 
woman  to  fill  a  position  of  such  immense  responsi- 
bility. 

FROM   MRS.    WESLEY'S   POINT   OF  VIEW. 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Wesley  had  much  reason  to  complain. 
Wesley  could  say  with  perfect  truth,  ' '  I  love  you  still, 
and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  w^omen  as  the  day  I 
was  born  ;"  but  a  jealousy  such  as  raged  in  the  breast 
of  his  wife  scorns  such  fidelity  as  hardly  worth  priz- 
ing, of  course,  until  that  also  goes  ;  and  then  its  loss 
becomes  the  crowning  grievance.  In  Wesley's  case 
it  was  never  lost.  He  remained,  his  whole  life 
through,  free  from  any  reproach  save  those  so  liber- 
ally showered  upon  him  by  his  wife.  But  in  his 
position  he  was,  of  necessity,  brought  into  relations 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  many  women.  Women 
whom,  by  his  teachings,  he  had  snatched  from  the 
depths  of  remorseful  despair,  or  rescued  from  the 
blighting  boredom  of  vacuity  and  idleness,  adored 
him.  He  was  to  innumerable  women  all  over  the 
land  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  combined  with  his 
Divine  mission  a  peculiarly  charming  manner,  and 
whose  heart  was  brimming  over  with  sympathy  with 
all  w^ho  aspired  after  a  more  ideal  existence.  His 
kindness  of  heart,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation, 
his  continually  increasing  renowm,  and  a  certain  mar- 
vellous personal  magnetism,  made  him  the  object  of 
sincere  affection,  w^hich  was  all  the  more  freely  ex- 
pressed because  the  character  of  its  object  delivered 
it  from  the  faintest  taint  of  suspicion.  If  anything 
was  wanted  to  secure  Wesley  the  love  of  many  women 
it  was  the  open  secret  of  his  conjugal  troubles,  and  as 
in  those  circumstances  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
husband  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  hearty  detesta- 
tion of  the  offending  wife,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  Wesley's  wife  had  plenty  of  material  on  which 
to  feed  her  jealousy. 

A  MAN  ABOVE  SUSPICION. 

Abbey  and  Overton,  in  their  ' '  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, ' '  speaking  of 
this  side  of  his  character,  say  : 
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A  guileless  trustfulness  of  his  fellow-men,  who  often 
proved  very  unworthy  of  his  confidence;  and  akin  to  this, 
a,  credulity,  a  readiness  to  believe  the  marvellous,  tinged 
his  whole  character.  "  My  brother,"  said  Charles  Wesley, 
"was,  I  think,  born  'for  the  benefit  of  knaves.'  "  It  is  in 
the  light  of  this  quality  that  we  must  interpret  many  im- 
portant events  of.  his  life.  His  relations  with  the  other 
sex  were  notoriously  unfortunate ;  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
was  ever  uttered  against  him ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  it 
was  not  is  a  convincing  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  life;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
conduct  more  injudicious  than  his  was.  The  story  of  his 
relationship  with  Sophia  Causton  (Hopkey),  Grace  Mur- 
ray, Sarah  Ryan,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  widow  of 
Vazeille,  his  termagant  wife,  need  not  here  be  repeated. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  man  scandal  would  often  have 
been  busy;  but  Wesley  was  above  suspicion.  His  conduct 
was  put  down  to  the  right  cause,  viz.,  a  perfect  guileless- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  nature. 


GRACE   MURRAY. 

Of  all  these  w^omen  above  enumerated  the  only  fig- 
ure which  interests  our  sympathies  is  that  of  Grace 
Murray.  Grace  Murray  seems  to  have  been  to  John 
Wesley  what  Annie  Besant  was  to  Charles  Brad- 
laugh — with  this  difference,  that  an  unfortunate 
marriage  in  the  latter  case  put  out  of  the  question  the 
relations  which  were  contemplated  by  Wesley.-  To 
Grace  Murray,  John  Wesley  appears  to  have  been 
warmly  and  sincerely  attached.  She  was  a  young 
w^idow  of  thirty-two  when  she  had  nursed  him 
through  an  illness  that  overtook  him  at  Newcastle. 
She  was  a  fervent  Methodist,  zealous  in  all  good 
works.  ' '  She  was  housekeeper  at  the  Orphan  House, 
she  had  a  hundred  members  in  her  classes,  met  a 
'  band  '  each  day  of  the  week  and  visited  the  neigh- 
boring villages  to  read  and  pray  with  the  people. ' ' 
She  was  the  nurse  of  the  preachers,  and,  after  she  had 
accepted  Wesley's  offer  of  marriage,  she  travelled 
with  him  about  the  country,  much  as  Mrs.  Besant 
accompanied  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  those  lecturing  tours, 
which  led  jealousy  and  calumny  to  follow  them  with 
detectives,  only  to  discover  that  there  was  nothing 
which  had  even  a  colorable  semblance  of  wrong- 
doing. Mr.  Telford,  who  tells  the  story  of  Wesley's 
love  affairs  with  commendable  frankness,  says  that 
immediately  after  their  engagement,  Wesley  took  her 
with  him  through  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where 
she  was  unspeakably  useful  both  to  him  and  to  the 
Societies.  In  the  following  year  she  went  with 
Wesley  over  to  Ireland.  ' '  For  three  months  she 
was  his  constant  companion.  She  examined  all  the 
women  in  the  smaller  Societies,  settled  the  female 
bands,  visited  the  sick,  and  prayed  with  the  peni- 
tent. She  anticipated  all  Wesley's  wants,  acted  as 
his  monitor  when  she  thought  she  saw  anything 
amiss  in  his  behaviour,  etc.  etc. ' '  All  this  time  the 
good  lady  was  distracted  by  the  claims  of  another 
lover,  one  John  Bennet,  a  preacher  of  Wesley's  whom 
she  subsequently  married,  although  she  had  declared 
to  Wesley,  ' '  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  better  than 
ever  I  loved  John  Bennet  in  my  life,  but  I  am  afraid 
if  I  don't  marry  him  he'll  run  mad. ' ' 


CHARLES    WESLEY'S  MISCHIEVOUS  MEDDLING. 

Still  she  would  have  married  Wesley  and  risked 
Bennet 's  madness  but  for  the  interference  of  that 
meddling  marplot  of  a  Charles  Wesley,  who  having 
himself  married  a  Welsh  squire's  daughter,  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  his  brother  as  married  to  one 
who  had  been  a  servant.  Charles  told  John  that  if 
he  married  so  mean  a  woman  their  preachers  would 
leave  them,  and  their  Societies  would  be  scattered. 
John  refused  to  be  dismayed,  whereupon,  Charles 
taking  horse  to  Newcastle,  met  Grace  Murray,  and 
declared,  ' '  Grace  Murray,  you  have  broken  my 
heart. ' '  Thereupon  explanations  f ollo^ved,  and 
Grace  Murray,  thinking  that  if  she  married  Wesley 
Bennet  would  go  mad,  the  Wesley  family  would  be 
broken  up,  and  in  Charles's  opinion  the  Methodist 
Society  ruined,  married  Bennet  within  a  week. 
Charles  Wesley  had  carried  his  point.  John  was  fu- 
rious, not  without  reason.  He  seems  to  have  been 
really  devoted  to  Grace  Murray.  For  ten  years  it 
seemed  as  if  God  had  been  preparing  a  fellow- la- 
borer for  him,  and  now  she  was  suddenly  snatched 
from  his  side.  ' '  I  fasted  and  prayed  and  strove  all 
I  could, ' '  he  says,  simply,  ' '  but  the  sons  of  Zeruiah 
were  too  hard  for  me.  The  whole  w^orld  fought 
against  me,  but,  above  all,  my  own  familiar  friend. ' ' 
That  ' '  fatal  irrevocable  stroke  ' '  dealt  him  by  the 
hand  of  Charles,  led  him  to  declare,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  wrath,  ' '  I  renounce  all  intercourse  with  you, 
but  what  I  would  have  with  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican. ' '  The  brothers,  how^ever,  were  "reconciled, 
and  Wesley,  deprived  of  the  woman  who  might  have 
been  an  earlier  Mrs.  Booth,  went  forward  to  meet 
his  doom  in  the  shape  of  the  widow  Vazeille.  For 
twenty  years  he  endured  her  intolerable  temper,  un- 
til at  last  one  fine  day  she  deserted  him.  His  entry 
in  his  journal,  ' '  Non  earn  reliqui,  non  dimisi,  non 
revocabo  "  ( "  I  have  not  left  her,  I  have  not  sent  her 
away,  I  will  not  call  her  back  ") ,  has  the  sententious 
cheerfulness  of  an  epitaph,  and  denotes  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  must  have  hailed  his  deliverance 
from  his  domestic  hell. 

Of  Wesley  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  religious 
teacher,  so  many  volumes  have  been  w^ritten  that  I 
need  say  little  here.  It  came,  however,  upon  me 
with  the  flash  of  a  sudden  surprise  to  discover  last 
month  that  in  founding  my  Association  of  Helpers  I 
was  unconsciously  plagiarising  John  Wesley.  His 
preachers  were  at  the  first  not  known  as  preachers, 
but  as  Helpers,  and  his  superintendents  were  called 
Assistants.  I  have,  however,  never  ventured  to  sug- 
gest for  my  Helpers  any  such  austere  standard  as 
Wesley  laid  down  in  the  following  rules  for  a 
Helper. 

RULES  OF   A   HELPER.  » 

1.  Never  be  unemployed  a  moment;  never  be  triflingly 
employed.  Never  while  away  time;  neither  spend  any 
more  time  at  any  place  than  is  strictl)'  necessary. 

2.  Be  serious.  Let  your  motto  be  Holiness  to  the  Lord. 
Avoid  all  lightness,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking. 

3.  Converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with  women,  par- 
ticularly with  young  women  in  private. 
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4.  Take  no  step  toward  marriage  without  first  ac- 
quainting us  with  your  design. 

5.  Believe  evil  o^.  no  one  unless  j^ou  see  it  done.  Take 
heed  how  you  credit  it.  Put  the  best  construction  on 
everything;  you  know  the  judge  is  always  supposed  to  be 
on  the  prisoner's  side. 

6.  Speak  evil  of  no  one;  else  your  word  especially  would 
eat  as  doth  a  canker.  Keep  your  thoughts  within  your 
own  breast  till  you  come  to  the  person  concerned. 

7.  Tell  every  one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him,  and  that 
plainly,  and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  fester  in  your 
heart.     Make  all  haste  to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 

8.  Do  not  affect  the  gentleman.  You  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  character  than  with  that  of  a  dancing-mas- 
ter.   A  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  the  servant  of  all. 

9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin;  not  of  fetching  wood 
(if  time  permit)  or  of  drawing  water;  not  of  cleaning  your 
own  shoes  or  your  neighbor's. 
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10.  Be  punctual.  Do  everything  exactly  at  the  time; 
and,  in  general,  do  not  mend  our  rules,  but  keep  them — 
not  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience's  sake. 

11.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  save  souls.  There- 
fore spend  and  be  spent  in  this  work.  And  go  always, 
not  only  to  those  who  want  you,  but  to  those  who  want 
you  not. 

12.  Act  in  all  things,  not  according  to  your  own  will, 
but  as  a  son  of  the  Gospel.  As  such,  it  is  your  part  to 
employ  your  time  in  the  manner  which  we  direct ;  partly 
in  preaching  and  visiting  the  flock  from  house  to  house; 
partly  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  Above  all,  if 
you  labor  with  us  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful 
that  you  should  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  we  advise, 
at  those  times  and  places  which  we  judge  most  for  His 
glory. 

WESLEY   AS  POPE. 

Wesley  was  almost  as  autocratic  as  General  Booth, 
The  General,  indeed,  always  asserts  that  he  is  the 
true  descendant  of  Wesley.     He  does  in  the  nine- 


teenth century  what  Wesley  would  have  done  had  he 
lived  in  our  day.  Certainly  Wesley's  note  about  the 
conference  was  as  imperious  as  General  Booth  could 
have  wished  it.  ' '  Observe, ' '  he  said,  ' '  I  myself 
sent  for  these  of  my  own  free  choice,  and  I  sent  for 
them  to  advise,  not  govern  me,  neither  did  I  at 
any  of  these  times  divest  myself  of  any  part  of  that 
power  which  the  providence  of  God  had  cast  upon 
me  without  any  design  or  choice  of  mine. ' '  He  laid 
down  rigorous  rules  for  his  ministers.  They  were 
on  no  account  to  touch  snuff  nor  to  take  spirituous 
liquors  on  any  pretence.  He  expected  them  to  eat 
nothing  but  toast  and  water  in  the  morning,  and  to 
live  on  vegetables  on  Friday.  How  particular  he 
could  be  on  occasion,  and  to  what  minute  details  he 
could  condescend,  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  one  of  his  Irish  preachers  : 

Be  steadily  serious.  There  is  no  country  where  this  is 
more  necessary  than  Ireland,  as  you  are  generally  encom- 
passed with  those  who,  with  a  little  encouragement,  would 
laugh  or  trifle  from  morning  till  night.  In  every  town, 
visit  all  you  can,  from  house  to  house;  but  on  this, 
and  every  other  occasion,  avoid  all  familiarity  with 
women;  this  is  deadly  poison  both  to  them  and  to  you,.  . 
Whatever  clothes  you  have,  let  them  be  whole — no  rents, 
no  tatters,  no  rags;  these  are  a  scandal  to  either  man  or 
woman,  being  another  fruit  of  vile  laziness.  Mend  your 
clothes,  or  I  shall  never  expect  to  see  you  mend  your 
lives.  Let  none  ever  see  a  ragged  Methodist.  Clean 
yourselves  of  lice ;  take  pains  in  this.  Do  not  cut  off  your 
hair;  but  clean  it,  and  keep  it  clean.  Cure  yourself  and 
your  family  of  the  itch;  a  spoonful  of  brimstone  will  cure 
you.  To  let  this  run  from  year  to  year  proves  both  sloth 
and  uncleanness.  Away  with  it  at  once !  Let  not  the 
north  be  any  longer  a  proverb  of  reproach  to  all  the 
nation.  Use  no  snuff,  unless  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian; I  suppose  no  other  nation  in  Europe  is  in  such 
vile  bondage  to  this  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom  as  the  Irish 
are.  Touch  no  dram,  it  is  liquid  fire,  it  is  a  sure,  though 
slow,  poison;  it  saps  the  very  springs  of  life.  In  Ireland, 
above  all  countries  in  the  world,  I  would  sacredly  abstain 
from  this,  because  the  evil  is  so  general,  and  to  this,  and 
snuff,  and  smoky  cabins,  I  impute  the  blindness  which 
is  so  exceeding  common  throughout  the  nation. 

WESLEY'S   PARISH. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  whole  Review  with 
sketches  of  Wesley  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  force.  The 
little  figure  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  his  ponderous 
contemporary  Dr.  Johnson.  We  see  him  ambling 
along  the  country  roads,  his  horse's  reins  lying  loose 
on  its  neck,  while  the  rider  pores  over  the  open  vol- 
ume that  lies  upon  the  pommel  ef  his  saddle.  Ten 
hours  a  day  on  horseback  in  the  open  air  :  that  was 
John  Wesley's  reading  time  ;  that  was  the  period 
during  which  he  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  studied 
controversial  divinity,  and  matured  his  plans  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  world.  For  Wesley  used  no 
idle  phrase  when  he  declared  that  the  world  was  his 
parish.  He  had  grasped  the  idea  of  a  true  catholicity 
which  would  embrace  the  w^hole  world.  He  wrote 
once,  "The  Methodists  do  not  impose,  in  order  to 
admission  into  their  Society,  any  opinions  whatever. 
Let  them  abuse  our  mode  of  worship,  it  is  no  bar  to 
their  admission.     The  Presbyterian  may  be  a  Pres- 
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byterian  still,  the  Independent  or  Anabaptist  use  his 
own  mode  of  worship,  so  may  the  Quaker,  and  none 
will  contend  with  him/ibout  it.  They  think  and  let 
think.  One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  required,  a 
real  desire  to  save  their  souls.  Where,  then,  is  there 
such  another  Society?  In  Europe?  In  the  habitable 
world?"  If  Methodism  could  return  to  that  primi- 
tive catholicity,  it  might  still  become  the  Church  of 
the  New  Era.  But,  alas  !  Methodism  itself  is  split 
vip  into  sects,  the  difference  between  which,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  discovered  to  be  as 
momentous  as  that  between  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee,  and  as  for  ' '  Think  and  let  think  ' ' — that  is  not 
exactly  the  favorite  motto  of  many  Methodists  to-day. 

THE   METHODIST   ON  POLITICS. 

Wesley,  although  somewhat  narrow  in  some  things, 
w^as  infinitely  wider  in  the  range  of  his  ideas  than 
many  of  those  who  call  themselves  by  his  name.  He 
believed  much  more  in  ' '  the  Citizen  Christ ' '  than 
do  those  who  abstain  from  politics  because,  forsooth, 
they  are  too  spiritually  minded.  He  urged,  not 
abstention,  but  participation  in  elections.  The 
Wesleyan  electors  were  advised  to  vote  without  fee 
or  reward  for  the  person  they  judged  most  w^orthy, 
to  speak  no  evil  of  the  person  voted  against,  and  to 
take  care  that  their  spirits  were  not  sharpened 
against  those  who  voted  on  tiie  opposite  side.  Wes- 
ley himself  rode  over  to  Ox- 
ford on  one  occasion  in  the 
midst  of  a  bitter  frost,  and 
his  journals  during  the  time 
when  the  Pretender  was  in 
full  march  southward  show 
how  keen  an  interest  he 
took  in  English  affairs.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  dep- 
recating the  secession  of 
the  American  colonies,  and 
his  last  letter  was  a  vehe- 
ment word  of  encourage- 
ment to  Wilberforce  in  his 
onslaught  on  slavery.  When 
any  one  joined  the  Methodist 
Society  he  was  instructed 
that  he  was  expected  to  evi- 
dence his  desire  of  salva- 
tion by  ' '  doing  good,  by 
being  in  every  kind  merci- 
ful after  their  power  as  they 
had  opportunity,  doing 
good  of  every  possible  sort, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  all  men,  to  their  bodies, 
of  the  ability  that  God  giveth,  by  giving  food  to 
the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  visiting  or 
helping  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison, ' '  etc. 

It  is  in  reading  these  and  similar  instructions  that 
we  apx:)reciate  Mr.  Green's  rendering  of  the  verdict 
of  history.  ' '  The  Methodists  themselves  were  the 
last  result  of  the  Methodist  revival.  The  noblest 
result  was  the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased 


from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the 
ignorance,  the  physical  suffering,  the  social  degrada- 
tion of  the  profligate  and  the  poor. ' ' 

HIS  V^RITINGS  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

John  Wesley  was  a  pithy  writer.  He  knew  his 
mind  and  said  his  say,  and  some  of  his  letters  are 
admirable  examples  of  plain  speaking.  He  was 
fond  of  children,  sometimes  filling  his  coach  with 
them,  and  allowing  them  to  ride  half  an  hour  before 
he  entered  it.  He  was  most  methodical  and  punc 
tual  in  all  things.  He  was  a  prodigious  reader,  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  a  moderate  poet. 

CONCLUSION. 

He  was  a  good  human,  saint  though  he  was,  and 
his  love  affairs  are  to  the  world  at  large  more  inter- 
esting than  a  great  deal  of  his  controversial  divinity. 
That  has  become  more  or  less  archaic,  and  much 
that  he  wrote  is  already  as  devoid  of  all  practical 
application  to  the  thought  and  problems  of  our  time 
as  papyri  buried  with  the  mummies  of  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Anubis  belonging  to  the  Twenty-first 
Dynasty,  which  have  just  been  unearthed  in  Egypt. 
But  his  passion  for  the  welfare  of  men,  his  aspira- 
tions after  a  closer  union  with  the  Invisible  and  the 
Ideal,  and  his  determination  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  bringing  the  love  of  God  home  to  the  hearts  of 
men — these  great  qualities  of  our  English  saint  will 
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never  become  obsolete.  The}'  belong  to  the  region 
of  the  Eternities ;  and  on  their  influence  on  the 
things  of  Time,  progress  and  salvation  depend.  The 
eighteenth  century  lost  us  the  United  States  and 
gained  us  India  ;,but  neither  of  these  great  incidents 
in  our  Imperial  annals  can  compare,  for  its  abiding 
influence  on  the  world  to-day,  with  the  religious 
revolution  that  resulted  from  the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  John  Wesley. 


RECENT  AMERICAN   LEGISLATION. 

A   REVIEW   OF  THE   WORK   OF  CONGRESS  AND  THE   STATE   LEGISLATURES. 

I.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 


With  the  Fifty-first  Congress  opened  the  second  century 
of  legislation  under  the  constitution.  In  many  respects 
it  was  the  most  memorable  representative  body  of  recent 
times.  In  the  number,  variety  and  genei'al  importance 
of  the  measures  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body,  it 
stands  on  record  unsurpassed  by  any  preceding  Congress. 
The  election  of  1888  placed  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment not  then  under  Republican  control  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  political  party.  For  the  first  time  in 
sixteen  years  the  Executive  department,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  became  politically  har- 
monious. 

THE   OPENING   STRUGGLE. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Republicans 
were  inthe  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress — they  had  a  majority  of  fourteen  members  in 
the  upper  House  and  of  twenty  in  the  lower — the  control 
which  they  at  first  exercised  over  legislation  was  little 
more  than  nominal.  They  found  opposed  to  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  strong  and  determined  minor- 
ity, which,  intrenched  behind  a  complication  of  House 
rules,  stood  prepared  to  obstruct  at  every  turn  any  party 
legislation  which  the  majority  might  attempt  to  carry 
through.  The  Republicans  were  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
Upon  them  had  been  placed  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment for  two  years,  and  yet  they  were  powerless  to  carry 
out  the  measures  to  which  they  stood  pledged.  They 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by  institut- 
ing a  radical  change  in  parliamentary  rules.  Before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  made  its  report,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  had  come  up  squarely  in  the  House 
over  the  consideration  of  a  contested  election  case,  and,  so 
far  as  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  concerned,  had  been 
practically  settled.  The  Democratic  members  present 
when  the  motion  to  consider  this  case  was  put  refused  to 
respond  to  the  roll  call,  and  as  the  resulting  recorded  vote 
showed  one  less  than  the  number  necessary  to  transact 
business,  the  minority  raised  the  point  of  no  quorum. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  of  Maine,  over-ruled  this  objection,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  plainly  implied  that  mere 
presence  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  pro- 
nounced arbitrarily  a  quorum  present.  In  this  decision 
he  was  sustained  by  the  Republican  majority,  which 
later  incorporated  a  clause  to  the  same  effect  in  the  rules 
of  the  House.  A  review  of  this  opening  struggle  between 
the  minority  and  majority  in  the  House  is  important 
here,  inasmuch  as  every  successful  measure  of  party 
legislation  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
was  adopted  through  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  which 
were  adopted  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  contest. 

IMPORTANT  MEASURES. 

Two  measures  stand  forth  prominently  among  the  vast 
number  of  those  of  general  importance  which  came  up  for 
consideration  in  the  last  Congress.  One  was  the  McKin- 
ley  Tariff  bill,  which  provided  for  the  reduction  of  gov- 
ernment revenues — both  internal  and  from  imports — and 
the  equalization  of  duties  on  exports,  and  which  further 
authorized  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations 


with  other  countries  This  bill  passed  both  Houses  by  a 
strictly  party  vote,  and  received  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

The  other  was  the  Limited  Coinage  Silver  bill,  which 
proposed  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  silver  bullion 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,500,000  ounces  each  month 
at  the  current  market  price  of  that  metal,  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  twenty- 
five  hundredths  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  the  issuing,  in 
payment  for  such  purchases,  of  Treasury  notes  redeema- 
ble in  coin  on  demand.  The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Feb.  28, 
1878,  which  required  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  not  less 
than  12,000,000  and  not  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  sil- 
ver bullion  each  month,  was  also  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
The  Silver  bill  became  a  law  and  went  into  effect  July  14, 
1890.  During  the  second  session  an  effort  was  made  by 
members  from  the  Western  States  to  carry  through  Con- 
gress a  Free  Coinage  bill,  but  the  support  which  this 
measure  received  proved  not  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come the  opposition  to  unrestricted  coinage  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Of  less  importance  than  either  of  the  two  measures 
mentioned,  only  because  of  its  failure  to  become  a  law, 
was  the  so-called  Force  bill,  introduced  and  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  Representative  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  Federal  control  of  Congressional  elections. 
This  bill  was  passed  in  the  House,  but  failed  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

OLD   BILLS   RECONSIDERED. 

.  The  Fifty-first  Congress  disposed  finally  of  a  great  part 
of  the  unfinished  legislation  which  had  come  down  to  it 
by  direct  inheritance  from  previous  Congresses.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  old  bills  upon  which  this 
body  took  final  action  were : 

The  Copyright  bill,  which  recognized  the  author's  prop- 
erty in  his  own  litrary  productions.  This  bill  was  passed 
on  the  expiring  day  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  It  extends 
the  privilege  of  copyright  protection  to  foreign  authors 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  American  authors,  with  the 
proviso  that  all  copyrighted  books  must  be  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Postal  Subsidy  bill,  which  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  contract  only  with  American  steamship 
Companies  for  carrying  the  mails  and  which  fixes 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  service ,  and  tlie  minimum 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  mails  must  be  carried. 

This  postal  subsidy  bill  will  call  for  appropriations 
reaching  perhaps  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  ex- 
pected at  once  to  stimulate  the  construction  and  operation 
of  American  steamships  and  the  opening  of  several  new 
lines.  It  was  passed  in  lieu  of  a  bill  which  failed,  after 
long  discussion,  and  which  was  intended  directly  to  subsi- 
dize construction  of  ocean  steamships. 

The  Land  Grant  Forfeiture  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
reversion  to  the  public  domain  of  all  land  grants  made 
to  railroads  Hot  then  occupied  by  these  companies  for  the 
purpose  granted. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  land  laws  which 
permitted  persons  to  obtain  land  under  timber  and 
pre-emption   claims.     The   laws  as  they  stood  unrevised 
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encourage,  it  was  found,  the  squandering  of  the  public 
domain.  Under  them  lands  fell  easily  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  who  had  only  to  fulfil  a  few  technical 
requirements,  such  as  six  months  occupancy  or  the 
planting  of  a  few  acres  of  trees,  to  prove  claims.  The 
law  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute  books  makes 
five  years  of  actual  residence  a  condition  to  ownership, 
which  is  practically  the  old  Homestead  law. 

The  bill  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  by  creating  an 
intermediate  appellate  tribunal  for  the  sifting  of  cases. 

The  bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict judges. 

The  Direct  Tax  bill  which  provided  that  the  direct  tax 
levied  in  1861  shall  be  refunded  to  the  States  which  paid 
it  and  forgiven  to  the  States  which  refused  to  pay  their 
share. 

And  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
forest  and  park  reservations  in  the  State  of  California. 

Conspicuous  among  the  long-pending  measures  which 
failed  again  to  carry  was  Senator  Blair's  bill  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Government  funds  among  the  several  States 
in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy  of  their  populations  for  the 
benefit  of  elementary  education. 

OTHER  SUCCESSFUL  MEASURES. 

In  addition  to  the  successful  measures  of  legislation 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  the  following  bills  of 
varied  nature  and  importance  became  laws  in  the  last 
Congress : — 

Two  Dependent  Pension  bills,  one  for  increasing  the 
pensions  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who  are  now  helpless  from 
injuries  received  or  diseases  contracted  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  for  granting  re- 
lief to  the  helpless  parents  of  disabled  veterans  and  for 
placing  on  the  pension  roll  all  persons  now  permanently 
incapacitated  for  work,  who  served  at  least  ninety  days  in 
the  United  States  army  and  were  honorably  discharged. 
This  last  provision  introduces  an  entirely  new  principle 
into  the  Pension  legislation  of  this  country. 

Several  important  bills  intended  to  correct  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  customs  laws  and  to  protect  honest 
importers  from  such  frauds  as  undervaluation. 

As  a  feature  of  this  legislation,  a  new  tribunal  is  estab- 
lished to  which  must  be  referred  all  cases  in  dispute  as  to 
invoices  and  valuations  arising  under  the  tarriff  system; 
and  this  commission  is  composed  of  practical  commercial 
men  and  experts 

The  Anti-Lottery  bill  forbidding  the  use  of  the  United 
States  mails  for  the  benefit  of  lottery  enterprises — a  blow 
at  the  Louisana  State  Lottery  Company. 

The  Original  Package  bill,  which  was  intended 
expressly  to  confirm  to  the  states  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  packages  imported  from 
other  states,  when  the  state  already  prohibited,  as  a  do- 
mestic police  regulation,  the  traffic  in  intoxicants. 

The  Anti-Trust  bill  which  had  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  combinations  in  the  form  of  Trusts  in  restraint  of 
Trade  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Bills  for  increasing  the  annual  naval  appropriations, 
for  the  construction  of  three  battle-ships  and  for  the 
armament  of  ships  now  building. 

The  Owen  bill  for  the  further  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion. This  bill  takes  the  inspection  of  immigrants  away 
from  State  control  and  places  it  with  a  Federal  inspection 
bureau  to  be  created  for  that  purpose. 

The  Reapportionment  bill  for  readjusting  the  districts 
from  which  Congressmen  are  elected  in  accordance  with 


the  distribution  of  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1890. 

The  bill  to  require  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  to 
secure  statistics  relating  to  farm  mortgages  and  to  take 
a  census  of  the  Chinese  in  the  country. 

The  bill  to  apply  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands,  and  the  receipts  of  certain  land  grant  com- 
panies, to  the  support  of  agricultural  and  industrial  col 
leges. 

The  Contagious  Disease  bill  fox  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  contagious  diseases  from  one  State  into  an- 
other. 

The  bill  for  the  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  expor- 
tation and  making  it  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United 
States  any  adulterated  or  unwholesome  food,  drug  or 
liquor. 

River  and  Harbor  bills  for  appropriations  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000,000. 

SOME  FAILURES. 

Besides  the  Federal  Election  Bill  and  the  Free  Coinage 
bill  a  number  of  other  important  measures  of  a  somewhat 
radical  nature  failed  of  securing  the  support  necessary  to 
become  laws;  among  which  were  the  Sub-Treasury  and 
Farm  Mortgage  bills,  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Postal 
Savings  Bank  bills  and  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  resolu- 
tions. All  of  these  measures  will  probably  come  up 
again  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  next  Congress.  In 
all  two  thousand  two  hundred  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  only  fourteen  of  which  were  vetoed 
by  the  President, — as  against  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-five  passed  by  the  Fiftieth  Congress  of  which 
number  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  vetoed. 

THE  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Congress  were,  ac- 
cording to  departments,  as  follows : 

Agricultural $    4,827,253,50 

Army 48,820,000,98 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 3,367,740,00 

District  of  Columbia , 11,366,669,32 

Fortifications 8,007,738,00 

Indians 23,648,300,88 

Legislative,  &c 43,058,427,00 

Military  Academy 837,360,75 

Navy 55,677,690,31 

Pensions,  including  deficiencies 288,329,751,69 

Post-Office 150,133,921,60 

River  and  Harbor 25,136,295,00 

Sundry  Civil 67,148,646,21 

$730,359,795,24 
Deficiencies,  inclusive  of  pensions 22,667,636,94 

$753,027,432,18 
Miscellaneous 11,267,436,37 

Total  regular  annual  appropriations $764,294,868,55 

» 

Which,  including  permanent  annul  expenditures,  makes 
the  total  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  amount  to  $988,400,129  in  round  numbers — one 
hundred  and  seventy,  five  million  dollars  ($175,000,000), 
more  than  the  total  appropriations  of  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress. 
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THE  REyiEiV  OF  REl^IEIVS, 


II.  STATE  LEGISLATION  IN   1890. 


Just  at  this  time,  when  so  many  State  Legislatures  are 
in  session,  it  may  be  instructive  to  glance  back  over  the 
completed  record  of  last  year's  legislation,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  marked  tendencies  of  recent  legislative  ac- 
tivity in  different  parts  of  the  land.  The  fact  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  legislatures  meet  only  in  the  odd 
years,  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
statute  law  enacted  in  189(>.  During  the  year,  however, 
representative  States  in  each  section  of  the  country  held 
legislative  sessions,  and  most  of  the  pressing  social  and 
political  problems  of  modern  American  life  received  some 
measure  of  attention.  Some  twenty  volumes,  of  varying 
bulk,  contain  the  sum  of  the  year's  law-making  in  as  many 
States.  Twenty-eight  millions  of  people  were  represented 
by  the  legislative  bodies  which  did  this  work.  These  laws 
deal  with  a  great  variety  of  interests  and  institutions. 
Large  populations,  both  urban  and  rural,  are  affected  by 
them.  Many  of  their  provisions  are  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  varied  industrial  and  economic  conditions,  and 
yet,  upon  examination,  one  is  more  than  ever  impressed 
by  the  tendency  to  uniformity.  Still  this  harmony  of 
general  features  does  not  always  extend  to  particular 
regulations.  The  condition  of  the  divorce  laws  in  many 
of  the  States  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  The  action  of  New 
York,  last  year,  in  appointing  a  commission  to  devise 
some  method  of  securing  uniform  laws  on  this  subject  in 
the  different  States,  was  an  initiative  effort  towards  State 
co-operation  on  this  and  other  lines.  The  importance  of 
the  topic  suggests  that  we  begin  our  survey  of  the  year's 
work  in  legislation  at  that  basic  social  institution. 

THE   FAMILY. 

Aside  from  the  North  Dakota  marriage-license  law,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  very  stringent,  there  was  little 
new  legislation.  Laws  to  compel  support  of  families  were 
passed  in  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Vermont,  with  penal- 
ties for  abandonment  by  husband.  In  New  York,  mar- 
ried women  are  to  have  right  of  action  for  injuries  to 
person,  property,  or  character:  the  husband  not  to  be 
liable  for  wife's  wrongful  acts,  nor  for  injuries  caused 
thereby.  In  Massachusetts,  in  libels  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  particejjs  criminis  may  appeal  and 
contest  the  libel.  In  New  Jersey,  divorces  may  be  granted 
in  case  of  desertion  for  two  years  (formerly  three) . 

PUBLIC   MORALS, 

North  Dakota  prohibits  selling,  giving,  lending,  or 
showing  to  minors  any  publication  principally  devoted  to 
illustrating  or  describing  immoral  deeds.  The  usual  list 
of  laws  relating  to  the  licensing  and  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  trahic  were  enacted.  In  Mississippi,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  prohibit  treating  to  intoxicating  liquors  on 
church  grounds.  In  Massachusetts,  persons  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  to  serve  liquors  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  in  Maryland  minors  are  to 
be  punished  for  obtaining  liquors  by  misrepresenting  their 
ages.  In  a  number  of  the  States,  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
any  form  to  minors  under  a  certain  age,  is  forbidden.  In 
Maryland,  this  age-limit  is  fifteen  years,  in  North  Dakota 
and  Virginia,  sixteen,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Utah,  eight- 
een. In  New  York,  children  "actually  or  apparently 
under  sixteen  yeears  of  age,"  are  forbidden  to  smoke  or 
use  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  in  any  form,  in  any  pub- 
lic place.  Utah  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  opium  to  minors. 
In  a  group  of  miscellaneous  regulations  which  may  prop- 
erly be  placed  under  this  head,  we  note  the  Maryland 
cruelty-to-animal  law,  one  of  the  most  stringent  of  its 
class,  the  New  York  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
deliver  a  libelous  statement  for  publication,  the  Maryland 


law  prohibiting  street  musicians  or  vendors  from  having 
in  their  possession  children  under  eight  years  of  age,  the 
Virginia  law  against  loading  or  unloading  ship's  cargoes 
on  Sunday,  and  the  laws  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia  against 
furnishing  minors  with  pistols  or  knives  to  be  carried  as 
concealed  weapons. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

In  New  York,  there  are  new  regulations  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  examinations  of  medical  students.  New 
Jersey  and  the  new  States  of  North  Dakota  and  Wash- 
ington also  establish  boards  of  medical  examiners.  Laws 
relating  to  dentistry  and  pharmacy  were  enacted  in  North 
Dakota  and  in  several  of  the  older  states.  Requirements 
of  practitioners  are  by  no  means  slight.  The  powers  of 
State  Boards  of  Health  are  increased  in  several  instances. 
In  Louisiana,  the  boards  may  make  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  operatives  in  workshops  and  labora- 
tories where  poisonous  substances  are  handled.  Food- 
adulteration  received  much  attention  in  some  legislatures. 
In  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Washington,  heavy  penalties  are 
prescribed  for  deception  in  the  sale  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  The  Vermont  statute  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
makers  of  oleomargarine,  and  the  manufacture  of  that 
article  is  expressly  prohibited.  The  number  of  provisions 
for  quarantine,  and  various  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  increases  from  year  to 
year.  In  the  Western  States  especially  these  regulations 
are  extended  to  cattle  and  sheep. 

EDUCATION. 

North  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Utah,  each  established 
an  elaborate  public  school  system,  following  in  the  main 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  more  advanced  of  the  older 
western  commonwealths,  which  in  their  days  of  begin- 
nings had  imitated  New  York  and  New  England.  Ken- 
tucky lays  a  tax  on  her  railroads  for  the  benefit  of  her 
schools,  while  in  Louisiana  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  un- 
claimed freight  by  common  carriers  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  same  object.  New  compulsory-education  laws  were 
passed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  the  former  state  main- 
taining truant  schools  in  each  county.  New  York  ex- 
empts from  taxation  the  buildings  of  associations  which 
provide  free  night-schools,  lecture-courses,  or  libra- 
ries. In  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  the  purchase  of 
text-books  is  committed  to  the  school  boards.  New  York 
requires  fire-escapes  on  all  school  buildings  more  than  two 
stories  high.  Not  negligent  of  the  higher  education,  Wash- 
ington founds  a  state  university,  an  agricultural  college, 
and  a  school  of  science,  the  latter  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  "commission  of  technical  instruction."  The 
most  noteworthy  library  law  of  the  year  was  that  of 
Massachusetts  providing  for  a  commission  to  advise  as  to 
selection  of  books,  and  to  purchase  books  for  free  public 
libraries  in  the  State. 

CHARITIES. 

An  important  New  York  law  directs  the  removal  of  all 
pauper  and  indigent  insane  in  the  care  of  counties  to  state 
asylums.  Massachusetts  provides  in  a  similar  way  for 
insane  persons  in  almshouses.  In  Washington,  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mute  and  feeble-minded  youth  is  more  com- 
pulsory.   Ohio  undertakes  the  care  of  epileptic  persons. 

PUNISHMENT   OF  CRIME. 

In  both  Iowa  and  Louisiana,  the  principle  of  indeter- 
minate sentences  has  won  recognition  on  the  statute-books. 
Virginia  permits  minors  charged  with  any  crime,  and 
certain  other  persons  when  arrested  or  convicted,  to  be 
emanded  to  the  custody  of  the  State  prison  association. 


IN  EARL  Y  SPRING. 
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POLITICAL  REGULATIONS. 

New  election  laws  were  passed  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Washington.  Each  of  these 
introduced  the  "Australian  ballot"  in  essential  features. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee  added  impor- 
tant modifications  to  their  ballot  laws  of  '88-9  (other  States 
which  had  obtained  electoral  reform  before  1890  were 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin).  The  "Corrupt  Practices  Act" 
of  New  York  requires  candidates  to  file  statements  of 
election  expenses,  and  prohibits  betting,  bribery,  or  in- 
timidation of  voters.  Laws  of  similar  intent,  though 
less  stringent,  were  passed  in  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  New  York  and  Washington  attempt  to 
regulate  primary  elections.  In  Massachusetts  an  effort 
was  made  to  purify  the  legislative  lobby  by  requiring  the 
names  of  all" counsel"  to  be  entered  on  dockets,  while  the 
emploj'ers  of  such  counsel,  or  agents,  must  file  statements 
of  expenses  incurred  in  promoting  or  opposing  legislation. 

LABOR  AND   CAPITAL. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  country  laws  were  passed 
for  the  protection  of  wage-eainers.  Of  special  importance 
was  the  New  York  weekly  payment  law,  which  applies  to 
all  corporations  except  railroad  companies.  Marjdand 
prohibits  railroad  companies  from  keeping  back  from 
employees  any  part  of  their  wages  for  relief  or  insurance 
purposes.  Ohio  forbids  contracts  by  which  railroad 
emploj^ees  surrender  rights  to  damages.  The  same  State 
limits  the  railroad  working  day  to  ten  hours,  and  forbids 
employees  being  kept  on  duty  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  consecutively — assuredly  not  an  unreasonable  pro- 
vision. Women  and  children  may  not  be  employed  as 
factory  operatives,  in  New  York  or  Virginia,  for  more 
than  ten  hours  in  the  day.  Iowa  and  Ohio  establish 
"  Labor  Day  "  as  an  annual  holiday.  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
offer  some  measure  of  protection  to  members  of  labor 
unions  by  permitting  the  trade-marks  used  to  designate 
the  products  of  their  labor  to  be  registered.  There  are 
numerous  provisions  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
people  engaged  in  various  employments.  In  Washington, 
managers  of  mines  must  use  a  certain  kind  of  "safety 


cage  "  for  lowering  and  lifting  the  miners.  Iowa  requires 
automatic  couplers  and  brakes  on  all  cars  and  engines. 
In  Massachusetts,  manufacturers  are  to  report  all  acci- 
dents to  employees  to  the  proper  authorities.  Vigorous 
"anti-trust"  laws  were  pas.sed  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi  and  North  Dakota.  All  restraint  of 
trade  is  declared  illegal.  By  the  Louisiana  statute,  per- 
sons "monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize  any 
part  of  trade  or  commerce,"  are  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

PUBLIC   FINANCE. 

North  Dakota  and  Utah,  following  the  example  of  other 
Western  commonwealths,  offer  bounties  for  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures  of  native  products.  Beet-root 
sugar,  potato  starch,  binding-twine,  and  iron  were  placed 
on  the  subsidy  list.  Utah  exempts  from  taxation  property 
used  in  making  Portland  cement.  Maryland  and  Vermont 
provide  for  State  taxation  of  corporations.  North  Dakota 
and  Washington  have  constructed  elaborate  systems  of 
local  taxation.  The  assessment  and  taxation  of  bank 
stock  is  a  knotty  problem  in  several  States.  Iowa  now 
requires  that  it  be  assessed  to  the  banks  themselves,  and 
not  to  individual  shareholders.  Railroad  taxation  re- 
ceives especial  attention  in  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
Washington.  In  each  of  these  States  a  tax  is  levied  on 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  roads  accruing  from  business 
done  in  the  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  notice  of  the  numerous  details 
of  railroad  legislation.  Iowa  requires  joint  freight  rates 
to  be  established,  with  the  same  accommodations  to  local 
as  to  inter-State  traffic.  Louisiana  fixes  a  maximum  pas- 
senger tariff.  Kentucky  and  Washington,  partly  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  Federal  regulation,  prohibit  discrimination 
in  freight  and  passenger  rates.  The  "warehouse  acts"  of 
North  Dakota  contain  probably  the  most  complete  system 
yet  devised  for  the  public  management  of  grain-handling. 
The  counties  of  that  State  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  procure  seed-grain  for  needy  farmers,  thereby  acquir- 
ing liens  on  the  crops. 


IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

EDITH  M.   THOMAS  IN  MARCH   SCRIBNER'S. 

Bright  days  are  with  us,  lengthened  and  serene. 
The  clods  grow  mellow,  and  the  forest  hath 
Its  budding  pleasures;  yet  of  Winter's  scath 
Some  drear  memorials  here  and  there  are  seen. 
For,  though  the  wind  no  more  breathes  f rostj-keen, 
It  often  floats  the  old  leaves  in  our  path, 
Or  sighs  along  some  unreaped  aftermath. 
To  mind  us  of  the  rigor  that  hath  been. 
O  thou  my  Joy,  Spring  of  my  Wondrous  Year  ! 
Forgive,  if  in  thy  presence  aught  of  grief 
Remain  from  that  dead  time  ere  thou  wast  here. 
Now,  surely,  such  gainsaying  shall  be  brief  ; 
For  thou  wilt  set  my  feet  where  flower  and  leaf 
And  soft  new  sward  blot  out  the  stubble  sere. 


SOCIAL  POLITICS  IN   ENGLAND. 

AN    INTERVIEW   WITH   SIR  JOHN   GORST. 


The  British  public  is  getting  tired  of  party  politics. 
The  overthrow  of  Mr.  Parnell,  although  it  has  averted 
the  threatened  extinction  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  has 
reminded  every  one  of  the  possibility  that  the  next  gen- 
eral election  may  have  to  be  fought  quite  as  much  on 
English  questions  as  on  Irish  ones.  Whether  that  is  so  or 
not,  depends  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland  is  not 
strong  enough  to  repeat  the  lesson  of  North  Kilkenny  in 
every  other  county,  there  will  be  a  great  and  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  constituencies  to 


SIR  JOHN   GORST. 

postpone  Home  Rule  to  a  more  convenient  season.  A 
robust  Yorkshire  Radical  and  Home  Ruler,  when  asked 
the  other  day  what  he  thought  about  the  situation,  said 
tersely,  that  ' '  unless  Parnell  was  cleared  out  pretty  quick 
Home  Rule  would  have  to  take  a  back  seat,  and,  what  is 
more,  we  expect  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  so  plainly."  It  is 
clearly  no  use  talking  about  going  to  the  country  on 
Home  Rule  when  the  Irish  are  fighting  like  Kilkenny  cats, 
and  when  a  strong  and  powerful  section  are  insisting  upon 
postponing  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  the  personal  ambition 
of  a  single  man.  As  a  prominent  Liberal  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench  said  some  time  ago,  "  It  may  be  just  as 
well,  considering  the  possibilities  in  Ireland,  that  we 
should  cast  about  to  see  what  can  practically  be  done  to 
provide  substitutes  for  the  great  question  upon  which 
until  now  we  have  been  solely  dependent."  The  first  indi- 
cation of  this  uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals 


was  the  official  promulgation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
Hartlepool  election  of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  One  Man  One 
Vote.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  vast  social 
unrest  which  characterizes  the  present  time  and  the  aspi- 
rations which  are  stirring  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
to  imagine  that  the  formula  "  One  Man,  One  Vote"  will 
suflSce  to  fill  the  void.  The  phrase  about  filling  one's 
belly  with  the  east  wind  applies  surely  to  those  who  would 
provide  three  nations  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous  election 
with  no  other  diet  than  that  barren  formula.  Without 
raising  the  question  whether  or  not  Home  Rule  is  to  take 
a  back  seat,  it  is  high  time  for  men  of  all  parties  and  no 
parties  to  consider  seriously  whether  or  not  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  does  not  demand  the  adoption  of  a  Practical 
Social  Programme,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  a  pro- 
gramme of  a  party.  What  is  wanted  is  Politics  for  the 
People,  not  for_  party,  sect,  or  faction,  and  power  will 
gravitate  most  surely  to  the  hands  of  those  who  most 
clearly  perceive  the  wants  of  the  day. 

A   NATIONAL   SOCIAL   PROGRAMME. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  there  is  nothing  fresh 
to  be  said,  nor  is  it  likely  that  anything  will  be  written 
between  now  and  the  general  election  in  the  shape  of 
argument  that  will  affect  a  single  vote.  That  fact  ren- 
ders it  more  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possible 
to  place  before  the  electors  at  the  coming  struggle  a  pro- 
gramme of  social  reform  which  will  not  be  of  party  origin, 
but  which  can  be  placed  before  the  whole  people  as  the 
platform  upon  which  every  candidate  can  be  invited  and 
expected  to  stand.  The  ' '  Condition  of  the  People  "  Ques- 
tion is  not  a  party  question.  The  quickened  interest  which 
has  been  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and 
the  least  deserving  of  the  submerged  tenth,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  empty  resolutions,  even  although 
they  are  unanimously  passed  amid  cheers.  The  next  Par- 
liament, if  it  is  to  be  a  true  representative  of  that  which 
is  best  in  the  English-speaking  people,  will  be  pledged  up 
to  the  eyes  in  favor  of  Social  Reform. 

SIR  JOHN   GORST  AND   THE   BERLIN   CONGRESS. 

This  need  is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  but 
the  first  person  to  formulate  a  practical  social  programme 
has  been  appropriately  enough  the  commissioner  who  rep- 
resented England  at  the  Congress  at  Berlin.  Sir  John 
Gorst,  member  for  Chatham  and  Under  Secretary  for 
India,  was  the  representative  of  the  British  Empire  at 
the  great  Labor  Parliament  which  assembled  at  the 
German  capital  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  He  was  the 
chief  of  an  admirably  selected  delegation,  the  members  of 
which  were  able  to  speak  with  the  authority  belonging  to 
the  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  representatives  of 
British  industry.  At  Berlin,  although  selected  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  Sir  John  Gorst  represented  the  whole  nation, 
and  during  the  debates  no  one  was  able  to  discern  any 
difference  due  to  party  color  between  the  Conservative 
Chief  Commissioner  and  such  Radical  assistants  as  Mr. 
David  Dale  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt.  At  Berlin  Sir  John 
came  into  contact  with  the  leaders  of  what  may  be  called 
the  practical  Socialism  of  the  Continent.  From  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  attended  the  Congress  as  the  special  although 
informal  representative  of  the  Pope,  he  met  all  the  men 
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who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  the  social  aspirations  of 
the  new  era.  Immediately  on  his  return  from  Berlin  Sir 
John  sought  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  immense  im- 
pressions which  had  been  produced  on  his  mind  by  the 
Labor  Parliament  at  Berlin.  He  saw  that  England, 
although  in  many  respects  leading  the  van  of  civilization, 
had  in  others  lamentably  lagged  behind  its  Continental 
neighbors  and  rivals.  The  least  therefore  that  could  be 
done  was  to  level  up  and  to  come  abreast  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  of  Europe. 

THE   STATE   AS   A   MODEL   EMPLOYER. 

His  first  idea  was  an  eminently  practical  suggestion,  of 
which  a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard  before  the  General 
Election  is  over.  The  State  is  a  great  employer  of  labor. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  the  State  to  set  an  example  to 
all  its  subjects  and  lead  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go  by  realizing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ideal  rela- 
tions which  should  exist  between  employer  and  employed 
in  its  own  workshops,  factories,  and  drydocks.  The  first 
great  plank,  therefore,  in  the  social  programme  which  Sir 
John  has  drawn  up,  may  be  succinctly  formulated  as  fol- 
lows :  The  State  must  be  the  ideal  employer  of  labor. 
How  far  short  it  comes  of  this  at  present  few  people  ade- 
quately realize  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  realize  an  ideal 
before  the  ideal  is  defined,  this  leads  up  to  the  second 
plank  in  the  programme,  namely,  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  labor  as  at  present  existing 
in  the  countries  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  the  existing 
conditions  of  labor  are  capable  of  being  improved. 

A   ROYAL   COMMISSION  ON   THE   LABOR   QUESTION. 

On  this  point  Sir  John  Gorst  had  good  ground  to  go 
upon.  Seven  years  ago  a  similar  Commission  to  that 
which  he  now  proposes  was  appointed  in  Belgium.  It 
appointed  a  number  of  sub-committees,  which  drew  up 
exhaustive  reports  upon  all  the  weak  places  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  Belgium.  As  the  practical  consequence 
of  this  report  some  eighteen  statutes,  many  of  them  of 
the  first  importance,  have  been  passed  by  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  were 
such  an  inquiry  instituted  on  an  adequate  scale  in  this 
country,  we  should  at  least  have  as  valuable  a  harvest  of 
beneficial  legislation.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  this  double-barrelled  programme, 
which  Sir  John  Gorst  brought  home  with  him  from  Ber- 
lin, it  was  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  induce  the 
Government  to  act. 

WHERE   THE   HITCH   CAME   IN. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  Ministers  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  proposals.  Rumor  says  that 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  jjersonnel  of  the 
Commission.  But  the  departments  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  capitalist  side  of  the  Administration,  those 
which  employ  the  greatest  number  of  workmen,  were  up 
in  arms  against  the  idea  of  making  the  State  an  ideal  em- 
ployer. The  authorities  at  the  War  Office  and  the  Admir- 
alty shook  their  heads.  "  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  they 
said  ;  "our  workmen  are  perfectly  contented — why  should 
you  stir  them  up  with  dreams  of  Utopian  excellence."  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  their  colleagues,  seeing  that 
no  direct  political  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  enter- 
ing upon  reforms  which  would  certainly  increase  the 
burden  of  tlie  taxpayers,  did  not  press  his  scheme.  Sir 
John  is  not  yet  in  the  Cabinet,  and  being  only  an  Under- 
Secretary  was  unable  to  make  headway  against  the  per- 
manent officials,  so  that  although  his  suggestions  have 
boi  ne  fruit  m  a  general  increase  of  the  wages  at  the  dock- 
yards they  have  hitherto  failed  to  secure  the  Govern- 


ment's support.  As  to  the  second  proposal,  that  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  labor,  the  field  opened  is  so 
wide  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  ministers  shrank  back 
in  some  alarm. 

AN   APPEAL   TO   THE    NATION. 

This  being  the  case.  Sir  John,  seeing  the  old  year  '90  out 
without  any  practical  progress  being  made  toward  the 
execution  of  the  project  which  he  brought  back  from 
Berlin,  has  appealed  from  the  administration  to  the 
nation,  and  in  a  remarkable  speech  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Chatham  last  month  he  roughly  outlined  a 
programme  of  Practical  Social  Reform  which,  although  a 
first  draft,  affords  an  admirable  groundwork  upon  which 
to  construct  a  practical  programme  of  politics  for  the  peo- 
ple. Shortly  after  his  Chatham  speech.  Sir  John  was 
called  upon  in  the  little  den  from  whence  he  directs  the 
government  of  300,000,000  of  the  human  race,  with  the 
result  of  a  long  conversation  upon  the  subject  which  he 
has  so  much  at  heart. 

A   NOTABLE   INTERVIEW. 

The  following  notes  of  the  conversation  will  show  more 
exactly  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman  who,  his  official 
position  notwithstanding,  has  ventured  to  take  so  bold  an 
initiative  in  formulating  a  social  programme  for  the  people. 

"In  considering  this  question,"  said  Sir  John,  "it  is 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  categories.  The  first  con- 
sists of  those  things  which  are  ripe  for  legislation,  the 
second  of  those  upon  which  public  opinion  has  not  yet 
definitely  pronounced  itself.  Of  course  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  first  and  second  category, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  what  I  think  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I.     LEGISLATION. 

"  The  first  category  consists  of  reforms  ripe  for  legisla- 
tion. Under  this  head  I  would  specify  first  a  good  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill.  I  have  been  working  at  this  sub- 
ject for  fifteen  years,  but  it  is  still  far  from  being  settled. 
Ministers  have  brought  in  bills  on  the  question,  but 
although  well  meant  and  going  in  the  right  direction, 
they  do  not  bring  our  legislation  up  to  the  level  of  the 
Continent." 

employer's  liability 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  liability  of  employers 
to  compensate  workmen  for  accidents  in  their  service 
England  lags  behind  the  foreigner  ? " 

"England,"  said  Sir  John,  "in  this  respect  is  behind 
almost  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
continental  system  is  fairly  well  embodied  in  the  Com- 
pulsory Accident  Insurance  Law  of  the  German  Empire. 
By  this  law  every  workman  is  compulsorily  insured 
against  accident,  and  the  whole  of  the  payment  of  the 
insurance  money  is  provided  by  the  employer.  Nor  is 
that  all.  The  doctrine  of  common  employment  which, 
in  England,  bars  the  claim  of  the  workman  for  compen- 
sation in  the  majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist  in  foreign 
legislation.  The  way  in  which  this  doctrine  works  is  best 
illustrated  by  a  concrete  instance.  A  relative  of  one  of 
my  servants,  who  was  a  guard  on  a  railway,  had  a  hand 
and  a  foot  taken  off  in  switching,  caused  by  a  mistake  of 
a  switchman.  That  man  did  not  receive  d,  penny  com- 
pensation because  the  switchman  was  not  in  any  sense  in 
authority  over  him,  and  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment prevented  him  from  any  claim  which  he  would  have 
had  in  any  foreign  country.  I  maintain  that  in  such  ser- 
vices as  the  railways,  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  lives,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  accidents  which  cripple,  in  cases  in 
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which  the  railway  servant  is  killed  or  maimed  by  what 
may  be  called  the  ordinary  conditions  of  his  labor,  com- 
pensation should  be  awarded  and  paid  without  demur." 

"Do  not  the  London  and  North  Western  Directors 
claim  that  their  workmen  have  greater  advantages  under 
their  insurance  system  than  the  State  guarantees  ? " 

"They  say  so,"  said  Sir  John,  "but  their  insurance 
fund  is  largely  made  up  out  of  the  money  of  the  men 
themselves,  whereas  I  told  you  in  Germany  the  whole  of 
the  insurance  money  is  paid  by  the  employer.  No  legis- 
lation will  be  satisfactory  or  final  that  does  not  level  up 
English  legislation  to  the  level  of  the  Continent." 

"Would  you  carry  this  principle  to  insurance  against 
sickness  ? " 

I  think  not.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  England.  In 
Germany  insurance  against  sickness  is  compulsory,  and 
there  the  workman  must  pay  two-thirds  and  the  employer 
one-third.  I  don't  think  legislation  is  necessary  here, 
at  any  rate  I  don't  think  that  we  are  ripe  for  it. 

THE   LOSS   OF   LIFE   AT   SEA. 

"The  second  subject  unmistakably  ripe  for  legislation 
is  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea.  I  sat  on  a  Royal 
Commission  which  some  seven  years  ago  exhaustively 
considered  this  subject,  and,  what  is  marvellous  to  say, 
it  arrived  at  a  practically  unanimous  conclusion — ship 
owners  and  the  representatives  of  the  seamen  agreed  on 
two  points.  There  were  many  practical  proposals  made, 
but  the  chief  was  this:  that  no  ship  owner  should  be 
allowed  to  insure  his  vessel  and  freight  at  its  full  value. 
The  law  of  France,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
many  years,  limits  the  amount  that  may  be  insured,  to,  I 
think,  90  per  cent.,  leaving  a  margin  of  10  per  cent,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  shipowner  will  not  contribute  by  any 
negligence  to  the  loss  of  his  own  vessel.  Whenever  the 
shipowner  has  insured  his  vessel  above  the  90  per  cent., 
he  would  be  liable  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  insurance 
money  when  his  offence  was  brought  clearly  home  to 
him.  I  remember  another  rather  important  proposal: 
that  in  every  case  when  there  is  loss  of  life  at  sea,  a  formal 
inquiry  should  be  held  into  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it.  That  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  principle  of  the 
coroner's  inquest  should  be  extended  to  death  at  sea. 
Once,  when  coming  home  from  Egypt  on  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer  a  Lascar  fell  overboard,  the  weather  was  pretty 
rough  and  the  poor  fellow  was  drowned.  The  captain 
did  everything  to  save  him ;  the  ship  was  put  about,  the 
boats  were  lowered,  but  after  an  hour  of  vain  effort  the 
steamer  resumed  her  course.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
what  might  not  have  been  the  case  had  we  been  on  board 
a  cargo  steamer,  with  a  captain  more  anxious  to  make  up 
his  time  than  to  look  after  a  poor  wretch  of  a  Lascar. 
If  he  had  steamed  on  without  regard  to  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  man  who  fell  overboard,  there  would  be  no  one 
to  call  him  to  account,  no  one  even  to  ask  whether  he 
had  done  anything  to  save  him  from  death.  That  is  a 
matter  which  could  be  remedied  and  ought  to  be  remedied 
without  loss  of  time. 

COMPLETE  FREEDOM  OF  COMBINATION. 

"  The  question  of  shipping  legislation  brings  me  nat- 
urally to  the  third  question,  namely,  the  industrial  dis- 
putes which  from  time  to  time  arise  between  masters  and 
men  both  at  sea  and  on  shore.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  ripe  for  legislation  in  this  matter  in  several  directions. 
First,  there  must  be  complete  freedom  of  association. 
Judging  from  recent  legal  decisions  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  present  law,  which  was  passed  to  enable 
workmen  to  combine  without  molestation  from  the  law, 
is  really  efficacious  for  this  end.     If  these  decisions  should 


be  taken  as  faithful  interpretations  of  the  present  law, 
then  unquestionably  an  Act  should  be  passed  without 
delay  making  the  law  what  everyone  has  believed  it  to  be, 
namely,  that  Trade  Unions  must  be  perfectly  free  to 
combine  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  labor. 

THE   SETTLEMENT  OF  TRADE   DISPUTES. 

"Secondly,  there  must  be  some  cheap  and  speedy  tri- 
bunal for  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  arise  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  existing  contracts.  At  present  these 
quarrels  must  perforce  be  carried  before  justices  of  the 
peace  or  into  the  police-court.  Breaches  of  contract,  or 
alleged  breaches,  caused  by  difference  of  interpretation 
of  the  contract,  are  not  matters  which  should  be  referred 
to  a  Court  whose  usual  business  is  of  a  criminal  chai'acter. 
The  ordinary  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  is 
by  no  means  an  ideal  arbitrator  in  disputes  between 
masters  and  men.  In  France  these  matters  are  relegated 
to  the  Conseil  de  Prud'hommes,  which  is  constituted  of 
representatives  of  both  employers  and  employed,  together 
with  a  small  numl)er  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. In  Germany  all  such  questions  are  referred 
to  a  special  court  in  which  the  judge  is  assisted  by  two 
assessors,  one  representing  the  men  and  the  other  the 
masters,  which  deals  summarily  with  disputes  as  they 
arise.  In  Austria,  besides  commercial  tribunals  similar 
to  those  of  Germany,  there  is  a  plan  which  is  unique. 
All  disputes  may,  by  mutual  consent,  be  referred  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  factory  inspector.  This  law  has  been 
in  force  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  In  the  first  year 
in  which  it  was  passed  1,600  disputes  were  settled  by  the 
factory  inspectors,  the  majority  of  them  being  grievances 
of  the  men  against  their  masters  for  wrongful  dismissal. 
But  in  1889,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  any  official 
returns,  4,338  disputes  were  settled  by  the  inspectors 
without  any  one  of  them  coming  into  court  at  all.  Sim- 
ilar jurisdiction  might  be  given  with  advantage  to  our 
inspectors,  or  in  some  other  way  a  cheap  non-criminal 
tribunal  should  be  instituted  to  which  both  disputants 
could  have  instant  access  instead  of,  as  at  present,  going 
before  a  justice  who  in  almost  every  case  belongs  to  the 
class  of  the  employer,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded 
as  impartial  and  disinterested  by  the  workmen. 

A   COLLEGE   OF   CONCILIATION. 

"Fourthly,  besides  these  disputes  which  arise  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  existing  contracts,  there  are  the  much 
more  serious  disputes  which  relate  to  the  new  contracts 
which  are  being  negotiated  between  employers  and  work- 
men. In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  cannot 
interfere  directly,  but  the  State  might  do  a  great  deal.  I 
should  prefer  to  see  in  all  cases  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
established,  as  in  the  North  of  England  Iron  Trade  by  the 
voluntary  effort  of  the  interested  parties.  There  is  also  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  your  suggestion  that  the 
churches  should  appeal  to  all  professing  Christians  to 
form  a  representative  Board  of  Peace  Makers  to  tender 
their  services  for  conciliation  whenever  a  dispute  threat- 
ens to  end  in  industrial  war.  But  if  voluntary  means  fail, 
and  the  churches  do  not  act  thus,  I  think  we  might  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  German  book,  and  constitute  a  standing 
College  of  Conciliation  in  each  district,  to  which  the  dis- 
putants should  be  invited  to  appeal.  No  one,  of  course, 
could  compel  them  to  take  this  course,  but  if  the  College 
of  Conciliation  existed,  public  opinion  would  probably  be 
brought  to  bear  pretty  sharply  upon  either  party  which 
refused  to  lay  its  case  before  the  College,  and  the  same 
force  might  be  depended  upon  to  operate  if  either  struck 
or  locked  out  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
ciliators. 
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"The  fifth  measure  for  which  we  are  ripe  for  legislation 
is  the  question  of  raising  the  period  during  which  the  child 
shall  have  breathing  time  allowed  him  before  being  passed 
into  the  industrial  army.  At  present  no  child  can  be  em- 
ployed under  ten ;  after  ten  he  can  be  sent  to  work  at  half 
time.  In  this  we  are  distinctly  behind  our  continental 
neighbors;  there  are  several  countries  in  which  no  child 
is  allowed  to  be  sent  to  the  mill  or  factory  until  he  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  do  not  propose  to  for- 
bid the  employment  of  half-timers  until  they  are  fourteen, 
but  I  think  that  we  have  fairly  a  right  to  insist  that  no 
child  should  be  taken  from  school  until  he  is  twelve.  Let 
the  little  ones  have  twelve  years  exemption  from  toil  be- 
fore they  have  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  at 
which  they  must  push  all  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

WHAT  ABOUT  A   SIX   DAYS'  WEEK? 

Sixthly.  "What  do  you  think,  Sir  John,  about  legisla- 
tion for  the  limitation  of  male  adult  labor  '?" 

"That  is  a  large  question,  upon  which  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly not  ripe  for  legislation,  except,  perhaps,  in  one 
direction.  If  it  be  true,  as  you  assert,  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  six  days'  working  week  is  not  secured  to  every 
workman,  then  certainly  we  should  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  strengthening  the 
legal  and  administrative  securities  which  we  possess  for 
one  day's  rest  in  seven.  We  thought  at  Berlin  that  this 
was  really  secured  by  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  and  by  public 
opinion." 

"Unfortunately,"  it  was  replied,  "this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  in  the  great  new  industries :  railways,  tramways, 
telegraphs,  and  the  Post  Office,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  creation  of  this  century;  there  is  no  security  that 
every  man  has  one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  Sabbatarianism  or  putting  down  Sunday  trains, 
but  of  forcing  every  employer  to  engage  sufficient  hands 
to  allow  every  one  in  his  employment  one  day  off  in 
seven." 

"Well,"  said  Sir  John,  "that,  in  the  Post  Office,  could 
be  met  by  reformed  administration.  On  the  railways  it 
might  be  enforced  by  law,  because  the  railways  are  the 
creatures  of  the  State;  and  tramways  also  may  be  re- 
garded as  enterprises  which  owe  their  existence  to  munici- 
pal or  State  monopolies.  A  proposal  to  secure  to  every 
workman  one  day's  rest  in  seven  is  a  point  on  w^hich  pub- 
lic opinion  is  sufficiently  ripe  for  action,  if  it  is  once  clearly 
shown  that  that  rest  day  is  not  already  secured  to  our 
working  population. 

"I  am  entirely  with  you  on  this  point,  as  you  may 
imagine  from  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  secure  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  to  all  Indian  mills.  At  present  they 
can  work  seven  days  a  week  all  the  year  round.  By  the 
new  Factory  Act  which  we  are  about  to  pass,  every  mill 
must  close  for  twenty-four  hours,  from  Saturday  even- 
ing to  Sunday  evening,  with  the  exception  that  when  a 
religious  festival  occurs  in  the  week  the  mills  can  stop  on 
that  festival  instead  of  on  Sunday.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, is  unmistakable,  and  as  we  are  applying  it  to  India, 
we  cannot  possibly  object  to  enforce  it  in  England. 

EDUCATE   THE  WORKER. 

"Seventhly,  another  matter  on  which  public  opinion  is 
ripe  for  action  is  the  extension  of  technical  education. 
The  workman  must  be  taught  to  use  his  tools.  In  this 
respect  we  are  far  behind  many  foreign  countries.  A 
good  deal  has  been  done  to  make  up  leeway,  but  a  great 
deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  In  Ireland  and  in  the 
rural  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  by  agricultural  schools.  This  system,  even 
when  applied  in  a  very  tentative  fashion,  in  Ireland,  I 


hear,  has  produced  very  excellent  results.  There  is  one 
branch  of  this  question  to  which  I  regret  not  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  in  this  country;  I  refer  to  schools  for  house- 
wifery. As  one  consequence  of  the  Belgian  commission, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  housewifery  schools 
were  established  all  over  the  country.  There  are  some 
eighty  or  ninety  now  in  which  girls  are  taken  in  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  washing,  mending,  cooking,  re- 
pairing clothes,  and  furniture,  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
children,  and  all  other  things  needful  in  the  profession 
which,  after  all,  the  majority  of  women  will  always  pur- 
sue, namely,  that  of  being  mistress  in  their  own  house- 
hold. 

A   GARDEN   FOR  THE   COTTAGER. 

"Eighthly,  something  should  be  done  to  secure  every 
cottager  in  the  country  a  garden  in  which  to  grow  his 
vegetables,  and  when  possible  to  do  so  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  an  allotment  of  fair  land  at  a  fair 
price. 

A  MINISTRY   OF   LABOR. 

"Ninthly,  I  bring  up  the  rear,"  said  Sir  John,  "by  a 
proposal  which  might  have  been  put  at  the  beginning,  that 
the  time  has  fully  come  for  the  institution  of  a  Ministry  of 
Labor.  The  Government  has  already  shown  the  way  by 
establishing  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ;  it  is  now  for  them 
to  establish  a  Ministry  of  Labor.  Labor  questions,  which, 
after  all,  interest  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  are  dis- 
tributed over  several  offices.  The  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  some,  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
others,  the  Home  Office  has  probably  most.  These  labor 
questions  should  be  collected  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  competent  Minister  of  Labor. 

"These  are  the  points  in  the  programme  which  I  think 
are  ripe  for  immediate  legislation." 

II.     FOR  INQUIRY. 

"Now  let  us  turn  to  the  ether  subjects  on  which  you 
would  have  an  inquiry." 

THE   HOURS   OF   LABOR. 

"  The  first  place,"  said  he,  "relates  to  the  question  of  the 
Hours  of  Labor.  Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  statu- 
tory legal  day  of  so  many  hours.  It  is  a  question  which 
we  have  always  settled  without  the  intervention  of  the 
State,  and  I  am  loath  to  abandon  this  practice  unless  the 
weightiest  reasons  are  shown  to  the  contrary.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  State  did  not  attempt  to  fix  the  legal  day  it 
would  have  to  make  the  standard  a  very  low  one. 
The  only  continental  nations  which  have  as  yet  limited  by 
law  the  day's  labor  are  Switzerland  and  Austria.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  go  beyond  an  eleven  hours  limit.  It 
is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  State  could  enforce  an 
eight  or  nine  hours  day  against  which  great  industrial 
centres  like  Lancashire  are  up  in  arms,  and  which  is  far 
shorter  than  that  which  is  contentedly  worked  by  the 
workmen  of  many  of  the  best  emplo3'ers  in  the  country. 
But  if  the  State  laid  down  ten  or  eleven  hours  as  the 
normal  working  day  it  would  operate  as  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  shortening  the  hours  by  the  ordinary  hig- 
gling of  the  market.  There  are,  however,  various  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  which  it  may  be  safe  and  right  for 
the  State  to  interfere,  as  for  instance  in  iud^istrial  estab- 
lishments such  as  dockyards  and  arsenals  in  which  the 
Government  directly  employs  labor  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  contractor.  The  same  rule  may  be  applied  to 
labor  emploj^ed  by  municipal  bodies  and  local  governing 
authorities.  Contractors  for  Government  might  also 
fairly  be  uiade  to  comply  with  the  conditions  established 
in  the  Government  factories.     Railways,  tramways,  and 
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industrial  undertakings  which  are  of  the  nature  of  mo- 
nopolies created  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  subjected  to  special  legislation.  It  is  also  fair 
to  say  that  in  all  industrial  undertakings  where  long  hours 
are  directly  dangerous  to  health  and  to  life  the  welfare  of 
the  State  may  justify  the  compulsory  shortening  of  the 
hours.  But  this  rapid  survey  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
question  is  not  one  to  be  rushed :  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  best  Commission  that  can  be  selected,  and  before 
whom  the  various  phases  of  the  question  could  be  exhaus- 
tively discussed. 

THE   RELIEF   OF   THE   POOR. 

"  The  second  question  upon  which  inquiry  might  be  prof- 
itably held  relates  to  the  question  of  the  administration 
•of  the  Poor  Law.  This  is  an  old  question  with  which  many 
years  ago  I  was  much  more  occupied  than  I  am  at  present. 
I  have  had  a  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  it  as 
local  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
as  guardian  of  the  poor.  In  those  days  I  was  more  familiar 
with  the  details  than  I  am  at  present,  but  it  is  evident  the 
Poor  Law  administration  must  be  brought  into  accord 
with  more  advanced  standards  of  humane  administration. 
There  is  much  heard  in  the  shape  of  an  ignorant  Remand 
in  some  quarters  for  greater  laxity  in  out-door  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  natural  recoil  against  classing 
together  all  indigent  persons  without  smy  regard  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  compelled  them  to  come  upon 
the  rates.  My  idea  is  that  every  person  in  need  of  relief 
should  be  dealt  with  on  the  broad  general  principle  that 
those  who  correspond  to  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  may  be 
assigned  to  a  quasi-penal  treatment,  while  others  who  are 
worn-out  veterans  of  industry  should  be  regarded  as  pen- 
sioners of  the  State  and  treated  apart.  Another  point  in 
which  reform  is  much  needed  is  in  the  treatment  of  the 
children.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  the  boarding-out 
system.  The  children  of  the  State  should  be  brought  up 
.-so  as  not  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  State.  What  you  saj^  as 
to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  employed  work- 
house girls  is,  if  true,  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation.  It  should  be  looked  into  and  remedied.  The 
children  of  the  State  should  be  worthy  of  the  State.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  money  but  the  mothering  which  is 
lacking.  There  may  be  abuses  in  boarding-out,  but  more 
thorough  supervision  will  prevent  that. 

THE   UNEMPLOYED. 

"Of  the  great  question  of  the  unemployed  I  have  to 
vsay  nothing  beyond  mentioning  it  as  one  of  those  subjects 
on  which  light  is  urgently  needed.  We  might  do  worse 
than  study  the  reason  why  such  a  disease  as  the  existing 
•of  a  great  unemployed  class  has  never  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  ancient  civilization  of  China.  I  have  been 
very  much  struck  recently  in  reading  M.  Simon's  '  La 
Cit^  Chinoise.'  Unless  that  gentleman  is  an  inveterate 
j'omajQcer  the  Chinese  have  done  more  to  solve  this  ques- 


tion than  any  other  people,  and  it  would  be  better  if  we 
were  a  little  less  supercilious  in  studj'ing  the  methods  of 
a  nation  which,  whatever  its  faults,  has  secui'ed  for  more 
than  four  hundred  millions  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
existence  for  many  centuries. 

PAUPER  IMMIGRATION. 

"  In  this  connection  we  must  put  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  pauper  emigration.  On  this  point  Denmark 
is  the  only  European  country  which  has  taken  any  steps 
in  the  matter.  The  United  States  have  been  compelled  to 
deal  with  it,  and  every  fresh  interdict  that  is  placed  upon 
the  import  of  paupers  elsewhere  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  asking  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  island 
from  becoming  the  dumping-ground  for  the  outcasts  and 
wastrels  of  the  world  ? 

OTHER  QUESTIONS. 

"Now,"  said  Sir  John,  in  conclusion,  "I  think  this  is 
a  fairly  comprehensive  resume  of  what  should  be  done  to 
bring  our  country  up  to  the  level  of  foreign  nations. 
There  are  many  other  questions  which  might  be  referred 
to,  such  as  the  cheapening  of  railway  and  tram  communi- 
cation by  the  adoption  of  something  like  the  zone  system 
of  Hungary,  especially  in  overcrowded  places  like  Lou- 
don. But  that  is  not  a  subject  to  which  I  have  paid  any 
special  attention,  and  I  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by 
others.  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  my  ideas  as  to 
what  can  be  done  at  once  and  what  should  be 
inquired  into  at  once.  Legislation  no  doubt  de- 
pends upon  opportunity,  and  the  progress  of  bills  through 
the  House  of  Commons  is  very  slow,  but  the  immediate 
practical  step  that  can  be  taken  is  the  appointment  of 
two  commissions,  one  to  inquire  into  the  Hours  and  Con- 
ditions of  Labor,  and  the  other  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  the  Poor  Law  Relief.  This  might  be  done,  and  done  at 
once." 

So  far,  Sir  John  Gorst.  His  programme  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

First — Legislation. 

1.  Employer's  liability. 

2.  Prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

3.  Settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Colleges  of  Arbitration. 

5.  Raising  the  age  of  permitted  child  labor  from  10 

to  12. 

6.  Six  days'  working  week. 

7.  In  addition  to  free  education,  industrial,  agiicul 

tural  and  housewifery  education. 

8.  Allotment  grants. 

9.  Ministry  of  labor. 
Secondly— Inquiry. 

1.  Royal  Commission  into  Condition  and  Hours  of 

Labor. 

2.  Royal    Commission    into    the    whole    question    of 

Poor  Law  Relief. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

JAMES  B.    KENYON  IN  JANUARY  CENTURY. 

I  dreamed  two  spirits  came — one  dusk  as  night : 
"  Mortals  miscall  me  Life,"  he  sadly  saith; 

The  other,  with  a  smile  like  morning  light, 
Flashed  his  strong  wings,  and  spake,  "Men  name  me 
Death." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  JEWS  OF  TO-DAY. 

When  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  writes  about  the  Jews, 
every  one  who  cares  about  the  Jewish  question  will  read. 
There  are  few  people  who  know  more  about  them  than  he, 
and  few  people  better  qualified  to  write  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  scholarly  desire  to  add  something  to  historic 
truth.  He  takes  his  stand  as  a  Frenchman  on  the  fact 
that  France  was  the  first  of  European  nations  to  abolish 
all  legal  difference  between  Jew  and  Christian,  and 
devotes  his  first  article  in  the  Reviie  des  Deux  Mondes  to 
an  examination  of  the  religious  cause  of  complaint  against 
them. 

A   HUNDRED   YEARS'    PROGRESS  IN  RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION. 

It  was  on  the  2Tth  of  September,  1791,  in  the  last 
sitting  but  one  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  that  the 
French  law-makers  of  the  Revolution  decreed  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Jews  of  France.  At  that  time,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  Jews  were  in  such  a  position  of  in- 
feriority in  Christian  countries  that  they  paid  toll  per 
head  like  cattle  upon  entry  into  any  market  town.  This 
was  one  of  the  disabilities  which  was  removed  from  them 
in  France  hy  the  decree  of  1791.  France  regarded  herself 
then  as  legislating  for  humanity,  and  to  some  extent  her 
expectations  were  justified.  England,  as  we  know,  took 
more  than  fifty  years  to  follow  her  example,  but  followed 
it  at  last,  removing  the  last  political  disability  of  the 
Jews  as  Jews  in  1858.  Denmark,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  gradually 
yielded  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  to  the  same 
influence  of  enlightenment.  In  1879  Russia  and  Roumania 
at  one  extremity  of  Europe,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
the  other,  were  the  only  countries  in  which  the  disabilities 
of  the  Jews  were  still  maintained.  Twenty  more  years 
from  that  date  will  perhaps  see  their  annals  also  purged 
of  the  lingering  barbarism. 

THE   POSITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY   OF  JEWS. 

It  is  natural,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  to  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  race  is  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  persecution.  The  fact  is  not  so.  The  exact 
number  of  Israelites  in  the  world  is  not  known.  It  is 
believed  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  millions,  of  which  seven 
or  eight  millions  are  in  Europe.  Of  these  Russia  possesses 
three  or  four,  some  people  say  five  or  six  millions.  Austro- 
Hungary  has  1,650,000,  and  Germany  has  600,000  Jewish 
inhabitants.  In  England,  which  comes  next  on  the  list, 
there  are  100,000,  in  France  about  80,000,  in  Holland  80,000, 
in  Italy  50,000.  The  smaller  states  of  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  follow  with  a  few  thou- 
sands apiece,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Western  European  States  with  about  1,500,  who 
live  chiefly  at  Gibraltar  under  the  English  flag.  In  East- 
ern Europe  the  proportion  of  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the 
small  States  run  to  much  higher  figures.  Bulgaria  has 
20,000,  Turkey  120,000,  and  Roumania  from  300,000  to 
400,000.  In  Asia  altogether  there  ai'e  about  200,000  Jews, 
in  America  about  half  a  million,  and  in  Australia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  they  are  just  beginning 
to  gain  a  footing,  there  are  about  20,000.  From  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  live  in  those  countries  in  which  the  laws 
are  most  severe,  and  that  the  pivot  of  their  race  is  at 
present  fixed  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  especially  in  Russia 
and  Roumania. 


THE   RELIGIOUS   GRIEVANCE. 

This  being  so,  the  religious  grievance  against  the  Jews 
is  not  the  mere  academic  question  that  it  might  be  in 
the  civilized  and  sceptical  societies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  real  and  strong  feeling  of  superstitious 
fanaticism.  With  the  number  and  importance  of  the  Jews 
the  jealousies  and  antipathies  which  they  excite  may  be 
expected  to  grow.  Anti-Semitism  will  be  strongest  in  the 
countries  in  which  the  Jews  are  most  numerous  ;  and  sup- 
ported as  it  is  in  the  less  religious  western  states  of  Europe 
by  racial  feeling  and  commercial  competition,  it  is  not, 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  considers,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
reactionary  movement  which  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself,  but  should  be  dealt  with  seriously  as  a  sign  and  prod- 
uct of  contemporary  life.  It  is  only  as  part  of  a  whole 
that  he  deals  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  practical  and  moral  nature  of  the 
precepts  from  which  Judaism  has  drawn  its  enduring 
force. 

THE   JEW  THE   ALLY   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN. 

Both  religions  hold  the  root  of  Old  Testament  tradition 
in  common.  They  diverge  upon  the  Talmud  and  New 
Testament,  with  the  apocalyptic  writings,  which  are  in 
both  cases  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  dispute.  The  actions 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Church,  outdo  in 
intolerance  any  action  which  can  be  brought  against 
Judah.  On  the  other  side,  precepts  of  mercy  and  morality 
can  equally  be  matched.  Then  he  turns  to  the  more  en- 
lightened complaint  by  which  the  Jew  is  accused  of  being 
the  national  enemy  of  what  is  called  Christian  civilization. 
On  the  whole,  he  maintains  that  Jewish  infiuence  makes 
rather  for  than  against  the  conservative  forces  of  the 
world,  and  that  to  find  the  real  elements  of  modern  materi- 
alism we  must  look,  not  to  the  Judaizatioji,  but  to  the 
paganizatiom  of  society.  That  which  is  really  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  are  the  old  pagan  instincts 
of  the  pride  of  life  and  the  idolatry  of  nature.  The 
Churches  are  one  in  their  opposition  to  this  spirit,  and  the 
Jew  who  worships  the  same  God  is  not  the  enemy,  but 
the  natural  ally  of  the  Christian. 


PERSECUTION  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWS. 

In  The  Foriun  for  March,  Mr.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  draws  a 
graphic  picture  of  "Russia's  treatment  of  Jewish  sub- 
jects." He  asks  his  readers  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
article  to  consider,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  Jews  of 
this  democratic  country  as  subject  to  the  same  legal 
restrictions  which  now  obtain  in  despotic  Russia.  This 
is  unfair.  It  disturbs  calm  judgment  at  the  outset.  The 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  cannot  be  fairly  pre- 
sented separate  from  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  may  have  given  cause  to  this  treatment.  How- 
ever, the  valuable  information  contained  in  this  article 
and  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Russia  place  it  easily  among  the  leading  articles  of  the 
month. 

THE   MAY   LAWS. 

The  recent  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  date  from 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  "May  Laws"  of  1882,  which 
forbade  Jews,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  to  settle  outside 
of  towns,  to  carry  on  business  on  Sunday  and  on  Chris- 
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tian  holidays,  and  from  acquiring  land  by  purchase,  mort- 
gage, or  lease.  Since  these,  additional  laws  have  been 
passed  limiting  the  attendance  of  Jewish  scholars  at  uni- 
versities and  gymnasiums  and  excluding  the  Jews  from 
the  civil  service  and  all  public  offices,  together  with 
placing  restrictions  upon  their  entering  the  legal,  medi- 
cal, and  other  professions.  The  number  of  Russian  Jews 
dislodged  from  business  by  the  enforcement  of  the  "May 
Laws"  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000. 

HOW   THE   JEWS  ARE   TAXED. 

"Jews  have  always  been  among  the  poorest  classes  of 
Russians,  owing  to  their  large  families  and  heavy  taxes, 
the  tax  of  a  Jew  being  reckoned  at  half  as  much  again  as 
that  of  a  Russian  Christian  dissenter.  But  the  policy  of 
restricting  Jews  to  the  towns  has  made  matters  incom- 
parably worse.  There  are  said  to  be  25,000  Jewish  paupers 
in  Berdicliev,  the  Russian  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  the 
Pale — the  settlement  in  which  the  Jews  must  live — thou- 
sands of  families  have  only  one  meal  a  day.  No  wonder 
that  those  who  find  refuge  in  our  country  prefer  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  miserable  existence  to  such  extrem- 
ity of  poverty.  The  government  subjects  the  Jew  to  a 
number  of  special  taxes  and  the  government's  servants 
make  sure  that  the  last  farthing  is  paid.  For  instance, 
the  State  levies  a  tax  on  every  animal  and  every  bird  that 
is  slaughtered  for  food  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion;  a  percentage  of  the  profits  of  factories,  brew- 
eries, industrial  establishments,  and  other  trade  enter- 
prises carried  on  by  the  Jews;  a  percentage  on  property 
bequeathed  by  the  Jews;  a  tax  on  apparel  specially  worn 
by  Jews,  and  other  small  taxes  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. " 

The  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  Russian  justifies 
his  persecution  of  his  Hebrew  brother  are  given  as  follows : 
"He  asserts  that  the  Jews  are  too  sagacious  and  too 
successful  in  getting  money  and  property  away  from  the 
surrounding  Christians;  second,  that  they  hold  them- 
selves, as  a  class,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community; 
third,  that  they  furnish  many  of  the  leading  nihilists  and 
mischief  makers;  fourth,  that  they  evade  service  in  the 
army  and  do  not  become  patriotic  Russians."  All  of 
which  charges  Mr.  Hubert  attempts  to  weaken  or  dis- 
prove. 

JEWISH   IMMIGRANTS. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Russia  is  given  as  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  and  the  present  rate  of  emigration 
as  about  50,000  a  year. 

The  writer  has  something  to  say  about  the  immigration 
of  Russian  Jews  to  this  country.  Following  the  passage 
of  the  "May  Laws"  in  1882  a  stream  of  Russian  refugees 
began  to  pour  into  this  country.  "Some  of  these  immi- 
grants have  been  good  settlers,  who  undoubtedly  will 
assimilate  with  the  people  around  them.  Others  herd  in 
the  great  cities,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many 
educated  and  influential  American  Jews  to  get  them  out 
into  the  country;  and  these,  while  they  are  hard-working 
and  frugal  people,  are  less  to  be  desired  than  farmers  and 
country  workers.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  thousands 
of  refugees  who  are  compelled  to  make  a  living  by  ped- 
dling. A  Russian  of  education,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience with  his  fellow-countrymen  here,  and  has  con- 
tributed money  toward  helping  them  to  colonize,  some- 
times with  success,  sometimes  with  failure,  assures  me 
that  when  failures  do  occur,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  immigrant  but  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  experiments  are  made." 

Referring  to  the  Russian  Jews  in  New  York  City  the 
writer  says:     "When  one  realizes  that,  in  the  vast  area 


east  of  the  Bowery  populated  by  Russian  Jews,  the  crowd- 
ing, the  filth,  the  noise,  and  the  stenches  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  that  the  majority  of  these  people  work  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  often  beginning  their 
labor  at  dawn  and  continuing  it  until  they  fall  exhausted 
upon  the  piles  of  clothing  that  they  make  for  the  cheap 
shops,  he  can  see  that  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Jew  who 
has  to  stay  in  Russia  must  be  hard  indeed." 


THE  PROTESTANTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is  not  due  to  re- 
ligious persecution;  but  there  is  religious  persecution  in 
Russia,  and  persecution  of  a  very  shameful  kind.  The 
policy  which  leads  M.  Pobedonestself  to  persecute  the 
Stundists,  the  Molokani,  and  other  Protestant  sects  is 
fraught  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Leisure  Hour  for  March  publishes  some  ac- 
count of  this  scandalous  persecution  in  an  article  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  salient : 

THE   SPREAD   OF   PROTESTANTISM. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  Protestant  in  the 
entire  archbishopric  of  Kieff  ;  to-day,  in  150  villages,  the 
new  heresy  is  at  work.  In  the  sub-district  of  Tarash  there 
are  now  over  2,000  Protestant  families.  There  are  villages 
where  they  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds — one,  for  in- 
stance, where  there  are  350.  The  movement  is  so  great 
that  the  bishops  of  eight  provinces  are  conducting  a  stern 
conflict  against  it;  pillars  of  the  church,  like  the  Metro- 
politan Platon  of  Kieff  and  the  Archbishop  Nicanor  of 
Odessa,  are  employing  all  their  resources  to  destroy  these 
enemies  of  the  Orthodox  faith;  but,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  made  to  repress  it,  the  new  protest  is  going  steadily 
forward,  and  fresh  recruits  are  flocking  to  its  standards. 

"Efforts  made  to  repress  it"  are  the  euphemistic  words 
employed  by  a  high  official  to  describe  a  system  of  perse- 
cution which  has  had  no  parallel  in  Europe  since  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  by  which  simple  and  timid  peasants — 
endeavoring  to  live  pure  lives,  modelled  on  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel — are  harried  and  oppressed,  wantonly  and 
cruelly  persecuted. 

THE   LOVE   OF   PERSECUTION. 

The  articles  on  the  Penal  Code  on  which  the  greater 
part  of  this  action  is  founded  are  numbered  187,  189,  and 
196.  Paragraph  187  deals  with  the  "crime"  of  leaving 
the  Church  for  another  Christian  community,  and  cites 
the  punishment  as  loss  of  civil  and  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  transportation  to  Siberia.  There  is  an 
alternative  punishment  for  milder  cases  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court :  work  in  a  reformatory  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  months.  Article  189  treats  of  the  crime 
of  those  who,  either  by  means  of  preaching  or  writing, 
pervert  orthodox  believers,  "although  it  be  to  join  an- 
other Christian  community,"  or  who  mislead  people  so 
that  they  join  an  heretical  sect,  or  who  induce  others  to 
join  a  dissenting  sect  or  to  embrace  dissenting  views.  For 
a  first  offence  the  punishment  is  loss  of  certain  personal 
rights,  and  impi'isonment  from  eight  to  sixteen  months; 
for  a  second  offence,  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  from 
thirty-two  to  forty-eight  months;  the  third  offence  entails 
loss  of  all  rights  and  transportation  to  Siberia.  Article 
196  specifies  the  punishment  for  spreading  or  propagating 
the  views  of  heretics  or  dissenters  already  sundered  from 
the  Orthodox  Church,  or  for  establishing  the  views  of  any 
new  sect  dangerous  or  hostile  to  the  faith.  This  punish- 
ment is  loss  of  all  civil  rights  and  transportation — from 
European  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Siberia,  and  from  Siberia  to  "regions  beyond." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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PRIESTLY   PERSECUTORS. 

Scattered  up  and  down  the  published  reports  of  diocesan 
consistories,  we  meet  with  numerous  complaints  from  the 
priests,  that  the  power  of  the  Church,  unaided  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  State,  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  growing  heresy.  The  civil  authorities  are  urged  to 
take  energetic  measures  to  eradicate  the  "leprosy"  which 
is  so  rapidly  spreading  over  Russia  and  tainting  the 
Orthodox  believers.  Fiery  and  envenomed  letters  are 
sent  by  village  priests  to  their  diocesans,  full  of  malevo- 
lent slander  against  the  Protestants,  describing  them  as 
vile  livers,  as  blasphemers,  as  revilers  of  everything 
sacred,  and  crying  out  for  assistance  in  ridding  the  vil- 
lages of  their  pestilent  presence.  There  is  one  poem 
entitled  "The  Damned  Stundist"  (Protestant)  that  should 
not  be  passed  over,  as  it  bears  on  its  last  page  Censor 
Kapustin's  imprimatur,  and  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  Moscow,  and  may  be  taken,  there- 
fore, as  an  authoritative  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Russian  Church  towards  Russian  Protestantism. 
"the  damned  stundist." 
It  has  been  scattered  broadcast  in  cathedral  and  church 
in  the  diocese  of  Kharkoff .  The  invocatory  opening  is 
supposed  to  be  sublime. 

"Sound  forth,  thunders  of  the  Church! 
Discharge  yourselves,  curses  of  the  Councils ! 
Crush  with  everlasting  anathemas 
The  outcast  Stundist  rabble ! " 
And  then  through  eight  or  nine  verses  the  author  de- 
scribes the  iniquity  of  these   Stundists;    how  they  have 
abandoned  the  traditions,  how  they  shun  the  temples  of 
God,  revile  the  pastor,  despise  th^  icons,  crosses,  relics, 
and  so  on;   and  giving  as  refrain  to  each  of  his  verses, 
"the  damned  Stundist."     The  closing  lines  are: 
"  Cruel  and  dark  as  a  demon, 
He  shuns  all  faithful  Christians, 
And  crawls  into  darkest  corners — 
The  enemy  of  God,  the  damned  Stundist. 
"  The  thoughtless  and  harmless,  who  near 
The  den  of  the  malignant  beast. 
Are  befouled  with  blasphemies  and  slanders, 
And  cajoled  by  the  damned  Stundist." 
Considering  that  these  Stundists  admittedly  stand  high 
among  the  best  citizens  of  the  Empire,  was  there  ever  a 
more  suicidal  policy  sanctioned  by  a  sincerely  religious 
and  good-hearted  ruler  ? 


RAILWAY  REFORM  IN  AMERICA. 
An  Advocate  of  Public  Control. 

In  The  Arena  for  February  Mr.  C.  W.  Davis  has  an  elab- 
orate paper  on  "The  Farmer,  the  Investor,  and  the  Rail- 
way," in  which,  after  producing  a  mass  of  statistics  in 
support  of  his  contentions,  he  puts  the  practical  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived  in  the  form  of  the  following 
series  of  questions,  which  may  be  commended  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  railway  reform 
abroad  as  well  as  in  the  United  States : 

"  The  railway  and  the  bank  each  perform  functions  that 
the  State  might ;  yet  the  bank  alone  is  held  to  the  most 
rigid  discharge  of  its  duties,  a  maximum  fixed  for  its  rates 
of  toll,  the  amount  it  shall  loan  any  one  party,  and  the 
kind  of  security  determined  as  well  as  the  amount  of  its 
reserve  fund,  its  books  and  assets  at  all  times  subject  to 
inspection  without  notice,  no  share  issued  until  paid  for  in 
full,  the  payment  of  unearned  dividends  made  a  penal 
offence,  and  breaches  of  trust  punished  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 


"Can  there  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  railway 
corporation,  with  indefinitely  greater  power  and  privi- 
leges, performing  functions  a  thousand  times  more  im- 
portant, and  directly  affecting  a  hundred  persons  for  one 
affected  by  bank  administration,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  control  quite  as  stringent  and  quite  as  far-reaching  ? 

QUERIES  FOR  LEGISLATORS. 

"Shares  and  bonds  being  the  basis  of  tolls,  should  a 
railway  company  be  permitted  to  issue  share  or  bond 
until  its  par  value  in  actual  money  has  been  received  into 
the  corporate  treasury  ? 

"  Should  the  basis  of  tolls  be  laid  until  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  proposed  line  is  necessary  to  public  convenience  and 
will  make  fair  returns  on  its  costs  ? 

"Should  a  railway  company  be  permitted  to  collect 
tolls  until  it  has  shown  the  exact  cost  of  the  instrument  of 
transportation  ? 

"Should  it  not  be  a  penal  offence  for  a  railway  official 
to  pay  an  unearned  dividend  ? 

"Should  not  railway  accounts,  stock  and  bond  ledgers, 
and  assets  be  subjected  to  like  inspection  as  those  of 
national  banks  ? 

"Would  not  rate  wars  cease,  were  railways,  once  having 
reduced  rates,  debarred  from  ever  again  advancing  them 
without  governmental  permission  ? 

"Should  not  railway  companies  be  taxed  on  their  capi- 
talization, as  shown  in  issues  of  bonds  and  shares  '? 

"Should  not  railways  be  appraised  at  present  cash 
value,  and  earnings,  from  all  sources,  be  limited  to  what 
would  afford  a  given  or  maximum  return  on  such  ap- 
praisal ? 

"  Or  should  the  nation  assume  the  ownership,  and  oper- 
ate the  railways  through  a  non-partisan  commission,  as 
the  province  of  Victoria,  Australia,  has  shown  to  be  both 
practical  and  economical  ? 

' '  There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  control  these  great  arteries  of  trade,  nor  is  there 
outside  a  limited  circle  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
such  control,  and  it  but  remains  for  the  lawgivers  to 
formulate  such  statutes  as  will  protect  user  and  investor, 
both  of  whom  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  body  of  men 
who  can  and  do  make  and  mar  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
cities,  and  States,  without  let  or  hindrance." 

Professor  Hadley  Opposes  Government  Ownership, 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  Professor  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  writes  in  a  very  different 
vein  from  that  of  the  writer  in  The  Arena  who  is  quoted 
above.  Mr.  Hadley's  book  upon  "  Railway  Transporta- 
tion "  some  years  ago  gave  him  rank  as  a  high  authority 
in  this  special  field  of  economics,  and  he  has  easily  de- 
served by  subsequent  articles  to  keep  that  rank.  His 
present  paper  upon  "  Railroad  Problems  of  the  Immediate 
Future"  is  a  wise  piece  of  writing;  and  yet  its  purpose  to 
be  strictly  fair,  makes  it  disappointing  to  the  reader  who 
wants  his  own  views  or  prejudices  strongly  sustained  by 
an  authority.  Mr.  Hadley  reviews  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  bj^  sajang  that  it  was  meant  to  secure  perfect 
equality  of  treatment  between  different  shippers,  and  to 
prevent  arbitrary  discriminations.  While  a  beginning 
has  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  national  rail- 
way problems  under  this  law,  nothing  more  t'aan  a  begin- 
ning can  be  claimed.  As  against  the  old  theory  that  the 
railroad  is  a  private  business  to  be  run  by  the  investors, 
Mr.  Hadley  notes  the  rapid  growth  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
early  or  ultimate  public  ownership  and  operation.  He 
contends  that  public  railway  construction  would  have 
been  far  more  expensive  than  that  of  the  private  corpora- 
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tions,  and  that  reduced  passenger  and  freight  rates  could 
only  be  secured  under  government  operation  by  such  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  service  as  would  not 
be  tolerated.  His  position  is  therefore  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system.  American 
roads  have  cost  S50,000  a  mile,  while  German  State  roads 
have  cost  8100,000.  The  much-vaunted  State  roads  of 
New  South  Wales  (Australia)  "have  no  double  track; 
they  run  no  fast  trains;  they  accomplish  no  great  feats 
of  engineering."  As  for  the  Hungarian  cheap  zone-tar- 
iffs, Mr.  Hadley  argues  that  Americans  would  not  endure 
Hungarian  service  at  Hungarian  rates — which  is  a  remark 
that  he  ought  to  have  carefully  qualified. 

AS   TO   GOVERNMENT  REGULATION. 

Professor  Hadley  deems  the  tendency  towards  strin- 
gent legislative  regulation  of  railroad  rates  as  a  real  and 
immediate  danger.  He  criticises  the  Iowa  rate  law, 
quotes  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Alliance  platform,  and 
declares  that  such  efforts  to  bear  down  earnings  tend  to 
check  railway  construction  and  to  impair  the  standard  of 
service.  He  cites  the  experience  of  the  rate  laws  of  the 
Granger  period  as  pro'^'ing  that  such  legislation  reacts 
sharply. 

The  other  form  of  limiting  profits— that  of  establishing 
a  maximum  legal  percentage  of  profits  on  stock — is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Hadley  to  be  invariably  delusive  in 
operation.  It  tempts  to  extravagance  or  inefficiency,  and 
the  patrons  of  a  road  never  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
surplus  that  the  stockholders  are  forbidden  to  divide 
among  themselves.  Mr.  Hadley  does  not  allude  to  the 
possibility  of  a  division  of  net  surplus  earnings  between 
the  corporation  and  the  State — a  policy  that  might  have 
many  advantages,  especially  creating  a  certain  mutuality 
of  interest, 

NEED  OF  CORPORATION  REFORM. 

But,  while  Mr.  Hadley  favors  the  existing  system  of 
English  and  American  corporate  ownership  and  operation 
of  railways,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  corporation 
law  and  to  the  frequent  instances  of  inefficient  and  vicious 
management.  The  control  of  railways  by  men  who  are 
"Wall  street  speculators  rather  than  faithful  and  efficient 
representatives  of  bona  fide  investors  is  not  approved  by 
Mr.  Hadley.  He  suggests  that  the  law  should  require  an 
actual  investment  where  stock  is  issued,  and  that  the 
stockholders  should  have  furnished  as  much  money  as  the 
bondholders.  He  advises  investors  to  insist  upon  good 
railway  management,  and  to  rid  themselves  of  the  con 
trol  of  the  speculators.  "  State  socialism  will  grow  more 
and  more  powerful,"  and  investors  will  lose  control  of 
large  industries,  unless  they  exercise  their  existing 
powers  ably  and  wisely. 


THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

Mr.  Parkin,  in  the  Century  for  March,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  way  in  which  our  English  folk  de- 
velop under  the  Southern  Cross. 

STATE   SOCIALISM   AT  THE   ANTIPODES. 

The  prevailing  state  socialism  is  filling  the  larger  towns 
with  good  things — excellent  museums,  splendid  libraries, 
free  reading-rooms,  parks,  botanical  gardens,  manifold 
places  of  interest  or  amusement.  These  ai'e  for  the  mul- 
titude, and  the  multitude  in  Australia  is  unquestionably 
becoming  southern  in  its  taste  for  excitement  and  amuse- 
ments. For  the  rich  are  music,  the  theatre,  and  clubs  as 
expensive  and  almost  as  luxurious  as  those  of  Pall  Mall  or 
Piccadilly.     For  the  children  of  all,  excellent  schools  and 


universities.  So  rich  and  poor  alike  crowd  into  the  towTis, 
which  become  large  without  becoming  crowded,  so  wide 
is  the  room  for  expansion,  so  perfect  the  appliances  of 
tram,  rail,  and  boat  for  the  suburban  residence.  Thus 
the  cities  have  acquired  not  only  an  access  of  population, 
but  also  a  social  and  political  dominance  which  is  neither 
British  nor  American,  and  for  which  only  a  Continental 
parallel  can  be  found. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  people  to  go  to  the  land 
and  stay  there.  There  is  a  dearth  of  labor  on  the  farms, 
while  the  unemployed  clamor  for  food  in  the  towns. 

OUR  ENGLISH-SPEAKING   GREEKS. 

Under  the  sunnier  skies  of  the  southern  continent  our 
English  folk  are  developing  a  race  that  is  not  unlike  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  its  love  for  physical  exercises  and  for 
its  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Beautiful  public  gardens  are  not  confined  to  Sydney, 
but  form  a  striking  feature  of  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Bris- 
bane, Ballarat,  and  every  considerable  Australian  town. 
They  enter  into  the  life  of  the  people  both  for  pleasure 
and  for  instruction.  The  services  of  highly  skilled,  botan- 
ists are  secured  to  give  them  scientific  interest.  Experi- 
ments in  acclimatization  are  constantly  carried  on,  and 
have  a  wide  range  for  the  advantages  of  climate.  Sev- 
eral have  attached  to  them  zoological  collections  of  con- 
siderable interest.  At  Ballarat  private  generosity  has 
added  a  beautiful  collection  of  Italian  marbles.  The  bril- 
liancy and  profusion  of  the  semi-tropical  flowers,  and  the 
ease  with  which  large  numbers  of  tree-ferns  are  reared  in 
light  structures  of  lattice  work,  make  possible  effects  in 
gardening  which  are  very  striking  to  northern  eyes. 

THEIR  LOVE  OF  BEAUTY  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  free  way  in  which  money  is  thus  spent  on  what  is 
simply  beautiful,  the  pride  taken  in  these  gardens  by  all 
classes,  and  the  evident  sense  of  proprietorship  with  which 
the  humblest  workingman  enjoys  them  as  public  prop- 
erty maintained  for  the  pleasure  of  all,  seemed  to  me 
among  tha  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  develop- 
ments of  an  extremely  democratic  condition  of  society. 
One  fancied  that  he  could  already  detect  in  the  masses  a 
refinement  of  taste  and  softening  of  manner  such  as  con- 
tact with  art  appears  to  have  given  to  the  Italian  and  the 
Greek,  and  which  intimacy  with  nature  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful forms  might  be  expected  to  produce  here. 

In  Australia  the  thought  constantly  recurs  that  if  ever 
the  aesthetic  side  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  receive  full 
development,  it  will  be  in  these  southern  seas. 

Another  parallel  with  ancient  life  no  traveller  can  help 
observing  in  this  new  land.  Since  the  days  of  Greece  and 
her  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games  there  certainly  has  been 
nothing  to  match  the  devotion  of  the  Australians  to  ath- 
letic sports. 

THE   PARADISE   OF   TRAMPS. 

The  country  is  the  paradise  of  tramps.  Nine  months 
out  of  twelve  it  is  as  pleasant  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  as  it 
is  in  the  house. '  Food  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  There  are 
no  workhouses  in  Australia.  In  their  place  are  benevolent 
asylums.  One  of  these  institutions  near  Sydney  con- 
tained eight  hundred  men  when  Mr.  Parkin  visited  it. 
They  were  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  were  smoking 
their  pipes  in  the  pleasant  sunshine.  Sv/arms  of  people 
sleep  every  night  in  the  park  at  Sydney.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  activity  and  energy,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
fibre  of  the  Australians  may  suffer  from  the  temptations 
of  fulness. 

"Moral  strenuousness  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  popular  mind,  and  circumstances  ai'e 
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not  favorable  to  its  development.  Neither  religious 
restrictions  nor  political  tyranny  has  existed  to  stimulate 
the  severe  virtues.  The  people  have  never  been  called 
upon  for  any  great  effort  of  national  self-sacrifice.  Still 
there  is  abundant  motive  force  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
abundant  stimulus  to  effort  after  social  ideas.  Nowhere 
does  one  find  a  larger  public  spirit,  nowhere  a  finer  enthu- 
siasm pervading  all  classes  for  building  up  a  worthy  state 
and  assimilating  whatever  is  best  from  the  outer  world." 
The  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  English  political  system 
under  new  conditions  is  being  put  to  a  new  and  crucial 
experiment  in  Australia,  and  nothing  but  Mr.  Parkin's 
confidence  in  the  saving  common-sense  of  the  New  World 
would  lead  him  to  look  forward  with  anything  but  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future. 


THE  NEW  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
There  is  an  excellent  article,  full  of  suggestive  matter, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  entitled  "The  New  World," 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross.  He  holds  that  the  formula  which 
expresses  the  full  significance  of  the  new-world  develop- 
ment may  be  the  expansion  of  the  great  humanitarian 
movement,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  industrialism,  as 
opposed  to  militarism.  The  new  world  of  the  United 
States  of  Australasia  is  founding  itself  on  the  evolution 
of  a  social  faith  in  which  industrialism  is  a  vital  tenet  and 
a  part  of  its  effective  religion.  India,  Mr.  Cross  thinks, 
has  always  been  an  effectual  bar  to  the  true  union  of  a 
Greater  Britain,  and  Equatorial  Africa  will  prove  a 
second  bar.  The  extension  of  the  British  Empire  alarms 
the  mass  of  voters  in  Canada  and  Australia.  They  are 
dominated  by  three  main  ideas:  the  sovereignty  of  their 
own  people,  the  importance  of  their  own  industrial  devel- 
opment, and  the  determination  not  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  other  people. 

UNITY   OF   THE   ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 

To  the  mass  of  the  working  folk  throughout  Great  Britain 
Mr.  Cross  reminds  us,  "the  New  World  is  the  ideal  world, 
and  in  these  days,  when  the  voice  of  the  majority  is  so 
widely  recognized  as  the  voice  of  God,  we  need  not  be 
surprised — although  it  may  be  a  rude  awakening — to  find 
that  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  Australasia  will 
presently  follow  in  the  way  that  the  United  States  of 
America  have  led,  because  they  imagine  it  to  be  the  way 
of  Peace — the  way  that  seems  best  to  secure  to  them  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  industries,  the  precious 
possession  of  their  individuality  and  the  natural  principle 
of  their  growth.  And  just  as  there  cannot  be  true  patriot- 
ism in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  or  in  Australia,  with- 
out perpetual  loyal  recognition  of  the  root  from  which 
they  have  all  sprung — from  which  they  have  derived  their 
language  and  their  laws,  their  literature  and  their  re- 
ligion— so  there  cannot  be  true  patriotism  in  England 
without  proper  consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  offspring  ;  and  in  wiiatever  way  they  see  fit  to  work 
out  their  own  future  (by  separation  or  otherwise),  we  shall 
be  better  occupied  in  strengthening  our  alliances  and  our 
fellowship  with  the  whole  75,000,000  of  them,  in  unifying 
the  sentiment  of  all  the  English-speaking  peoples,  rather 
than  in  attempting  a  partial  British  Imperial  Federation 
which,  with  its  heterogeneous  elements,  can  never  really 
be  welded  into  a  homogeneous  structure,  because  it  does 
not  represent  any  natural  principle  of  growth." 


Merry  England  for  March,  there  is  the  following  passage 
referring  to  Cardinal  Manning  : 

"  In  Europe  I  know  none  among  Catholic  Socialists  (let 
the  name  be  permitted  me)  braver  than  my  beloved 
friend,  Cardinal  Manning,  a  social  student  fearless  in 
speculation,  effectual  in  enterprise.  His  conceptions  are 
expressed,  not  by  means  of  wordy  books,  but — after  the 
manner  of  great  and  decisive  intelligences — without  nebu- 
lous or  inaccessible  abstractions,  in  brief,  precise,  and 
luminous  formulae.  Manning,  living  as  he  does  in  the 
midst  of  the  independent  and  tenacious  English  people, 
has  not  hesitated  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Christian 
'  Socialism.'  Friend  of  the  people,  because  the  friend  of 
God,  he  goes  in  advance  of  contemporary  philanthropists, 
economists,  philosophers,  in  his  study  of  the  possible  means 
for  restoring  the  dignity  and  amending  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  No  man  is  more  beloved  by  the  laborer  ;  and 
his  name  is  almost  as  dear  among  Protestants  as  among 
Catholics,  among  the  rich  as  among  the  poor.  Temper- 
ance, arbitration,  peace-making,  public  charity,  have  in 
him  an  eloquent,  a  persistent,  a  fearless  advocate." 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 
In  a  paper  on  "The  Church  and  the  Workman,"  which 
the  Cardinal   Archbishop  of   Capua  has  contributed  to 


THE  WESLEY  CENTENARY. 
Rev.   Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

The  best  article  on  Wesley  this  month  is  by  the  Rev, 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr. 
Hughes  says: 

"All  modern  religious  history  is  summed  up  in  the  two 
momentous  facts  that  Ignatius  Loyola  has  captured  the 
Catholic  Churches,  and  that  John  Wesley  has  captured 
the  Evangelical  Churches.  Jesuitism  and  Methodism — 
these  are  the  two  ultimate  forms  of  intense,  logical,  thor- 
oughgoing intense  Christianity.  Absolute  subjection  to 
the  Church,  or  absolute  subjection  to  the  Christ — there  is 
no  other  alternative  for  the  enthusiastic  'out-and-out' 
Christian  of  the  twentieth  century.  Absolute  subjection 
to  a  creed  is  no  longer  possible." 

So  far,  however,  are  people  in  general  from  recognizing 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Hughes's  claim,  that  he  tells  us  that 
Mark  Pattison,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  had  to  be  told 
three  times  that  there  were  twenty  million  Methodists  in 
the  world  before  he  would  believe  it.  He  suggested  that 
Mr.  Hughes  meant  twenty  thousand.  "I  had  not  the 
faintest  conception,"  said  Mark  Pattison,  positively  gasp- 
ing, "that  there  were  so  many  Methodists."  Mr.  Hughes 
speaks  with  even  more  authority  than  if  the  twenty  mil- 
lion Methodists  were  speaking  through  his  pen.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  that  John  Wesley  killed  Calvinism. 

"Wesley  and  his  helpers  were  the  first  Christian  mis- 
sioners  since  '  the  coming  of  the  Friars '  who  reached  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  Reformation  w^as  essentially  a 
middle-class  movement.  It  never  gained  either  the  upper 
classes  or  the  poor.  Evangelical  Christianity  had  not  yet 
reached  the  upper  classes,  but  the  poor  are  now  saturated 
by  it,  thanks  to  the  evangel  of  Wesley." 

Again,  quoting  the  authority  of  Dean  Stanley,  in  order 
to  justify  his  claim  that  John  Wesley  was  the  founder  of 
the  Broad  Church  party,  Mr.  Hughes  points  out  that  John 
Wesley  always  asserted  that  all  sincere  men  who  had 
never  heard  of  Christ  were  accepted  by  God.  He  thought 
Mohammedanism  was  probably  an  improvement  on  Ori- 
ental Christianity,  and  admired  Ignatius  Loyola  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  men.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  of  Wesley's 
loving  and  tolerant  spirit  seems  to  have  evaporated  in  the 
last  hundred  years.  Mr.  Price  Hughes  concludes  his 
paper  as  follows : 

"  In  a  word,  Wesley  was  always  willing  to  adapt  his 
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creed  to  indisputable  facts.  He  was  the  first  great  re- 
ligious leader  in  modern  times  who  heartily  accepted  the 
Baconian  principle  of  verification  in  the  region  of  the- 
ology. If  History  did  not  agree  with  Dogma,  he  did  not 
say,  like  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of  our  own  time,  '  so 
much  the  worse  for  History,'  but  so  much  the  worse  for 
Dogma.  He  gradually  abandoned  all  the  most  distinctive 
dogmatic  convictions  of  his  early  manhood  because,  when 
he  left  academic  cloisters  to  mix  with  men,  he  found  that 
his  favorite  doctrines  were  inconsistent  with  indisputable 
facts.  He  was  the  earliest  of  scientific  theologians.  Hence 
nothing  that  criticism  or  history  may  yet  reveal  can 
shake  the  foundations  of  his  faith,  which  rested,  not  upon 
external  authority  or  intellectual  speculation,  but  upon 
the  direct  experience  of  human  consciousness,  summed  up 
at  last  in  the  triumphant  exclamation  of  his  dying  lips, 
The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  Tribute. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  writes  on  Wesley  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  March.  His  paper  is  very  appreciative, 
and  he  does  not  spare  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church  for 
the  way  in  which  they  treated  the  Apostle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

"His  vast  success  was  owing,"  says  the  writer,  "first 
and  foremost,  to  his  inspiring  conviction  that  he  was 
doing  the  work  to  which  God  had  called  him,  and  doing  it 
with  God's  visible  benediction.  But  no  small  part  of  the 
supreme  impression  which  he  made  upon  his  age  was  due 
to  the  character  which  has  left  to  all  time  a  luminous  ex- 
ample. They  who  would  beat  down  the  hundred-headed 
hydra  of  inveterate  evils  must  use  the  same  Hercules-club 
of  moral  conviction  and  absolute  self-sacrifice.  The  most 
simple,  the  most  innocent,  the  most  generous  of  men,  he 
was  called  a  smuggler,  a  liar,  an  immoral  and  designing 
intriguer,  a  pope,  a  Jesuit,  a  swindler,  the  most  notorious 
hypocrite  living.  The  clergy,  I  grieve  to  say,  led  the  way. 
Rowland  Hill  called  Wesley  '  a  lying  apostle,  a  designing 
wolf,  a  dealer  in  stolen  wares ' ;  and  said  that  he  was  '  as 
unprincipled  as  a  rook,  and  as  silly  as  a  jackdaw,  first  pil- 
fering his  neighbor's  plumage,  and  then  going  proudly 
forth  to  display  it  to  a  laughing  world.'  The  revival  of 
religion  had  to  make  its  way  among  hostile  bishops,  furi- 
ous controversialists,  jibing  and  libellous  newspapers, 
angry  men  of  the  world,  prejudiced  juries,  and  brutal 
lies.  And  yet  it  prevailed,  because  'one  with  God  is 
always  in  a  majority.'  " 

Other  Articles  on  "Wesley. 

In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine^  R.  Denny  Urlin, 
writing  on  the  centenary  of  John  Wesley's  death,  points 
out  that  the  whole  of  the  Wesley  machine  is  legally  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  within  the  inclosure  of  the  English 
Church.  The  conference  would  in  such  case  continue  to 
be  the  patrons,  as  such  nominating  to  all  posts  of  duty, 
and  having  legal  rights  analogous  to  those  of  the  Simeon 
Trustees  or  the  Board  of  Keble  College. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  March,  Dr.  Stephenson, 
writing  on  the  Patron  Saint  of  his  Church,  retails  the 
accusation  about  the  doctrine  for  other  worldiness  which 
is  sometimes  brought  against  the  Evangelicals.  He  says: 
"If  in  the  later  development  of  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment, men,  who  were  very  anxious  to  'save  their  own 
souls,'  shirked  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, it  is  not  true  of  the  Evangelical  movement  as  a 
whole.  Let  any  man  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  of  cheap  literature,  of  Sunday-schools 
and  elementary  education,  of  our  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  of  our  rescue  and  reformatory  schools,  and  he  will  be 


surprised  to  find  that  almost  without  exception  thece 
things  which,  from  a  social  as  well  as  a  religious  point  of 
view,  are  the  glory  of  the  Victorian  age,  took  their  rise 
in  that  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity '  which  sprang  up  with 
and  in  the  revived  religious  life  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero  writes  upon  Wesley  in  Good  Words 
for  March.  He  remarks:  "His  wise  catholicity  and 
broad  and  liberal  sympathies  are  exemplified  in  the  admi- 
ration which,  at  a  time  when  the  name  excited  detestation 
and  disgust,  Wesley  expressed  for  Ignatius  Loyola.  Yet 
Wesley  may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  the  Loyola  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Wesleyanism  has  stimulated  re- 
ligious sensations  rather  than  deepened  religious  thought. 
It  has  made  no  mark  in  theological  science.  But  apart 
from  the  natural  infirmity  of  age,  there  is  little  to  mar 
his  greatness  as  a  religious  reformer  except  a  self-confi- 
dence which  necessarily  resulted  from  his  surroundings, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  an  undue  dependence  upon  re- 
ligious excitement,  combined  with  an  assumption  of  abso- 
lute assurance  in  matters  which  can  only  admit  of  moral 
persuasion." 


MR.  GLADSTONE  INTERVIEWED. 

By  Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 

In  the  Neiv  Review  for  March,  Dr.  Parker  publishes 
extracts  from  a  sort  of  written  catechism  which,  he  says, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  good  enough  to  allow  himself  to 
be  put  through.  From  this  catechism  we  gather  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  that  the  greatest  Parliamentary  speakers 
on  the  Conservative  side  within  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, have  been  Peel,  Derby,  Disraeli,  Ljmdhurst,  and 
Ellenborough  ;  that  in  mental  power  through  his  sermons 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  Canon  Liddon  was  the  greatest 
Church  of  England  preacher,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Melville 
in  command  over  his  congregations.  Up  to  1860,  Mr. 
Gladstone  regarded  O'Connell  as  the  typical  Parlia- 
mentary Irishman  on  a  large  scale,  and  Shiel  on  a  smaller 
one.  Dr.  Parker  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the 
Church  of  England  had  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  people 
than  it  ever  had : 

"'The  Church  of  England,'  he  replied,  'suffers  much 
from  the  general  decline  of  what  is  called  the  prestige  of 
churches,  but  has  gained  much  from  the  transformation 
of  the  clergy.' 

"I  then  varied  the  inquirj^  thus;  'Do  you  think  the 
Church  of  England  pulpit  of  to-day  is  equal  to  its  position 
thirty  years  ago — in  ability,  in  zeal,  in  popular  sympathy, 
and  theological  learning  ? ' 

"  '  Too  short  a  term,'  he  replied  ;  '  since  I  was  a  boy  this 
pulpit  has  become  more  liberal  and  genial,  and  infinitely 
more  Christian.' 

'"I  do  not  believe,'  said  he,  'in  what  is  known  as  the 
interchange  of  pulpits.  With  all  respect  to  those  clergy- 
men who  are  willing  to  preach  in  Nonconformist  pulpits, 
I  must  say  they  do  not  seem  to  form  a  proper  conception 
of  their  own  Church.'" 

The  following  curious  story  is  vouched  for  by  Dr. 
Parker : 

"  During  his  last  Premiership  I  had  the  hpnor  of  break- 
fasting with  him  in  Downing  Street.  After  breakfast  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  down  a  book  and  read  aloud  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Ireland  was  united  to 
Great  Britain.  The  account  was  so  pathetic  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  not  proceed.  He  simply  broke  down  and 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

"On  this  point  I  may  not  enlarge  ;  it  is  introduced  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  a  great  and  sensitive  heart.'* 
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The  only  other  thing  in  Dr.  Parker's  article  that  is 
worth  mentioning  is  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Jesuitism.     He  says: 

"  Loyola  himself  was  but  a  skeleton  of  a  Jesuit  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  now  use  the  word  Jesuit  in 
its  purest  sense  and  application.  All  the  baby  tricks  of 
The  Spiritual  Exercises  would  come  with  natural  ease  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  believes  in  long  lines  and  short  lines, 
in  dots  and  notches,  in  orientation  and  ^.ttitude,  in  relig- 
ious marchings,  in  emblematic  colors,  in  fast  and  vigil 
and  prostration.  All  these  terms  are  part  of  his  mother 
tongue.  When  he  hears  them  he  recognizes  them  as  hav- 
ing heard  them  in  some  pre-natal  state.  They  are  older 
than  Homer.  They  are  sterner  than  the  dreams  of  Dante. 
But  is  Mr.  Gladstone  a  member  of  the  Romish  Church  V 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  his  assurances  on  this  mat- 
ter may  be  received  with  implicit  and  absolute  confi- 
dence. Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  one  can  quite  imagine, 
infinitely  more  respect  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  than  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

A  French  Symposium. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  in  an  exceptionally  interesting 
and  noteworthy  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Revues,  sums  up  various  opinions  sent  him,  apropos  of 
the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  by  a  number  of  eminent 
French  literary  and  political  celebrities.  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Peace  Crusade,  remarks  that,  instead  of  being  styled 
the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  it  should  be  called  the  Uni- 
versal Congress  of  Peace,  for  "I  have  never  met  any  per- 
son who  started  with  the  notion  of  once  and  forever,  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  abolishing  the  art  of  warfare.  We  are 
called  upon  to  do  what  we  can  to  better  humanity,  but  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  going  to  make  her  ever  quite 
perfect  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion."  And  this  point  of  view 
is  shared  by  two  well-known  Academicians.  The  Vicomte 
Melchoir  de  Vogue,  brother-in-law  of  General  Annenkoff 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  Parisian  society,  points  out 
somewhat  maliciously  that  nothing  people  can  say,  do,  or 
declare,  will  prevent  quarrels  bi'eaking  out  between  two 
nations  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  has 
hitherto  been.  "  History  teaches  us  that  peace  will  never 
be  among  us  as  long  as  there  remains  on  the  earth  two 
men,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  coin,  and  a  woman  between  them. 
I  shall  be  delighted  if  the  approaching  Congress  succeeds 
in  giving  me  the  lie  ;  I  doubt,  however,  if  it  will  be  able 
to  equally  prove  false  history,  nature,  and  Almighty  God." 

Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Thedtre  Frangais, 
pleads  eloquently  the  cause  of  si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum, 
observing  significantly  that  peace  is  only  secured  by  the 
resolute  and  strong  ones  of  the  earth.  The  most  sincere 
and  thoughtful  letter  on  the  subject  is  that  contributed 
by  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  one 
of  the  French  delegates  to  the  Labor  Congress  held  last 
year  in  Berlin.  The  same  idea  is  pithily  expressed  in  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps'  short  note  :  "Universal  peace  will 
not  be  declared,  but  will  impose  itself,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  by  human  and  commercial  federation." 

M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  after  declaring  that  a  volume 
would  be  all  too  small  to  contain  his  views  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject,  contents  himself  with  laying  down  at 
some  length  what  he  considers  would  be  a  practical  code 
of  warfare  ;  its  principal  points  being  that  no  declaration 
of  war  be  made  till  the  will  of  the  country  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  plebiscite.  In  a  word,  we  are  to  mitigate,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  necessary  evil.  ^    *-> 


JEKYLL  AND  HYDE  IN  SCIENCE. 
Have  We  More  Souls  than  One  ? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  serious  articles  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  phenomenon  of  double  personality,  which 
is  given  by  M.  Alfred  Binet.  He  adds  one  to  the  many 
maladies  from  which  the  world  is  suffering,  and  describes 
as  a  nervous  affection  of  the  personality  the  division  of 
consciousness  into  several  parts  with  its  corollary  that  we 
call  in  common  language  inconsistency.     He  says  : 

"A  great  number  of  psychological  phenomena  are  to  be 
explained  by  a  disease  of  the  primality,  which  consists  of 
a  division,  or  rather  a  breaking  up  of  the  ego  ;  the  normal 
unity  of  the  consciousness  is  destroyed  ;  several  distinct 
consciousnesses  are  produced,  and  each  one  may  have  its 
own  perceptions,  its  memory,  and  even  its  moral  charac- 
ter." 

TWO   PERSONALITIES   IN   ONE   BODY. 

M.  Binet  confines  himself  to  hysterical  examples  in 
which  the  disease  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  proceeds 
by  a  series  of  experiments  to  show  that  a  given  organism 
may  contain  within  itself  two  or  more  moral  personalities. 
He  limits  himself  also  to  the  human  subject,  therefore 
when  he  speaks  of  an  organism  it  may  for  the  present  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  means  a  human  organism.  The 
undernote  of  the  article  is  struck  in  a  suggestive  para- 
graph in  which  he  observes  that  the  conditions  of  partial 
consciousness  and  the  power  of  automatic  action  which 
accompanies  it  are  present  in  us  all.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
study  the  character  and  extent  of  unconscious  mental 
activity  in  a  normal  person  ;  for  this  reason  he  selects 
hysterical  illustrations,  where  the  subjects  may  easily 
have  two  parallel  sets  of  consciousness. 

CONSCIOUS   AND   UNCONSCIOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

There  is  what  he  calls  the  unconscious  intelligence  and 
the  conscious  intelligence  ;  but  his  experiments  also  show 
that  the  unconscious  intelligence  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  small  automatic  acts  which  we  are  all  familiar  with 
in  every-day  life — such,  for  instance,  as  the  fastening  of 
strings  on  buttons,  which  we  do  not  see  in  our  daily  toilet ; 
or  the  power  by  which  a  musician  finds  the  notes  on  an 
instrument  at  which  he  does  not  look. 

"  The  acts  of  this  consciousness  may  be  very  complex  ; 
they  suppose  perception,  memory,  reason,  imagination. 
They  reveal,  therefore,  that  there  exists  in  those  cases  an 
intelligence  which  is  other  than  that  of  the  normal  ego, 
and  which  acts  side  by  side  with  that  ego  without  its  help 
and  without  its  knowledge." 

TWO  DISTINCT  MEMORIES. 

A  further  development  of  the  argument  is  to  prove  that 
this  second  consciousness,  observable  in  states  of  trance, 
etc.,  maintains  its  continuity  and  carries  itself  on  in  the 
hysteric  state  as  the  ordinary  consciousness  does  in  the 
ordinary  state.  Let  one  state  be  called  Jekyll  and  the 
other  Hyde  ;  Jekyll  will  remember  what  Jekyll  did  and 
continue  to  act  accordingly,  while  Hyde,  who  has  no 
knowledge  or  remembrance  of  Jekyll,  will  remember  in 
like  manner  what  Hyde  did.  Involuntarily  the  reader 
will  recall  the  famous  "I  think,  therefore  I. am,"  of  Des- 
cartes, and  will  ask  himself,  in  anticipation  of  M.  Binet's 
conclusion,  "But  if  two  think,  do,  therefore  two  exist?" 
He  is  fully  prepared,  therefore,  before  it  comes,  for  the 
statement  that  "we  are  thus  brought  by  a  complete 
series  of  experiments  to  this  important  conclusion  : 
Several  moral  personalities,  each  having  consciousness  of 
itself,  may  rise  side  by  side  without  mixing  in  the  same 
organism."    After  this,   there  is  again  this  note  of  re- 
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minder,  that  though  the  fact  is  only  demonstrable  as  a 
disease  in  the  hysterically  affected  patient,  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  not  equally  true  of  the  normal  human 
being,  for  it  is  only  in  the  more  extreme  condition  of 
hypnotic  sleep  that  the  states  alternate  ;  in  the  ordinary 
wakeful  condition  of  hysteria  they  are  usuall}^  coexistent, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  has  not  at  times  been 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  double  consciousness  in 
his  healthiest  self. 

AFTER  DEATH,  WHAT   THEN  ? 

In  relation  to  "spiritual"  manifestations,  M.  Binet 
suggests  that  the  moral  personalities  which  have  been 
known  to  coexist,  and  to  alternate  without  knowledge  of 
each  other,  may  possibly  reach  the  point  of  communicat- 
ing with  one  another,  and  that  the  question  asked  orally 
of  one  personality  of  the  medium,  may  be  answered  by 
another  through  the  hand  which  raps  on  the  table,  or 
which  holds  the  so-called  inspired  pencil.  The  question 
with  which  most  readers  will  rise  from  the  article  is  :  If  it 
be  indeed  true  that  within  one  organism  there  are  several 
moral  individualities,  what  happens  when  that  organism 
is  dissolved  by  death  ?  Would  M.  Binet  incline  to  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  many  souls  for  each  body,  or  in 
none  ? 


WANTED,  A  NEW  CHARTER. 

By  the  late  Editor  of  the  London  "Star." 

General  Booth  has  been  for  some  time  struggling  to 
draw  up  a  new  Charter,  and  has  now  got  about  three  or 
four  points.  As  he  has  not  yet  even  completed  his  rough 
draft,  I  will  not  say  anything  more  about  that.  Mr. 
Massingham,  being  temporarily  relieved  of  the  editorship 
of  the  Star,  has  turned  his  attention  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  New  Review  for  March  he  announces  that 
the  moment  is  historically  ripe  for  a  new  Charter,  and  in 
order  to  meet  this  demand  he  offers  the  following  modest 
points  : 

1.  The  Land  for  the  People. 

2.  An  Eight-Hour  Day. 

3.  The  Educational  Ladder. 

4.  A  People's  Parliament. 

5.  The  Free  Commune. 

6.  Taxation  of  the  Idlers. 

7.  Pensions  for  the  Aged. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Massingham's  explanation  of  his 
charter,  which,  however  can  be  made  to  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  according  as  to  whether  a  candidate  chooses  to 
maximize  or  minimize.  Mr.  Massingham,  it  will  be  seen, 
maximizes  : 

Point  1  would  include  allotments  at  fair  rents  (the  half- 
acre  plot  as  a  beginning),  full  national  control  of  the  land 
monopolies,  such  as  the  railways,  with  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  local  tram  and  train  services,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  their  fares  (on  the  zone  system)  in  the  interest  of 
the  town  worker  in  his  suburban  home,  and  of  wages  and 
hours  in  behalf  of  the  railway  employees.  Of  course,  it 
would  cover  the  municipalization  of  land  values. 

The  starting-point  of  2  would  be  the  procl  amation  of  a 
normal  working  day  for  State,  municipal,  and  monopoly 
employees,  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  employed  in  the  sweated  industries, 
and  the  cautious  adoption  of  a  system  of  local  option  in 
hours  for  the  fully  organized  trades. 

3.  The  Educational  Ladder  would  begin  with  free  ele- 
mentary, evening,  and  continuation  schools,  coupled  with 
technical  instruction,  and  would  lead   by  the   path   of 


scholarships  from  the  Board  Schools  to  the  open  Univer- 
sity. 

4.  The  People's  Parliament  involves  the  payment  of  its 
members,  and,  as  a  basis,  the  vote  of  the  adult  nation, 
irrespective  of  property  or  residence,  guaranteed  by  the 
State  officials,  so  as  to  carry  with  it  a  fair  representation 
of  the  proletariat,  who  now  claim  less  than  one  member 
for  a  million  workers. 

5.  The  Free  Commune  implies  open  District  and  Parish 
Councils,  endowed  with  their  proportion  of  the  tithe,  and 
with  powers  of  land  administration,  the  effective  munici- 
palization of  the  services  of  light  and  heat  and  water,  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  gradual  rehousing  of 
the  poor,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  public  sources  of 
health  and  pleasure,  much  of  which  could  be  effected  in 
London,  and  in  most  flourishing  townships,  by  taking  over 
yearly  the  unearned  increase  of  land  value. 

Point  6  may  be  attained  by  freeing  the  people's  break- 
fast table,  and  replacing  the  food  taxes  by  municipal  and 
equalized  death  duties  on  real  property,  and  a  graduated 
income-tax,  equitably  levied  on  earned  and  unearned 
revenues. 

Finally,  Points  5  and  7  would  realize  the  essential  idea 
of  the  Poor  Law,  apart  from  its  needlessly  debasing  ele- 
ments, and,  without  at  once  interfering  with  voluntary 
thrift,  would  freely  restore  to  the  worn-out  toiler,  in  a 
degree  of  modest  dignity  and  comfort,  the  unexpended 
value  of  his  life's  work. 

Within  this  programme,  Mr.  Massingham  thinks,  lies  a 
very  dayspring  of  hope  for  the  masses.  He  has  little  hope 
of  the  existing  parties,  although  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
refers  favorably  to  Sir  John  Gorst's  "admirable  and  most 
suggestive  speech  at  Chatham,  a  speech  full  of  the  best 
kind  of  statesmanship,  as  the  two  parties,  now  almost 
dominated  by  capital,  understand  statesmanship." 


DR.  KOCH'S  BOYHOOD. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  February  and  March  Herr 
Biewend  writes  of  the  boyhood  of  Dr.  Koch,  and  his 
article  is  of  value  in  so  far  that  next  to  nothing  of  the 
early  days  of  the  discoverer  of  the  bacillus  seems  to  have 
as  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public;  indeed,  all 
interest  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  in  the  illustrious 
bacillus  itself.  Born  on  Dec.  11,  1843,  Robert  Koch  was 
the  third  child  of  a  family  of  thirteen.  Of  this  large  fam- 
ily nine  are  still  alive,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brother,  all  of  them  are  married  and  have  families.  Six 
brothers  and  one  sister  have  founded  homes  in  America ;  one 
brother  is  employed  by  a  mining  company  in  Tarnowitz, 
and  the  other  sister  has  married  Herr  Biewend,  the  author 
of  the  article.  The  duties  of  the  father  seem  to  have  left 
him  little  time  to  devote  to  his  wife  and  children,  but  the 
leisure  he  had  he  was  delighted  to  spend  in  his  family 
circle. 

THE    YOUNG    NATURALIST. 

In  the  evenings  the  children  would  either  gather  round 
him  to  listen  to  his  wonderful  tales  of  travel,  or  he  would 
wander  out  with  them  in  the  neighboring  woods  and 
valleys.  Both  Robert  and  his  father  were  passionate 
lovers  of  nature,  but  the  father  loved  it  more  as  a  great 
whole,  while  Robert  from  his  earliest  days  looked  at  it 
rather  with  the  eye  of  the  scientist.  No  plant,  no  rare 
beetle  or  butterfly,  no  mineral  ever  escaped  him.  All  he 
needed  was  a  friend  to  dismember  his  finds  and  explain 
all  he  knew  about  them.  His  uncle,  the  late  Dr.  D.  Bie- 
wend, on  his  frequent  visits  to  the  neighborhood,  often 
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accompanied  him  on  his  scientific  expeditions,  and  the 
children  of  his  uncle,  not  his  own  brothers  and  sisters 
were  usually  the  attentive  listeners  on  these  occasions. 
The  mother  devoted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  her  family, 
but  she  suffered  more  than  the  father  from  their  slender 
means.  Yet  with  her  constant  worries,  she  managed  to 
4  find  time  to  enter  in  a  diary  all  the  more  important 
events  connected  with  the  family.  In  1854  Koch's  father 
acquired  a  little  property  of  his  own  at  Klausthal,  and 
the  family  took  up  their  abode  there.  The  dwelling- 
house,  which  was  situated  in  a  little  park-like  garden, 
commanded  a  charming  view  of  the  green  meadows,  the 
pine  woods,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  as  far  as  the  Brocken 
itself,  which  bounded  the  prospect  on  the  east.  To  the 
delight  of  the  children  the  farm-yard  was  not  left  long  un- 
inhabited. Horses,  cows,  swine,  poultry,  even  a  pair  of 
foxes,  and  dogs  and  cats  of  course,  were  procured. 
Robert  was  at  that  time  ten  years  old.  He  soon  arranged 
an  aquarium,  and  in  addition  kept  live  singing  birds 
which  he  got  in  the  woods,  caught  mice  and  tamed  them, 
and  killed  animals  of  every  kind  for  their  skins. 

HOW   HE   CAUGHT   THE   CATS. 

Cats  were  his  special  enemies  because  of  the  devastation 
they  wrought  among  his  caged  birds  and  birds  of  the 
garden.  At  length,  all  unknown  to  the  father,  a  trap  for 
the  cats  was  constructed  in  the  garden  bushes,  and 
Robert  and  his  friend,  our  author,  slipped  each  victim 
into  a  sack  and  immediately  tied  it  up.  The  head  was 
then  carefully  got  into  a  corner,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
noose  the  animal  was  strangled  in  a  few  moments.  What 
the  animal  looked  like  they  onl}^  saw  after  the  bag  was 
opened;  but  it  quieted  their  consciences  to  find  that  out 
of  twelve  cats  caught  in  succession  not  one  of  them  be- 
longed to  any  of  their  neighbors.  The  animals  were 
skinned  while  warm,  and  the  skins  were  given  to  the  tan- 
ner, to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a  warm  fur-lined 
jacket,  as  a  Christmas  present  for  Robert's  mother.  The 
boys  played  the  wildest  games;  no  tree  was  too  high  for 
them  and  no  hedge  too  difficult  for  them  to  get  over. 
Danger  was  but  an  incentive,  but  they  did  not  escape  un- 
hurt. Robert  and  a  younger  brother  each  got  an  arm 
broken. 

THE  BOON   OF   POVERTY. 

The  cares  of  the  parents  never  oppressed  the  children 
in  the  least.  Their  food  was  the  plainest;  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee  were  only  known  by  name,  white  bread  was  Sun- 
day morning  fare,  and  meat  was  eaten  at  dinner  only 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Their  dress  was  equally  simple. 
As  the  younger  members  inherited  their  clothes  from  the 
elder  ones,  wonderfully  strange  were  the  effects  some- 
times produced.  But  Koch's  happiest  reminiscences  are 
associated  with  the  free  life  of  those  Klausthal  days,  and 
it  was  many  years  after  his  father's  death  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  visit  the  place  which  had  fallen 
into  strange  hands.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  however, 
he  w^as  able  to  buy  it  back  and  revive  the  old  memories. 
From  Robert  Biewend's  second  installment,  we  gather 
that  Koch  was  by  nature  less  given  to  bodily  exercise 
than  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  he  would  hide  him- 
self in  a  quiet  corner  to  pursue  his  studies  in  natural 
history.  In  this  respect  he  received  much  encouragement 
from  his  grandfather  Biewend,  also  a  lover  of  natural 
science,  with  a  special  taste  for  the  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing of  minerals,  plants,  insects,  and  the  like.  Koch  also 
inherited  his  fondness  for  the  game  of  chess  from  this 
grandfather.  But  the  article  is  chiefly  a  picture  of 
Koch's  career  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

M.  Valbert,  in  the  Revue  den  Deux  Mondes,  takes  his 
own  ingenious  view  of  the  authorship  of  "In  Darkest  Eng- 
land." He  admits  of  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Booth  is  the  real 
author  of  his  book;  but  "there  are  in  him  two  men,  and 
each  in  turn  has  held  the  pen.  I  mean  that  Mr.  Booth 
has  had  for  a  colleague  the  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  I  regret  it.  For  all  that  there  is  of  good  in 
the  book  I  honor  Mr.  William  Booth.  All  that  is  absurd 
and  puerile  I  attribute  to  the  General."  On  this  assump- 
tion M.  Valbert  bases  a  criticism  which  would  not  be  his  if 
it  were  not  ironical  as  well  as  appreciative.  His  sympathy 
and  admiration  are  throughout  reserved  for  the  man,  and 
the  shafts  of  his  cynicism  are  let  freely  loose  on  the  Gen- 
eral. 

THE   SALVATION   ARMY   AND   THE   JESUITS. 

The  sins  against  taste  with  which  the  Salvation  Army  is 
so  often  charged  do  not  escape  his  flagellation,  and  causes 
him  to  repudiate  almost  indignantly  the  comparison 
which  has  been  made  between  the  Army  and  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.  "The  Jesuits,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
them,  either  for  good  or  evil,  were  at  least  learned  teach- 
ers, and  applied  themselves  to  cultivating  the  mind,"  etc. ; 
"  whereas  the  Salvation  Army  prides  itself  upon  being 
the  religion  of  the  illiterate."  "  But  he  who  desires  to  in- 
fluence crowds  must  not  aim  high."  And  then,  after 
quoting  Jotham's  parable  of  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the 
vine,  who  would  not  leave  their  fruits  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  forest,  that  was  so  promptly  accepted  by  the 
bramble,  M.  Valbert  observes: 

"The  moral  of  this  apologue  is  that  those  nations  who 
pride  themselves  on  producing  good  fruits  are  less  con- 
sumed than  others  by  the  passion  for  reigning,  and  that 
to  certain  undertakings  noble  ambition  is  an  obstacle." 

THE  "general.'' 

This  is  severe,  but  it  represents  only  M.  Valbert's  atti- 
tude towards  the  "General."  The  general  who  indulges 
in  half-thought-out  dreams  of  Utopias  where  criminal 
lunatics  shall  "grow  tulips  and  roses"  at  the  expense  of 
honest  labor;  the  general  who  prefers  anecdotes  to  statis- 
tics, and  refuses  to  modify  the  attributes  of  his  self-cre- 
ated dictatorship  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  com- 
mon-place book-keeping;  the  general  who  ignores  the  la- 
bors of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field;  the  general 
who  has  inaugurated  the  reign  of  autocratic  and  mysteri- 
ous philanthropy,  and  substituted  himself  for  the  laws  of 
righteousness;  the  general  who  also,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  incensed  and  perhaps  tortured  his  critic  by  a  shock- 
ing "abuse  of  the  drum" — for  him  M.  Valbert  has  only 
ridicule  and  scorn. 

MR.    BOOTH. 

For  Mr.  Booth,  who  really  cares  about  the  well-being 
of  John  Jones,  and  cannot  rest  until  some  means  of  pro- 
viding John  Jones  with  dinner  has  been  found,  M.  Val- 
bert has  hearty  sympathy.  The  Mr.  Booth  who  is  prepared 
to  train  agriculturists  for  the  colonies;  the  Mr.  Booth 
who  has  known  how  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  enlist 
working  sympathy  in  the  lot  of  those  more  unhappy  than 
ourselves;  the  Mr.  Booth  who  has  created  a  widespread 
movement  of  charity  without  regard  for  national  limits; 
the  Mr.  Booth  who  has  not  only  organized  the  Salvation 
Army,  but  has  devoted  to  it  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  in- 
defatigable activity,  the  whole  personal  life  of  his  family, 
as  well  as  of  himself,  is  an  individual  for  whom  all  right- 
thinking  men  can  feel  respect.  To  this  man  M.  Valbert 
gives  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  new  scheme. 
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THE  REyiEW  OF  REI//EIVS. 


PHILANTHROPY  VERSUS  RELIGION, 

All  that  there  is  in  it  of  practical  philanthropy  attracts 
him  as  much  as  the  religious  propaganda  and  the  undue 
prominence  of  a  not  very  sympathetic  personality  repels. 
It  is,  he  very  justly  observes,  by  the  events  that  the 
scheme  must  now  be  judged.  Mr.  Booth  asked  for  a 
sign,  and  it  has  been  given  to  him.  The  dew  of  gold  has 
fallen  on  his  fleece.  "  He  has  promised  too  much  and  re- 
ceived too  much  not  to  be  in  honor  bound  now  to  pro- 
ceed." And  the  article  ends  with  a  somewhat  extended 
interpretation  of  the  parable  from  which  it  set  out: 
"There  are  so  many  evils  to  cure  in  this  world  that  we 
must  accept  the  good  which  is  done,  no  matter  what  its 
form  or  method.  Though  the  fruits  of  the  bramble  and 
their  sharp  savor  are  repugnant  to  a  delicate  palate, 
do  not  let  us  despise  them  so  long  as  they  serve  to  feed 
the  poor  who  have  nothing  else.  If  Mr.  Booth,  without 
performing  all  the  miracles  that  he  promises,  succeeds  in 
comforting  a  certain  amount  of  sorrow,  everything  else 
may  be  forgiven,  even  his  boasting  and  his  injustice. 
There  is  an  Eastern  proverb  which  says,  '  If  benevolence 
has  far-reaching  hands  and  swift-advancing  feet,  it  mat- 
ters nothing  that  its  grimace  displeases  thee.  Thou  hast 
no  need  to  look  it  in  the  face.'  " 


regard  to  widowhood  is  to  be  modified  by  any  reforms 
which  can  be  suggested.  She  thinks  the  best  way  to  help 
Indian  women  is  by  supplying  them  with  medical  relief. 
"  In  most  cases  no  man  would,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  be  allowed  to  enter  the  zenana.  No  man  would 
ever  be  called  in  to  attend  confinement  cases,  and  for  all 
female  diseases  and  chronic  cases,  Indian  women  are, 
practically  without  any  medical  aid  whatever." 


THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 

Lady  Dufferin,  having  lived  four  years  in  India,  has 
had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  condition  of  her 
own  sex  in  that  great  dependency.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  March  she  endeavors  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  prevails  as  to  the  wretchedness  of  female 
life  in  India.  An  enormous  proportion  of  the  women  go 
about  as  freely  as  if  they  were  men.  She  says:  "The 
lower-caste  women  in  India,  who  are  not  kept  behind  the 
purdah,  but  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and 
villages  and  in  the  country  districts,  are  as  free  as  most 
European  peasantry,  as  happy  and  as  cheerful." 

And  as  for  the  higher  classes,  who  are  kept  shut  up  in  the 
zenanas,  Lady  Dufferin  says  that  she  thinks  the  general 
impression  as  to  their  imprisonment  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing. 

"The  impressions  I  carried  away  from  my  visits  to 
zenanas  were  invariably  pleasant  ones.  In  spite  of  the 
shortcomings  of  interpreters  and  the  want  of  a  common 
language,  I  never  left  a  zenana  without  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  gentleness,  friendliness,  and  charm  of 
manner  I  found  there.  But  I,  for  my  part,  consider  that 
under  the  present  conditions  of  Eastern  life  the  zenana 
system  offers  many  undoubted  advantages.  I  think  that 
neither  the  men  nor  the  women  of  the  country  are  pre- 
pared for  its  abolition  ;  and  while  I  would  earnestly 
advocate  improvements  calculated  to  give  interests,  occu- 
pations, out-door  exercise,  and  innocent  amusements  to 
zenana  women,  I  have  no  desire  to  touch  their  privacy  ; 
and,  in  arranging  for  their  medical  relief,  every  effort 
was  made  b  f  me,  and  by  those  who  worked  with  me,  to 
respect  to  the  very  utmost  all  the  laws  which  govern  the 
purdah  system." 

The  peculiar  trials  of  an  Indian  woman's  life  result 
from  the  hideous  atrocity  of  child  marriage,  by  which 
little  girls  are  often  compelled  to  become  mothers  before 
they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen.  At  present  one  woman  in 
five  is  a  widow,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  betrothed 
before  they  were  ten,  and  have  become  widows  without 
ever  being  married.  To  an  Indian  woman,  a,  husband  is 
the  aim  and  object  of  life.  He  is  her  only  raison  d'etre^ 
and  Lady  Dufferin  does  not  see  how  the  sentiment  with 


SILVER  AS  A  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

To  what  extent  and  by  what  measures  shall  the  use  of 
silver  as  money  be  continued  ?  is  the  question  which  Mr. 
Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  asks  himself,  and  discusses  at  some 
length  in  the  March  number  of  The  Forum:  He  leads  up 
to  the  discussion  proper  with  a  running  review  of  the  sil- 
V3r  legislation  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  de- 
cade. The  results  of  this  legislation  justifies,  this  writer 
maintains,  the  use  of  silver  as  the  most  available,  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  least  dangerous  means  of  rein- 
forcing the  currency.  I'hat  the  currency  needs  reinforc- 
ing is  not  taken  for  granted.  Figures  and  statistics  are 
given  to  show  that  there  is  not  gold  enough  in  existence 
to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  present 
annual  output  of  the  world's  gold  available  for  coinage 
does  not  furnish  more  than  $80,000,000.  This  sum  is 
manifestly  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  business 
needs  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  countries  where  industry  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development.  Neither  would 
this  annual  output  of  gold  be  adequate  if  the  use  of  silver 
should  be  limited  by  the  countries  of  the  world  to  sub- 
sidiary coins.  "  Either  all  commercial  nations  must  use 
both  gold  and  silver  upon  an  agreed  ratio  of  relative 
value,  or  some  nations  may  use  gold  exclusively,  while 
other  nations  must  accept  silver  altogether,  or  as  the 
chief  part  of  their  currency."  The  United  States  has 
adopted  the  latter  policy,  and  must  abide  by  it.  To  de- 
monetize silver,  and  thereby  withdraw  the  vast  sum  of 
$376,000,000  worth  of  silver  coin  from  our  currency,  would 
bring  financial  ruin  to  industries  generally  throughout  the 
United  States.     Thus  Mr.  Boutwell  reasons. 

continue  the  present  policy. 

But  what  shall  we  do  ?  Continue,  he  says,  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  bullion  upon  substantially  the  present 
basis,  limiting  the  market  for  this  product  to  the  United 
States.  From  1887  to  1889  the  silver  increase  for  the 
world  was  $37,000,000,  of  which  increase  only  $11,000,000 
came  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  To  throw 
open  the  market  to  the  entire  world  would  destroy  the 
silver-mining  industry  of  the  United  States  by  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  where  the  mines  are  reputed  to  be  richer  than 
those  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
should  use  every  available  means  to  extend  the  use  of 
silver  in  other  countries.  The  comparatively  small 
annual  yield  of  gold  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  growing  business  and  of  increasing  popular- 
ity in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  thus  those  coun- 
tries may  be  forced  to  accept  the  bimetallic  system. 
With  this  hope  to  cherish,  Mr.  Boutwell  bids  us  be  con- 
tent with  our  present  policy  of  restricted  coinage. 

In  closing  he  restates  an  old  monetary  doctrine  very 
well.  "Omitting  all  reference  to  possible  ultimate  conse- 
quences, it  may  be  assumed  of  a  nation  in  which  the  vol- 
ume of  currency  is  increasing  that  there  will  be  activity 
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in  business  and  an  aspect  of  general  prosperity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  be  depression,  discontent,  and 
finally  bankruptcy,  more  or  less  universal,  in  a  country 
in  which,  through  a  continuing  series  of  years,  the  volume 
of  currency  decreases  in  proportion  to  population  and  to 
the  demands  of  business." 


THE  CANADIAN  QUESTION. 

Mr.  'Wiman's  Views. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  had  something  to  say  about  "  The 
Struggle  in  Canada,"  and  said  it  in  the  last  number  of 
the  XortJi  American  Review .  His  article,  which  was 
'written  about  thirty  days  before  the  elections  in  Canada, 
treats  of  the  condition  of  political  affairs  then  existing  in 
that  country.  "The  struggle  in  Canada  wasover  the  ques- 
tion of  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  Liberal  party  were  sworn  to  the  policy  of  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity — a  policy  which  means  close  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  a  common  tariff  with  the 
United  States  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Tory 
party  stood  for  what  is  knovv'n  as  '  The  National  Policy, ' 
the  result  of  which  is  isolation  and  commercial  belliger- 
ency. A  high  rate  of  duty  against  American  manufact- 
urers ;  an  antiquated  and  harsh  interpretation  of  the 
fisheries  treaty  ;  a  railway  policy  menacing  American 
profit ;  a  discrimination  against  bottoms  in  Canadian 
■waterways;  a  denial  of  bonding  privileges  for  fish  and 
grain,  and  a  general  policy  of  commercial  hostility  pervades 
the  politics  of  the  Tory.  Loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 
and  mock  sentimentality  as  to  treason  and  rebellion  are 
somehow  mixed  up  with  this  apparent  desire  to  get  the 
better  of  the  American  people." 

GROWTH   OF   RECIPROCITY   SENTIMENT. 

The  desire  for  reciprocal  relations  between  the  two 
countries  originated  only  about  four  years  ago  in  Canada, 
but  since  that  time  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  Indeed,  so 
swiftly  did  the  movement  for  a  closer  commercial  union, 
once  started,  spread  among  the  people  that  Sir  John  and 
his  party,  to  secure  themselves  against  certain  defeat 
later,  felt  obliged  to  have  Parliament  dissolved  a  year  in 
advance  of  its  legal  expiration.  The  dissolution  was  de- 
cided upon  simply  and  solely  to  prevent  another  year 
of  educational  effort,  conscious  that,  were  it  permitted,  it 
w^ould  dispose  of  any  claim  the  Tory  party  had  to  any 
continuance  of  confidence.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament 
at  this  time,  coraing  as  it  didfjust  as  the  census  was  due  and 
a  reapportionment  was  in  order,  practically  disfranchised 
a  hundred  thousand  young  men.  The  official  list  of  voters 
having  been  revised  only  up  to  1889,  no  young  man  less 
than  twenty-three  years  of  age  could  vote  because  of  the 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  list. 

ONLY  A   QUESTION  OF  TIME. 

In  the  closing  pages  of  his  article  Mr.  Wiman's  forecast- 
ing a  possible  Liberal  defeat — a  defeat  which  later  came 
— says  :  "  It  is  impossible  that  two  great  nations,  side  by 
side  with  each  other,  having  so  many  interests  in  common, 
and  whose  destiny  and  future  are  so  closely  interwoven, 
can  long  remain  commercially  hostile  to  each  other.  It 
may  be  that  a  continuance  and  prolonged  dose  of  McKin- 
leyism  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  Canadian 
people.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  high  duty  wnich  the  Fos- 
ter tariff  enforces  in  Canada  is  essential  to  proper  educa- 
tion. These  results  will  all  follow  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  fact  that  Sir  John  urges  reciprocity  in  natural 
products,  and  tries  to  delude  the  farmers  of  Canada  into  the 
belief  that  a  partial  reciprocity  is  possible,  shows  how  des- 


perate is  the  need  of  the  Tory  party.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  question  knows  how  utterly  impossible  is  a  partial 
reciprocity,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned. 
An  enlarged  market  for  manufacturers  is  the  essential 
basis  of  the  new  movement  for  reciprocity.  If  manu- 
factures are  omitted,  there  is  no  ground  to  seek  an  ex- 
tension into  new  markets  ;  and  it  has  been  aptly  said  that 
'  one  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  railway  to  the 
moon  as  to  get  reciprocity  from  the  United  States  with  the 
omission  of  the  manufactured  interests.'  It  shows  how 
desperate  are  the  straits  to  which  the  Tory  party  have 
been  driven  when  they  undertake  to  obtain  what  they 
know  cannot  be  got,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  disaster  which 
will  certainly  follow  their  utter  failure  in  the  future.  " 

A  Nova  Scotian  Forecast. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attorney-General  for  Nova 
Scotia,  discusses  in  The  Fortnightly  for  March  the  prob- 
able future  of  Canada.  Mr.  Longley  evidently  believes 
that  Canada  will  ultimately  become  independent,  although 
he  admits  that  independence  has  not  reached  the  stage  of 
practical  politics.  There  is  no  knowing  how  soon  it  may 
reach  that  stage. 

"It  is  too  soon  to  say  to  what  extent  this  feeling  will 
spread,  and  how  soon  it  may  reach  the  stage  of  practical 
action.  Nothing  has  occurred  of  late  to  give  it  any  direct 
impetus.  Any  friction  between  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Colonial  Office  might  call  the  full  strength 
of  the  independence  sentiment  into  formidable  existence, 
but  this  does  not  seem  likely  to  occur.  Therefore  one  can 
but  form  general  opinions  as  to  the  trend  of  events. 
Granted  that  the  Colonial  relation  is  to  terminate  some 
day,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  independence  seems,  at 
present,  the  most  probable  solution." 

Hence  he  argues  that :  "If  those  who  are  concerned  in 
the  scheme  of  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  English 
race,  and  making  the  forces  of  the  English-speaking  people 
at  home  and  abroad  a  unit  for  the  common  glory  and  the 
common  strength,  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of 
securing  enduring  alliances  with  those  great  colonies 
which  shall  hereafter  establish  an  independent  existence, 
it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  more  practicable  under- 
taking than  anything  involved  in  any  shadowy  project  of 
federation,  which  presents  enormous  difficulties,  and  may 
prove  short-lived  even  if  accomplished." 

Mr.  Longley  is  a  little  bit  of  a  dreamer,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  :  "The  people  of  Great  Britain 
can  view  with  complacency  the  creation  of  an  effective 
navy  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  whatever  little  family  jars  may 
now  and  then  occur  between  those  great  English-speaking 
peoples,  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  British  interest 
and  honor  were  in  real  peril,  owing  to  European  combi- 
nations, depend  upon  it  the  star-spangled  banner,  floating 
proudly  from  the  masts  of  American  warships,  would  be 
found  floating  beside  the  glorious  old  Union  Jack.  This, 
perhaps,  sounds  too  pretty,  but  it  is  not  Utopian." 

Still  he  may  be  right  when  he  says  :  "  The  question  of 
defence,  which  in  Europe  is  such  a  formidable  one,  does 
not  present  the  same  difficulties  in  America.  North 
America  is  practically  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  both  English-speaking  countries,  and  happily 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  European  diplomacy." 

At  the  same  time  it  might  be  much  better  to  have 
Canada  and  the  United  States  united  with  England,  South 
Africa,  and  Australasia  in  a  peace  and  war  alliance, 
which  would  practically  make  the  naval  forces  of  the  con- 
federation available  for  defence  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
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A  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  UNION. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  Lord  Dunraven 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  Commercial  Union  of 
the  Empire.     He  says: 

"My  proposition  is  that  a  duty  of  about  10  or  15  per 
cent,  should  be  imposed  upon  foreign  products,  and  that 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  so  raised — one-half  per  cent,,  one 
per  cent.,  or  two  per  cent.,  or  whatever  was  necessary — 
should  be  set  aside  to  form  a  fund  for  imperial  defence  as 
limited  in  the  way  I  have  suggested.  Such  a  fund  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  administered,  audited,  and  accounted 
for,  by  a  council  representative  of  all  the  contributory 
parties.  There  can  be  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. But  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  a  limited  case  of 
that  kind.  A  council  conferring  some  honorable  dignity 
and  distinction  upon  its  members  could  be  formed  of  emi- 
nent men  selected  by  the  Colonies,  of  the  Ministers  inter- 
ested here  at  home,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  advisers 
of  the  Crown.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to 
meet  at  very  frequent  intervals,  and  their  duties  would 
not  involve  any  great  sacrifice  of  time  or  trouble.  The 
greatest  danger  to  which  the  Empire  is  exposed  undoubt- 
edly lies  in  the  comparatively  defenceless  condition  of  its 
commerce." 

He  maintains  that  this  is  neither  protection  nor  retalia- 
tion; it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  colonists, 
and  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  forces 
which  hold  the  Empire  together. 

"If,  as  the  great  colonies  wax  strong  and  wealthy,  the 
feeling  of  mutual  responsibility  and  mutual  obligation 
grows  stronger  and  the  national  instinct  gathers  weight, 
then  a  common  fund  for  the  common  purposes  that  I  have 
mentioned  will  develop  into  some  form  of  Imperial  Fed- 
eration. 

"But  all  these  matters  lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  time,  and 
need  not  now  be  considered:  they  are  interesting  for 
speculation,  but  possess  no  practical  value  in  discussion  at 
present.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  plant  a  sound 
principle  by  providing  a  fund  for  certain  purposes  in 
which  we  are  all  individually  and  collectively  especially 
interested,  and  by  adopting  preferential  treatment  within 
the  Empire. " 


SENATOR  SHERMAN  ON  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

First  place  is  given  in  The  Forum  for  March  to  an 
article  by  Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  on  "  The  Nicaragua 
Canal."  Power  to  build  this  inter-oceanic  canal  has  been 
granted  by  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to 
a  private  association  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 
which  has  already  entered  upon  the  work  of  construction. 
Senator  Sherman  urges  strongly  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment aid  in  the  construction  of  the  projected  waterway, 
that  the  enterprise  may  be  secured  against  failure  and 
against  the  possibility  of  its  control  being  transferred  to 
commercial  rivals. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE   DERIVED. 

He  gives  three  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  a  waterway  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific.  The  first  is  the  advantage  of  a  direct  route 
around  the  world — an  advantage  to  be  shared  by  other 
commercial  nations  as  well.  To  discover  such  a  route 
was  the  cherished  hope  of  Columbus.  The  hope  of  the 
civilized  world  since  that  time  has  been  to  effect  some 
open  way  across  the  isthmus. 


The  second  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal  is  the  establishment  through  it  of  water 
communications  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
States.  "  Vessels  sailing  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco are  now  compelled  to  pass  around  Cape  Horn,  a  dis- 
tance of  19,000  miles.  The  enormous  quantities  of  wheat, 
lumber  and  other  articles  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast 
can  now  be  transported  to  the  Atlantic  States  only  by 
3,000  miles  of  railway,  or  by  a  long  voyage  around  South 
America,  so  that  the  entire  value  of  these  productions  is 
often  consumed  in  the  expense  of  the  journey." 

A  third  advantage  to  be  secured  from  the  opening  of 
this  canal  is  that  it  will  give  our  people  a  community  of 
interests  with  the  Western  coasts  of  Mexico  and  South, 
America,  now  substantially  closed  to  our  commerce. 
The  commerce  of  these  coasts,  being  compelled  to  go 
around  Cape  Horn,  can  from  that  point  reach  with  less 
difficulty  the  markets  of  Europe  than  the  markets  of  our 
own  country;  while,  if  the  canal  be  constructed,  there 
will  be  a  safe,  well-protected  water  route  between  the 
Western  ports  of  the  American  continent  and  our  chief 
commercial  cities. 

TO  VIVIFY   THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

The  canal  will,  for  the  first  time,  make  possible  an 
enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  hitherto  a  mere 
dogma  in  American  -policy.  The  communion  of  inter- 
ests between  the  American  States  will  be  enormously 
strengthened  by  this  work.  The  South  American  Re- 
publics are  patterned  after  ours  ;  there  can  be  no  clash- 
ing of  interests  between  us.  For  many  years  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  manufacturing  countries,  but  will  be 
devoted  mainly  to  agriculture  and  mining.  They  would 
naturally  exchange  their  gold,  silver,  sugar,  coffee,  tropi- 
cal fruits,  guano,  and  other  sources  of  wealth  for  the 
manufactures  and  productions  of  the  United  States. 


PROGRESS   AND  OTHERWISE  IN   AMERICA. 

While  the  question  of  raising  the  age  of  consent  at 
which  marriage  may  be  permitted  is  preoccupying  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India,  The 
Arena  calls  attention  to  another  phase  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  is  not  attracting  as  much  attention  as  it 
should  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  age  of  con- 
sent, however,  in  Western  counties  does  not  mean  the  age  of 
marriage,  but  the  age  at  which  illicit  intercourse  is  to  be 
criminal.  The  editor  of  The  Arena  has  some  vigorous 
pages  devoted  to  this  subject,  in  which  he  appreciatively 
speaks  of  the  part  Mr.  Stead  was  privileged  to  play  in  this 
matter.  He  points  out  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
age  of  consent  has  been  raised,  in  a  score  or  so  of  Amer- 
ican States,  from  seven  and  ten  years  to  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen, but  he  says,  "  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  delusive  hope  that  man  is  growing  more 
moral,  high-minded,  and  humane.  There  is  a  reason  for 
those  changes,  a.reason  as  significant  as  it  is  well  known 
to  students  of  this  problem.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  rev- 
elations brought  this  tremendous  reaction.  That  expos- 
ure was  the  grandest  single  act  which  has  marked  our 
epoch  in  recent  years.  America  felt  the  thrill  of  horror 
that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  awakened."  He  contin- 
ues: 

"In  vain  did  conservatism  endeavor  to  suppress  the 
discussion  and  the  details  of  the  revelation  on  the 
threadbare  plea  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  people,  and 
especially  young  people,  to  know  the  truth.  The  revela- 
tions ivere  dangerous  for  the  moral  leper's.     They  awak- 
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ened  parents  to  the  perils  before  their  daughters,  and  re- 
vealed to  girls  the  snares  that  confronted  them.  They 
did  more.  They  created  that  healthy  public  sentiment 
for  right  and  justice  that  is  always  evinced  when  agita- 
tion unmasks  a  great  wrong.  New  York  was  the  first 
State  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  ten  to  sixteen  years. 
Other  States  followed  her  example,  but  only  after  hard- 
fought  battles,  and  in  many  instances  the  age  has  been 
only  increased  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years." 

DANGER  OF   REACTION. 

Instead  of  steadily  carrying  out  this  good  work  there  has 
been  a  return  in  many  quarters  to  a  policy  of  reserve,  which 
has  been  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  the  other 
side  in  order  to  win  back  the  vantage  ground  from  which 
they  were  driven  in  1886: 

"  Efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  reduce  the  age  of  con- 
sent. For  example,  in  New  York  last  year,  where  Sena- 
tor McNaughton  introduced  into  the  State  Senate  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  age  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  fourteen 
years,  the  judiciary  committee  reported  favorably,  and 
had  it  not  been  discovered,  just  as  its  framers  were  pre- 
paring to  crowd  it  through  in  the  closing  hours,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  passed.  A  few  papers  were  coura- 
geous enough  to  denounce  the  bill  in  unmeasured  terms, 
and  it  was  killed.  On  the  very  day  that  Senator  Mc- 
Naughton introduced  his  bill  to  reduce  the  age  of  consent 
to  fourteen  years,  an  elderly  man  was  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York  City  for  abduct- 
ing a  fourteen-year-old  school  girl. 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sessions  at  which  efforts  are 
made  to  reduce  the  legal  age  of  consent  are  always  secret, 
it  being  alleged  by  the  advocates  for  reducing  the  age  of 
consent  that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  it  is  fit  for  women 
to  hear  about !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  not  many 
men  in  American  legislatures  who  would  care  to  have 
their  names  associated  with  such  measures;  but  the  case  is 
bad  enough  if,  after  all  the  work  of  these  long  years,  it  be 
true  that  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Alabama, 
G-eorgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Idaho,  and 
South  Dakota  the  age  of  consent  is  only  ten  years ! " 


UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION. 

Promoters  of  University  Extension  in  this  country  will 
find  valuable  information  on  the  growth  of  this  move- 
ment in  England,  in  the  Andover  Review  for  March.  The 
account  contributed  is  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  London. 

The  plan  of  University  Extension  was  first  given  a  trial 
in  England  in  1872.  This  movement  for  the  extension  of 
University  instruction  to  the  people  at  large  has  since 
spread  rapidly.  There  are  now  close  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  extension  centres  in  England.  Over  40,000  persons 
attended  the  courses  of  lectures  given  during  the  year 
1889,  as  against  16,752  persons  during  the  year  1885.  Ex- 
tension work  is  carried  on  in  England  by  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Victoria,  and  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

HOW  THE   WORK   IS   CARRIED    ON. 

The  methods  of  extension  are  described  by  Mr.  Woods. 
"  The  two  old  Universities  and  the  London  Society  each 
have  a  head  office,  in  charge  of  men  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  directing  extension  work.  Early  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year,  the  list  of  subjects  in  history,  economics,  litera- 
ture, and  science,  with  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  is  made 
out  and  sent  to  the  local  centres.  The  secretary  of  each 
centre  must  report  his  committee's  first,  second, and  third 


choices  for  lecturers  and  subjects.  From  all  the  applica- 
tions, the  assignments  are  made  out  according  to  the 
selection  of  places  by  lecturers,  and  the  possibility  of 
convenient  railway  arrangements."  By  the  middle  of 
the  summer  the  programme  is  complete. 

THE   LECTURES  GIVEN. 

The  lectures  are  about  an  hour  in  length.  "  As  far  as 
possible,  specimens  and  diagrams  are  brought  into  use. 
The  magic  lantgrn  is  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid. 
With  every  lecture,  a  number  of  questions  are  given  out 
for  further  study.  The  students  are  expected  to  write 
out  their  replies  to  these  and  send  them  by  mail  to  the 
lecturer."  Classes  for  discussion  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  lecture  courses.  Examinations  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  courses,  and  all  who  pass  receive  certificates, 
the  best  students  receiving  in  addition  prizes  and  honors. 

LOCAL   CENTRES. 

The  account  given  of  the  organization  of  local  centres 
is  instructive.  ;"  The  local  centres  usually  have  their 
origin  through  some  University  man,  or  other  intelligent 
person,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extension  movement 
and  wishes  to  try  to  gain  its  benefits  for  his  own  town. 
Through  his  influence,  a  committee  is  formed,  and  a  secre- 
tary for  the  branch  appointed.  Then  a  good  deal  of 
active  missionary  work  has  to  be  done  to  get  people  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  come  to  the  lectures  and  pay  the 
fees.  In  most  cases,  a  public  meeting  is  held,  at  which 
some  representative  of  University  Extension  is  present  to 
give  information.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  to  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  the  lecturer's  charges,  the  centre 
is  ready  to  begin  its  work.  Sometimes  the  lectures  are 
given  at  a  local  college,  and  are  made  part  of  its  pro- 
gramme. Public  libraries  and  mechanics'  institutes 
occasionally  take  the  responsibility  of  engaging  the  lec- 
turers." 

University  Extension  has  greatly  influenced  the  growth 
of  local  colleges  in  England.  A  few  colleges  can  be  traced 
back  directly  to  extension  centres,  and  many  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  movement.  Relations  between  the 
Universities  and  the  local  centres  are  kept  up  by  means  of 
summer  meetings — especially  is  this  true  of  the  Oxford 
University  Extension  system.  Last  Summer  fully  a  thou- 
sand students  attended  the  Summer  meeting  held  at 
Oxford.  The  University  Extension  movement,  with  its 
grand  centres,  its  local  centres  and  its  Summer  meetings, 
closely  resembles  the  educational  movement  carried  for- 
ward by  the  Chautauqua  Association  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  they  represent  the  same  idea — the  education  of 
the  masses. 


PLEASURE  VS.  ETHICS  IN  FICTION. 

In  the  March  Atlantic.^  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  defends  her 
position  taken  a  year  ago  in  an  article  on  "  Fiction  in  the 
Pulpit."  In  that  paper  she  dissented  strongly  from  the 
theory  that  fiction  should  primarily  be  used  to  convey 
lessons  in  ethics,  and  paid  her  respects  to  such  works  as 
Robert  Elsmere,  John  Ward,  Preacher,  and  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata.  Her  present  article,  entitled  "Pleasure:  A 
Heresy,"  is  in  reply  to  the  numerous  criticisms,  printed 
and  private,  that  her  thesis  has  evoked.  Stated  in  the 
simplest  terms,  she  holds  that  "the  sole  business  of  a 
novel-writer  is  to  give  us  pleasure,  and  his  sole  duty  is  to 
give  it  to  us  within  decent  and  prescribed  limits."  She 
tilts  a  keen  lance  against  the  people  who  regard  the  novel 
as  a  medium  for  the  inculcation  of  social  or  ethical  doc- 
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trines,  rather  than  a  product  of  pure  literary  and  artistic 
workmanship.  She  distinctly  dissents  from  the  view  that 
' '  the  business  of  fiction  is  to  elevate  our  moral  tone  ;  to 
teach  us  the  stern  lessons  of  life  ;  to  quicken  our  sense  of 
duty;  to  show  us  the  dark  abysses  of  fallen  nature ;  to 
broaden  our  spiritual  vistas;  to  destroy  our  old  comforta- 
ble creeds;  to  open  our  half-closed  eyes;  to  expand  our 
souls  with  the  generous  sentiments  of  humanity;  to  vex 
us  with  social  problems  and  psychological  conundrums; 
to  gird  us  with  chain  armor  for  our  daily  battles;  to  do 
anything  or  everything,  in  short,  except  simply  give  us 
pleasure," 

WORSHIPPING  AT   DARK  ALTARS. 

It  is  against  the  Ibsens  and  the  Tolstois  in  particular 
that  Miss  Repplier  obviously  desires  to  be  regarded  as 
protesting.  Her  comment  upon  certain  Bostonian  Ibsen 
readings  is  slightly  irreverent,  as  instance  the  following : 
"It  was  a  curious  and  rather  melancholy  experience,  a 
year  ago,  to  hear  the  comments  of  those  patient  women 
who  devoted  their  afternoons  to  Ibsen  readings,  and  to 
turning  over  in  their  minds  the  new  and  unprofitable 
situations  thus  suggested.  The  discussions  that  followed 
were  invariably  ethical,  never  critical ;  they  had  reference 
always  to  some  moral  conundrum  offered  by  the  play, 
never  to  the  artistic  or  dramatic  excellence  of  the  play 
itself.  Was  Nora  Helmer  justified,  or  was  she  not,  in 
abandoning  her  children  with  explicit  confidence  to  the 
care  of  Mary  Ann  ?  Had  Dr.  Wangel  a  right,  or  had  he 
not,  to  annul  his  own  marriage  tie  with  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  ?  .  .  .  We  try  so 
hard  to  be  happy — we  have  such  need  each  of  his  little 
share  of  happiness;  yet  Ibsen,  troubling  the  soul  more 
Qven  than  he  troubles  the  senses,  has  chosen  to  employ  his 
God-given  genius  in  deliberately  lessening  our  small  sum 
of  human  joy.  When  shall  we  cease  to  worship  at  such 
dark  altars  ?" 

THE   DIDACTIC   CRITICISM. 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Ruskin's  unwillingness  to  let  you 
enjoy  Florence  unless  you  consent  to  see  subtle  marvels  in 
certain  bits  of  fresco  that  he  deems  ineffably  beautiful, 
Miss  Repplier  proceeds  to  say  of  the  ethical  criticism  that 
takes  the  exclusive  and  didactic  form:  " On  precisely  the 
same  principle  you  are  commanded  to  cleave  to  Tolstoi, 
not  because  he  has  written  able  novels,  but  because  these 
novels  teach  a  great  many  things  which  it  is  desirable 
you  should  know  and  believe;  you  are  bidden  to  revere 
George  Meredith,  not  because  he  has  given  the  world  some 
brilliant  and  captivating  books,  but  because  these  books 
contain  a  tonic  element  fitted  for  your  moral  reconstruc- 
tion. If  you  do  not  sufficiently  value  these  admirable 
lessons,  then  you  are  told,  in  language  every  whit  as  con- 
temptuous as  Mr.  Ruskin's,  to  amuse  yourself,  by  all 
means,  with  Lever,  and  Gaboriau,  and  Jules  Verne;  for 
all  higher  fiction  is,  like  the  art  of  Florence,  a  sealed  book 
to  your  understanding." 

There  is,  after  all,  nothing  so  very  alarming  in  Miss 
Repplier's  "heresy."  The  "pleasure"  that  she  defends  is 
not  akin  to  levity  or  recklessness,  but  is  that  serene  and 
wholesome  delight  that  belongs  in  all  ages  to  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  art.  Perhaps  she  differs  less  radically  from 
her  critics  than  she  supposes. 


A  LINK  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  AMERICA. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  Century  Magazine,  Mr.  Horace 
F.  Cutter  gives  a  most  interesting  and  touching  illustra- 
tion of  the  Japanese  spirit  and  character.     He  speaks  of 


two  monuments— one  erected  in  California  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Matthew  Scott,  and  the  other  has  just  been 
erected  by  humble  villagers  in  Japan  "to  commemorate 
the  goodness  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Cutter  gives  the 
following  translation  of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr. 
Kawagita,  the  Japanese  consul  at  San  Francisco  : 

In  September,  1885,  an  American  vessel  was  wrecked  off 
the  island  of  Tanegashima,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew 
perished  with  the  exception  of  twelve  men.  Of  these, 
seven  persons  entered  the  one  remaining  boat,  and  the 
other  five  constructed  a  raft,  and  after  several  days  of 
suffering  effected  a  landing  on  Tanegashima,  and  wan- 
dered about  almost  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst. 
Seven  of  them  went  to  the  village  of  Akimura  on  Tane- 
gashima, and  were  succored  by  Mr.  Iwatsbo,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  place,  while  the  remaining  five,  having  sepa- 
rated from  their  comrades,  wandered  about  during  the 
night  near  the  village  of  Sekimura,  another  village  of 
Tanegashima,  calling  for  help.  Fortunately  Mr.  Furuda, 
a  resident  of  this*  place,  being  out  fishing,  heard  their 
cries  and  took  the  sufferers  into  his  own  home. 

In  the  mean  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages, 
hearing  of  this  unfortunate  event,  promptly  gave  food 
and  clothing,  and  every  possible  assistance  to  the  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  by  which  means  they  were  restored  to 
their  usual  strength.  After  this  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  village  officers  to  Kagoshima,  the  capital  of  Kago- 
shima  Prefecture,  and  from  there  they  were  returned  to 
their  own  country. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  being  grateful 
for  the  kind  treatment  shown  by  the  villagers  towards 
these  American  sailors,  awarded  gold  medals  to  Messrs. 
Iwatsbo  and  Furuda,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  each  res- 
cuer; and  further,  in  March,  1889,  with  the  approval  of 
Congress,  the  said  Government  sent  through  our  Foreign 
Department  the  sum  of  $5,000  as  a  reward  to  all  the  people 
of  the  two  mentioned  villages. 

Our  Government  transmitted  this  money  to  Mr,  Wat- 
anabe,  the  Governor  of  Kagoshima  Prefecture,  and  by 
him  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Omodaka,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  district  of  Kumaje. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  said  $5,000,  the  latter  magis- 
trate, after  holding  a  careful  consultation  with  the  people 
of  the  villages,  bought  the  Japanese  Government  bonds 
known  as  the  consolidated  fimds,  and  divided  them  be- 
tween the  schools  of  Sekimura  and  Akimura,  the  interest 
upon  the  same  to  be  appropriated  towards  the  annual  edu- 
cational expenditures. 

This  wise  action  of  the  magistrate  thus  provides  for 
the  perpetual  education  of  our  posterity,  and  at  the  same 
time  immortalizes  the  goodness  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore,  we,  the  people  of  these  villages,  acting  in 
harmony,  erect  this  monument  and  inscribe  thereon  all 
these  facts,  together  with  the  following  verse,  which  we 
dedicate  to  posterity  in  immortal  commemoration  of  the 
goodness  of  the  United  States  Government: 

The  principle  of  loving  our  neighbor 

Is  a  very  important  matter. 

Our  Emperor  made  this  Golden  Rule; 

We  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

We  must  help  each  other  in  calamity, 

For  sympathy  is  the  law  of  nature. 

Our  act  was  humble,  but  its  reward  was  great. 

So,  perceiving  the  spirit  of  the  Giver^ 

We  accept  this  gift  forever      ''      ..  ' 

And  dedicate  it  to  the  education  of  our  children. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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When  the  Emperor's  "  Golden  Rule  "  is  more  commonly 
observed,  the  ordinary  relations  between  great  nations 
and  small  ones  will  be  radically  improved.  What  act  of 
neighborly  kindness  ought  America  not  to  perform 
towards  Japan,  whenever  occasion  offers  ?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Japanese  Government  may  in  the  early 
future  have  occasion  to  erect  a  mammoth  monument  in 
memory  of  the  staunch  friendship  of  the  United  States  in 
helping  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties 
under  which  Europe  is  throttling  Japan. 


SUPPOSED  TENDENCIES  TO  SOCIALISM. 

Professor  William  Graham,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Pojndar  Science  Monthly,  takes 
a  thoroughly  optimistic  view  of  the  present  social  arrange- 
ment. He  says,  in  substance,  that  the  alleged  tenden- 
cies to  sociaUsm  are  chiefly  two:  the  tendency  of  the  State 
to  widen  its  functions,  especially  in  tlie  economic  sphere, 
and  the  tendency  to  increased  concentration  of"  wealth. 
That  the  former  tendency  exists  in  the  modern  State, 
and  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  socialistic,  Professor  Gi*a- 
ham  admits,  but  he  claims  that  this  tendency  will  not  in- 
crease fast  nor  go  far  unless  the  second  should  develop  and 
"show  itself  mischievous."  This  second,  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital,  also  exists ;  is  an  increasing  tendency ;  and 
under  certain  circumstances  of  abuse  might  lead  to  social- 
ism, "not  because  of  its  affinities,  since  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  socialism,  but  by  way  of  repulsion."  "The 
real  tendency  at  present  is  to  the  greater  massing  togeth- 
er of  separate  portions  of  capital  owned  by  many  capital- 
ists, small,  great,  and  of  moderate  dimensions;  to  the 
concentration  of  capital  certainly,  but  not  to  its  concen- 
tration in  single  hands;  to  the  union  of  capitals  for  a 
common  purpose,  while  still  separately  owned." 

THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  CAPITAL  NOT  A  TENDENCY. 

Socialism,  he  further  says,  will  not  come,  then,  through 
the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  mam- 
moth millionaires,  though  "it  might  conceivably  come 
as  a  result  of  a  universal  syndicate  and  monopolistic 
regime,"  which,  in  case  of  grave  abuse  by  monopolists, 
might  lead  either  to  stringent  regulation  or  to  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  State  of  those  industries  "whose  abuses 
prove  incorrigible."  But  the  coming  of  socialism  in  this 
way,  he  continues,  will  give  the  present  system  a  long 
lease  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  the  occupation  of  the 
industrial  field  by  monopolies  and  the  extinction  of 
competition  will  oe  a  slow  process;  again,  the  capitalists 
will  not  be  a  small  number,  but  hundreds  of  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  and  these  would  naturally  oppose  State 
occupation;  in  the  third  place,  corporate  selfishness  can 
be  checked  uy  State  supervision;  the  formation  of  great 
potential  combinations  prevented  by  the  State  refusing 
permission  to  companies  to  unite.  Lastly,  the  syndicates 
would  have  to  be  devoid  not  only  of  conscience,  human- 
ity, public  spirit,  but  also  of  common  sense  and  prudence, 
if  they  tried  to  extort  the  highest  prices  for  necessaries, 
and  to  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  point.  Only  in  such 
cases  of  abuse  would  the  State  be  called  in  to  interfere. 
The  result  of  these  considerations,  he  writes,  is  "to  put 
off  universal  socialism  indefinitely  as  peremptory  public 
exigencies  may  require,  in  those  cases  where  a  social 
function  would  not  be  intrusted  to  private  enterprise." 

LABOR  CO-OPERATION   A   SLOW   TENDENCY. 

Again,  the  tendency  of  the  laborers  to  co-operative 
effort  is  commonly  interpreted  as  pointing  to  ultimate 


socialism;  and  the  actual  existence  of  this  tendency  is 
also  conceded  by  Professor  Graham,  who  asserts  that  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  socialism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word;  but  he  deems  it  a  much  slower  tendency  and  a 
smaller  one  than  that  of  concentration  of  capital,  and 
declares  that  socialism  might  sooner  come  through  the 
latter,  unchecked,  than  through  co-operation.  What 
political  action  to  improve  their  economical  position  the 
working  classes  will  take,  he  does  not  find  it  easy  to  fore- 
cast. And  as  to  the  final  goal,  new  and  unforeseen  fac- 
tors, such  as  physical  discoveries,  or  new  moral  and  relig- 
ious forces,  may  arise  to  upset  all  our  calculations.  The 
writer,  gathering  a  lesson  from  the  prophets  and  writers 
on  the  science  of  society,  and  the  failures  of  their  prophe- 
cies, says,  guardedly:  "Society  may,  indeed,  come  to  the 
collective  ownership  of  land  and  capital,  but  it  will  not 
be  for  a  long  time;  it  may  come  to  equality  of  ma- 
terial goods,  but  it  will  be  at  a  time  still  more  remote. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  private  property  and 
freedom  of  contract  may  last  indefinitely  or  forever; 
but,  if  it  does,  we  may  prophesy  that  it  will  be  brought 
more  in  accordance  with  reason,  justice,  and  the  general 
good,  and,  though  there  be  never  equality  of  property, 
there  will  be  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  somewhat  nearer  approximation  of  the 
existing  great  extremes  of  fortune." 


WHAT  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE   HAS  COST  ITALY. 

Italy  is  passing  through  an  economic  crisis,  which,  if  the 
figures  quoted  by  "Testis"  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
February  15th  can  be  relied  on,  is  going  steadily  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  deficit  for  last  year  was,  according^ 
to  the  ordinary  budgetary  calculation,  74  millions  of 
francs.  If  to  this  are  added  certain  debts  about  to  fall 
due  and  139  millions  for  railway  construction,  the  deficit 
for  the  year  amounts  to  nearly  252  million  of  francs,  or 
something  over  10  millions  sterling.  An  average  indus- 
trious family  of  four  persons,  spending  between  them  an 
income  of  2,380  francs,  or  about  £100  a  year,  pays  to  the 
State  565  fr.,  or  a  percentage  of  23.9  upon  their  yearly 
income.  In  England,  with  a  similar  calculation,  the  same 
family  would  have  paid  a  total  of  84  fr.,  or  4.4  per  cent. 
In  trade,  production  is  declining,  so  that  every  year  im- 
portation exceeds  exportation.  For  last  year  the  excess 
was  440,000,000,  and  this  year  it  will  be  greater  stUl. 
Agricultural  production  is  also  declining.  The  figures 
are  too  long  and  complicated  to  quote  in  full,  but  taking 
only  wheat,  olive  oil,  and  wine,  the  fall  has  been,  since 
1882— in  wheat,  from  51,000,000  hectolitres  to  37,000,000; 
in  olive  oil,  from  3,500,000  to  2,000,000;  in  exportation  of 
wines  in  the  last  three  years,  from  1,030,471  hectolitres  to 
278,263.  While  production  decreases,  debt  increases.  In 
1861  the  debt  of  Italy  was  three  milliards;  in  1876  it  wa&. 
nine  milliards;  now  it  has  reached  the  total  of  thirteen 
milliards.  With  all  this  the  expenditure  on  the  army 
increases.  In  1879  military  expenses  were  232,<XX),000  frs. ; 
in  1889  they  had  mounted  to  565,000,000  frs. 

The  cause  of  it  all  is  to  be  found,  according  to  "  Testis," 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  policy  of  M.  Crispi.  He 
alone  could  tell  how  many  millions  of  deficit  each  hand- 
shake given  and  received  at  Friedrichsruhe  "has  cost  his 
unhappy  country;  but  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  know 
in  general  terms  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  diplomatic 
and  military  system  to  which,  since  its  entrj-  into  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  House  of  Savoy  has  condemned  the. 
young  kingdom  built  up  by  French  assistance." 
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THE  REyiEW  OF  REK/EIVS. 


THE  SWISS  REFERENDUM. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  describes  at  some  length  the 
" Swiss  Referendum  "  in  the  March  Arena.  We,  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  are  so  afraid  of  ourselves — are  so 
afraid  that  in  a  moment  of  excitement  we  might  be 
tempted  to  do  something  which  in  the  light  of  a  calm  and 
cooler  after-thought  we  would  bitterly  regret,  that  we 
have  locked  up  much  of  our  power  in  State  Constitutions 
for  safe  keeping. 

THE   INSTITUTION   AS  IT  IS. 

It  is  very  different  in  democratic  Switzerland.  There 
the  people  have  retained  the  final  decision  over  all  impor- 
tant measures  of  legislation  to  themselves.  Everj-  canton 
of  that  republic  except  two  has  incorporated  in  its  consti- 
tution either  the  compulsorj'  or  the  optional  Referendum, 
that  is  to  say,  the  constitutions  of  these  cantons  require 
that  all  measures  of  importance  shall  be  referred  to  the 
people  for  final  approval  or  rejection,  or  that  this  shall  be 
so  done  upon  demand.  In  a  similar  manner  the  Federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  requires  that  "the  Federal 
laws  as  well  as  Federal  resolutions,  which  are  binding 
upon  all,  and  wliich  are  not  of  such  a  nature  that  thej- 
must  be  dispatched  immediately,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
people  for  acceptance  or  rejection  when  this  is  demanded 
b}-  30,000  Swiss  or  by  eight  cantons."  The  Swiss  Referen- 
dum bears  a  close  resemblance  to  our  New  England  town 
meetings,  in  which  the  people  take  part  directly  in  local 
law-making.  In  fact,  the  Referendum  is  only  a  big  town 
meeting,  the  two  having  a  common  origin,  no  doubt. 

ITS   ADOPTION   IN  THE    UNITED   STATES   FAVORED. 

Mr.  McCrackan  favors,  as  the  best  means  of  bringing 
our  representative  system  to  conform  to  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty,  the  adoption  of  this  institution  in 
the  United  States.  The  success  of  its  practical  working 
in  Switzerland  he  thus  describes: 

"As  for  the  results  already  obtained  b}' the  Referen- 
dum in  Switzerland,  they  are  in  every  way  most  gratify- 
ing. Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  sinister 
prophets,  it  has  proved  distinctly  conservative  instead  of 
revolutionarj-;  in  fact,  the  extraordinary  caution  and 
fear  of  innovation  displayed  by  the  voters  might  almost 
be  made  a  cause  of  reproach  to  the  system,  for,  out  of 
seventeen  bills  submitted  by  the  Referendum  between 
1874  and  1884,  no  less  than  thirteen  were  rejected  by  the 
people.  The  Referendum  is  above  all  things  fatal  to  any- 
thing like  extravagance  in  the  management  of  public 
funds;  it  discerns  instantly  and  kills  remorselessly  all 
manner  of  jobs,  and  forbids  favors  lavished  upon  one  dis- 
trict at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

"This  principle,  that  the  people  are  the  final  arbiters, 
has  many  far-reaching  consequences.  Politics  cease  to  be 
a  trade;  for  the  power  of  the  politicians  is  curtailed  and 
there  is  no  money  in  the  business,  no  chance  to  devise 
deals  and  little  give-and-take  schemes  when  everything 
has  to  pass  before  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  tax-payers. 
Democracies  have  been  justly  reproached  for  the  fact  that 
their  political  offices  are  not  always  filled  by  men  of 
recognized  ability  and  unstained  honor,  that  the  best 
talent  of  the  nation  after  a  while  yields  the  political  field 
to  adventurers.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Switzerland,  under 
the  purifj'ing  working  of  the  Referendum.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  are  the  government  places  occupied  by  men  so 
well  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  performed." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February,  Andrew 
D.  "White,  LL.D.,  ex-President  of  Cornell  University, adds 
another  chapter  to  his  "Warfare  of  Science,"  which  has 
been  running  in  this  periodical  for  some  months  past. 
In  earlier  chapters  of  this  article,  it  will  be  remembered. 
President  White  revealed  the  steps  by  which  the  sacred 
theory  of  the  origin  of  language  had  been  developed.  In 
the  present  chapter  he  shows  how  this  theory,  having 
been  accepted  b\'  the  most  eminent  theologians  doAATi  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came  gradually 
to  be  overthro^Ti  by  the  revelations  of  science.  He  re- 
views the  struggle  which  arose  between  the  theologians 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  scientists  and  philologists  on  the 
other,  the  struggle  which  ended  in  destruction  to  the 
theory  that  language  was  evolved  from  the  "philosophic 
utterances  of  Adam  in  naming  the  animals"  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC   THEORY   OF   ITS   ORIGIN. 

The  conclusions  which  leading  theologians  and  scholars 
have  been  forced  at  last  to  accept  he  sums  up,  together 
with  a  running  account  of  the  conflict  leading  up  to  these 
conclusions,  as  follows: 

' '  First,  as  to  the  origin  of  speech,  we  have  in  the  begin- 
ning the  whole  Church  rallying  around  the  idea  that  the 
original  language  was  Hebrew;  that  this  language,  even 
including  the  mediseval  rabbinical  punctuation,  was 
directly  inspired  by  the  Almighty;  that  Adam  was 
taught  it  by  God  himself  in  walks  and  talks;  and  that  all 
other  languages  were  derived  from  it  at  the  '  confusion  of 
Babel.' 

"Next,  we  see  parts  of  this  theory  fading  out:  the  in- 
spiration of  the  rabbinical  points  begins  to  disappear; 
Adam,  instead  of  being  taught  directly  by  God,  is  "  in- 
spired' by  him. 

"Then  comes  the  third  stage:  advanced  theologianc 
endeavor  to  compromise  on  the  idea  that  Adam  was 
'given  verbal  roots  and  a  mental  power.' 

"Finally,  in  our  time,  we  have  them  accepting  the 
theory  that  language  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process  ui  obedience  to  laws  more  or  less  clearly  ascer- 
tained. Babel  thus  takes  its  place  quietly  among  the 
sacred  myths." 

HARMONY  BETWEEN   SCIENCE   AND   RELIGION. 

In  conclusion.  President  White  expresses  beautifully  the 
harmonj-  which  exists  between  science  and  religion;  be- 
tAveen  nature  and  God:  "It  may,  indeed,  be  now  fairly 
said  that  the  thinking  leaders  of  theology  have  come  to 
accept  the  conclusions  of  science  regarding  the  origin  of 
language,  as  against  the  old  explanations  by  myth  and 
legend.  The  result  has  been  a  blessing  both  to  science 
and  to  religion.  No  harm  has  been  done  to  religion; 
what  has  been  done  is  to  release  it  from  the  clog  of 
theories,  which  thinking  men  saw  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  No  matter  what  has  become  of  the  naming 
of  the  animals  by  Adam,  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Babel, 
the  fears  of  the  Almighty  lest  men  might  climb  up  into 
his  realm  above  the  firmament,  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations;  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
as  taught  by  its  Blessed  Founder,  have  simply  been  freed, 
by  comparative  philology,  from  one  more  great  incubus 
and  incumbrance,  and  have  therefore  been  left  to  work 
with  more  power  upon  the  hearts,  minds  and  conduct 
of  mankind." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  FORUM  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

The  thinking  and  reading  public  of  America  will  receive 
with  deep  regret  the  announcement  that  Dr.  Lorettus  S. 
Metcalf  retires,  with  the  April  number,  from  his  active 
connection  with  the  periodical  which  he  founded  five  years 
ago  and  which  he  has  conducted  with  such  brilliant  suc- 
cess.   Mr.  Metcalf  may  probably  claim  that  he  has  served 
for  a  longer  time  and  with  greater  assiduity  in  his  partic- 
ular line  of   work  than  any  other   prominent   review  or 
magazine  editor  now 
in  the  harness,  either     - 
in  America  or  Eng- 
land.   His  duties  on 
the  North  American 
Review   began   with 
the  removal  of  that 

periodical  from  Bos-  ^* 

ton  to  New  York 
upon  its  purchase  by 
the  late  Allen  Thorn- 
dyke  Rice,  some  fif- 
teen years  ago.  He 
had  previously  had 
long  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  editorial 
and  business  conduct 
of  various  weekly 
publications  at  or 
near  Boston.  Mr. 
Metcalf  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1837,  and 
has  always  kept  a 
home  there,  doing 
his  editorial  work  for 
three  months  each 
summer  at  this  coun- 
try place.  He  is  not 
a  man  of  collegiate 
training,  his  youth- 
ful studies  having 
been  pursued  under 
the  direction  of  tu- 
tors, and  his  later 
acquirements  hav- 
ing resulted  from 
constant  reading 
and  travel,  and  the 
unceasing  cultiva- 
tion of  natural  liter- 
ary tastes.  Aca- 
demic recognition  of 

these  acquirements  was  made  by  Bates  College,  Maine, 
in  conferring  the  degree  of  M.  A.  upon  Mr.  Metcalf,  and 
further  by  Iowa  College,  which  has  quite  recently  made 
him  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  Mr.  Allan  Forman  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journalist  made  the  following  allusions  to  the 
methods  of  work  and  the  personal  habits  of  the  editor  of 
the  Foru m  : 

"Mr.  Metcalf  is  an  untiring  worker,  and  attributes  to 
this  quality  such  measure  of  success  as  has  followed  his 
efforts.  While  engaged  on  his  newspapers  in  Massachusetts 
he  was  accustomed  ordinarily  to  give  as  much  as  sixteen 
hours  a  day  to  labor,  and  during  his  connection  with  the 
North  Aniericayi  Review  the  usual  length  of  his  working  day 
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LORETTUS   S.    METCALF. 


was  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  He  is  very  methodical  in  his 
habits,  and  of  unerring  memory  in  regard  to  business  en- 
gagements. The  routine  editorial  work  of  The  Forxun  is 
conducted  by  him  with  such  system  that  it  moves  with  the 
precision  of  clockwork.  Though  religious  in  his  tendencies 
of  mind,  he  has  a  strong  dislike  to  dogma  ;  and  in  social 
matters  he  is  very  democratic,  having  little  resiject  for  the 
claims  of  wealth  and  position,  and  conceiving  that  char- 
acter and  mental  ability  are  the  only  things  of  real  value. 
He  is  inteiested  in  affairs  and  independent  in  politics. 

"Mr.  Metcalf  is 
naturally  a  lover  of 
adventure,  and  in 
his  earlier  days  de- 
voted all  his  spare 
hours  to  wild  sports, 
such  as  hunting, 
yachting,  and  moun- 
tain-climbing. He 
has  been  thorough- 
ly over  the  United 
States  and  Canada, 
has  made  several 
trips  to  Europe,  and 
has  met  most  of  the 
men  that  have  been 
prominent  in  public 
affairs  in  recent 
years.  He  belongs  to 
the  Century  Club, 
the  Authors'  Club, 
and  to  several  scien- 
tific and  philosophi- 
cal societies.  Dur- 
ing nine  months  of 
each  year  he  resides 
in  the  city,  but  goes 
little  into  society. 
During  the  other 
three  months  of  the 
year  the  editorial 
work  of  The  Forum 
is  performed  at  his 
country  house  in 
Maine." 

The  reading  public 
for  the  most  part 
are  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the 
work  of  a  magazine 
editor  is  one  of  lux- 
ury and  ease.  In 
order  to  afford  some  glimpes  of  the  reality.  The  Review  of 
Reviews  is  permitted  to  make  public  some  notes  of  a  very 
recent  conversation  with  this  veteran  who  has  literally 
worn  himself  out  in  the  task  of  creating  a  world-famed 
periodical.  "  For  fifteen  years,"  said  Mr.  Metcalf,  "  I  have 
been  engaged  without  rest  in  the  work  of  reading  essays. 
I  am  now,  I  believe,  the  veteran  magazine  editor  of  this 
country,  and  for  that  matter  of  England  as  well,  having 
served  longer  than  any  of  my  contemporaries  continuousl}' 
in  this  line  of  work.  For  the  past  five  years  or  more  I 
have  had  scarcely  a  single  day's  relief  or  recreation,  and 
I  find  myself  worn  out  and  ready  to  turn  the  work  over 
to  younger  hands  and  fresher  minds." 
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Upon  an  expression  of  regret  at  Mr.  Metcalf  s  retire- 
ment from  an  enterprise  with  which  he  has  been  so 
vitally  identified  in  the  public  mind,  he  remarked:  "  I  have 
come  pretty  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  in  our  terrible 
American  rush,  where  competition  is  so  fierce,  where  im- 
portant enterprises  have  to  be  pushed  with  such  unremit- 
ting energy,  no  man  can,  for  an  indefinite  period,  carry  on 
an  important  enterprise.  He  should  serve  his  time,  and 
then  turn  the  task  over  to  another  man.  I  have  probably 
accomplished  the  best  work  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  in 
this  line,  and  now,  upon  my  theory,  it  is  time  to  retire  and 
give  another  man  the  opportunity." 

Mr.  Metcalf  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  give 
some  information  and  opinions  about  review-editing  in 
this  countrj^  as  the  result  of  his  experience.  "Upon  the 
North  American  Review,^^  he  said,  "under  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  late  Allen  Thorndyke  Rice,  I  had  the  full  and 
responsible  editorship.  My  arrangement  with  Mr.  Rice 
gave  me  entire  liberty,  and  made  me  wholly  responsible  for 
what  went  into  the  Review.  But  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
certain  preference  for  articles  which  tended  to  the  sensa- 
tional, and  I  allowed  myself  to  be  considerably  influenced 
by  Mr.  Rice's  undoubted  belief  in  the  practical  business 
advantage  of  such  contributions. 

"  When,  in  1885,  I  left  the  North  American  Review  and 
organized  the  Forum  Company,  it  was  with  absolute  free- 
dom to  make  of  the  Forwn  just  such  a  periodical  as  I 
desired.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  constantly  fol- 
lowed the  principle  that  the  Forum  was  to  be  constructive, 
not  destructive  ;  that  its  object  was  to  further  the  best 
causes  of  the  day,  and  that  its  space  was  not  to  be  occu- 
pied by  men  who  were  working  merely  to  tear  down 
religious,  social,  or  political  fabrics  and  standards.  But 
let  me  say  now  that  I  have  never  made  a  number  of  the 
Forum  as  good,  or  anywhere  near  as  good,  as  I  could  have 
made  it  or  as  I  wanted  to  make  it,  I  have  gone  upon  the 
plan  of  publishing  three  or  four  articles  in  a  given  num- 
ber which  I  regarded  as  finished  and  important  essays  and 
as  real  contributions  to  the  thought  and  literature  of  the 
time.  These  might  be  articles  by  great  thinkers  or 
specialists  upon  the  educational,  theological,  economic, 
scientific  or  social  problems  of  the  day.  Then  I  have  felt 
it  expedient  to  fill  up  the  number  with  articles  of  a  more 
practical,  commonplace  sort  which  would  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  cause  newspaper  discussion,  and  make 
the  magazine  sell.  If  I  could  have  shaped  the  Forum  to 
correspond  with  my  own  ideal,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  kept  it  in  the  field.  This  fact  has  fre- 
quently discouraged  me,  but  I  have  never  been  oblivious 
to  it.  In  England,"  continued  Mr.  Metcalf,  "the  public 
is  of  a  different  sort.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Cotv- 
temporary  and  the  Fortnightly  are  able  to  appear  month 
after  month  with  something  like  complete  numbers,  each 
article  being,  upon  the  whole,  such  an  article  as  I  should 
deem  worthy  of  publication  in  a  dignified,  standard 
periodical.  There  would  seem  to  be  in  England  a  larger 
element  than  in  America  of  people  interested  in  a  high 
quality  of  periodical  essay-writing.  The  exigencies  are 
such  in  this  country  that  I  have  even  been  obliged  to  de- 
cline and  send  back  some  of  the  very  best  articles  that 
have  been  submitted  to  me.  A  case  in  point  occurred 
only  last  week,  when  I  returned  an  article  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  modern  times."  In  response  to 
the  question  what  proportion  of  the  articles  he  actually 
printed  were  articles  which  were  submitted  as  volunteer 
contributions,  Mr.  Metcalfs  reply  was  very  interesting. 
"  I  have  been  receiving  and  reading  from  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  volunteer  manuscripts  a  year,  and  out  of 
that  entire  number  I  have  accepted  and  published  per- 


haps twelve,  that  is  to  say,  an  average  of  one  article  in 
each  number  of  the  magazine.  More  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  articles  which  appear  are  articles  that  are  written  at 
the  instance  of  the  editor.  We  decide  upon  the  subjects 
which  we  believe  ought  to  be  treated,  and  then  we  en- 
deavor to  select  the  best  men  in  the  whole  world  to  write 
us  the  articles  upon  those  subjects.  There  is  absolvtely 
no  standard  as  to  the  price  paid.  The  lowest  price  we 
have  ever  paid  has  been  $10  for  a  thousand  words.  In 
one  of  our  average  ten-page  articles  there  are  some  3,500 
or  4,000  words.  Sometimes  we  pay  from  a  thousand  ta 
two  thousand  dollars  for  three  thousand  words.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  men  whose  articles  are  the  most  valuable  who 
receive  the  most  money,  and  my  ideal  magazine  would  be 
no  more  expensive  to  produce — even  less  expensive,  per- 
haps, to  produce — than  the  numbers  of  the  Forum  which 
have  ordinarily  appeared.  But  what  would  meet  my  ideal 
would  be  in  danger  of  falling  fiat  and  dead  upon  the 
market.  The  men  whose  work  commands  a  high  price 
are  often  men  of  affairs,  eminent  politicians,  or  dis- 
tinguished lawyers.  They  are  men  whose  time  is  occu- 
pied, or  men  who  have  no  particular  literary  ambition 
and  whose  time  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  their  regular 
pursuits,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  large  fee  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  sit  down  and  write  the  article 
desired." 

Mr.  Metcalf 's  judgment  of  the  Forum  is  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  scholarly  public ;  for  its  high  quality  has  been 
unanimously  recognized  in  all  countries,  and  many  men  in 
England  have  pronounced  it  the  ablest  and  timeliest 
periodical  of  its  class  that  is  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  has  drawn  upon  several  countries  for  its  leading^ 
contributors,  and  has  always  emphasized  the  oneness  and. 
catholicity  of  the  world  of  thought  and  letters.  Thus  it 
has  done  not  a  little  to  bind  together  the  several  portions 
of  the  English-speaking  race  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
international  good  neighborhood. 

At  Mr.  Metcalfs  instance,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  who 
has  for  three  years  filled  the  position  of  business  mana- 
ger of  the  Forum,  has  been  chosen  editor.  Mr.  Page  is  a 
young  man,  of  college  training,  literary  aptitudes  and 
decided  executive  ability,  who  is  of  North  Carolina  ori- 
gin and  who  had  served  a  journalistic  apprenticeship  up- 
on the  New  York  Evening  Post  before  undertaking  the 
business  control  of  the  periodical  that  he  is  henceforth  to 
edit.  He  may  safely  follow  in  the  general  line  of  policy 
that  has  in  five  years  brought  the  Forum  to  so  command- 
ing a  position  among  periodical  publications  and  to  so 
strong  a  place  as  regards  influence  with  the  serious  ele- 
ments of  the  community. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  March  contains  three  contributions 
from  English  writers.  The  first  two  and  the  last  articles  in 
this  number  are  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere.  There  re- 
main eight  other  articles  to  be  noticed  here. 

Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  protests  against  the  methods 
of  politicians  who  seek  to  elevate  the  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment into  policies  of  State.  It  is  such  passionate  appeals, 
he  declares,  that  stir  up  hatred  against  England  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  sums  up  a  second  article  on  "  The 
Shibboleth  of  the  People"  in  this  wise:  "  The  truth  in  the 
people's  gospel  is  that  all  men  have  political  rights, 
natural,  inalienable,  imprescriptable;  the  error  is  that  all 
men  ought  to  be  equivalent  in  the  public  order.  The 
great  political  movement  which  we  date  from  the  French 
revolution  has  done  the  signal  service  of  inculcating  the 
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verity  that  there  is  a  fundamental  democracy  in  human 
society.  But  the  sister  verity  that  human  society  is  essen- 
tially hierarchical,  is  equally  necessary.  There  are  ele- 
ments in  the  body  politic  far  more  important  than  mere 
numbers;  and  these  cannot  be  set  aside  or  ignored  without 
a  grievous,  nay,  fatal,  loss  in  the  long  run.  Civilization 
is  bound  up  with  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  '  the  classes,' 
and  with  their  tenure  of  their  proper  place  and  special 
function  in  the  social  organism.  There  are  in  human  life 
principles  of  subordination,  of  solidarity,  which  must  be 
differently  appHed  in  differing  ages  of  the  world,  but  the 
due  recognition  of  which  is  essential  to  the  well-being, 
nay,  to  the  continued  existence,  of  the  public  order." 

FREEDOM   OF   RELIGIOUS   DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  makes  a  strong  plea  for  freedom  in  re- 
ligious discussion.  Religion,  as  he  defines  it,  appeals  to 
every  human  heart.  The  critical  treatment  of  it  should 
for  this  reason  not  be  confined  to  the  professional  few. 
Nor  in  this  day  and  generation,  when  discussions  in  ac- 
ademic precincts  are  preached  the  next  day  in  the  street, 
can  restriction  be  placed  upon  the  ci'itical  analysis  of  re- 
ligious beliefs.  "  To  expect  that  religion  can  ever  be 
ITlaced  again  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  treatment  or 
honest  criticism,  shows  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the 
sign  of  the  times."  It  may  be  quite  right  to  guard  the 
child's  mind  against  too  free  thought  on  theological  sub- 
jects so  long  as  it  is  possible,  "but  when  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, I  feel  certain,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the  right 
thing  is  to  face  the  enemy  bravely.  Very  often  the  enemy 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  friend  in  disguise." 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History^  and  widely  known  through  her  "History  of 
New  York  City,"  cites  some  of  the  influences  which  have 
been  the  most  powerful  in  shaping  her  own  character  and 
in  giving  direction  to  her  energies.  She  attributes  her 
power  of  practical  achievement  in  the  historical  field  to 
an  acquaintance  with  European  history  obtained  when 
her  mind  was  in  a  receptive  condition. 

OUR  PRESENT   SCHOOL   POLICY  UNSATISFACTORY. 

Ex-President  John  Bascom  suggests  a  "  New  Policy  for 
the  Public  Schools."  The  rapid  growth  of  private  schools 
in  many  States,  he  writes,  calls  for  a  change  of  policy  in 
public  school  instruction.  Under  existing  State  laws, 
supporters  of  pai'ochial  or  private  schools  in  general  are 
taxed  doubly.  They  sustain  their  own  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  must  pay  their  proportion  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools,  even  when  the  work  in  their  own 
schools  is  accepted  as  a  just  equivalent.  "  This  public 
policy  was  bearable  when  private  schools  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  sporadic,  and  indicative  of  no  de- 
cisive division  in  reference  to  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing; when  no  compulsion  w^as  in  force  and  no  definite 
terms  of  substitution  were  accepted.  Now,  when  religious 
instruction  is  coming  to  be  distinctly  disclaimed  in  the 
public  schools,  when  private  instruction  makes  this  dis- 
claimer a  ground  of  its  o\vn  existence,  and  when  parochial 
training  is  first  defined  and  then  accepted  in  place  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  this  policy  assumes  the  appearance  of  ex- 
tended and  glaring  injustice." 

The  policy  suggested  is  a  partial  coalescence  of  public 
and  private  methods  of  instruction.  Dr.  Bascom's  pre- 
scription is  merely  a  suggestion  of  greater  flexibility  and 
adaptiveness  in  our  school  system.  It  offers  no  defi- 
nite scheme. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  traces  with  studied  impartiality  the 
w'orkings of  "Railroads under  Government  Control, "decid- 
ing in  the  end  against  that  policy;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Barry  thinks  that  the  democracy  of  this  country 


ought  to  employ  the  surplus  in  buying  back  at  a  just 
value  the  rights  which  "the  Ring  and  the  Trust  have  been 
allowed  to  appropriate.'' 


THE  ARENA. 
The  current  issue  (nuud)er  4,  volume  3)  of  The  Arena 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  i>ages  of  solid  reading 
matter,  including  thirteen  contributions  on  as  great  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Albert  Ross,  the  novelist,  looks  out 
over  his  right  shoulder  from  the  frontispiece.  Professor 
Alfred  Hennequin  makes  the  somewhat  self-evident  asser- 
tion that  the  "Drama  of  the  Future"  will  contain  ele- 
ments which  are  essential  to  its  existence.  These  essen- 
tials are  "  protrayal  of  life "  and  "action."  The  drama, 
in  his  opinion,  will  not  change  materially.  As  it  has  been 
and  is,  so  it  always  will  be.  They  who  enjoy  reading 
ethico-psychologicalabstractious  will  be  thoroughly  enrap- 
tured by  the  article  on  "Evolution  and  Morality,"  by 
Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

NATIONALIZATION   OF  LAND. 

Professor  J.  B.  Buchanan  begins  in  this  number  an 
essay  on  the  "Nationalization  of  the  Land  as  First  Pre- 
sented." This  essay  was  first  published  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Herald  of  Truth  in  1847,  and  is  interesting  as  having 
been  an  early  announcement,  if  not  the  first  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  doctrine  with  which  Henry  George's  name  is 
nov/  associated.  Four  fundamental  principles  are  laid 
down  which,  no  doubt,  were  considered  extreme  when  the 
article  first  appeared,  but  which  no>v  are  at  least  familiar 
enough  to  all.     They  are : 

"1.  The  earth  is  an  original  gift  of  God  to  man,  and, 
as  such,  belongs,  of  right,  to  the  human  race  in  general, 
and  not  to  the  individuals  of  the  race,  separately. 

"2.  The  exclusive  proprietorship,  in  fee  simple,  of  any 
given  amount  of  land,  by  an  individual,  is  an  infraction 
of  the  common  rights  of  the  race,  unless  a  general  consent 
has  been  given  by  the  community  to  this  monopoly. 

"3.  The  rights  of  individual  proprietorship  are  conse- 
quently factitious  or  conventional,  and  based,  in  reality, 
not  upon  government  edict  or  immemorial  usage,  but 
upon  the  will  of  the  people. 

' '  4.  Antecedent  generations  have  not  an  unlimited  power 
to  prescribe  the  legislation  of  jjosterity.  Each  genera- 
tion, therefore,  has  the  right,  in  itself,  to  establish  its 
own  conventionalities,  and  re-create  those  institutions 
which  depend  upon  its  own  consent  for  their  legitimate 
existence." 

Prof.  Buchanan  promises,  in  a  foot-note,  to  suggest  a 
"new  and  revolutionary"  measure  of  social  reform,  based 
on  these  principles,  in  the  coming  number. 

WHY  DO   PEOPLE  EMIGRATE? 

There  are  three  causes,  says  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler, 
which  bring  about  emigration.  The  first  is  the  natural 
restlessness  of  some  minds.  Emigrants  of  this  disposition 
"may  bring  harm  to  the  individual  natives  among  whom 
they  settle,  but  they  will  always  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
land  and  the  nation  at  large."  The  second  cause  for 
emigration  is  "the  attraction  which  another  country 
holds  out  to  the  comer."  They  who  seek  t®  better  their 
fortunes  in  a  new  country  are  not  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity to  wdiich  they  go,  says  Mr.  Schindler.  It  is  the 
third  class,  who  emigrate  from  lack  of  safety  in  their 
home  country,  that  become  a  menace  and  a  burden. 
"People  who  are  driven  from  their  homes,  either  on 
account  of  over-population,  famine,  religious  and  social 
intolerance,  bring  neither  talent,  energy,  nor  will  with 
them;  they  bring  despair  and  discontent.     There  seems 
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to  be  but  one  way,"  he  concludes,  " to  prevent  such  an 
undesirable  influx  of  strangers,  and  that  is  to  convince 
those  governments  which  undertake  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  surplus  population  by  acts  of  intolerance,  that  their 
proceeding  is  inhuman,  and  that  if  such  inhumanities  on 
their  part  is  not  promptly  stopped,  means  will  be  resorted 
to  which  will  make  such  a  government  listen  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  humanity.  No  country  ought  to  be 
made  the  dmnping-ground  upon  which  other  countries 
could  unload  their  refuse  matter,  their  invalids,  their 
aged,  and  their  criminals.  But  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
attempt  to  sift  the  material  after  it  has  arrived.  It  is 
inhuman  and  unworthy  of  so  wealthy  a  country  as  Amer- 
ica to  drive  the  unfortunates  from  her  doors  after  they 
have  been  placed  at  her  steps." 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
"Some  Further  Recollections  of  Gettysburg"  are  given 
Ijy  Major-Generals  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  D.  M.  M.  Gregg, 
John  Newton,  and  Daniel  Butterfield  in  the  March  North 
Atnerican  Review^  which  supplement  well  the  accounts  of 
this  battle  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine. 

THE   FUTURE   OF  THE   SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

Claus  Spreckels,  the  Sugar  King,  gives  some  informa- 
tion not  generally  known  about  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
These  islands,  he  tells  us,  are  in  sentiment  and  sympathy 
American,  and  their  material  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
friendship  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  "the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United 
States  cannot  very  well  be  overestimated,  for  the  reason 
that  their  great  natural  resources  are  only  beginning  to 
be  developed.  And  what  has  heretofore  been  accom- 
plished has  been  mainly  done  by  American  skill,  capital, 
and  enterprise.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  in  1876,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  went  into  operation,  was  $3,811,187.  The 
sugar  export  for  that  year  was  about  16,000  tons.  For 
1889,  under  the  stimulus  of  limited  reciprocity,  the  sugar 
export  of  the  islands  was  about  125,000  tons,  every  pound 
of  which  was  marketed 'in  the  United  States,  employing 
skilled  labor  in  the  refining  business  and  dependent  trades, 
while  the  total  foreign  commerce  was  $19,313,131,  of 
which  $13,972,579,  or  72.34  per  cent.,  was  with  the  United 
States."  The  bulk  of  the  Hawaiian  trade  is  with  this 
country. 

Women  marry  us  because  we  are  brutes — so  says  Mrs. 
John  Sherwood;  why  more  of  them  do  not  marry,  this 
writer  cannot  furnish  us  with  even  a  woman's  reason. 

ANOTHER  ARTICLE   ON  THE   SILVER   QUESTION. 

"  The  Menace  of  Silver  Legislation,"  in  this  number,  by 
Mr.  Edward  O.  Leech,  director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  present 
silver  question.  It  is  one  of  those  articles  which  must  be 
read  in  whole  to  be  intelligible.  This  fact  alone  prevents 
it  from  taking  a  place  in  these  columns  among  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  month. 

Lieut.  J.  Rose  Troup,  of  the  "Rear  Guard,"  gives  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  charges  made  against  him  by  his 
late  chief,  Mr.  Stanley,  were  unfounded. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Have  we  a  National  Litera- 
ture?" Walt.  Whitman  writes:  "Certainly,  anyhow, 
the  United  States  do  not  so  far  utter  poetry,  first-rate 
literature,  or  any  of  the  so-called  arts,  to  any  lofty 
admiration  or  advantage — are  not  dominated  or  pene- 
trated from  actual  inherence  or  plain  bent  to  the  said 


poetry  and  arts.  Other  work,  otner  needs,  current  inven- 
tions, productions,  have  occupied  and  to-day  mainly 
occupy  them.  They  are  very  'cute  and  imitative  and 
proud — can't  bear  being  left  too  glaringly  away  far  be- 
hind the  other  high-class  nations — and  so  we  set  up  some 
home  'poets,'  'artists,'  painters,  musicians,  literati, 
and  so  forth,  all  our  own  (thus  claimed) .  The  whole  mat- 
ter has  gone  on,  and  exists  to-day,  probably  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  should  be;  as,  for  the  present,  it  must 
be.  To  all  which  we  conclude,  and  repeat  the  terrible 
query:  American  National  Literature — is  there  distinct- 
ively any  such  thing,  or  can  there  ever  be  ?" 

WHY  HOME   RULE   IS   UNDESIRABLE. 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  author  of  a  "History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  contributes  a  chap- 
ter of  recent  Irish  history.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if 
Home  Rule  were  carried,  its  first  result  would  be  a  fatal 
shock  to  Irish  credit  and  would  cause  a  great  emigration 
of  capital  and  industry;  and  that  this  disaster  would  be 
accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  by  stringent  coercive 
legislation  for  the  subjection  of  Ulster.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Lecky  holds  that  "there  would  be  the  gravest  dan- 
ger of  an  armed  resistance  by  the  Orangemen,  and  at 
least  of  a  general  strike  against  taxation  in  the  north,  and 
British  troops  would  soon  be  required  to  place  the  most 
loyal,  industrious,  and  hitherto  law-abiding  population  of 
Ireland  under  the  rule  of  rebels  and  outside  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Parliament." 


NEW  ENGLANDER  AND  YALE  REVIEW. 

In  the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  G.  H.  Hubbard  names  five  "social  wedges" 
which  affect  harmfully  our  national  prosperity.  These 
are:  (1)  the  rivalry  of  political  parties;  (2)  the  claims  of  the 
more  extreme  female  suffragists;  (3)  sectarian  prejudices 
and  strife;  (4)  sectional  rivalry;  and  (5)  the  bitterness  of 
many  socialistic  writers.  "  Unity  is  the  secret  of  social 
power  and  progress.  Individual  labor  can  accomplish 
little  in  subduing  the  forces  of  nature  and  securing  so- 
cial comfort;  but  by  the  union  of  many  individual  forces, 
the  race  has  won  a  constant  victory  over  nature,  and  has 
compelled  her  to  yield  her  richest  treasures  for  the 
happiness  of  man.  And  the  more  perfect  this  unity  of 
force,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  victory  gained. 
Whoever,  therefore,  would  help  in  the  solution  of  our  so- 
cial problems  and  confer  a  real  blessing  on  his  fellows, 
must  cultivate  in  himself  and  others  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  and  sympathy,  a  broad-minded  loyalty  not  to 
one  class  or  section,  but  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole,  to  our  common  country.  Whoever  preaches  a  gos 
pel  of  antagonism  is  the  enemy  of  all  classes  and  should 
be  treated  with  contempt  by  all." 

ARCHITECTURE   AND    CIVILIZATION. 

Mr.  Barr  Ferree,  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  contributes  to  the  same  number  an 
article  on  "  Architecture  as  Affected  by  the  Progress  of 
Civilization."  "Generally  speaking,"  he  writes,  "there  is 
no  more  satisfactory  index  to  the  social  state  of  a  people 
or  any  period  than  its  architecture."  With  this  as  his  thesis, 
he  goes  back  to  early  times  and  traces  the  march  of  civili- 
zation down  through  the  centuries  to  our  own  day  by  the 
styles  and  forms  of  architecture  found  in  different 
periods.  Commenting  upon  the  architecture  of  modern 
times,  Mr.  Ferree  says  in  substance  that  with  the  awaken- 
ing of  industry  and  science,  people  put  away  artistic 
things  and  busied  themselves  with  things  economic.  Com- 
mercial and  industrial  buildings  took  the  place  of  archi- 
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tectural  structures.  Cost  was  subordinated  to  final  effect. 
A  revival  in  architecture  has  shown  itself  of  late,  how- 
ever, which  indicates  a  broadening  of  culture  and  the 
awakening  of  artistic  instinct.  Mr.  Isaac  Thomas  makes 
an  attack  upon  the  Bennett  Compulsory  Education  law  of 
Wisconsin,  which  was  the  chief  issue  in  the  late  election  in 
"that  State  and  which  was  promptly  repealed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  legislative  session  in  January.  His  opposition 
to  this  law  seems  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that 
it  compels  children  to  take  a  certain  prescribed  course  of 
elementary  instruction  as  that  it  requires  that  they  must 
have  "intelligence  in  English."  "Absurdity  ii  law- 
making," he  exclaims,  "could  hardly  go  farther."  Mr.  Tho- 
mas unintentionally  makes  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  the  lav^  which  he  condemns. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Hubbard  gives  thirty-seven  citations 
from  old  books  and  periodicals  to  show  that  Prof.  J. 
B.  McMaster,  the  historian,  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
^'  graphite  lead-pencil  was  unknown  in  1800." 

Mr.  Samuel  Ball  Platner,  in  the  March  number,  gives  a 
T^sum6  of  the  history  and  present  aspect  of  the  "Aryan 
Question,"  as  found  in  the  two  works  that  have  recently 
appeared  on  this  subject,  "  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans,"  by 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  and  "Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples,"  by  Dr.  O.  Schrader.  The  result  of  the 
whole  investigation  seems  to  be,  the  writer  sums  up,  that 
the  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  was  in  Europe,  but  that  the  particular  part  of 
Europe  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

AS   TO    "faith   healing." 

The  article  on  "Christian  Science  and  Faith  Healing," 
by  Mr.  Clyde  "W.  Votaw,  in  the  March  number,  begins : 
"  Christian  science  originated  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a 
Massachusetts  woman's  brain,  and  to-day — so  authorities 
state — ninety-five  per  cent,  of  its  adherents  are  women," 
and  ends:  "Men  have  been  cured  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  relics  of  saints  and  the  bones  of  martyrs.  No 
one  cares  to  contest  the  genuineness  or  the  considerable 
quantity  of  these  wide-spread  historic  and  contemporary 
cures.  They  all  stand  together  upon  the  same  foundation, 
and  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  We  con- 
ceive them  to  be  produced  by  psychic  influence,  and  believe 
that  psychological  science  will  render  the  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  them  all.  These  psychic  principles  are  known 
to,  and  used  by,  the  medical  profession  everywhere, 
under  the  name  of  mental  therapeutics,  a  well-established 
science  ^  whose  sphere  and  usefulness  are  constantly  be- 
ing extended.  The  Christian  science  and  faith  cures  all 
belong  under  this  branch  of  scientific  medical  procedure. 
Presumably  there  will  always  be  some  people  who  will 
prefer  credulity  to  knowledge,  mystery  to  intelligence, 
and  quackery  to  honest  practice;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  before  a  great  while  the  general  public  will  be 
insured  against  fraud  and  deception  at  the  hands  of  in- 
competent and  irresponsible  'healers'  of  divers  sorts." 


PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

The  most  striking  paper  in  the  Paternoster  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Russian  describing  the  sensations  of  a 
wounded  Russian  soldier  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  left 
to  die,  as  he  thought,  close  to  the  corpse  of  a  Turk  whom 
he  had  killed.  Madame  Belloc's  reminiscences  of  Mary 
Howitt  are  noticed  elsewhere.  The  first  paper,  by  Wilfrid 
Ward,  is  little  more  than  a  quotation  from  Dean  Church's 
writings,  illustrative  of  the  new  method  of  theological 


controversy — he  calls  it  "  A  New  Phase  in  Religious  Con- 
troversy." One  of  the  most  solid  articles  is  J.  E.  C.  Bod- 
ley's  account  of  "French  Criminal  Procedure."  Mr.  Brett 
is  prompted,  by  the  production  of  "Ivanhoe,"  to  suggest 
that  the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  form  a  fit  subject  for 
operatic  treatment.  M.  Paul  de  Remusat  writes  a  philo- 
sophical biography  in  a  dramatic  form  which  will  probably 
afford  an  English  composer  all  the  requisites  for  a  musical 
drama. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  discourses  upon  Thoreau's  "Go.spel  of 
Simplicity."  Mr. William  Henryasks, "  WhoisM.  Lanin  ?" 
and  ridicules  his  comic  history  of  Russia,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  does  not  answer  his  own  question  beyond  the 
suggestion  that  he  has  a  strong  smack  of  Warsaw  with  a 
little  Nihilism  and  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  Jewish 
element.  Dr.  McWeeney  writes  on  "Koch  and  Tuber- 
culosis," holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  a  final 
verdict  upon  Koch's  discovery,  but  pointing  out  that  al- 
though the  results  have  at  present  fallen  short  of  what 
was  expected,  they  suggest  the  possibility  that  scientific 
medicine  will  in  the  near  future  secure  immunity  against 
all  forms  of  infectious  disease.  Mr.  Colmer  has  a  some- 
what disappointing  paper  upon  the  "Colonies  and  Com- 
mercial Treaties "  which  does  not  come  nearer  than  the 
observation  that  there  is  every  probability  that  the  colo- 
nies will  soon  make  commercial  treaties  with  each  other  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  It  will  be  possible  to  extend  some, 
understanding  of  the  kind  to  Great  Britain,  although  for 
the  moment  such  expansion  is  barred  by  these  ridiculous 
treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  which  fortunately, 
however,  are  not  immortal.  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  de- 
scribes the  progress  of  railway  enterprise  in  Asia  Minor 
and  mercifully  illustrates  his  paper  with  a  map.  Os- 
wald Howarth  discourses  on  California  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Land  of  the  Afternoon." 


THE  FOR;rNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  March  Fortnightly  Review  is  somewhat  too  stren- 
uous, although  it  contains  the  continuation  of  George 
Meredith's  serial,  and  Thomas  Hardy's  short  story  "  For 
Conscience's  Sake." 

THE   OUTLOOK  IN    FRANCE. 

Mr.  Hurlbert  continues  his  sketch  of  the  degradation 
of  French  administration  under  the  Republic.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  French  Magistracy  has  been  transformed 
from  a  body  of  impartial  and  independent  ministers  of 
the  law  into  a  body  of  dependent  and  complacent  servants 
of  the  Government.  In  France,  under  the  third  Repub- 
lic, the  Republican  litigant  is  always  presumably  in  the 
right,  and  anti-Republican  litigant  always  presumably  in 
the  wrong.  Mr.  Hurlbert  concludes  his  paper  by  promis- 
ing another  instalment  in  which  he  will  consider  what 
the  unchecked  rule  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  means 
in  its  relations  to  the  public  Treasury  and  to  the  finances 
of  the  State. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

Mr.  Stutfield,  who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the 
horrors  that  have  been  suffered  around  Suakin,  where 
dead  bodies  were  eaten  for  food  and  ciiildren  were  killed 
to  feed  their  kinsfolk,  describes  the  position  of  affairs  in 
the  Eastern  Soudan.  He  says  that  the  Arab  traders 
report  that  the  roads  south  of  Berber  are  strewn  with 
human  bones  and  skulls,  and  the  people  were  dying  like 
flies.  Khartoum  is  full  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  Mali 
dism  is  so  nearly  extinct  that  a  force  of  a  thousand  men 
could  make  a  promenade  around  the  country.  It  may  be 
so,  but  we  know  what  such  promenades  have  resulted  in 
hitherto  too  well  to  venture  upon  another  experiment  of 
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that  kind.  Mr.  Stutfield  thinks  that  the  Government 
must  gradually  extend  its  hold  upon  the  country  inland 
from  Suakin,  make  a  railway  up  to  Berber,  and  grad- 
ually re-establish  the  dominion  of  civilization  in  the 
Upper  Nile. 

THE   FATE   OF   THE   PAPUANS. 

Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  has  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly, 
which  is  rather  grim  reading.  He  describes  the  condition 
of  things  in  New  Guinea,  and  asserts  that  the  Germans 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  island  are  killing  out  the 
natives  with  scientific  precision  and  absolute  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  the  aborigines.  The  Germans  maintain 
that  England  made  over  to  them  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  native  rights  do  not  count.  Mr.  Nisbet 
considers  that  the  whole  of  the  Papuans  in  the  German 
part  of  the  island  will  soon  be  killed  off  either  by  mas- 
sacre or  by  being  driven  over  the  mountains  into  our  part. 
Of  course  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  make  over  to  the 
Germans  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  natives.  All  that 
we  did  was  to  allow  the  Germans  to  exercise  sovereignty 
over  the  island,  which  we  ought  to  have  taken  under  our 
protection  long  ago.  On  our  own  side  of  the  island  mas- 
sacre is  not  systematized,  nor  have  we  essayed  to  clear 
the  ground,  but  we  are  still  far  from  fulfilling  the  respon- 
sibilities of  our  position.  Mr.  Nisbet  mentions  the  exam- 
'l^le  of  an  honest  tradesman,  Mr.  Keswick,  who  lives  at 
■  Teste  Island.  He  treats  the  natives  of  the  island  fairly 
and  honestly,  paying  for  v/hat  he  uses,  and  employing 
them  for  fair  wages.  The  aborigines  were  considered  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  and  treacherous  along  the  coast, 
but  he  is  obeyed  with  affection  by  the  natives  w^ho  regard 
him  as  a  father.  Mr.  Nisbet  would  like  to  universalize 
Mr.  Keswick's  treatment,  but  in  that  case  we  should  have 
to  send  out  a  sufficiently  strong  force  to  administer  jus- 
tice, and  to  protect  our  boundary  lines  from  the  German 
invaders,  who  are  almost  certain  to  crowd  in  from  the 
north  as  soon  as  they  have  cleared  their  own  part  of  the 
island.  The  difficulty  about  this'is,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion of  finances.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
This  Mr.  Nisbet  does  not  answer. 

ATROCITIES  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Mr.  A.  Hume  Beadman  writes  an  article  on  the  Mace- 
donian Question,  which  ought  to  make  Lord  Salisbury 
feel  very  guilty.  That  Macedonia  is  at  present  a  vilayet 
under  the  Turkish  Administration  is  due  to  the  great 
crime  of  1878,  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  took  part  together 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  has  thrust  Macedonia  back 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Turks,  and  what  the  result 
has  been  can  be  read  in  Mr.  Hume  Beadman's  papers. 
Tortures,  outrage,  and  revolting  misgovernment  are 
habitual,  being,  indeed,  a  necessary  part  of  the  system- 
atized terrorism  which  constitutes  the  Turkish  method 
of  dealing  with  a  Christian  province.  It  will  be  well  if 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  were  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
House  of  Lords  whether  the  Government  will  take  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a  European  commission  to  exam- 
ine into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  Macedonia. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  provided  for  some  kind  of  autonomous  adminis- 
tration, but  as  the  enforcement  of  this  stipulation  was 
the  duty  of  all  the  Powers,  nothing  has  been  done,  and 
nothing  will  be  done. 

THE   DESTRUCTION  OF  THE   NEW   FOREST. 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  describes  at  great  length  what 
he  calls  the  slow  destruction  of  the  New  Forest.  He 
proposes  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Lascelles  a  simple,  thorough- 
ly-reliable forester,  honestly  intent  upon  his  work.  This 
official  should  not  regard  his  own  amusement  in  the  first 


place,  and  so  use  the  forest  as  a  convenience,  to  the  neg 
lect  of  its  real  interests.  These  interests  are  strict  econo 
my  in  management,  preservation  of  the  old  woods  in 
their  old  integrity  and  their  old  character,  careful  atten- 
tion to  plantation,  careful  supervision  of  the  work  that 
goes  on,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  done  by 
the  subordinate  officials.  Mr.  Herbert  would  also  save 
from  £2,000  to  £2,500  a  year  by  common  sense  reform, 
and  he  would  further  create  round  the  edges  of  the  forest 
200  or  300  small  freeholds  or  leaseholds.  Mr.  Herbert 
wants  to  hand  over  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Old  Woods  Protection  Society  to 
some  younger,  less  occupied,  and  more  active  person  than 
himself,  and  he  appeals  for  some  such  person  to  com- 
municate with  him.  No  such  person  will  be  found,  and  a 
good  thing  too,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  is  the  Bishop  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  his  office  shall  no  other  take. 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  for  March  contains  two  new  features — 
an  article  by  the  editor,  and  a  page  of  illustrations. 

THE  JOKE  ABOUT  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

Mr.  Knowles  writes  so  seldom  that  we  have  to  welcome, . 
as  a  novel  treat,  his  cruel  but  exceedingly  clever  article 
on  the  Joke  about  the  Elgin  Marbles,  which  he  publishes 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  signs  the  article  in  his  own  name,  and  only 
describes  himself  as  "The  Editor"  on  the  title-page, 
maintains  that  Mr.  Harrison's  plea  for  giving  back  the 
Elgin  Marbles  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  method  of  the  demagogue.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  a  tolerably  severe  method  of  dealing  with 
one  of  his  own  contributors.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
article  in  favor  of  restoring  the  Marbles  of  Greece,  Mr. 
Knowles  says  : 

"The  thirteen  lines  of  the  opening  paragraph  alone 
contain  specimens  of  all  the  favorite  devices  of  the  plat- 
form speaker.  In  its  six  sentences  may  be  found  :  (1) 
assumed  confidence  ;  (2)  baseless  assertions  ;  (3)  false  sug- 
gestion ;  (4)  and  (5)  direct  misstatement  ;  (6)  misleading 
gush.  These  form,  of  course,  the  platform  agitator's 
stock  in  trade,  which  Mr.  Harrison  intends  to  bring  into 
ridicule  and  contempt." 

His  article,  however,  is  more  than  merely  elaborate 
sarcasm  on  Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  satisfactory  and  appar- 
ently conclusive  domonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Mar- 
bles are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  that  every  care  is 
taken  in  the  British  Museum  to  prevent  them  suffering 
any  damage.  If,  as  Mr.  Knowles  says,  a  number  of 
American  sailors  recently  at  the  Pieaeus  amused  them- 
selves by  breaking  pieces  off  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  with  a  large  stone  which  they  found  lying 
handy,  Mr.  Harrison's  plea  falls  to  the  ground  at  once. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  point  in  Mr.  Knowles'  sugges- 
tion that  the  Greek  Government  in  straights  might  very 
easily  be  tempted  to  sell  the  marbles  to  Germany  or  the 
United  States. 

MORE   ABOUT  THE   GOSPEL  OF  WEALTH. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  a  paper  which  is  somewhat 
badly  handicapped  by  its  misleading  title.  It  is  called 
"  The  Advantage  of  Poverty,"  a  title  which  raises  expec- 
tations that  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  fulfil.  It  is  rather  a 
plea  for  millionaires  than  a  demonstration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  poverty.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  believes  that  the 
condition  of  the  masses  is  satisfactory  just  in  proportion 
as  a  country  is  blessed  with  millionaires.     He  thinks. 
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however,  that  it  is  bad  to  leave  wealth  to  young  men,  for 
lives  of  poverty  and  struggles  are  advantageous.  His 
"  Gospel  of  Wealth  "  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  fundamental  idea  of  '  The  Gospel  of  Wealth '  is 
that  surplus  wealth  should  be  considered  as  a  sacred 
trust  to  be  administered  by  those  into  whose  hands  it 
falls,  during  their  lives,  for  the  good  of  the  connnunity. 
It  predicts  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  he  who  dies 
possessed  of  enormous  sums,  which  were  his  and  free  to 
administer  during  his  life,  will  die  disgraced,  and  holds 
that  the  aim  of  the  millionaire  should  be  to  die  poor.  It 
likewise  jjleads  for  modesty  of  private  expenditure." 

He  defends  his  position  against  all  his  assailants.  Inciden- 
tally he  says  that  a  relation  of  wealth  and  position  tends 
to  deprive  father  and  mother  of  their  children,  and  chil- 
dren of  their  father  and  mother.  The  American  democ- 
racy only  elects  pooi-  men  for  high  offices.  Nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  public  men  in  America 
than  wealth.  Note  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  of  opinion  that 
the  railways  of  Britain  would  pay  much  higher  dividends 
if  they  were  the  property  of  one  or  two  able  men,  and 
were  managed  by  them.  Joint  stock  companies  cannot 
be  credited  with  invention  or  enterprise. 

THE   SHIP  RAILWAY. 

Another  novelty  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the  inser- 
tion of  a  page  of  illustrations  showing  the  working  of  a 
ship  railway,  and  is  introduced  to  explain  the  method  in 
which  the  Chignecto  Marine  Transport  Railway  will  carry 
vessels  3,000  tons  in  weight  direct  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  By  this  seventeen-miles 
overland  passage,  600  miles  of  sea  voyage  are  saved  upon 
the  long  and  exposed  coast.  Judging  from  the  picture, 
the  steamer  looks  very  comfortable  when  it  is  on  its  rail- 
way cradle,  towed  by  a  couple  of  powerful-looking  loco- 
motives harnessed  abreast. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN   STRIKE. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  the  labor  delegate  from  Australia, 
replies  to  Mr,  Champion's  paper  in  last  month's  Nineteenth 
Century.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  maintains  that  Mr.  Champion 
first  held  a  brief  from  the  shipowners,  and  then  was  repu- 
diated by  the  Trade  Unionists  as  being  anything  but  a 
friend  of  labor.  Therefore,  in  bitter  vindictiveness,  he 
misrepresents  the  cause  of  the  strikers.  Without  follow- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald  into  the  details  of  his  controversy  with 
Mr.  Champion,  the  important  thing  is  to  note  that  the 
workingmen  of  Australia  are  inclined  to  resort  to  political 
action  rather  than  to  strikes  in  order  to  secure  their  ends. 
He  predicts  that  the  next  General  Election  in  each  colony 
of  Australia  will  tell  a  tale  that  will  perhaps  convert  the 
Labor  Moscow  into  another  Waterloo, 

WHAT   SHOULD   BE   DONE  WITH   THE   ARMY  ? 

The  British  Army  is  the  despair  of  the  most  sanguine 
reformers.  The  only  thing  on  which  every  one  seems  to  be 
agreed  is  that  while  more  millions  a  year  are  paid  for  the 
Army  than  were  ever  paid  before,  it  is  an  utterly  incom- 
petent machine,  which  is  not  fit  to  go  anywhere,  and  which 
can  hardly  do  anything.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  writes 
very  gloomily  upon  the  whole  of  this  military  system.  He 
shakes  his  head  upon  the  decay  of  Army  discipline,  if 
indeed  any  discipline  can  be  said  to  survive  in  face  of  the 
insidious  spirit  of  the  demagogue,  which  he  says  is  so 
sedulously  instilled  into  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

"The  arguments  seem  overwhelming  in  favor  of  a 
reconstitution  of  our  military  forces,  by  dividing  them 
into  two  distinct  and  separately  recruited  armies  ;  one,  a 
long-service  army  for  continuous  Indian  and  distant  col- 
'^^ial  service  :   the  other,  a  short-service  army  for  home 


defence,  Mediterranean  service,  and  available  everywhere 
for  actual  war  service.  A  considerably  increased  scale  of 
pay  would  no  doubt  fill  the  ranks  of  the  former,  as  a  lesser 
increment  to  the  normal  shilling  sufficed  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  old  East  India  Company's  European  regi- 
ments, than  which  no  finer  troops  ever  stood  on  parade  or 
retrieved  the  all  but  lo.st  battle." 

A   STORY   FROM   THE    CHARTREUSE. 

Mrs.  Lecky  writes  an  interesting  account  of  her  visit  to 
the  Grand  Chartreu.se,  of  which  she  tells  a  legend,  on  the 
authoiity  of  a  writer  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  moral 
of  which  is  good  for  all  of  us  who  are  always  seeking  for 
some  great  thing  to  do,  and  neglecting  the  little  duties 
which  lie  ready  to  our  hands. 

"A  novice  of  the  Order  complained  much  of  the  rules, 
and  especially  of  having  to  wear  the  black  cope  of  the 
novitiate.  One  day  he  dreamt  that  he  saw  Christ,  laden 
with  a  heavy  cross,  trying  with  much  difficulty  to  go  up 
the  staircase  of  his  cell ;  whereupon  the  novice,  moved 
with  pity,  helped  to  lift  the  cross,  saying,  '  Lord,  take  it 
not  amiss  if  I  try  to  assist  Thee  ;  I  cannot  endure  to  see 
Thee  in  such  trouble.'  But  the  Lord  turned  indignantly 
toward  him,  and  made  him  desist,  saying,  '  Dost  thou 
presume  to  lift  this  heavy  burden  while  thou  art  not  wil- 
ling to  wear  for  My  sake  so  light  a  thing  as  a  cope  ? '  and 
disappeared,  leaving  the  novice  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  repentance." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lord  Vernon  has  a  brief  article  on  "  Over-mortgaging 
the  Land,"  the  practical  object  of  which  is  to  "suggest  to 
the  farmers  the  possibility  of  decreasing  the  waste,  either 
by  limiting  the  amount  and  making  compulsory  the  regis- 
tration of  mortgage  on  cultivated  land,  or  by  some  such 
form  of  enactment." 

Congressman  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  states  the  case  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Speaker  Reed's  recent  action  in  abating 
obstruction,  in  an  article  entitled  ' '  Parliamentary  Obstruc- 
tion in  the  United  States."  The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless 
continues  "  Fragments  of  Irish  Chronicles,"  by  concluding 
the  story  of  Gerald  the  Great,  which  illustrates  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Irish  to  their  leaders.  A  correspondent 
wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1539  to  say  that  the  Irish 
are  so  affectionate  to  the  Geraldians  that  they  covet 
more  to  see  a  Geraldian  reign  and  triumph  than  to  see 
God  Himself  come  among  them.  Professor  Huxley 
tackles  Mr.  Gladstone  over  the  Gadarene  swine  once 
more,  and  justifies  the  importance  of  the  pigs. 

"We  are  at  the  j^arting  of  the  ways,"  says  Mr.  Huxley. 
"Whether  the  twentieth  century  shall  see  a  recrudescence 
of  the  superstitions  of  mediaeval  papistry,  or  whether  it 
shall  witness  the  severance  of  the  living  body  of  the  eth- 
ical ideal  of  prophetic  Israel  from  the  carcass,  foul  with 
savage  superstitions  and  cankered  with  false  philosophy, 
to  which  the  theologians  have  bound  it,  turns  upon  their 
final  judgment  of  the  Gadarene  tale." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  March  is  a  good  num- 
ber, full  of  instructive  and  interesting  articles. 

THE  UNJUST  JUDGES  ON  THE  BENCH, 

Mr.  Francis  Peek,  writing  on  "The  Eclipse  of  Justice," 
sets  forth  several  instances  of  scandalous  injustice  done 
by  judges  on  the  English  bench.  His  paj^er  shows  how 
black  a  stain  may  rest  upon  the  ermine  of  a  judge,  with- 
out au}^  punishment  having  been  meted  out  to  the  rascals 
who  sit  in  judgment  and  deal  out  injustice.  Saj's  Mr, 
Peek:  "In  the  case  of  twt    or  three  of  the  judges  there. 
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has  been  a  determined  attempt  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
carrying  out  two  of  the  most  beneficial  Acts  recently 
passed — namely,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  and 
the  Act  for  the  Better  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  so-called  English  gentle- 
men, clothed  in  the  ermine  and  sitting  on  the  judgment 
seat,  should  do  their  best  to  protect  scoundrels  guilty  of 
inflicting  cruel  injuries  upon  helpless  young  girls  and 
innocent  little  children." 

The  causes  of  the  eclipse  of  justice,  other  than  the  prej- 
udices of  bad  judges,  are  said  to  be  threefold,  as  follows : 
"  First,  the  confusion  and  mystification  of  the  criminal 
law,  the  result  of  unmethodical  and  confused  legislation 
extended  through  several  centuries;  such  confusion  being 
made  worse  by  the  retention  of  obsolete  forms  of  proced- 
ure. Secondly,  the  eclipse  of  justice  arises  from  the  want 
of  an  authoritative  guidance  regarding  the  principles 
upon  which  the  latitude  allowed  to  the  judges  in  their 
sentences  should  be  exercised.  Thirdly,  the  eclipse  of 
justice  arises  from  the  absence  of  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal." 

MR.    RUDYARD   KIPLING. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  writes  an  appreciative  and  somewhat 
satirical  article  on  "Mr.  Kipling's  Stories."  Mr.  Barrie 
thinks  that  Mr.  Kipling  rides  a  plucky  little  donkey  that 
shies  at  nothing  and  sticks  at  nothing.  He  has  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  flashing  a  picture  before  our  eyes  until  it  is  as 
vivid  as  a  landscape  seen  in  lightning.  His  style  is  the  per- 
fection of  what  is  called  journalese;  he  fails,  however,  in 
drawing  women.  His  chief  defect  is  ignorance  of  life. 
Should  Mr.  Kipling  learn  that  he  can  be  taught  much  by 
grocers  he  may  rise  to  be  a  great  novelist,  for  the  like  of 
him  at  his  age  has  seldom  been  known  in  fiction.  His 
"Light  that  Failed"  is  a  real  novel,  although  not  a  great 
one. 

"Here  is  proof,"  says  Mr.  Barrie,  "that  there  are 
latent  capabilities  in  him  which  may  develop  and  show 
him  by  and  by  grown  out  of  knowledge.  If  he  is  as  con- 
scientious in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
discovers  that  nothing  lives  in  literature  save  what  is 
ennobling,  he  may  surprise  us  again." 

PESSIMISM   AS  A   SYSTEM. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Wenley  contributes  a  solemn  and  solid  paper 
under  the  above  title,  the  drift  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  opening  and  closing  sentences:  "  'Curse  God  and 
die.'  'Pity  God — who  is  a  miserable  devil — and  live  to 
lessen  his  eternal  wretchedness.'  Startling  as  they  may 
appear,  these  conclusions  of  modern  Pessimism  are  no 
products  of  capricious  self-dissatisfaction.  They  do  not 
necessarily  bear  witness  to  broken  ideals,  to  adverse  for- 
tunes, or  to  embittered  lives.  They  are  rather  the  results 
of  matured  refiection  upon  the  graver  problems  of  meta- 
physics, ethics,  and  religion.  .  .  .  The  cumulative 
action  of  morality,  having  for  chief  illustration  the 
influence  of  Jesus,  is  a  standing  fact,  which  neither  Pessi- 
mism nor  Eudsemonism  can  compass.  The  real  sacrifice 
of  the  whole  man  to  what  heart  and  head  recognize  as  the 
good  character  can  neither  be  surmounted  by  Pessimism 
nor  grounded  on  Hedonism.  For,  rather,  personal  devo- 
tion to  the  perfecting  of  a  society  which  includes  self 
transcends  alike  the  painful  half-truth  of  Pessimism  and 
the  contemptible  untruth  of  Hedonism.  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  sin  is  to  be  accomplished  neither  by  the  cessation 
of  pain  nor  by  the  positive  satisfaction  of  sense." 

IN   PRAISE   OF  THE  ANABAPTISTS. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath  thinks  that  the  Anabaptists  have 
not  had  justice  done  them,  as  he  thinks  that  they  were 


the  spiritual  progenitors  of  much  that  is  best  in  English 
life.  He  says:  "  Anabaptism  represented  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  stream  of  popular  religious  thought,  feeling, 
and  aspiration,  which  has  never  ceased  to  flow  through 
the  Christian  centuries.  They  were  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  representatives  of  thought  and  action  free, 
but  profoundly  religious.  In  their  world  there  would 
be  no  laws  but  Christ's  laws,  no  prisons,  no  scaffolds, 
no  armies  nor  policemen,  no  judges  nor  hangmen,  no 
kind  of  punishment  except  excommunication,  which  in 
some  cases,  and  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
might  have  to  be  from  this  world  altogether." 

The  Quakers  themselves,  he  thinks,  were  the  direct 
spiritual  descendants  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  Baptists 
are  unworthy  heirs  of  their  great  spiritual  forefathers. 

"  In  losing  the  great  ideas  of  immediate  inspiration  of 
the  inner  light,  and  of  the  struggle  for  Social  Justice  in 
the  establishment — now  and  in  this  jtresent  world — of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Baptists  have  become  almost 
innocuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  this  world." 

Mr.  Heath  concludes,  however,  by  declaring  that  Ana- 
baptists will  rise  again. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

•  Mr.  C.  H.  Herford  contributes  a  metrical  translation  of 
a  chapter  from  Ibsen's  "  Brand."  Mr.  Romanes  sums  up 
the  case  for  and  against  Mr.  Chaplin's  recent  muzzling 
order.  Mr.  Romanes  is  evidently  in  favor  of  muzzling 
and  not  in  favor  of  the  partial  removal  of  the  restriction 
which,  when  universally  enforced,  succeeded  in  stamping 
hydrophobia  out  of  Sweden. 


THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

One  specialty  of  the  National  Review  is  the  admirable 
articles  which  it  from  time  to  time  publishes  descriptive 
of  the  country;  a  paper  by  "  Rusticus,"  Mr.  John  Watson, 
for  instance,  in  the  current  number,  on  "  Some  Workers 
in  Woodcraft,"  gives  a  picture  of  a  gamekeeper  at  work, 
which  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  work  of  Richard 
Jefferies.  There  is  also  another  paper  on  "  Salmon 
Leistering,"  which  is  not  so  good,  but  still  a  welcome  re- 
lief from  the  political  and  social  articles.  The  National 
for  March  is  a  good  number,  and  has  several  papers  with 
ideas  and  facts  that  are  worth  noting. 

CAN  ENGLAND  KEEP  HER  TRADE  ? 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  curious  prophetic  discourse 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  who  is  quite  sure  that  England 
cannot  keep  her  trade  unless  she  adopts  a  system  of  pro- 
tection which  will  discourage  the  alienation  of  capital. 
Unless  some  check  is  placed  upon  foreign  investments,, 
another  century,  he  thinks,  will  see  England  the  i-etreat 
for  the  old  age  of  a  small  aristocracy  of  millionaires,  so 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  revived  feudalism  in 
which  the  industrial  baron  will  rule  with  that  absolute 
sway  which  wealth  must  exercise  over  poverty,  the  more 
sentimental  or  less  adventurous  menials  who  shall  cling 
to  their  own  country  in  preference  to  following  into 
India,  China,  or  Heaven  knows  where,  the  march  of 
emancipated  capital. 

THE   ABDICATION   OF  MRS.    GRUNDY. 

Mr.  Traill  contrasts  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  punish  sexual  immorality  in  high  places  with  the 
increased  laxity  of  manners  on  the  stage  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  slight  article,  in  which  there  is  not  much  calling 
for  note  beyond  his  description  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  as  the  "Rev.  Boanerges  Bangbarrel,  that  bright 
and  shining  light  of  the  hot  gospellers."  Mr.  Stead  fig- 
ures as  Mr.  Snippet  of  "Paste  and  Scissors."    But  Mr.. 
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Traill,  lil^f^  Miany  othei'  persons,  manages  to  make  his 
article  all  the  smarter  oecause  he  does  uot  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  v/hat  is  written  and  spoken  by  those 
whom  he  caricatui  es. 

THE  bt:hrtng  sea  question. 
Mr.  J.  Bell  contributes  a  solid  and  useful  paper  sum- 
marizing the  recent  history  of  this  international  contro- 
versy, and  briefly  stating  England's  answer  to  the  United 
States  case.  His  article  concludes  with  a  note  of  warn- 
ing as  to  the  necessity  for  immediate  action :  unless  a  close 
time  is  established  rapidly  Behring  Sea  will  be  overrun 
with  hunters,  not  only  from  Canada,  but  also  from 
Australia,  Japan,  Germany,  and  other  nations  attracted 
by  the  free  course  and  rich  harvest  ready  to  their  hands 
without  restriction. 

AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 

Mr.  William  Sharp,  a  novelist,  reviews  Stedman's 
"Library  of  American  Literature,"  and  thus  summar- 
izes the  result  of  his  studies : 

"It  is  in  history  that,  as  yet,  the  American  genius  pre- 
ponderates. Fiction  and  romance  come  next.  The 
poetry  as  a  whole  is  less  notable.  That  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation  which  '  makes  for  poetry ' 
seems  to  sway,  like  hesitant  and  bewildered  birds  in 
migratory  flight — now  this  way,  and  now  that — toward 
the  reserve  and  exquisite  art  of  Poe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  untrammelled  methods  and  rude  energy  of  Walt 
Whitman  on  the  other.  The  way  is  becoming  clearer, 
song  is  being  purged  and  purified,  new  impulses  are 
moving." 

HINDOO   MARRIAGE   CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  Vijaya-Raghavan  states  the  case  in  favor  of 
energetic  action  against  the  brutal  outrages  to  which 
female  children  are  exposed  in  India  in  an  article  which 
he  himself  summarizes  as  follows : 

"  (1)  Child-marriage  is  especially  prevalent  among 
Brahmans;  (3)  It  produces  numerous  evils;  (3)  It  can  be 
removed  only  by  legislation,  moderate  and  cautious;  (4) 
Early  consummation  is  greatly  prevalent  among  Brah- 
mans; (5)  It  is  disastrous  to  the  community,  even  much 
more  than  child-marriage;  (6)  Legislation  alone  can  put 
a  stop  to  it,  and,  consequently,  the  age  of  consent  should 
be  raised  to  fourteen ;  (7)  Though  the  masses  oppose  social 
legislation,  joined  by  some  educated  men,  yet  there  is  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  European  press,  the 
medical  fraternity,  and  several  famous  Hindus,  for  social 
legislation;  (8)  There  is  no  danger  of  popular  insurrec- 
tion; (9)  The  Court  must  pass  a  law  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  at  once." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  pathetic  little  Scotch  story  by  W.  Hodgson, 
entitled,  "  The  Fair  Ophelia  of  a  Highland  Glen;  "  a  short, 
insignificant  review  of  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Peter 
Ry lands;  and  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  "  Ruba'iyat  of 
Abu  Sa'id."  In  the  corres^jondence,  Mr.  George  W. 
Ruxton,  writing  upon  Mr.  Parnell's  fall,  shows  the  usual 
determination  of  a  controversialist  not  to  master  his 
facts.  Mr.  Ruxton  is  kind  enough  to  refer  repeatedly  to 
the  part  Mr.  Stead  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  then, 
after  describing  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  done,  says : 

The  proper  grounds  for  discarding  Mr.  Parnell  should 
have  been,  not  so  much  his  adultery  as  his  insincerity,  his 
untrustworthiness,  his  falseness,  his  treachery,  his  duplic- 
ity, and  the  impossibility  of  placing  confidence  in  his 
word. 

If  Mr.  Ruxton  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  very 
few  pages  that  Mr.  Stead  has  ever  written  upon  this 


question,  he  will  see  that  it  is  precisely  upon  this  ground 
that,  to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  Mr.  Stead  "egged  on 
the  Nonconformists  to  rush  yelling  on  Mr.  Parnell."  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hodges  takes  up  a  suggestion  made  in  the  Pater- 
noster^ and  strongl}'  argues  for  the  meeting  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  at  Dublin  at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
one  year  in  Ireland  and  the  next  in  Scotland,  while  the 
Parliament  could  come  back  to  Westminster  after  Easter. 
Parliament,  in  old  time,  met  variously  at  Oxford,  Win- 
chester, Shrewsbury,  and  York,  as  well  as  at  Westmin- 
ster, but  it  is  now  210  years  since  it  met  anywhere  else 
but  in  the  capital. 


HE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  position  of  honor  in  the  New  Review  is  devoted  to  a 
song  by  Lord  Tennyson.  The  editor  requests  that  no 
quotations  may  be  made  from  Lord  Tennyson's  poem  ;  so, 
in  default  of  quotation,  let  it  be  said  that  the  song  consists 
of  sixty-three  words,  and  there  are  twelve  "  sleeps"  in  the 
sixty-three  words,  and  of  the  twelve  lines  three  are  simply 
repetitions  of  the  imperative  of  the  verb  "to  sleep."  The 
New  Review^  as  a  whole,  is  well  abreast  with  the  subjects 
of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  paper  on  "The  Water 
Supply  of  London "  would  have  been  better  appreciated 
if  it  had  not  had  too  tall  a  title.  It  is  published  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "A  Model  City,"  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  is  very  much  like  a  County  Council  report  on 
the  conditions  under  which  the  London  water  companies 
should  be  bought  up  by  the  County  Council.  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  thus  summarizes  his  conclusions  : 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus  led  is  that  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  by  Water  reformers  is,  not  to  negotiate 
with  the  companies  upon  any  such  terms  as  were  suggested 
in  1880,  but  to  press  for  an  investigation  into  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  sources  of  supply,  and  if  these  sources  prove 
to  be  insufficient,  to  introduce  a  com.peting  scheme  on  be- 
half of  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  in  an  article  on  the  "Designing  of 
Costumes  for  the  Stage,"  says  that  in  "Ivanhoe"  the 
artists  have  beaten  reality  out  of  time. 

"The  general  effect  of  the  stage  picture  in  'Ivanhoe' 
is  more  brilliant,  more  elaborate,  and,  with  the  entire 
series  of  accessories  of  the  mise  en  scene,  more  satisfactory 
and  effectively  picturesque  than  any  complete  thing  in  the 
century  itself  which  it  represents.  The  impression  is  more 
real  even  than  the  reality  ever  was  :  finer  than  the  actual 
could  have  been  ;  completer — infinitely  completer — than 
any  corresponding  scene  in  the  past  that  is  there  por- 
trayed." 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  explains  as  follows  his  idea  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  free  education  should  be 
granted  : 

"  Schools  receiving  this  additional  grant  from  the  State 
should  accept  public  representative  management  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the 
teachers  should  belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity. Schools  accepting  the  Government  grant  must 
be  free  throughout,  and  no  chai-ge  should  be  permitted  for 
books,  school  material,  etc.  All  public  elementary  schools 
must  be  free  unless  the  Education  Department  expressly 
sanction  a  fee  to  be  approved  by  them,  where  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  free  school  accommodation  for  all  who 
demand  it.  The  Parliamentary  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  should 
not  exceed  the  average  fee  collected  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Department  should  require  an  increased  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  in  premises,  staff,  and  curriculum  above 
the  minimum  now  accepted  as  sufficient." 

Edmund  von  Lippman,  of  Halle,  explains  that  Shake- 
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speare  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked  when  he  made  thi 
mariners  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Bohemia,  because  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
coast  of  Apulia  was  popularly  known  as  Bohemia,  as  it 
was  the  "Land  of  Bohemund"  of  Tarentum,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  crusaders.  By  a  very  easy 
transition  this  might  get  to  be  known  as  Bohem's  Land, 
and  thus  "Bohemia."  Mr.  George  Howell,  writing  on 
"  Mistaken  Labor  Legislation,"  pleads  against  the  employ- 
ing of  State  authority  for  any  other  purpose  beyond  that 
of  putting  down  abuses.  Wrongs  only  are  matters  for 
State  interference. 

Legislation  may  do  something,  much,  in  fact,  towards 
putting  down  abuses  in  the  industrial  system,  such  as 
truck,  sweating,  and  the  like  ;  and  also  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  labor  as  regards  safety,  sanitation,  and  in 
other  ways  ;  but  self-help  and  self-reliance  are  the  only 
true  means  whereby  the  masses  can  be  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  a  nobler  life. 

George  von  Bunsen,  in  "Continental  Comments,"  sends 
a  translation  from  Talleyrand's  memoirs  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  Goethe  and  Napoleon  at 
Weimar.  Talleyrand  was  present,  and  reported  the  con- 
versation, submitting  his  manuscript  to  Goethe  for  cor- 
rection. Signor  Bonghi,  in  his  Roman  letter,  says  that 
the  Pope  has  just  made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of 
"Neander  Heracleus,"  and  is  a  member  of  Arcadia,  a 
literary  society  which  he  joined  in  1832.  He  has  just 
written  a  Latin  elegy  to  celebrate  the  second  centenary  of 
the  society . 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Pope  has  the  opportunity, 
and  avails  himself  of  it,  to  praise  with  much  fervor  some 
of  the  great  masters  of  Italian  literature  who  were  not 
remarkable  for  saintliness. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  is  never  so  attractive  to  the  casual  reader 
as  to  those  who  follow  it  from  month  to  month.  Its  sus- 
tained excellence  is  remarkable  ;  but  it  needs  to  be  well 
known  to  be  fully  appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
installments  of  Mr,  Stockton's  and  Miss  Fannie  Murfree's 
novels,  and  Mr.  Percival  Lowell's  charming  papers  upon 
travel  in  remote  nooks  of  Japan,  there  are  three  papers 
of  marked  literary  interest,  four  essays  of  solid  value  upon 
current  questions,  and  the  opening  chapter  of  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  North  American  history. 

Of  the  literary  papers,  the  first  is  a  sketch  of  the  late 
Richard  Grant  White,  by  Francis  P.  Church.  "Grant 
White,"  as  he  was  called  in  England  and  preferred  to  be 
called  at  home,  was  a  life-long  New  Yorker  who  inherited 
strongly  undemocratic  sympathies,  and  whose  personality 
is  most  strongly  depicted  in  this  article.  His  musical  pro- 
clivities and  proficiencies,  his  personal  worth  and  honor, 
and  his  literary  aims  and  methods  are  appreciatively  dis- 
cussed. Next  and  most  interesting  are  passages  from  an 
autobiographical  fragment  left  by  the  late  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  describing  his  schooling.  It  amounts  to  a 
powerful  plea  against  mechanical  methods  in  education, 
and  argues  for  the  elimination  so  far  as  possible  of  dis- 
agreeable tasks  from  school-room  work.  Dr.  Clarke  will 
delight  all  healthy  school-boys  by  his  derision  of  gram- 
mars, his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  "translations,"  and  his 
revolt  against  the  practice  of  "cramming  the  memory 
with  indigestible  facts  and  sounds."  "What,"  he  asks, 
"is  mental  discipline  ?  Every  faculty  of  body  and  mind 
is  best  disciplined  by  exercise.  Now,  only  that  which  we 
enjoy  doing  fully  exercises  our  powers.  We  do  disagree- 
able tasks  by  a  strenuous  effort,  feebly ;  we  do  agreeable 


ones  without  an  effort,  with  energy."  Miss  Agnes  Rep- 
plier's  paper,  entitled  "Pleasure:  A  Heresy,"  is  elsewhere 
noticed  at  some  length. 

THE   STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 

Professor  George  E.  Howard,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  whose  discussions  of  American  institutions  and 
education  are  always  thorough  and  valuable,  has  a  strong 
paper  on  the  State  Universities.  His  sketch  of  their  de- 
velopment will  open  the  eyes  of  many  people  who  have 
not  been  aware  of  their  relative  and  prospective  impor- 
tance. Professor  Howard  holds  that  the  State  Universi- 
ties, which  are  a  complement  of  the  American  free  public 
school  and  the  crowning  feature  of  a  system  of  State-con- 
trolled education,  are  soon  to  emerge  prominently  as  the 
recognized  University  system  of  America.  In  all  but  a 
very  few  of  the  older  States,  he  holds,  the  State  Uni- 
versity will  shortly  take  rank  as  the  superior  by  far  of  all 
other  institutions  of  advanced  learning  in  its  particular 
field.  He  does  not  explain  just  what  is  to  become  of  the 
privately-endowed  and  denominational  colleges,  but  inti- 
mates that  they  will  tend  to  centralize  or  else  will  relapse 
into  preparatory  schools,  or  into  such  a  place  as  the  gym- 
nasia of  Germany  occupy.  A  group  of  richly-endowed 
Eastern  colleges  will,  he  predicts,  develop  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  post-graduate  and  special  work.  He 
deplores  the  unwise  disposition  most  of  the  States  have 
made  of  the  land  grants  bestowed  upon  them  in  1862  as 
endowments  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  commends  the  plan  adopted  by  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  some  other  States  of  making  these  colleges 
part  of  the  State  University. 

THE   SPEAKER  AS   PREMIER. 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University, 
traces,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  readers  in 
the  British  Empire  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
growth  of  the  power  and  functions  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  At  first  the 
Speaker  was  only  a  moderator.  But  at  an  early  day  he 
was  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  standing  committees, 
to  which  all  bills  and  resolutions  were  referred.  Gradually 
it  was  perceived  that  he  had  thus  acquired  a  certain  nega- 
tive control  over  legislation.  He  could,  through  his  desig- 
nation of  the  committees,  make  it  practically  certain  in 
some  instances  that  measures  of  which  he  disapproved 
should  never  be  reported  for  consideration.  The  next  de- 
velopment of  his  power  appeared  when — as  membership 
increased,  business  multiplied,  and  the  demand  for  "the 
floor"  became  a  perfect  scramble — he  began  to  "recog- 
nize "  men  in  accordance  with  his  desire  to  promote  this 
or  that  measure.  If  the  Speaker  has  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  recognize  a  given  member,  that  member  is 
effectually  suppressed. 

But  the  latest  development  is  that  which  makes  the 
Speaker  practically  arbiter  of  the  principal  measures  that 
are  to  be  brought  forward  by  his  party.  In  the  late  Con 
gress,  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  and  his  committee  on  rules  have 
acted  as  a  general  legislative  committee  to  determine 
what  measures  should  be  pressed  and  in  what  order.  This 
gives  the  Speaker,  as  regards  legislation,  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  British  prime  minister,  although  from 
the  executive  point  of  view  it  is  the  American  President 
who  is  his  own  premier.  Mr.  Hart  commends  the  new 
departure  under  which  the  Speaker  and  a  committee  of 
his  party  associates  will  henceforth  arrange  something 
like  an  official  legislative  programme,  and  suggests  that 
the  Senate  should  also  be  represented  in  this  committee, 
so  that  there  may  be  harmony  of  plan  in  the  work  of  the 
two  Houses. 
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THE   WARRING   DARWINIANS. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Osborn  explains  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  now  prevail  among  scientists,  and  that  are  creating 
so  sharp  a  controversy  as  regards  the  nature  of  heredity. 
The  question  is  whether  the  acquired  aptitudes,  tastes, 
and  habits  of  individuals  are  transmitted,  or  whether 
only  the  general  characteristics  that  pertain  to  a  given 
family  or  stock  ai-e  handed  on  to  posterity.  The  disciples 
of  Darwin  are  quite  evenly  divided  on  this  question. 
Professor  Weismann,  of  Freiburg,  has  led  in  dissent  from 
the  received  opinion  that  acquired  characters  are  in- 
herited. Herbert  Spencer  (following  the  late  Charles 
Darwin)  and  a  majority  of  the  more  prominent  naturalists 
and  biologists  of  England  and  America,  hold  to  the  view 
that  individual  acquisitions  are  transmitted.  Weismann's 
dissent  is  shared  in  England  by  Professors  Alfred  Wallace 
and  Ray  Lankester,  and  in  America  by  Professor  Biooks, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  together  with  a  majority 
of  the  j-ounger  specialists  of  both  countries.  This  contro- 
versy involves  points  that  have  very  grave  practical  bear 
ings.  Out  of  it  will  come  a  more  thorough  study  of 
heredity  than  has  been  made  heretofore,  with  the  proba- 
ble result  of  new  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

MR.    PARKMAN'S   new  WORK. 

There  appears  the  first  installment  (two  more  are 
promised)  of  an  account  of  the  "Capture  of  Louisbourg 
by  the  New  England  Militia  in  1745."  In  view  of  pending 
discussions  about  the  future  of  Canada,  there  is  peculiar 
timeliness  in  this  story  now  retold  of  the  old  struggle  to 
break  down  the  international  boundary  line  beyond  New 
England.  Mr.  Parkman  writes  of  this  period  and  of  these 
conflicts  between  English  and  French  in  America  as  the 
most  standard  authority. 


liarly  easy.   His  well-.stated  points  have  immense  political 
and  economic  significance. 


THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Elsewhere  are  cited  at  length  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin's  article 
on  Australian  cities,  and  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
monument  lately  erected  in  Japan  "to  commemorate  the 
goodness  of  the  United  States."  The  March  Century  is 
strong  in  the  qualities  that  belong  pre-eminently  to  this 
great  periodical.  If  other  magazines  may  be  said  to 
«qual  it  in  casual  attractiveness,  no  other  approaches  it 
in  deliberate  and  thorough  treatment  of  great  problems, 
movements  or  epochs.  Its  war  papers,  its  Lincoln  his- 
tory, and  its  Siberian  articles  by  Mr.  Kennan,  have  been 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  generation;  and  it  proceeds 
courageously  to  undertake  other  heavy  tasks.  Thus  the 
California  series  is  of  large  scope,  the  Fremont  papers  are 
of  serious  importance,  and  the  Talleyrand  memoirs  are 
a  praiseworthy  feature. 

The  March  number  continues  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's 
new  novel,  The  Faith  Doctor,  gives  a  capital  account  of 
Indian-fighting  in  Capt.  Bourke's  article  on  General , 
Crook,  describes  the  old  and  new  buildings  of  the  New 
York  Century  Club,  and  has  the  usual  variety  of  stories, 
poems  and  sketches.  One  of  the  "  serious "  features  now 
current  from  month  to  month  is  W.  W.  Rockhill's 
account  of  his  wonderful  journey  in  Eastern  Tibet  and 
Central  China — a  record  of  travel  in  a  region  almost 
absolutely  unknown. 

In  the  "Open  Letters,"  J.  W.  Gregory  sums  up  with 
clearness  and  intelligence  the  prospects  of  the  American 
Desert.  Mr.  Gregory  holds  that  the  300,000,000  acres  of 
arid  or  semi-arid  land  in  the  great  plains  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  can  be  made  productive  and  valuable, 
through  several  kinds  of  irrigation — from  surface  streams 
and  from  subterranean  waters.  He  shows  that  the  soil 
and  all  the   general  conditions  make  reclamation  pecu- 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

"  Beauty  on  the  French  Stage,"  the  opening  article  of 
the  March  Cof<mo]Jolitan,  is  by  a  competent  critic,  M. 
Edouard  Mah^.  Striking  portrait  illustrations  accom- 
pany it.  Edmund  Collins  writes  of  "  Protestant  Mis- 
sions," numerous  illustrations  aiding  a  comjjrehension  of 
the  magnitude  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  that  generic  title.  Recent  events  give 
the  flavor  of  timeliness  to  a  paper  by  Joseph  P.  Reed, 
which  bears  the  title,  "In  Darkest  America."  It  deals 
with  the  Indian  question,  and  is  an  arraignment  of  the 
shameless  method  pursued  by  the  Government  in  its 
dealings  with  the  American  aborigine.  "  Labor  Unions 
and  Strikes  in  Ancient  Rome,"  by  G.  A.  Danziger,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  social  conditions  in  the  world's  old-time 
capital  that  will  be  novel  to  most  readers.  "The  me- 
chanics were  completely  outstripped  by  the  emancipated 
slaves,  who,  under  the  emperors,  gained  some  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  state,  and  not  infrequently 
humbled  their  former  aristocratic  masters.  It  was  here 
that  the  mechanics  had  to  fight  for  existence  and  social 
recognition,  because  with  the  mechanics  it  was  worse 
even  than  with  the  slaves.  The  Roman  patrician  could 
forgive  a  small  trader  if  he  had  plenty  of  money  :  he 
could  go  even  further — he  could  amalgamate  with  the 
freed  slave  ;  but  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  recognize  a 
mechanic.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  despised  the  laboring 
man  and  the  mechanic,  and,  except  among  the  Hebrews,  a 
laboring  man  had  no  standing  in  antiquity." 

Captain  Charles  King  employs  his  graphic  pen  to  de- 
scribe the  beautiful  "Cream  City,"  Milwaukee.  Oliver 
Sumner  Teall  writes  of  "Municipal  Reform,"  dealing 
especially  with  matters  relating  to  New  York  City. 
Julien  Gorden  writes  of  "  Slovenly  Americans,"  declaring 
that  the  American  is  critical  of  the  foreigner,  conceited 
as  to  himself,  and  very  careless  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

NOTABLE   ADVENTURES. 

Lieutenant  Mason  Abercrombie  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
an  article  entitled  "A  Protected  Queen,"  relates  his 
experiences  among  the  people  of  Madagascar,  and  Fred- 
eric Villiers  contributes  the  first  instalment  of  "The 
Story  of  a  War  Correspondent's  Life,"  with  illustrations 
from  his  own  sketches  made  on  battle-fields.  His  story  is 
one  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  is  excellently  told. 
"  How  I  Shot  My  First  Elephant"  is  a  graphic  picture  by 
MacMahon  Challinor  of  adventure  and  success  among 
the  jungles  of  Africa. 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ex- 
cellent character  of  its  departmental  work  and  upon  the 
able  men  who  preside  over  these  departments.  Murat 
Halstead  as  the  Reviewer  of  Current  Events,  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  monthly  discussions  of  Social  Problems,and 
the  wise  and  entertaining  order  of  Brander  Matthews' 
comment  and  criticism  upon  current  literature,  unite  in 
giving  special  value  to  this  growing  magazi'ne.  Mr.  Hal- 
stead  is  emphatic  in  his  approval  of  Secretary  Blaine's 
letter  in  the  matter  of  the  Behring  Sea  controversy.  He 
says  :  "The  December  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  the  correspondence  of  the  Behring  Sea  contro- 
versy, is  a  paper  outranking  any  production  of  the  State 
Department  in  many  years,  and  ought  to  receive  the  ap- 
plause and  the  admiration,  as  it  must  have  won  the  un- 
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qualified  approval,  of  all  his  countrymen."  The  other 
reviews  of  events  treat  of  the  demand  for  rapid  transit 
in  New  York  City,  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  question, 
and  the  silver  issue.  Mr.  Hale  discusses  "General 
Booth's  Plan,"  and  agrees  with  the  General  that  to 
lessen  prevailing  poverty  and  misery  one  of  the  first  steps 
must  be  the  removal  of  the  hopelessly  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed away  from  the  great  cities.  Mr.  Matthews'  notes 
"On  Certain  Volumes  of  Verse "  are  pleasantly  refreshing 
and  informal,  and  are  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  March  Cosmopolitan^  which,  viewed  from  almost 
any  standpoint,  might  well  be  called  the  best  number  of 
that  magazine  ever  issued. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Theodore  Child's  description  of  Buenos  Ay  res  in  Har- 
per's for  March  is  not  alone  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Argen- 
tine capital.  It  is  a  paper  that  will  not  fail  to  provoke 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  progressive  citizen  of  North 
America.  He  speaks  of  the  "intellectual  influence  of 
France"  in  the  Argentine,  and  says  "the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  Argentine 
mind,"  attributing  the  change  to  the  "inadequate  diplo- 
matic representation  of  the  United  States."  Judged  by 
the  illustrations  the  dude  is  indigenous  to  that  climate, 
and  his  principal  occupation  seems  to  be  that  of  standing 
on  the  street  corners  and  ogling  the  ladies  as  they  pass 
by.  The  pleasure  of  living  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  doubtful 
one.  "  There  are  no  amenities  of  life  there,  no  society,  no 
amusements  except  the  theatre,  which  is  expensive,  end 
no  distractions  except  gross  and  shameless  debauchery 
that  thrives  flauntingly  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  poetry,  no  sentiment,  no  generosity 
in  the  life  of  its  citizens  ;  there  is  nothing  amiable,  witty, 
or  attractive  in  the  exterior  aspect  of  men  and  of  things. 
On  the  one  hand  you  see  the  race  for  wealth  in  all  the 
crudity  of  unscrupulous  speculation  and  cynical  malver- 
sation of  public  funds  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  wealth  in  the  grossest  manifestations  of 
vulgar  luxury."  It  is  not  strange  that  revolutions  and 
financial  panics  thrive  amid  such  surroundings  ! 

THE   CHINESE   QUESTION   IN   A   NEW   PHASE, 

"The  Chinese  Leak,"  by  Julian  Ralph,  describes  the 
various  methods  pursued  to  smuggle  into  the  United 
States  the  legally-debarred  Chinese.  Mexico  on  the  south 
and  Canada  on  the  north,  with  only  imaginary  lines  of 
demarcation,  afford  comparatively  every  opportunity  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  soul's  desire  of  John  China- 
man. 

To  those  who  enjoy  a  rubber  of  whist,  the  paper  by  N. 
B.  Trist  on  "The  American  Leads  at  Whist  and  Their 
History"  will  be  of  interest.  Laurence  Hutton  writes 
entertainingly  of  "The  Literary  Landmarks  of  Edin- 
burgh," and  his  work  is  finely  supplemented  by  illustra- 
tions from  the  pencil  of  Joseph  Pennell.  The  Editor's. 
Easy  Chair,  conducted  by  George  William  Curtis,  is  de- 
voted in  part  to  a  charming  chat  upon  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  disclosed  by  the  recent  publication  of 
Scott's  journal.  The  Easy  Chair  also  finds  excellent  sub- 
jects for  attention  in  the  opera  of  to-day  and  in  the  "in- 
stitution "  known  as  the  public  dinner. 

PLUTOCRACY  VS.    ARISTOCRACY. 

William  D.  Howells'  Editor's  Study  is  a  delightful  bit 
of  criticism  on  recent  books,  kindly  and  satirical.  Of 
Ward  McAllister's  "Society  as  I  Have  Found  It,"  he  re- 
marks: "It  is  always  and  everywhere  amusing  to  see  a 
plutocracy  trying  to  turn  into  an  aristocracy,  and  that  is 


what  Mr.  McAllister  shows  us,  with  no  apparent  sense  of 
its  comicality.  .  .  .  These  men  who  have  had  no  ideal 
but  to  get  more  and  more  money,  these  women  who  have 
no  ideal  but  to  spend  more  and  more,  are  necessarily 
ridiculous  in  the  transformation  act,  but  it  is  not  Mr. 
McAllister  who  has  made  them  so.  .  .  .  If  society  had 
known  how  to  do  something  besides  dress  and  dine  and 
dance,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  said  so  ;  that  is, 
he  would  have  written  a  different  book.  But  you  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner's  Editor's  Drawer  is,  as  usual, 
full  of  good  things.  The  editor  discusses  with  due 
solemnity  the  "burning  question"  as  to  whether  or  no 
the  "sweet  girl"  undergraduates  shall  wear  the  cap  and 
gown. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Scrihner^s  for  March  is  an  unusually  attractive  num- 
ber, and  its  typography  is  as  near  perfection  as  the  en- 
graver's and  printer's  arts  have  yet  attained.  The  open- 
ing article  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephson, 
Stanley's  able  lieutenant.  "  Our  March  With  a  Starving 
Column  "  is  a  graphic  pen  picture  of  the  incidents  of  that 
historic  event,  made  highly  realistic  by  the  magic  pencil 
of  Frederic  Villiers.  An  article  of  especial  timeliness  is 
the  delightful  narrative  of  his  failures  and  successes  in 
"The  Ornamentation  of  Ponds  and  Lakes,"  by  Samuel 
Parsons,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Parks  in  New  York  City. 
He  describes  his  earlier  experiences  as  an  amateur,  when 
his  ambition  led  him  to  attempt  the  ornamentation  of  a 
country  seat  containing  one  hundred  acres,  and  these 
experiences  led  him  to  give  this  sage  advice  to  those 
whose  love  for  nature  inclines  them  to  the  delights  of 
landscape  art :  "  Don't  undertake  too  much.  Have  only 
five  hundred  square  feet  of  grass,  and  one  or  two  or  half 
a  dozen  shrubs,  but  have  all  of  the  best.  Dig  deep,  fer- 
tilize liberally,  plant  the  best  grass-seed  and  plenty  of  it, 
set  out  the  largest  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  be  likely  to 
grow,  and  care  for  them  tenderly,  year  after  year.  Dig 
about  them,  and  prime  them,  and  spare  no  pains  to  make 
them  the  best  of  their  kind;  or,  let  me  say  at  once,  that 
the  reader's  delight  in  nature  and  his  desire  to  imitate 
her  effects  will  not  prevent  the  failure  of  his  lawn-plant- 
ing." Discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  hundred-acre 
attempt,  he  sold  this  country  place,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  city.  But  the  decree  of  fate  was  irresistible,  and 
a  few  years  later  he  purchased  a  small  place  of  less  than 
ten  acres,  through  whose  grassy  fields  flowed  a  clear 
stream.  Here,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  he 
wisely  studied  the  natural  conditions  of  the  spot,  and 
proceeded  to  work  along  the  lines  nature  had  indicated. 
The  result  is  shown  in  sound  artistic  landscape  views,  the 
author's  description  of  the  successful  development  of  his 
lily  and  lotus  pond,  and  in  the  broader  successes  which 
have  followed  his  efforts  as  Superintendent  of  Parks  in 
New  York, 

A  BROADER  APPLICATION. 

One  cannot  have  witnessed  the  failure  of  so  many 
cities  to  provide  their  residents  with  park  privileges  with- 
out the  thought  that  in  Mr.  Parson's  brief  paper  is  con- 
tained a  suggestion  of  much  value.  Next  to  pure  water, 
a  thorough  sewer  system,  clean  streets  and  good  light, 
comes  in  importance  the  matter  of  public  parks,  and  a 
municipal  government  but  half -understands  its  functions 
that  fails  to  provide  them.  But  the  spirit  of  false  econ- 
omy, and  fear  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  that  too 
often  attends  park-making,  serve  to  discourage  effoi't  in 
this  direction.      If    those   who    control  the  destinies  of 
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cities,  and,  sometimes  unfortunately,  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  their  peoples,  would  but  use  nature's  endow- 
ments, and  improve  the  water-courses  and  their  sur- 
roundings, cutting  and  filling,  grubbing  here  and  planting- 
there,  they  would  produce  wonderful  effects,  improve 
the  public  health,  inspire  a  love  of  nature  and  a  taste  for 
landscape-gardening,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  all — and  this  at  the  very  minimum  of 
expense. 

JAPANESE  WAYS  AND  THOUGHTS. 

Those  who  find  interest  in  Japan,  its  past,  present  and 
future,  will  find  much  to  delight  them  in  the  serial  paper 
on  that  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
finely  illustrated  by  Robert  Blum.  An  Asiatic  scholar, 
versed  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  East,  Mr.  Arnold  also  has 
the  faculty  of  sympathetic  treatment,  and  his  ' '  Japanese 
Ways  and  Thoughts"  brings  us  into  closer  touch  with 
this  "high-tempered,  generous,  simple  and  sweet-man- 
nered "  people,  and  teaches  us  that  with  all  our  boasted 
civilization,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them. 

SOME   OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mark  Brickell  Kerr,  who,  as  civil  engineer,  accom- 
panied the  expedition  sent  out  in  1890  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  tells  in  simple  yet  entertaining  form 
of  the  Alaskan  journey,  and  describes  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  "  Mount  St.  Elias  and  Its  Glaciers."  The 
article  is  well  illustrated.  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer,  in 
"A  Note  on  Jane  Austen,"  takes  to  task  her  rasping 
critics,  and  insists  that  it  is  those  who  are  insensible  to 
the  "exquisite  touch"  that  changes  the  commonplace 
into  the  interesting  who  "lose  the  unique  opportunity  for 
tranquil  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  high  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  provincial  Jane  Austen,  the  artist."  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  he  who  delighted  the  reader  of  a  half -cen- 
tury ago,  whose  "Dream  Life"  and  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor "  linger  in  the  memory  like  the  recollection  of 
some  sweet  aroma,  still  wields  as  potent  a  pen  as  when 
"  Ik  Marvel"  charmed  the  world  of  literature,  contributes 
to  Scrihner  a  "Paraphrase  of  Horace,  IV.,  7. — To  Tor- 
quatus."  Other  poems  are  "  In  Early  Spring,"  by  Edith 
M.  Thomas;  "My  Friend,"  by  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy;  "Youth  and  Age,"  by  C.  P.  Cranch.  There 
are  the  usual  stories,  the  able  and  thoughtful  "Point  of 
View,"  a  highly  illustrated  paper  on  "  London  and  Amer- 
ican Clubs,"  by  E.  S.  Nadal — in  all  a  most  enjoyable 
number. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

Captain  Nathan  Appleton  makes  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  popular  history  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  March  New 
England  Magazine.  "  Harvard  College  During  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  "  is  a  bright  story  of  those  exciting  days, 
and  a  graphic  account  of  the  part  taken  in  their  memora- 
ble events  by  the  graduates  of  the  university — from  the 
pen  of  one  who  passed  through  it  all,  and  whose  pride  and 
sympathy  and  veneration  lend  both  subtle  interest  and 
touching  pathos  to  the  tale.  Following  Captain  Apple- 
ton's  narrative  are  "Some  Recollections  of  Slavery:  By 
a  Former  Slaveholder,"  M.  V.  Moore.  "The  uttermost 
hell  of  the  Virginia  or  Tennessee  slave  was  in  the  far- 
away torments  of  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  and  the  clank., 
clank  of  the  chain  that  led  the  husband  away  from  the 
old  native  homestead — the  woman  heard  it  forever,  till 
the  grave  closed  over  her.  Perhaps  its  echoes  are  ringing 
yet  in  the  other  world.  The  pitying  God  only  knows  all 
the  horrors  and  sorrow^s  of  that  awful  curse — slavery." 


AMERICAN   HISTORIANS. 

Professor  J.  F.  Jameson,  of  Biown  University,  con- 
tinues his  invaluable  papers  on  "The  History  of  Historical 
Writing  in  America."  These  papers  constitute,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  important  critical  and  informa- 
tional review  that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  development 
of  American  historical  literature.  Their  appearance  in 
book  form  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  •  The  cur- 
rent paper  covers  the  period  from  the  revolution  to  the 
civil  war,  and  characterizes,  among  others.  Sparks, 
Irving,  Bancroft,  Peter  Force,  Hildreth,  Motley,  and 
Prescott. 

Sarah  Freeman  Clarke  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  "The- 
Indian  Corn  as  Our  National  Plant,"  citing  its  history 
and  services  to  mankind  in  support  of  her  position.  "  The 
Early  History  of  Electricity  in  America,"  by  George 
Hei-bert  Stockbridge,  recounts  the  first  discoveries  by 
Franklin  and  thj  progressive  steps  in  the  science  which, 
to-day  has  become  so  important  a  factor  in  the  world's- 
development. 

IS   PHOTOGRAPHY  AN  ART? 

William  Howe  Downes  says  in  answer  to  this  query,  in 
a  paper  entitled  "Photographic  Illustration  of  Poetry:" 
"By  the  hands  of  a  clever  mechanic  good  photographs 
may  be  made,  but  not  pictures.  In  the  hands  of  the 
artist  the  photograph  becomes  a  work  of  art.  The  process 
is  mechanical,  it  may  be  said,  but  is  not  this,  in  a  measure, 
true  of  all  the  arts  ?"  Mr.  Downes  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  producing  six  beautiful  specimens  of  the  photogra- 
pher's art  to  strengthen  his  claim. 

John  Stuart  Barrows  gropes  about  "In  an  Old  Attic,"" 
and  brings  to  light  many  a  bit  of  dust-covered  antiquity 
which  suggest  a  "long-forgotten  lore "  of  incident.  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Unemployed"  is  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
this  phase  of  the  social  problem  by  William  M.  Salter.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Salter,  from  his  totally 
different  point  of  view,  has  intelligence  enough  and  fair- 
ness enough  to  appreciate  General  Booth's  plan.  He 
says:  "'In  Darkest  England'  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
humanest  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  practical  books 
that  has  been  produced  in  this  century.  We  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  with  much  seriousness  upon  the 
Salvation  Army;  but  if  it  has  the  spirit  and  aim  that 
pervade  this  book,  no  organization  has  arisen  in  modern 
times  which  has  the  promise  or  potency  of  more  good." 

"  Etiquette  and  Precedence"  form  the  text  for  a  brief 
paper  by  Pamela  Mc Arthur  Cole.  The  "Omnibus"  and 
the  "Editor's  Table"  are  excellent  as  usual.  This  maga- 
zine is  rapidly  improving  the  character  of  its  illustra- 
tions, and  the  March  number  is  really  admirable  in  this- 
respect. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

No  periodical  in  America  has  a  more  pronounced  flavor 
of  locality  than  the  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco; 
and  the  flavor  is  wholly  agreeable.  The  Oferland  has  of 
late  introduced  illustration  to  some  extent,  and  the  March 
issue  opens  with  a  well-illustrated  article  upon  the  parks 
of  San  Francisco.  The  parks  really  mean  little  more 
than  "the  park" — the  large  pleasure  ground  west  of  the 
city  that  overlooks  the  sea.  This  Golden  Gate  Park  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  America.  It  is  well  outside 
the  city,  but  is  easily  reached  by  numerous  lines  of  cable 
tram-cars. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Eddy  writes  his  ideas  of  an  improved  way  to 
take  the  census.  He  would  have  the  machinery  of  th& 
public  school  system  of  the  States  subsidized  by  the  gen- 
eral government  and  used  for  the  frequent  collection  of 
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useful  statistics.  His  suggestion  is  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  This  countrj^  needs  imperatively  a  permanent, 
highly-ramified  organization  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tical data. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  number  is  a 
debate  between  the  Hon.  John  P.  Irish  and  Mr.  Morris 
M.  Estee,  both  prominent  Californians,  upon  the  question. 
Did  California  need  the  McKinley  Bill  ^  Mr.  Irish  attacks 
and  Mr.  Estee  defends  the  tariff  law  from  the  point  of 
view  of  advantage  to  "the  Coast."  Mr.  Estee  holds  that 
the  cost  of  production,  owing  to  high  wages  and  the  price 
of  lands,  and  the  cost  of  reaching  markets,  owing  to  the 
long  and  expensive  railroad  journey,  makes  it  necessary 
for  California  to  have  tariff  protection  for  her  raisins, 
prunes,  fruits,  olives,  nuts,  wool,  wheat,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  presents  many  practical  considerations  in 
defence  of  his  position.  Mr.  Irish  deals  principally  in 
general  maxims  about  protection  and  taxation,  but  also 
endeavors  to  impugn  Mr.  Estee's  figures. 

In  the  "Etc."  department,  the  Overland  discusses  the 
pending  struggle  with  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  text-book  system.  It  had  originally  opposed 
the  plan  of  a  State  series  of  books,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  result  in  the  best  quality  of  educational  litera- 
ture. This  danger  has,  it  asserts,  been  realized  in  practice. 
But  the  deliverance  from  school-book  rings  and  importu- 
nate publishers  is  declared  to  be  so  important  as  to  make 
the  repeal  of  the  existing  law  a  doubtful  expedient. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Professor  Graham's  article  on  the  "  Supposed  Tenden- 
<cies  to  Socialism"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
March  is  reviewed  at  length  in  another  column.  Second 
place  in  this  number  is  given  to  another  instalment  of  the 
illustrated  article  on  the  "  Development  of  American  In- 
dustries since  Columbus,"  by  W.  F.  Durfee.  The  special 
subject  treated  this  month  is  "Iron-Working  with 
Machine  Tools." 

IRON  MANUFACTURE   IN  EARLY   DAYS. 

The  first  iron-works  in  the  United  States  in  which  iron 
was  puddled  and  rolled,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  was 
built  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason  in  1816,  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  the  present  coal  and  manufacturing 
centre,  Connellsville.  For  the  first  twenty-five  years  the 
rolling  mills  of  the  United  States  produced  little  else  than 
bar-iron,  hoops,  nail  plates,  etc.  It  was  not  until  1845  that 
heavy  iron,  such  as  that  for  use  in  railroad  construction, 
was  manufactured,  the  first  T  rails  having  been  turned 
out  by  the  Montour  Rolling  Mill  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania, 
in  that  year.  Natural  gas,  now  so  extensively  employed  as 
fuel  in  rolling  mills,  was  first  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses in  1842.  As  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  growth 
of  iron  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  this  series  of 
articles  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

Mr.  Samuel  William  Cooper  cries  out  loudly  against  the 
"Tyranny  of  the  State."  "Many  wrongs,"  he  declares, 
"are  permitted  in  the  name  of  the  State  which,  if  com- 
mitted by  persons  acting  in  their  private  capacity,  would 
be  cause  for  severe  punishment.  The  State,  for  instance, 
may  violate  contracts  made  with  its  citizens,  leaving 
them  utterly  without  means  of  redress.  As  a  remedy  for 
such  injustices,  actual  or  possible,  Mr.  Cooper  recommends : 
"Let  the  State  be  the  subject  of  suit  in  all  cases  where  it 
has  injured  its  citizen  b}'  acts  which  would  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  laws  between  individuals;  let  twelve  men 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  one  who  has  suffered 
for  the  good  of  the  many  and  the  corporate  body  that 
represents  the  public." 


HYPOCRISY  AS  A  SOCIAL    ELEVATOR. 

The  truth  of  that  well-known  couplet  from  Samuel 
Butler's  Hudibras — 

"The  man  enforced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still" — 
is  not  confirmed  by  history,  at  least  so  says  Mr.  John 
McElroy.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  "  human  history  supports 
the  assertion  that  if  the  enforcement  is  strong  and  con- 
tinuous, the  probability  is  that  the  enforced  one's  opinion 
will  eventually  coincide  with  it."  Hypocrisy — mere  out- 
ward compliance  to  form  or  force — has  ever  been  active, 
he  maintains,  as  a  social  elevator. 

Nationality,  we  are  told  by  J.  W,  Slater,  F.  E.  S.,  exists 
among  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  among  the  higher. 
He  states  some  curious  facts  in  support  of  this. 

It  was  finally  decided  upon  by  the  last  International 
Congress  of  "Americanists,"  a  report  of  which  appears  in 
this  number,  that  the  name  America  was  not  of  native 
origin,  as  M.  Paul  Marcon  and  M.  Lambert  de  Saiut-Bris 
would  have  people  believe,  but  that  it  was  derived,  as  it 
has  always  been  supposed  in  the  United  States,  from 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  Besides  the  chapter  on  the  "Origin 
of  Language,"  by  ex-President  White,  of  Cornell,  in  the 
February  Popular  Science  Monthly^  two  other  articles 
in  this  number  should  be  mentioned  here :  one  on  the  suc- 
cess of  "Co-education  in  Swiss  Universities;"  the  other 
by  Mr.  Durfee  on  "Iron-smelting  by  Modern  Methods." 
In  showing  the  recent  development  of  this  industry,  Mr. 
Durfee  gives  the  following  statements  and  figures . 

"  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and,  in  fact,  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  being  258,216  tons  in  excess  of 
the  production  of  Great  Britain  in  1889.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  rate  of  increase  of  production  of  pig- 
iron  during  the  last  twenty  years : 


Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

Districts. 

Year  ending 
May  31,  1870. 

Year  ending 
May  31,  1880. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1890. 

New  Eng.  States. . . . 

Middle  States 

Southern  States. . . . 

Western  States 

Far  West'n  States.. 

34,471 

1,311,649 

184,540 

522,161 

30,957 

2,401,093 

350,436 

995,335 

3,200 

33,781 
5,216,591 
1,780,909 
2,522,351 

26,147 

Totals 

2,052,821 

3,781,021 

9,579,779 

"  From  the  above  figures  we  see  that  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron  in  New  England  has  been  practically  stationary  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  while  in  the  Middle  States  it  has 
nearly  quadrupled,  in  the  Western  States  it  has  increased 
nearly  five  times,  and  in  the  Southern  States  nearly  ten 
times  in  the  same  period." 


EDUCATION. 

The  leading  paper  in  Education  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Larkin  Dunton,  LL.  D.,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School,  and  is  a  clean-cut  summary  of  the  principles 
and  processes  of  "Moral  Education."  Prof.  Dunton  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  placing  responsibility  where 
it  belongs — upon  the  individual  himself.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  impose  upon  his  student  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  his  best  impulses  and  noblest  aspirations — to 
"  throw  around  his  conceptions  of  dut}^  to  his  fellows  the 
sanction  of  a  belief  in  a  common  origin  and  a  common 
destiny.  Set  forth  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  make  him  feel  more  keenly  his  duty 
to  all  the  world.''    Charles  Tuder  Williams  emphasizes 
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"The  Opportunity  of  Our  Public  High  Schools,"  and  in- 
sists upon  a  broad  and  generous  policy  in  their  main- 
tenance and  development.  Prof.  Conway  MacMillan,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  expresses  a  well-founded 
contempt  for  "The  Three  Months'  Course  in  Botany," 
and  declares  it  to  be  "scientific  neither  in  matter  nor 
spirit." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  the  newly-installed  president  of 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  writes  strongly  on  "  The 
Relation  of  the  College  and  Universit}'  to  the  Com- 
munity," and  enforces  the  claims  of  great  educational  in- 
stitutions to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  people. 
"The  community  has  given  to  Yale  and  to  Princeton 
and  to  Harvard  much,  but  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton have  given  to  the  community  more."  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  virility  in  all  that  Dr.  Thwing  does  and  says  that 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Adelbert.  The  other  fea- 
tures of  Education  are  up  to  its  usual  high  standard,  and 
the  number  is  one  of  value,  not  to  pedagogues  alone,  but 
to  the  larger  world  of  thinking  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  rising 
generation. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  deductions  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Comey,  of 
Tufts  College,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts, 
as  set  forth  in  his  paper  on  ' '  The  Growth  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges"  in  March  Educational  Review,  will  prove 
most  reassuring  to  those  who  have  heard  with  regret  that 
interest  in  higher  education  was  becoming  less  among  the 
people  of  America.  Mr.  Comey  combats  the  statements 
contained  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Harvard  University  that  "the  number  of 
students  in  American  colleges  is  falling  behind  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  country."  He  says  the 
facts  stated  in  this  report  are  correct,  "if  the  figures  for 
the  decade  1875-85  are  considered."  But  he  goes  on  to 
show,  and  brings  to  his  support  several  comprehensive 
tabulated  statejnents,  that,  taking  the  period  of  time  ex- 
tending from  1850  to  1890  as  a  basis,  there  has  been  a  posi- 
tive and  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
as  compared  with  the  increased  population.  These  figures 
relate  to  certain-named  institutions  of  learning.  But  be- 
sides this  actual  increase  "there  is  a  very  large  factor 
which  should  be  added  to  these  figures."  And  this  factor 
is  the  number  of  scientific  schools  now  attracting  so  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  country  by  their  practical  and 
technical  as  well  as  their  liberal  training — a  factor  which 
did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  students  in 
New  England  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  1850  was 
2,110  ;  in  1890,  6,514.  The  population  of  New  England  in 
1850  was  2,728,000;  in  1890,  4,692,000.  The  number  of 
population  to  one  student  in  1850  was  1,293  ;  in  1890,  722. 
The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  students  during  these 
forty  years  "amounts  to  209  per  cent.,  nearly  three  times 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  New  England." 

"The  Psychological  Study  of  Children,"  by  Joseph 
Jastrow,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  is  a  paper  full  of 
suggestion  to  the  educator.  The  other  papers  of  the 
March  number  and  its  departmental  features  are  as  usual 
most  excellent. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
publishes  this  month  a  monograph  on  the  "Historj^of 
Statistics,"  translated  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.D.,  in- 
structor of  statistics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  work,  "Geschichte,  Theorie,  und  Technik  der  Statis- 


tik,"  by  August  Meitzen,  Ph.  D.,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Professor  Meitzen's  work  represents  a 
full  .statement  of  theoretical  statistics  in  a  small  compa.ss. 
The  work  covers  systematically  the  whole  field  of  statisti- 
cal theory.  Statistics,  as  defined  by  the  author,  is  a 
method  of  scientific  inve.stigation  by  means  of  enumera- 
tion of  objects  and  the  numerical  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  enumeration.  They  may  be  applied  to  any 
field  of  knowledge  if  the  necessary  conditions  present. 
The  present  monograph  traces  hi.storically  the  "growth 
of  our  knowledge  and  the  processes  of  thought  in  using 
figures  up  to  the  point  where  it  has  become  possible  for  us 
to  formulate  connectedly  the  underlying  principles." 
This  chapter  of  Prof.  Meitzen's  work  is  preparatory  to 
the  chapter  on  the  theory  of  statistics  which  will  appear 
in  the  next  publication  of  the  Academy.  Until  recently 
it  was  generally  considered  that  there  were  only  two  ways 
of  arriving  at  conclusions,  namely,  through  deduction  or 
induction.  To  these  two  methods  must  now  be  added 
statistics.  This  work  supplements  the  suggestive  mono- 
graph of  Prof.  Richmond  Mayo  Smith  on  "Statistics  and 
Economics." 

The  supplementary  publication  of  this  Society  on  "Pub- 
lic Health  and  Municipal  Government,"  by  John  S. 
Billings,  M.  D.,  which  appeared  late  in  February,  was 
followed  this  month  by  one  on  the  life  and  work  of  Judge 
Jameson,  of  Chicago,  fellow  of  the  Academy,  whose 
recent  death  is  so  deeply  regretted. 


THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 

The  Westmiyisfer  is,  as  usual,  as  solid  as  a  stone  wall 
and  almost  as  difficult  to  get  through.  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare  criticises  Mr.  Gore's  essay  in  "Lux  Mundi,"  and 
some  other  papers,  under  the  title  of  "Recent  Oxford 
Theology,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  no  longer 
believes  in  miracles.  There  is  a  somewhat  doctrinaire 
paper  on  the  "  Impolicy  of  Strikes."  Mr.  E.  M.  Stephens 
discusses  how  far  realism  on  the  stage  is  permissible,  his 
thesis  being  that  realism  is  only  good  so  far  as  it  adminis- 
ters to  the  illusion.  Dr.  Strachan,  writing  on  "Con- 
sanguineous Marriages,"  maintains  that  marriages  be- 
tween near  kin  are  in  any  case  dangerous,  and  are  becom- 
ing more  dangerous  every  year;  no  one  can  say  how  soon 
such  unions  may  wake  up  some  hidden  latent  disease. 
Mr.  H.  De  B.  Gibbons  writes  upon  the  economic  side  of 
history,  and  an  anonymous  writer  makes  a  groan  over  the 
sacrifices  which  are  made  to  the  Fetich  of  Charity. 


GOLDTHWAITE'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 
In  this  time  of  exploration,  when  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion extend  their  ramifications  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  study  of  geography  takes  on  new  interest. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact  it  doubtless  was  that  the 
Messrs.  Goldthwaite  established  in  January  of  this  year, 
with  Cyrus  C.  Adams  as  editor,  Goldthwaite'' s  Geographi- 
cal Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination, in  popular  form,  of  geographical  information. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  technical  class  journal,  but  finds  a  field 
of  opportunity  in  the  exploration  of  new  worlds,  the 
romance  of  travel  and  adventures  among  strange  peoples. 
The  magazine  is  well  printed,  though  not  at  all  artistic; 
its  illustrations  are  fair.  The  publication  is  well  edited 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  of  value  to 
all,  but  especially  invaluable  to  the  student  of  geography. 
Goldthwaite'^ s  is  destined  to  become  a  popular  publication 
in  all  homes  where  the  boys  enjo}'  narratives  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  publication  will  stimulate  to  .study  and  re- 
search. 
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Aus  Allen  Welttheilen. — Leipzig,  February. 

To  the  Far  East.  II.  CIHus.)  Clara  Nascentes- 

Ziese. 
Contributions  to  the  Anthropography  of  the 

Balkan  Peninsula.     II.    O.  Handler. 
Captain  Prjewalski's  Journey  to  Thibet. 
Heligoland.     III.     J.  W.  Friedrich. 
How  Time  is  Reckoned  in  the  Philippine 

Islands.     J.  von  Benko. 
Leprosy  at  the  Cape.     Dr.  K.  Miiller. 

Deutsch'T  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.     Heft 
6. 

■Old  and     .odern  Harems  in  Constantinople. 

Ada  von  Hirseh. 
Annette  von  Droste,  poetess.     F.  Happe. 
Adolf.   Grand  Duke  of    Luxemburg.     With 

Portrait. 
Antonie  Jungst,  poetess.     With  Portrait.  Dr. 

F.  A.  Muth. 
The  Law  of  Heredity.     Dr.  L.  Schmitz. 
Dr.   Briiel  and  Count  Conrad  von  Preysing, 

Catholic  Members  of  the  Centre.  With  Por- 
traits. 
Portraits   of    Mummies    Discovered    in   the 

Fayum.     (Illus.) 
The  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon.  (Illus.)  J. 

Winkler. 
The  Tomb  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  the  Basilica 

of  San  Lorenzo  at  Rome.     (Illus.)    A.  de 

Waal. 
The  Late   Dr.    Heinrich  Schliemann.     With 

Portrait. 
Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  the  Red  Sea.  F. 

X.  Geyer. 
Ouild  Life.     K.  T.  Zingeler. 
The    Late    Freiherr    Carl     von     Boselager. 

German  Jesuit  Professor  at  Bombay.  With 

Portrait. 


Deutsche 


Revue. — Breslau    and    Berlin. - 
February. 


Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.     XXI. 

The  Lost  Bracelet.    Sulaiman  Hamy  Bey. 

Robert  Koch.     Robert  Biewend. 

The  Battle  against  the  Enemies  of  Mankind. 

II.  A.  Gottstein. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance 
for  the  Modern  State.     V. 

The  Worship  of  Sacred  Trees  among  the  An- 
cients.   Karl  Bottischer. 

The  Latest  Political  Revolution  in  America. 
John  Bigelow. 

Reply  to  M.  Carriere.     Ludwig  Buchner. 

"Judith  Trachtenberg. " 

March. 

Oount  Albrecht  von  Roon.    XXII. 

Robert  Koch,  II.     Robert  Biewend. 

The  Battle  with  the  Enemies  of  Mankind 
(concluded).     A.  Gottstein. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance 
for  the  Modern  State.    VI. 

Dr.  Semmola  on  the  Koch  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption.    A.  Gottstein. 

St.  Petersburg  Letter. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.  February. 

John  Henry  Newman.  Concluded. 

Some  New  Observations  by  a  Painter.  O. 
Knille. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  Student  Years.  P. 
Schwenke. 

The  Trade  of  North  Africa.  Concluded.  Dr. 
G.  Nachtigal. 

On  Variations  of  Climate.     E.  Richter. 

Berlin  Music  Life.     H.  Welti. 

Political  Survey  :—Austro-Hungary,  German 
Colonial  Policy,  French  Senatorial  Elec- 
tions, etc. 

Titus  Ulrich  and  His  Poetry. 

March. 

Spontini  in  Berlin.     P.  Spitta 

The    Universal    Study    of     the     History   of 

Modern  Art.     H.  Grimm. 
Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Movements.    I- 

III.  W.  Henke. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Fraulein  Antonie  Jungst  is  a  Catholic,  bom 
1843,  and  is  best  known  as  the  via-iter  of  the  epic  poems,  "The  Death  of 
Baldur,"  and  "Conradin."  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff  was  another 
poetess,  and  new  biographies  of  her  have  been  written  by  Herr  Hiiff er  and 
W.  Kreiten. 

Deutsche  Revue. — The  tablets  discovered  at  Tel-el-Amarna  have  induced 
Sulaiman  Hamy  Bey,  a  resident  in  the  East,  with  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  the  important  find,  to  pen  the  novelette,  "The  Lost 
Bracelet."  After  a  most  interesting  article  on  "  Tree- worship  Among  the 
Ancients,"  by  Karl  Bottischer,  John  Bigelow,  a  former  United  States  rep- 
resentative at  Berlin,  writes  on  the  latest  Revolution  in  America,  and 
endeavors  to  answer  the  following  questions:  How  is  it  that  the  Americ'_ 
people  have  so  suddenly  and  so  completely  deprived  of  power  the  party  to 
whom  they  recently  confided  the  fate  of  the  Republic  ?  and  what  are  the 
consequences  of  such  a  change?  "Judith  Trachtenberg"  is  a  review  of 
Emile  Franzos's  story. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — The  second  part  of  the  "In  Memoriam"  article 
on  Cardinal  Newman  sets  forth  the  gospel  according  to  Newman — after  he 
had  entered  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  course — while  a  third  chapter  gives  us 
some  more  personal  notes.  The  writer  has  evidently  read  up  a  good  many 
of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  English  periodicals  immediately  after 
the  Cardinal's  death,  but  his  paper,  nevertheless,  forms  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  Newman  literature.  Paul  Schwenke  includes  a  number  of 
unpublished  letters  in  his  account  of  "Humboldt's  Student  Days."  The 
best  article  in  the  March  number,  perhaps,  is  that  by  Philipp  Spitta,  the 
well-known  writer  on  musical  subjects,  dealing  with  Spoutini's  activity 
in  Berlin,  and  including  some  particulars  of  the  relationship  of  the  com- 
poser to  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia.  Hermann  Grimm  sug- 
gests the  institution  of  a  museum  to  be  devoted  to  the  Art  history  of  the 
Fatherland,  which  should  serve  student  purposes,  as  well  as  instruct -the 
people. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — This  magazine  reprints,  from  Die  Neue  Zeit,  a  German 
version  of  the  address  on  Darwinism  and  Socialism,  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
delivered  to  the  Fabian  Society  on  October  IT  last.  There  is  also  an  inter- 
esting critical  and  biographical  notice  of  A.  Gonzalves  Dias,  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  who  wrote  in  Portuguese,  and  who  is  here  described  as  a 
Brazilian  Lenau.  The  most  interesting  paper,  however,  is  contributed  by 
Ernst  Brausewetter.  Of  Zola,  the  novelist,  so  much  has  already  been 
written  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  say  anything  new,  while  Zola 
as  a  Dramatist  is  almost  unknown.  He  has,  however,  written  four  pieces 
for  the  stage:  "Th^rdse  Raquin,"  produced  July  11,  1873,  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Renaissance;  "  Les  Hdritiers  Rabourdin"  (comedy),  produced  Novem- 
ber 3,  1874,  at  the  Theatre  Cluny;  "Le  Ronton  de  Rose"  (comedy),  pro- 
duced May  6, 1878,  at  the  Theatre  du  Palais;  and  "  Ren6e,"  written  in  1880, 
but  only  produced  on  April  10,  1887,  at  the  Theatre  de  Vaudeville.  Zola, 
according  to  his  German  critic,  is  an  author  whose  creations  are  always 
worthy  of  consideration.  No  one  doubts  his  ability;  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "Renee,"  perhaps,  his  dramatic  productions  proved  a  complete 
fiasco.  Possibly  he  was  mistaken  in  his  ideal  or,  it  may  be,  his  method  of 
attaining  his  ideal  was  a  wrong  one;  or,  indeed,  his  ideal  was  perhaps  un- 
worthy of  the  approbation  of  the  public  of  to-day.  To  settle  these  points, 
if  possible,  is  the  purpose  of  Herr  Brausewetter,  and  his  first  instalment 
deals  with  the  comedies,  the  second  and  third  of  the  dramas  above-named. 
Among  the  books  noticed  this  month  are  "The  Bondman,"  by  Hall  Caine; 
"The  World's  Desire,"  by  Rider  Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang ;  and  "A 
Cigarette-Maker's  Romance,"  by  F,  Marion  Cra\\'ford. 

Kritische  Revue. — Italy,  says  the  writer  of  the  first  article,  will  find  for 
a  long  time  to  come  that  her  power  will  develop  best  as  she  develops  her 
own  people ;  whereas  every  side  glance  at  Austrian  territory  only  tends 
to  weaken  Austria's  sympathies  toward  her.  Dr.  Maurus  sets  out  the 
Austro-German  Goods  Tariff  difficulty  very  patiently  and  clearly,  and  the 
same  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Revue  of  February  15. 

Xo)xl  Und  Si'id. — The  chief  article  in  the  March  number  is  a  critical  and 
biographical  study  of  Freidrich  Nietzsche,  the  Socialist  philosopher  of  the 
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Tittoria  Colonna.    F.  X.  Kraus. 

On  the  Censorship  and  the  Freedom  of  the 

Press.     R.  Loening. 
Political  Survey— Germany  and  East  Africa, 

Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Italian 

Elections,  etc. 
Dr.  Hans  Meyer's  Researches  in  the  Kilima- 

Njaro  Territory.     P.  Reichard. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.     February. 

Rudolf  Maison,  sculptor.     With  Portrait.     F. 

Hammer. 
Darwinism  and  Socialism.     Grant  Allen. 
Lothar  Bucher  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  M. 

Goldstein. 
Poems    by  Otto  von  Leitgeb,    Otto    Ernst. 

Arthur  Schnitzler,  and  others. 
Spiritism  and  Anti-Spiritism.    Karl  Du  Prel. 
Professor  Crookes's  Psychical  Researches.  L. 

Deinhard. 
A  Brazilian  Lenau.     W.  Fiedler. 
Emile  Zola  as  a  Dramatist.     I.   E.    Brause- 

wetter. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.  Feb. 

•Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  Mother— Corre- 
spondence, 1723-39.    G.  E.  von  Natzmer. 

Reform  of  the  German  High  Schools. 

Social  and  Political  Economy  of  To-day: 
Speeches  and  Essays  of  Gustav  Schmoller. 

Monthly  Survey— Politics  and  the  Church. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich. — Vienna. 
February  1st. 

Austria  and  Italy. 

The  Austrian  Aristocracy  from  the  Bismarck 
Point  of  View.     Dr.  G.  J.  Guttmann. 

Th»."  Pessimism  of  Modern  Society.  F.  Will- 
fort. 

The  Austro-German  Goods  Tariff.  Dr.  Maurus. 

February  15th. 

The  Austrian  Election  Chaos. 

Herr   von    Dunajewski    and    Dr.    Steinbach, 

Austrian    Finance    Ministers.      Dr.    G.    J. 

Guttmann. 
Free  Trade  and  Competition.    Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 

Nord  and  Sud.— Breslau.    March. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche.  With  Portrait.  G.  Adler. 

France's  Readiness  for  War  and  the  Present 
Significance  of  her  System  of  Fortifications 
on  the  Eastern  Frontier.     A.  Rogalla. 

Poems  from  the  "■  Pierrott  Lunaire "  of 
Albert  Giraud.  Translated  into  German  by 
O.  E.  Hartleben. 

Oustav  Theodor  Fechner,  Natural  Philoso- 
pher.    T.  Achelis. 

The  Future  Writing  of  History.    H.  Jaenicke. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher. — Berlin. 

Napoleon  I.  and  the  Jews.     Ernst  Barre. 
Goethe's  '■'■  Elpenor. "    Gustav  Kettner. 
The  Distress  among  the  Weavers  of  Silesia. 
Jesuitism  and  Catholicism. 
Political    Correspondence— Austria,     Russia, 
Italy,  France,  England. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.— (Salon- Ausgabe.) 
Berlin.     Heft  6. 

Thought-Reading  and  Thought-Transference. 

(Illus.)    G.  Gessmann. 
The  Grillparzer  Centenary.     With  Portrait. 

A.  Kohut. 
The  Gymnasium  and  the  Teaching  of  German. 

H.  Frisch. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann.   With  Portrait.    O. 

Linke. 
Max  Grube,  Theatre  Director.  With  Portrait. 

Stimmen   aus  Maria-Laach. — Freiburg. 
February  7th. 

The  Santa  Casa  or  Holy  House  of  Loretto.   S. 

Beissel. 
Undogmatic  Christianity.   II.   T.  Granderath. 
Wallenstein's  Mistake.     B.  Duhr. 
The  Feelers  of  Insects.     II.     E.  Wasmann. 
Jacinto  Verdaguer's  "Atlantis."    A.  Baum- 

gartner. 

Ueber  Land  and  Meer. — Stuttgart.     Heft  8. 

Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  historian.  With 
Portrait. 


aristocracy.  Nietzsche  was  born  at  Riicken,  near  Liitzen.  His  childhood 
was  passed  at  Naumburg  on  the  Saal,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  At  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipzig  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  clas- 
sics under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Ritschl,  who  soon 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  young  student.  On  his  recommendation, 
Nietzsche,  before  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor,  was  elected  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  that  he  entered  the  teaching  profession,  but  in  the  next  year  his 
academic  activity  was  interrupted  by  his  taking  part  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  for  he  was  an  otficer  in  the  mounted  artillery  of  the  German 
army.  In  1876  he  began  to  suffer  with  his  head,  and  in  vain  turned  to  Italy 
for  relief.  In  1879  he  was  obliged  to  beg  to  be  released,  and  he  was  granted 
his  full  pension.  From  this  time  he  has  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  South  of 
Europe — now  in  the  Engadine,  now  on  the  Riviera,  now  in  Turin.  Here 
he  became  the  victim  of  insanity,  and  though  he  is  no  longer  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  continue  his 
literary  work.  Though  the  classics  were  Nietzsche's  special  subject,  he 
gradually  relinquished  them  for  philology,  sociology,  aestheticism,  and 
music.  In  the  first  epoch  of  his  creations,  which  lasted  till  about  1876,  he 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  art  and 
music  theories  of  Richard  Wagner.  In  the  second  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  freed  himself  from  these,  and  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance as  a  ripe,  independent  thinker,  with  an  original  system  of  his  own, 
which  is  to  reform  all  culture  and  even  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  writings  of  the  second  period  are  in  great  part  collections 
of  aphorisms ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  their  origin  is  under- 
stood. Nietzsche  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  open  air.  On  his  soli- 
tary walks  he  would  jot  down  his  thoughts  on  men  and  things  as  they 
passed  through  his  mind,  but  lie  spent  many  a  hard  hour  searching  for  the 
right  word,  the  artistic  expression,  the  brilliant  picture  for  his  ideas.  And 
this  peculiarity  also  appears  in  the  titles  of  his  writings — "The  Birth  of 
Tragedy  from  the  Spirit  of  Music,  or  Greece  and  Pessimism,"  "Untimely 
Observations,"  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  a  Book  for  All  and  None,"  etc. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher. — In  the  last  few  months  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  movement  against  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia.  For 
centuries  Alsace,  for  some  reason  or  other,  must  have  had  some  special 
attraction  for  the  Jews;  at  any  rate,  they  have  always  been  remarkably 
numerous  there,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  cruellest  persecution.  Ernst 
Barre  seizes  the  present  agitation  in  Russia  as  a  favorable  occasion  for  re- 
calling the  mild  legislation,  followed  afterwards  by  measures  more  or  less 
of  a  repressive  character,  directed  against  the  Jews  by  Napoleon  I.  in  the 
Eastern  or  German-speaking  Departments  of  France,  and  the  province  of 
Alsace  in  particular.  An  analysis  of  Goethe's  drama  "  Elpenor"  is  followed 
by  an  article  drawing  attention  to  the  Distress  among  the  Weavers  of 
Silesia.  Ever  since  the  French  Revolution  these  poor  people  have  been 
crying  for  help,  but  only  once  has  their  pitiable  lot  excited  any  sympathy. 
During  the  recent  severe  weather  their  complaints  were  louder  than  ever, 
but  no  relief  measures  were  adopted.  The  public  troubled  itself  little 
with  the  matter,  and  the  press  only  used  it  for  party  purposes.  In  this 
magazine  the  case  of  the  weavers  is  clearly  stated,  and  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment will  surely  see  that  something  adequate  is  done  to  cope  with  this 
chronic  distress  in  Silesia.  An  anonymous  writer  tries  to  define  Jesuits 
and  German  Catholics,  explaining  that  the  differences  between  them  con- 
cern their  doctrines  on  the  question  of  the  oath,  on  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  Church,  and  on  the  relations  of  Catholics  to  Protestant  citi- 
zens. Referring  to  the  Parnell  crisis,  the  political  correspondent  says 
that  Mr.  Parnell  seems  to  have  got  the  reins  of  government  in  Ireland 
into  his  hands  again,  another  remarkable  example  of  what  the  power  of  a 
single  personality  can  effect,  when  that  personality  is  of  the  right  metal. 

Schorer. — In  this  number  there  is  a  very  sensible  ai'ticle  on  the  teaching 
of  German,  the  writer  deploring  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  mother- 
tongue — the  art  of  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  it  correctly  and  well. 
This  magazine  is  also  the  first  to  tell  us  something  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Dr.  Schliemann. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Jacinto  Verdaguer  (1810-1848)  was  a  poet  of 
Catalonia.     He  wrote  in  Spanish  and  not  in  the  rough  Catalan  dialect,  but 
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Curious  Fishes.     C.  Falkenhorst. 

Franz  Grillparzer.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.     Moritz  Necker. 

The  Germans  in  America. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  Bridge  in 
Pressburg.   (Illus.) 

The  Balearic  Isles.     (Illus.) 

The  War  Dogs  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  Convent  of  St.  George  at  Stein,  on  the 
Rhine.     (Illus.)    Ferdinand  Vetter. 

Instruction  in  the  Open  Air.     Dr.  J.  Kastan. 

Count  Philip  of  Eulenburg,  Prussian  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Wurtemburg. 
With  Portrait. 

Ladislaus  von  Szogyeny-Marich,  New  Hun- 
garian Minister  at  the  Austrian  Court. 
With  Portrait 

Unsere  Zeit. — Leipzig.     February. 

The  South  German  States  and  Saxony  in  the 

Ninth  Century.     AV.  Mtiller. 
St.  Petersburg  Society. 

The  (jruson  Works.  Maj.-Gen.  D.  G.  Schroder. 
A  Franco-German  School  of  Poetry.     F.  von 

Wehl. 
Industrial  Changes.     Dr.  Heinrich  Albrecht. 
'' In  Darkest  England. ' '    K.  Schirmacher. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monatshefte. 
Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.     February. 

Reinhold  Begas.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.     Adolf  Rosenberg. 

Antoni  van  Leeuwenhoek  :  His  Life  and 
Works.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Professor  William  Marshall. 

A  Visit  to  Madeira.  (Illus.)  Prof.  OskarLenz. 

Eduard  Morike.  With  Portrait.  Richard 
AVeitbrecht. 

Andreas  Hofer's  End.    (Illus.)   C.  von  Blaas. 

The  Grape-Gathering.     Julius  Stinde. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Homburg.  With  Porti'ait 
and  other  Illustrations.     Dr.  J.  Jungfer. 

Wilhelm  Siemens,  a  German  Engineer  in 
England.     H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

The  Sermons  of  Horace — The  Town  Mouse 
and  the  Countiy  Mouse — in  German  verse. 
K.  Bardt. 

The  Age  of  the  Stars.     Dr.  Klein. 

The  Berlin  Theatres:  October -December,  1890. 
With  Portraits  of  Hermann  Sudermann, 
Lilli  Petri,  Josef  Kainz,  and  Kathi  Baste. 
H.  von  Spielberg. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  6. 

The  Berlin  Zoological  Gardens    in  Winter. 

(Illus.)  Dr.  Max  Lortzing. 
Ice  Flowers.     Sylvester  Frey. 
Franz  Grillparzer.     With  Portrait.     Dr.  W. 

Jerusalem. 
Strassburg.  (Illus.)  A.  Schricker. 
On  the  Mental   Development  of   the  Child. 

v.,  VI.     Professor  W.  Preyer. 
Submarine  Boats.     R.  von  Engelnstedt. 
The  Solution  of  the  Social  Question: 

The  Agneta-Park.  (Illus.)  H.  Albrecht. 

The  Workmen's  Home  in  Stuttgart. 
Twenty-four  Hours  in  St.   Helena.     (Illus.) 

E.  Neu. 
Microscopic  Studies.     (Illus.)    Professor  Dr. 

K.  Lampert. 
A  Journey  through  the  Iron  World  of  the 

Austrian  Alps.  (Illus.)  H.  Warmholz. 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    (Illus.)  With  Portrait  and 

other  Illustrations.     Dr.  L.  Proescholdt. 

Heft  7. 

Two  German  Transatlantic  Steamship  Com- 
panies— the  North  German  Lloyd  of  Bremen 
and  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Com- 
pany. (Illus.)  W.  Stower. 

Caesar  Borgia.     Dr.  H.  Bloch. 

Hermann  Allmers,  poet.  With  Portrait.  Dr. 
L.  Koch. 

A  Spanish  Alma  Mater— Salamanca.  (Illus.) 
J.  G.  Diercks. 

Famous  Dogs.     H.  Sternberg. 

The  Phagocyte.     C.  von  Falkenhorst. 

On  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Child. 
VII.,  VIII.     Prof.  W.  Preyer. 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  (Illus.)  F.  von 
Hellwald. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann.    With  Portrait. 


his  epic  "Atlantis"  is  considered  the  most  important  work  with  which 
the  Society  of  Authors  called  Esbart  Vigatd  enriched  the  "New  Catalan 
Literature." 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Count  Philip  of  Eulenberg,  the  Prussian  repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Wurtemberg,  has,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  poeti- 
cal gifts  which  he  has  not  failed  to  cultivate  in  his  leisure  hours.  His 
specialty  is  the  stage,  and  his  drama,  "Margot,"  produced  at  Munich,  was 
quite  a  success.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  "Der 
Seestern,"  another  drama,  produced  at  Berlin  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Ivar  Svenson."  Count  Philip  is  now  forty-four  years  of  age.  According 
to  the  statistics  given  in  the  article  on  the  Germans  in  America,  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  foreigners  in  the  United  States  are  Germans,  and  they  are 
most  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  in  Xew  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  consequences  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  Germans  in  the  States  is  the  zealous  study 
of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  all  the  seminaries  and  high 
schools. 

Unsere  Zeit. — To-day,  when  to  Society  every  beggar  is  a  reproach^and  a 
reminder  of  responsibility,  and  all  are  asking,  How  may  the  poor  be  helped  ? 
*^he  appearance  of  General  Booth's  possible  way  out  from  the  gloom  by 
which  the  sinking  classes  are  surrov  ded  was  at  once  hailed  with  an 
approval  which  must  have  exceeded  far  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
author.  "In  Germany,  however,"  says  Kothe  Schirmacher,  "to  take  the 
Salvation  ^rmy  seriously  is  but  to  make  oneself  ridiculous.  But  would  it 
not  be  wisei-  to  pause  and  see  whether  this  being  laughed  at  need  be  taken 
seriously  ?"  The  Army  is,  in  fact,  little  known  in  Germany,  and  the  writer 
now  explains  how  it  came  to  imitate  a  military  organization,  and  gives  an. 
outline  of  the  scheme  elaborated  in  "In  Darkest  England." 

Velhagen. — In  connection  with  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Koch,  Prof.  Marshall's  life-picture  of  Antoni  van  Leeuwenhoek.  the  father 
of  microscopy,  is  timely  and  welcome.  Eduard  Morike,  like  Gerok,  was  a 
Suabian  pastor.  Both,  too,  were  authors  of  charming  sacred  lyrics,  but 
Morike  (1804-1875)  is  remembered  also  as  the  writer  of  some  equally  charm- 
ing stories  and  novels.  His  "Mozart  on  his  Journey  to  Prague  "may  be 
called  an  historical  novel,  for  his  hero  is  none  other  than  the  great  master 
as  he  lived,  even  to  the  smallest  and  finest  details.  Among  other  things 
Mozart  is  made  to  tell  how  he  composed  the  finale  to  his  "Don  Juan." 
Ha'nns  von  Spielberg,  in  his  article  on  the  Berlin  Theatres,  notices  Her- 
mann Sudermann's  "Sodom's  End,"  a  piece  which  had  excited  intense  in- 
terest, owing  partly  to  the  great  success  of  "Honor"  by  the  same  author, 
and  partly  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  play  was  at  first  prohibited.  The 
Sodom  depicted  is  Berlin  West ;  Sudermann  scourges  it  with  relentless 
severity,  and,  unlike  French  authors,  lays  bare  without  respect  of  persons 
all  the  open  wounds  he  has  discovered.  Nor  can  his  picture  of  the  lax 
morals  of  that  part  of  Berlin  be  altogether  unfaithful,  for  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  this  and  that  man  and 
woman  pointed  out  as  characters  who  might  have  served  as  models  to 
Sudermann.  Courage  must,  however,  have  been  needed  to  stir  up  such  a 
wasp's  nest. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer. — The  Agneta  Park  of  Herr  van  Marken,  director  of 
the  yeast  and  spirit  factory  at  Delft,  has  already  been  alluded  to  by  Hein- 
rich Albrecht  in  his  article  on  the  "Housing  of  the  Poor,"  in  the  i?ttnd- 
schau.  He  now  describes  more  fully  Herr  van  Marken's  successful  and 
unique  social  reforms,  of  which  the  Agneta  Park,  named  after  his  wife, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome,  and  points  a  little  moral  to  his  tale  by 
relating  the  following  true  incident:  A  short  time  ago,  Herr  van  Marken 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Social  Democrats.  He  listened  patiently  to 
their  deliberations,  but  at  the  close  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
what  he,  from  a  very  different  standpoint,  had  managed  to  accomplish. 
"You  ruin  our  whole  agitation,"  was  their  farewell  word  to  him.  Heft  7 
completes  the  volume — October,  1890,  to  March,  1891. 
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ITALIAN. 
La  Nuova  Antologia.— February  1st. 

Is  History  a  Science  ?    P.  Villari. 

Two  Italiau  Diplomatists  and  the  Last  Days 

of  Voltaire.     E.  3Iasi. 
New  Itah'^  and  the  Vatican.     Veritas. 
Dramatis    Persouee.      Novelette.      G.    D"An- 

nunzio. 
Alaska  and  the  Behring  Fisheries.   F.  Cardon. 

February  16th. 

Naturalistic  Positivism  in  Philosophy.  A. 
Gabelli. 

Thoughts  on  Italian  Politics.     S.  Jacini. 

A  Case  of  Treason  Under  Leo  X.     D.  Gnoli. 

Colored  Photographs  and  Lippmann"s  Inven- 
tions.    E.  Mancini. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — February  1st. 

Social  Evolution  and    its  Effects.    Duca  di 

Gualtieri. 
The  Duchy  of  Castro.     L.  Grotanelli. 
The  End  of  ''  Scrutin  de  Liste. ''    R.  Corniani. 
Review  of  English  Literature.  G.  Strafforello. 

February  16th. 

The  Neapolitan  Question.     R.  de  Cesare. 

The  Commentators  on  the  Creation.  F.  An- 
tonio Stoppani. 

The  National  Association  for  Catholic  Mis- 
sions. 

Antonio  Stoppani.     L.  Eleonoro. 

The  Programme  of  a  Party.     Boughi. 

Pessimism  and  Christianity.     F.  Bonatelli. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— February  7th. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Italy. 
Observations  on  the  Universal  History.     Ce- 
sare Cantu. 
Recent  Discoveries  on  Color  Combinations. 

February  21st. 

Government  Intervention  in  the  Regulation 

of  Labor. 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Masonic  Thought  in  Italy. 


Rivista  Internazionale  d'Igiene. — January. 

Biological  Discoveries.     Dr.  Baumgarten. 
Prof,  de  Marbaix  on  Heredity. 


FRENCH. 
Nouvelle  Revue. — Mar.  i. 

Abraham  Lincoln.     B.  E.  Masseras. 

The   ''Fourth  Estate"   in  France.     Marquis 

de  Castellane. 
The  Tariff  Regime  of  France.     E.  Fournier 

de  Flaix. 
Egyptian  Planners.     J.  d'lvray. 
Depopulation  and  Democracy.     L.  Giraud. 
In  Croatia.     Louis  Richard. 
Spiritualism.     J.  E.  Alaux. 
Meissonier  and  Chaplin.     F.  Lolli6e. 
Three   Unedited   Letters   of    Voltaire.      V. 

Rossel. 
The  Chinese  Invasion  o£  America.     Francis 

Shepaixl. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Mar.  i. 

Diplomatic  Studies.  End  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.     Due  de  Broglie. 

Une  Passionnette.        Gyp. ' ' 

In  India.     Agra  and  Delhi.     A.  Chevrillon. 

Customs  Tariffs.     Charles  Levoll^e. 

Love.  A  General  Psychological  Study.  F. 
Brunetiere. 


ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 

La  Nuova  Antolorpa. — The  article  of  the  mouth,  which  has  produced  a 
great  seusation  throughout  Italy,  is  oue  by  Count  Jacini,  a  well-knowu. 
senator  and  member  of  previous  Italian  Administrations.  It  appears  in 
the  mid-February  number  of  the  Antologia^  and  is  a  most  statesmanlike 
and  impressive  protest  against  the  recent  home  and  f oi'eign  policy  of  Italy. 
The  aim  of  United  Italy,  says  the  Count,  should  be  twofold — the  establish- 
ment of  real  political  freedom  at  home  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  the  attainment  of  an  independent  but  not  a  dominant  positionc 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  After  twenty  years  of  unity,  this  ideal  seems  to* 
the  Count  to  be  further  off  than  ever.  The  only  possible  remedy  appears 
to  lie  in  the  organization  of  all  the  conservative  elements  scattered  through 
the  country:  in  a  word,  in  a  new  natural  conservative  party.  Do  such 
elements  really  exist?  Count  Jacini  says  "Yes."  He  maintains  that 
Italians  are  in  realit}*  the  most  conservative  of  people,  and  that  they  are 
in  no  way  rejjresented  by  the  actual  parliamentary  parties.  A  real  national 
conservative  policy  would  include,  in  home  affairs,  administrative  decen- 
tralization and  real  religious  toleration  all  round,  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  and  his 
spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Catholic  world.  It  would  further  necessitate 
an  unaggressive  foreign  policy  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  on 
the  Mediterranean;  but  as  regards  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  a 
year's  time,  the  Count  points' out  that  friendship  with  France  is  impossible 
as  long  as  Italy  confers  on  Germany  the  enormous  boon  of  tacitly  recog- 
nizing her  right  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  Italy  is  the  natural  friend  of  France; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  her  safety  that  France  and  Germany  should  counter- 
balance each  other;  consequently,  her  best  plan  is  to  remain  independent 
of  both. 

To  the  Antologia  for  February  1st,  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari,  the  biographer 
of  Savonarola  and  Minister  of  Instruction  in  the  recently  formed  Italian 
Cabinet,  contributes  a  most  interesting  and  cultured  article  under  the  title 
"Is  History  a  Science?"  He  leads  off  by  quoting  Buckle,  Seeley,  and 
Freeman  in  the  affirmative  sense,  and  the  German  historians  on  both  sides. 
He  traces  the  important  influence  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  historical 
study,  and  points  out  that  being  built  mainly  on  philosophic  theories,  it 
was  entirely  wanting  in  sympathetic  imagination.  It  was  Augustin  Thierry 
who,  inspired  by  Walter  Scott,  first  founded  the  modern  school  of  bril- 
liantly written  historical  fact,  of  whom  Sismondi,  Prescott,  and  even  Raube 
himself,  are  the  disciples.  In  conclusion  of  his  rapid  survey  of  the  methods 
of  modern  historians,  Prof.  Villari  describes  the  science  of  history  as  re- 
ducible to  three  elements.  There  is  (1)  the  fact  to  be  scientifically  ascer- 
tained ;  (2)  the  manner  of  presenting  the  fact,  in  which  literary  skill  plays 
a  large  part;  and  (3)  there  is  what  Humboldt  called  the  spirit  of  the  facts, 
without  which  the  facts  themselves  are  of  little  import. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — The  first  February  number  is  a  very  dull  one. 
The  mid-month  issue  leads  off  with  yet  another  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
authorities  from  R.  de  Cesare  on  behalf  of  thfe  wretched  Neapolitan  poor, 
who  are  being  rendered  literally  homeless  by  the  grand  scheme  of  munici- 
pal improvements,  which  is  being  carried  out  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  the  evicted  population. 

La  Civilta  Cattolica. — The  latest  number  contains  what  may  be  regarded 
as  an  official  Catholic  statement  on  the  question  of  Government  interven- 
tion in  the  regulation  of  labor.  All  Catholics  are  agreed,  says  the  Civilta, 
that  the  State  is  justified  in  interfering  to  secure  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  and 
to  restrict  the  work  of  women  and  children ;  they  are,  moreover,  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  adult  male  labor,,  cer- 
tainly to  the  extent  of  a  ten  hours  day.  As  regards  a  fixed  minimum  wage, 
much  divergence  of  opinion  still  exists,  but  the  Civilta  is  in  favor  of  the 
minimum  wage  being  fixed  for  each  ti'ade  by  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
elected  by  employers  and  workmen. 


FRENCH  REVIEWS. 
The  Tariff  Question  in  France. 
The  two  leading  French  reviews,  always  solid  and  instructive,  are  of 
more  than  usual  interest  in  their  March  issues.  For  American  readers,  the 
articles  upon  the  tariff  situation  in  France  should  have  especial  note.  In 
the  Nouvelle  Revue  M.  Fournier  de  Flaix  discusses  the  tariff  regime  of 
France,  and  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Charles  Lavollee  writes  of 
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BELGIAN. 

La  Societe  Nouvelle. 

Murat  as  He  Was.    Dr.  Aug.  Cabanes. 

The  Theory  of  Compensation  in  Philosophy 

after  R.  W.  Emerson.     J.  Will. 
Siegfried.     H.  Maubel. 
OdiDon  Redon— a  portrait.     Jules  Destrie. 
The  Scientific  Year.     Clemence  Royer. 
Ferdinand    Severin— a    literary  study.      Ch. 

van  Leerbeerghe. 
Daisy— posthumous  publication.     M.  Waller. 
Socialism  and  the  Peasants.     Fred.  Borde. 


La  Revue  Sociale  et  Politique. 

Prospectus  of  the  ' '  Social  and  Political  Study 
Society."    Couvreur. 

The  Organization  of  Prison  Asylums.  P. 
Heger. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Conditions  of 
Labor,  and  especially  into  Labor  Time. 
H.  Denis  and  Em.  Vandervelde. 

Friendly  Societies— Results  Attained.  Re- 
forms Proposed.  Baron  t'Kint  de  Roden- 
beke. 


Bulletin    de    la    Societe     Royal     Beige     de 
Geographie. 

Charles  Ruelens— a  Biography.     Hennepinn. 
European  Turkey  and   the  Balkan  States — 

continuation.     Aug.  Couvreur. 
Macedon.     N.  Ghenadieff. 
The  Physiognomy  of  the  Japanese.     Keita 

Goh. 
The  Railways  of  the  World.    De  Busschere. 
An  Excursion  in  the  "  Campine  ■"  Country. 

A.  Haron. 


La  Jeune  Belgique. 

Our  First  Decade.     The  Editors. 
Confessions  of  Henry  HI.  of  France.  A  Poem. 

A.  Guiraud. 
A  Modern  Carthage— The  Exchange.    G.  Eck- 

houd. 
The  Agony  of  Ghosts.    B.  Lazare. 
Home,  After  an  Exile.     A  Study.     Ch.  Buet. 
The  Bells.     G.  Destree. 
A  Promise.     M.  Desombiaux. 
The  Day  of  the  Dead— 2d  of  November.    H. 

Krains. 


Revue  de  I'lnstruction  Publique. 

The  Interpretation  of  a  Passage  in  St.  Jerome. 

A.  Wagener. 
Epigraphy  and  the  Criticism  of  Texts.     T.  P. 

Waltzing. 
On  a  Passage  of  Aristophanes.    T.  Delbceuf . 


La  Revue  Beige. 

The  Foliar  Goat.    A  Breton  tale.    A.  Le  Brun. 
Fii-st  Love.     A  Poem.    A.  du  Bois. 
Madame  de  Lamartine.     The  end.     T.  Laite. 
About  French  Grammar.     A.  Branch. 
Taleousy— A  Poem.     E.  Rower. 
Schiller,  the  Dramatist.     E.  Harry. 
Anachronism  and  its  School.    E.  Baes. 


L'Enseignement  des  Langues  Modernes. 

Our  Fifth  Year  of  Publication.     T.  Hegener. 
The  Future  of  Living  Languages  in  Belgium. 

T.  Hegener,  T.  Kleintjens. 
Auguste  Scheler  (a  biography).    Pfleiderer. 
Discussions  on  School  Reform.    T.  Hegener. 

La  Revue  Generale. 

The  Vagabonds  and  Dom  Bosco.    Woerte. 
French  Wit  during  the  Revolution.     L.  van 

Keymeulen. 
Christiane  (a  tale).     Bnne  de  Bouard. 
The  Russian  Workman.     V.  Brandt. 
Instinct  in  Animals.     M.  Lefebore. 
Aunt  Irene  (a  tale).     Claude  Vincent. 
The  Abbey  of  Oirach.    T.  de  Renette. 


tariff  and  tariff  laws  in  general.  The  politicians  and  economists  of 
France  are  just  beginning  a  tariff  discussion  that  is  to  be  the  most  memor- 
able of  our  generation.  The  new  situation  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
commercial  treaties  which  France  had  negotiated  with  various  states, 
chiefly  of  continental  Europe,  but  also  with  England,  are  to  expire  next 
year.  During  the  past  decade,  owing  to  these  commercial  treaties,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  France  to  give  general  enforcement  to  anything  like  a 
prohibitive  tariff.  The  protectionists,  including  both  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists,  are  now  loudly  demanding  a  high  protective  tariff  to  cover 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  articles.  The  government  of  the  day  has 
submitted  proposals  for  a  double  tariff,  the  one  a  maximum,  the  other  a 
minimum.  It  is  desired  that  Parliament  should  enact  this  double  tariff, 
the  maximum  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  standard,  the  minimum  to 
be  conceded  in  particular  cases  at  the  option  of  the  government,  through 
negotiations  of  reciprocal  trade  treaties  with  other  nations.  France  is  so 
situated  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  trade  is  foreign  rather  than 
domestic.  Her  commerce  with  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Spain  and  Italy  is  enormous.  Both  the  writers  cited  above  are 
strongly  opposed  to  what  they  deem  the  narrowness  and  short-sightedness 
of  highly-restrictive  tariff  barriers.  They  hold  that  France,  as  the  pioneer 
of  liberal  and  modern  ideas,  should  break  away  from  protectionism,  and 
should  tend  toward  the  freest  possible  trade.  Evidently  they  voice  the 
feeling  of  the  literary  class  and  of  the  political  scientists.  Moreover,  it  is 
believed  that  the  government  itself  takes  this  view. 

OTHE-.  ARTICLES. 

The  opening  article  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  is  one  of  a  series  upon  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  reviewing  broadly  the  recent  American  biographies.  M. 
Leon  Giraud  writes  of  "Depopulation  and  Democracy."  This  is  a 
pointed  article  upon  certain  unpleasant  social  conditions  of  France. 
Fr^d^ric  LoUiee  writes  appreciatively  of  Meissonier  and  Chaplin.  J.  F. 
Shepard  discusses  the  Chinese  invasion  of  America.  Madame  Adam,  the 
brilliant  editor  of  this  brilliant  review,  has  her  usual  entertaining  depart- 
ment of  notes  upon  foreign  politics.  Speaking  of  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  Madame  Adam  remarks  that  "everybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Blaine  dreams  of  the  absorption  of  Canada  into  the 
Union,"  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  She  declares  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians, whose  language,  customs  and  race  have  been  respected  by  England, 
are  very  far  from  supposing  that  they  would  find  the  same  freedom  in  the 
United  States.  Madame  Adam  writes  most  entertainingly,  but  she  does 
not  understand  American  politics. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Due  de  Broglie  continues  his  studies 
of  the  European  diplomacy  of  the  last  century,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  The  most  valuable  article  in  the  number, 
perhaps,  is  M.  Bourdeau's  paper  upon  the  democratic  social  party  in  Ger- 
many. The  usual  literary  reviews  and  current  records  of  political  and 
other  events  are  up  to  the  standard  of  this  venerable  periodical. 


BELGIAN   REVIEWS. 

The  Belgian  Reviews  have  increased  in  number  since  last  December,  the 
Revue  Sociale  et  Politique  being  the  latest  addition.  This  Review,  like  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Royale  Beige  de  Geographie,  is  the  organ  of  a  society 
The  fact  is  that,  on  a  commercial  basis,  no  review  can  hold  its  own  in  Bel- 
gium. The  first  number  of  the  Revue  Sociale  et  Politique  is  very  poor,  i.  e., 
poor  in  matter  interesting  to  English-speaking  folk.  Neither  the  report  of 
Mr.  Paul  Heger  on  Prison  Asylums  (Asylums  for  Criminal  Lunatics),  nor 
the  Labor  Questions,  treated  of  by  MM.  Denis  and  Vandervelde,  nor  the 
paper  on  Friendly  Societies  by  De  Rodenbeke,  have  a  single  new  fact  or 
idea  to  offer  to  the  cogitations  of  Anglo-Saxons.        • 

The  Societe  Nouvelle  opens  with  a  paper  entitled  "Marat  Intime"  (Marat 
Such  As  He  Was),  by  Dr.  Aug.  Cabanes.  It  is  a  chapter  cut  from  a  book 
soon  to  appear,  and  to  be  entitled  "  Marat  Inconnu  "  (the  Unknown  Marat). 
It  seems  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  of  Marat  not  two 
represent  him  as  the  same  man.  The  author  believes  that  only  two  do  him 
justice.  The  first  portrait  was  drawn  by  Boze,  and  engraved  by  Beisson. 
It  represents  Marat,  pistol  in  hand,  turning  himself  (in  the  National  Assem- 
bly) towards  the  Girondins  and  exclaiming,  "I  have  to  declare  that  if  the 
decree  of  accusation  were  to  be  promulgated  agaiu.st  me,  I  would  blow  out 
my  brains  on  the  spot."    The  second  portrait,  perhaps  the  best,  although 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 
Dagny. 

Published  by  the  Fredrika-Bremer   Society, 
Stockholm. 

Fredrika-Bremer  and  her  Life's  Work. 
Mamsell  Fredrika.     A  Christmas  Story.    Sel- 

ma  La^erlof. 
New  Year's  Day.    1866.  A  Poem.  K.  A.  Melin. 
Two  Songs  from  '•''  Veronica.  "  Charlotte  Lind- 

holm. 
A  Mother  to  Her  Son.    A  Sixteenth  Century 

Letter.     Ellen  Fries. 
•Stockholm  as  a  Great  City.     Cecilia  Haern. 
Reviews : 

Under  the  Pines.    Alfhild  Agrell. 

Fiction  and  Reality.     Helena  Nyblom. 

The  Fairest  Isle  of  the  Mediterranean.    M. 
Anholm. 
•Communications  fi'om  the  Fredrika-Bremer 

Society. 
Notes  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Question. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift. 

Published  by  the  Letterstedt  Society,  Stock- 
holm. No.  1. 

'The  Portraits  found  InFaijum.  (Illus.)  Vic- 
tor Rydberg. 

The  Family  Vorontsiiff.     Tanja  Rajevski. 

Henrik  Ibsen  in  England.     Jon  Stefansson. 

Falb's  "  Critical  Days, "  Reviewed  by  Hilde- 
brand  Hildebrandsson. 

Popular  Paintings.     George  Gothe. 

From  the  Primitive  Ages.    G.  Lindstrom. 

Researches  in  Germanic  Mythology.  Victor 
Rydberg.    Reviewed  by  A.  U.  Bath. 

Reviews  of  Edvard  Fredin,  Daniel  Fallstrom 
and  Karl  Tavasljerna. 

Scepticism  as  a  Leader  in  Religious  Move- 
ments after  the  Reformation. 

New  Stockholm  in  1880. 


Tilskueren. 

Published   by   N.    Neergaard,    Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

'Great-small.      New   Year's    Poem.     Holger 

Drachmann. 
Impressions  from  Paris.     George  Brandes. 
Ulf   Brynulf sen's  Posthumous  Papers.     The 

First  Love.     Holger  Drachmann. 
Some  Writings  of  J.  P.  Jacobsen.  The  Market 

Scene   from     ' '  Mogens. ' '     Monomani    (an 

Arabesque).     The  Hunt  Rhyme. 
The  Three  Oldest  Chapters  of  the  Koran. 
Betty  Borchenius.     Herman  Bang. 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Ale-Jax.     A.    Leigh 

Smith. 
The  Golden  Age  of  National  Liberalism.    N. 

Neergaard. 


Samtiden. 

Published   by   J.    Brunchorst   and    Gerhard 
Gran,  Bergen. 

Buddhism,  the  World's  Salvation.  H.  C. 
Hansen. 

A  Theft. 

An  age  of  Discontent.  (From  the  Con- 
temporary Revieir.)    James  Bryce,  M.  P. 

Why  Do  the  Large  Towns  Grow  so  Fast  ?  Ul- 
rik  Sverdrup. 

Ola  Hansson.     Hjalmar  Christensen. 

Henry  George's  Theory  of  Economy.  Oskar 
Jaeger. 

Xiiterature.     Gerhard  Gran. 


the  least  known,  was  taken  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist,  named  Deseines,  in 
1793. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  lioyale  Beige  de  Geographie  contains  a  second 
article  by  Mr.  Couvreur  on  the  "Balkan  States  and  European  Turkey,"  in 
which  he  openly  states  his  belief  that  Greece  must  in  the  long  run  get 
possession  of  Constantinople.  Few  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  have  ever  been 
so  rich  in  first-class  information.  The  article  of  Mr.  Ghenadieff  on  "  Mace- 
don"  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  to  beat  the  unspeakable  Turk  with.  The 
paper  by  Mr.  Keita  Goh  on  the  "  Physiognomy  of  the  Japanese"  is  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  ethnography. 

The  Revue  Generate  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Woerte,  which  is  mainly 
directed  against  official  interference  in  matters  of  charity.  In  the  "  Russian 
Workman,"  Mr.  V.  Brant  gives  us  a  picture  well  worthy  of  a  careful 
examination. 


SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 

A  good  half  of  this  month's  Dagny  is  devoted  to  eulogistic  remembrance 
of  Fredrika  Bremer.  Twenty-five  years  have  faded  into  the  past  since 
Fredrika  was  gathered  to  the  host  of  other  good  spirits  who  once  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being  in  this  world,  which  has  seen  so  much  of  change 
and  improvement  while  they  have  been  mouldering  away  in  their  now 
almost  forgotten  graves.  For  a  fact  it  is,  and  a  sad  one — Fredrika  Bremer 
is  little  talked  of,  less  read.  She  was  a  sensible,  strong-minded,  strong- 
hearted  woman,  and  her  books,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, though  the  push-and-go  novels  of  our  period  have  left  them  far  behind 
as  regards  excitement.  She  was  born  in  Twoola,  near  Abo,  in  Finland,  of 
fashionable  and  rather  narrow-minded  parents.  Embittered  as  her  youth 
was,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  sternest  despotism,  on  the  other  by  the  meanest 
conventionalism,  it  would  have  been  small  wonder  if  Fredrika  Bremer's 
clever  mind  had  gradually  been  crushed  into  a  mere  dead  mass  of  gray 
matter.  They  thought  more  in  those  days  of  woman  being  taught  to 
curtsy  gracefully  than  of  the  possibility  that  even  she  might  have  or  de- 
sire another,  and  possibly  higher,  mission  in  life  than  to  bear  children, 
make  gruel,  and  die.  To  a  woman  of  Fredrika  Bremer's  mind  and  stature 
of  soul,  the  life  she  lived  must  have  been  filled  with  Tantalic  tortures. 
Figure  to  yourselves  a  creature  thirsting  for  knowledge  and  power  of  good 
— longing  to  know  God,  humanity,  and  the  world — having  her  ears  stuffed 
hour  by  hour  with  the  fashionable  platitudes  and  nonsensical  etiquette  of 
her  day.  She  must  eat  little  in  order  to  have  a  "slight,  sylph-like  figure." 
It  was  wrong  for  a  young  girl  to  take  walks  abroad.  If  she  wanted  exer- 
cise she  could  go  through  a  set  of  calisthenics  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
chairs.  An  hour  each  day  must  be  devoted  to  learning  the  art  of  conver- 
sation and  to  playing  chess,  taking  care  always,  for  courtesy's  sake,  to  let 
the  opponent  win.  "They  crowded  my  head,"  writes  Fredrika,  "with 
beautiful  maxims  on  the  evils  of  vanity,  while  doing  their  best  to  plant 
vanity  itself  in  my  heart."  In  1821  the  Bremers  set  out  on  a  grand  tour 
through  Europe  in  covered  vehicles.  Fredrika  kept  a  diary  at  the  time, 
and  bitterly  she  confides  to  it  her  longings  for  peace  and  liberty  to  study 
the  glories  of  nature  shut  out  from  her  view  by  the  hated  vehicles  that 
seemed  to  carry  with  them  the  clouded  sky  of  her  everyday  life.  Nine 
years  later,  she  writes  to  her  sister,  "I  should  have  liked  to  continue  my 
writings,  but  here  it  is  impossible.  All  my  strength,  my  animation,  my 
ideas  are  rolling."  "I  have  written,"  says  Fredrika,  later  on,  "for  the 
lonely.  I  have  wished  to  show  them  that  even  beyond  the  borders  of  mat- 
rimony, they  may  have  a  mission  and  fulfil  it. 

Tilskueren  is  full  of  interest,  containing  a  good  and  rather  exciting 
chapter  entitled  "The  First  Love,"  from  the  novel  " Forskrevet."  The 
three  oldest  chapters  of  the  Koran — 96,  74,  and  111 — are  given  with  ex- 
planatory notes.  They  are  in  rhyme,  and  very  quaint  sounding.  The 
last — a  five-lined  curse  on  Abu  Lahab — is  certainly  vindictive' enough. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  contains  a  chapter  from  a  novel  called  "The  Family 
Vorontsuff,"  written  by  a  very  clever  Russian  authoress,  Tanja  Rajevski. 
This  lady,  by  the  way,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  (9th  February),  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Her  real  name  was  Sonja  Kowalevski.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  she  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg.  In  1883  she  became  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Stockholm. 

"Buddhism,  the  World's  Salvation,"  is  the  only  article  of  any  particular 
interest  in  this  month's  Samtiden. 
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DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  Gids  opens  with  a  story — "  The  Commodore's  Luck" 
— by  W.  Jaeger.  Mr.  A.  R.  Arntzenius  concludes  his 
article  on  the  "American  Constitution" — or  rather  on 
Professor  Bryce's  work.  The  author,  in  the  closing  para- 
graph, thu-s  states  his  own  views  : 

"Europe  suffers  socially  from  the  same  evils  as  America, 
but  its  history  is  different.  Democratic  institutions  may 
be  extolled  over  here,  or  even  introduced  ;  but  one  can 
never  take  away  the  past,  or  make  Europeans  into  Ameri- 
cans. Even  though  the  practical  part  of  democracy  should 
be  applied,  the  theoretic  ideas  current  in  America  cannot 
be  easily  grafted  on  the  old  European  stem.  The  State  in 
Europe  is  stronger  than  in  America,  not  so  much  because 
it  has  a  larger  army  at  its  disposal  as  because  it  exercises 
a  more  firmly-grounded  authority,  and  one  looked  on  with 
greater  revei-ence.  Here,  too,  poUtical  immorality  and 
corruption  are  in  no  degree  wanting  ;  but,  all  the  same, 
the  power  of  honesty  and  ability  in  this  department  is 
greater  than  in  America.  The  social  revolution  here 
meets  with  a  powerful  opponent  in  the  State,  while  the 
unnatural  and  misleading  doctrine  of  equality  falls  on  a 
barren  soil.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  con- 
sequences of  democracy  in  America  are  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  very  mild  version  of  what  would  have  taken  place  in 
Europe.  The  experience  gained  in  other  countries  is  our 
security  against  democratic  institutions  which  elsewhere 
— and  not  least  in  America — show  most  lamentable  results; 
because  there,  too,  it  has  been  forgotten  that,  in  order  to 
do  anything  well,  knowledge  and  experience  are  necessary. 
Democracy,  in  conclusion,  rests  on  no  other  position  than 
this — that  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
is  the  business  of  ever}"  individual." 

Professor  van  Hamel  has  a  thoughtful  paper,  the  sub- 
stance of  an  address  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Amsterdam,  on  Jan.  8th,  on  "The  New  Departure  in 
Criminal  JurisiDrudence." 

"A  ceuturj^  ago,"  he  says,  "there  took  place,  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,a  movement  in  the  department  of  ci'iminal 
law,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world's  history, 
and  will  leave  imperishable  results.  It  was  announced  by 
the  cry  of  the  human  conscience,  which,  in  the  voice  of 
Beccaria,  sounded  through  the  world.  It  broke  loose  in 
the  deeds  of  violence  of  the  French  Revolution.  Then  it 
became  imbedded  in  philosophic  theories  of  jurisprudence, 
carefully  worked  out  codes  of  laws,  scientific  systems, 
prison  reform,  etc. 

"  The  two  principal  forces  which  pushed  it  forward  were 
the  feeling  of  humanity  and  the  demand  for  certainty  in 
law  procedure.  This  was  the  reason  of  the  reaction 
against  all  the  cruelties  of  torture,  mutilation,  and  death, 
which  though  already  somewhat  palliated,  had  survived 
the  Middle  Ages  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  with 
all  the  vitality  of  institutions  fed  by  fanaticism,  class- 
privileges,  fear,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The 
same  cause  led  to  the  prevalence  of  imprisonment  as  a 
penalty,  and,  later  on,  to  improvements  and  developments 
in  it.  It  led  to  reforms  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts,  and" 
introduced  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  simple  legisla- 
tive rule  that  no  offence  shall  be  punishable  unless  clearly 
defined  by  the  written  law." 

"  With  regard  to  the  question  of  '  determinism,' "  he  says, 
"criminal  jurisprudence  has  long  since  practically  taken 
up  a  position  which  is,  in  fact,  the  goal  of  the  new  move- 
ment. As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  lex  talionis,  I  think  the 
new  movement  inconsistent  with  it.  It  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  theory  which  takes  for  its  criterion  not  the 
individual  deed,  but  the  character  of  the  doer,  which  gives 
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no  isolated  position  to  a  penalty,  and  recognizes  the  value 
of  'criminal  anthropology.'  Let  me  be  permitted  the  con- 
fession that,  for  my  part,  I  look  on  the  idea  of  retaliation 
in  criminal  law  as,  at  bottom,  no  other  than  the  primitive 
material  one  of  revenge,  whose  legitimate  descendant  it 
is.  .  .  .  But  let  it  not  be  feared  that  the  new  move- 
ment preaches  laxity  toward  crime.  The  contrary  is  the 
case — even  as  regards  the  moral  impression." 

"Hedda  Gabler"  is  being  discussed  in  most  European 
reviews  just  now.  De  Gids  is  no  exception.  The  version 
noticed  is  a  German  translation  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
play  has  been  acted  in  Dutch,  at  the  Tivoli  Theatre, 
Rotterdam.  "  It  is,"  says  the  reviewer,  "as  if  the  various 
persons  in  '  Hedda  Gabler '  stood  nearer  to  us  than  was  the 
case  with  those  of  Ibsen's  earlier  plays.  They  do  not  speak 
in  riddles,  and  only  by  exception  in  easily  explained  sym- 
bols. Whatever  revolutionary  element  (with  regard  to 
the  conception  of  the  marriage  ties)  may  lie  in  it,  remains 
— as  Ibsen  has  pointed  out — entirely  in  the  background. 
Ibsen's  persons  speak  and  act — not  he  himself.  It  is  a 
drama  which  naturally  arises  out  of  mental  and  social 
conditions,  in  which  the  end  of  this  century,  unhappily 
enough,  especially  abounds.  But,  as  it  is  intended  for 
acting,  it  is  only  before  the  footlights  that  it  can  appear 
in  its  full  power  and  its  possible  weakness." 

Elsevier's  GeiUustreerd  Maandschrift  (illustrated 
monthly)  is  a  new  periodical,  issued  at  Amsterdam,  which 
adds  new  lustre  to  an  ancient  name.  The  cover — typically 
Dutch,  with  its  hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  a  distant  wind- 
mill, seen  through  golden  mist — is  distinctly  artistic,  and 
the  type,  paper,  and  illustrations  are  all  beautiful  of  their 
kind.  The  January  number,  which  opens  with  a  portrait 
of  the  young  Queen  of  Holland,  contains  an  article  on  the 
artist  Charles  Rochussen,  with  specimens  from  his  works, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  art  "Causeries"  by  A.  H.  Obreen, 
and  the  first  instalment  of  an  historical  novel  ("The  Bre- 
deros")  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Jan  ten  Brink. 

The  February  number  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  pro- 
mised by  this  opening.  Its  chief  features  are  an  article, 
by  the  Editor,  on  the  late  King  AYilliam,  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  photographs,  and  of  sketches  by  Rochus- 
sen and  others. 


SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  Bevista  Ihero-Americana  gives  (in  the  foreign  sec- 
tion) the  conclusion  of  Tolstoi's  "Kreutzer  Sonata."  "A 
Causerie''  {Palabreria)  is  the  title  given  to  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Thebussem,  discussing  and  criticising  the  definitions  given 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  Seilor  Cast- 
elar's  "Progress  of  the  World"  article  is  interesting  as 
usual,  both  for  matter  and  literary  form.  It  is  difficult 
to  quote  ;  but  among  the  subjects  treated  of  are  the  posi- 
tion of  the  French  democracy  (which  he  locks  upon  as 
having  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  prosperity) — 
the  Irish  Question — the  relations  between  Bismarck  and 
the  Emperor  William — the  religious  reaction  in  Russia — 
and  the  internal  condition  of  the  German  Protestant 
Church.  In  regard  to  this  latter  topic,  he  remarks  :  "It 
is  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  religion  cannot  get  rid  of 
an  'extreme  right'  party,  as  retrogade  as  the  much-criti- 
cised Jesuitry  of  Catholicism.  No  Jesuit  in  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  or  Portugal  would  have  ventured  to  undertake 
the  campaign  opened  against  the  Jews  by  the  Protestant 
pastor  Stoecker."  With  regard  to  recent  political  changes 
in  Italy,  his  conclusion  is,  "the  censure  passed  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  on  Crispi's  Government  shows  the 
universal  desire  of  Europe  for  peace  and  freedom." 


THE  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 
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SOME    FOREIGN    MILITARY    PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  MiUfaires. — General  Clement's  concluding^  article 
on  "  Smokeless  Powder"  deals  with  the  role  of  artillery,  and  with  the  in- 
fluence of  political  action  in  the  preparation  for  war.  Unless  the  political 
action  is  continuous,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  insure  unity  of  pur- 
pose either  in  the  objects  to  be  attained,  or  in  the  preparation  and  employ- 
ment of  the  full  resources  of  the  country  for  war.  This  difficulty  becomes 
all  the  greater  when  the  naval  and  military  forces  are  under  separate 
Ministers.  When  the  system  of  government  is  autocratic,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  State  is  also  supreme  chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  continuity  of 
purpose  and  action  can  be  easily  maintained,  but  in  democratic  countries  it 
can  only  be  approximately  attained  by  appointing  a  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  or  a  Committee  of  Preparation  for  War;  or  perhaps,  in  France, 
by  conferring  on  the  Chief  of  the  State  less  passive  functions,  and  making 
him  the  real  Chief  of  the  Army.  In  the  "Great  Questions  of  the  Day" 
Major  Nigote  pictures  the  battles  of  the  future  with  smokeless  powder  as 
invisible,  where  the  object  of  each  party  will  be  to  see  without  being  seen. 
The  introduction  of  smokeless  powder  will  greatly  facilitate  ambuscades 
and  materially  hami^er  minor  tactical  operations.  On  the  battle-field  the 
army  which  takes  up  its  position  and  has  time  to  put  its  forces  under  cover 
will  acquire  an  immense  moral  superiority  over  its  adversary,  whose  move- 
ments will  be  embarrassed  by  a  fire  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to 
discover. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  "Report  of  the  Engineering  Sub-Com- 
mittee,"' which  appears  in  the  Revue  des  Genie  Militaire,  can  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  forty-five  dynamos  are  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  text.  A  good  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  1.50  metre 
Mangin  projector,  which  gives  an  intensity  of  light  six  times  as  great  as 
the  0.90  metre  projector,  hitherto — with  the -exception  of  Schuckert's  0.96 
metre — the  largest  projector  used  for  search  lights.  The  Revue  also  con- 
tains the  official  text  of  the  New  French  Instructions  for  Field  Works. 


GERMAN. 

In  the  Jahrh'ucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Arinee  und  Marine  the  three  first 
articles  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  students  of  military  history,  while 
the  contents  of  most  of  the  others  may  be  inferred  from  their  titles.  In 
"Fixity  of  Land  Tenure  and  its  Moral  Influence  on  the  Army,"  Major 
Scheibert  considers  that  the  agglomeration  of  workmen  and  journeymen 
in  the  large  centres  of  population  is  having  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
quality  of  recruits  for  the  army,  and  is  deteriorating  the  physique  of  the 
nation.  He  advocates  the  passing  of  a  "Homestead  Act"  to  facilitate 
workmen  acquiring  small  properties  away  from  the  towns.  He  is,  however, 
strongly  against  the  splitting  up  of  the  property,  and  would  only  allow  it 
to  descend  to  a  single  heir. 

In  the  Internationale  Revue  uber  die  Gesammfen  Armeen  und  Flotten 
Colonel  von  Walthoffen  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  employment  of 
cavalry  in  1866  and  1870,  and  is  far  from  admitting  that  the  days  of  cavalry 
charges  on  the  battle-field  are  numbered.  While  human  nature  remains 
as  it  is  the  moral  effect  of  cavalry  properly  handled  will  always  be  great 
against  shaken  infantrj^,  even  when  armed  with  the  new  rifles;  but  it  will 
have  to  be  used  in  masses — principally  for  flank  attacks. 


ITALIAN. 

The  Revista  Marittinia  opens  with  an  article  by  Lieutenant  Pouchain, 
which  gives  interesting  particulars  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  elec- 
tric light  on  board*  the  ships  of  the  Italian  navy.  Special  pains  were  taken 
to  insure  a  uniform  system  of  installation  as  free  from  complications  as 
possible;  and  after  repeated  experiments  with  various  patterns  the  type  of 
dynamo  which  has  been  finally  adopted  throughout  the  service  is  the  Vic- 
toria, of  65  volts,  in  four  sizes,  300,  200,  150,  and  100  amperes.  The  larger 
iron-clads  carry  six  fixed  and  two  auxiliary  search  lights,  and  nearly  all 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  are  fitted  with  incandescent  lamps  for  interior 
illumination.  The  short  description  of  the  "Chilian  Armored  Vessel," 
Capitan  Prat,  which  was  launched  by  the  Societe  des  forges  et  Chantiers 
de  la  Mediterranee,  on  20th  December  last,  gives  details  of  this  ship's  for- 
midable offensive  powers.  The  principal  armament  consists  of  four  9  1-2 
inch  and  eight  4  3-4  inch  canet  guns — the  latter  quick-firing — worked  by 
electricitj'^. 

The  Revista  di  Artigliria  e  Genio  is,  as  usual,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
full  of  interesting  subjects.  In  "The  Relationship  Between  War  Opera- 
tions on  Shore  and  Afloat,"  Lieutenant  Porta  considers  that  the  next  naval 
war  will  see  the  Treaty  of  Paris  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  that  the  war 
will  be  essentially  one  of  privateers  and  cruisers.  General  actions  will 
probably  be  avoided  by  the  weaker  side  ;  and,  if  they  take  place,  the  effect 
of  a  great  naval  victory  will  not  be  so  far-reaching  as  those  of  the  Nile 
and  of  Trafalgar,  which  practically  gave  England  the  command  of  the 
seas.  He  deprecates  the  idea  of  fettering  the  action  of  the  fleet  by  the 
presumed  necessity  for  looking  after  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  which  are 
not  so  open  to  hostile  descents,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
as  some  writers  pretend,  and  thinks  the  forts  are  well  able  to  look  after 
themselves.  -» 


FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

Letters  on  Smokeless  Powder.  Gen.  Clement. 

Cavalry  of  Allied  Armies  during  Campaign 
of  1H14.     Commandant  Weil. 

Great  Questions  of  the  Day.     Com.  Nigote. 

The  Tonkin  Campaign,  XIII.  ;  Kyhia— Retreat 
from  Lang-Son.     Capt.  Carteron. 

The  Siege  of  Pylos.     Athniral  Serre. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Eclipses  of  the  Sun.     Prof.  Jaffre. 

An  English  Naval  General  Staff.  Translated 
from  the  United  Service  Mafjazine. 

The  Virgin  Islands.     Rear-A(hn.  Reveillere. 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  tlie  Middle 
Ages  (continued).    (Illus.)    Admiral  Serre. 
Revue  Militaire  de  I'Etranger. 

Gross  and  Net  Effective  of  German  Army. 

The  Horse  Conscription  in  Russia. 

Classes  and  Categories  of  Italian  Army,  1801. 
Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Report  of  Engineering  Sub-Committee  on. 
Objects  of  Interest  to  the  Army  at  the  Ex- 
position Universelle,  18H9.   III.    Electricity. 

Flat-terraced  Roofs  in  Wood  Cement.  (5  figs.) 

Provisional  Practical  Field  Work. 
Spectateur  Militaire. 

Musketry  Instruction  in  16th  Army  Corps. 

Reorganization  of  the  General  Staff. 

Dahomey  Warfare  (continued). 

Annuaries  of  the  French  Army  1819-1890. 

The  Colonial  Army. 

The  Armed  Nation:  from  the  German  of 
Baron  von  der  Goltz. 

La  Marine  Francaise. 

The  Maritime  Inscription  Committee. 

Bill  on  Promotion  and  Distribution  of  Crosses 
of  Legion  of  Honor  in  Naval  Service. 

Reforms  in  personnel  of  Naval  Officers. 

Admiral  Aube  and  Submarine  Navigation. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gesammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany— The  Mannesmann  Method  of  mak- 
ing Tubes.  Gruson  Experimental  Trials, 
Sept.,  1890. 

Austria— Austro-Hungarian  Army  at  end  of 
1890,  and  Question  of  its  Peace  Strength. 
Cavalry  in  future  Wars.  Col.  W.  von  Wal- 
thoffen. The  Conduct  of  Modern  Naval 
Warfare. 

England— The  Loss  of  H.  M.  S.  Serpent. 

Russia— People  and  Army.      Otto  Wachs. 

France — Furnishing  Supplies  to  Armies  in 
Field. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

Retrospects  on  Battles  of  Franco-German 
War,  with  Regard  to  Artillery:  Events  on 
Loire,  November.  1870. 

The  Landwehr  before  Strasburg,  Sept. .  1870. 

Cavalry  in  the  War  of  1866.     Major  Kunz. 

Prize-Essay  Competitions  for  Prussian  Artil- 
lery Officers,  1827-1877.     Maj.-Gen.  Wille. 

Individual  Training  of  the  French  Infantry 
Soldier. 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Navy. 

Land  Tenure,  Its  Moral  Influence  on  Army. 
Major  Scheibert. 

AUSTRIAN. 
Mitthellungen    aus    dem    Geblete  des  See- 

wesens. 
Law  of  Storms  in  Eastern  Seas.   W.  Doberck, 

Director  of  Hong-Kong  Observatory. 
The  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal. 
The  Italian  Naval  Budget. 
The  German  Naval  Budget,  1891-92. 
The  United  States  Triple  Screw  C.  jiser.  No. 

12,  and  new  type  of  Harbo*-  Defence  Ram- 

ship.     (Illus.) 
Account  of  Austro- Venetian  Navy,  1797-1802. 

ITALIAN. 
Revista  Marittima. 
Electric  Light  Installations  ou  Ships  of  Ital- 
ian Navy.     Lieut.  Pouchain. 
German  Mercantile  Marine.    III.    Eighteenth 

century.     Salvatore  Raineri. 
Modern  Naval  Tactics.     Lieut.  Ronca. 
The  Gyroscope.     Lieutenant  Corse. 
The  Chilian  Armored  Ship,  Captain  Prat. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Fortnightly  Review— March. 

Inscriptions  for  the  Four  Sides  of  a  Pedes- 
tal.   A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Good  Words— March. 
Three  Streets.    Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter. 


Harper's  Magazine— March. 

March  Days.    R.  E.  Burton. 
Moods.     Six  Poems.     W.  D.  Howells. 
Memories  of  the  St.  John's.     Hezekiah  But- 
terworth. 


Lippincott's  Monthly— March. 

Old  Age  Echoes.     Walt  Whitman. 
A  Fanatic.    Henry  Collins. 

New  Review — March. 
Song.     Lord  Tennyson. 

Scots  Magazine — March. 
Sonnets.     Patrick  Proctor  Alexander. 

Scribner's  Magazine — March. 

In  Early  Spring.     Edith  M.  Thomas. 

My  Friend.     A.  S.  Hardy. 

Paraphrase  of  Horace  IV.,  7.— To  Torquatus. 

D.  G.  Mitchell. 
Youth  and  Age.     C.  P.  Cranch. 

Tinsley's  Magazine— March. 
The  Poefs  Dream.    A.  Horspool. 

Cosmopolitan — March. 

We  Will  Forget.     Lucy  Bostwick. 

Trick  and  Tricksey.     John  Vance  Cheney. 

Coquette.    Ruth  Johnston. 

Overland — March. 
Youth  and  I.     Julie  M.  Lippman. 

Century — March. 

Moonlight.    Celia  Thaxter. 
Aux  Invalides.     Edgar  Fawcett. 
Give  me  not  Tears.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 
Hans'   Hundred  Dollars  (Scandinavian  dia- 
lect).    Doane  Robinson. 
The  White,  White  Rose.    Wm.  Page  Carter. 

New  England— March. 

Rachael  Maloon.    Marian  Douglas. 
Expression.    Marion  P.  Guild. 

St.  Nicholas— March. 

Out  of  Childhood.    Helen  Thayer  Hutcheson. 
An  Opinion.    John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Century  there  is  a  sonnet  by  Celia  Thaxter,  entitled  "Moonlight,'" 
on  a  picture  by  Childe  Hassam : 

The  saluation  of  the  moonlit  air, 
Night's  dewy  breath,  the  fragrance  of  the  brine, 
The  waste  of  moving  waters  everywhere. 
The  whispering  of  waves — a  hush  divine — 

Leagues  of  soft  murmuring  dusk  to  the  sea's  rim, 
The  infinite,  illimitable  sky, 
Wherein  the  great  orb  of  the  moon  on  high 
In  stillness  down  the  quiet  deeps  doth  swim: 

Behold  the  awful  beauty  of  the  night. 
The  solemn  tenderness,  the  peace  profound, 
The  mystery — God's  glory  in  the  light 

And  darkness  both — his  voice  in  every  sound ! 
Be  silent  and  behold  where  hand  in  hand 
Great  Nature  and  great  Art  together  stand ! 


Mr.  Swinburne  publishes  in  the  Fortnightly  for  March  inscriptions  tov- 
the  four  sides  of  a  pedestal  to  Marlowe.     The  following  is  the  first : 

Marlowe,  the  father  of  the  sons  of  song 
Whose  praise  is  England's  crowning  praise,  above 

All  glories  else  that  crown  her,  sweet  and  strong 
As  England,  clothed  with  light  and  fire  of  love. 

And  girt  with  might  of  passion,  thought,  and  trust, 

Stands  here  in  spirit,  sleeps  not  here  in  dust. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  six  brief  poems  in  Harper''s  for  March,    under- 
the  general  title  of  "  Moods."    The  sixth,  "  Some  One  Else,"  is  as  follows! 

Live  my  life  over  ?    I  would  rather  not. 

Though  I  could  choose,  perhaps,  a  fairer  lot, 

I  cannot  hope  I  should  be  worthier  it. 

Or  wiser  by  experience  any  whit. 

Being  what  I  am,  I  should  do  but  once  more 

The  things  that  brought  me  grief  and  shame  before.. 

But  I  should  really  fancy  trying  again 

For  some  one  else  who  had  lived  once  in  vain : 

Somehow  another's  erring  life  allures;  • 

And  were  I  you,  I  might  improve  on  yours. 


The  Magazine  of  American  History  publishes  this  month  a  famous  old 
song,  "  The  Hunters  of  Kentucky,"  said  to  have  been  sung  in  a  New  Orleans 
theatre  just  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  later  to  have  been  popu- 
lar as  a  campaign  song  in  1828,  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  candidate 
for  President.     The  opening  lines  run : 

"Ye  gentlemen  and  ladies  fair  who  grace  this  famous  city. 
Just  listen,  if  you've  time  to  spare,  while  I  rehearse  a  ditty, 
And  for  the  opportunity  conceive  yourselves  quite  lucky. 
For  'tis  not  often  that  you  see  a  hunter  of  Kentucky. 
Oh,  Kentucky,  we're  the  hunters  of  Kentucky." 

The  remaining  five  verses  of  the  song  are  in  praise  of  "Old  Hickory  "' 
and  the  brave  hunters  of  Kentucky  who  took  part  in  the  famous  battle. 
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ART   TOPICS. 


The  Art  Amateur- 
"  Piquet."    After  J.   L.    E. 


-March. 
Meissonier. 
Meissonier,  Artist.     (With  sixteen  Illus.) 
Cincinnati    Art   Academy.     Ernest  Knaufft. 
Drawing  from  the  Cast.     Frank  Fowler. 
Pen  Drawings  for  Photo-Engraving. — XX. 
Architectural  Drawing.     Ernest  Knaufft. 
The  Brayton  Ives  Collection.     (Nine  Illus.) 

Magazine  of  Art — March. 

''The  Prodigal  Son."  J.  M.  Swan.  Photo- 
gravure by  H.  Riftarth. 

In  Memoriam:  Charles  S.  Keene,  1823-91. 
M.  H.  Spielmann.     With  Portrait. 

The  Modern  Schools  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, as  illustrated  by  the  "Grande  Prix  " 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— Austro-Hungary, 
Russia,  Italy  and  Spain.     Claude  Phillips. 

Studies  in  Illustrated  Journalism. — The  Rise 
of  the  Comic  Paper.     David  Anderson. 

Lord  Armstrong's  Collection  of  Modern  Pic- 
tures.—I.     (Illus.)    E.  Rimbault  Dibin. 

Fuseli's  Milton  Gallery.     Alfred  Beaver. 

The  English  School  of  Miniature  Art,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Exhibition  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.     J.  L.  Propert. 

The  Life  Work  of  Barye.     (Illus.) 

Portfolio— March. 
Beata  Beatrix.     Etching  after  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Portrait  of  a  Man.     By  Frank  Hals. 
The  Bridge  of  Alcantara.      Etching  by    H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn. 

Art  Journal — March. 
"The  Dog  in  the  Chamber."      Etching  by 

James  Dobie,  from  the  Picture  by  Walter 

Hunt. 
Francois  Flameng.     (Illus.)    G.  Cain. 
The  Alhambra  Palace.     (Illus.) 
The  Pilgrims'  W^ay.— II.     Mrs.  H.  Ady. 
Sir  Frederic  Burton,  of  the  National  (jallery. 

(Illus.)    J.  F.  Boyes. 
Progress  of  the  Industrial  Arts.— II.     Lace. 

(Illus.)    C.  L.  Hind. 
Charles  Samuel  Keene.     (Illus.) 

Century  Magazine — Feb. 
"Theodore  Rousseau  and  the  French  Land- 
scape School. "    Charles  de  Kay. 

The  Chautauquan — March, 
■'  The  Homes  of  English  Artists. ' '     Countess 
Annie  de  Montaign. 

New  England  Magazine — Feb. 
The  Old  Masters  of  Boston.     With  Portraits. 
Samuel  L.  Gerry. 

New  England  Magazine — March. 
"Photographic     Illustration     of     Poetry." 
William  H.  Downes. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz^March. 
Portraits   of    Mummies    Discovered    in   the 
Fayum. 

Deutsche  Rundschau — Feb. 
Some   New    Observations  by  a  Painter.     O. 
Knille. 


Die  Gesellschaft- 
Rudolph  Maison,   Sculptor. 
F.  Kammer. 


-Feb. 
AVith  Portrait. 


Velhagen    und     Klasing's     Neue     Monats- 

hefte— Feb. 
Reinhold    Regas,   Sculptor.      With    Portrait 
and  other  Illustrations.     Adolf  Rosenberg. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer — March. 
"A  Schubertiade. "     After  the  Painting  of 
H.  Temple. 

Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift — Jan. 
Portrait  of  Queen  of  Holland.     With  Poems 

by  Nicolaas  Beets  and  H.  J.  Schimmel. 
Charles  Rochussen.    Portrait  and  other  Illus. 
Among  the  Ancient  People.      With  Sketches 

by  B.  L.  de  Leao  Laguna.  E.  v.Tsoe-Meiren. 

Elsevier's      Geillustreerd      Maandschrift — 

Feb. 
F.  H.  Kaemmerer.     Portrait  and  other  Illus. 


ART   IN   THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  March  is  the  largest  number  yet  issued.  Three 
especially  good  reproductions  from  paintings  by  Meissonier  appear  in  this 
number:  "Piquet,"  "The  Chess  Players,"  and  "The  Retreat  from 
Moscow."  An  eight-page  supplement  devoted  to  the  interests  of  collectors 
is  presented  this  month.  The  Amateur  thus  speaks  of  the  great  French 
artist  who  has  just  died:  "  Meissonier's  genius  may  be  summed  up  as 
that  of  a  realist  of  extremely  fine  observation  and  perfect  execution  in 
paintings  in  which  the  figures  are  at  rest.  Even  in  this  restricted  line  of 
subjects  he  was  not  the  equal  of  Terburg,  Gerard  Dow  and  others  of  the 
old  Dutch  masters.  But  his  skill  was  of  an  uncommon  sort,  especially 
in  our  times.  He  has  had  no  equal  in  his  line  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  life,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  in  his  special  quality  he  will  soon  be 
equalled  in  the  future." 

Magazine  of  Art. — The  best  thing  in  this  magazine  is  the  study  in 
illustrated  journalism,  entitled  "  The  Rise  of  the  Comic  Paper,"  by 
David  Anderson.  The  regular  comic  press,  says  the  writer,  dates  from 
the  year  1832,  or  about  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  bill,  though  Punch 
did  not  see  the  light  till  1841. 

Art  Journal. — Georges  Cain  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  Francois 
Flameng  and  his  pictures  in  the  Sorbonne.  When  a  picture  idea  comes  to 
him,  Flameng,  says  his  critic,  lights  his  pipe,  stretches  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  turns  his  ideas  well  over  in  his  mind,  never  stopping  till  his  picture 
stands  clearly  before  his  eyes.  He  lives  in  the  Rue  d'  Armaille,  in  a  big 
house  filled  with  curiosities,  and  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  masters. 
The  obituary  notice  of  Charles  Keene  makes  out  that  the  artist  died  at 
Hammersmith  and  at  Chelsea. 

There  is  a  very  wonderfully  illustrated  article  on  "  Frank  Short  and 
William  Strang,"  by  Frederick  Wedmore,  in  the  English  Illustrated. 
Frank  Short  and  William  Strang  are  etchers  whose  treatment  of  Scripture 
subjects  is  as  original  as  Gay,  the  Russian  artist.  Mr.  Strang's  "Last 
Supper  "  is  even  more  brutally  realistic  than  that  of  the  Russian  artist. 

Those  interested  in  Japanese  art  will  find  some  reproductions  of 
Hocosei's  woodcuts  in  the  same  magazine  by  Roderick  Mackenzie,  in  an 
article  entitled  "A  Day  in  Kyoto."  There  is  another  copiously  illustrated 
paper  on  Japanese  art  in  Good  Words  for  March. 

Velhagen. — Reinhold  Begas,  whose  design  for  the  national  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Emperor  William  is,  it  has  been  stated,  to  be 
executed,  finds  an  appreciative  critic  in  Adolf  Rosenberg.  The  illustra- 
tions include  the  Berlin  Schiller  Monument,  the  Emperor  Frederick  Monu- 
ment in  the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam,  and  the  fountain  for  the 
Schlossplatz  at  Berlin;  busts  of  the  late  Emperors  William  and  Frederick 
and  the  reigning  Emperor,  Prince  Bismarck,  Count  Moltke,  and  Adolf 
Menzel;  besides  his  "Pan  and  Psyche,"  "Venus  and  Amor,"  "Mercury 
and  Psyche,"  and  numerous  other  marble  pieces. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Ai'ts. — The  principal  illustrations  of  the  Gazette  for 
February  are  given  to  the  statue  of  Victory  discovered  by  M.  Champoi- 
seaux  in  the  island  of  Samothrace  in  1863,  and  known  to  all  visitors  to  the 
Louvre  by  the  position  of  honor  which  it  holds  at  the  top  of  the  grand 
staircase,  where  it  stands  upon  the  original  pedestal  brought  for  it  with 
infinite  trouble  from  Samothrace  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  The 
illustrations  include  sketches  of  the  various  restitutions  which  have  been 
proposed  and  executed  in  models  of  the  mutilated  statue. 

Elsevier. — In  Elsevier  for  January  there  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  Charles  Rochussen,  the  foremost  living  Dutch  .artist  in  water- 
colors.  Among  the  drawings  reproduced,  not  the  least  interesting  is  one 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman  at  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Another  excellent 
paper  which  calls  for  special  notice  is  Mr.  Van  Tsoe-Meiren's,  on  the 
"Jewish  Quarter  of  Amsterdam."  In  the  February  number,  the  art 
"Causerie"  deals  with  F.  H.  Kaemmerer,  who,  though  a  Dutchman,  is 
settled  at  Paris,  and  makes  French  scenes  and  costumes  of  the  Directoire 
period  his  specialty. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS, 


WITH    EMIN    IN   EQUATORIA.     BY   MAJOR   CASATI. 


MAJOR  CASATI. 


By  the  time  The  Review  is  published  the  long-expected 
work  of  Major  Casati*  will  be  out,  the  delay  in  its  publi- 
cation having  been  caused — first,  by  the  theft  of  a  great 
part  of  the  MS.  by  King  Chua,  during  Casati's  imprison- 
ment at  Unyoro,  and,  secondly,  by  his  staying  behind  at 
Zanzibar  and  Cairo,  nursing  his  sick  friend  Emin  through 
his  long  illness.  An  adequate  review  of  such  a  work 
would  take  up  a  dozen  pages.  All  that  one  can  do  is  to 
give  a  brief  ou'sunie  of  some  of  its  leading  contents,  and  to 
note  down  a  few  impressions.  "  Ten  Years  in  Equatoria" 
is  more  important  than  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  for  that 
was  the  narrative  of  an  episode,  this  is  the  history  of  a 
decade.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  too,  is  an  explorer — whose 
constant  movement  hardly  allowed  him  to  get  any  really 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  African  tribal  life — and  not 
a  scientist,  while  the  Major  is  both.  The  narrative  com- 
mences in  1872,  when  Gessi  Pasha,  one  of  Gordon's  ablest 
lieutenants,  was  engaged  in  quelling  a  Soudanese  rebellion 
under  Solyman.  He  wrote  home  for  assistance,  asking 
for  "a  young  man,  preferably  an  officer  in  the  army,"  and 
Casati,  resigning  his  commission  in  the  Italian  army, 
offered  himself  and  was  accepted.  From  that  day  to  the 
later  end  of  1889,  when  the  return  journey  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza  was  undertaken,  Casati  remained  in  Equatoria, 
often  in  peril  of  his  life,  without  an  escort  and  without 
means.  His  description  of  the  rise  of  Mahdism  and  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  is  intensely  interesting,  giving,  as  it 
does,  the  true  narrative  of  Gordon's  pathetic  death,  taken 

*  "Ten  Years  in  Equatoria  and  the  Return  with  Emin  Pasha.  " 
By  Major  Gaetano  Casati.  (F.  Warne  &  Co.)  Two  Volumes. 
8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  370  346     Price  $10. 


down  from  the  lips  of  the  Mahdists  themselves.  A  large 
part  of  the  ten  years  was  spent  in  Emin  Pasha's  companj", 
enjoying  his  full  confidence  and  giving  him  great  assist- 
ance with  the  flora  and  the  fauna,  as  Emin's  own  letters 
testify.  Of  course  another  view  is  added  to  the  Stanley- 
Emin  controversy,  which  is  both  novel  and  interesting, 
for  Captain  Marfredo  Camperio  states  in  his  preface  that 
the  book  contains  "  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
Casati  maintains  that  had  not  Emin  been  at  the  lakes  to 
rescue  Stanley  and  the  Relief  Expedition,  neither  Stanley 
nor  the  Expedition  would  have  lived  to  reach  the  coast, 
so  weak  and  enfeebled  was  their  condition.  The  general 
"get-up"  of  the  book  could  not  be  improved — both  bind- 
ing, paper,  and  print  are  excellent.  There  are  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  and  maps,  printed 
in  colors,  tints,  and  black  and  white,  all  of  them  excellent, 
and  the  majority  of  which  are  taken  from  photographs 
and  from  Casati's  own  sketches,  by  Mr.  H.  Boden.  They 
are  extremely  interesting  both  from  a  scientific  and  from 
a  general  point  of  view,  giving  the  book  an  artistic  finish, 
which  is  generally  wanting  in  works  of  this  class.  The 
excellent  translation,  from  the  original  Italian  manu- 
script, has  been  done  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Clay 
(who  has  copyrighted  the  book  in  America)  and  Mr.  J. 
Walter  Savage  Landor. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED. 


HISTORY   AND   MEMOIRS. 

Hannibal.  A  History  of  the  Ajrt  of  War  among  the  Cai'tha- 
genians  and  Romans  down  to  the  Battle  of  Pydna,  108  B.  C. 
With  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Second  Punic  Wai'.  By 
Theodore  Ayrault  Dodf^e.  With  2'^  Charts,  Maps,  etc.  8vo, 
pp.  tJ84.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     %'xUO. 

Lord  Houghton's  Life  and  Letters.  The  Life,  Letters  and 
Friendships  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  First  Lord  Hough- 
ton. Bj'  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard.  With  portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo.  New  York: 
Cassell  Pub.  Co.     S5.00. 

The  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jay,  First  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  Henry  P.  Johnston, 
A.  M.  Vol.  II.,  1781-1782.  8vo,  pp.  452,  gilt  top.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $5.00. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  Edited  by  Le  Due  de  Broglie.  With 
Introduction  by  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  To 
be  completed  in  five  volumes.  8vo.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  ViKings  in  Western  Chi-istendom,  A.  D.  789-888.    By  Charles 

F.  Keary.    With  Map.   8vo.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous. 
$2.50. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Campaign  and  Battle  of  Manassas,  of 
July,  1801,  with  a  Summary  of  the  Art  of  War.     B}^  General 

G.  T.  Beauregard.     8vo,  with  plans.     New  Y'ork :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.00. 

Memorials  of  Old  Chelsea.  By  Alfred  Beaver.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
London :  Elliot  Stock.     2s.  each. 

The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales.  By  T.  A.  Cogh- 
lan.     8vo,  pp.  870.     Sydney :  Charles  Potter. 

The  History  of  Canada.  By  William  Kingsford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
8vo,  pp.  598.  With  Maps.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  Triibner 
&Co. 

The  History  of  Florence.  By  Niccolo  Machiavelli.  8vo,  pp.  444. 
London :  Routledge  &  Sons.     3s.  Od. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini.  8vo,  pp.  378.  London: 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     4s.  Od. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  from  its  Establishment,  March  10,  1802,  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Bvt.  Major-General  George  W.  Cul- 
lum.  Colonel  of  Engineers,  U.  S.A.,  retired.  Third  edition. 
In  three  vols. ,  8vo.    Boston :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $18. 00. 

Francis  Wayland.  By  James  O.  Murray,  Professor  at  Prince- 
ton. The  fourth  volume  of  "American  Religious  Leaders.  " 
lOmo,  pp.  293.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Captains  of  Industry.  Second  Series.  A  book  for  young  Ameri- 
cans. By  .James  Parton.  lOmo,  pp.  393.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

John  Wesley.  By  Canon  Overton,  Rector  of  Epworth  and  Fel- 
low of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  With  Portrait  and  Index. 
CrowmSvo.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 

Later  Leaves.  Being  Further  Reminiscences  of  Montagu  Wil- 
liams, Q.  C.    8vo.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $3.75. 

BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  including  Boswell's  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides  and  Johnson's  Diary  of  a  Journey 
into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  George  Burbeck  Hill,  D.  C.  L. 
With  portraits,  views,  etc.  In  six  volumes,  8vo,  gilt  tops. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $10.00. 

Warwick  the  Ringmaker.  By  Chas.  W.  Oman.  "English  Men  of 
Action"  series.  12mo,  pp.  250.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
00  cents. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.  The  first  volume 
in  "  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  "  series.  Crown  8vo.  New 
Y^ork:    Harper  and  Brothers.     $1.00. 

Viscount  Melbourne.  By  Henry  Dunkley,  LL.  D.  The  second 
volume  in  the  "Queen's  Prime  Ministers  "  series.  Crown 
8vo.     New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.00. 

Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens.  By  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.  A.  Vol.  HI.  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  379.  NewY'ork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 

Theodoric  the  Goth.  The  Barbarian  Champion  of  Civilization. 
By  Thomas  Hodgkin.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  "Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions "  series.  Illustrated.  12mo.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

Frederick  Douglass:  The  Colored  Orator.  By  Frederic  May 
Holland.  12mo,  pp.  423.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  $1 .  50. 


The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens.  With  Retrospec- 
tive Notes  and  Elucidations  from  his  Books  and  Letters.  By 
Robert  Langton.  8vo,  pp.  200.  Illustrated.  London; 
Hutchinson  6c  Co.     5s. 

Life  of  W.  M.  Thackeray.  By  Herman  Merrivale  and  Frank  T. 
Marzials.     8vo,  pp.  248.     London:    Walter  Scott.     Is. 

The  Living  Wesley.  By  Rev.  James  H.  Rigg,  D.  D.  8vo,  pp.  230. 
With  Portrait.     London :    Kelly.     3s.  Od. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES   LETTRES. 

History  of  Roman  Literature.  Teuffel.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  Ludwig  Schwabe.  Authorized  translation  from  the  fifth 
(jernian  edition  by  George  C.  W.  Warr.  Volume  I.  The 
Republican  Period.  8vo,  pp.  588.  NewY'^ork:  Macmillan  & 
Co.     $5.00. 

The  Collected  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.  By  David  Masson.  Volume  XIV.  Miscellanea  and 
Index.     lOmo,  pp.  447.     New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.   $1.25. 

Marius,  the  Epicurean,  his  Sensations  and  Ideas.  By  Walter  Pa- 
ter.    12mo,  pp.  358.     New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $2.25 

University  Hall.  Opening  Address  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
lOmo,  pp.  45.     New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.     30  cents. 

Studies  in  Literature.  By  John  Morley.  16mo,  pp.  347.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Irish  Essays  and  Others.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  8vo,  pp.  222. 
London:    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     2s.  Od. 

The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  8vo,  pp. 
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' '  Rylands  &  Co. ,  Unlimited. "    H.  C.  R. 
American  Literature.     William  Sharp. 
The  Fair  Ophelia  of  a  Highland  Glen.     W.  Hodgson. 
-Hindu  Marriage  Customs  and  British  Law.    T.  Vijaya-Raghavan. 
Workers  in  Woodcraft.     John  Watson,  F.  L.  S. 
The  Rubadyat  of  Abu  Sa'id.     C.  J.  Pickering. 
The  London  Hospital  and  its  Nurses.     AV.  H.  Wilkins. 
-Railway  Enterprise  in  Asia  Minor.     J.  Theodore  Bent. 
•'Sketch  of  Mary  Howist.     Bessie  Parkes  Belloc. 

New  Review. — March. 

A  Song  by  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Mr.  Parnell.     Timothy  M.  Healy,  M.  P. 

Mr.  Gladstone  Close  at  Hand.     Dr.  Parker. 

A  Model  City.— I.  The  Water  Supply.     Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrer. 

The  Designing  of  Costumes  for  the  Stage.     Percy  Anderson. 

Organization  of    Public  Elementary  Education  and  the  Free 

Question.     Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley. 
Shakespeare's  Ignorance.     Edmund  O.  von  Lippmann. 
Wanted,  a  New  Charter.     H.  W.  Massingham. 
Mistaken  Labor  Legislation.     George  Howell,  M.  P. 
Tolios  and  Footlights.     L.  F.  Austin. 

New^  England  Magazine. — March. 

Harvard  College  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.    Capt.  N. 

Appleton. 
Some  Recollections  of  Slavery.    By  a  Slaveholder.    M.  V.  Moore. 
Early  History  of  Electricity  in  America.     G.  H.  Stockbridge. 
Window  Gardening.     Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott. 
Indian  Corn  as  Our  National  Plant.     Sarah  F.  Clarke. 
Photographic  Illustration  of  Poetry.     William  H.  Downe. 
The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.     William  M.  Salter. 
History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America.    III.    J.  F.  Jameson. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review.— March. 

The  Aryan  Question  as  it  Stands  To-day.     Prof.  S.  B.  Platner. 
A  ''Student  "  in  the  Days  of  Ancient  Rome.     Frank  Abbott. 
Christian  Science  and  Faith  Healing.     C.  W.  Votaw. 
'German  Theology  and  the  German  University.    F.  L.  Stevens. 

Our  Day.— March. 

New  Theology  in  Japan.    Prof.  H.  M.  Scott. 

John  Wesley,  Evangelist  and  Reformer.    Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Howard. 

Misleading  Mormon  Manifestos.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— March. 

The  St.  Bernard  Dog.     Edwin  H.  Morris. 

How  Old  England  Trains  Her  Redcoats.    Charles  Turner. 

Cycling  in  Mid-Atlantic  with  Rod,  Gun,  and  Camera.  O.  Howarth. 

Evolution  in  Yacht  Building.     Capt.  M.  Roosevelt  Schuyler. 

A  Bout  with  the  Gloves.     A.  Austin. 

Landscape  Photography.    EUerslie  Wallace. 

Overland  Monthly. — March. 

The  Parks  of  San  Francisco.     Charles  S.  Greene. 

Suicide  and    Martyrdom  among  the  Ancient  Hebrews.     G.  A. 

Danziger. 
A  Useful  Census— Hov/  to  Secure  it.     J.  M.  Eddy. 
Did  California  Need  the  McKinley  Bill  ?— A  Symposium. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — March. 

Supposed  Tendencies  to  Socialism.     Wm.  Graham,  M.  A. 

Iron -Working  with  Machine  Tools.     W.  F.  Durfee. 

Koch's  Method  of  Treating  Consumption.     Dr.  G.  A.  Heron. 

On  Vodu  Worship.     Hon.  Major  A.  B.  Ellis. 

The  Relative  Value  of  Cements.    C.  D.  Jameson  and  H.  Remley. 

Adapti.tion  to  Climate.     M.  Saint-Yves  M6nard. 

Government  among  the  Lower  Animals.    J.  W.  Slater. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. — March. 

Alexander  Hamilton.     Prof.  Anson  D.  Morse. 

The  General  Property  Tax.     Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman. 

The  Mortgage  Evil.     J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr. 

Wells'  Recent  Economic  Changes.    Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten. 

Citizenship  of  the  United  States.     Irving  B.  Richman. 

Local  Government  in  Prussia.     II.     Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow. 

Paternoster  Review. — March. 

Frontispiece  :  The  late  General  Sherman. 

A  New  Phase  in  Religious  Controversy.     Wilfrid  Ward. 

Michael  the  Archangel.     Poem.     Katherine  Tynan. 

French  Criminal  Procedure.     J.  E.  C.  Bodley. 

A  Subject  for  Opera.     Hon.  Reginald  B.  Brett. 

Thoreau's  Gospel  of  Simplicity.     H.  S.  Salt. 

Koch  and  Tuberculosis.     E.  J.  McWeeney. 

'  The  Colonies  and  Commercial  Treaties.    J.  C.  Colmert. 


Poet-Lore.— March, 

Such  "  Sarcenet  Surety. "    Katherine  Hart. 

Wyatt's  Sonnets  and  their  Sources.     E.  B.  Brownlow. 

Jokai,  the  Father  of  Hungarian  Literature.    John  Heard,  Jr. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— January. 

The  Value  of  Labor  in  Relation  to  Economic  Theory.     J.  Bonar. 

Reform  in  Railroad  Passenger  Fares.     Edmund  J.  James. 

The  Tobacco  Tax.     Frank  L.  Olmstead. 

Social  Politics  in  Germany.     Eugen  v.  Philippovich. 

The  Growth  of  Capital  and  the  Cause  of  Interest.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

The  Theory  of  Emigration.     Richmond  Mayo  Smith. 

Scribner's   Magazine. — March. 

Our  March  with  a  Starving  Column.    A.  J.  Mountney  Jephson. 
London  and  American  Clubs.     E.  S.  Nadal. 
Japanese  Ways  and  Thoughts.     Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
Ornamentation  of  Ponds  and  Lakes.     Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 
Mount  St.  Elias  and  Its  Glaciers.     Mark  Brickell  Kerr, 

Sun  Magazine, — March. 

Greece  and  its  Religion.     Alex.  H.  Japp,  LL.  D. 

Makers  of  Music.     VI.— Schubert.     R.  Farquharson  Sharp, 

Footprints  of  Old.     C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 

A  Bit  of  Tragedy.     Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Voltaire  and  St.  Paul :  a  Contrast.     G.  Barnett  Smith, 

The  Planet  Mars.     G.  Ellard  Gore,  F.  R.  S.  A. 

Science  Afoot.    W.  Anderson  Smith. 

Strand,— February. 

A  Night  with  the  Thames  Police. 

Our  Money  Manufactory. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times  of  their  Lives. 

Artists  on  Ladies'  Dress. 

Actors'  Dressing-rooms. 

At  the  Children's  Hospital. 

Sunday  Magazine. — March. 

John  Wesley.     T.  Bowman  Stephenson. 

The  Old  Roman  City  at  Silchester.     Rev.  B.  Johns. 

Westminster  Abbey.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 

The  Dominion  of  the  Bible.     William  Wright. 

General  Booth.     Conclusion.     W,  T,  Stead. 

Scots  Magazine. — March, 

The  Ancient  Church  in  Shetland.     Gilbert  Goudie, 
In  Carniola.     II.  Anna  M.  Stoddart, 
The  Aim  of  Missions.     Henry  Dyer. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland,    Harry  Gow. 

Sydney  Quarterly  Magazine. — December. 

Contests  of  Labor  and  Capital,    J.  C.  C. 

The  Roman  Church,  the  Old  Testament,  Heathenism,  and  Revo 

lution.     Mervyn  Archdall. 
Upon  Old  Australian  Remains  Recently  Found.     Dr.  Carroll. 
Can  Man  Dispense  with  a  Religious  Belief  ?    John  L.  Robson, 

Temple  Bar.— March, 

Horace  Walpole's  Twin  Wives. 

''■  Eothen  "  Kinglake. 

A  Note  on  the  Louvre  Sonnets  of  Rossetti, 

United  Service  Magazine.— March. 

The  Study  of  War.     General  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.  P. 

Naval  Officers  and  Service  Information. 

A  German  View  of  the  Defence  of  India.     Capt.  E.  S.  May,  R.  A, 

The  Coal  Endurance  of  H.  M.  Ships.     H.  Williams. 

Australia— as  Lord  Carrington  saw  it.     Principal  Hervey. 

Can  Australia  Dispense  with  the  Imperial  Connection  ?   G.  S. 

Clarke. 
Our  French  Contemporaries. 

The  United  Service. — March. 

Pulaski  and  Charleston.     Edward  Field,  U.  S.  A. 

History  of  the  Mormon  Rebellion  of  1856-57.     Continued.    W.  R. 

Hamilton,  U.  S.  A. 
Perez,  the  King's  Secretary.    Alfred  Lee  Royce,  U.  S.  N. 

■Westminster  Review. — March. 

Recent  Oxford  Theology.     F.  C.  Conybeare. 

The  Impolicy  of  Strikes.     E.  M.  Stevens. 

Consanguineous  Marriages.     S.  A.  K.  Strahan,  M.  D. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal.     D.  F.  Hannigan. 

Realism  on  the  Stage:  How  far  Permissible.    W.  J.  La  vrence, 

Warren  Hastngs  and  his    Libellers.     L.  J.  T. 

The  Fetich  oi  Charity. 

Contemporary  Literature. 

The  Economic  Side  of  History.    H.  de  B.  Gibbons. 


INDEX    TO-  PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  C.  Q.   American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Review. 
A.  R.         Andover  Review. 
A.A.P.S.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  and  Social  Science. 
Ant.  Antiquity. 

A.  Arena. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

A.  M.        Atlantic  Monthly. 
Black.      Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Cal.  R.     Calcutta  Review. 
C.  F.  M.  Casseirs  Family  Magazine. 
C.  S.  J.    CasselTs  Saturday  Journal. 
C.  W.        Catholic  World. 
C.  M.        Century  Magazine. 
C  J.         Chambers's  Journal. 
Chaut.     Chautauquan. 
C.  R.        Contemporary  Review. 
C.  Cornhill. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

Crit.  R.    Critical  Review. 
Ed.  Education. 

Ed.  Rev.  Educational  Review. 

E.  I.         English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Esq.  Esquiline. 

Fi.  Fireside. 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review. 
F.  Forum. 

-G.  M.        Gentleman's  Magazine. 


Gold.  G.  M.  Goldthwaite's    Geographical 

Magazine. 
G.  W.        Good  Words. 
Harp.        Harper's  Magazine. 
High  M.   Highland  Monthly. 
Hom.  R.  Homiletic  Review. 
Hy.  Hygiene. 

I.  N.  M.    Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 

Magazine. 
Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 
K.  O.        King's  Own. 
Lad.  Ladder. 

L.  T.        Ladies'  Treasury. 
L.  H.        Leisure  Hour. 
Lipp.        Lippincott's  Monthly. 
Long.       Longman's  Magazine. 
Luc.  Lucifer. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 
Mis.  R.     Missionary    Review    of    the 

World. 
M.  Month. 

31.  C.        Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 

Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
M.  P.        Monthly  Packet. 
Mur.  Murray's  Magazine. 

Nat.  Nationalist. 

Nat.  R.     National  Review. 
N.  N.        Nature  Notes. 


N.  H.        Newtery  Kouse  Magazine. 

N.  E.         New  Euglander. 

N.  E.  M.  New  England  Magazine. 

New  R.     New  Review. 

N.  C.         Nineteenth  Century. 

N.  A.  R.  North  American  Review. 

O.  D.         Our  Day. 

O.  Outing. 

O.  M.        Overland  Monthly. 

Pater.        Paternoster  Review. 

P.  F.         People's  Friend. 

Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

P.  L.         Poet  Lor.r^. 

P.  S.         Popular  Iscience  Monthly. 

P.  S.  Q.    Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Q.J.  Econ.  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 

Scots.        Scots  Mt'^azine. 

Scrib.       Scribner'<5  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand. 

S.  Sun. 

Sun.  M.    Sunday  Magazine. 

Syd.  Q.     Sydney  Quarterly. 

T.  B.         Temple  Bar. 

Tin.  Tinsley's  Magazine. 

U.  S.  M.  United  Service  Magazine. 

U.  S.        United  Service. 


W.  R. 
Y.  M. 


Westminster  Review. 
Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.     All  the 
articles  in  the    leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Abelard  and  Heloise,  Hon.  R.  B.  Brett,  Pater,  Mar. 
Actor's  Dressing-Rooms,  Str,  Feb. 
Adam's  Fall,    Dr.  J.  Welch  on,  A.  Feb. 
Africa : 

Starting  the  Congo  Railway,  C.  C.  Adams,  Gold  G.  M.  Jan. 

Dr.  E.  Holub's  Trip  in  Africa,  Gold.  G.  M.  Jan. 

Was  the  Emin  Expedition  Piratical  ?  E.  L.  Godkin,  F.  Feb. 

A.  J.  M.  Jephson.  March  with  a  Starving  Column,  Scrib.  Mar. 

Traces  of  a  Vanished  Civilization  in  Darkest  Africa,  L  H,  Mar. 

Native  Races  of  South  Africa,  H.  Davis,  Gold  G.  M.  Mar. 
Agriculture : 

The  Farmer,  Investor  and  Railway,  C.  W.  Davis,  A.  Feb. 

Progress  in  Agricultural  Science.  Dr.  M.  Miles,  P.  S.  Feb. 
Alaska,  Surveying  Eastern  Boundary.  Gold.  G.  M.  Feb. 
American  Literature,  W.  Sharp  on,  Nat.  R.  Mar. 
American  People: 

As  the  Chinese  See  Them,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  F,  Feb. 
Amusements  of  the  People,  Rev.  Harry  Jones  on,  G.  W.  Mar. 
Anabaptists  and  their  English  Descendants,  R.  Heath,  C.  R.  Mar. 
Archaeology : 

Exploi'ations  in  Asia  Minor,  Dr.  F.  Halbherr,  Ant.  Mar. 

Archaeological  Notes,  Prof.  Taylor,  A.  R.  Mar. 
Architecture  Affected  by  Civilization,  B.  Ferree,  N.  E.  Feb. 
Argentine  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  T.  Child,  Harp.  Mar. 
Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens: 

H.  L.  Havel  on  (The  Great  Discovery),  Mac.  Mar. 
Army: 

The  Recruiting  Problem,  A.  Forbes  on,  N.  C.  Mar. 

How  to  Make  the  Army  Popular,  Col.  Harman,  U.  S.  M.  Feb. 

The  British  Army  in  the  City.  E.  Coward,  U.  S.  M.  Feb. 

Guides  for  Cavalry  Division,  G.  F.  Leverson,  U.  S.M.  Feb. 

How  England  Trains  Redcoats,  C.  Turner,  O,  Mar. 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  On  Japan,  Scrib.  Mar. 

'Light  of  the  World,"  Archdeacon  Farrar,Long,  Mar. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  F.  F.  Roget,  Lad.  Feb. 
Asia  Minor,  Railway  Enterprise,  J.  T.  Benton,  Pater,  Mar. 
-Astronomy : 

New  Discoveries  on  Planet  Mars,  C.  Flammarion,  A.  Feb. 

Astronomy  as  a  School  Subject,  Ed.  Mar. 
Austen,  Jane,  W.  B.  S.  Clymer,  Scrib.  3Iar. 
Australia : 

Can  it  Dispense  with  Imperial  Connection  ?  G.  S.  Clarke,  U.  S. 
M.  Mar. 

Australia  as  Carrington  saw  it.  Principal  Hervey,  U.  S.  M.  Mar. 
History  of  N.  S.  Wales,  H.  W.  H.  Huntington,  Syd.  Q.  Dec.  00. 
Australian  Cities,  C.  M.  Mar. 
Australian  Strike,  see  under  Labor. 

■passenger  Tariffs  in  Australia,  Jane  J.  Wetherell,  AAPS,  Mar. 
Austrian  Economists,  E.  v.  Boehm-Bawerk,  AAPS,  Mar 
Aryan  Question  To-day,  S.  B.  Platner,  NE.  Mar. 


Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man,  T.  H.  Huxley,  P  S.  Feb* 

Balaclava,  Battle  of.  Archibald  Forbes,  CR.  Mar. 

Bancroft,  George,  An  Hour  with,C.  K.  Tuckerman,  MAH,  Mar. 

Beer,  H.  W.  Wolff,  G.M.  Mar. 

Behring  Sea,  see  under  Fisheries  Disputes. 

Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism : 

The  Fall  of  Adam,  Dr.  J.  Welch,  A.  Feb. 

Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  D.  S.  Gregory,  H.  R,  Feb. 

Biblical  Drama  in  South  Staffordshire,  C,  Mar. 

A  Plea  for  Bible  Study,  A.  T.  Pierson,  HomR,  Mar. 
Birds : 

Extermination  of  British  Birds,  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon,  N  N,  Feb. 

Orleton  Swifts.  N  N,  Feb. 

Woodcocks  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  C  J.  Mar. 

Some  Birds  in  India,  C.  T.  Buckland,  Long,  Mar. 

Bird  and  Beast  Poachers,  C.  Mar. 
Blind,  Color  Perception  of,  Frank  Battles,  Ed,  Mar. 
Books,  Great,  and  their  Authors,  W.  H.  Adams,  Y.  M.  Mar. 
Booth,  General: 

W.  T.  Stead  on.  Sun  M.  Mar. 

His  "In  Darkest  England,"  see  under  Salvation  Army. 
Bournemouth,  Rev.  R.  A.  Chudleigh,  Hy,  Mar. 
Boxing,  A.  Bout  with  the  Gloves,  A.  Austin,  O,  Mar. 
Brett,  Hon.  R.  B.,  on   De  Remusat's  "Abelard  and  Heloise," 

Pater,  Mar. 
Bright,  John,  Facsimile  of  a  Speech  by,  Str,  Feb. 
Brotherhoods,  Mac.  Mar. 
Buddhism,  Chinese,  W.  G.  Benton,  PS,  Feb. 
Buenos  Ayres,  T.  Child  on.  Harp.  Mar. 
Butter-making  in  Jutland,  Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris,  Mac,  Mar. 
Cables,  Submarine,  How  Made,  S  J.  Mar. 
Cairo,  W.  M.  Fullerton,  E  I.  Mar. 

Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Rindge's  Gifts  to.  N  E  M,  Feb. 
California,  South.,  Land  of  Afternoon,  O.  Howarth,  Pater,  Mar. 
Canada,  The  Struggle  in,  Erastus  W^iman.  NAR,  Mar. 
Canada  and  the  Imperial  Federation,  J.  W.  Longley.  FR.  Mar. 
Candian  National  Park,  C.  M.  Skinner,  Gold  G  M.  Mar. 
Cancer,  More  about  Count  Mattel.  Hy.  Mar. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  on  Advantages  of  Poverty,  ,N  C,  Mar. 
Carniola,  Anna  M.  Stoddart,  Scots,  Mar. 
Carriages,  Antiquity  of,  E.  Spencer,  M  A  H,  Feb. 
Catholic  Church : 

The  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  R.  Beauclerk.  M.  3Iar. 

The  Roman  Church.  The  Old    Testament,   Heathenism    and 
Revolution, M.  Archdall.  Syd.  Q.  Dec.  '90. 

Papal  Infallibility  in  Light  of  History,  H.  C.  Sheldon.  AR,  Feb. 
Century  Club,  C  M,  Mar. 

Census,  How  to  Secure  a  Useful,  J.  M.  Eddy,  OM,  Mar. 
Cements,  Relative  Value  of,  E.  D.  Jameson  &  H.  Remly,  PS,  Mar. 
Charity,  Fetich  of,  W  R.  Mar. 
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Chaucer's  Writings,  Ethical  Spirit  of,  T.W.  Hunt,  HomR,  Mar. 

Childi'en.  Psychological  Study  of,  J.  Jastrow,  Ed  Rev,  Feb.  . 

Children's  Hospital,  Str,  Feb. 

Chinese  Immigration  in  America,  J.  Ralph,  Harp,  Mar. 

Chinese  Map  of  China,  Gold.  G  M,  Jan. 

Christ,  Two  French  Lives  of,  M.  Mar. 

Christian  Science  and  Faith  Healing,  C.  W.  Votaw,  N  E,  Mar. 

Christianity: 

Has  it  Failed  ?    Father  Ignatius  and  Ouida,  N  A  R,  Feb. 

In  Relation  to  Socialism,  Rev.  H.  M.  Ward,  N  H.  Mar. 

Churches,  see  under  Westminster  Abbey,  Furness  Abbey. 

A  Scientific  Study  of,  W.  W.  McLane.  D.  D. ,  HomR,  aiar. 
Climate,  Adaptation  to,  M.  Saint-Yves  Menai'd,  PS.  Mar. 
Clubs,  London  and  American,  E.  S.  Nadal,  Scrib.  Mar. 
C'ol leges.  Growth  of,  N.  E.  A.  McComey,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 
College    Curriculum,     Time    and    Age   in  Relation  to,   E.    B. 

Andrews,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 
College  Studies,  Educational  Value,  S.  N.  Patten,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 
Colonies : 

Canada  and  Imperial  Federation,  J.  W.  Longley,  F.  R.  Mar. 

Commercial  Union  within  Empire,  Earl  Dunraven,  N  C.  Mar. 

J.  G.  Colmer  on,  Pater,  Mar. 

And  Commercial  Union,  J.  C.  Colmer,  Pater,  Mar. 
Color  Perception  of  the  Blind,  Frank  Battles,  Ed,  Mar. 
Cold,  Storage  of,  Chas.  Morris,  PS,  Feb. 
Comedy  of  Errors,  A.  Lang,  Harper's,  Mar. 
Conduct  and  Greek  Religion,  Mrs.  Gribble,  F  R,  Mar. 
Congo,  see  under  Africa. 
Consumption : 

Koch  Cure,  Phren.   J.  Feb ;  E.  J.  McWeeney,  Pater,  Mar. 

Cures  and  Microbicides:  Dr.  Koch  and  Dr.  Stilling,  J.  R.  Bu- 
chanan, A,  Feb. 

Koch's  Method  of  Treating,  Dr.  G.  A.  Heron,  P  S,  Mar. 
Cookery  of  the  Renaissance  Period,  A.  H.  Layard,  Mur,  Mar. 
Cornaro,  Helena,  A  Learned  Woman,  C  W.  Feb. 
Corn,  Indian,  Our  National  Plant,  Sarah  F.  Clarke,  N  E  M.  Mar. 
Credit  Foncier  of  Sinaloa,  AV.  S.  Felt,  Nat,  Feb. 
Crime  and  Criminals: 

The  Eclipse  of  Justice,  bj^  Francis  Peek,  C  R.  Mar. 

French  Criminal  Procedure,  J.  E.  C.  Bodley,   Pater,  Mar. 
Crispi,  Francesco,  H.  J.  Allen,  G  M.  Mar. 
Crofter  Migration,  Black,  Mar. 
Crook,  Gen.,  in  the  Indian  Country, CM,  Mar. 
Cryptoprocta  at  the  '•'Zoo,"  CJ,  Mar. 

Crucifixion,  Proximate  Cause  of.  Rev.  Thos.  Hill,  A  R,  Mar. 
Cycling  in  Mid-Atlantic,  O.  Howarth,  O,  Mar. 
Deaf,  The  Education  of,  A.  E.  Street,  Mac,  Mar. 
Dog,  St.  Bernard,  E.  H.  Morris,  O,  Mar. 
Drama  of  the  Future.  Pi'of.  Alfred  Hennequin,  A,  Mar, 
Dress,  Artists  on  Ladies',  Str,  Feb. 
Dress,  Women's,  F.  E.  Russell,  A,  Feb. 
Dressing-Rooms  of  Actors,  Str,  Feb. 
Drummond,  Professor  Henry,  Y  M,  Mar. 
Dying,  The  Home  for.  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  C  R,  Mar. 
Economic  Changes,  V/ells'  Recent,  Prof  S.  R.  Patten,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Edinburgh's  Literary  Landmark,  L.  Hutton,  Harp,  Mar. 
Education,  see  also  under  Universities  : 

Reverence,  or  the  Ideal  in  Education,  T.  G.  Rooper,  P  R.  Feb. 

An  International  School.  Hon.  M.  Galletti,  P  R,  Feb. 

Home  and  School  in  Germany,  Mrs.  Caumont,  P  R,.  Feb. 

The  Ideal  College- Education,  J.  G.  Schurman,  A  R,  Feb. 

The  yEsthetic  in  Education,  E.  A.  Starr,  ACQ,  Jan. 

Colleges  for  Women,  E.  Wordsworth,  M  P,  Mar, 

University  Extension,  H.  E.  Clark,  G  M,  Mar. 

Organization  of  Public  Elementary  Education,   L.  Stanley, 
New  R,  Mar. 

The  Next  Step  in  Education,  C.  K.  Adams,  F,  Feb. 

Compulsory  Greek,  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mac,  Mar. 

American  Christian  State  Schools,  T.  J.  Jenkins,  C  W,  Feb. 

Growth  of  New  England  Colleges.  A.  M.  Comey,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 

Primary  School  in  Middle  Ages,  Bro.  Azarias,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 

Herbartian  Syst.  Pedagogics,  II. ,  C.   DeGarmo,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 

Is  there  a  Science  of  Education':*  Josiah  Royce,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 

Heredity  and  Education,  A.  H.  Bradford,   Ed  Rev.  Feb. 

Educational  Value  of  Col.  Studies,  S.  N.  Patten,  Ed  Rev, Feb. 

Time  and  Age  in    Relation  to  College    Curriculum,    E.    B. 
Andrews,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 

Making  of   a  Christian  College,  Geo.  F.  Magoun,  D.D. ,  Ed 
Rev,  Feb. 

Place  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Educational  Field, W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D., 
Ed,  Feb. 

Pestalozzi,  the  Teacher  of  Children,  Prof.  J.  T.  Bradley,  Ed, 
Feb-Mar. 

Opportunity  of  Public  High  Schools,  C.  T.  Williams,  Ed,  Mar. 

New  Policy  for  the  Public  Schools,  John  Bascom,  F,  Mar. 
Egypt,  Impressions  in  Cairo,  W.  M.  Fullerton.  E  I,  Mar. 
Electricity,  Early  History  of,  in  America,  G.  H.  Stockbridge,  N 

E  M,  Mar. 
Elephant,   Will  the  African,  Work  ?   Margarette   B.    Reimer, 

Gold  G  M,  Mar. 
Elgin  Marbles,  N  C,  Mar. 

Embroidery,  Coloring  and  Materials,  E.  Crosslej^  CFM,  Mar. 
Emigration: 

The  Theory  of  Emigration,  Q  J  Econ,  Jan. 

Emigration  in  185)0,  C  J.  Mar. 

From  New  England  to  New  Bininswick,  M  A  H,  Feb. 
England,  Do  We  HateV  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  F,  Mar. 
Engli.sh  People,  Development  of,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Chaut,  Mar. 


Epitaphs,  C,  Mar. 

Post  Reformation  Epitaphs,  F.  L.  Hughes,  N  H,  Mar. 
Eskimos,  South  Greenland,  J.  R.  Spears,  Gold  G  M,  Mar. 
Evvjlution  Involving  Doctrine  of  Sin,  W.  W.   McLane,  N  E,  Feb. 
Fair  Ophelia  of  a  Highland  Glen,  W.  Hodgson,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
Fari'ar,  Archdeacon : 

On  John  Wesley,  C  R.  Mar. 

On  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "Light  of  the  AVorld,"  Long,  Mar. 

On  Westminster  Abbey,  Sun  M,  Mar. 
Fiction :  British  Novelists,  I  Lad,  Mar. 
Finance : 

Our  Money  Manufactory,  Str.  Feb. 

Can  England  Keep  Her  Trade?  J.  A.  Hobson,  Nat  R,  Mar. 

Silver  as  a  Circulating  Medium,  G.  S.  Boutwell,  F,  Mar. 

Menace  of  Silver  Legislation,  Director  of  Mint,  N  A  R,  Mar. 
Fish,  How-  London  gets  it,  F.  M.  Holmes,  CFM,  Mar. 
Fisheries  Disputes : 

Behring  Sea  Question,  J.  Bell,  Nat  R,  Mar. 

Seal  Islands  of  Behring  Sea,  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  Mur,  Mar. 
Fishers  on  Land,  L  T,  Mar. 
Flag  Signals  at  Sea,  C  J,  Mar. 
Flammarion,  Camille : 

New  Discoveries  on  the  Planet  Mars,  A,  Feb. 
Flax  Industry  of  Ireland,  C  J,  Mar. 

Food:     Renaissance  Cookery,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  Mur,  Mar. 
Formative  Influences : 

Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  F,  Feb. 

Martha  J.  Lamb,  F,  Mar. 
Forster,  Westgirth,  Geologist  and  Mining  Engineer,  M  C,  Mar.. 
France : 

The  Outlook,  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  F  R,  Mar. 

Our  French  Contemporaries,  U  S  M,  Mar. 

Financial  Relation  Church  and  State,  R.  R.  Elliott,  ACQ,  Jan. 
Eraser,  Miss  Caroline,  an  Early  American  Princess,  Cos,  Feb. 
Freeman,  Prof.  E.  A. : 

On  Compulsory  Greek,  Mac,  Mar. 
•  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People,  Chaut,  Mar. 
Fremont  Explorations,  C  M,  Mar. 

French  and  English  Literature,  G.  Saintsbury,  Mac,  Mar. 
French  and  German,  Study  of,  Cora  Stickney,  Ed,  Mar, 
French  Stage,  Beauty  on,  Edouard  Mah6,  Cos,  Mar.  ' 

Froth  and  Dregs  of  Society,  B.  O.  Flower,  A,  Feb, 
Furness  Abbey,  K  O,  Mar. 
Gambetta,  T.  Raleigh,  Lad,  Feb. 
Gambling: 

The  Gambler,  an  Apology,  Pater,  Mar. 

Gambling  Shai'ps  and  their  Tools,  C.  Bissell,  Cos,  Feb. 
German  Literature,  Studies  in,  M  P,  Mar. 
German  Theology  and  Gei'man  University,  F.   L.   Stevens,  N  E, 

Mar. 
Gettysburg  Thii'ty  Years  After,  Count  de  Paris  and  others,  N  A 

R,  Feb. 
Gildersleeve,  Pi'of.  B.  L.,  Autobiography,  F,  Feb. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. ,  Dr.  Parker,  New  R,  Mar. 

His  Controversial  Method,  Prof.  Huxley,  N  C,  Mar. 
Gold  Supply  of  England  and  India,  Black.  Mar. 
Gosse,  Edmund,  a  Self-made  Scholar,  P  F,  Mar, 
Gottingen  in  Prussia,  L  T,  Mar. 
Gi-ain,  Coi-ney,  Biographical,  C  S  J,  Mar. 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Mrs.  Lecky,  N  C,  Mar. 
Great  Men :  Their  Domestic  Life,  R.  Schindler,  K  O,  Mar. 
Greece  and  Its  Religion,  Dr.  A.  J.  Japp,  S,  Mar. 
Greek  at  the  Universities,  see  under  Universitiec. 
Greeley,  Horace,  Letters,  Lipp,  Mar. 
Greenland:     Dr.  Nansen's  Expedition,  C  J,  Mar. 
Greenland,  Inland  Ice  of,  R.  E.  Peaiy,  U.  S.  N.,  Gold  G  M, Feb. 
Groome,  Archdeacon,  A  Suffolk  Parson,  Black,  Mar. 
Grundy,  Mrs.,  Abdication  of,  H.  D.  Traill,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
Gymnastics : 

Place  of  Gymnastics  in  Physical  Training,  J  Ed,  Mar. 

Gymnastics  for  Girls,  Hy,  Mar. 
Haggard,  Rider.  Phren  M,  Mar. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  Prof.  A.  D.  Morse,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Harvard  Col.  During  Rebellion.  Nathan  Appleton,  N  E  M,  Mar. 
Hastings,  Warren,  and  His  Libellers,  W  R,  Mar. 
Heaton,  J.,  Postal  and  Telegraph  Reforms,  C  R,  Mar. 
Heirlooms,  English,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Scarlett,  Ant,  Mar. 
Herbert.  Hon.  A.,  On  Destruction  of  the  New  Forest,  FR,  Mar. 
Herrnhut,  Visit  to,  Sun  M,  Mar. 
Heredity,  H.  F.  Osborn,  A  M,  Mar. 
Heredity  and  Education,  A.  H.  Bradforn,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 
High  Schools,  Public  Opportunity  of,  C.  F.  Williams,  Ed,  Mar. 
History: 

The  Economic  Side  of  History,  H.  de  B.  Gibbons,  W  R,  Mar. 

Historical  Writing  in  America,  J.  F.  Jameson,  N  E  M,  Feb. 

Demand  for  Education  in  Am.  History,  Dr.  Jay,  M  A  H,  Feb. 
Home  Colonization,  J.  Mayor,  Tin,  Mar. 
Home  for  the  Dying,  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  C  R,  Mar. 
Home  Rule,  see  under  Scotland. 

Home  Rule,  Why  Undesirable,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  N  A  R,  Mar. 
Homespun  Age,  M.  C.  Williams,  M  A  H,  Mar. 
Hospitals: 

The  Children's  Hospital,  Str,  Feb. 

Hospital  Nursing,  see  under  Nurses. 
Hotel-keeping  Sisters.  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  N  H,  Mar. 
House,  How  to  Choose  a  New,  I'hyllis  Browne,  CFM,  Mar. 
Houzeau.  Jean-Charles,  P  S,  Feb. 
Howells,  W.  D.,  "Moods,"  Six  Poems  by.  Harp,  Mar 
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Howitt,  Mary,  Mme.  B.  Parkes  Belloc,  Pater,  Mar. 

Huxley,  Prof.,  on  Gladstone's  Controversial  Method,  N  C,  Mar. 

Hungarian  Literature,  Jokai,  Father  of,  J.  Heard,  Jr.,  P  L,Mar. 

Hydrophobia  and  the  Muzzling  Order,  G.  J.  Romanes,  C  R,  Mar. 

Hypnotism,  Wm.  Seton,  CW,  Mar. 

Ibsen,  Henrik:  -'Brand,"  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  C  R,  Mar. 

Immigration,  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  A,  Mar. 

Imperial  Federation,  see  under  Colonies. 

India : 

The  Beginnings  of  Dutch  Commerce,  Cal  R,  Jan. 

German  View  of  the  Defence  of  India,  E.  S.  May,  U  S  M,  Mar. 

The  Opium  Curse,  Bishoj:)  Hurst,  Chaut,  Mar. 

The  Women  of  India,  Lady  Dufferin,  N  C,  Mar. 

Hindu  Marriage  and  British  Law,  T.  Vijaya-Raghavan,  Nat  R, 
Mar. 

Indian  Weird  Doings,  C  J,  Mar. 
Industries,  Ownership  of  State,  Max  Georgii,  Nat,  Feb. 
Insanity,  Self-Control  in  Curing,  W.  A.  Hammond,  N  A  R,  Jan. 
Inventor,  Our  Bargain  with  the,  Park  Benjamin,  F,  Mar. 
Ireland : 

The  Mending  of  Ireland,  A.  Maconachie,  Lad,  Mar. 

Irish  Leadership,  J.  J.  Clancy,  C  R,  Mar. 

Ireland's  Cause.  Ireland's  Leader,  Mgr.  O'Reilly,  A  C  Q,  Jan. 

Irish  Parliaments,. Ir  E  R,  Mar. 

A  Week  in  Ireland,  A.  Ross,  High  M,  Mar. 

Home  Rule  200  Years  Ago,  G.  McDermot,  CW,  Mar. 

Irish  Town,  a  Model,  E.  H.  Fitchew,  CFM,  Mar. 
Iron-Smelting  by  Modern  Methods,  W.  F.  Durfee,  P  S,  Feb. 
Iron-AVorking  with  Machine  Tools,  W.  F.  Durfee,  P  S,  Mar. 
Isaacs,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  A.  S.  Isaacs,  Ph.D.,  M  A  H,  Mar. 
Italy  Revisited,  G  AV,  Mar. 

Jamaica  Exhibition,  Sir  H.  A.  Blake,  N  A  R,  Feb. 
Japan : 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Scrib,  Mar. 

A  Day  in  Kyoto,  R.  Mackenzie,  E  I,  Mar. 

Political  Progress,  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis,  F,  Feb. 

New  Theology  in  Japan,  Prof.  H.  M.  Scott,  O  D,  Mar. 
Jephson,  A.  J.  M.,  with  a  Starving  Column,  Scrib,  Mar. 
Jewish  Subjects,  Russia's  Treatment  of,  P.  G.  Huber,  Jr. ,  F,  Mar. 
Jews,  Russia  and  the,  see  under  Russia. 

Jokai,  Father  of  Hungarian  Literature,  J.  Heard,  Jr. ,  P  L,  Mar. 
Journalism,  How  Leading  Articles  are  Written,  C  S  J,  Mar. 
Justice,  the  Eclipse  of,  Francis  Peek,  C  R,  Mar. 
Kavanagh,  A.  M.,  an  Irish  Landlord,  Black,  Mar. 
Kinglake,  Alex.  Wm. ,  T  B,  Mar. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Stories  of,  J.  M.  Barrie,  C  R,  Mar. 
Koch,  Dr. ,  see  under  Consumption. 

Krilov,  Ivan,  Russian  Fabulist,  C.  Johnston,  Cal  R,  Jan. 
Labor  Questions: 

Contests  of  Labor  and  Capital,  Syd  Q,  Dec.  90. 

State  Ownership  of  Industries,  M.  Georgie,  Nat,  Feb. 

Value  of  Labor  in  Relation  to  Economic  Theory,  J.  Bonar,  Q 
J  Econ,  Jan. 

Impolicy  of  Strikes,  E.  M.  Stevens,  W  R,  Mar. 

Railway  Strike  in  Scotland,  Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Lad,  Mar. 

D.  Balsillie  on.  Lad,  Feb. 

The  Australian  Strike,  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  N  C,  Mar. 

Picketing  and  Coercion,  G.  Howell,  Mur,  Mar. 

Mistaken  Labor  Legislation,  G.  Howell,  New  R,  Mar. 

Labor  Unions  in  Ancient  Rome,  G.  A.  Danziger,  Cos,  Mar. 

A  Critique  of  Wages  Theories,  Stuart  Wood,  A  A  P  S,  Mar. 
Lace-making  in  Ireland,  M.  Griffin,  M,  Mar. 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  Bifurcations  in.  Dr.  A.  Haase,  Gold  G  M,  Feb. 
Land  Question : 

R.  B.  Haldane  on.  Lad,  Feb. 

Over-Mortgaging  the  Land,  Lord  Vernon,  N  C,  Mar. 

Nationalization  of  Land,  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  A,  Mar. 
Langland,  Wm. ,  and  ' '  Piers  the  Plowman, "  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  Y 

M,  Mar. 
Lanin,  E.  B.     Who  is  he  ?    W.  Henry,  Pater,  Mar. 
Lavigerie,  Card.,  and  Fr.  Republic,  Mgr.  Schroeder,  A  C  Q,  Jan. 
Law  and  the  Lawyers : 

Can  Lawyers  be  Honest  ?    H.  Greene,  N  A  R,  Feb. 
Lea,  Henry  C,  as  an  Historian,  Dr.  T.  Bouquillon,  ACQ,  Jan. 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  Ata,  Mar. 
Literature : 

Contrasts  of  English  and  French,  G.  Saintsbury,  Mac,  Mar. 

The  Ruba'  iyat  of  Abu  Sa  '  id,  C.  J.  Pickering,  Nat  R,  Mar. 

Have  we  a  National  ?    Walt  Whitman,  N  A  R,  Mar. 

Jokai,  Father  of  Hungarian,  J.  Heard,  Jr. ,  P  L,  Mar. 

What  is  Immoral  in  ?    Albert  Ross,  A,  Mar. 
Lodbrog,  Regner,  M  C,  Mar. 
Lyly,  John,  Lad,  Mar. 

Louisbourg,  Capture  of,  Francis  Parkman,  A  M,  Mar. 
Lower  Animals,  Government  Among,  J.  W.  Slater,  P  S,  Mar. 
MacDonald,  Geoi'ge,  as  a  Poet,  Black,  Mar. 
Macedonian  Question,  A.  Humle-Beaman,  F  R,  Mar. 
McKinley  Bill,  Does  California  Need  ?  O  M,  Mar. 
Madagascar,  the  Queen  of,  M.  A.  Shufeldt,  Cos,  Mar. 
Magic  Lantern  Services,  W.  A.  Wickham,  N  H,  Mar. 
Malthusian  Idea : 

W.  E.  Gladstone  on,  A  R,  Feb. 

H.  P.  Someroy  on,  A  R,  Feb. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

Why  more  Girls  do  not  Marry,  Mrs.  Wells,  N  A  R,  Feb. 

On  Choosing  a  Wife,  Y  M,  Mar. 

How  Marriage  Affects  a  Woman's  Property,  Chaut,  Mar. 

Consanguinous  Mai'riages,  Dr.  S.  A.  Strahan,  W  R,  Mar. 


Hindu  Marriages,  see  under  India. 

Why  Women  Marry,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  N  A  R.  Mar. 

The  Destiny  of  Marriage,  John  P.  Fruit,  P  L,  Feb. 
Mars  Planet,  see  under  Astronomy. 
Martial  and  his  Times,  Dr.  J.  P.  Steele,  Esq,  Feb. 
Massingham,  H.  W.,  Wanted  a  New  Charter,  New  R,  Mar. 
Mattel,  Count,  and  his  Cancer  Cure,  see  under  Cancer. 
Milwaukee,  the  Cream  City,  Capt.  Chas.  King,  Cos,  Mar. 
Ministerial  Training,  L.  O.  Brastow,  N  E,  Feb. 
Missions : 

The  Aim  of  Missions,  H.  Dyer,  Scots,  Mar. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Christian  Church,  Prof.  H.  W. 
Hulbert,  Mis  R,  Feb. 

Plea  for  Extended  Use  of  Press  in  Indian  Missions,  W.  St.  0. 
Tisdall,  Ch  Mis  I,  Mar. 

Protestant  Missions,  Edward  Collins,  Cos,  Mar. 
Morals  and  Fig  Leaves,  Helen  London,  A,  Feb. 
Mormonism : 

Symposium  at  Salt  Lake  City,  O  D,  Jan. 

Shall  Alien  Mormons  be  made  Citizens  V  O  D,  Jan. 

Mormon  Rebellion  of  1856-57,  W.  R.  Hamilton,  U  S,  Mar. 

Misleading  Mormon  Manifestos,  Joseph  Cook,  O  D,  Mar. 
Morris,  Wm. ,  Wm.  Clarke  on,  N  E  M,  Feb. 
Mortgage  Evil,  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr. ,  P  S,  Mar. 
Mozart,  W.  Pole  on,  Scrib,  Mar. 
Muqaddam  of  Spins,  Black,  Mar. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.  I.,  1792-1871,  Geologist  and  Geographer,  M  A 

H,  Feb. 
Music,  Intervals  in  Vocal,  J.  M.  McLaughlin,  Ed,  Mar. 
Nationalism,  Public  Works  and,  E.  H.  Rogers,  Nat,  Feb. 
Nationality  in  Music,  F.  Korbay,  Harp,  Mar. 
National  Plant,  Indian  Corn  as,  Sarah  F.  Clarke,  N  E  M,  Mar. 
Natural  History : 

Bird  and  Beast  Poachers,  C,  Mar. 
Navy: 

The  British  Navy  of  1889-94,  Adm.  Sir  G.  Elliot  on,  U  S  M,  Feb. 

The  Newest  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare,  W.  L.  Clowes,  U  S  M,  Feb. 

Should  Commissions  be  given  to  Naval  Warrant  Officers  ?  U 
S  M,  Feb. 

Present  Position  of  British  and  Foreign  Armor,  U  S  M,  Feb. 

Famous  Naval  Figure-head  Relics,  C  F  M,  Mar. 
Newcastle,  Siege  and  Capture  of,  M  C,  Mar. 
New  Forest,  Destruction  of,  Hon.  A.  Herbert,  F  R,  Mar. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  his  Early  Life.  M,  Mar. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  C  J,  Mar. 

Senator  John  Sherman  on,  F,  Mar. 

J.  C.  Hueston  on,  Gold  G  M,  Feb. 
Nurses : 

Hospital  Nursing,  Mrs.  Hunter,  E  I,  Mar. 

London  Hospital  and  Nurses,  W.  H.  Wilkins,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
Opium  Curse  in  India,  Bishop  Hurst,  Chaut,  Mar. 
Papua:  The  Papuan  and  his  Master,  H.  Nisbet,  F  R,  Mar. 
Parks  of  San  Francisco,  C.  S.  Greene,  O  M,  Mar. 
Parnell,  C.  S. ,  see  also  under  Irish  Leadership. 

Deposition  of,  J.  McCarthy,  N  A  R,  Feb. 

Rise  and  Fall  of,  T.  Healy,  New  R,  Mar. 
Pastoral  Visiting,  John  Hall,  D.D.,  HomR,  Mar. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law,  Prof.  Tucker.  A  R.  Feb. 
Poor  Law  Legislation,  Louisa  Twining,  N  H,  Mar. 
Pedagogics,  Herbartian  System  of,  C.  DeGarmo,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 
Pencil,  Two  Centuries  of  Black  Lead,  O.  P.  Hubbard,  N  E,  Feb. 
Pennsylvania  Convention,  1788,  A.  W.  Clason,  M  A  H,  Mar. 
People,  the  Shibboleth  of  the,  W.  S.  Lilly,  F,  Mar. 
Perez,  the  King's  Secretary,  Alfred  L.  Royce,  U  S,  Mar. 
Pessimism  as  a  System,  R.  M.  Wenley,  C  R,  Mar. 
Pestalozzi,  the  Teacher  of  Children,  Prof.  J.  T.  Bradley,  Ed,  Mar. 
Phantasms,  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  A,  Feb. 
Philology,  From  Babel  to  Comparative,  A.  D.  A\Tiite,  P  S,  Feb. 
Photography : 

Amateur  Portraiture  in  Photography,  Cos,  Feb. 

Photography  at  Night,  C  J,  Mar. 

Landscape  Photography,  O,  Mar. 

The  Toning  Process,  W  Photo  M,  Feb  7. 

Photographic  Illustration  of  Poetry,  W.  H.  Downe,  N  E  M,  Mar. 

Landscape  Photography,  Ellerslie  Wallace,  O,  Mar. 
Physical  Training,  Precision  in,  M.  G.  Demeney,  P  S,  Feb. 
Picketing  and  Coercion,  Geo.  Howell,  Mur,  Mar. 
Poets  and  Old  Age,  F  L,  Feb. 

Ponds  and  Lakes,  Ornamentation  of,  S.  Parsons,  Jr. ,  Scrib.  Mar. 
Poor  Law,  see  under  Pauperism. 

Popes,  Sepulchral  Monuments  of,  F.  Gregorovius,  Esq.  Feb. 
Pope's  Veto  in  American  Politics,  Joseph  Cook,  O  D,  Feb. 
Popular  Institutions :  How  Some  of  them  Began,  C  J,  Mar. 
Portraits  of  Celebrities,  Str,  Feb. 
Portuguese  Peasantry,  Black,  Mar. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Reforms,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  C  R. 
Poverty,  Advantages  of,  Andrew  Carnegie.  N  C.  Mar. 
Prussia,  Local  Government  in.  Prof.  b\  J.  Goodnow.  PSQ.  Mar. 
Psychical  Research,  What  are  Phantasms '?    A.  R.  Wallace,  A, 

Feb. 
Psychology,  A  Study  in,  C.  Van  D.  Chenoweth,  A,  Mar. 
Pulaski  and  Charleston,  Capt.  E.  Field,  US,  Mar. 
Race  Problems  of  America : 

Colored  Churches  and  Schools  in  the  South,  NEM.  Feb. 

The  Red  Man  and  the  White,  A.  G.  Bradley  on.  Mac.  Mar. 

The  Government  and  the  Indians,  H.  Price,  F.  Feb. 

Radical  at  Home,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
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Railways: 

Reform  in  Passenger  Fares,  E.  J.  James,  Q  J  Econ,  Jan. 

Problems  of  the  Immediate  Future,  A.  T.  Hadley,  AM,  Mar. 

Railway  Strike,  see  under  Labor. 

Under  Government  Control,  W.  M.  Ackworth,  F,  Mar. 

Passenger  Tariffs  in  Australia,  Jane  J.  Wetherell,  AAPS,  Mar. 
Raleigh's  Settlements  on  Roanoke  Island,  MAH,  Feb. 
Rear-Guard,  A  Word  About,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Troup,  NAR,  Mar. 
Recruiting  Problem,  A.  Forbes  on,  NC,  Mar. 
Reforms,  An  Oberlin  Ballot  on.  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  OD,  Feb. 
Religion,  The  Witness  of  Science  to,  W.  Barry,  D.D.,  CW,  Mar. 
Religious  Discussion,  Freedom  of.  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  F,  Mar. 
Renan,  M. ,  and  the  Kings  of  Israel,  Ir.  E.  R.  Mar. 
Renaissance  Cookery,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  on,  Mur.  Mar. 
Rest  and  Exercise,  CJ,  Mar. 

Rindge  Gifts  to  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  NEM,  Feb. 
Rome,  A  Student  in  Ancient,  Frank  Abbott,  NE,  Mar. 
Rossetti's,  Dante  Gabriel,  Louvre  Sonnets,  TB,  Mar. 
Rossetti  and  the  Moralists,  FR,  Mar. 
Ruba  '  iyat  of  Abu  Sa  '  id,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
Russia : 

The  Tzar  and  the  Jews,  CR,  Mar. 

Religious  Persecution,  L.  H.  Mar. 

Treatment  of  Jewish  Subjects,  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  F,  Mar.     - 
"Ry lands  &  Co,,  Unlimited,"  Nat  R,  Mar. 
St.  Elias,  Mt. ,  and  its  Glaciers,  M.  B.  Kerr,  Scrib,  Mar. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  E.  A.  Start,  NEM,  Feb. 
Salmon  Leistering,  J.  Purves  on,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
Salvation  Army: 

Secret  of  the  Salvation  Army,  D.  Balsillie,  Lad,  Feb. 

'  •  In  Darkest  England, ' '  Rev.  G.  Simmons,  CW,  Feb. 

The  Froth  and  the  Dregs,  B.  O.  Flower,  A,  Feb. 
Samoa,  T.  Trood  on,  Syd  Q,  Dec.  90. 

Sandwich  Islands,  the  Future  of,  Claus  Spreckels,  NAR,  Mar. 
Schandein,  Mrs.  Emil,  Home  of,  Cos,  Feb. 
Schools,  Public  Inspection  of  Public,  Joseph  Cook,  OD,  Feb. 
School  of  1830.   Philosophical  Aspects  of,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Merriam, 

AR,  Mar. 
Science : 

Women's  Work  on  Science,  S.  A.  Underwood,  NEM,  Feb. 
Scimor,  Cardinal,  Primate  of  Hungary,  Lamp,  Mar. 
Scotland : 

Crofter  Migration,  Black,  Mar. 

Home  Rule,  H.  Gow,  Scots,  Mar. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Journal  of,  D.  F.  Hannigan  on,  WR,  Mar. 
Scriptures,  Divine  Authority  of,  D.  S.  Gregory,  HomR,  Mar. 
Seal  Fisheries  and  Seal  Islands  of  Behring  Sea,  F.  H.  H.  Guille- 

mard,  Mur,  Mar ;  T.  Southwell  on,  GM,  Mar. 
Shakespeare : 

The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A  Lang  on,  Harp,  Mar. 

Shakespearean  Richards,  Geo.  Morley  on,  Lad,  Feb. 

As  a  Dialect  Artist,  Appleton  Morgan,  CW,  Mar. 
Shelly,  the  Sceptic,  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  A,  Mar. 
Shetland :  The  Ancient  Church,  G.  Goudie  on,  Scots,  Mar. 
Ship  Railways,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  on,  NC,  Mar. 
Silchester,  Rev.  G.  B.  Johns  on.  Sun.  M,  Mar. 
Silver  as  a  Circulating  Medium,  G.  S.  Boutwell,  F,  Mar. 
Silver  Legislation,  The  Menace  of,  Direc.  of  Mint,  NAR,  Mar. 
Sioux  Country,  Joseph  P.  Reed,  Cos,  Mar. 
Sister-kept  Hotels,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  on,  NH.  Mar. 
Slavery,  Some  Recollections  of,  M.  V.  Moore,  NEM,  Mar. 
Slave  trade  in  1890,  F.  P.  Nobles,  OD,  Feb. 
Smith,  Alexander  S.  H.  Thayer,  AR,  Feb. 

Social  Reform  and  Socialists,  Dr.  R.  E.  Thompson,  Chaut,  Mar. 
Socialism,  Supposed  Tendencies  to,  W.  A.  Graham,  PS,  Mar. 
Soudan,  Crisis  in  the  Eastern,  H.  E.  M.  Stutfield,  FR,  Mar. 
Sovereignty,  On  the  Conception  of,  D.  G.  Ritchie,  AAPS,  Mar. 
Spinner,  Gen.  Francis  E. ,  Rev.  J.  S.  Hartley,  MAH,  Mar. 
Stead,  W.  T.,  on  General  Booth,  Sun.  M,  Mar. 
Steamship  Lines— The  South  Atlantic  and  Magellan's  Straits, 

Morley  Roberts,  Mur,  Mar. 
States,  Ezra,  his  Experiences  during  Revolution,  INEM,  Feb. 
Strikes,  see  under  Labor. 

Such  ''  Sarcenet  Surety,"  Katherine  Hart,  PL,  Mar. 
Suicide  and  Martyrdom  among  Ancient  Hebrews, G.  A.  Danziger, 

OM,  Mar. 
Sully-Prudhomme,  M.,  Lad.  Mar. 
Sunday  Question : 

Pi-ogress  of  Sal.oath  Refoi-m  in  1890,  W.  F.  Crafts,  OD,  Jan. 

The  Theology  of  a  Sacred  Day,  G.  F.  Genung,  AR,  Feb. 
Swinburne,  A.  S. ,  Inscri  itions  for  a  Pedestal,  FR,  Mar. 
Swiss  Referendum,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Hartt,  A,  Mar. 
Talleyrand  Memoirs,  CM,  Mar. 

Sir  C.  Dilke  on,  NAR,  Feb. 

H.  de  Bin-y  on,  Cos,  Feb. 
Tax,  The  General  Property,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Telegraph  Reforms,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  CR,  Mar, 
Temperance  and  the  Li(]uor  Traffic : 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  OD,  Jan. 


The  Catholic  Temperance  Movement,  Ir  ER.  Mar. 
Tennyson,  Lord,  Poem  by.  New  R,  Mar. 
Thames  Police,  A  Night  with,  Str,  Feb. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

Realism  on  the  Stage,  W.  J.  Lawrence,  WR,  Mar. 

The  Drama  of  the  Future,  Alfred  Hennequin,  A,  Mar. 

Beauty  on  the  French  Stage,  Edouard  Mahe,  Cos,  Mar. 
Theobald,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Ward  on.  Tin,  Mar. 

Theology :   Recent  Oxford  Theology,  F.  C.  Conybeare,  WTl,  Mar. 
Theosophy : 

Is  Theosophy  Pantheism?  Luc,  Feb. 

Theosophy  and  its  Evidences,  Mrs.  A.  Besant,  Luc,  Feb. 
Thoreau's  Gospel  of  Simplicity,  H.  S.  Salt,  Pater,  Mar. 
Tibet : 

Through  Eastern,  CM,  Mar. 

Women  of  Eastern,  LT,  Mar. 
Tobacco  Tax,  F.  L.  Olmstead,  Q.  J.  Eco,  Jan. 
Tolstoi,  Count  L.,  Nikolai  Palkin,  by,  Cos,  Feb. 
Toole,  J.  L. ,  Reminiscences  of,  Syd  Q,  Dec.  90. 
Touraine  Chateaux,  Cos,  Feb. 
Trade?  Can  England  keep  her,    Nat.  R.  Mar. 
Type- writing  as  an  Employment  for  Women,  LT,  Mar. 
Undercurrents  of  London  Life,  J.  Hall  Richardson,  CSJ,  Mar, 
Unemployed,  The  Problem  of  the,  W.  M.  Salter,  NEM,  Mar. 
United  States : 

The  Vanishing  Surplus,  Senator  J.  G.  Carlisle,  F,  Feb. 

The  Silver  Question  Again,  J.  Seligman,  NAR,  Feb. 

''A  Deliberative  Body,"  Speaker  Reed,  NAR,  Feb. 

Parliamentary  Obstruction,  H.  C.  Lodge,  NC,  Mar. 

The  Speaker  as  Premier,  A.  B.  Hart,  AM,  Mar. 

Is  Our  Nation  Defenceless?    T.  F.  Edmands,  NAR,  Mar. 

Our  National  Prosperity,  G.  H.  Hubbard,  NE,  Feb. 

Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  I.  B.  Richman,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Universities : 

State  University  in  America,  G.  E.  Howard,  AM,  Mar. 

Compulsory  Greek,  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mac,  Mar. 

Relation  of  Univi.  to  Community,  Dr.  C.  F.  Thwing,  Ed,  Mar. 

German  Theology  and  University,  F.  L.  Stevens,  NE,  Mar. 

Co-education  in  Swiss  Universities,  Flora  Bridges.  PS,  Feb. 

University  Extension  in  England,  R.  A.  Woods,  AR«  Mar. 
Vatican,  see  under  Catholic  Cnurch. 

Ventilation,  Warming  and  Lighting,  Douglas  Galton,  Hy,  Mar. 
Verein  flir  Sozialpolitik,  E.  von  Phiilippovich,  Q  J  Econ,  Jan. 
Verlaine,  Poet,  E.  Delille  on,  FR,  Mar. 
Villein  Tenure,  Character  of,  W.  J.  Ashley,  AAPS,  Mar. 
Voltaire  and  St.  Paul,  G.  Barnett  Smith  on,  S,  Mar. 
Voudu  Worship,  Maj.  A.  B.  Ellis,  PS,  Mar. 
Wallace,  Alfred  Russell,  on  Phantasms,  A,  Feb. 
Walpole,  Horace,  His  Twin  Wives,  TB,  Mar. 
War  Correspondent,  Story  of,  Frederic  Villiers,  Cos,  Mar. 
War,  Study  of,  Lord  Wolseley  on,  USM,  Mar. 
Ward,  Wilfred,  New  Phase  in  Religious  Controversy,  Pater,  Mar. 
Water:  Is  Thames  Water  Fit  to  Drink?  Hy,  Mar. 
Water  Supply  of  London,  Thos.  H.  Farrer,  New  R,  Mar. 
Welshmen  in  the  United  States,  T.  L.  James,  Cos,  Feb. 
Wesley,  John,  Centenary  of  his  Death: 

R.  D.  Urlin  on,  NH,  Mar. 

Dr.  Stephenson  on.  Sun  M,  Mar. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  on,  NC,  Mar. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  on,  C  R,  Mar. 

R.  E.  Prothero  on,  GW,  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  Telford  on,  Fi,  Mar. 

Evangelist  and  Reformer,  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard,  OD,  Mar. 
Wessex  Folk,  T.  Hardy,  Harp,  Mar. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Sun.  M,  Mar. 
Whist :  America  Leads  at  Whist,  and  their  History,  Harp,  Mar. 
White,  Richard  Grant,  F.  P.  Church  on,  AM,  Mar. 
Whitman,  W^alt,  Poem  by — ''  Old  Age  Echoes,"  Lipp,  Mar, 
Wilde,  Oscar,  His  Preface  to  ''Dorian  Gray,"  FR,  Mar. 
Window  Gardening,  Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott,  NEM,  Mar. 
Winters,  Hard,  CJ,  Mar. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  on  the  Study  of  War,  USM,  Mar. 
Women  and  Women's  Work : 

Women's  Work  in  Science,  S.  A.  Underwood,  NEM,  Feb. 

Typewriting  as  an  Employment  for  Women,  LT,  Mar. 

Women  Clerks  in  New  York,  Marquise  Clara  Lanza,  Cos,  Feb. 

Hospital  Nursing,  see  under  Nurses. 

Women's  Sphere  from  a  German  Standpoint,  Chaut,  Mar. 

Colleges  for  Women,  MP,  IMar. 

Women  of  India,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  NC,  Mar. 

Women  in  Eastern  Tibet,  LT,  Mar. 

Why  Women  Marry,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  NAR,  Mar. 
Woodcocks  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  CJ,  Mar.  ♦ 

Woodcraft,  J.  Watson  on,  Nat  R,  Mar. 

Wyatt's  Sonnets  and  their  Sources,  E.  B.  Brownlow,  PL,  Mar, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Proper  Place  of,  in  Educational  Field,  M.  T.  Earns, 

Ed,  Feb. 
Yacht  Building,  Evolution  in,  M.  R.  Schuyler  O,  Mar. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Q^^  Americans  would  be  sadly  lacking  in  his- 
Antipodai  torical  imagination  and  in  a  proper  sense 
ousins.  ^£  regard  for  men  of  their  own  race,  if  they 
forgot  to  take  note  of  the  important  political  events 
that  have  been  happening  lately  in  the  southern  tem- 
perate zone.  The  colonists  of  South  Africa,  under  the 
gallant  leadership  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  are  rapidly 
winning  control  of  a  great  territory  that  is  destined  to 
become  the  home  of  millions  of  men  of  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  who  will  govern  themselves  after  the  fashion  of 
Americans.  But  Australia  is  already  the  native  land 
of  several  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  they  are 
now  engaged  in  the  interesting  task  of  adopting  what 
is  practically  an  American  federal  constitution  for 
their  series  of  colonies.  These  have,  thus  far,  de- 
veloped as  politically  distinct  communities  ;  yet,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  original  American  colonies,  a 
national  character  has  been  evolving  itself  out  of  the 
common  conditions  of  the  new  environment.  Aus- 
tralia remains  a  part  of  the  Queen's  realm  ;  but  the 
Australians  are  essentially  a  nation.  They  are  no 
longer,  as  at  first,  merely  scattered  groups  of  English 
or  Scotch  settlers,  remote  from  one  another  and  with- 
out community  of  interest.  They  have  been  multi- 
plying rapidly,  adjusting  themselves  to  the  regions 
they  occupy,  building  cities  and  connecting  them 
with  railroads,  attacking  social  and  administrative 
problems  in  novel  and  original  ways,  and  working 
out  a  national  life  and  a  public  order  of  their  own. 
In  many  things  they  are  more  like  Americans,  in 
many  other  things  they  are  more  like  Englishmen, 
and  in  still  many  things  they  are  like  neither.  They 
are  free  from  the  caste  spirit  that  still  pervades 
Church  and  State  in  England,  and  they  have  far 
more  of  the  spirit  of  democratic  "solidarity"  than 
Americans  possess.  With  us,  the  individual  initia- 
tive is  so  strong  that  the  organized  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  relatively  feeble,  and  public  action  is 
comparatively  inefficient.  The  Australians  order 
their  common  concerns  more  vigorously  and  ably,  and 
order  their  private  concerns  with  less  consummate 
skill  and  effect.  Considering  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  younger  and  far  less  highly  developed  people,  it  is 


nevertheless  possible  that  we  in  America  have  as 
much  to  learn  from  the  Australians  as  we  have  to 
teach  them.  Many  of  their  municipal  and  industrial 
experiences  are  intensely  interesting. 

The  term  Australasia,  as  distinguished  from 
Australia,  of  which  it  is  inclusive,  covers,  in  a  more 
or  less  indefinite  way,  numerous  islands  in  the  South 
Seas.  It  always  embraces  the  British  islands  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  which  are  separate 
colonies,  enjoying  representative  institutions.  The 
great  continental  island  of  Australia  is  divided 
among  five  colonies — or  ' '  States  ' '  as  we  must  hence- 
forth call  them — namely,  Queensland,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia  and  West  Australia. 
These  have,  altogether,  a  population  of  from  three  to 
four  millions.  There  are,  in  all  the  islands  and  parts 
of  the  Australasian  regions,  including  New  Zealand, 
more  than  four  millions  of  people  of  British  birth  or 
descent.  And  the  number  increases  rapidly  both  by 
immigration  and  by  ordinary  growth. 


Australasian 
Federation. 


For  years  there  has  been  in  contemplation 
a  federal  union  of  these  colonies.  A 
loose,  temporary  scheme  of  quasi -union 
was  made  possible  in  1883  by  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  which  authorized  the  existence  of  an 
Australasian  Federal  Council--a  small  joint  committee 
representing  the  colonial  governments,  and  exercis- 
ing a  very  limited  control  over  certain  subjects.  But 
several  of  the  colonies  withheld  from  it  altogether.  In 
February,  1890,  upon  the  initial  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  there  was  held  at  Melbourne  a  Federation 
Conference,  in  which  all  the  colonies  of  Australia 
were  represented,  as  well  as  New  Zealand,  Tasmania 
and  Fiji.  It  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  union  of  the  colonies 
under  one  legislative  and  executive  govei'bment,  and 
took  steps  for  the  holding  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

That  convention  has  now  been  held,  has  done  its 
work  harmoniously,  and  has  adjourned  to  secure  for 
its  federal  scheme  the  ratification  of  the  several  colo- 
nies, and  the  authorization  of  the  British  Parliament. 
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Nobody  doubts  the  acquiescence  of  Westminster,  and 
the  work  of  the  convention,  which  assembled  at  Syd- 
ney on  March  2,  may  be  regarded  as  a  finalitj^  The 
' '  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ' '  is  henceforth  a 
practical  entity,  and  it  will  play  a  role  of  vast  conse- 
quence in  its  half  of  the  world. 

New  Zealand  seems  not  to  have  participated  in  the 
convention,  deeming  it  best  to  remain  outside,  while 


nies,  whether  by  means  of  land  carriage  or  coastal  navi- 
gation, shall  be  absolutely  free. 

"  3.  Power  and  authority  to  impose  customs  duties  and 
duties  of  excise  upon  goods  subject  to  customs  duties,  and 
to  offer  bounties,  shall  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Parliament,  subject  to  such  disposal 
of  the  revenues  thus  derived  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

"  4.  The  military  and  naval  defence  of  Australia  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  Federal  forces  under  one  command." 
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heartily  advising  the  union  of  the  colonies  in  the 
main  island  and  the  adhesion  to  them  of  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Tasmania.  But  it  is  expected  that 
New  Zealand  will  ultimately  enter  the  federation, 
and  that  several  remoter  British  possessions,  now 
Crown  colonies,  will,  in  time,  develop  to  the  condi- 
tion of  ' '  States  ' '  and  be  admitted  to  the  union. 
The  keynote  of  what  has  been  the  most  notable  fed- 
eral convention  since  the  formation  of  the  American 
constitution  in  1787,  was  struck  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
the  presiding  officer,  in  his  toast,  ' '  One  People,  One 
Destiny;"  and  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty -five 
representatives  of  the  participating  colonies  were 
remarkably  free  from  dissensions.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention,  as 
embodying  the  principles  on  which  the  Federation 
of  Australia  must  be  established  : 

"1.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
several  existing  Colonies  shall  remain  intact,  except  in  re- 
spect to  such  surrenders  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
National  Federal  Government. 

"  2.  Trade  and  intercourse  between  the  federated  colo- 


The  preamble  to  the  second  part  of  Sir 
CoS/iMfL.  Henry  Parkes's  motion— "  That,   subject 

to  these  and  other  necessary  provisions, 
the  Convention  approves  the  framing  of  a  Federal 
Constitution  which  shall  establish  ' ' — having  been 
agreed  to,  the  first  serious  debate  took  place  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Senate.  As  the  example  of  the  United 
States  was  followed  in  allotting  equal  representation 
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in  the  Senate  to  all  the  federating  States,  the  small 
States  wished  to  strengthen  its  authority,  while  the 
larger  States  insisted  upon  confirming  the  real  power 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  latter  view 
ultimately  gained  acceptance,  and  the  clause  as 
finally  amended  passed  as  follows  : 

"  The  Federal  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  the  former  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  from  each  colony,  to  be  elected 
by  a  system  which  shall  provide  for  a  periodical  retire- 
ment of  one-third  of  the  members,  thereby  securing  to  the 
body  itself  perpetual  existence  combined  with  definite 
responsibility  to  the  electors  ;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  population 
basis,  and  to  possess  sole  powers  in  originating  all  bills, 
appropriating  revenue,  or  imposing  taxation." 

The  equal  representation  of  constituent  States,  re- 
gardless of  their  comparative  importance,  creates  ob- 
jections which  can  only  be  overcome  by  minimizing 
the  privileges  and  authority  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  not 
even  a  system  which  gives  equal  voice  to  Vermont 
and  New  York  in  the  American  Senate,  or  to  Western 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales  in  the  Australasian 
Senate,  is  anything  like  sq  absurd  as  the  constitution 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

It  w^as  found  comparatively  easy  for  colonies  which 
have  hitherto  differed  radically  in  practice  and  opin 
ion  upon  the  question  of  protection,  to  compromise 
upon  the  American  basis  of  absolute  internal  free- 
trade,  with  external  tariff's  adjusted  by  the  Federal 
Parliament.  In  some  respects,  the  form  of  the  new 
government  is  more  like  that  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  than  like  that  of  the  United  States.  But  upon 
the  whole  it  is  our  model  that  has  been  followed. 


The 


The  world's  attention  has  in  these  past 
Nicaragua  w^eeks  been  especially  called  to  the  prog- 
"""  ■  ress  that  the  American  Nicaragua  Canal 
Company  is  making  with  its  construction  work. 
For  more  than  a  generation  our  government  has  fore- 
seen the  necessity  of  a  water  passage  across  the  Cen- 
tral American  neck  that  joins  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  repeated  expeditions  sent  out  under  govern - 
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ment  auspices  had  long  ago  satisfied  American  minds 
that  the  one  feasible  place  for  such  a  waterway  was 
to  be  found  in  Nicaragua,  through  a  utilization  of 
the  Nicaragua  Lake  and,  for  some  distance,  of  rivers 
on  either  side  of  the  lake.  If  Lesseps  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  been  willing  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
the  far  better  informed  and  more  practical  engineers 
and  capitalists  of  the  United  States,  their  ill-fated 
enterprise  would  never  have  been  undertaken.  The 
only  possible  basis  upon  which  a  canal  could  have 
been  justified  at  Panama  was,  and  always  must  be, 
the  basis  of  an  open,  tide-level  passage.     Lesseps  was 
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opposed  to  the  idea  of  locks.  Americans  declared 
that  the  mountain  torrents  of  Panama  would  make  a 
tide -level  canal  impossible  to  protect,  except  at 
almost  inconceivable  expense  for  works  to  divert 
the  Chagres  River.  Lesseps  blithely  ignored  these 
difficulties  until  he  had  spent,    upon  a  mere  begin- 
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ning,  far  more  than  his  original  estimates  for  the 
whole  canal.  Then  without  any  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  fatal  error,  he  changed  his  plans  and 
decided  upon  a  canal  with  locks.  But  the  change 
was  a  confession  of  hopeless  failure ;  for  Panama 
could  only  have  been  chosen  upon  the  theory  of  a 
straight,  tide -level  cut. 

The  abandoned  dredges  of  Panama  are  now  effi- 
ciently at  work  upon  the  excavations  for  the  Nicara- 
gua canal.  The  route  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  will 
be  169  miles,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  will  be 
entirely  artificial.  Six  locks  will  be  required  ;  but 
the  modern  ship-canal  lock — of  enormous  size  and 
operated  by  powerful  machinery — offers  very  slight 
obstruction  or  delay  to  navigation. 

To  attain  the  level  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  ship  will 
be  lifted,  in  three  successive  locks,  a  total  distance 
of  112  feet.  The  descent  to  Brito  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  effected  by  means  of  two  locks.  No  serious  engi- 
neering obstacles  of  any  description  oppose  the  work 
that  Chief  Engineer  Menocal  has  in  liand,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  financial  difficulties  will  retard 
the  operations  of  the  Company  of  which  Ex-Senator 
Warner  Miller  of  New  York  is  president.  The  con- 
cession granted  by  the  Nicaraguan  government  has 


ten  years  longer  to  run,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  three  or  four  years  should  not  witness  the  com- 
pletion of  the  enterprise. 

The  great  development  of  California  and  ' '  the 
coast  ' '  makes  the  new  canal  important  above  all  else 
as  essentially  a  part  of  our  coast  line,  and  an  avenue 
of  the  coasting  trade.  But  it  will  also  tend  to 
enormously  revive  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan, 
while  it  will  increase  many  fold  our  traffic — not  only 
from  Atlantic  ports,  but  also  from  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston — with  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Europe  has  far  less  need  of  this  passageway,  because 
the  Suez  Canal  affords  a  very  direct  course  to  Aus- 
tralia and  a  tolerably  direct  one  to  India,  China  and 
Japan.  But  the  Nicaragua  passage  will  have  its  full 
share  of^the  traffic  of  all  countries,  and  will  play  no 
small  part  in  the  advancement  of  human  intercourse 
and  the  growth  of  international  peace  and  amity. 

j^^  The  reason  why  the  Behring  Sea  question 
Behring  Sea  is  particularly  acute  just  now  is  perhaps 
(jues  ion.  ^^^  commonly  understood.  The  facts  of 
the  situation  are  these  :  The  close  season,  which  must 
be  maintained  if  the  tribe  of  fur-bearing  seals  is  not 
to  be  exterminated,  should  last  through  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August.  More  than  one  hundred 
vessels  are  now  in  the  North  Pacific  equipped  for 
a  crusade  against  the  seals  during  this  forbidden 
period.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  prepared  to 
catch  the  seal  in  narrow  straits  between  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  as  they  pass  to  their  breeding  haunts. 
Nearly  all  of  these  vessels  are  Canadian  and  bear  the 
British  flag.  A  very  few  of  them  sail  under  that  of 
the  United  States.  Two  or  three  of  them  pertain  to 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  If  these  adven- 
turous i^oachers  are  permitted  to  have  their  way  for 
this  one  summer  alone  they  wnll  have  made  an  end, 
practically,  of  the  seal  industry  for  all  time.  The 
British  government,  unfortunately,  avoids  action  in 
concert  with  the  United  States  government  for  the 
solution  of  the  really  vital  points  in  the  Behring  Sea 
question.  The  American  government  is  anxious, 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  seal  industry,  that 
the  close  season  should  somehow  be  maintained. 
The  piratical  sealers  are  preparing  for  a  lively  sum- 
mer campaign,  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  so 
numerous,  and  further  that  the  diplomatic  question 
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between  the  American  and  the  Britisli  governments 
is  at  such  a  stage,  that  the  United  States,  with  its 
revenue  steamers,  cannot  interfere  with  their  poach- 
ing without  precipitating  an  armed  conflict  between 
America  and  Great  Britain.  They  assume  that  they 
will  probably  be  able  to  do  a  prosperous  business  with 
comparatively  little  molestation.  It  is  not  generally 
known  how  small  was  the  catch  of  seals  by  the  char- 
tered company  which  operates  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  government,  in  the  last  season. 
Unless  something  is  done  with  promptness  the  seals 
will  be  exterminated.  All  that  the  United  States 
authorities  have  done  which  foreign  governments 
can  possibly  criticise  has  been  to  exercise  that 
peculiar  authority  that  has  seemed  to  pertain  to 
this  government  to  police  the  Behring  Sea  in  the 
close  season,  and  thus  to  prevent  whai  would  inevi- 
tably have  occurred  before  this  time  if  such  author- 
ity had  not  been  exercised,  namely,  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  fur-bearing  seals.  This  protec- 
tion of  the  breeding  animals  has  been  exercised  just 
as  stringently  against  American  as  against  Canadian 
adventurers,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  justified  from 
every  point  of  view. 

The  Real  ^^^^  question  would  have  been  adjusted 
Cause      two  or  three  years  ago,  upon  the  perfectly 

of  Delay,  satisfactory  j^lan  of  a  joint  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Russia 
concurring  therein,  but  for  the  fact  that  Canadian 
views  and  British  views  do  not  happen  to  coincide, 
and  that  Canadian  views  have  expression  only 
through  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
The  Canadians  are  destroying  the  Alaskan  seal  fish- 
ery as  fast  as  they  possibly  can.  If  their  depredations 
should  be  as  sweeping  this  coming  summer  as 
the  preparations  at  Vancouver  threaten,  there 
will  be  no  seal  industry  left  to  argue  about, 
and  the  American  government  will  have  been 
deprived  of  a  property'  which  has  paid  it  an 
income  upon  many  millions,  while  private  Ameri- 
can capitalists  with  their  employees  will  have 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  many  millions 
more.  Arbitration  is  an  admirable  thing ;  but 
before  the  two  governments  have  finished  negoti- 
ating about  the  preliminaries  of  arbitration,  the 
seals  will  all  have  been  destroyed  by  wholesale 
attacks  upon  them  as  they  pass  to  the  breeding 
islands.  Under  the  circumstances  there  seems  to  be 
hardh'  any  other  self-respecting  course  for  the 
American  government  to  adopt  than  to  inform  the 
British  government  that  steps  must  be  instantly 
taken  to  protect  the  approaching  close  season  ;  and 
England  should  be  asked  to  join  the  United  States  in 
guarding  the  seal  tribe  against  impending  extermi- 
nation. It  ought  to  be  easy  for  the  two  governments 
to  agree  that  seal-taking  should  be  suspended  alto- 
gether, on  land  and  at  sea,  until  all  points  at  issue 
could  be  agreed  upon  in  some  fair  way.  If  Great 
Britain  should  decline  to  accept  so  reasonable  an 
arrangement,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  clear  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  attempt,  as  heretofore,  to  enforce 


the  close  season,  regardless  of  consequences,  notifica- 
tion having  been  duly  given  to  all  the  world. 


As  to 

the 

Arbitration. 


More  and  more  clearly  will  it  become 
evident  every  year  that  the  question 
which  dominates  every  other  question 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
English-speaking  world — the  Empire  and  the  Repub- 
lic. Their  rivalry  has  been  the  deciding  issue  in  the 
Canadian  elections,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  inten- 
sifying the  British  difficulty  with  Newfoundland. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  make  itself  felt  in  Central  and 
Southern  America.  The  difficulty  in  the  far  north- 
ern Pacific  seemed  to  be  temporarily  shelved  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  acceptance  of  Mr.  Blaine's  offer  to  send 
the  sealing  difficulty  to  arbitration.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's dispatch  (February  21st)  is  a  tolerably  inci- 
sive state  paper.  The  following  are  the  questions 
which  Mr.  Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury  agree  should 
go  before  the  arbitrator  : 

1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea,  now  known  as 
the  Behring  Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fish- 
eries therein,  did  Russia  assert  and  exercise  prior  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  ? 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain  ? 

3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Behring 
Sea  included  in  the  phrase  "  Pacific  Ocean,""  as  used  in  the 
Treaty  of  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  '? 

4.  What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea 
outside  the  ordinary  territorial  limits  ? 

Mr,  Blaine  proposed  to  refer  other  questions  to  arbi- 
tration. Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  American 
view  on  one  of  them,  that  which  asserts  that  all  Rus- 
sia's rights  passed  unimpaired  to  the  United  States, 
but  he  objects  to  submit  the  other  points  to  the  arbi- 
trator. Lord  Salisbury  wrote  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  refer  the  general  question  of  a  close  time  to 
arbitration,  but  that  the  terms  of  reference  should 
not  beg  the  question  in  favor  of  the  special  and  ab- 
normal rights  claimed  by  the  United  States.  He 
concludes  by  asking  that  the  arbitrator  should  be 
empowered  to  award  damages  to  British  sealers  if  it 
was  decided  they  had  been  seized  without  warrant  in 
international  law.  Arbitration,  then,  being  con- 
ceded, the  question  arises  as  to  who  shall  be  arbitra- 
tor. On  the  principle  of  finding  some  one  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter  in  dispute,  a  Swiss 
arbitrator  is  suggested.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the 
English-speaking  states  that  they  should  need  to  go  to 
a  foreigner  to  settle  their  disputes.  A  judge  from  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  a  representative 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  should  be  empowered  to  select  a^  president — say 
an  Australian,  or  an  American  like  James  Russell 
Lowell — ought  to  be  able  to  settle  the  matter  without 
invoking  the  aid  of  a  foreigner. 

So  many  are  the  points,  present  and  prospective, 
at  which  British  and  American  interests  are  likely 
to  clash  in  such  a  way  as  to  need  adjudication,  that  it 
would  seem  high  time  to  devise  a  usual  method  or  a 
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permanent  tribunal  for  the  final  arbitrament  of  all 
controversies  between  these  two  great  governments. 
Old-fashioned  diplomacy  is  almost  worthless  as  a 
means  in  such  cases,  and  the  arbitration  that  invokes 
continental  princes  is  not  satisfactory  to  anybody 
concerned. 


Newfound- 


The   New^foundland   government,   having 
land       negotiated  a  convention  which  gave  to 
Affairs,      ^j^g  United  States  privileges  in  Newfound- 
land denied  to  the  Canadian  or  British  vessels,  has 
found     its     convention     disallowed     by    Downing 
Street,  at  the  direct  instance  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment.     While    the    Newfoundlanders  were  yet 
smarting  from  this  sacrifice  of  their  interests  to  those 
of  the  Dominion,  they  were  still  further  aroused  by 
the  decision  of  the  British  government  to  refer  the 
whole  vexed  question  in  dispute  between  the  Colony 
and  France  to  arbitrators.     Newfoundland  protested 
against  the   inclusion  of  ' '  the  question  of  the  lob- 
ster ' '    in   the   issues  submitted  to  arbitration.     To 
make  matters  worse,  the  Newfoundland  courts  gave 
judgment,  quite  correctly  it  seems,  against  the  Brit- 
ish naval  officer  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  British 
fort   in   closing  a  factor}^   in   accordance  with  the 
provisions   of  the  modus  vivendi.     Downing  Street 
thereupon  promptly  introduced  a  bill  giving  them 
power  to  enforce  their  treaty   obligations  in  New- 
foundland.     Thereupon    ensued    a  pretty  hubbub. 
' '  Newfoundland   sacrificed   to   Canada  !  "      "  New- 
foundland coerced  by  Downing  Street !  "      "  Down 
Avith  the  Imperial  connection  !  "     "  Hurrah  for  Inde- 
pendence !  "       "  Long  live  the   Republic  !  ' '      New- 
foundland  lies   in  the   region  of   icebergs,    but  on 
occasion  its  inhabitants — many  of  whom  are  Irish — 
can  wax  as  hot  and  as  red  as  their  own  lobsters  when 
they  are  boiled.      It   remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Ministerial  soft-sawder,  and  a  promise  to  guarantee 
a  railway  loan  of  £2, 000, 000,  w^ll  mollify  the  indig- 
nant fishermen.     The  British  government  has  pru- 
dently suspended  all  action  until  the  principal  polit- 
ical men  of  the  island,  who  have  gone  to  London  for 
that  purpose,  shall  have  had  full  opportunity  to  state 
their  case.     The  French,  meanwhile,  are  in  ill-con- 
cealed glee  over  the  British  embarrassment.     New- 
foundland threatens  to  rebel,   and  throw  herself  in 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  if  certain  things  are 
not  done,  chief  of  which  is  to  be  by  some  means  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  French  right  to  lobster  and 
other  fishing  privileges  upon  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land.    But  the  French  propose  to  cling  stubbornly  to 
those  treaty-rights,  as  a  leverage  to  use  against  Eng- 
land in  Egypt.     If,   forsooth,  the  Briton  will  betake 
liimself,  bag  and  baggage,  away  from  Egypt,  where 
he  has  no  peculiar  or  prescriptive  right  to  be,  the 
Gaul  will   doubtless  be  willing  to  withdraw  from 
Newfoundland,  where  he  has  indubitable  prescript- 
ive rights.     For  the  present  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  Newfoundland 
and  the  United  States.      The  Canadian  government 
is  hoping  by  a  sort  of  moral  coercion  to  bring  New- 
foundland into  the  Dominion. 


o  ^-  •  The  extraordinary  behavior  of  the  Italian 
and  government  in  its  treatment  of  a  question 
Blame,  calling  for  no  international  notice  what- 
soever, has  been  the  most  important  topic  of  the 
month  in  the  United  States.  There  is  as  yet  no  evi- 
dence accessible  to  show  that  any  of  the  prisoners 
massacred  at  New  Orleans  were  subjects  of  Italy.  It 
is  not  denied  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  them  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  question 
of  their  allegiance  was  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
attack  upon  them.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  im- 
pression that  two  of  the  victims  were  not  naturalized  ; 
but  there  is  also  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  one 
of  them  was  a  bandit  and  the  other  a  murderer  in 
Sicily,  and  that  they  came  to  this  country,,  like  so 
many  of  their  compatriots,  as  fugitives  from  justice. 
They  were  residents  of  New  Orleans,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  authentically  claimed  for  either  of  them 
that  there  was  any  intention  to  return  to  Italy,  or 
any  disposition  to  maintain  allegiance  to  the  Italian 
k  government.  These  men  had  come  to  America  as 
immigrants,  either  to  enjoy  the  incomparably  su- 
perior industrial  and  political  advantages  that  this 
country  affords,  or  else  to  escape  the  harsh  justice  of 
Italy  and  prey  more  profitably  upon  our  richer  and 
more  tolerant  community.  Italy's  pretence  of  indig- 
nation and  of  concern  for  these  men  is  both  impu- 
dent and  hypocritical.  They  belonged  to  bands  and 
societies  whose  members  are  shot  on  sight  like  dogs 
by  the  military  police  of  Italy  as  a  part  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country  for  attaining  something  like 
order.  It  is  hard  enough  for  us  to  endure  the  evils 
that  we  suffer  from  the  mistaken  policy  by  which  we 
have  allowed  our  country  to  be  made  a  dumping- 
ground  for  the  scum  of  Europe  ;  but;  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  country  as  Italy  assumes  to  hold 
us  to  account  for  the  fate  of  her  refugee  criminals 
who  have  cursed  our  communities  with  their  mur- 
derous presence,  the  American  spirit  shows  some 
signs  of  awakenment. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  boastful  talk  of  Italian 
ironclads  shelling  our  seaports,  nor  is  it  agreeable  to 
have  our  government  insulted  through  diplomatic 
communications.  The  withdrawal  of  Baron  Fava 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  scandalous  dis- 
courtesy to  America.  Mr.  Blaine  has  shown  the  ut- 
most forbearance  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Italian  premier,  and  the  whole  world  knows  that 
he  is  wholly  in  the  right.  In  the  early  future,  he 
will  have  completed  inquiries  showing  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  New  Orleans  victims,  and  also  giving 
their  records  in  Italy  and  in  this  countiy.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Blaine  may  not  allow 
the  conventionalities  of  diplomatic  intercourse  to 
prevent  his  making  a  statement  so  full,  sharp,  and 
clear  that  all  Europe  may  understand  that  this  coun- 
try is  now  disposed  to  examine,  far  more  curiously 
than  ever  before,  into  the  quality  and  character  of 
immigrants.  There  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
war  with  Italy,  and  Signor  Rudini  has  been  guilty  of 
trifling  with  the  American  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  himself  at  home.     He  has  not 
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even  a  remote  idea  of  attacking  America,  and  he 
fully  understands  that  America  is  not  in  a  position 
to  attack  even  a  third-rate  power  ;  so  that  he  clearly 
understands  that  he  can  play  his  game  of  diplomatic 
bluff  to  loud  applause  in  the  galleries,  so  to  speak, 
without  danger  of  igniting  a  single  grain  of  powder. 

^^  It  is  no  part  of  a  proper  American  self- 
Amefican    respect  to  enjoy  such  treatment ;  and  it  is 

""^'  obvious  that  the  existence  of  a  first-class 
American  navy  would  have  altered  the  situation 
complet(ly.  In  no  way  would  the  very  extensive  re- 
habilitation of  our  fleet  endanger  international  peace 
and  good-will.  As  world-affairs  now  outline  them- 
selves, one  of  the  best  guarantees  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress would  be  an  American  navy  that  should  help 
to  make  world-order  and  international  justice  re- 
spected. Fortunately,  both  great  American  parties 
are  committed  to  the  policy  of  building  a  navy,  and 
the  work  is  progressing  with  commendable  rapidity. 
But  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  earlier  theories  as 
to  abstention  from  participation  in  any  but  western- 
hemisphere  affairs,  is  becoming  too  deeply  concerned 
in  all  the  interests  of  the  planet  to  delay  any  longer 
the  construction  of  a  navy  that  shall  carry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  into  every  port  and  add  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence and  diplomatic  efTficiency  of  the  American 
government.  This  Italian  affair  will  have  been  a 
boon  to  the  United  States  if  it  shall  have  aroused  a 
livelier  patriotism  and  a  stronger  determination  that 
our  government  must  be  in  position  to  maintain  its 
self-respect  and  to  protect  itself  against  wanton 
insult. 

y^g  Another  advantage  that  this  country  is 
Immigration  likely  to  reap  from  the  Rudini  correspon- 
^^"^'  dence  following  the  New  Orleans  outbreak 
is  a  general  willingness  to  treat  more  firmly  and  sen- 
sibly the  immigration  question,  and  also  an  apparent 
disposition  to  face  anew  the  question  of  naturaliza- 
tion. Since  the  Mafia  massacre,  there  has  been  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coke  district  a  collision  between 
hundreds  of  striking  Hungarians  and  the  local  mili- 
tia, several  Hungarians  having  been  shot.  Thus  far 
the  Austro-Hungarian  government  has  not  seen  fit  to 
make  anj^  imperious  demands  upon  the  government 
at  Washington.  But  the  American  people  will  soon 
begin  to  make  very  urgent  demands  for  a  restriction 
or  a  careful  sifting  of  immigration.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  scientific-statistical 
point  of  view.  Why  should  they  consent  to  spoil 
their  breed  of  pedigree-stock  by  allowing  the  intro- 
duction of  the  refuse  of  the  murder-breeds  of  South- 
ern Europe?  In  Egypt,  one  person  in  every  12,000  is 
assassinated  every  year.  In  Italy,  the  proportion  is 
nearly  as  high,  being  8.05  to  every  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  proportion  of  England,  Whitechapel  not- 
with.standing,  is  0.40.  Why  should  the  English - 
speaking  Republic  allow  the  unlimited  introduction 
of  this  murder-strain  into  the  blood  of  its  citizens? 
At  present,  the  tide  is  unchecked.  On  March  17th,  a 
terrible  catastrophe  in  Gibraltar  Bay  further  reminded 
us  of  the  flood  of  Italian  immigration  that  is  pouring 


into  the  United  Statas.  A  British  steamer — Utopia 
what  irony  there  is  in  the  title  ! — with  880  Italian  pas- 
sengers on  board,  attempted  to  anchor  in  the  bay  as 
the  south-wester  was  blowing  hard,  and  a  tremendous 
sea  swept  her  decks.  The  current  and  the  wind  drove 
her  br<jadside-down  upon  the  ram  of  the  ironclad 
Anson.  The  great  iron  beak  tore  open  the  steamer's 
side,  and  in  five  minutes  the  vessel,  with  all  her 
crowd  of  Italians,  went  down  in  the  sight  of  the 
English  fleet.  Ever5"thing  was  done  that  human 
valor  could  do  to  save  the  living  freight  of  the  doomed 
Utopia,  but  more  than  600  perished.  The  remainder 
have  now  reached  New  York. 


Prince 


The   death  of  Prince  Napoleon,   the  Red 
Napoleon.    Bonaparte,  reminds  us  of  the  limitations 

of  the  law  of  heredity.  The  Corsican 
corporal,  whose  genius  prostrated  Europe  before  the 
feet  of  the  Revolution,  belonged  to  a  notable  family, 
but  although  all  the  Napoleons  have  been  distin- 
guished, none  of  them  have  shown  the  remotest  trace 
of  the  peculiar  power  which  made  the  First  Napoleon 
at  once  the  idol  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  Prince 
Napoleon  died  at  Rome  on  the  evening  of  March  17th. 
He  had  the  Napoleonic  countenance,  but  his  physical 
resemblance  to  his  uncle  was  but  a  mask.  Behind 
that  there  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  cynicism 
and  brutality  and  intellect  of  the  Bonapartes,  but  of 
the  military  talent  not  an  iota  and  as  little  political 
genius.  Plon-Plon,  Avho  ate  sausages  on  Good  Friday 
to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful,  made  his  peace  with 
the  Church  within  a  few^  hours  of  his  death,  but  he 
never  made  his  peace  with  his  countrymen.  They 
hated  and  despised  him  to  such  an  extent  that,  when 
the  Zulu  spears  made  him  the  heir  of  the  Imperial 
tradition,  they  buried  the  Empire  in  his  reputation 
as  in  a  grave.  To  his  second  son,  who  is  mentioned 
in  his  will  as  the  inheritor  of  the  dynastic  preten- 
sions, his  recommendation  is  like  the  decimal  point 
in  arithmetic.  Meanwhile,  there  is  much  comfort 
to  be  derived  from  the  reflection  that  the  French 
Republic  is  now  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  there  is  henceforth  practically  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  dynastic  claimants  or  reactionary 
conspiracies. 
Napoleon    Hardly  had  Prince  Napoleon  been  laid  to 

rest    in    the    royal     mausoleum     at     La 

Superga,  near  Turin,  than  the  Marquis  of 
Villeneuve,  a  relative  and  friend  of  the  deceased, 
published  in  the  Figaro  a  very  remarkable  stoiy  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck, 
immediately  before  the  Austro- Prussian  war  of  1866. 
The  Marquis  says  that  Prince  Napoleon  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  ascertain 
what  Bismarck  was  driving  at.  The  Prussian  seems 
to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the,  occasion,  and 

"in  twenty  minutes,  with  great  spirit,  M.  de  Bismarck 
set  forth  the  following  plan :  '  Germany  to  achieve  her 
unity  and  ally  herself  with  France.  The  two  nations, 
closely  bound  together,  to  drive  Russia  back  to  her 
Steppes,  to  make  Hungary  the  pivot  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire and  open  to  it  free  access  to  Constantinople  :  to  de- 
prive England  of  her  colonies  and  make  them  the  recep- 


and 
Bismarck 
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tacle  for  the  overflowing  population  of  Germany  and 
France  ;  and  to  reduce  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  to  the  rank  of  mere  satellites.'  " 

To  tempt  France,  Bismarck  suggested  first  Geneva, 
then  Luxembourg,  and  finally,  when  Napoleon  asked 
for  the  Rheine,  offered  Belgium.  ' '  What  about  Eng- 
land ?  ' '  said  Napoleon. 

"  Count  Bismarck. — '  England  I  Well,  if  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can cotton  planter,  or  an  Indian  Rajah,  what  the  English 
might  think  I  should  be  bound  to  take  into  very  serious 
account.  But  I  am  a  great  Continental  Power,  and  sim- 
ply ignore  England.  What  can  she  do  ?  She  uiSij  be  able 
to  send  out  eighty  thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  say, 
at  the  outside,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  she 
cannot  possibly  mobilize  a  greater  number.  Are  we  not 
strong  enough,  you  and  we  together,  to  drive  them  into 
the  Channel  ? '  " 

Prince  Napoleon's  reply  to  this  edifying  observa- 
tion was  to  say  that  he  should  sum  up  their  conver- 
sation to  the  Emperor  as  follows  :  "  M.  de  Bismarck 
has  proposed  to  us  a  burglary  on  a  very  large  scale. 
As  we  cannot  hand  him  over  to  the  police,  let  us  join 
him  and  share  the  plunder. ' '  Bismarck  laughed 
loudly,  and  shook  hands,  saying :  ' '  You,  at  all 
events,  do  understand  me. ' '  Bismarck  certainly 
understood  his  visitor. 


It    would     be    difficult    to    conceive    a 
contrast    than  that   which   ex- 


PRINCE  JEROME   NAPOLEON. 


Windthorst's 

Last  greater 
omen  s.  ^^^^  between  the  Epicurean  cynic  who 
inherited  all  the  selfishness  of  the  Napoleons  and  the 
brave,  honest,  public-spirited  little  Ultramontane, 
Herr  Windthorst,  whose  death  last  month  was  little 
short  of  a  public  calamity.  Germany  has  few  great 
parliamentary  figures,  but  Windthorst  was  one  of 
them.  The  little  ' '  Pearl  of  Meppen' '  for  years  had 
led  with  consummate  ability  and  unimpeachable 
honesty  the  "  Pope's  Brass  Band"  in  the  Reichstag. 
He  was  worth  more  to  the  Catholic  Church  than 
many  a  cardinal,  and  his  death  leaves  a  gap  which 
no  one  at  present  seems  able  to  fill.  He  was  a  Han- 
overian, but  he  was  also  a  German,  and  the  German 
Empire  could  well  have  spared  many  a  supporter 
rather  than  this  intrepid  and  indefatigable  opponent. 
A  very  touching  story  is  told  of  his  last  moments. 
Herr  Windthorst  lived  very  simply,  and  died  as  he 
lived,  unattended  save  by  the  two  female  relatives 
who  watched  by  his  death-bed.  He  was  sinking  fast, 
and  they  were  wondering  how  soon  unconsciousness 
would  deepen  into  death,  when  the  dying  man  roused 
himself  and  began  to  deliver,  as  if  he  were  speaking 
in  the  Reichstag,  a  speech  in  favor  of  a  bill  repealing 
the  provisions  of  the  law  against  the  Jesuits.  In 
silent  awe  the  two  sorrowing  women  listened  as  Herr 
Windthorst  went  on,  making  point  after  point,  with 
the  same  precision  and  the  same  earnestness  that  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  tribune,  where  he  evidently  im- 
agined himself  to  be.  At  last  the  speech  was  ended. 
Then  Herr  W^indthorst  lay  back  on  his  pillow  and 
never  spoke  again.  It  was  the  swan  song  of  the  old 
Ultrajiiontane  leader — the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.  If  only  there  had  been  a  phonograph  in  that 
chamber  of  death  ! 
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The  German  Emperor  has  caused  to  be 
andTrance.  Published  in  the  Times  a  curious  state- 
ment as  to  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
enforce  more  strictly  the  i^assport  system  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  In  effect,  it  is  an  intimation  that  as 
recent  events  show  that  M.  Deroulede — although  he 
does  not  mention  his  name — is  the  real  ruler  of 
France,  "it  is  incumbent  on  the  heads  of  nations 
seeking  peace  to  restore  the  barriers  separating  the 
nations  which  cannot  look  at  each  other  without 
frowning. ' '  The  measure  is  merelj'  a  temporary  ram- 
part behind  which  he  can  safely  await  the  arrival  of 
the  day  when  a  handful  of  howling  dervishes  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  intimidate  the  pacific  and  rule  the 
rulers  of  France.  The  Emperor  subsequently  received 
a  deputation  from  the  provinces,  and  told  them  with 
emphasis  that  the  restrictions  are  to  be  maintained. 
As  he  said  in  the  communication  in  the  Times,  he 
does  not  believe,  and  has  never  believed,  in  a  recon- 
ciliation with  France,  for  he  knows  that  no  sacrifice 
can  make  it  thorough.  In  Germany,  the  work  of  con- 
solidation goes  on.  Von  Moltke  demands  tlie  unifica- 
tion of  railway  time  in  Germany.  At  present,  there 
are  five  different  times  on  the  railways,  and,  as  this 
renders  mobilization  arrangements  difficult,  he  de- 
mands the  establishment  of  one  normal  time  for  all 
Central  Europe.  Civilization  is  thus  getting  one 
more  lift  in  the  powder  cart.  Chancellor  Caprivi 
has  been  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Reichstag  by 
declaring  that  the  status  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  should  be  improved,  as  they  might  be  needed 
to  combat  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  streets.  Social 
Democracy,  he  said,  was  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
State,  and  he  always  inquired  first  when  making  any 
new  proposals,  ' '  What  effect  would  it  have  on  Social 
Democracy?  "  A  good  saying  of  General  Caprivi  is 
going  the  round  of  the  press.  In  1887,  he  and  Bis- 
marck were  together  in  Berlin,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
was  suffering  ' '  in  body  and  was  deeply  depressed. ' ' 
He  complained  that  he  saw  the  German  Empire,  the 
work  of  his  life,  in  process  of  decay.  General  Caprivi 
answered,  ' '  Your  Highness,  I  always  think  that  God 
Almighty  has  taken  so  much  trouble  to  make  Bran- 
denburg, Prussia  and  Germany  united,  great  and 
strong,  that  He  would  not  recover  his  costs  if  He  let 
us  drop  now. ' '  A  similar  feeling  has  been  the  con- 
solation of  many  a  man  in  other  lands  besides  Ger- 
many. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Czar's  acces- 
^"finfandf  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  throne  has  been  marked  chiefly 

by  newspaper  articles,  which  congratulate 
Russia  on  the  fact  that  ten  years  have  passed  with- 
out a  catastrophe.  Alexander  III.  has  issued  a  very 
good  and  timely  rescript  to  the  Finns,  Avho  have 
been  horribly  afraid  of  late  that  the  Russification 
applied  to  the  Baltic  provinces  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Finland.  The  Czar  explains  that  the 
measures  which  alarmed  Finland  were  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  objects  common  to  all 
})arts  of  the  Russian  State,  and  were  proposed  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  closer  union  of  the  Grand  Duchy 


with  tlie  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  No 
doubt,  the  suspicious  might  reply,  but  the  lamb  does 
not  particularly  hanker  after  closer  union  with  the 
bear.  The  Czar,  however,  repeats  in  the  most  cate- 
gorical fashion  his  pledge  that  lie  will  respect  the 
rights,  privileges,  religion,  and  fundamental  laws  of 
Finland.  AVriting  to  the  Governor- General,  Count 
Hey  den,  on  March  IStli,  the  Czar  says  : 

"I  authorize  you  to  convey  to  my  loyal  subjects  of  Fin- 
land in  my  name  that  I  have  for  the  Finnish  people  the 
same  consideration,  concern,  and  confidence  as  before, 
while  uudeviatiugly  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  moiiarchs  of  Russia,  and  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  changing  the  principles  of  the  exist- 
ing internal  administration  of  the  country." 

That  is  very  good.  If  the  Czar  would  issue  a  similar 
rescript  in  relief  of  the  Stundists  and  other  Noncon- 
formist sects  against  the  persecution  which  they 
dread,  it  would  be  still  better. 


Russia 

in  the 

Southeast. 


While  the  Russianizing  of  Finland  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Muscovite  Bear 
toward  the  upper  part  of  Sweden  are 
creating  so  much  anxiety  in  the  far  northwest  of 
Europe,  and  while  the  stupendous  energy  Avith  which 
Russia  is  pushing  the  construction  of  the  trans-Si- 
berian railway  calls  marked  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  far  northeast  of  the  Czar's  huge  empire,  the 
situation  along  the  southeastern  frontiers  of  the 
Russian  domain  is  yet  more  momentous  and  absorb- 
ing. On  March  27th,  the  Bulgarian  Minister  of 
Finance  was  assassinated  wdiile  walking  with  Stam- 
bouloff,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  fatal  bullets  having 
undoubtedly  been  intended  for  Stambouloff .  Nobody 
doubts  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  tlie  affair  was 
arranged  by  Russian  agents.  For  a  dozen  years 
Russia  has  been  using,  alternately,  every  form  of 
beguilement,  threat,  persecution,  and  indignity  to 
bring  Bulgaria  under  her  control.  In  spite  of  this 
constant  and  most  dangerous  intriguing,  Bulgaria 
has  persisted  in  going  lier  own  way  and  has  made 
much  advancement.  But  it  begins  to  appear  inevi- 
table that  Russia  will  soon  find  some  pretext  for 
throwing  an  army  of  occupation  across  the  line. 
Moreover,  the  unhappy  position  of  the  Armenians, 
under  the  inefiiciency  and  corruption  of  Turkish 
rule,  is  giving  Russia  a  decided  encouragement  to 
advance  from  her  Caucasus  province  into  the  coveted 
Asia  Minor  that  her  strong  fortresses,  captured  in 
1878,  overlook.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  very 
slight  excuse  might  now  suffice  to  induce  Russia  to 
push  forward  upon  Constantinople  simultaneously 
by  Bulgaria  and  by  Armenia.  There  has  lately  been 
a  heavy  and  unconcealed  massing  of  troops  toward 
the  southern  frontiers  of  Russia  ;  and  the  feeling  that 
France  and  Russia  are  on  the  point  of  forcing  Europe 
into  the  great  war  for  which  the  world  has  been 
waiting  in  half-stupefied  suspense,  is  everywhere  in 
the  air.  The  momentum  of  Russia  toward  the  coun- 
tries and  provinces  west,  east  and  south  of  the  Black 
Sea  has  become  so  great  that  it  begins  to  seem  inevi- 
table that  all  barriers  must  soon  yield. 
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Th  Ecii  e  ^^^'  P^^'^^l^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  been  agitating 
of         himself  by  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in 

Mr.  Panieil.  jj.gjand  to  protest  against  his  deposition, 
and  he  has  published  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the 
Irish  people  of  America.  The  Nationalists  who  have 
cast  him  off  have  now  established  the  National  Fed- 
eration as  a  _^ubstitute  for  the  National  League — 
which  has  now  become  the  mere  pocket  league  of 
Mr.  Parnell — and  what  is  of  even  more  importance, 
they  have  secured  an  independent  organ  in  the  daily 
National  Press— a  journal  which  has  been  started  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Church  and  the  God-speed  of  all 
the  Irish  representatives,  save  the  discredited  rem- 
nant who  follow  Mr.  Parnell.  The  death  of  the 
member  for  North  Sligo  created  an  opportunity  for 
testing  the  hold  of  the  Parnell  myth  upon  a  town 
population  in  the  noithwest  of  Ireland.  The  battle 
raged  fiercejy  between  Mr.  Val  Dillon,  Mr.  Parnell 's 
nominee,  and  Mr.  Alderman  CoUery,  who  was  nom- 
inated by  a  convention  representing  the  non-Parnell- 
ite  Nationalists.  The  Parnellites  resorted,  as  their 
nature  is,  to  physical-force  arguments  in  the  shape 
of  stones  and  blackthorns.  Nothing  but  the  cold 
steel  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  constabulary  averted  a 
bloody  collision  on  Easter  Sundaj'.  The  polling 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  April,  and  the  Parnell- 
ite  was  defeated  by  a  crushing  majority  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Coller}'.  Mr.  Parnell' s  prestige  must  now  be 
pronounced  as  destroyed  everywhere  outside  of  Dub- 
lin. In  the  Irish  capital  the  populace  is  now,  as 
ever,  in  favor  of  the  patriot  who  is  most  anti- 
English. 


Euen  in 


Mr.    Parnell,    goaded  by  the  taunts  of  his 

"Rebe"c'ork."  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  predicted  that  he  would 
be  defeated  if  there  were  an  election  even 
in  ' '  rebel  Cork, ' '  his  own  chosen  constituency,  chal- 
lenged his  colleague,  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test.  Speaking  on  the  17th  of  March, 
he  said  :  "I  have  al^^ aj^s  been  willing  from  the  first 
to  submit  myself  to  your  judgment,  and  I  say  to-day 
to  those  gentlemen  who  talk  so  about  driving  me  out 
of  public  life  and  out  of  Ireland,  that  I  am  willing 
to  go  to  my  constituents  to-morrow,  if  my  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Cork  will  do  the 
same. ' '  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  M.  P.  for  Cork,  at 
once  wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell  offering  to  resign  his  seat 
for  the  city  if  Mr.  Parnell  would  do  the  same,  in 
order  that  their  constituents  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  that  judgment  to  which  Mr. 
Parnell  protested  he  was  so  eager  to  submit.  Mr. 
Parnell  delayed  for  several  days  replying  to  this 
appeal,  and  then  descended  to  a  shuffle.  He  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  should  resign  his  seat 
first  and  contest  the  city,  after  which  Mr.  Parnell 
would  resign  his  seat,  and  submit  to  another  contest. 
He  lodged  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Nolan,  with  instructions  that  it  was  not  to  be  ten- 
dered until  after  Mr.  Healy 's  resignation  and  the 
subsequent  election.  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  instantly 
replied,  placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  to  be  handed  in  concurrentlv  with 


Mr.  Parnell 's.  He  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell,  telling 
him  that  ' '  a  trick  of  this  kind  imposes  on  nobody, 
and  simply  covers  you  with  contempt. ' '  To 
this  Mr.  Parnell  has  never  made  reply.  Mean- 
while in  Cork,  Mr.  Dalton,  one  of  Mr.  Parnell 's 
friends,  nearly  blinded  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  by  striking 
him  across  the  eyes  heavily  in  the  dark,  driving  the 
broken  glass  of  his  spectacles  into  his  eyeball ,  and  a 
Cork  jury  refused  to  convict  the  prisoners  charged 
with  rioting  at  Tipperary  court-house.  In  three 
cases  the  jury  acquitted  the  accused,  thereby  show- 
ing that  they  disbelieved  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown, 
and  in  the  two  other  cases  they  disagreed.  The  trial 
was  notable  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  John  Morley 
in  the  witness-box,  to  give  evidence  against  the 
police  whom  he  controlled  five  years  ago.  It  nar- 
rowly escaped  ending  in  a  tragedy,  for  the  court- 
house caught  fire  while  the  judge  was  addressing  the 
jury,  and  nothing  but  the  calm  self  possession  of 
Mr.  Justice  Monroe  averted  a  hideous  catastrophe. 
He  kept  his  place  until  the  court  was  cleared, 
although  the  flames  were  raging  overhead,  and  only 
quitted  the  bench  a  short  time  before  a  shower  of 
molten  lead  streamed  down  into  the  court. 


Liberal 


Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  an  enthusiastic 
Prestige  meeting  of  Liberals  at  Hastings  on  March 
ec  ining.  j^^th,  but  instead  of  warning  the  Irish  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  encouraging  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  rebellion  against  the  majority  of  the  Irish  con- 
stituencies, he  formally  passed  upon  Mr.  Parnell 
the  major  excommunication.     He  explained  that  he 


CAPTAIN   HUTCHINSON,    M.P. 

has  acted  but  as  the  reporter  of  the  general  convic- 
tion of  the  best  and  soundest  portion  of  the  Liberal 
party,  in  asserting  that  the  disclosures  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  which  were  of  a  complex  and  not  a  simple 
character,  made  Mr.  Parnell  impossible  as  constitu- 
tional leader  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Gladstone  said  : 

' '  That  is  a  final  fact  in  the  case.     We  are  ready  to 
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face  defeat,  exclusion,  political  misfortune,  but  to 
create  a  constitutional  leadership  in  Ireland  under 
guidance  such  as  I  have  referred  to.  the  Liberal 
party  are  not  prepared,  and  no  consideration  Avill 
make  them  assent  to  it. ' ' 

Mr.  Balfour  has  been  winning  golden  opinions  by 
the  wa}'  in  which  he  has  coped  with  the  problem  of 
the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  His  explanation  on 
March  12th,  of  the  measures  taken  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  relief  work  should  actually  relieve  the  starv- 
ing and  benefit  the  district,  instead  of  demoralizing 
the  community,  was  instinct  with  administrative 
capacity  of  a  high  order.  Add  to  this  the  terribly 
vivid  object-lesson  of  the  glitteuing  line  of  bayonets, 
which  alone  kept  the  Parnellites  on  Easter  Sunday 
from  the  the  throats  of  their  hated  rivals  in  the  coun- 
try roads  of  Sligo,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  many 
reasons  for  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Liberals.  Nothing,  however,  had  prepared 
them  for  the  crushing  defeat  which  overwhelmed 
them  at  Aston.  There  was  a  Liberal  majority  of 
1, 153  in  Aston  in  1885,  and  in  1886  the  Unionist  ma- 
jority was  only  782.  Imagine,  then,  the  dismay  of 
the  Liberals  when  Captain  Hutchinson  polled  5,310 
votes,  as  against  2,333  recorded  for  Mr.  Phipson 
Beale.  This  has  been  the  heaviest  blow  which  any 
English  constituency  has  yet  delivered  against  the 
policy  of  Home  Rule.  Unless  Mr.  Parnell  abandons 
his  policy  of  revolt,  Aston  w^ill  not  stand  alone. 

Briti  "J  Political  affairs  in  England  have  been 
Labor  somewhat  ovei-shadowed  by  the  Labor 
Commission.  Commission,  or  rather  by  the  attempt  to 
constitute  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  all  parties. 
Lord  Salisbury  appointed  the  Commission  in  order  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  against  the  imwholesome  delusion 
of  legislative  regulation  of  adult  labor.  The  rubi- 
con  which  is  supposed  to  divide  England  from  So- 
cialism is  the  dictum  that  "with  the  ordinary  labor 
of  the  adult  man  Parliament  has  not  a  right  to  inter- 
fere. ' '  But  surely  with  the  ordinary  labor  of  the 
adult  man.  Parliament  has  much  more  right  to  inter- 
fere than  it  has  with  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  adult 
woman  ;  for  the  adult  man  has  at  least  something 
to  say  in  the  election  of  Parliament  —  the  adult 
woman  has  no  voice.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury  proposes 
to  legislate  for  the  regulation  of  her  labor  without 
scruple,  not  even  caring  to  inquire  whether  by  doing 
so  he  does  not  indirectly  regulate  the  labor  of  the 
adult  male  fellow -worker.  So  little  does  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  female  labor  impress  the  ministerial 
mind  that  the  Government  has  refused  to  appoint 
any  women  as  members  of  the  Commission.  Women 
are  at  least  one-half  the  human  race.  They  are 
pressing  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  labor 
market,  but  in  a  Commission  of  twenty- one  there 
is  not  even  to  be  a  single  seat  reserved  for  their  rep- 
resentative. Mrs.  Fawcett  would  have  been  an  ideal 
Royal  Commissioner,  but  the  Government  is  obdu- 
rate. Lord  Hartington  will  be  Chairman,  and  there 
will  be  seven  employers  and  seven  workmen  on  the 
Commission,  while  the  balance  will  be  kept  by  Mr. 


Mimdella  and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  w4th  two  or  three  others. 
Sir  John  Gorst.  whose  interview  led  to  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  Commission,  has  gone  to  Teneriffe  for 
his  health.  It  does  not  always  do  for  an  under- 
secretary to  be  too  successful  in  forcing  the  hands  of 
his  colleagues.  The  Economists  are  ^especially  rep- 
resented by  Professor  Alfred  Marshall  of  Cambridge. 
But  London  workingmen  complain  bitterly  because 
no  scholar  of  the  new  socialistic  school  of  economics 
has  been  appointed,  and  there  is  much  severe  criti- 
cism passed  upon  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Davitt,  who 
represents,  above  all  other  men,  the  laborers  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  movement  towards  more  human  con- 
Backwani.    c^^itions  of  toil  has  last  mouth  received  a 

check  in  England.  Government  Ministers 
who  approved  at  the  Berlin  Labor  Conference  of  the 
raising  of  the  age  at  which  children  enter  factories 
from  ten  to  twelve,  now  object  to  carry  out  this  very 
simple  measure  at  home.  The  Home  Secretary  is 
entirely  opposed  to  this  moderate  instalment  of  re- 
form. He  is  supported  by  the  heavy  manufacturing 
interests  of  Lancashire  and  Bradford,  and  it  will  be 
wonderful  if  Mr.  Mundella  succeeds  in  compelling 
Ministers  to  carry  out  a  reform  which  they  instructed 
Sir  John  Gorst  to  support  at  Berlin.  Outside  the 
Legislature  there  are  signs  that  the  British  employers 
are  now  going  to  have  their  innings.  The  stand-up 
fight  bet^\^een  the  ship-owners  and  the  Union  has  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  victory  for  the  former.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  upward  movement  of  wages  has  re- 
ceived a  check.  The  London  compositors  have  amica- 
bly arranged  for  an  advance,  but  there  are  indications 
in  some  staple  industries  that  the  hour  has  come  for 
reduction  rather  than  increase  of  wages.  The  North 
British  Railway  Company  reported  last  month  that 
the  sum  available  for  dividend  was  £178,000  less  than 
it  was  in  the  previous  year.  The  luxury  of  a  strike, 
which  might  have  been  averted  if  the  North  British 
had  been  as  reasonable  as  the  North -Eastern,  was 
responsible  for  the  entire  sweeping  away  of  the  whole 
of  their  reduced  receipts.  It  is  well  sometimes  that 
the  ways  of  the  evil-doers  should  not  be  laid  in  too 
easy  places,  although,  of  course,  it  is  hard  tliat  un- 
offending shareholders  should  suffer  for  the  ill-temper 
of  their  representatives. 

Mr  Raikes  "^^^^  Postmaster-General  of  a  civilized 
and  the  nation  is  a  man  who  has  great  opportu- 
ost-Office.  j^-^^^  ^^  make   his  name  known   and  his 

power  for  usefulness  felt.  A  great  Post-Oflice 
administrator  like  Mr.  Wanamaker  in  this  country, 
or  Mr.  Raikes  in  England,  has  control  of  the  only 
governmental  department  that  intimately  touches 
every  citizen.  In  England  the  Post-Oftice  has 
always  a  surplus  of  revenue ;  and  Mr  Raikes,  with 
all  the  experience  and  all  the  brains  of  the  post- 
offices  of  the  world  from  which  to  select  boons  with 
wliich  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and  contentment  of 
his  British  public,  is  the  great  representative  of 
State  Socialism  in  the  land,  who,  just  now  when  the 
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tide  is  running  so  strongly  in  the  Socialist  direction, 
can  always  be  sure  of  the  interested  attention  of  the 
whole  public.  Yet,  Mr.  Raikes,  the  present  Post- 
master-General, has  so  contrived  to  muff  all  his 
chances  that  he  is  the  most  unpopular  member  of 
the  Administration.  He*  originates  nothing,  he 
spoils  everything.  He  vetoes  penny  postage  to  the 
Colonies,  stands  in  the  way  of  all  reforms,  and  last 
month  he  crowned  the  edifice  of  his  blundering  by 
suppressing  the  boy  messengers,  wiiom  an  enterpris- 
ing private  company  had  established  in  London  for 
the  conveying  of  messages  on  the  payment  of 
three  pence.  Electric  call-boxes  were  supplied  to 
customers,  who  had  only  to  press  a  button  to  secure 
a  messenger  within  a  maximum  of  five  minutes. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL  RAIKES,    M.P. 

w^ho  would  deliver  a  parcel  or  letter  or  make  any  call 
that  might  be  desired.  Mr.  Raikes,  seeing  that  this 
private  enterprise  was  flourishing,  came  down  upon 
it  with  the  heavy  foot  of  jealous  and  obstructive 
officialism.  The  Post-Office,he  said,  had  a  monopoly 
of  such  business.  They  had  never  done  any  of  it 
before,  but  he  proposed  to  do  a  small  part  of  it  now, 
as  a  fig-leaf  to  cover  the  shamelessness  of  his  con- 
duct toward  the  boy  messengers.  If  he  persists  in 
this  course,  he  will  probably  have  to  disappear,  to  the 
immense  advantage  of  the  Cabinet.  Not  even  the 
most  perverse  ill-luck  could  give  Lord  Salisbury  a 
worse  Postmaster -General  than  Mr.  Raikes.  Con- 
trasted with  this  blundering  at  headquarters  is  the 
energy  and  capacity  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  the  chief 
electrician  of  the  Post-Office,  who  last  month  opened 
telephonic  comniunication  between  Paris  and 
London. 


j^^  Until  after  1870  there  was  no  popularly 
London  elected  governing  body  that  represented 
in  any  capacity  the  five  millions  of 
human  beings  who  are  compacted  in  the  world's 
chief  metropolis.  Now  there  are  two  such  bodies, 
one  being  the  new  ' '  County  Council, ' '  actually  a 
central  municipal  parliament — and  the  other  being 
the  ' '  School  Board  for  London. " '  For  twenty  years 
London  has  had  a  system  of  public  elementary 
schools,  under  the  administration  of  this  popular 
board.  The  London  School  Board  is  to  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  important  public  bodies  of  modern 
times.  It  consists  of  fifty-five  members,  elected 
from  eleven  metropolitan  districts.  The  method  of 
this  election  w411  interest  Americans.  The  entire 
board  retires  every  three  years.  The  group  of  mem- 
bers to  which  each  district  is  entitled,  are  elected 
upon  general  ticket ;  and  if  a  given  district  has  been 
assigned  five  members,  the  five  who  stand  highest  at 
the  polls  are  elected.  Cumulative  voting  is  allowed, 
and  thus  a  particular  element,  though  small,  may 
secure  representation  by  ' '  plumping  ' '  for  a  single 
candidate.  The  Catholic  citizen,  for  instance, 
instead  of  voting  for  five  candidates  from  his  dis- 
trict, may  cast  five  votes  for  one  name.  This  system 
makes  the  London  School  Board  a  peculiarly  repre- 
sentative and  influential  body.  All  the  women 
householders  of  London,  to  the  extent  of  scores  of 
thousands,  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school  elections, 
and  the  present  board  has  four  women  in  its 
membership. 

The  public  system  of  elementary  education  has 
much  to  contend  against  in  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  still  adhere  to  the  idea  of  private  schools  or  of 
parish  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  Established 
Church.  And  in  the  election  of  the  school  board 
there  is  always  a  conflict  between  those  who  favor 
the  largest  and  most  liberal  development  of  the  so- 
called  ' '  national  "  or  "  board  ' '  schools,  and  those 
who  would  restrict  the  sphere  of  public  effort  in  ele- 
mentary education  to  a  filling  in  of  the  gaps  and  to 
a  mere  supplementing  of  the  work  done  by  private 
or  parochial  schools,  all  of  which  they  are  in  favor 
of  subsidizing  and  perpetuating.  Some  months 
hence,  in  the  present  year,  a  new  board  is  to  be 
elected  ;  and  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  choose 
candidates  committed  to  a  policy  of  extension  and 
rapid  improvement.  The  present  board  is,  itself, 
far  more  liberal  than  its  predecessor,  and  has  been 
accomplishing  notable  things.  In  1871,  when  a 
census  of  all  the  London  schools — worthy  or  un- 
wvirthy  of  the  name — was  taken,  there  were  only 
about  300,000  children  on  the  rolls,  and  there  were 
])robably  less  than  200, 000  who  were  regularly  attend- 
ing what  our  English  cousins  call  ' '  efficient  ' ' 
schools.  An  ' '  efficient ' '  school,  it  should  be  said, 
is  one  whose  character  is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a 
subsidy  from  the  government.  In  1890  the  enroll- 
ment in  London's  efficient  schools  alone  exceeded 
650,000.  Of  this  number,  450,000  are  on  the  rolls  of 
the  board  schools,  while  200,000  are  upon  those  of 
parochial  and  other  privately  managed  schools. 


THREE  EMPIRE  BUILDERS. 

SIR  JOHN   A.   MACDONALD,   SIR  HENRY  PARKES,   and  the'  HON.  CECIL  J.  RHODES. 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES  FOR  MAY. 


The  makers  of  history  within  the  British  Empire  during  the  last  six  weeks  have  all  been  natives  of 
the  ' '  Greater  Britain  ' '  of  the  colonies.     In  England,  affairs  have  been  comparatively  quiescent. 

Such  movements  as  there  have  been  are  movements  initiated  outside  the  islands  and  capital  of  the  race. 
The  men  of  the  month  are  all  Colonials,  and  each  by  himself  might  well  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space 
which  this  month  must  be  shared  between  the  three,  for  each  of  these  statesmen,  empire-builders,  and 
constitution-makers,  is  a  personality  well  worthy  attentive  study.  They  are  the  characteristic  products 
of  the  Victorian  age — characteristic  both  for  their  defects  and  for  their  virtues,  and  notable  quite  as  much 
for  their  contrast  to  the  home-bred  politician  as  for  their  essential  fidelity  to  the  English  type — or,  perhaps, 
as  two  of  the  three  are  North   Britons,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  British  type. 

Compared  with  the  issues  which  these  men  are  handling,  how  petty  seem  many  of  the  parochial 
controversies  of  the  great  Vestry  at  Westminster !  While  Mr.  Raikes,  the  British  Postmaster-general,  is 
creating  a  small  social  earthquake  by  his  suppression  of  the  Boy  Messengers,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  federating 
Australasia,  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  doing  battle  for  the  Empire  as  against  the  Republic,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  annexing  half  a  continent.  The  spectacle  is  so  suggestive  that  it  may  well  justify  the  passing  in 
review,  very  briefly,  of  the  three  great  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  who  have  been  making  history  in 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  British  Empire. 

I.-THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA. 


Sir  John  Macdonald  is,  without  question,  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  ;  and  he  may 
also  be  fairly  described  as  the  foremost  statesman  in 
the  British  Colonial  Empire.  Even  his  political 
opponents  in  the  Dominion,  who  as  a  rule  have  as 
great  a  regard  for  him — apart  from  his  politics, 
which  they  profess  not  to  like — as  his  supporters, 
will  admit  the  first  proposition,  and  his  lengthened 
experience,  and  positive  achievements,  entitle  him 
to  the  second  designation.  There  are  not  a  few  of 
his  admirers  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  not 
a  compeer  in  the  mother  of  Parliaments  of  to-day, 
and  shake  their  heads  wisely  when  any  difficulty 
arises,  either  in  home  or  foreign,  and  especially  in 
colonial  affairs,  and  say,  not  always  to  themselves, 
' '  they  want  a  man  like  John  A.  there. ' '  Although 
born  in  Scotland,  Sir  John  was  caught  young,  like 
many  other  Scotchmen  who  have  made  their  mark 
in  the  colonies,  having  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Canada  seventy  years  ago  when  six  years  of  age. 
His  training  and  general  up-bringing  has,  therefore, 
been  entirely  colonial.  Without  having  had  the 
advantage  of  a  university  career,  his  education  is 
said  to  have  been  pretty  thorough,  In  any  case  he 
is  one  of  the  best  read  and  most  highly  cultured  men 
in  the  Dominion,  and  a  good  classical  scholar.  He 
is  an  omnivorous  reader,  with  an  appetite  for  litera- 
ture of  all  kinds  as  voracious  as  his  memory  is  keen 
and  retentive  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  splendid  Parliamentary  Library  at 
Ottawa,  to  look  after  his  wants  in  that  direction. 
The  future  premier  was  intended  to  follow  the  legal 
profession  ;  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada 
in  1836,  on  attaining  his  majority,  and  practised  for 
eight  years,    during  which  period  he  showed  much 


promise,  and  assumed  a  leading  position  in  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  and  Mr. 
Oliver  Mowatt,  the  ' '  little  Premier  ' '  as  he  is  called, 
the  head  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario, 
a  strong  political  opponent  but  a  warm  friend,  were 
students  in  the  same  law  offices  at  Kingston.  Sir 
John  entered  parliament  in  1844,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Government  two  or  three  years  later, 
and  has  since  then  been  identified  with  the  interests 
and  progress  of  his  adopted  country. 

' '  JOHN   A. ,    THE   CHIEFTAIN.  ' ' 

Any  complete  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  Avould  necessarily  be  a  dissertation 
on  the  political  affairs  of  Canada  for  the  last  forty- 
seven  years.  To  thoroughly  understand  the  man,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  two  sides  of  his  character — 
the  personal  and  the  political,  either  of  which  will 
in  principle  command  admiration,  although  differ- 
ences of  opinion  might  result  from  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  his  political  sayings  and  doings.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  meet  Sir  John  to  feel  at  once  that  one  is 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity, and  with  a  power  of  magnetism  which  largely 
explains  his  universal  popularity.  Hitherto  most  of 
the  statesmen  at  Ottawa  have  been  popularly  consid- 
ered to  be  identified  with  their  own  particular  prov- 
inces, and  as  a  rule  are  better  known  within  their 
limits  than  generally  throughout  the  country,  al- 
though in  recent  years  an  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  system  which  prevails, 
rather  than  to  any  fault  of  the  men  ;  or  it  may  be  at- 
tributable to  the  comparative  youth  of  the  confeder- 
ation,  and  the  next  generation  may  see  a  different 
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order  of  things.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  John  is 
an  exception  to  most  of  his  colleagues  in  this  respect, 
and  belongs  to  the  Dominion.  Go  wherever  you 
will,  you  hear  him  spoken  of  as  '  ■  John  A. ,  the  Chief- 
tain, ' '  or  some  other  appellation,  which  shows  that 
if  he  does  not  always  impress  Canadians  with  a  sense 
of  his  dignity,  he  does  somehow  inspire  feelings  of  a 
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A  THOROUGHLY    ' '  GOOD   FELLOW.  ' ' 

On  rare  occasions,  when  he  looks  in  at  the  Rideau 
Club,  or  at  a  luncheon  or  dinner  party  at  Earnes- 
cliffe — for  he  is  hospitable  and  generous  to  a  degree — 
he  is  at  once  the  centre  of  attraction,  his  reminis- 
cences and  anecdotes,  his  repartee  and  wit,    when  in 
the  mood,  making  him  a  most  charming  companion. 
Those  who  know  him  will  remember 
the  smacking  of  the  lips  and  the  jerky 
movement  of  the  head  when  some- 
thing good  is  about  to  be  said.     He 
enjoys  keenly  any  contest  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature.     Stories  innumerable 
are  told  of  Sir  John,  and  like  those  at- 
tributed  to   Abraham   Lincoln,    it  is 
very   probable  that  not  all  of  them 
are  true.     If,  however,  there  are  two 
qualities   above  others  in  which   he 
shines,  it  is  his  tact,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  men.     When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  how  heterogeneous  are  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominion  and  how  varied 
are  ♦their   interests,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  clever  a  tactician  he   must 
be  to  have  kept  the  control  of  public 
>    affairs  for  so  many  years. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  sev- 
eral occasions  on  which  people  proph- 
esied that  Sir  John  nmst  come  to 
grief  ;  not  the  least  among  them  being 
the  loan  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Riel  agitation, 
the  Jesuits  Estates  Act,  and  the  issues 
involved  in  the  election  which  is  just 
over.  But  in  all  these  instances  he 
managed  to  conciliate  the  conflict 
ing  elements,  and  so  far  from  weak- 
ening his  party,  it  is  as  strong  now 
as  ever.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  shrewdness  which  is  one 
of  his  principal  characteristics,  that 
he  should  pay  particular  regard  to  the 
rising  generation.  He  is  always  kind 
and  sympathetic  to  young  men,  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  encouraging 
talent,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  lets  them  see  that  in  spirit  he 
is  as  young  as  any  of  them,  and  that 
advancing  years  have  not  in  any  way 
decreased  his  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment. 


much  warmv:?r  nature.  Even  his  opponents  do  not 
call  him  anything  worse  than  ' '  Old  To-morrow, ' ' 
which  is  expressive  and  not  impolite.  Then,  again,  he 
is  the  most  approachable  of  men  ;  he  always  has  a 
kind  word  or  a  good  story  ready,  especially  when 
the  object  of  his  visitor  is  not  expected  to  be  pleasant, 
and  this,  on  many  an  instance  of  the  kind,  has  led  a 
man  who  has  gone  in  with  a  grievance  to  come  out, 
if  not  exactly  with  a  smile,  at  any  rate  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  than  that  in  which  he  entered. 


HIS   CAPACITY   FOR   WORK. 

Although  he  has  known  how  to  enjoy  the  gooc 
things  of  this  world,  any  work  in  which  he  may 
have  been  engaged  has  not  suffered  in  consequence. 
One  hears  many  stories  of  the  way  in  which  Sir 
John  in  his  younger  days  would  get  through  any 
amount  of  business,  and  even  now  it  would  astonish 
most  people  to  know  how  numerous  are  the  letters  he 
writes  with  his  om'u  hand,  in  which  respect  he 
somewhat  resembles  Mr.  Gladstone.     The  number  of 
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l>eople  who  see  Sir  John  daily,  both  at  his  house  and 
in  the  Government  buildings  is  enormous,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  he  has  the  time  or  the  strength  to  de- 
vote to  the  other  duties  he  is  obliged  to  perform.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  sometimes  when  bothered  about 
the  decision  of  a  matter,  upon  which  he  is  to  be 
interrogated,  he  will  keep  his  visitors  waiting  in 
one  room  while  he  indulges  in  another  in  a  game  of 
patience  with  a  pack  of  cards — for  their  mutual 
benefit.  He  possesses  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
being  able  to  throw  the  cares  of  ofhce  off  his  mind 
at  any  time ;  and  no  matter  how  momentous  the 
issues  may  be  that  are  disturbing  the  country,  they 
never  disturb  the  night's  rest  of  the  Premier.  It  is 
to  this  faculty  probably  that  Sir  John  owes  the 
health  and  strength  which  he  has  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing the  active  and  busy  life  he  has  led. 

THE   GREAT   CONFEDERATOR. 

The  political  experience  of  Sir  Jolm  Macdonald 
has  been  unique  and  extensive.  Even  in  the  days 
before  confederation,  when  Canada  consisted  of 
what  are  known  now  as  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the 
position  of  a  member  of  the  'Government  w^as  no 
sinecure.  Each  of  the  provinces  had  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  in  Parliament,  one  representing  the 
English  and  Protestant  interest,  and  the  other  the 
French- Canadian  and  Catholic  interest ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  important  subjects 
often  arose  concerning  the  two  Provinces  which 
were  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  which  often  pro- 
duced a  dead-lock.  The  outcome  of  this  state  of 
things  was  the  confederation.  It  was  especially  for- 
tunate that  the  Maritime  Provinces  were,  in  the 
sixties,  discussing  imion  among  themselves.  This 
afforded  an  opportunity,  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Sir 
Jolm,  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  to  arrange  at  the  same  time 
a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  British  North  America,  a 
grand  conception,  which  has  now  been  carried  out, 
with  the  exception  that  Newfoundland  still  remains 
outside.  It  may  be  that  there  were  men  connected 
with  the  discussions  which  then  took  place,  who 
were  as  able  and  as  brilliant  as  Sir  John  Macdonald  ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  successful  result  of 
these  deliberations  was  largely  owing  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  to  the  power  of  conciliating  con- 
flicting interests,  which  he  possessed  in  so  marked  a 
degree.  The  best  evidence  of  that  success  of  the 
Union  was  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia ;  and  it  has 
seemed  certain  that  Newfoundland  must  sooner  or 
later  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Confederation  did  not  work  so  very  smoothly 
p,t  first,  particularly  in  the  maritime  provinces.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  for  instance,  in  the  first  election  for  the 
local  legislature,  after  the  British  North  America 
Act  came  into  force,  the  opponents  of  the  Union 
made  a  clean  sweep,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  constituencies.  But  largely  owing  to  the  cour- 
age, determination  and  ability  of  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per,    and  to  Sir  John  MacDonald's  having  seciu-ed 


the  co-operation  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  that  state 
of  affairs  soon  changed  ;  and  although  the  last  two 
local  Parliaments  have  returned  a  majority  of  Lib- 
erals, the  Province  both  in  1887  and  in  the  recent 
elections  returned  sixteen  supporters  of  Sir  John 
Mac  Donald  to  Ottawa  out  of  twenty -one  members 
who  represent  it  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Dominion  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
proved  itself  a  success  in  every  way.  The  constitu- 
tion defines  with  considerable  exactness  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  authori- 
ties, and  provides  a  means  which  has  been  found  to 
work  admirably  for  the  settlement  of  any  disputes  ; 
and  to  this  the  successful  working  of  the  confedera- 
tion may  be  largely  attributed. 

PROGRESS   OF   TW^ENTY-FIVE   YEARS. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues — for  he  would 
be  the  first  to  give  them  their  due  meed  of  credit — 
in  the  consolidation  and  development  of  the  Con- 
federation, it  is  only  necessaiy  to  look  at  Canada  as 
she  was  then,  and  to  look  at  her  now.  Before  1867, 
British  North  America  consisted  of  a  group  of  iso- 
lated provinces  with  hostile  tariffs  against  one 
another ;  there  was  no  communication  except  by 
water  between  the  maritime  provinces  and  Ontario  ; 
Manitoba  was  unknown ;  the  coimtry  west  of  Lake 
Huron,  all  the  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  given  up  to  the  Buffalo  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  to  the  Indians  and  a  few 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River ;  while  the 
only  communication  with  British  Columbia  was  by 
way  of  the  United  States,  and  by  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Victoria.  Now  the  various  provinces 
are  united  by  railroads,  and  there  is  provincial  free 
trade  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  the  country 
has  witnessed  an  immense  development ;  its  trade 
has  enormously  increased ;  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  has  much  improved  ;  the  prairies  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories  are  quite  acces- 
sible ;  British  Columbia  is  within  three  or  four  days 
of  Ottawa  by  a  railway  passing  entirely  through 
British  Territory  ;  and  lines  of  steamers  are  plying 
regularly  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  (shortly 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  new  fast  service) ,  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  endeavors  are 
also  being  made  to  open  up  a  direct  connection  with 
Australia.  To  Sir  John  Macdonald,  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  most  of  these  things  are  largely 
due,  for  in  only  four  years  out  of  the  twenty -four 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dominion  have  his  opponents  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
office. 

A  SHREWD  AND   CONSTRUCTIVE   STATESMAN. 

If  any  one  ever  deserved  to  be  called'  an  ' '  old  Par- 
liamentary hand' '  it  is  Sir  John  Macdonald  ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  have  probably  been  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  statesman  either  of  England 
or  its  colonies.  The  Dominion  Parliament,  and,  to 
a  large  extent  the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being,  is  com- 
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posed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  provinces, 
whose  first  duty  is  to  look  after  the  w^elfare  of  their 
own  part  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  they  get  for 
their  province  as  much  money  out  of  the  Dominion 
treasury  as  can  be  managed,  and  that  the  political 
patronage  is  satisfactorily  distributed.  In  addition 
to  the  different  provincial  interests  to  be  conciliated, 
there  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Quebec  and 
the  French- Canadians.  The  power  wielded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  to  be  considered,  especially 
as  the  Orangemen  form  a  powerful  body  in  the  Do- 
minion. And  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  Constitution  it  may  happen,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  that  the  local  Gov- 
ernments may  be  controlled  by  the  party  that  is  in 
opposition  at  Ottawa.  A  consideration  of  all  these 
things,  apart  from  the  relations,  commercial  and 
social,  with  the  United  States,  will  indicate  the  im- 
mense amount  of  shrewdness,  tact,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  must  necessarily  be  exercised 
by  the  Premier  to  hold  together  a  party  wiiich  has 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  country  for  so  long  a 
period  as  that  of  which  Sir  John  is  the  head. 

The  formation  and  development  of  the  Dominion 
would  in  itself  suffice  to  form  a  monument  to  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  ability  and  prescience  ;  but  while 
his  name  will  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  uni- 
fication of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  it 
will  be  associated  also  with  the  inception  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Great  Transcontinental  Railway,  and 
with  the  foundation  of  the  National  Policy.  So  much 
has,  however,  been  written  about  these  matters,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  again  on  this  occasion.  Whatever  form 
the  closer  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  may  take,  Canada  has  certainly  led  the  way 
by  showing  that  a  Confederation  of  Provinces  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart  is  practicable,  and  can  be  made 
mutually  advantageous. 

A  STAUNCH  LOYALIST   AND   IMPERIALIST. 

Sir  John  has  been  identified  with  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  and  he  attended  the  Conference 
held  in  November,  1884,  at  which  it  was  formed.  On 
that  occasion  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  general 
committee  to  manage  its  affairs ;  but  he  has  never 
expressed  any  definite  opinion  as  to  how  such  a 
scheme  can  be  carried  out.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Confederation  of  Australia,  and  possibly  that  of 
South  Africa  as  a  preliminary  are  desirable,  and  that 
they  must  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Canada,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  local 
circumstances  may  require  and  experience  dictate. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  about  Sir  John's  opinions  on 
that  part  of  the  matter,  but  as  to  what  are  to  be  the 
future  relations  of  those  colonies,  when  united  with 
the  Mother  Countiy,  he  has  not,  any  more  than  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  itself,  expressed  any 
views  as  to  details. 

He  is  believed,  however,  to  have  the  conviction 
that  any  union  must  be  gradually  commenced  with  a 
commercial  confederation  in  some  shape  or  form,  and 


an  alliance  for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence.  The 
imperialism  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  as  strong  as  was 
that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  whom  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  some  facial  resemblance.  So  long 
ago  as  1861,  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  then 
sitting  at  Quebec,  he  made  a  speech,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  svimmary  :  "He  hoped  that  for  ages,  for 
ever,  Canada  might  remain  united  with  the  mother 
country.  But  we  were  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  dependency, 
and  assuming  the  position  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain. 
England  would  be  the  center,  surrounded  and  sus- 
tained by  an  alliance,  not  only  with  Canada,  but 
Australia  and  all  her  other  possessions,  and  there 
would  thus  be  formed  an  immense  confederation  of 
freemen,  the  greatest  confederacy  of  civilized  and 
intelligent  men  that  ever  had  an  existence  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. ' ' 

His  views  also  upon  the  subjects  of  the  fishery  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were 
made  known  in  the  electoral  campaign  in  the  same 
year.  In  his  election  address,  he  said  :  "The  fratri- 
cidal conflict  now  unhappily  raging  in  the  United 
States  shows  us  the  superiority  of  our  institutions 
and  of  the  principle  on  which  tliey  are  based.  Long 
may  that  principle — the  monarchical  principle — pre- 
vail in  this  land  :  let  there  be  no  looking  to  Washing- 
ton as  threatened  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion last  session,  but  let  the  cry  of  the  moderate  party 
be  'Canada  united  as  one  Province  under  one  Sover- 
eign. '  ' ' 

THE   KEYNOTE   OF   HIS   CAREER. 

These  utterances  might  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  elections  campaign,  and,  indeed, 
in  his  recent  manifesto,  he  uttered  sentiments  of  a 
similar  character.  Said  he  :  "  For  a  century  and  a- 
half  this  country  has  grown  and  flourished  under  the 
protecting  aegis  of  the  British  Crown.  The  gallant 
race  who  first  bore  to  our  shores  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization passed  by  an  easy  transit  from  French  to 
English  rule,  and  now  form  one  of  the  most  law- 
abiding  portions  of  the  community.  These  pioneers 
were  speedily  recruited  by  the  advent  of  a  loyal  band 
of  British  subjects  who  gave  up  everything  that  men 
most  prize  and  were  content  to  begin  life  anew  in  the 
wilderness  rather  than  forego  allegiance  to  their 
Sovereign.  To  the  descendants  of  these  men  and  of 
the  multitude  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotch- 
men who  emigrated  to  Canada  that  they  might  build 
up  new  homes  without  ceasing  to  be  British  subjects, 
to  you,  Canadians,  I  appeal,  and  I  ask  you  what  have 
you  to  gain  by  surrendering  that  which  your  fathers 
held  most  dear?"  Then,  after  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  Canada  enjoyed  under  the  broad 
folds  of  the  Union  Jack — the  freedom  to  manage  its 
domestic  concerns,  the  privilege  of  making  its  own 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world  the  prestige  inspired  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  behind  Canada  towers 
the  majesty  of  England — he  commended  the  issues 
that  were  before  the  electors  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people  ' '  with  the  unclouded  confidence  that  you  will 
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proclaim  to  the  world  your  resolve  to  show  yourselves 
not  unworthy  of  the  proud  distinction  you  enjoy  of 
being  numbered  among  the  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen.  As  for  myself,  my 
course  is  clear  ;  a  British  subject  I  was  born,  a  Brit- 
ish subject  I  will  die. ' '  These  last  sentences  have 
been  the  keynote  of  the  political  career  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  there  are  few  men  who  have  done 
more  to  promote  the  strength  and  the  unity  of  the 
Empire. 

HIS  PRESENT  AIMS  AND  POLICIES. 

Sir  John  is  an  opportunist,  as  are  most  great 
statesmen.  He  is  never  ' '  the  old  man  in  a  hurry, ' ' 
and  it  is  his  fashion  of  putting  off  things  that  are 
not  in  themselves  urgent,  that  has  given  him  the 
nickname  of  "Old  To-morrow,"  and  has  often 
enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others. 
When  prompt  action  is,  however,  necessary  or  decis- 
ive, his  opportunism  is  equally  prompt  and  decisive, 
as  his  opponents  found  out  in  connection  with  the 
recent  dissolution.  As  a  speaker  he  is  fluent  and  im- 
pressive, rather  than  eloquent ;  but  he  is  a  skilled 
debater,  and  has  the  faculty  of  finding  the  weak 
points  in  an  opponent's  armor  and  of  tnrning  them 
into  ridicule,  which  is  often  more  potent  than  any 
amount  of  argument.  On  the  stump  he  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  it  was  a  great  loss  to  his  party  that  his 
health  in  the  late  elections  did  not  permit  him  to 
speak  more  frequently.  His  speeches  on  such  occa- 
sions are  mixtures  of  solid  sense  and  humor,  and  he 
never  fails  to  get  on  good  terms  with  his  audience. 

WHAT  HE   HAS   STILL   TO   DO. 

There  are  three  things  Sir  John  would  like 
to  see  accomplished  before  his  political  life  is 
over  ;  one  is  the  closer  unity  of  the  Empire,  another, 
the  admission  of  Newfoundland  into  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  third,  the  settlement  of  the  fishery 
controversies  with  the  United  States  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty  with 
that  country.  The  first  two  questions  have  been 
mentioned  briefly,  and  the  third  is  too  familiar  to 


need  very  lenghthened  reference.  With  his  strong 
imperialism  it  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  John  thinks  of 
Canada  and  the  mother  country  before  the  United 
States  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  not  agree 
to  any  arrangement  which  will  seem  to  him  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  independent  development  of 
Canada,  and  the  working  out  of  her  "destiny,"  or 
which  will  necessitate  any  discrimination  against 
Great  Britain.  But,  subject  to  these  qualifications, 
he  holds  that  an  understanding  of  a  wide  and  liberal 
nature  is  possible. 

Having  made  certain  tentative  and  preliminary 
proposals  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  Sir 
John  dissolved  Parliament,  appealed  to  the  constit- 
uencies, and  succeeded  in  the  March  elections,  in 
securing  the  return  of  a  new  Parliament  containing 
a  working  majority  of  his  followers.  The  opposition, 
however,  favoring  unlimited  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  has  made  gains  so  decided  and  so  sig- 
nificant that  it  may  claim  with  some  reason  that  Sir 
John's  victory  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  de- 
feat. To  what  extent  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  unrestricted  reciprocity  as  shown  in  the  elections 
may  affect  the  new  negotiations  upon  which  Sir 
John  is  now  entering  with  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  a  most  serious  and  determined  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  American  Republic  and  to  establish  some 
permanent  basis  of  good  neighborhood.  The  doughty 
premier  is  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and  his  politi- 
cal life  must  of  necessity  be  approaching  its  end. 
He  will,  therefore,  have  to  act  decisively  if  he  is  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Eastern 
fisheries  dispute,  of  the  Newfoundland  question,  of 
the  Behring  Sea  difficulty,  of  the  tariff  and  recip- 
rocity agitation,  and  of  the  great  problem  of  British 
imperial  federation.  If  he  should,  during  his  lease 
of  power,  see  the  solution  of  all  or  of  most  of  these 
questions,  his  career  will  have  been  that  of  one  of 
the  half  dozen  great  constructive  statesmen  of  this 
generation. 


II.-SIR   HENRY   PARKES,    PREMIER  OF  NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 


"The  veteran  statesman!"  "The  most  promi- 
nent man  in  Australia  !  "  "  The  Australian  G.  O. 
M.  !  "  Such  are  among  the  designations  currently 
applied  to  this  voluble,  combative,  masterful,  quick- 
tempered, much -abused  and  caricatured,  yt  entirely 
capable  and  experienced  leader,  to  whose  energetic 
initiative  last  year's  Federation  Conference  in  Mel- 
bourne and  this  year's  Australasian  Federation  Con 
vention  in  Sydney  were  due.  In  anything  like 
modern  times.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  always  appeared 
as  a  vigorous  man  with  a  profusion  of  white  hair 
both  on  his  head  and  face — indeed,  his  hair  and 
beard  have  specially  lent  themselves  to  the  carica- 
turist— of  remarkable  height — he  is  well  over  six  feet 
— upright  on  his  legs,  active  in  his  walk,  robust, 
and,  in  his  own  opinion,  certainly  youthful,  and 
with  as  great  a  capacity  for  hard  work  at  an  age  well 


beyond  the  allotted  span  of  human  life  as  he  pos- 
sessed half  a  century  ago. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN    "  G.   O.   M.  " 

This  is  how  he  described  himself  at  the  age  of 
seventy : 

Threescore  and  ten — the  weight  of  years 
Scarce  seems  to  touch  the  tireless  brain; 

How  bright  the  future  still  appears ! 
How  dim  the  past  of  toil  and  pain ! 

In  that  fair  time  when  all  was  new,    » 
Who  thought  of  threescore  years  and  ten  ? 

What  task  of  glorious  toil  for  good, 
What  service,  what  achievement  high, 

May  nerve  the  will,  re-fire  the  blood. 
Who  knows  ?  ere  strikes  the  hour  to  die ! 
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The  next  decade  of  time  and  fate, 

The  mighty  changes  manifold, 
The  grander  growth  of  Rule  and  State, 

Perchance  these  eyes  may  yet  behold ! 

But  be  it  late,  or  be  it  soon, 

If,  striving  hard,  we  give  our  best, 
Why  need  we  sigh  for  other  boon  ? 

Our  title  will  be  good  for  rest. 

We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  refer  to  Henry 
Parkes's  poetical  efforts— they  were  mostly  given  to 
the  world  in  his  youthful  days— and  to  his  great 
literary  ability  ;  but  the  foregoing  verses  of  his  later 
years  are,  read  in  the  light  of  current  events,  some- 
thing prophetic  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  eyes  may 


SIR    HENRY    PARKES. 

clearly  behold  that   ' '  grander  growth  of  Rule  and 
State  ' '  which  he  thus  foretells. 

HIS  RECENT  ACCIDENT. 

But  to  see  Sir  Henry  Parkes  at  any  time  within 
the  past  nine  months,  to  see  him  almost  carried  into 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  he  had  to  be  on  tlie  last 
Wednesday  in  August ;  or  presiding  over  a  Cabinet 
Council  from  his  bed  or  from  his  couch  at  Hampton 
Villa,  Balmain  ;  cr,  still  later,  to  see  him  on  ' '  four 
legs, ' '  as  he  humorously  puts  it,  among  his 
feathered  pets,  in  the  grounds  surrounding  his 
house,  grounds  sloping  down  to  the  waters  of  John- 
ston's Bay,  and  looking  across  to  the  busy  Darling 
Harbor — who  would  now  think  him  the  active,  up- 
right and  energetic  man  he  was  but  twelve  months 
back?  On  the  18th  of  May  last.  Sir  Henry  and  his 
young  wife  took  a  cab  at  the  station,  and  were  being 
driven  rapidly  through  the  city,  when  suddenly  the 


horse  shied  violently  and  all  three  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  were  throw^n  out.  Lady  Parkes  merely  got  a 
shaking,  the  cabman  was  a  good  deal  hurt,  but  the 
Premier  had  both  bones  of  one  of  his  legs  broken 
above  the  ankle.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Sir 
Henry  was  within  ten  days  of  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  and  had  always  been  used  to  an  active 
life,  the  shock  and  the  enforced  confinement  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  serious  effec":  upon  his  health  and 
constitution.  For  days  he  suffered  great  pain,  and  a 
wound  in  the  leg  refused  to  heal  for  months  after- 
ward. There  were  callers  innumerable  at  Hampton 
Villa  during  this  prolonged  period  of  inaction,  from 
Lord  Carrington's  daily  inquiry  down  to  the  laborer 
on  his  way  to  work  ;  and  though  this  general  sym- 
pathy was  gratifying  enough,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Sir  Henry  chafed  and  fretted  considerably  that  the 
Session  was  standing  still,  and  that  the  federation 
resolutions,  of  which  he  had  taken  particular  charge, 
were  hung  up  until  he  could  again  pilot  them 
through  the  House.  He  suffered  inore  than  one  sharp 
relapse,  and  there  were  times  when  it  was  currently 
believed  that  his  inherent  strength  would  be  ex- 
hausted. But  at  the  end  of  July  he  w^as  lifted  into 
his  carriage  and  took  his  first  drive,  and  in  August, 
in  the  beautiful  days  of  the  coming  spring,  he  used 
to  be  placed  in  the  veranda  which  surrounds 
Hampton  Villa,  and  gradually  his  strength  came 
back.  Even  now,  however,  his  crutches  are  a 
necessity,  though  he  gets  about  with  their  aid,  and 
takes  his  old  active  share  in  shaping  the  events  of 
the  day  ;  and  less  than  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
attending  a  banquet  at  Ashfield,  he  joked  consider- 
ably over  his  crippled  condition,  though  he  referred 
to  the  coming  time  when  he  would  be  able  once 
more  to  walk  erect,  as  he  prided  himself  he  used  to 
do,  as  something  more  than  a  probability.  Tliat  he 
has  still  the  faith  strong  within  him  that  he  will  be- 
come a  centenarian,  and  be  active  and  a  leader  of 
men,  if  not  of  a  whole  continent,  until  the  end,  is 
probable  enough. 

FROM   THE    DAME'S    SCHOOL  AT    KENILWORTH. 

So  long,  so  active,  and  so  varied  a  life  as  that  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  naturally  a  history  attached  to 
it  which  is  well  worth  the  recounting.  Henry  Parkes 
had  none  of  the  early  advantages  visually  attached  to 
the  politician  in  a  European  country.  Born  of  poor 
parents,  on  May  27th,  1815,  in  the  rural  parish  of 
Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire,  he  was  first  sent  to  a 
dame's  school  at  Kenilworth,  and  afterward  to 
Gloucester.  But  from  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  en- 
tirely self-taught,  and  the  interest  wliich  early  in 
life  he  took  in  the  questions  of  the  day  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  unaided  efforts  and  studies.  He  was 
handy  at  most  things,  but  for  the  first  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  found  no  outlet  by  which 
he  could  hope  to  rise.  Hence,  in  1839  he  emigrated 
to  Sydney  and  sought  the  struggle  of  life  under  new 
conditions,  where  labor  counted  for  more  than  it  did 
in  tlie  mother- country.  He  obtained  employment  at 
Mr.   Burdekin's  hardware  store,    and  afterward  at 
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Messrs.  Russell's  foundry,  but  it  was  up-hill  work, 
and  at  the  time  we  do  not  find  him  over-sanguine. 
Of  his  twenty -fifth  birthday  he  wrote  : 

A  quarter  of  a  century  is  lost: 

All  hath  been  built  upon  the  sand  to  fall  ! 
I've  dreamt  away  my  life  at  mighty  cost; 

Nor  mine  the  dreams  of  happiness  withal. 

Well,  Time  may  have  his  laugh  out  !    I  would  call 
Not  ev'n  the  sunny  moments  back  again; 

Remembrance  holds  one  joy  at  least,  nor  small 
Its  blessed  influence  o'er  my  heart  and  brain — 
Man  never  knew  me  stoop  to  seek  unworthy  gain. 

I  know  the  vanity  of  hope.     The  same 
False  light  may  lure  me  on  from  year  to  year 

Which  led  me  from  my  childhood;  till  I  came 
O'er  half  the  world  to  be  an  outcast  here, 
Hurled,  worm-like,  on  the  Antartic  hemisphere. 

Perchance  to  die  cut  off  from  man's  esteem : 
Yet  turn  I  to  this  hope  the  oftener 

For  consolation,  when  they  little  deem 

I,  with  my  present  lot,  am  happier  than  I  seem. 

TOY -MAKER  AT  SYDNEY. 

Soon  afterward  we  find  Henry  Parkes,  who  was 
clever  with  the  lathe,  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  toy- 
maker,  and  there  are  those  wdio  still  own  and  prize 
sets  of  chessmen  made  by  the  present  Premier  half  a 
century  ago.  Then  he  took  a  shop  in  Hunter  street, 
Sydney,  and  became  a  dealer  in  toys ;  but  through- 
out, his  interest  centred  in  the  discussion  of  social 
and  political  questions,  and  he  oftentimes  occupied 
his  spare  time  with  litei'ature  and  the  composition  of 
poetical  effusions.  In  1848  he  first  found  more  con- 
genial work,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  election  to 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe 
(now  Lord  Sherbrooke) ,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
actively  engaged  in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in 
the  abolition  of  the  transportation  of  English  crimi- 
nals to  Australia. 

POET,    POLITICIAN   AND   NEWSPAPER   MAN. 

Thenceforward,  Henry  Parkes,  through  all  his 
buffets  with  fortune,  was  a  political  power ;  and, 
founding  the  Empire  newspaper  at  the  close  of  1850, 
through  persistent  financial  difficulties,  he  succeeded 
in  conducting  that  clever,  if  unprofitable,  journal  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  Henry  Kendall,  the 
most  distinguished  poet  of  the  colony,  to  public 
notice  ;  and  his  aid  to  Charles  Harpur  also  showed 
that  he  took  a  keen  delight  in  versification  by  others 
than  himself.  He  was  much  in  debt ;  but  he  became 
a  public  speaker  of  a  pronounced  type,  and  as  he 
strenuously  advocated  the  establishment  of  respon- 
sible government  in  the  colony,  and  the  introduction 
of  reforms  and  progressive  measures,  he  was  chosen 
to  contest  the  representation  of  Sydney.  In  1853  he 
was  defeated,  but  in  1854  he  was  returned  over  Mr. 
Kemp  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Those 
were  stirring  times  in  the  colony,  and  in  1856,  when 
responsible  government  was  w^on,  he  was  elected  as 
one  of  the  four  representatives  of  Sydney  for  the 
newly-created  Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  dis- 
cussions over  the  Constitution   of  the  colony,   Mr. 


Wentworth's  nominee  principles  met  with  Mr. 
Parkes's  entire  condemnation  ;  and  after  working 
effectively  toward  the  passage  of  the  Electoral  Act, 
he  was  in  1858  returned  for  East  Sydney  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.  More  than  once,  however,  mainly  owing 
to  financial  troubles,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Parliament;  and  in  1861,  when  the  Colony  appointed 
two  Immigration  Commissioners  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land with  the  object  of  impressing  the  public  there 
with  the  advantages  which  the  colony  offered,  he 
and  Mr.  Dalley  were  chosen  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  Cowper  Ministry  on  the  matter.  They  came, 
however,  at  a  bad  time.  The  American  War  had 
broken  out,  and  the  troubles  .of  the  time  were  height- 
ened by  a  feeling  fostered  by  men  like  Professor 
Gold  win  Smith,  who  argued  the  advantage  of  recog- 
nizing the  entire  independence  of  such  of  the  Colo- 
nies as  were  able  to  govern  themselves.  Neither 
representative  could  impress  his  views  upon  the 
Palmerston  Ministry,  nor,  failing  them,  upon  the 
public  generally,  and  Mr.  Parkes  occupied  a  part  of 
his  time  in  the  contribution  of  letters  on  i)olitical 
and  other  questions  to  the  columns  of  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald.  Admirable  commentaries  those 
letters  were,  but  to  attempt  any  extracts  from  them 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  could  not  tolerate  the  short-sightedness  of  Eng- 
land's sympathy  with  the  slave-owning  South,  and 
he  strongly  urged  upon  New  South  Wales  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  Anglo-American  war,  she  should  not  de- 
pend too  extensively  on  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
mother  country,  but  should  look  to  her  own  defences. 

MINISTER  OF  THE   CROWN. 

Mr.  Parkes  returned  to  Sydney  in  1863,  and  two 
years  later — on  January  22nd,  1866 — we  find  him  for 
the  first  time  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  On  that  day 
he  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Martin  Minis- 
try, and  held  office  until  September  17th,  1868,  when 
he  resigned,  owing  to  differences  with  his  col- 
leagues. Even  then  he  could  not  tolerate  being 
thwarted.  During  that  time  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  Public  Schools  Act.  In  1870 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  but  was  elected 
for  Mudgee  in  the  following  year,  and,  amid  the 
political  deadlock  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Martin -Robertson  Ministry,  he  was  sent  for  by  Sir 
Alfred  Stephen,  then  Administrator,  and  formed  his 
first  Ministry.  Mr.  Parkes  held  the  Premiership 
until  February,  1875,  a  long  time  for  the  life  of  a 
Ministry  in  those  days  ;  and  though  on  various  occa- 
sions he  quarrelled  with  his  colleagues,  they  got 
through  a  good  deal  of  work.  After  his  defeat 
by  Mr.  John  Robertson,  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion for  some  time  ;  but,  though  he  afterward  re- 
linquished that  position,  as  soon  as  ,he  found  the 
Robertson  Ministry  in  difficulties  he  led  the  attack 
upon  them,  defeated  them,  and  retm-ned  to  office  on 
March  22nd,  1877.  This  time,  however,  he  otAj  held 
his  team  together  for  five  months,  but  in  the  interval 
he  received  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
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VICISSITUDES. 

The  following  year  witnessed  a  Robertson  and 
then  a  Farnell  Ministry  ;  but  the  close  of  1878  found 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  sending  again  for  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  formed  a  coalition  with  Sir  John 
Robertson  ;  and,  this  time,  his  Ministry  lasted  until 
January,  1883.  But  at  the  close  of  1881,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  being  at  that  time,  it  was  stated,  in  ill- 
health,  was  compelled  to  return  home,  and  through- 
out 1882  Sir  John  Robertson  was  acting-Colonial 
Secretary  in  his  stead.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
great  struggle  over  the  Land  Act  which  marked  the 
Stuart  Ministry,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  absent  from 
the  colony,  but  he  returned  in  1884  and  was  elected 
for  Tenterfield.  He,  however,  found  himself  out  in 
the  cold,  and  in  November  of  that  year  he  resigned 
his  seat,  announcing  his  retirement  from  political 
life.  His  farewell  address  on  that  occasion  is  odd 
enough  reading  now.  He  talked  of  the  degeneracy 
of  Parliament  and  the  personal  ambitions  which 
swayed  the  Legislature.  Legitimate  debate,  he  said, 
was  abolished,  and  seeing  large  sums  voted  away  by 
members  in  direct  opposition  to  what  their  con- 
sciences dictated,  he  was  not  prepared  to  waste  the 
remainder  of  his  life  amid  such  scenes.  His  fit  of 
ill-temper  lasted  about  three  months,  when  finding  a 
vacancy  in  Argyle,  he  once  more  came  forward  and 
was  returned  just  after  the  Soudan  contingent  had 
left  for  Suakin.  Thenceforward,  he  set  himself  to 
make  any  other  Government  than  that  of  his  own 
impossible.  The  Stuart  Ministry  retired  in  October, 
1885  ;  the  Dibbs  Ministry  fell  in  December,  1885  ;  the 
Robertson  Ministry  (in  which  he  had  declined  the 
Colonial  Secretaryship)  in  February,  1886  ;  and  the 
Jennings  Ministry  in  January,  1887. 

TRIUMPH. 

Then,  for  the  fourth  time,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
summoned  to  form  a  Government,  which  he  imme- 
diately did.  Practically  he  has  held  office  as  Pre- 
mier ever  since  ;  for  although  Mr.  Dibbs  defeated 
him  in  January,  1889,  and  formed  an  Administra- 
tion, no  sooner  did  Parliament  meet  than  Sir  Henry 
Parkes — now  G.  C.M.G. — upset  him,  and  has  held 
the  reins  of  State  from  March  8th,  1889,  until  the 
present  time.  At  the  general  election,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1887,  he  was  returned  triumphantly  at 
the  head  of  a  party,  whose  platform  was  Free  Trade 
of  a  very  pronounced  type,  and  he  forthwith  swept 
away  all  ad  valorem  duties  established  by  Sir  Patrick 
Jennings  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  that  at  the  present  time 
New  South  Wales  is  the  one  self-governing  colony 
which  can  boast  a  Custom's  tariff  well  nigh  as 
short  and  simple  as  our  own.  But  it  is  also  a  point 
of  material  significance  that  tlie  character  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly  is  now  very 
far  from  being  so  overwhelmingly  for  Free  Trade  as 
it  was  in  1887,  and  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Pre- 
mier wovild  probably  have  already  pronounced  for 
some  measure  of  Protection.  Under  the  circum- 
stances,   as  a  matter  simply  of  policy,    Sir  Henry 


Parkes  has  done  well  in  stating  that  he  is  prepared 
to  submit  this  question  with  others,  to  a  Federal 
Parliament ;  and  that  even  should  that  august  body 
decide  for  inter- Australian  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Federation  would 
be  worth  the  sacrifice. 

FEDERATION, 

Of  the  leading  part  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  taken  in 
bringing  about  the  present  Australasian  Federal  Con- 
vention it  is  necessary  to  say  something,  though  most 
of  the  facts  are  fresh  in  our  remembrance.     When 
General  Sir  Bevan  Edwards,    in  1889,  was  sent  to 
Australasia  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  de- 
fences, he  most  strongly  urged  upon  the  Australasian 
Governments  to  combine  their  forces,  placing  them 
under  one  command,  and  beyond  this,  he  made  sug- 
gestions for  the  unification  of  the  guages  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  various  Colonies.     Upon  the  issue  of  this 
report — or,  rather,  series  of  reports — Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
who  was  in  Queensland,  addressed  the  people  of  Bris- 
bane to  the  effect  that  while  New  South  Wales  would 
never  join  such  a  lifeless  body  as  the  Federal  Covmcil 
(a  curiously  impotent  Legislative  Council,  consisting 
of  two  delegates  from  each  Colony,  established  under 
a  permissive  Act  passed  in  1885,  upon  representations 
from  the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  South 
Wales),  General  Edwards  had  shown,  if  it  had  not 
been  shown  before,  that  Federation  on  a  workable 
basis  was  a  necessity.    As  soon  as  he  returned  to  New 
South  Wales  he  formally  addressed  all  the  Australa- 
sian Governments  upon  the  subject,  and  at  first  re- 
ceived very  dubious  answers.     But  he  was  not  to  be 
denied,  though  even  after  the  Conference  had  been 
arranged  to  meet  in  Melbourne,  in  February,  1890, 
grave  doubts  were  expressed  wiiether  any  good  would 
come  of  it.     But  when  the  delegates  met,  and  had  in 
public  to  give  voice  to  their  views,  no  one  was  will- 
ing to  show  himself  in  so  unpatriotic  and  narrow  an 
aspect  as  to  appear  in  opposition  to  a  movement  which 
the  public  press  warmly  endorsed.     The  veteran,  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment ;  and  if  there  were  soreness  that  he  had  pre- 
viously so  bespattered  the  Federal  Council,   it  was 
suppressed.      Resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect 
that  Federation  was  desirable,  and  that  the  respective 
Parliaments  should  be  applied  to  appoint  delegates 
(not  exceeding  seven  from  each  colony)  to  a  National 
Convention  to  meet  early  in  1891,  the  deliberations  of 
which  are  even  now  in  part  only  before  us.     If  Fed- 
eration be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  will  link  his  name  with  it,    and 
stands  a  good  chance  of  being  the  first  Premier  of 
the  Federated  Government.     It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  prior  to  General  Edwards's  appearing  on  the 
scene.    Sir  Henry  Parkes  had  on  various  occasions 
advocated  the  cause  of  federation,  but,  then,  it  was 
to  be  a  federation  after  New  South  Wales'  own  heart. 

HIS   OPPOSITION   TO   THE   CHINESE. 

The  ready  speech,  the  eloquence,  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
is  undoubted.     He  oftentimes  permits  his  utterances 
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to  overrun  judicious  bounds,  occasionally  even  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  He  has  latterly  been  seen  in 
the  light  of  an  advocate  of  female  suffrage ;  and  in 
August,  1889,  remarked  that  "for  every  reason, 
women  should  have  a  voice  in  framing  the  laws,  and 
he  thought  that  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
voting  would  exercise  a  softening  and  refining  effect 
upon  our  popular  elections. ' '  Upon  the  Chinese 
question,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  made  a  speech  (May, 
1888)  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Bill,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  style  of 
rhetoric  : 

"I  maintain  that  in  a  colony  like  New  South 
Wales  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  the  type  of  the 
British  nation,  and  we  ought  not,  for  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  to  admit  any  element  that  will  de- 
tract from,  or  in  any  appreciable  degree  lower,  that 
admirable  type  of  nationality.  I  contend  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  a  technical  observance 
of  the  law  is  not  obligatory.  Is  it,  I  ask,  a  safe, 
wise,  or  tolerable  thing  for  us  to  have  nearly  60, 000 — 
I  am  speaking  of  all  the  Colonies — of  these  men,  be- 
longing to  an  alien  race,  out  of  touch  vvdth  us  in 
faith,  in  law,  in  tradition,  in  everything  that  en- 
dears life — to  have  60, 000  of  these  men,  with  no  nat- 
ural companions,  in  the  midst  of  our  society  ?  Is 
not  that  a  thing  to  be  resisted  by  everyone  that 
wishes  well  to  the  social  fabric  of  this  new  country? 
This  Government  stated  its  case  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment fairly  and  in  the  interests  of  these  Colonies. 
They  put  forward  their  case  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  union  of  the  Empire. 
But  great  delay  resulted,  and  it  was  necessary  at  last 
to  remind  the  Imperial  authorities  that  we  had  re- 
ceived no  answer.  After  the  lapse  of  some  consider- 
able time  we  received  this  message :  '  Referring  to 
your  telegram  of  April  26th,  no  foundation  for  report 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  the  Chinese  Government.  Negotiations  being 
carefully  considered.  Her  Majesty's  Government  fully 
recognize  strength  of  feeling. '  I  say  that  if,  after 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  for  this  long  time  had 
been  inflicted  upon  any  private  person,  a  message  of 
that  kind  was  received,  it  would  be  held  as  a  specious 
device  to  cover  culpable  negligence  of  the  interests 
of  these  great  Colonies.  I  venture  to  say  that  few 
other  masterful  displays  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  consider  a  petty  quarrel  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  gigantic  interests  of  these  magnifi- 
cent Colonies  is  not  to  be  found  in  British  history.  I 
say  this  earnestly  to  preserve  the  etiquette  of  the 
Empire  with  as  loyal  a  feeling  to  the  Queen  as  any 
man  among  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ;  but  we  must  be 
loyal  to  ourselves,  we  must  be  loyal  to  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  we  live,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
be  true  to  ourselves  is  to  show  that  we  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  privileges  which  w^e  possess,  and 
which  we  will  never  suffer  to  be  impaired.  In  this 
crisis  of  the  Chinese  question  we  have  acted  calmly, 
with  a  desire  to  see  the  w^ay  before  us ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  acted  with  decision,  and  we 
don't  mean  to  turn  back.     Neither  for  Her  Majesty's 


ships  of  war,  nor  Her  Majesty's  representative  on  the 
spot,  nor  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  do  we  intend  to 
turn  back  from  our  purpose,  which  is  to  terminate 
the  landing  of  the  Chinese  here  for  ever. ' ' 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  carried  the  whole  Assembly  with 
him,  passing  the  bill  through  all  its  stages  in  one 
day.  Happily  the  Legislative  Council  thought  it 
out,  and  extracted  the  entire  sting  from  the  measure. 
There  is  some  advantage,  therefore,  in  a  second 
Chamber  in  a  headstrong  colony  led  by  a  headstrong 
statesman. 

SIR  HENRY   AT   HOME. 

For  upward  of  fifty  years  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has 
been  a  New  South  Welshman,  and  for  half  that  time 
he  has  been  the  dominant  man  in  his  colony.  He  is  a 
splendid  leader  of  men,  revelling  in  Parliamentary 
warfare  and  the  heat  of  debate,  but  does  not  shine 
in  departmental  administration.  It  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  derogatory  that  he  is  so  extensively  carica- 
tured, in  the  pages  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  can  be  a  good  friend  if  he  is  allowed 
his  own  way — though  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
has  in  times  past  borrowed  money  from  most  of  them 
and  not  often  let  them  in — but  it  can  never  be  said  of 
him  that  he  has  ever  enriched  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  colony.  On  the  contrary  he  has  mostly  been 
in  monetary  difficulties,  which  have  at  -times,  it  is 
said,  actually  forced  him  into  retirement,  and  have 
rendered  his  promises  to  pay  and  even  his  cheques 
doubtful  securities.  Happily  those  times  are  now 
past,  since  he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  credi- 
tors on  taking  office  in  1887.  At  present  hobbling 
about  the  grounds  at  Hampton  Villa,  talking  to  his 
parrots,  listening  to  his  English  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  or  watching  the  Ibis  brought  to  him  from 
Egypt,  or  the  kangaroo  which  hops  contentedly 
about,  or  his  mongoose  from  Ceylon — for  he  owns 
quite  a  menagerie — or  sitting  with  his  family  and 
may  be  a  few^  intimate  friends,  he,  when  at  home, 
shakes  off  the  atmosphere  of  political  strife  which 
elsewhere  surrounds  him,  and  lives  a  quiet  and  re- 
tired life. 

' '  FLING  OUT  OUR  FLAG.  ' ' 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  concluding  this  account 
with  the  extract  of  a  few  verses  from  another  short 
Australian  poem,  this  time  of  a  patriotic  type,  by 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  : — 

"  Fling  out  the  flag — our  virgin  flag — 
Which  foeman's  shot  has  never  rent, 
And  plant  it  high  on  mount  and  crag, 
O'er  busy  town  and  lonely  tent; 

"  Where  commerce  rears  her  stately  halls, 
And  where  the  miner  rends  the  rock  ; 
Where  the  sweet  rain  on  cornfield  falls. 
Where  pastures  feed  the  herd  and  flock  ; 

"  Still  let  it  float  o'er  homes  of  peace, 
Our  starry  cross — our  glorious  sign ! 
While  Nature's  bounteous  gifts  increase, 
And  freedom's  glories  brighter  shine ! 
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"Brave  hearts  may  beat  in  labor's  strife, 
They  need  no  spur  of  martial  pride  ; 
High  deeds  may  crown  a  gentle  life, 
And  spread  their  radiance  far  and  wide. 

"Fling  out  the  flag,  and  guard  it  well  ! 
Our  pleasant  fields  the  foe  ne'er  trod  ; 
Long  may  oui'  guardian  heroes  dwell 
In  league  with  truth,  in  camp  with  God. 


"In  other  lands  the  patriot  boasts 

His  standard  borne  through  slaughter's  flood, 
"Which  waving  o'er  infuriate  hosts, 
Was  consecrate  in  fire  and  blood. 

"A  truer  charm  our  flag  endears; 
Where'er  it  waves  on  land  or  sea. 
It  bears  no  stain  of  blood  and  tears — 
Its  glory  is  its  puritj'." 


IIL-THE    HON.    CECIL  J.    RHODES,    PREMIER   OF   CAPE   COLONY. 


Sir  John  Macdonald  is  a  veteran  who  is  now  appear- 
ing for  the  last  time  on  the  political  stage.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  is  also  well-stricken  in  years,  and  is  probably 
assisting  for  the  last  time  at  a  great  political  function 
in  presiding  over  the  Conference  which  is  federating 
Australasia. 

Far  other  is  it  with  the  third  subject  of  these 
Character  Sketches.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  his  manhood.  He  is  not  yet  forty,  but  he  has 
succeeded  in  impressing  his  strong  and  vivid  person- 
ality more  deeply  upon  Imperial  politics  than  either 
of  his  seniors.  The  others  are  of  the  past ;  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  of  the  future. 

The  majority  of  Englishmen  liave  as  yet  not  realized 
Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is  only  at  the  Cape  that  men  know  him, 
and,  even  there,  how  few  there  are  who  understand 
him  !  For  to  understand  some  men  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  certain  elevation  of  vision.  But,  although,  the 
provincial  professional  politicians  who  pull  the  wires 
in  many  South  African  constituencies  frankly  admit 
that,  in  their  j^hraseology,  Mr.  Rhodes  "  is  a  very  dark 
horse, ' '  they,  at  least,  realize  that  he  exists,  and  that, 
whate  rer  he  may  be  aiming  at  or  working  for,  he  is 
a  very  tangible  entity  of  enormous  initial  velocity. 
That,  perhaps,  is  the  first  thing  which  the  public  in 
England  has  to  learn.  Mr.  Rhodes,  if  he  lives  for  an- 
other ten  years,  \\\\\  make  or  will  mar  the  Empire. 

A  STATESMAN   OF   FIRST   RANK. 

Those  w^ho  do  not  know^  the  Cape  Premier  will  shrug 
their  shoulders  in  amazement  when  it  is  asserted  that 
of  all  British-governing  men  only  two  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  his  superiors.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
stands  alone.  He  is  without  an  equal,  w^ithout  even 
a  rival  near  his  throne.  After  him,  although  no 
doubt  he  is  superior  in  many  things,  notably  in  an 
appreciation  of  the  Imperial  destinies  of  our  race, 
comes  Lord  Salisbury.  And  third  in  the  list  of  the 
great  Englishmen  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  comes  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  has  not  the  culture 
■of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  diplomatic  training  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  but  he  has  all  the  energy  of  the  one  and 
more  than  the  Imperial  instincts  of  the  other.  There 
is  much  in  him  that  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
if  you  can  by  any  possibility  imagine  Mr.  Gladstone 
possessed  by  a  saving  faith  in  the  providential  des- 
tinies of  the  English-speaking  world.  There  is  the 
same  supreme  concentration  of  purpose,  the  same 
devotion  to  this  end,  the  same  absolute  indifference 
to  the  rule  -  of  -  thumb  consistency  which  governs 
those  who  forget  their  end  in  their  devotion  to 
their  means.     And  there  is  also  much  in  Mr.  Rhodes 


which  reminds  us  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  his  best,  minus 
that  haunting  cynical  doubt  wiiich  continually  puts 
a  check  on  the  Prime  Minister's  gallop  just  when  he 
ought  to  be  going  at  his  best.  For  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
emphatically  a  man  of  faith,  and  faith  is  now  and 
always  the  secret  of  power. 

THE   RHODESEAN  RELIGION. 

Not  that  Mr.  Rhodes  can  possibly  be  presented  to 
the  w^orld  as  a  devotee.  Religion,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  is  not  his  strong  point.  But, 
in  the  old  Roman  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
supremely  religious.  Patriotism  is  to  him  a  religion, 
as  much  as  ever  it  was  to  the  old  heroes  whose  devo- 
tion to  their  Seven-hilled  City  gave  them  the  impell- 
ing energy  which  extended  the  dominion  of  Rome 
from  the  Caledonian  hills  to  the  Libyan  desert.  Nor 
is  it  only  as  a  Roman  that  Mr.  Rhodes  believes  in  his 
country.  There  is  in  his  supreme  passion  more  than 
a  trace  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hebrews  for  the  Chosen 
Race.  His  Israel  is  the  English-speaking  folk  wiien- 
ever  they  are  found  on  land  and  sea  ;  and  in  them  he 
sees  the  providential  race,  the  called  of  God,  predes- 
tined rulers  of  the  w^orld. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  no  fanatic — no  visionary.  The  man 
wiio  amalgamated  De  Beers  and  launched  the  pioneers 
into  the  heart  of  the  land  of  Ophir  is  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  practical  of  men.  But  his  religion  growls 
out  of  his  shrew^dness,  and  his  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse is  based  vipon  his  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  strange  crucible  which  we  call  the  w^orld. 
Darwin  is  probably  more  of  a  prophet  to  his  liking 
than  Isaiah  or  Habbakuk.  He  accepts  the  law^  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  He  starts  from  that  as  the  most 
authentic  revelation  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Invisible. 
It  colors  all  his  thinking  ;  it  dominates  his  policies. 
If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  fittest  should  survive, 
then  surely  the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  help  in  securing 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 
But  who  are  the  fittest  to  survive  ?  The  answer  is 
written  in  capitals  all  over  the  open  page  of  the  planet. 
The  fittest,  as  proved  by  the  scientific  test  of  survival, 
are  the  English-speaking  folk.  All  over  the  world  they 
have  proved  and  are  daily  proving  their  superior 
capacity  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Spaniard  and 
Portuguese,  Dutchman  and  Frenchman,  had  the  start 
in  the  race  ;  but  one  by  one  all  have  been  distanced 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

THE   MISSION   OF   THE   RACE. 

The  Norseman  first  discovered  the  American  conti- 
nent, the  Italians  gave  it  its  name,  and  showed  the 
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Old  World  the  way  to  the  New.  The  Dutch  colonized 
New  York,  the  French  occupied  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Spaniards 
held  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  the  Russians  annexed 
Alaska.  To-day,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  San  Francisco, 
from  Behring's  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Eng- 
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lish-speaking  man  is  supreme.  Mexico  and  South 
America  are  honeycombed  with  Anglo-American 
agencies.  Australasia  has  fallen  as  the  golden  fruit 
of  Hesperides  into  the  lap  of  the  Briton.  In  India, 
300, 000, 000  Asiatics,  whose  civilization  and  culture 
were  hoary  when  our  ancestors  stained  themselves 
with  wood  and  offered  human  sacrifices  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  forests,  acknowledged  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Englishman.     And  in  South  Africa, 


black  and  boer  alike  admit  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  continent  will  ultimately  be  vested  in  those  who 
speak  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton. 
Everywhere,  therefore,  there  are  the  manifest  and 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  ascendency  of  our  Im- 
perial race. 

PEACE,    LIBERTY   AND  JUSTICE. 

But  it  would  do  Mr.  Rhodes  an 
injustice  to  represent  him  as  the 
mere  worshipper  of  accomplished 
fact,  the  subservient  devotee  of 
material  achievement.  He  asks 
himself,  not  merely  what  race  is 
manifestly  proving  itself  best  fitted 
to  survive ;  he  also  asks  which 
race  is  it  that  represents  that  which 
is  best  worth  preserving  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind  ?  And  here, 
again,  Mr.  Rhodes  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion.  For,  clearly,  as 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  planet 
is  manifested  in  the  progressive 
conquest  of  the  globe  by  English- 
speakers,  it  is  not  less  clearly  re- 
vealed— not  in  Mosaic  tablets  of 
stone  but  in  the  living  pages  of 
contemporary  history;— that  of  all 
the  nations,  the  English-speakers 
possess  the  secret  of  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  First  and  foremost, 
Mr.  Rhodes  sees  in  them  the  prin  • 
ciple  of  individualism  as  opposed 
to  militarism.  Conscription,  uni- 
versal military  service,  is  as  alien 
to  their  instinct  as  it  seems  nat- 
ural to  the  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent. On  occasion,  as  the  Great 
Rebellion  showed,  the  freest  of 
Republics  can  levy  millions  of 
armed  men,  but  when  the  war  is 
ended  the  soldier  returns  to  the 
plough,  or  to  his  smithy ;  the 
sword  is  beaten  into  a  ploughshare, 
and  the  spear  into  a  pruning-hook, 
and  a  whole  continent  is  kept  in 
peace  by  a  standing  army  of  25,  - 
000  men. 

Next,  to  Mr.  Rhodes  the  English- 
speaker  stands  as  the  foremost  of 
those  who  believe  in  Freedom. 
Representative  government,  if  not 
the  original  discovery,  has  been 
the  most  conspicuous  glory  of  our 
race.  But  it  is  not  a  liberty  that  means  license,  for 
together  with  his  devotion  to  freedom  the  English- 
speaking  man  has  ever  preserved  a  deep  imbred 
reverence  for  law  and  justice  and  order.  Hence, 
although  we  may  not  have  the  polish  of  the  French, 
the  science  of  the  Germans,  or  the  arts  of  the  Italians, 
Mr.  Rhodes  sees,  in  the  race  which  he  represents, 
peace,  liberty,  and  justice,  the  providential  instru- 
ments for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
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' '  CHOSEN   PEOPLE  ' '    VERSUS    ' '  AMORITES.  ' ' 

It  is  the  old  Hebrew  idea.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  no 
more  doubt  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the  English  folk 
than  had  Joshua  of  the  Divine  call  of  ancient  Israel. 
And  the  same  idea  working  out  the  same  logical  cor- 
ollaries leads  him  to  regard  the  Portuguese  of  Africa, 
a  miserable  mongrel  race  that  has  grafted  all  the  vices 
of  Europe  upon  all  the  bestiality  of  the  savage,  very 
much  as  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  regarded  the 
Hittite  and  the  Amorite  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  No 
argument  will  ever  convince  him  that  the  Ruler  of 
this  Universe  intended  the  choicest  portions  of  His 
work  to  be  infested  forever  by  Portuguese  or  pygmies. 

Hence,  looking  all  round  him  with  comprehensive 
gaze,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which 
he  probably  seldom  or  never  states  even  to  himself  in 
set  terms,  that  if  there  be  a  God  who  rules  over  the 
nations  of  men  and  concerns  Himself  in  the  destinies 
of  mortals,  then  it  is  impossible  to  serve  Him  better 
than  by  painting  as  much  of  the  map  British  red  as 
possible,  and  assisting,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  in 
facilitating  the  survival  of  those  whom  Milton  called 
"God's  Englishmen,"  and  the  elimination  of  the 
unfits  in  the  shape  of  Portuguese,  savages,  and  other 
residual  refuse  of  the  human  race. 

THE   KEY  TO   HIS   POLICIES. 

Not  that  Mr.  Rhodes  bears  even  the  Portuguese  any 
ill-will.  His  scientific  temper  saves  him  from  that 
temptation.  He  regards  them  as  the  engineer  regards 
a  reef  of  rock  or  shifting  quicksand  at  the  mouth  of 
a  harbor.  They  are  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  whose 
removal  is  necessary  in  the  higher  uses  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  key  to  all  the  policies  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Whoever  fails  to  grasp  the  distinctively  religious  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Rliodes'  conception  of  the  universe  will 
fail  to  understand  him,  as  completely  as  did  those 
short-sighted  politicians  who  denounced  him  as  an 
Africander  enemy  of  the  Empire,  or  those  still  more 
bat-eyed  Solons  who  saw  in  the  great  amalgamator 
only  a  man  with  a  preternatural  Midas -like  gift  of 
turning  everything  he  touched  into  gold. 

It  was  probably  this  element  in  Mr.  Rhodes  which 
made  him  so  great  a  friend  of  Gen.  Gordon's.  Gen, 
Gordon  made  his  acquaintance  when  in  Basutoland, 
and  when  he  accepted  his  last  famous  mission  to 
Khartoum  he  telegraphed  to  the  Cape  to  ask  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  accompany  him  to  the  Soudan.  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  just  undertaken  the  duties  of  Treasurer- 
General  and  could  not  leave  the  Cape,  otherwise  he 
would  have  attempted  to  follow  his  friend  to  the 
beleaguered  city. 

HIS  SUBSIDY  TO   PARNELL. 

It  was  the  same  passionate  faith  in  the  possible 
destinies  of  the  British  Empire  which  led  him  to 
make  his  much-talked-about  donation  of  £10,000  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Rhodes,  like  all  those  who  advo- 
cate Home  Rule,  not  from  despair  but  from  faith  in 
the  future,  regarded  the  proposal  to  expel  the  Irish 
members  from  Westminster  with  unfeigned  alarm 
and  indignation.  No  consideration  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  lift  a  finger  to  support  the  Bill  which 


bore  so  fatal  a  poison  concealed  in  its  provisions. 
Yet  he  realized  from  the  first  that  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  give  Ireland  Home  Rule  if  the  Empire  was  to 
be  preserved.  Only  b}^  decentralization  can  Imperi- 
alism survive  in  this  day  of  democracy,  in  the  liome 
of  our  self-governing  race.  After  the  Bill  was 
wrecked  and  a  Unionist  Administration  was  in 
stalled,  he  was  confidentially  assured  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell was  by  no  means  anxious  to  have  the  Irish 
disfranchised  of  the  empire. 

He  at  once  opened  up  communication  with  the 
Irish  leader,  and  on  obtaining  from  him  the  most 
explicit  assurances  in  writing  of  his  agreement  with 
Mr.  Rhodes'  views  on  the  subject  of  the  detention  of 
the  Irish  Members,  he  gave  Mr.  Parnell  £10,000,  to 
be  used  for  the  good  of  the  Irish  cause.  The  transac- 
tion was  perfectly  fair  and  above  board.  The  con- 
cession of  Home  Rule  was,  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  opinion, 
essential  for  the  federation  of  the  Empire.  But  he 
could  not  support  the  Home  Rulers  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  would  work  with  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  cut  the  painter  and  destroy  the  Union.  Mr.  Par- 
nell, recognizing  this,  freely  gave  the  requisite 
assurances,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  then  gladly  subsidized 
the  Irish  Exchequer.  So  little  was  Mr.  Rhodes 
known  in  the  country  at  the  time,  that  there  were 
many  who  believed  the  £10,000  had  been  given 
solely  to  buy  the  Irish  vote  for  the  Charter  for  the 
British  South  African  Company  ! 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    "TAXED   REPUBLIC." 

During  Mr.   Rhodes'  recent  visit  to  England,   he 
had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
why  it  was  that  he  opposed  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1881.     Mr.  Rhodes  said  bluntly  that  he  regarded  the 
Bill  with  abhorrence  because  it  rendered  separation 
inevitable.       Mr.    Gladstone    dissenting,     inquired 
how  ?     ' '  Because, ' '  said  Mr.   Rhodes,     ' '  you  would 
by  that  Bill  have  made  Ireland  a  taxed  Republic. ' ' 
' '  A     taxed     Republic  !  ' '      cried     Mr.      Gladstone. 
' '  Yes, ' '    remorselessly   continued   Mr.   Rhodes,     ' '  a 
taxed  Republic,  taxed  to  the  tune  of  four  millions  a 
year,  without  a  single  vote  in  the  distribution  and 
control  of  the  colossal  tribute.    The  Romans  found  it 
impossible  to  tax   their  municipalities   when  they 
had  no  representation,  but  Rome  in  her  haughtiest 
days  never  ventured  to  ask  for  so  gigantic  a  tribute 
from  those  to  whom  she  conceded  self-government 
but  denied  representation.      The    effect  of  such  a 
measure  would  have  been  to  have  compelled  every 
patriotic  Irishman  to  have  made  the  concession  of 
Home    Rule  the    starting    point  for    an    agitation 
against  taxation  without  representation — an  agita- 
tion in  which  every  one  who,  like  myself,  believes 
in  the  fundamental  principle  of  free  governments, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  join.     No  ;   the  day  of 
taxed  republics  without  representations  in  the  tax- 
ing chamber  has  gone  by  for  ever. ' '     Good  honest 
words  these,  with  a  stout  heart  and  sincere  convic- 
tion at  the  back  of  them,  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  man  and  the  faith  tliat  is  in  him. 
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RHODES'    IDEAS  ARE   AMERICAN. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  political  ideas  are  all  American.  The 
federal  idea  he  usually  calls  the  American  idea,  and 
to  him  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  chiefly  important 
because  it  will  open  the  door  to  the  Americanization 
of  the  British  Constitution.  He  would  give  Ireland 
and  every  other  English-speaking  comnmnity  in  the 
Queen  "s  dominions  Home  Rule  as  in  the  States. 
He  would  allow  each  of  them  almost  unlimited  free- 
dom to  manage  their  domestic  affairs  as  they  pleased. 
He  distinctly  affirms  that  he  would  regard  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  slavery — to  take  a  crucial  test — as  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  competence  of  each  self- 
governed  community.  On  this  point  it  is  possible  a 
closer  study  of  the  American  experiment  may  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights  too  far. 

A  MAN   OF  IMPERIAL  MOULD. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  an  indomitable  man.  The  supreme 
characteristic  of  the  English  race,  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone defined  the  other  day  as  that  of  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  a  practical  end  and  a  resolute  persistence  in 
using  the  most  effective  means  of  attaining  it  is  also 
the  supreme  characteristic  of  Mr,  Rhodes.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  political  proportion.  He  is  busy  just 
now  in  South  Africa — South  Africa  which  is  the 
very  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  Imperial  future — but 
when  he  was  in  London  he  was  much  more  intensely 
interested  in  the  fate  of  Sir  John  MacDonald  at  the 
Canadian  elections  than  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
negotiations  about  Manica.  He  marvelled  constantly 
at  the  preoccupation  of  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four in  the  petty  brutalities  of  the  coercion  of  Ire- 
land. He  sees,  as  few  of  those  who  sit  in  Westmin- 
ster see,  that  our  Empire  is  ' '  on  the  make. ' '  In 
the  next  ten  years  it  will  either  be  made  or  marred. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  prophesied  to  deaf  ears. 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  none  who  listened. 
But  the  ordinary  average  society  person  and  party 
politician  heard  him,  as  one  hears  the  northeaster 
howling  outside  the  casement,  with  a  shudder. 
Sometimes  when  he  was  in  very  uncongenial  com- 
pany, he  reminded  me  of  an  impatient  Goth  listen- 
ing to  the  yammering  of  Alexandrian  Sophists.  But 
his  presence  was  healthful  and  stimulating.  Here, 
at  least,  was  a  genuine  man,  strong,  self-reliant,  re- 
sourceful, who  knew  his  o\vn  mind,  and  who  cared 
only  for  his  cause.  He  was  like  a  breath  of  the  fresh 
pure  air  of  the  veldt  in  the  midst  of  the  stale  tobacco 
smoke  of  a  London  club. 

A  MILLIONAIRE   WITH   BRAINS. 

Millions  usually  crush  the  brains  out  of  their 
possessor.  Immense  wealth  tends  to  emasculate  the 
character  and  convert  the  man  into  a  mere  Chubb 
patent  safe  in  breeches.  Millionaires,  like  the  old 
knights  who  heaped  on  armor,  and  ever  more  armor, 
until  they  almost  lost  the  faculty  of  locomotion  or 
of  movement,  seldom  have  soul  enough  to  move  their 
millions.     These  faculties  are  exhausted  by  the  mere 


effort  of  keeping  them.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  a  million- 
aire of  that  type.  To  him  money  is  but  the  means  to 
an  end.  He  would  no  more  dream  of  hoarding  it  for 
its  own  sake  than  a  party  leader  would  hoard  the 
votes  of  his  followers.  A  million  is  a  sceptre,  that 
is  all.  It  is  an  instrument  of  power  ;  if  you  like,  a 
weapon  of  ambition.  But  it  is  held  only  for  its  uses, 
not  for  itself.  If  Mr.  Rhodes  marvelled  much  at  the 
politicians  squeaking  and  scratching  over  the  im- 
measurably vast  destiny  of  the  English  speaking 
world,  to  use  Schiller's  metaphor,  like  rats  scram- 
bling over  the  club  of  Hercules,  his  amazement 
knew  no  bounds  when  contemplating  the  aimless 
lives  of  most  of  the  modern  millionaires.  Their  de- 
light in  social  trivialities,  their  eager  pursuit  of  the 
baubles  of  fashion  and  convention,  seemed  to  him  as 
contemptible  as  the  masquerades  and  buffooneries  in 
which  the  baser  Caesars  wasted  the  time  given  them 
for  the  government  of  the  world.  Some  day  we  may 
have  a  Mission  to  Millionaires,  and  when  that  day 
comes  Mr.  Rhodes  will  be  the  chief  missioner. 

HIS  HEALTH  AND   PHYSIQUE. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  pre-eminently  a  public-spirited 
man.  He  is  too  full  of  his  cause  to  have  any  energy 
left  to  think  of  himself,  excepting  so  far  as  he  is  an 
instrument  for  furtliering  his  cause.  Even  in  that 
sense  he  is  not  sufficiently  mindful  of  himself.  At 
table  he  will  eat  and  drink  whatever  is  set  before 
him,  not  apparentl}^  caring  whether  it  is  French 
cookery  or  stewed  beefsteak.  He  is  so  absorbed  in 
his  talk,  in  his  dreams,  in  his  projects,  that  he  has 
not  enough  mind  left  to  think  about  his  stomach. 
Hence,  there  is  a  story  that  one  day  at  tlie  Cape,  when 
De  Beers  stock  fell  low  and  the  Portuguese  were 
troublesome,  he  drank — surely  without  knowing  it 
— a  whole  bottle  of  yellow  Chartreuse.  Fortunately, 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  great  amalgamator 
seems  to  be  as  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  for  next 
morning  early  he  was  up  and  about  on  the  parade  in 
his  flannels  as  if  the  Chartreuse  had  been  but  spring- 
water. 

Yet  Mr.  Rhodes,  although  as  strong  as  a  horse  and 
as  tough  as  an  elephant,  was  once  booked  as  a  victim 
of  consumption.  He  was  one  of  the  rowing  men  at 
Oxford,  and  one  day  when  on  the  river  an  icy  blast 
from  the  northeast  caught  his  chest,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  both  lungs  were  condemned  as  tubercu- 
lous. To  save  his  life  he  went  to  South  Africa.  In 
the  fine  dry  air  of  that  Imperial  sanatorium  the 
tubercles  disappeared.  The  disease,  indeed,  seems 
but  to  have  been  a  finger-post  of  Providence. 

THE   COMING  MAN. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  the  face  of  a  Caesar,  the  ambition 
of  a  Loyola,  and  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus.  «  He  is  the 
Diamond  King,  the  Cape  Premier,  the  President  of 
the  Chartered  Company,  which  has  added  the  land 
of  Ophir  to  the  British  Empire,  and  he  is  only 
thirty-eight  years  old.  Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  he 
should  be  generally  recognized  by  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  as  the  Coming  Man  ? 
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IN   CONCLUSION. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  the  obvious  moral  of 
this  rapid  survey  of  the  three  foremost  personalities 
in  the  British  Colonial  dominions.  It  is  written  upon 
every  line  of  the  record  of  their  self-reliant  careers. 
These  men,  heirs  of  the  glories  of  the  old  fatherland, 
' '  nurslings  of  one  mighty  mother, ' '  are  too  much 
Britons  to  remain  subjects  of  the  Empire  which  re- 
fuses to  admit  them  within  the  pale  of  the  enfran- 
chized citizens.  Sir  John  Macdonald  may  carry 
astuteness  beyond  the  limits  respected  by  Disraeli. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  may  be  little  more  than  a  vener- 
able relic  of  a  famous  past,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  may  be 
as  audacious  and  unscrupulous  as  his  worst  enemies 
paint  him  ;  but  whether  saints  or  sinners,  these  men 
are  statesmen  of  no  parochial  world.  They  are  of 
the  calibre  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  competent  to  meet 
in  council  the  sagest  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  the 
most  experienced  of  the  Privy  Council.  They  repre- 
sent forces  with  which  every  one  will  have  to  reckon. 
The  future  of  the  Empire — nay,  even  the  very  ques- 
tion whether  there  will  be  any  future  for  the  Empire 
at  all,  whether  indeed,  there  will  be  any  Empire  sur- 
viving to  face  the  twentieth  century — depends  upon 
whether  these  men  and  their  like  can  be  added  to  the 
available  stock  of  statemanship  on  which  Downing 
Street  can  count.  If  they  can  be,  then  so  far  from 
the  Victorian  age  representing  the  sunset  glories  of 
British  Imperial  destinies,  it  will  be  but  as  the  splen- 
dors heralding  the  coming  day. 

The  note  of  all  the  Colonial  statesmen  is  self-reli- 
ance and  independence.  They  mean  to  go  their  way 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  England  ;  the  only 
question,  indeed,  that  seems  to  weigh  with  them  is 
whether  they  can  compel  England  also  to  go  their 
way.  For  they  are  men  of  a  newer  world.  They  are 
face  to  face  with  the  immense,  incalculable,  and  un- 
considered possibilities  of  larger  continents  and  nas- 
cent empires.  The  Colonists,  fresh  from  the  battle 
with  the  wilderness,  invigorated  by  breathing  the 
uncontaminated  air  of  the  bush  and  the  ocean,  have 
much  more  of  the  rude  daring  of  our  ancestors  than 
the  more  or  less  over-civilized  products  of  the  West 
End  London  clubs.  They  are  Elizabethans  born  in  the 
age  of  Victoria.  They  have  the  energies,  the  resources, 
the  saucy  audacity  and  somewhat  unscrupulous 
crafts  of  the  Raleighs  and  the  Drakes,  the  Sidneys 
and  the  Cecils.  They  are  no  mere  barnacles  on  the 
ship  of  State.  They  represent  no  small  portion  of  the 
furnace  fire  which  will  either  blow  up  the  boiler,  or, 
if  rightly  directed,  will  propel  the  Imperial  craft  tri- 
umphantly through  the  stormiest  seas. 

If  ever  Home  Rule  is  established  in  Ireland,  it  will 
be  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Colonial  example  ;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  wisely  worked,  the  great  experiment 
will  have  to  be  conducted  by  an  Administration  in 
whose  innermost  councils  they  or  sucli  men  as  they 


have  some  of  the  highest  seats.  The  Home  Rule  born 
of  despair  was  necessarily  foredoomed  to  ignominious 
defeat.  Tlie  Home  Rule  which  alone  will  command 
the  suffrages  of  an  Imperial  race,  is  the  Home  Rule 
which  will  be  conceded,  not  from  despair,  but  from 
confidence  in  the  future  destinies  of  our  world-cir- 
cling Empire. 

There  is  not  an  English-speaking  statesman  outside 
the  British  Islands,  who,  if  he  were  made  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Empire  and  given  carte  blanche  to 
take  whatever  measures  he  deemed  indispensable  to 
strengthen  and  unite  the  Queen's  dominions,  would 
not  begin  with  conferring  upon  the  Irish  some  meas- 
ures of  local  self-government  that  would  steady  the 
Hibernian  mind  by  the  burden  of  responsibility,  and 
sober  the  Celts  by  the  education  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  power.  Ireland  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
Empire.  There  and  there  alone  under  the  Britisli 
flag  you  have  a  local  population  which  can  lay  the 
blame  of  its  misfortunes  and  disappointments  on 
other  shoulders  than  those  of  its  elected  representa- 
tives, and  there,  therefore,  as  by  an  imperious  and 
unfaltering  instinct,  all  these  Colonial  administrators 
would  begin,  and  by  necessity  they  would  apply  to 
Ireland  the  same  specific  for  discontent  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  only  efficacious  remedy 
when  the  local  population  is  in  more  or  less  fretful 
suppressed  revolt  against  the  Imperial  authority. 
But  they  would  do  this,  not  to  dismember  the  Em- 
pire but  to  consolidate  it.  Their  Home  Rule  would 
have  as  its  primary  object  the  establishment  of  an 
indestructible  union  of  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  the 
Queen '  s  dominions.  They  would  establish  that  popu- 
lar content  which  springs  from  allowing  people  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  in  their  own  chosen 
way. 

Hence  the  Cabinet  which  establishes  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  should  contain,  whoever  else  is  left  out, 
Representatives  of  Canada,  of  Africa,  and  of  Austral- 
asia. In  these  three  great  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
statesmen  have  been  trained  from  their  youth  up  in 
handling,  as  practical  problems  of  everyday  life,  the 
congeries  of  questions  which  are  raised  by  any  at- 
tempt to  establish  Home  Rule.  The  statesmen  at 
Westminster  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  tyros  who 
have  never  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  political 
workshop  in  which  these  Colonists  are  old  journey- 
men. Britain's  own  needs,  as  least  as  much  as  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  Colonies,  demand  their  pre- 
sence in  tlie  next  Cabinet.  In  this  way,  who  knows 
but  that  the  weakness  of  the  Liberals  of  Great  Britain 
in  men  of  the  first  rank  as  administrators  and  states- 
men may  yet  be  the  saving  of  the  Empire  by  necessi- 
tating the  admission  within  the  magic  circle  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  hardier  and  more  vigorous  sons  of 
Great  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 


CURRENT  HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 


Few  features  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  have  been 
more  widely  approved  than  the  selections  from  the  illus- 
trated comic  papers  of  the  world.  This  month  it  is 
found  convenient  to  give  more  space  than  can  usually 
be  allowed  to  "quotations"  from  a  very  wide  range  of 
caricaturists.  The  first  three  pages  of  the  seven  devoted 
to  cartoons  have  to  do  with  the  three  subjects  of  the 
character-sketches.  "Spy,"  the  clever  cartoonist,  whose 
"  take-off  "  of  some  public  man  in  each  weekly  issue  of 
Vanity  Fair  is  usually  an  event  of  the  week  in  London, 
has  made  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  which  he  simply 
labels  "The  Cape,"  meaning  apparently  to  intimate  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  the  soul  and  life  of  all  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa.  We  have  also  reproduced,  in  greatly  diminished 
size,  a  clever  cartoon  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Budget  last  month,  entitled  "The  Colossus  of 
Rhodes." 

The  next  page  should  interest  our  American  readers,  as 
giving  them  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  caricature  work  that  is 
done  in  the  antipodes.  It  contains  several  drawings  from 
the  Sydney  Bulletin,  representing  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  first 
as  the  shaper  of  Australian  destinies,  and  second  as  an 
official  sculptor  and  an  official  poet — Sir  Henry's  weak- 
ness being  his  literary  effusions.  Another  cartoon  on 
this  page  represents  Lord  Carrington  tying  the  tail  of  the 
British  lion  to  the  tail  of  the  Australian  kangaroo,  with 
the  result  that  ultimately  the  kangaroo  wags  the  lion  in- 
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' ' THE  CAPE. ' '    From  ''Van ittj  Fa ir. ' ' 


THE  NEW  COLOSSUS  OF  '-RHODES. 
From  "-Pall  Mall  Budget,'''  March  12,  1891. 

stead  of  fice  vet\^a.  It  is  a  capital  page.  On  the  next  ap- 
pear two  cartoons  from  Toronto  Grip — one  of  the  clever- 
est coHiic  papers  in  the  whole  world — both  referring  to 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  repro- 
duced a  Tory  cartoon  which  had  a  very  great  effect  in  the 
recent  election.  It  represents  Canadian  industry  as  at 
present  walled  in  and  protected  from  the  high  flood-tide 
of  American  competition  only  by  Sir  John  MacdonakTs 
pi-otective  tariff  barrier.  The  next  page  contains  four 
small  cartoons  relating  to  American.  Canadian,  and 
British  subjects.  The  first,  one  of  Keppler's  admirable 
drawings  from  Puck,  represents  the  magnet  of  American 
business  interests  inevitably  drawing  Canada  toward 
this  country,  while  the  strained  and  yielding  bond  of  a 
conservative  majority  alone  holds  the  maiden  back.  The 
next,  drawn  by  another  brilliantly  successful  American 
caricaturist,  Mr.  Gillam,  of  Judge,  represents  the  April- 
fool  joke  that  certain  anti-Cleveland  democrats  are  sup- 
posed to  be  playing  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  relative  to  the 
silver  question  and  a  renomination.  "VVe  also  reproduce 
from  Grip  another  of  J.  W.  Bengough's  inimitable  Cana- 
dian political  cartoons,  this  one  representing  Sir  John 
Macdonald  as  likely  to  find  "  ticklish  skating  "'  when  the 
new  Parliament  convenes,  his  strength  hapiDening  to  lie 
with  the  delegates  from  the  provinces  on  the  outer  edges 
of  the  Dominion,  while  the  great  central  iDrovinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  have  gone  against  him.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page  is  a  bit  of  a  production  from  St.  Ste2)hen''s 
(London)  Revieiv,  representing  Lord  Salisburj"  as  a  lay 
figure,  with  the  Labor-Question  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  another,  with  his  Home-Rule  pet. 

On  the  next  page  Mr.  Gladstone  is  depicted  by  the 
comic  artist  of  Moonshine  as  trying  to  keep  his  balance, 
while  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Parnell  are. teetering  on 
the  "moral  see-saw."  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  two 
French  cartoons,  one  from  Le  Grelot  and  the  other  from 
La  Silhotiette,  both  representing  the  German  Emperor  as 
in  a  frenzy  on  account  of  the  recent  behavior  of  the 
French  respecting  the  exhibition  of  their  works  of  art  at 
Berlin. 
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The  nationaliiin  of  the 
Australian  colonies  would 
not,  Lord  Carrington  said, 
impair  the  Ipyalty  of  the 
people  to  the  Driti'sh 
Throne,  as  the  people  were 
tlioroughly  aware  of  the 
value  oi  the  conaectiou  with 
Great  Britain. 
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Referring  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
Lord  Carrington  said  that  he 
combined  courage  with  elo- 
qupuce,  that  he  worked  like  a 
slave,  and  that  he  was  born  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  a  growing 
country.- 


The  Australians  would,  he 
said,  be  always  prepared  t> 
hurrah  for  the  Queen  as 
long  as ^ 


was   necessary 

England  to  make 

Australia  feel    that 


r  "' i"')'tKi  ^     ,,>r  /  ,1      ^  ^_    Austraua  leei    tnac 
'^1^0*'  ^\^  ^  ^■^/o/'*  ^^^-itwastoheradvaa- 

Jit^    ^lu"^  tage    to    remain   a 


lord  ^^^ 

L  n-.ember  of  the  same 

community. 

Ninety  years  the  population  of  Australia  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  impossible  for  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
colonies  to  remain  as  at  present. 


CARICATURED  E.XTRACTS  FROM  LORD  CARRINGTON'S  SPEECH. 


But  (III  I  IIP  l{ork.v  Mountains' )ieisht 
JEiiilit  tlioiisaiul  fort  al)ove  tbe  sea.  love 
Jiy  Stella  kissed  me  through  the  night- 
ies, (lailing.  thou  «crt  with  lue,  love 

Is  that  a  hprt  tlie  startled  eve  there  sees.' 
Arc  tliosc  three  children  or  three  imaifcs?  " 

-SIR    HENBY    I'.VRKES 

Toet  and  Statesman. 


THE  OFFICIAL  SCULPTURE  AND  THE  OFFICIAL 
POETRY  OF  BOTANY  BAY. 

on*l''mrVi'»"'h".''>fo'rf  Sydney  Post-office  carvings  as  works  of  art  are  quite 
^crthH^rpuJ  vl'.^^'f"""^,"^  ^^^  country.  That  our  readers  may  judge 
for  thetrselves.  we  quote  a  few  passages  from  his  own  poetical  "  Works." 


I  would  not  2ive  mv  racjsed  Jane 

For  all  the  peacock  ladies  sjoius?. 
^•ig knows  t!.e  vv.\.v  to  banish  pDin- 
What  she  dun't  kuuw  is  not  worth  knowing." 
-SIR  lljNRY  Parees.  K.C  M  G..  Premiar 
of    N.N.,  Wales,    ni   "The    Beauteous 
Terrorist  and  Other  Poeraa  " 


CARTOONS    AND     EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    SYDNEY    (NEW     SOUTH    WALES) 

AUSTRALIAN    AFFAIRS. 


.,  „,  OPOSSUM   SHOOTING. 

I  he  ready  gun  was  raised,  and,  tiashina  free, 
iired    m    the    moon's    pale    face;    the  mounded 

creature 
A  moment  in  the  agonies  of  nature. 
Held  l\v  Its  rlasning  tail,  with  striisgling  form 
injppendfnt,  'midst  encirclina  bouzhs;  then  warm 
With  life,  but  life!?ss,  icll  at  the  tree's  base.-' 

-Mr.  Henkv  Fabkes,  "Stolen  Moments." 


'BULLETIN,"    ILLUSTRATING    RECENT 
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THE  GRAND  OLD  TACTICIAN. 
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GETTING  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  BOSS. 

Miss  Canada:  ''Let  me  congratulate  you,  Sir  John,  on  your  ,    Protected  Monopolist:  ''See  here,  this  may  suit  the  peo- 

seventy-nfth  birthday.  You  must  be  weary  of  public  life  by  Ple  s  ^interests,  but  it  don't  suit  MINE.  You'll  leave  it  alone; 
this  time,  and  anxious  to  give  way  to  younger  men. "  ^^^V,      t  l  .  -.•,.-,  .      ^ 

Sir  John  :  "  Not  a  bit,  my  dear ;  I'm  good  for  quite  a  lot  of  .  Sir  John  :  "As  your  contributions  keep  us  m  office,  your  will 
mischief  yet !  ''—Froyn  Toronto  ''Grip.  "  's  our  law.  "—From  Toronto      Grip,''  April,  1890. 


-fHi  CrK^ 


T  pOUCy 


\,^00LP  ^^' 


'»    ONE  OF  THE  CARTOONS  THAT  SAVED  SIR  JOHN  AT  THE  RECENT  ELECTIONS  iiN  CANADxV. 
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IT'S  ONLY  A  QUESTION  OF  TIME. 
Old-fogyism  may  hold  her  back  for  a  while,  but  she  is  bound  to  come 
to  us.  -From  ' '  Fuck, ' '  March  18.  1891. 


HAVING  FUN  WITH  THE  OLD  MAN. 
From  ''Judge,''  April  4,  1891. 


SET  FAIR. 
From  ""St.  Stephens  Review,'''  March  14,  1891. 


:  TICKLISH  SKATING. 

TUPPER  ^General  Government  Coacli):  "Now,  then,  go  gin- 
gerly, and  take  care  to  keep  away  from  the  ice  in  the  centre." 
From  Toronto  "  Grip,'"'  March  28,  1891. 
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THE  TWO   CHAELIES;    OR,    ONE    UP   AND   T'OTHER  DOWN. 
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"SO    800HES    HAS    THE    OLD    HAN    BROKEN    WJTa    PABXELL    THAN    DILKE    BECOMES    CANDIDATS    FOB    THE    FOBES?  OF    OEAH." 


F)-om  '■'■Moonshine.'''' 


THE  EMPEROR'S  REVENGE. 
France  and  Germany. 


From  "■  La  Silhouette.'''' 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


French  caricature  is  much  more  audacious  than 
that  of  America  and  England,  and  we  have  a  typical 
example  in  the  cartoon  on  this  page.  Prince  Napo- 
leon, whose  defiant  atheism  was  the  scandal  of  all  good 
Catholics,  died  after  receiving  extreme  unction,  and 
was  accorded  religious  burial.  The  artist  of  Le  Grelot 
has  not  hesitated  to  make  the  scene  at  the  death-bed 
the  subject  of  his  sarcastic  pencil.  Cardinal  Mermil- 
lod,  who  had  to  be  satisfied  before  the  sacraments 
were  administered,  is  represented  as  struggling  with 
the  author  of  all  evil  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Prince, 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  famous  sausage  dinner  which 
the  Prince  is  said  to  have  eaten  on  Good  Friday,  is 
represented  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  sausage.  The 
artist  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  eager 
rivals  will  obtain  possession  of  the  coveted  Prince. 
The  fact  about  Prince  Napoleon  is  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  prayers  of  Cardinal  Mermillod,  who 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  the  dying  man,  the 
Prince  refused  to  abjure  his  atheism  or  to  forgive  his 


GERMAN  ART  PITYING  HER  SISTER  FRENCH 
From  ''  C7/fc,"  April  3,  1891. 


ART. 


THE  CARDINAL'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SOUL  OF  NAP(;LEON. 
From  ''Le  Grelot,''  March  22,  1891. 


son,  cherishing  his  vindictiveness  to- 
ward the  latter  until  the  last  moment 
of  apparent  consciousness.  But  when  he 
became  insensible,  the  Pope  sanctioned 
the  administration  of  extreme  unction, 
the  charitable  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  being  that  it  is  possible  a  work 
of  grace  may  be  wrought  in  the  heart  of 
men  in  the  moment  of  death.  Extreme 
unction  was  therefore  administered,  and 
the  Prince  received  burial  with  the  rites 
of  the  Church. 

The  other  cartoon  upon  this  page  is 
from  Ulk,  the  most  successful  of  the 
comic  papers  of  Berlin,  and  it  repre- 
sents German  art  as  standing  in  digni- 
fied pity  in  the  presence  of  hysterical 
French  art,  whose  mouthpiece  is  the 
envenomed  tongue  of  the  passionate 
D^roulfede.  This,  like  the  two  French 
cartoons  on  the  preceding  page,  is  a 
drawing  that — better  than  fifty  editor- 
ials—illustrates the  actual  state  of  feel- 
ing now  existing  between  the  people  of 
France  and  the  people  of  Germany. 
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THE  FALLEN  COLOSSUS.— From  '^  II  PapergaUo 


! 


COURTIERS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  GIANT  KING  LABOR. 
Frdvi  " Funny  Folks.'''' 


The  Roman  comic  paper,  7Z  Paper- 
gallo,  presents  us  with  a  striking  car- 
toon depicting  Bismarck  as  a  fallen 
Colossus,  with  all  the  statesmen  of 
continental  Europe  as  pigmies  climb- 
ing .over  the  ruins  of  that  massive 
form.  Rudini  sits  on  his  head,  while 
Constans,  Caprivi,  Kalnoky,  and 
other  leading  statesmen  are  clam- 
bering on  his  back.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  page  is  reproduced  from 
Funny  Folks  (London)  a  drawing 
that  illustrates  a  very  different  state 
of  politics  in  the  "snug  little  island," 
wheVe,  instead  of  concerning  them- 
selves about  fallen  giants  like  Bis- 
marck, all  the  active  politicians  are 
paying  homage  to  that  living  Colos- 
sus, the  giant  "King  of  Labor,"  who 
sits  on  his  plain  throne  with  a  sledge- 
hammer in  his  hand,  and  receives  the 
homage  of  the  leaders  of  every  party. 

The  interview  with  Sir  John  Gorst, 
published  last  month  in  The  Review 
OF  Reviews,  has  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  British  public  opinion; 
while  the  interview  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mundella,  a  synopsis? of  which  appears 
among  the  leading  articles  in  this 
month's  Review,  shows  what  the 
oflacial  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party 
is  toward  the  general  labor  reform 
movement. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


GENERAL   JOSEPH   E.    JOHNSTON. 

March  17.— Firs^    conversation  between  London  and  Paris  by 

telephone Sinking  of  the  steamer  "Utopia  "  in  Gibraltar  Bay. 

Nearly  six  hundi'ed  lives  lost Connecticut  House  passed  the 

Judson  bill  for  taking  the  controversy  over  the  Governorship  in 
that  State  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

March  20.— Newfoundland    Legislature    unanimousl}^  passed 

resolutions  against  the  proposed  Coercion  bill Funeral  of. 

Prince  Napoleon  at  Turin. 

March  21.— Forty-eighth  Oxford  and  Cambridge- boat  race. 
Oxfords  won  by  half  a  length. 

March  22. — Corner-stone  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Memorial 
Chapel  laid. 

March  23.— Maine  Legislature  adopted  Australian  Ballot  Law 

David  S.  Jordan,  Pres.  of  Indiana  State  University,  accepted 

the  presidency  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.   University,  California. 

March  25. — British  government  announced  the  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

March  27. —Gov.  Davis,  of  Rhode  Island,  regarded  Mr.  Bulkeley 
as  de  facto  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

March  28.  — Assassination  of  M.  Baltcheff ,  the  Bulgarian  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

March  30. — Nearly  500  native  troops  in  the  British  service  in 

India  were  killed  by    hostile   tribes American    Society    of 

Authors  formed  for  the  protection  of  writers. 

March  31. — Baron  Fava,  Italian  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
recalled  by  King  Humbert  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  of 
Italy,  growing  out   of  the   killing  of   Italian  citizens  in  New 

Orleans Directors  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 

indicted  on  charges  of  misdemeanor  in  violating  New  York 
laws  against  heating  cars  with. stoves. 

April  1. — Prince  Bismarck's  seventy-sixth  birthday Chilian 

election  resulted  in  a  Liberal  victory Defeat  of  Parnellite 

candidate  in  North  Sligo,  Ireland,  by  780  votes. 

April  2. — Attack  upon  the  Frick  Works  at  Morewood,  Pa.,  by 
1,200  striking  cokers.     Eleven  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and 

over   forty    wounded Dr.    James    McCosh,    ex-President   of 

Princeton  University,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday. 


April  3. — International  Miners'  Congress  in  session  at  Paris. 

April  4. — Edv^in  Booth  played  Hamlet  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Brooklyn,  and  retired  permanently  from  the  stage. 

April  5.— Miners'  Congress  broke  up  without  accomplishing 
anything. 

April  6.— New  York  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  voted  against  the  admission  of  women  as  delegates 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  observed  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States. 

April  7. —Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  after  having  served  in  that 

body  for  more  than  twenty-five  years Hempstead  Washburn, 

Republican,  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago Justice  Stephens  re- 
tired from  the  English  bench. 

April  8.— Empi-ess  Frederick  left  England  for  Prussia Har- 
vard Board  of  Overseei-s  voted  against  shortening  the  academic 

course Patent  Centennial  opened  in  Washington  by  President 

Harrison. 

April  9.— Creation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  by  the 

Federation  Convention  at  Sydney Mrs.  Annie  Besant  arrived 

from  England Queen  Victoria  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 

of  Labor,  Lord  Hartington's  name  heading  the  list. 

April  10.— Fiftieth  anniversarj^  of  the  first  issue  of  the  New 

York  Tribune  celebrated Formation  of  a  national  association 

of  inventors  and  makers  of  patented  articles  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  11.— Emperor  Francis  Joseph  opened  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  with  a  pacific  speech. 

April  12.  — Pi'operty  to  the  value  of  about  $1,000,000  destroyed 
by  fire  in  Chicago. 

April  13.— Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Enos  H.  Nebe- 
ker  of  Indiana  to  the  United  States  Treasurership  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huston. 

April  14. — Quo  icarranto   proceedings    begun    against   Gov. 

Bulkeley  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Merivin  in  the  Connecticut  Courts 

Commercial  Congress  begins  session  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

April  15. — Prince  Bismarck  failed  to  receive  the  majority  of 
votes  necessary  to  an  election  to  the  Reichstag  in  Greestniinde. 
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OBITUARY. 

March  16.— Judge  John  R.  Brady,   of  the  New  York  Supreme 

Court Princess  Marianne  Bonaparte,  Custodian  of  the  House 

at  Ajaccio,  where  Napoleon  was  born Edward,  Count  Gallas, 

of  Bohemia,  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Austrian  Diet, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  War  of  1848  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  and  during  the  Prussian  War  of  1866. 

March  17.— At  Rome,  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  nephew  of 
Napoleon  I.,  commonly  called ''Plon  Plon,'' heir  to  the  dy- 
nastic claims  of  the  Napoleon  family,  aged  08. 

March  18.— Henry  Heyes,  the  English  baritone William  H. 

Hemdon,  former  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  author 
of  "  Life  of  Lincoln. '' 

March  20.— Lawrence  Barrett,  the  renowned  actor. 

March  21.— General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Confederate  Generals  in  the  Civil  War Rev. 

Frederick  Upham,  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  probably  the  oldest 
Methodist  clergyman  in  Americm 

March  22.— Dr.  Alexander  Bennet  McGrigor,  writer  and  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Glasgow. 


LAWRENCE   BARRETT. 

March  23.— Mrs.  Annie  Charlotte  (Lynch)  Botta,  writer  of 
poems  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Kate  Lynch "...  .Ex-Gov. 
Lucius  Robinson  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

March  24.  —Lord  Alfred  Sej'mour,  of  England. 

March  27. — Charles  Arbuckle,  the  coffee  merchant. 

March  29. — Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
minister  of  New  York  City. 

March  30.— Albion  Piatt  Man,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  New  York  Bar. 

April  1. — Earl  Granville,  the  leader  of  the  English  Liberals  in 

the  House  of  Lords Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa, 

founder  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Iowa  College, 
an  intimate  and  life-long  friend  of  John  Brown,  Horace  Greeley, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  was  the  par- 
ticular person,  it  is  said,  to  -wdiom  Horace  Greeley  made  the 
famous  remark,  "Go  AVest.  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 

country" Augustine  D.  Taylor,  one  of  the  original  trustees 

of  the  town  of  Chicago Col.  A.  S.  Fallansbee,  commander  of 

the  famous  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  during  the  civil  war 
—  Eli  Z.  Bnice,  of  Clinton,  AVis.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert 
Rruce. 


EARL   GRANVILLE. 

April  2.— Gen.  Albert  Pike,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Gi-and  Com- 
mander of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  of  the  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion  Thomas  C.  Baring,  of  the  firm  of  Baring  Bros,  and  Co., 

London. 

April  7. — Phineas  T.    Barnum,   the    great   showman Rev. 

Edward  Prime,  D.  D. ,  of  New  York  City,  many  years  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Observer Russell  Errett,  of  Mans- 
field, Pa.,  ex-Member  of  Congress Daniel  G.  Fowle,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina. 

April  8.— Senator  Edmond  de  Pressens6,  of  France,  a  noted 
leader  of  the  French  Protestants  and  a  distinguished  author. 

April  12. — Dr.  Eben  Tourjee,  founder  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 


Pi; 


-NAPOLEON. 


THE   REUNION   OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

FROM   AN   ADDRESS   AT   BRADFORD   BY   W.    T.    STEAD. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  organized  throughout  Great  Britain  a  hody  which  was  designated  ' '  The  Association 
of  Helpers. ' '  It  was  the  object  of  this  Association  to  be  able  in  a  concerted  way  at  any  given  moment 
to  obtain  information  from  every  locality  in  England  as  to  any  particular  condition  of  affairs  or  any 
prevailing  state  of  opinion  touching  any  given  subject.  The  Association  has  been  able  to  dispense  with 
a  very  rigid  constitution,  and  is  held  together  chiefly  by  a  live  and  robust  interest  in  social  progress. 
Very  much  of  usefulness  has  already  been  accomplished  by  it.  Thus,  it  has  interested  itself  in  the 
question  of  literature  in  the  numerous  poorhouses  of  England,  with  the  result  of  a  great  increase  in 
the  suppl}'  of  good  reading  matter  to  the  superannuated  occupants  of  those  establishments.  It  has  taken 
actively  in  hand  the  plan  of  summer  country  holidays  for  poor  children  in  cities.  It  has  looked  into 
the  question  of  feeding  poor  children  in  the  public  schools  through  voluntary  effort  under  the  auspices  of  the 
public  school  boards.  Just  at  present  it  is  engaged  in  the  collection  of  exhaustive  information  to  show  how 
much  has  been  practically  accomplished  in  the  various  towns  of  Great  Britain  in  the  substitution  of  coffee- 
houses and  working-men's  clubs  for  the  drinking  saloon,  or  "public  house"  as  Englishmen  say.  In 
a  great  variety  of  other  ways  this  Association  has  busied  itself  with  the  promotion  of  sound  moral  and 
social  reforms,  and  with  the  education  of  public  opinion  in  right  directions.  In  March  the  Helpers 
held  their  first  annual  conference,  the  meeting  being  at  Bradford  ;  and  Mr.  Stead  delivered  before  the 
conference  two  brief  addresses,  one  of  which  he  entitled  "The  Reunion  of  Christendom,"  and  the 
other  "The  Citizen  Christ" — his  idea  in  the  first  address  being  the  union  of  all  Christian  men  and 
women  in  co-operative  efforts  for  the  practical  welfare  of  society,  and  his  cardinal  thought  in  the 
second  address  being,  that  true  citizenship  should  carry  into  the  political  life  of  the  community  the 
principles  of  Christ  worked  out  in  thoroughly  modern  and  timely  ways.  The  more  essential  portions 
of  these  addresses  are  herewith  printed  under  the  general  title  ' '  The  Reunion  of  Christendom. ' ' 


' '  The  reunion  of  Christendom, ' '  said  a  friend  to 
me  ;  "  that  surely  is  a  large  order.  "  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  impossible  one.  If  you  mean  by  the  re- 
union of  Christendom  that  all  Christians  have  to 
live  in  peace  with  one  another,  I  admit  that  is  an 
absurd  idea.  But  I  would  beg  of  you  to  observe  that 
my  reunion  of  Christendom  postulates  at  the  begin- 
ning tliat  the  various  Churches  shall  continue  to 
hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  God  as  much  as  they 
think  it  necessary. 

WHAT  IT  DOES   NOT  MEAN. 

To  ask  that  they  should  all  love  each  other  as  breth- 
ren— to  ask  for  that  would  be  to  demand  the  impos- 
sible, at  least  without  a  manifest  miracle.  I  do  not 
propose  to  ask  for  a  miracle  in  order  to  make  a  be- 
ginning ;  neither  do  I  ask  for  the  abandonment  or 
even  for  the  modification  of  any  of  the  distinctive 
formulas  or  creeds  or  ritual  of  the  existing  churches  ; 
for  is  there  a  Christian  in  Christendom  who  does  not 
know  that  a  reunion  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood, 
is  utterly  impossible?  The  whole  human  race  might 
go  down  into  the  flames  of  eternal  perdition  rather 
than  Catholic,  Protestant,  Socinian,  and  Trinitarian 
would  abate  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  their  fine-sptm 
theories  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  Infinite,  or  as  to  the 
precise  form  and  measure  of  the  courtly  dialect  m 
which  the  creature  ought  to  communicate  with  the 
Creator.  If  by  reunion  of  Christendom  there  were 
meant  the  establishment  of  a  general  agreement 
among  Churches  as  to  the  precise  fashion  of  ecclesi- 
astical tippets,  or  the  exact  pronunciation  of  theo- 


logical shibboleths,  we  might  as  well  abandon  the 
task  in  disgust  and  despair.  But  there  is  no  reason 
either  for  disgust  or  despair.  These  things  do  not 
matter.  They  are  not  of  the  essence.  They  have 
been  always  only  means  to  an  end ;  important,  no 
doubt — immensely  important — but  not  important 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  be  barriers  in  the  way  of  re- 
union on  the  ground  common  to  all  Churches,  and  to 
many  outside  all  churches.  But  for  the  attainment  of 
the  great  ends  of  all  Christian  men,  I  tliink  that 
such  an  Association  might,  if  it  were  cari'ied  out  in 
a  business-like  manner,  do  more  to  obtain  what  the 
Church  w^s  constituted  to  secure  than  anything  I 
have  seen  in  my  time. 

LEAVE  THE  CREEDS  AS  THEY  ARE. 

For  this  reunion  of  Christendom  is  not  a  reunion 
of  creed  or  formula  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  in 
such  a  reunion  as  that.  The  Churches  will  never,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  agree  to  formulate  their  creeds  in 
the  same  terms,  and  it  would  be  a  great  bore  if 
they  did.  If  we  were  all  able  to  say  exactly  what  we 
thought  of  the  Infinite  in  the  same  terms,  it  would 
be  a  very  dull  time,  for  it  is  only  by  the  endless  con- 
flict and  struggle  in  religion,  as  in  other  things,  that 
we  are  able  to  improve  and  extend  the  area  of  our 
vision.  And  it  would  not  only  be  a  bore,  implying 
barren  uniformity  of  mind,  but  it  would  really  not 
help  us  materially  toward  the  end  we  have  in  view. 
For  instance,  take  the  formula  which  has  laid  like  a. 
great  barrier  reef  between  the  Eastern  and  "Western 
Churches,  the  dogma  by  which  one  Church  explains 
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that  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  otlier  declares  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Fatlier  alone.  Now, 
suppose — for  we  can  at  least  imagine  a  miracle — that 
a  certain  number  of  mitred  ecclesiastics  in  vestments 
and  doctors'  hoods,  representing  the  Oriental,  the 
Roman,  and  the  English  Churches,  could  contrive 
some  form  of  sound  words  which  would  enable  them 
to  say  that  they  agreed  upon  the  abstruse  and  mysti- 
cal question  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
what  a  paean  of  pious  gratulation  would  go  up  from 
a  reunited  Christendom  !  But  really  and  truly  would 
the  several  Churches  be  one  whit  nearer  a  real  union? 
Every  one  knows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Filioque, 
as  it  is  called,  has  absolutely  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence upon  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  the  average 
citizen.  He  has  in  many  cases  not  even  heard  that 
such  a  dogma  exists.  An  agreement  to  compromise 
on  the  Filioque  would  be  to  him  like  a  mathematical 
discovery  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle — no  more  and 
no  less.  It  is  the  same  with  the  questions  of  ritual. 
Not  only  is  agreement  on  these  points  impossible,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  reunion  worth  much  even  if  it  were 
brought  about. 

REUNITE  IN  THE   SERVICE   OF  MAN. 

But  if  the  reunion  of  Christendom  is  impossible  on 
the  basis  of  creed  and  ritual,  on  what  basis  is  it  pos- 
sible? I  assert  it  is  possible  on  one  ground  and  one 
ground  only. 

What  is  that  ground?  It  is  the  seeking  and  the 
saving  of  the  lost ;  the  making  of  life  worth  living 
for  all ;  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  evils  which 
render  impossible  a  human,  much  less  a  divine,  life. 
In  a  word,  it  is  fidelity  to  the  great  word,  ' '  Inas- 
much as  ye  do  it  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
do  it  unto  me. ' ' 

'  •  Oh, ' '  do  you  say,  ' '  that  is  not  a  reunion  of 
Christendom  ;  it  is  a  mere  co-operation  of  Christians 
for  good  works. ' '  But  what  do  we  mean  by  Chris- 
tendom ?  Christendom  is  not  a  mere  congeries  of  men 
in  tonsures  or  in  Geneva  gowns.  Christendom  means 
the  totality  of  men,  women,  and  children  living 
under  what  may  be  broadly  defined  as  Christian  in- 
fluences. To  reunite  Christendom,  in  that  broad 
sense,  demands  something  more  than  ingenious  for- 
mulas or  universal  amalgam  liturgies.  But  even 
from  the  narrower  point  of  view  of  the  Christian 
churches,  the  basis  of  reunion  for  humanitarian  ends 
is  wider  than  any  Eirenicon  propounded  by  theolo- 
gians. 

THE   TRIUMPHS    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

If  you  look  over  the  history  of  the  world,  and  you 
are  asked  what  constitute  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity, what  are  the  great  works  of  the  Christian 
Church,  for  which  we  remember  it  gratefully,  what 
do  we  answer?  We  do  not  say  :  Look  at  the  Athana- 
sian  Creeds,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  Westminster 
Confessions  of  Faith.  Is  there  one  of  you,  even  the 
most  orthodox,  when  asked,  say,  by  an  intelligent 
Chinaman  or  other  person  outside  the  Christian  faith, 


' '  What  has  the  Christian  Church  done  for  mankind  V ' 
who  would  point  to  the  Thirty  nine  Articles  or  to 
"  Westminster  Confessions  of  Faith?"  No.  You 
would  point  to  the  only  real  apologetic  for  Christianity 
which  appeals  to  the  non-Christian  mind.  You  wr>uld 
point  to  the  great  secular  benefits  obtained  for  man- 
kind by  the  Christian  Church.  You  would  point  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Christian  Church  has  labored 
for  nineteen  hundred  years  in  humanizing  mankind, 
in  exorcising  the  savage  and  the  brute,  in  transform- 
ing the  whole  spirit  of  the  government  of  the  State. 
You  would  point  to  the  influence  which  the  Church 
has  exercised  in  eliminating  torture  from  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  in  the  humanizing  of  our  prisons, 
in  the  gradual  establishment  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  that  the  government  exists  for  the  governed 
and  not  the  governed  for  the  government.  You 
would  point  to  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  private 
war.  You  would  point  to  the  gradual  recognition  of 
the  manhood  of  man,  even  though  he  be  poor,  and 
the  claims  of  woman  to  the  rights  of  a  human  being, 
notwithstanding  her  sex.  These  are  the  great  things 
which  you  point  to  if  asked  what  Christendom  has 
done  for  the  world.  Now,  the  attainment  of  these 
things  did  not  divide  Christendom.  I  think  they  will 
reunite  Christendom  to-day  if  we  can  but  concentrate 
our  attention  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  perilous 
and  unprofitable  matters  of  vain  disputations. 

ALL  OUTSIDE   ORDINARY   CHURCH   WORK. 

If  we  would  set  about  doing  the  work  which  Christ 
Jesus  did  on  earth,  healing  the  sick,  visiting  the 
prisoner,  ministering  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed — 
upon  that  platform  all  the  Christians  could  reunite. 
If  we  can  we  are  bound  to  unite,  and  each  of  us,  so 
far  as  we  can,  is  bound  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  that  union.  Let  us  be  practical.  As  the 
son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  who  has  been  all 
his  life  a  member  of  a  Nonconformist  church,  I  recog- 
nize to  the  full  the  immense  service  which  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  our  land  have  rendered  to 
civil  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  ask  that  any  member  of  any  church  or  chapel 
should  intermit  for  a  single  moment  the  altruistic 
activities  which  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  his  own  little 
Bethel.  I  wish  that  we  had  only  more  little  Bethels 
than  we  have  now.  I  am  not  here  to  propose  to  foimd 
a  new  church.  It  is  because  I  believe  sufficiently  in 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  our  land,  and  in  those  who 
are  outside  chapels  of  our  land,  but  who  are  sincere 
Christians  in  their  works  if  not  in  their  creed,  that 
I  am  here  to-day.  I  recognize  fully  and  frankly  that 
the  majority  of  the  good  people,  meaning  those  who 
will  take  ti'ouble  and  spend  time  in  doing  good  to 
their  neighbors,  are  mostly  found  in  the  churches 
and  chapels.  Yet,  while  I  ran  rapidly,  over  the  list 
of  some  of  the  great  works  which  Christianity  has 
done  for  mankind,  did  it  occur  to  you  how  few  of 
these  glorious  achievements  constitute  any  part  of 
the  recognized  work  of  the  Christian  churches  to 
which  you  and  I  belong?  How  many  of  our  churches 
would  recognize  that  it  was  one  of  their  duties  as  a 
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Christian  church  in  times  past  to  bring  about  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  or  to  secure  the  enfran- 
chisement of  labor  or  of  woman?  Eveiy  one  sees  that 
the  destruction  of  slavery  was  genuine  Christian 
work,  because  it  is  done.  But  when  the  reform  is  in 
the  making  and  the  struggle  is  hot  and  fierce,  oh, 
then  you  say  it  is  in  the  region  of  party  politics  and 
Ave  cannot  interfere ! 

I'm  williu'  a  man  shed  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  thet  kin'  of  wrong 

Is  alius  unpopular  and  never  gits  pitied, 
Cos  it's  a  kind  of  a  wrong  no  one  ever  committed. 

But  when  the  wrong  ceases  to  be  abstract,  becomes 
concrete  and  real,  a  palpable  entity  that  has  to  be 
faced  and  fought,  then  too  many  good  Christian 
people  cry  :  ' '  We  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
That  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  Our 
business  is  with  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. ' '  I  have 
been  so  sick  of  that  kingdom  of  Heaven,  As  if  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  only  related  to  the  other  side  of 
the  grave,  to  the  great  To-morrow,  whereas  our  work 
is  of  to-day.  If  we  would  but  look  our  duty  straight 
in  the  face,  and  try  to  do  it  here  and  now,  we  might 
do  a  great  deal  more  toward  establishing  as  a 
present-day  fact  the  kingdom  where  God's  will 
would  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  This 
might  be  done  without  any  breakage  of  ecclesiastical 
machinery. 

THE   CHURCH   AND   STRIKES. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  There  is 
nothiiig  about  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  more 
reason  to  be  proud  than  the  way  in  which  it  laid  a 
civilizing  hand  upon  the  savagery  of  the  barbarians 
who  overran  Europe.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  because  I  recognize  the  good 
that  is  done  by  the  Catholic  Church,  therefore  I 
am  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  But  when  I  look  a  thousand 
or  so  years  back,  and  see  the  great  work  which  was 
done  by  the  Catholic  prelates  in  those  days,  and  I 
look  round  now  and  ask.  What  is  our  church  doing, 
the  church  of  our  land,  which  is  not  one  but  many, 
which  if  it  is  ever  to  be  powerful  must  be  one  and 
not  many — what  is  it  doing  to  check  the  misery  of 
these  wars  which  are  being  waged  on  every  side  ?  I 
mean  the  war  of  Capital  and  Labor.  I  know  this 
question  is  regarded  by  many  good  people  with 
blank  amazement.  It  is  because  I  think  I  know  the 
churches  better  than  these  people  that  I  believe  the 
clmrches  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  matter. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  churches,  one  and  all,  or  any 
of  them,  should  rush  off-hand  into  any  lock-out  or 
strike  and  say  that  wages  should  or  should  not  be 
reduced  or  raised.  I  think  that  a  church  or  churches 
which  tried  to  do  any  such  thing  should  be  taken  in 
charge  by  the  first  policeman  and  run  into  Bedlam. 
But  this  is  what  I  think  the  church  could  do,  if  the 
church  were  not  cut  up  into  dozens  of  sections, 
each  more  intent  upon  paddling  its  own  canoe  than 
upon  the  service  of  man,  I  take  the  Scotch  railway 
strike. 


THE  SCOTCH   RAILWAY   STRIKE, 

If  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  in  which  reli- 
gion is  recognized  it  is  in  Scotland,  You  have  three 
churches,  all  Presbyterian  and  all  professing  to  obey 
Christ,  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  the  end  of 
last  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  the  railway 
directors  on  the  one  side  and  the  railway  employees 
on  the  other.  That  strike  lasted  for  many  weeks,  it 
entailed  a  loss  of  more  money  than  all  the  Scotch 
churches  subscribe  in  the  year  to  foreign  missions, 
it  led  to  some  little  rioting  and  to  a  great  deal  of  evil 
speaking,  and  it  let  loose  in  large  sections  of  the  com- 
munity all  of  those  evil  passions  which  Christianity 
exists  to  abolish.  Now  I  ask  you  if,  when  that  strike 
was  seen  to  be  imminent,  there  had  been  a  Christian 
church  which  realizes  its  duty  to  the  State,  could 
that  church  not  have  intervened  ?  I  am  certain  that 
in  the  old  da^'s,  when  Scotland  was  Catholic,  the 
Church  would  have  tried  to  intervene.  But  \o\x  may 
say.  How  ?  Whenever  employers  and  employed  can 
settle  their  disputes  between  themselves  the  churches 
have  no  need  and  no  right  to  interfere,  but  when 
they  don't  settle  it  among  themselves,  and  the  whole 
community  suffers  in  consequence,  the  churches  have 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  try  to  effect  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. In  the  present  instance,  supposing  that  the 
Moderators  of  the  three  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Churches  of  Scotland,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Episcopal  Churches,  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  and  one  or  two  more  had  agreed 
to  meet  together  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  and  had 
said  to  each  other,  * '  Here  is  a  great  disaster  about  to 
befall  this  nation  ;  can  we  do  anything  to  avert  the 
misery  and  sin  which  will  inevitably  ensue?" — I 
think  that  if  these  half-dozen  leaders  of  Scotch 
Christendom  had  drawn  up  an  appeal  to  the  Christian 
people  of  the  four  towns  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  to  meet  in  the  largest  church 
in  their  towns  for  the  purpose  of  electing  three  or  four 
of  the  wisest  and  most  God-fearing  men  in  each  town, 
they  could  have  created  a  Board  of  Peacemakei*s 
which  would  have  been  able  to  settle  the  dispute, 

A   BOARD   OF  PEACEMAKERS. 

This  Board  would  have  been  able  to  go  to  the 
directors  on  the  one  side  and  the  employees  on  the  • 
other  and  say,  ' '  Can  you  not  settle  your  differences 
without  quarrelling?"  Each  side  would  have  said 
most  probably,  ' '  I  will,  but  the  other  won't, ' '  Then 
the  Board  of  Peacemakers  could  have  selected  the 
wisest  of  their  number  to  act  as  a  committee  to  see 
how  far  they  really  differed,  and  whether  or  not 
some  arrangement  could  have  been  arrived  at.  In 
the  negotiations  that  would  have  ensued  the  disput- 
ants would  probably  have  come  down  to  what  might 
be  described  as  an  irreducible  minimum  about  which 
they  could  not  agree.  Of  twenty  things  in  dispute 
seventeen  would  probably  be  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, but  three  would  remain.  Then  comes  the 
question,  what  could  they  do  with  those  three?  I 
think  when  you  had  settled  seventeen  out  of  twenty, 
and  only  three  were  left,  that  if  the  Board  of  Peace- 
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makers  representing  the  Christian  conscience  of 
Scotland  had  gone  to  the  disputants,  and  said, 
"  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  agree  to  refer  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  still  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  some  one  whom  you  can  both  trust?" — which- 
ever side  said,  "No,  we  won't,"  then  that  Board 
could  have  used  against  the  side  that  would  not  give 
in  that  moral  excommunication  which  could  still  be 
wielded  by  our  Christian  churches  if  they  had  faith. 
After  that  the  strike  would  not  have  lasted  a  week. 
That  is  what  might  have  been  done  if  the  Churches 
of  Scotland  had  been  united ;  but  the  Christian 
churches  divided  w^ere  as  powerless  as  if  they  had 
been  corpses  in  the  grave.  If  there  are  infidels 
among  us  to-day,  it  is  because  Christians  have  no 
faith,  because  they  don't  believe  enough  in  their 
Divine  mission  to  put  it  to  the  test.  What  I  have 
been  saying  to  you,  I  have  written  to  leading  people 
in  the  Churches  of  Scotland.  I  have  begged  and  im- 
plored them  to  do  this.  I  have  asked  them,  Why 
cannot  you  do  this?  and  they  have  replied,  ' '  What ! 
'Unite?  Impossible!  How  can  we  unite  when  the 
Disestablishment  question  is  burning  as  it  is  to- 
day ?  ' '  Ah,  there  are  other  things  burning  besides 
the  question  of  the  Establishment ;  passions  blaze 
fiercely,  which  are  lit  of  the  flames  of  hell.  Have 
they  to  blaze  forever  because  the  Disestablishment 
question  is  burning  now  ?  That  is  one  question 
before  the  Churches  to-day  ! 

ALCOHOL  AND   OPIUM  IN  INDIA. 

I  will  name  another  matter,  and  I  do  so  witli  more 
pleasure  because  there  is  some  one  here  who  can 
speak  on  it  with  much  more  knowledge  than  I  can. 
Do  you  think  it  is  consistent  with  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  State  supported  by  the  votes  of  Christian 
men  to  use  its  Imperial  power  in  order  to  demoralize 
native  populations?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  for 
men  whom  you  and  I  pay  and  send  out,  armed  with 
the  strength  of  the  mandate  of  Christian  England,  to 
govern  districts  of  India,  to  allow  them,  in  order  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  India,  to  plant  grog  shops  and 
opium  shops  in  the  midst  of  a  population  who,  but  for 
this  action,  would  largely  have  been  free  either  from 
drink  or  from  opium?  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  distinctly  damnable  than 
that?  Yet  it  is  not  the  special  business  of  any  Church 
to  protest.  Churches  have  got  no  end  of  things  to  do  ; 
they  have  not  got  time  to  look  after  grog  shops  in 
India.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
reunion  of  English  Christendom  to  protest  against  the 
demoralization  of  the  native  populations  ?  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  the  least  difiiculty.  If  the  facts 
were  put  plainly  before  the  Christian  Churches  they 
would  say,  ' '  My  dear  sir,  this  is  damnable. ' '  Yes, 
sir,  and  some  of  us  will  deserve  damnation  if  we 
allow  it  to  continue. 

What  is  wanted  is  some  centre  point,  some  simple 
organization,  which,  when  the  occasion  arose,  could 
summon  all  the  churches,  and  those  outside  the 
churches,  who  accept  the  Christian  idea  of  the  service 
of  man  to  a  conference  with  a  view^  to  effective  action. 


WANTED,   A  COURT   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   COUNCILLORS. 

Another  great  question  is  that  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  especially  of  the  present  most 
forlorn  of  the  community.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
joint  action  is  imperative.  It  rnust  be  dealt  with 
locally. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in  municipal  life  for 
this  union  against  the  evils  of  pauperism,  intemper- 
ance, vice,  and  gambling.  Both  in  connection  with 
Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians  there  are 
great  opportunities  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

Whenever  there  is  a  question  which  appeals  dis- 
tinctly to  the  Christian  conscience,  then,  on  that 
question,  I  think  you  could  have  a  reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom of  a  practical  kind.  Thereby  I  hope  it  may 
be  possible  to  constitute  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  some  semblance  of  that  great 
power  which;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  could  dictate  to 
emperors  and  kings,  which,  speaking  in  the  name  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  whole  moral  sense  of  the 
country,  could  say,  ' '  This  is  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
3^our  duty  to  obey  !  "  I  beg  of  you  to  disassociate  this 
great  conception  from  my  own  petty  personality  ; 
judge  it  on  its  own  merits.  For  if  it  is  but  begun 
and  worked  with  Christian  faith  and  English  deter- 
mination, then  long  after  I  have  mouldered  in  a 
forgotten  grave,  this  idea  will  help  in  the  saving  of 
millions  and  millions  of  men. 

The  old  doctrine  which  still  lingers  in  some  anti- 
quated quarters,  that  Christians  have  nothing  to  do- 
with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  this  world  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  a  wilderness  through  which  they 
have  to  hurry  with  their  loins  girded  up,  caring 
nothing  for  the  fate  of  those  on  the  wayside,  except- 
ting  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  next  world — all  that  is 
a  damnable  heresy.  What  we  have  to  do  if  we  have 
to  realize  the  Citizen  Christ,  is  to  take,  each  of  us,  as 
our  ideal  in  all  our  public,  municipal,  and  political 
activities,  the  great  prayer  which  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Christian  religion,  ' '  Our  Father,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. ' ' 

' '  god's  englishmen.  ' ' 
A  citizen — what  citizen  of  what  state?  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  very  small  boy  reading  in  the  Bible  of 
the  kings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  forming  a  very 
clear  and  decided  impression  that  these  kings  were 
very  small  fry  indeed.  But  the  Jews,  although  a 
very  small  race,  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Like  them  we  also  live  in  a  small  coun- 
try, but  we  too  are  called  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
world,  so  great,  so  infinite  in  its  widest  sense,  that  I 
am  often  filled  with  awe  that  we  English-speaking 
men  and  women  think  so  little  of  our  great  privileges 
and  our  great  responsibilities.  All  that  the  ancient 
Roman  thought  of  Rome,  all  that  the  Greek  thought 
of  Athens,  all  that  the  old  Jews  thought  of  Jerusalem, 
we  have  a  right  to  think  of  England,  our  fatherland 
— mother  of  commonwealths  who  are  filling  the  world 
with  the  English  speech  and  English  ideas.  We,  too, 
are  called  of  God  to  a  providential  mission,  capable 
of  inspiring  as  lofty  a  patriotism  as  ever  thrilled  the 
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heart  of  Jew  or  Roman.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
for  we  are  citizens  of  no  mean  country.  But  our 
part,  great  though  it  is,  is  comparatively  small  be- 
side the  destiny  which  seems  to  be  preparing  for  our 
race  in  the  future.  In  a  hundred  years  how  many 
people  will  not  be  speaking  English  in  the  world  ?  In 
a  hundred  years  the  nations  and  states  which  will 
not  speak  English  will  be  very  few  and  far  between. 
The  iron  resolution  which  makes  us  overcome  all 
obstacles  has  led  us,  of  the  imperial  race  born  in  this 
small  island  in  the  northern  seas,  to  people  vast  con- 
tinents and  encircle  the  world  with  our  dominions. 
When  I  speak  of  our  English  destinies  of  course  I  in- 
clude that  great  republic  across  the  Atlantic,  now  un- 
fortunately for  a  hundred  years  severed  from  us  by 
the  blundering  stupidity  of  a  king  and  his  advisers, 
but  ere  long  I  hope  to  be  linked  with  us  again  not  by 
political  or  administrative  ties,  but  with  a  judicial 
nexus  in  the  shape  of  a  Supreme  Court  to  which  all 
disputes  between  England  and  America  can  be  re- 
ferred. When  I  say  ' '  the  Citizen  Christ, ' '  I  think 
first  of  the  English-speaking  people,  and  I  ask  how 
are  we  fulfilling  our  duties  to  these  millions,  these 
hundreds  of  millions,  soon  to  be  born  with  whom 
the  whole  world  will  be  filled?  What  are  we  prepar- 
ing for  our  children  and  our  children's  children? 
Before  us  lie  as  a  race  two  great  alternatives.  The 
English-speaking  peoples  may  become,  as  Europe,  an 
anarchy  of  hostile  independent  nations,  or  we  may 
become,  as  the  American  Republic  is,  a  federation  of 
friendly  allied  states.  It  is  for  us  to  choose  wiiich  it 
is  to  be. 

THE  ISSUES  OF  WAR   OR  PEACE. 

When  I  think  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  and 
labor  expended  in  the  attempt  to  change  tweedledum 
into  tweedledee  in  some  political  party  squabble,  I 
am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  widespread  indifference  to 
this  question,  which,  if  it  is  not  surely  decided  now, 
will  cost  your  children  and  grandchildren  millions 
of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure.  Can 
we  profess  to  lead  the  life  of  the  Citizen  Christ  if  we 
deliberately  or  negligently  allow  these  great  English- 
speaking  commonwealths  to  grow  up  under  condi- 
tions which  will  inevitably  lead  in  the  near  future 
to  bloodshed  and  strife?  The  first  duty  of  the 
English-speaking  man,  therefore,  if  he  would  en- 
deavor to  live  the  life  of  the  Citizen  Christ  in  the 
wide  Imperial  sense,  is  to  strengthen  all  the  ties 
which  bind  us  and  our  kinsfolk  across  the  sea,  to 
endeavor  by  all  that  is  in  us  in  every  way  to  foster 
the  idea  that  we  are  all  one  family,  although  scat- 
tered over  all  the  continents  and  divided  by  all  the 
seas.  But  if  you  talk  to  the  politicians  in  Parlia- 
ment how  many  of  them  ever  look  further  than  the 
next  general  election,  which  is  to  them  the  judg- 
ment day  !  Here  and  there  you  will  find,  however, 
men  of  a  larger  view.  To  promote  the  pacific  devel- 
opment, extension,  and  maintenance  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  that  I  regard  as  the  first  duty  of  any 
one  who  endeavors  to  live  what  I  call  the  life  of  the 
Citizen  Christ  in  its  broad  Imperial  aspect. 


Now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  phrase  ' '  a  Citizen 
Christ.  ■ '  I  use  it  to  suggest  to  each  of  you  the  ques- 
tion. What  would  Christ  Jesus  do  if  He  were  a  voter 
on  the  Bradford  register  to-day  who  had  to  earn  His 
living  like  you  and  me  ?  If  He  were  such  a  voter  I 
think  He  would  look  ahead,  and  seeing  the  incalcu- 
lable horrors  of  that  International  anarchy  in  which 
the  sword  is  the  sole  Chief  Justice,  He  would  do  all 
that  in  Him  lay  to  bring  about  and  perpetuate  the 
reign  of  peace  and  law  which  should,  throughout 
the  whole  world-wide  fabric  of  our  Empire,  link 
together  all  sections  of  the  English-speaking  race  in 
one  great  family. 

THE   REMAKING   OF  MAN   IN   THE  IMAGE   OF  GOD. 

That  is  the  first  thing  ;  the  second  springs  out  of 
that.  The  ' '  Condition  of  the  People  ' '  question  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  our  policies.  We  have  got  to  try 
and  realize  Christ's  ideal,  to  endeavor,  broadly 
speaking,  to  remake  in  the  image  of  God  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  a  book  of  poetry  which, 
perhaps,  you  know — I  hope  you  do — which  seems  to 
me  to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  it  than 
almost  any  book  which  is  printed  in  the  English 
language,  especially  from  this  point  of  view.  I  refer 
to  James  Russell  Lowell's  Poems.  There  is  one  in 
particular  called  ' '  The  Parable, ' '  which  seems  to 
embody  the  aspect  of  ' '  the  Citizen  Christ ' '  with 
great  fidelity.  It  is  a  parable  which  describes  Christ 
coming  to  earth  again,  and  what  He  saw  when  He 
came. 

After  telling  how  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  and 
kings  pointed  ovit  to  Him  that  His  images  stood 
sovereign  to  all  throughout  the  land,  it  ends  as 
follows  : 

Our  Lord  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man  ; 
And  a  motherless  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  He  in  the  midst  of  them, 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garments'  hem 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "  Lo  here,"  said  He, 
"Are  the  images  whicii  ye  have  made  of  me." 

These  last  two  verses  embody  the  conception  which 
I  wish  to  impress  ui3on  the  mind  of  every  one  here. 
There  is  no  drunkard  who  goes  reeling  home  through 
the  streets  of  Bradford  to-night  but  does  not  bear 
upon  his  bloated  visage  the  defaced  image  of  God. 
To  remake  him  and  all  men  in  the  image  of  God, 
that  is  the  great  task,  to  which  we  have  to  make  all 
things  bow.  Party  politics,  local  squabbles — all 
these  things  must  be  brought  to  the  supreme  test. 
How  far  does  tliis  help  or  how  far  does  it  hinder  the 
remaking  of  these  people  in  the  image  of  God? 
There  are  some  people  who  say  that  to  talk  about 
being  a  Christ  is  derogatory  to  His  divinity.  If  these 
people  only  believed  in  His  humanity  a  little  more,  it 
w^ould  help  us  all  much  more  to  realize  His  divinity. 

OUR  DUTY   TO   THE   CHILD. 

As  the  keynote  of  our  policy,  we  may  take  the 
words  '  A  little  child  shall  lead  them. ' '     If  we  have 
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to  regenerate  humanity,  we  liave  to  begin  with  the 
cliild.  Old  people  have  lived  their  life,  the  children 
hold  the  future  in  their  grasp.  We  should  take  care 
that  they  are  well  born,  that  they  have  two  legal 
parents,  that  they  are  carefully  educated,  and  that 
upon  the  young  shoulders  does  not  descend  too  soon 
the  yoke  of  daily  toil.  Mr.  Mundella  wrote  to  me, 
saying,  ' '  You  are  going  down  to  Bradford.  It  is  the 
very  capital,  the  very  headquarters  of  the  opposition 
to  raising  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  allowed 
to  work.  On  the  Continent  the  law  says  that  before 
twelve  no  child  shall  go  into  the  mill.  Bradford 
says, ' '  so  ]\Ir.  Mundella  tells  me,  ' '  let  the  little  ones 
come  in  at  ten  !  "  Well,  I  don't  think  that  that  is  a 
very  good  show  for  Bradford.  I  think  it  would  take  a 
good  many  prayer-meetings  to  wipe  out  that.  I  am 
not  dogmatizing  about  a  subject  on  which  you  can 
speak  with  an  authority  to  which  I  cannot  pretend. 
I  only  look  broadh^  at  the  whole  matter,  and  say  that 
what  the  French  and  German  governments  find  it 
necessary  to  do  for  the  little  ones  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, Christian  England  ought  to  do  as  much  for 
her  o^^'n  little  ones.  And  I  think  that  for  my  part  I 
would  take  my  chance  at  the  judgment,  providing 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  not  changed  much  since 
He  was  on  earth,  with  a  poor  man  who  had  lost  faith 
in  Christianity  but  had  done  all  he  could  to  save  the 
children,  than  I  would  with  a  wealthy  deacon  who 
subscribed  to  all  the  ministries  of  the  Church,  but 
insisted  on  forcing  the  little  ones  into  the  mill  at  ten. 
Carry  this  principle  out  all  round ;  begin  with  the 
children  and  always  remember,  when  you  are  con- 
sidering laws  or  amendments  of  laws,  to  ask  how  will 
it  affect  the  next  generation? 

POLITICS   AS    RELIGION. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind  no  election  would  ever  come 
round,  whether  to  Town  Councils  or  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians or  anything  else,  but  if  we  are  to  play  our  part 
as  citizens  as  Christ  would  have  us,  we  should  try  to 
secure  that  no  one  should  be  elected  who  had  not  a 
human  heart  in  him,  and  that  he  had  something  of  a 
soul  over  and  above  the  mere  necessary  care  for  the 
rates.  Work  this  idea  out,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
that  voting  and  canvassing  become  religious  exer- 
cises. What  a  revelation  it  made  to  me  of  the  divine 
character  of  this  life  when  I  saw  that  even  in  our 
politics  we  can  serve  God  as  really  as  the  kings  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  realized  the 
nearness  of  God,  so  that  we  are  never  alone,  but  He 
is  always  with  us,  looking  at  us  with  infinite  sorrow 
when  we  oppose  His  will  and  disregard  the  duties 
which  He  gives  us  to  do — what  a  great  thought  is 
that  for  the  cleansing  of  our  heart  and  the  salvation 
of  our  soul.  We  never  realize  enough  that  God  is 
a  living  God  and  not  a  dead  one,  and  that  He  is  our 
living  Father  who  cares  for  us,  and  who  has  given 
each  of  us  charge  over  so  many  of  His  children,  and 
that  He  will  require  that  charge  at  our  hands. 
Whether  it  is  vour  own  children  or  some  one  else's 


children   you  are  responsible    for  them,    and  their 
souls  will  be  required  at  your  hands. 

THE   RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 

There  is  another  great  branch  of  my  subject,  the 
last  to  which  I  refer  to-night,  and  alas !  how  am  I 
straitened  to  have  to  speak  about  it,  and  woe  is  me 
if  Ldo  not  speak  !  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest 
marks  of  the  Citizen  Christ  will  be  that  he  will  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  full  i,-ecognition  of  the  rights  of 
woman  as  a^  human  being.  You  think  that  we  have 
recognized  that ;  I  wish  we  had.  We  neither  rec- 
ognize it  in  our  laws,  nor  in  our  society,  nor  in  our 
ordinary  talk  and  conversation.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  that  a  woman  as  a  woman,  and  not  merely 
in  relation  to  soine  man,  is  a  human  being  and  a 
sister  of  Christ  Jesus.  We  have  only  recognized 
women  hitherto  in  so  far  as  they  helped  some  man  or 
bore  some  man's  child.  We  did  not  recognize  that  a 
woman  has  a  riglit  to  exist  for  herself,  as  we  recog- 
nize a  man  has  a  right  to  exist  for  himself.  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  any  man  exists  for  himself. 
I  believe  that  man  was  created  for  woman,  as  wo- 
man for  man — each  is  necessary  to  the  other.  But  as 
we  do  not  educate  man  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  helping  of  woman,  neither  must  woman  be 
regarded  as  only  worth  caring  for  as  an  appendage 
of  man.  You  will  never  succeed  in  making  your 
children  realize  what  is  meant  by  religious  citizen- 
ship, as  long  as  you  exclude  the  mothers  of  your 
children  from  the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Whatever  religion  you  and 
I  have  that  is  worth  having,  we  learned  at  our 
mother's  knee.  I  think  that  one  great  reason  why 
the  religious  conception  has  not  penetrated  more  into 
politics  is  because  we  have  excluded  women  from 
politics  ;  and  when  you  have  excluded  women  from 
any  department  you  make  over  that  department 
largely  to  the  devil.  If  you  really  wish  to  reintro- 
duce the  religious  conception  of  public  life  you  have 
to  bring  the  women  in. 

PRIVATE   MORALS  AND   PUBLIC   LIFE. 

And  if  you  have  got  to  bring  women  into  politics,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  politics  a  little 
less  of  a  sty  than  some  people  think  they  may  be 
made.  Whether  we  look  over  the  world  and  note  the 
imperial  mission  of  our  race,  or  we  look  at  the  great 
ideal  of  remaking  the  poorest  and  the  humblest  of  our 
people  in  the  image  of  God,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  politicians  and  statesmen  who  have 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  parents  for  so  many  children, 
and  who  have  to  stand  as  the  guardians  of  so  great  an 
empire,  should  be  honest  and  good  men  and  men  of 
character,  that  is,  without  reproach  and  above  suspi- 
cion. I  think  that  you  have  not  only  a  right  to  say  that 
a  man  who  steals  spoons  is  unfit  to  legislate  for  the 
protection  of  property,  but  you  have  a  right  to  say  that 
a  man  to  whom  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth 
exists  only  in  order  that  he  may  violate  it,  has  no 
place  among  the  law-makers  of  a  Christian  country. 
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For  many  years  the  drink  -problem  has  been  the  despair 
of  the  statesman,  of  the  reformer,  and  of  the  philan- 
thropist. From  time  to  time  the  annual  drink  bill  has 
brought  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  nation,  but  no  sooner  does 
prosperity  return,  than  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed 
rises  automatically  as  a  thermometer  in  a  summer's  sun. 
That  is  the  net  result  of  all  our  ministers  and  all  our 
philanthropy.  While  administrations  come  and  go,  the 
public-house  remains  fixed  as  the  eternal  hills.  The 
tavern  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  aboriginal  institu- 
tions of  human  society.  It  existed  before  the  Conquest, 
and  the  dynasty  of  Boniface  the  Great  has  retained  a 
secure  possession  of  the  throne  even  under  the  reign  of 
the  saints  of  the  Commonwealth.  Revolutions  and  refor- 
mations alike  failed  to  affect  this  great  and  powerful 
necessity  of  human  nature.  Wherever  the  Englishman 
has  gone  he  has  carried  the  tap-room  with  him  round  the 
world.  The  beer  bottle  has  become  a  more  universal  sign 
than  the  Bible,  the  broad  arrow,  or  the  Union  Jack.  As 
in  old  "Joe  Miller"  the  Frenchman  leaped  for  joy  when 
he  saw  the  grim  shadow  of  the  gallows  across  the  sky, 
"For  at  last,"  said  he,  "we  have  reached  civilization!" 
so  men  may  recognize  the  progress  of  our  race  over  the 
unoccupied  continents  of  the  world  by  the  empty  beer 
bottle;  Successive  ministers  have  essayed,  and  essayed  in 
vain,  to  cope  with  this  sturdy,  indigenous  plant  by  the 
pruuingi  hooks  of  legislation.  The  attempt  palsied  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Administration  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  the  Unionists  last  year, 
when  Ml-.  Goschen  addressed  himself  to  the  same  task. 
The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  kindred  associations 
have  preached  and  demonstrated  for  years  without  per- 
ceptibly diminishing  the  popularity  of  the  public-house  or 
seriously  threatening  the  alcoholic  upas  tree  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

THE   NECESSITY   FOR   PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  the  Englishman  loves 
drink  so  much  as  the  fact  that  our  religions  and  philan- 
throi)ies  have  between  them  failed  to  minister  to  the 
natural  necessities  of  the  ordinary  man  on  anything  ap- 
proaching the  same  scale  as  the  unregenerate  publican. 
The  public-house  to  this  day  remains  in  possession  of  the 
advantage  as  the  poor  man's  only  parlor,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  if  men  would  hold  social  intercourse  with  their 
neighbors,  they  can  do  so  only  in  premises  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants.  As  long  as  this  remains  the  case, 
all  the  sweeping  proposals  of  the  temperance  reformers 
are  but  wild  and  whirling  words.  The  need  for  common 
rooms  for  social  intercourse,  the  necessity  for  a  well- 
lighted,  well-warmed  meeting-place  where  neighbors  can 
come  together  and  talk  about  their  own  business  and  in- 
terests, still  preserves  the  public-house  from  all  its  assail- 
ants. It  supplies  a  social  necessity,  and  can  no  more  be 
cut  out  of  the  complex  fabric  of  English  life  than  you  can 
excise  an  artery  from  the  human  body. 

THE   GOTHENBURG   SYSTEM. 

The  only  attempt  to  deal  with  the  drink  question  on 
lines  which  recognize  the  necessity  of  meeting-places  was 


that  which  is  familiarly  known  in  this  country  as  the 
Gothenburg  system,  or  the  municipalization  of  the  public- 
houses.  Were  some  such  expedient  adopted,  the  whole  of 
the  profits  of  the  sale  of  drink  could  be  used  for  temper- 
ance and  morality.  The  control  of  the  tap-room  would 
be  invested  in  the  hands  of  managers  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  pushing  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  the  only 
landlord  would  be  the  community  at  "large,  which  would 
only  have  an  interest  in  discouraging  the  wholesale  sell- 
ing of  drink.  Unfortunately  for  the  Gothenburg  system, 
it  is  rather  more  detestable  to  the  stalwart  prohibitionists 
than  the  present  system,  as  it  makes  the  whole  community 
partaker  in  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  alcohol,  and  estab- 
lishes and  endows  the  public-house  as  an  institution  for 
which  every  rate-payer  becomes  responsible.  However 
reasonable  such  a  solution  may  be  in  the  abstract,  it  is  out 
of  the  pale  of  practical  politics,  because  there  is  no  motive 
power  behind  it.  The  publican,  of  course,  detests  it,  and 
the  teetotaller  shrinks  from  it  as  the  early  Christians  did 
from  offering  incense  at  the  shrine  of  a  false  god.  There- 
fore I  have,  for  some  years  past,  looked  on  the  temperance 
question  with  apathy  that  is  born  of  despair. 

HOPE   AT   LAST. 

You  can  imagine,  therefore,  the  exceeding  great  joy 
with  which  I  think  I  now  see  a  glimmering  of  light  ahead. 
It  may  not  be  the  way  out  of  the  morass  of  drunkenness, 
but  it  promises  well,  and  I  have  begun  to  hope  once  more. 
If  I  hesitate  to  proclaim  Eureka  !  Eureka  !  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  temperance  reformers  and  philanthropists 
throughout  the  community  to  what  seems  to  me  a  solution 
of  the  great  drink  problem — or  rather  the  destruction  of 
the  great  bulwark  which  has  hitherto  rendered  all  the 
attempts  of  the  temperance  reformers  as  abortive  as 
the  pecking  of  jackdaws  on  the  outside  of  the  turrets  of 
an  ironclad — it  is  only  because  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  ex- 
travagant expectations  which  may  defeat  themselves.  It 
is  not  because  I  have  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  new  invention  is  based. 

THE  TEETOTUM. 

I  refer  to  the  teetotum,  which  has  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  teetotallers.  The  teetotum  is  the  engine  before 
which  the  bulwarks  of  iniquity  seem  likely  to  go  down. 
But  what  is  the  teetotum  ?  Such  is  the  question  which 
I  asked  a  member  of  my  staff  a  week  or  two  ago  who 
brought  me  news  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
establishment  of  this  novel  institution  in  the  East  of  Lon- 
don. "The  teetotum,"  was  the  reply,  " is  the  catchword 
by  which  the  new  kind  of  temperance  public-house  is 
henceforward  to  be  laiown."  I  asked  for  a  preliminary 
report  from  the  Helper  in  the  neighborhood  where  they 
were  established,  and  the  result  of  her  inspection  was  so 
favorable  that  I  determined  to  go  down  myself  to  ascer- 
tain all  that  could  be  known  of  the  secret  of  this  promis- 
ing new  departure.  I  spent  the  Saturday  night  of  St. 
Valentine's  Day  in  studying  the  subject  on  the  spot,  and 
I  hasten  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  report  of  what  I 
learned  on  that  day,  which  I  shall  mark  as  a  red-letter 
day  in  my  private  calendar. 
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THE   FATHER  OF  TEETOTUMS. 

The  secret  of  the  present  discovery  is  the  combination 
of  an  intelligently  managed  workman's  club  with  the 
financial  principle  which  has  so  extensively  been  adopted 
for  promoting  the  sale  of  drink.  But  it  would  be  simpler 
to  explain  how  the  Teetotums  came  into  being  by  the  re- 
port of  an  interview  with  the  founder,  inventor,  and  orig- 
inal patentee  of  this  most  fruitful  and  effective  method  of 
fighting  the  tap-room.  About  five  years  ago,  in  the  street 
fronting  Betlmal  Green  Museum,  two  small  rooms  were 
taken,  by  the  Oxford  House,  in  a  small  house  above  a 
butcher's  shop  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  work- 
man's club.  The  members,  but  some  thirty  or  forty  in 
number,  agreed  to  pay  a  penny  a  week  to  keep  the  club 
going,  and  to  look  after  and  to  attend  to  it.  This  small  club 
differed  in  no  essential  from  many  of  the  other  clubs 
which  germinate  into  existence  in  our  great  cities  ;  never- 
theless it  had  in  it  the  element  of  growth.  What  that 
element  was  it  is  not  difficult  to  define ;  it  is  not  every 
club  which  has  a  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Vice-Head  of  Oxford 
House,  for  such  was  the  name  of  its  founder,  as  its  presi- 
dent, secretary,  or  whatever  title  you  please  to  give  him. 
By  degrees  the  membership  of  the  club  increased  until  it 
became  too  large  for  the  premises  in  which  it  was  first 
installed,  and  a  shift  was  made  to  a  larger  and  more  com- 
modious building.  Before  long  it  had  to  move  again 
into  larger  premises  in  Victoria  Park  Square,  and  the 
name  of  the  University  Club  is  now  a  household  word, 
and  with  a  membership  of  1,100  men,  150  lads,  500  women, 
and  300  children  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
hopeful  features  in  East-End  life.  The  University  Club 
is,  of  course,  much  more  than  an  ordinary  workingman's 
club. 

A  little  chapel  occupies  the  centre,  while  below  it 
stands  the  Co-operative  Stores,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  members  for  the  supply  of  their  needs,  A 
Provident  Medical  Dispensary  occupies  a  position  imme- 
diately below  the  chapel,  while  behind  rise  the  buildings 
which  are  devoted  to  recreation  and  instruction.  It  is  a 
small  polytechnic  in  its  own  way,  with  a  large  hall,  large 
lecture-room,  reading-room  and  library,  card-room,  bil- 
liard-rooms, bath-rooms,  lavatories,  barber's  shop,  book 
shop,  refreshment  bar  and  any  number  of  class-rooms,  in 
which  as  many  as  thirty  different  societies,  classes,  or 
funds  hold  their  meetings  during  the  week.  There  is  a 
Young  Men's  Institute  and  also  a  Co-operative  Cabinet- 
makers' Society  on  the  premises.  The  latter  is  doing  an 
excellent  but  up-hill  work.  The  goods  produced  by  it  are 
good,  but  great  difficulty  is  found  in  finding  a  sufficient 
outlet  for  them.  When  I  visited  the  Club  on  Saturday 
night  it  was  a  perfect  hive  of  human  activity.  Adjoining 
the  Club,  and  in  communication  with  it,  is  Mr. 
Buchanan's  private  residence,  a  by  no  means  insignificant 
feature  in  considering  the  causes  of  the  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful career  of  the  Institution. 

The  University  Club  is  self-supporting,  and  has  been  so 
ever  since  it  started — i.e.,  its  income  meets  its  current  ex- 
penses, thus  giving  an  actual  proof  that  a  Workingman's 
Social  Club  can  support  itself  without  the  sale  of  beer, 
for  no  alcoholic  liquors  are  allowed  on  the  premises, 
though  the  membership  is  by  no  means  confined  to  total 
abstainers.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  admirable  book  on  East  Lon- 
don, speaks  of  the  University  Club  as  being  more  strictly 
a  Workingman's  Club  than  any  in  London.  He  calls  it 
also  the  least  ambitious,  its  motto  being  "A  People's 
Palace  with  the  People's  Pence." 

After  five  years'  experience  in  Bethnal  Green,  Mr. 
Buchanan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extension  of 
such  institutions  as  the  University  Club  throughout  Lon- 


don was  a  most  desirable  thing,  but  while  he  had  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  such  a  club  could  be  made  self-sup- 
porting, he  had  by  no  means  discovered  where  the  neces- 
sary capital  was  to  come  from  for  the  purpose  of  adapt- 
ing buildings,  fitting  up  and  furnishing  premises,  and 
similar  initial  expanses  inevitable  to  such  an  undertaking^ 
but  impossible  for  the  workiugman  to  find.  Mr.  Buchanan 
lelt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  if  the  work  was  to  be  general) 
and  permanent  it  must  be  made  to  pay,  and  not  made  to 
depend  upon  the  bounty  of  any  human  being.  He  turne;!. 
to  his  opponents,  the  public-houses  and  drinking-clubs„ 
and  they  led  him  to  the  solution  of  the  problem — Whcp 
finds  the  capital  for  starting  these  establishments  ?  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  found  by  the  large  brewers  or 
dealers  in  beer,  who  give  them  a  start  on  condition  that 
they  sell  their  beer  only.  These  are  called  "tied  houses," 
or  "tied  clubs."  On  thinking  the  matter  over,  the 
humorous  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Why  not  apply 
the  idea  of  tied  houses  to  the  tea-trade  '^  Why  should  nob 
tea-growers  or  tea-dealers  provide  comfortable  houses  for 
the  public  who  drink  their  produce  as  well  as  brewers  ? 
and,  being  connected  with  the  tea-trade,  he  induced  some 
friends  in  the  trade  to  give  his  idea  a  trial.  His  scheme 
was  to  endeavor  to  combine  the  brightness  of  a  Conti- 
nental cafe  and  restaurant  with  the  advantages  of  the 
University  Club,  or,  in  other  words,  to  start  an  establish- 
ment for  the  supply  of  cheap  and  good  food  for  mind  and 
body.  To  the  restaurant  where  good  tea  in  a  cup  would 
be  a  specialty,  a  tea-counter  for  the  supply  of  the  same 
tea  in  packets  was  to  be  attached.  Thus  we  have  the 
combination-club,  restaurant,  tea-counter — the  two  for- 
mer to  support  themselves,  the  latter  to  give  a  fair  profit. 
In  casting  about  for  a  name  for  his  new  institutions,  Mr. 
Buchanan  decided  to  call  them  by  the  catch  title  of  Tee- 
totum. The  name  is  catching,  and  has  caught  on, 
although  it  is  about  as  meaningless  as  teetotal.  Already 
four  have  been  opened:  one  at  Shoreditch,  one  at  White- 
chapel,  one  at  Commercial  Road,  and  one  at  Ratcliff. 
They  have  been  established  at  an  average  cost  of,  say, 
£2,000  each,  and  are  so  far  fully  realizing  the  expectation 
of  their  founder,  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable,  or  we  may 
say  certain,  that  they  will  pay  their  way  in  the  first  year. 

I  visited  the  Teetotum  in  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  one 
Saturday  night,  and  was  delighted  with  what  I  saw  going- 
on  there.  Down-stairs  any  one  may  enter  as  freely  as. 
into  a  Lockhart's  or  Aerated  Bread  Company's  place,  and 
order  whatever  refreshments  he  requires.  There  is  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  soups,  meats,  puddings,  vegetables, 
etc.,  with  the  ordinary  buns,  etc.,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  beverages,  tea  and 
sugar  are  sold  as  in  an  ordinary  depot. 

The  place  is  bright,  clean,  well  warmed  and  lighted,, 
but  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  caf6 
excepting  in  the  addition  of  the  tea-shop.  The  distinct- 
ive features  of  the  institution  are  only  visible  when  you 
leave  the  ground-floor  and  go  up-stairs.  You  cannot, 
however,  enter  these  precincts  unless  you  are  a  member 
of  the  club,  paying  two  pence  a  week,  or  introduced  by  a 
member  who  buys  you  a  ticket,  costing  a  penny  on  every 
day  excepting  Saturdays,  when  it  is  two  pence,  and  when 
there  is  an  entertainment.  Ui>stairs  you  find  a  commo- 
dious set  of  apartments  where  members  of  the  club — who 
in  this  Teetotum  numbered  about  600 — can  have  their 
meals  in  comparative  privacy,  can  lounge  in  the  well- 
warmed  smoking-room,  or  read  the  papers  in  the  news- 
room. There  are  also  class-rooms  which  can  be  used  by 
students;  chess  and  draught-rooms,  and  a  spacious 
billiard-room,  where  billiard-tables  and  bagatelle-boards 
are  provided  for  those  who  care  to  pay  for  them. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  TEETOTUM, 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  hall  which  will  hold  500 
peojjle,  with  a  stage  at  one  end,  from  which  addresses  are 
given  on  Sundays  and  performances  on  Saturdays.  That 
uight  the  University  Club  Dramatic  Society  was  playing 
a  comedy  to  an  interested  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
smoliing,  but  all  of  whom  were  quite  quiet  and  attentive. 
After  the  comedy  there  was  a  concert,  which  seemed  to 
afford  great  entertainment  to  the  audience.  Women  and 
children  Vvcre  present,  and  no  objection  could  be  taken  to 
anj'thing  that  was  in  the  performance.  The  difference 
from  the  sing-song  of  a  few  years  back,  where  obscenity 
vied  with  idiocy  in  producing  a  hideous  amalgam  of 
stupidity  and  filth,  can  hardly  be  realized.  This  is 
brought  about,  not  by  any  direct  religious  teaching,  but 
bj'  the  gradual  education  of  example  and  of  experience. 
The  introduction  of  women  to  the  entertainments  was 
the  first  step  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  present 
imiDrovemeut.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to 
preach  at  the  people,  or  to  lecture  them  into  mending 
their  ways;  they  have  simply  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  better  things,  and  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  a  manner  which  fills  me  with  lively 
hope  for  the  future. 

A  SCHOOL   OF  THE   DRAMA. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  every  workingman's  club 
in  the  East  of  London  will  produce  such  unconscious 
actors  as  Oberammergau ;  but  nobody  who  has  been  at 
Oberammergau  doubts  that  the  dramatic  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  man  is  much  greater  than  it  is  usually  believed 
to  be,  and  as  a  system  of  popular  culture  the  theatre  of 
the  Teetotum  seems  likely  to  take  a  high  place.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  foui'  of  these  institutions,  but  they  are 
rapidly  multipljang,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  before 
the  year  is  out  we  may  see  some  scores  of  these  excellent 
establishments  in  full  activity  in  other  parts  of  London. 
Supposing  there  are  only  fifty,  and  each  of  them  has  its 
own  dramatic  club,  and  each  dramatic  club  made  a 
special  study  of  a  separate  play,  it  would  be  possible  by  a 
system  of  exchange  to  have  a  different  piece  performed 
everj^  Saturday  night  throughout  the  year  at  all  the  Tee- 
totums in  London,  and  that  without  entailing  the  cost  of 
a  penny  upon  the  rates  or  any  expenditure  from  the 
pockets  of  the  charitable. 

THE   TIED   TEETOTUM. 

The  financial  foundation  of  the  whole  enterprise  is  sup- 
plied by  the  "tied  house"  principle,  but  the  success  of  the 
social  adjunct  depends  entirely  upon  their  being  worked 
by  men  who  have  learnt  the  art  of  managing  a  popular 
club,  and  who  are  v/illing  to  devote  night  after  night  all 
uhe  week  through  to  seeing  that  the  club  is  worked  prop- 
erly. Hitherto  Mr.  Buchanan  has  found  competent  men 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  nights,  week  in  and  week 
out,  to  the  work  of  the  social  wing.  But  more  are 
wanted,  and  the  work  supplies  a  place  for  everybody, 
even  the  greatest  duffer  provided  he  is  in  earnest.  There 
is  no  room  for  shallow  theorists  or  talkers,  or  popularity- 
hunters.  To  Mr.  Buchanan  and  those  who  work  with 
him  the  work  is  religious  in  the  highest  sense,  although 
there  is  no  obtrusive  pietism  visible  from  garret  to  base- 
ment. They  do  it  for  Christ's  sake,  believing  that  it  is 
service  for  His  brethren,  and  at  least  as  acceptable  in 
Eis  eyes  as  holding  a  prayer-meeting  or  conducting  a  re- 
vivalist service.  It  is  good  foundation-work  trying  to 
humanize  the  population,  which  stands  in  considerable 
need  of  the  humanities. 


THE   FUTURE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   TEETOTUM. 

These  institutions  are  only  in  their  infancy,  but  it  is 
obvious,  with  the  Aerated  Bread  Company  paying  thirty 
per  cent.,  that  a  popular  club  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing, if  once  it  is  started  free  from  debt.  There  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  Teetotum,  As  you  go 
from  room  to  room  in  one  of  these  establishments  you  feel 
that  there  is  the  germ  of  a  httle  polytechnic,  and  that 
every  public-house  may  become  a  popular  university. 
Science  and  art  classes,  magic  lantern  lectures,  concerts, 
choral  societies,  athletic  clubs,  skittle  alleys,  drawing 
clubs— everything,  in  short,  that  tends  to  minister  to  the 
humanizing  of  the  individual  will  close  round  the  Teeta 
tum.  They  are  not  yet  open  on  Sundays;  they  ought  to 
be,  and  v/ill  be  before  long,  for  there  is  at  least  as 
much  need  for  a  common  room  in  which  you  can 
read  and  meet  your  neighbors  on  Sunday  as  on 
any  other  day.  The  billiard-rooms  will  be  closed,  and 
the  hall  is  now  open  for  religious  services  and  lectures, 
and  the  class-rooms  will  be  in  full  use. 

ITS  MULTIPLICATION. 

I  came  away  from  the  Teetotum  feeling  that  the  public- 
house  had  found  a  most  deadly  rival,  and  that  it  would 
require  but  little  to  convert  the  Teetotum  into  that  ideal 
Church  which  would  include  Atheists  among  its  Church 
members  and  run  a  theatrs  and  public-house.  It  is  at 
least  *'  as  lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God,  and  wide  as  are  the 
wants  of  men."  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  whom  this  fruitful 
discovery  is  due,  shrinks  from  publicity,  and  in  an  age  of 
advertisement  deprecates  all  beating  of  drums  and  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  even  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  such  a  natural  method  as  this  of  the  Teetotum  ; 
still  the  growth  is  there,  and  my  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  fact,  my  responsibility  to  my  readers  compels 
me  to  make  it  known  as  widely  as  possible.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  for  establishing  Tee- 
totums in  South  London,  and  also  in  the  North.  The  name 
Teetotum  is  protected  as  a  trade  mark,  and  can  only  be 
used  Avith  the  consent  of  the  proprietors.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  those  who  see  their  way  to  taking  practical 
steps  in  the  direction  of  establishing  similar  institutions 
in  London  and  elsewhere. 

THE  EXPERIENCE   OP  LIVERPOOL. 

Many  reformers  have  made  many  experiments,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Talking 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  W,  S,  Caine,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  India,  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  Liver- 
pool he  had  for  seven  years  managed  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  hand-in-hand  clubs,  which  paid  a  dividend  of  20 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  £20,000.  These  clubs  were  open 
to  any  one  who  paid  a  penny,  and  for  that  penny  they  had 
the  run  of  the  place,  paying  of  course  for  refreshments 
and  for  billiards  and  bagatelle,  but  enjoyed  the  use 
of  a  well-lighted  reading  and  smoking-room,  chess, 
draughts,  etc. 

CAN   THEY  BE   SELF-SUPPORTING  ? 

The  Aerated  Bread  Company,  which  has  supplied  a 
great  want  in  providing  decent  places  in  the  City  and  the 
West  End  where  you  can  get  lunch  or  tea  in  comfort  at 
a  moderate  price  in  decent  company,  pays  a  dividend  of 
30  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  proved  that  such  institutions 
can  be  made  self-supporting,  but  the  difficulty  is  the  com- 
bination of  business  and  philanthropy'-.  A  combination 
of  business  with  teetotalism  or  Math  religion  has  proved  a 
failure.  People  are  pestered  with  tracts,  are  bored  with 
admonitions  to  do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do,  or  to 
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cease  doing  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  they  cut  the  estab- 
lishment. Anything  to  succeed  must  go  upon  the  oppo- 
site tack  of  ministering  to  the  natural  human  wants  with- 
out endeavoring  surreptitiously  to  pin  on  to  this  duty  the 


conversion  of  the  soul  or  the  transformation  of  the 
habits  of  the  individual.  It  may  come,  but  it  must  come 
indirectly,  otherwise  it  will  fail,  just  as  the  indulgence  of 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake  usually  results  in  deadly  failure. 


II.-THE    LIQUOR   PROBLEM   IN  AMERICAN   CITIES. 

BY    ROBERT    GRAHAM. 


The  world  over,  there  is  no  problem  which  more  strongly 
engages  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  than  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  large  cities.  One  of  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  question  is  the  all-pervading  bar-room;  and 
of  all  the  cities  on  the  American  continent,  there  is  none 
where  its  ramifications  are  so  great  as  in  New  York,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  thii'teen  isolated  colonies  of  pre-revolutionary  days 
have,  in  the  space  of  a  century,  developed  into  fifty  States 
and  Territories;  wealth  has  accumulated  in  equal  or 
greater  proportion,  and  the  population  has  increased 
from  four  and  a  half  to  sixty-three  millions. 

This  has  not  sprung  from  a  natural  increase,  but  from 
a  vast  wave  of  widespread  and  practically  unrestricted 
immigration  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  before 
known. 

The  process  of  absorption  has  been  rapid;  the  process 
of  assimilation  slow,  Irish,  German,  Italian,  Polander, 
Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Jew  yet  retain  in  all  their 
original  sharpness  their  national  characteristics.  The 
national  life,  as  developed  in  the  great  port  of  entry — 
New  York — is  a  huge  crucible  into  which  has  been  dumped 
in  overwhelming  masses  the  sweepings  of  European  cities. 
The  scum  at  the  top,  the  dregs  at  the  bottom,  we  wait 
with  anxiety  the  slow  process  of  national  assimilation 
which  shall  fuse  with  the  old  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  the  stolid  German,  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  and 
the  fierj^  Celt,  and,  out  of  the  compound,  present  the 
American  nation  of  the  future. 

GROWTH    OF    OUR    CITIES. 

The  trend  of  population  has  been  and  is  steadily  from 
the  country  to  the  city.  In  1850,  the  percentage  of  city  to 
country  population  was  12.5;  in  1860,  16.1;  in  1870,  20.9; 
in  1880,  22.5;  and  in  1890,  29.12.  The  State  of  New  York 
contains  twelve  cities  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
it,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  and  pressing  mo- 
ment how  the  great  problem  of  the  century  in  the  United 
States,  viz.,  the  honest,  cheap,  and  effective  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  large  cities,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  large  city  presents,  in  sharp  contrast,  colossal  wealth 
and  grinding  poverty ;  palatial  homes  and  squalid  tene- 
ments which,  whether  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  or  New  Orleans,  Boston  or  Cincinnati,  "present 
the  same  features.  The  question  for  the  statesman,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  political  economist  to  solve,  is, 
how  to  bring  Dives  and  Lazarus  together  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  and  how,  without  pauperizing  influences,  the 
human  cab-horse  may  be  set  on  his  feet,  and  enabled  to 
draw  his  load  without  being  unnecessarily  galled  by  his 
collar. 

THE   AMERICAN  BAR-ROOM. 

The  Hoffman  House  and  Shang  Draper's  saloon  are 
the  antipodes  of  each  other.  They  represent  swell- 
dom and  gutterdom  respectively.  The  one  vends  Cham- 
pagne wine,  the  other  Jersey  lightning.  The  function  of 
each  is  to  sell  liquor  at  a  profit.  Political  economists  say 
that  the  demand  creates  the  supply,  but,  in  this  case,  the 


laws  of  legitimate  trade  are  reversed  and  the  supply 
creates  the  demand. 

It  has  grown  like  a  fungus  from  a  poisonous  tap-root. 
Wherever  poverty  is  deepest,  the  bar-room,  alike  its  cause 
and  its  effect,  assumes  the  largest  numerical  jDroportions. 
In  "  Liquordom,"  in  1883,  I  presented  a  chart  in  which  on 
one  block  in  Cherry  Street  containing  ten  houses,  nine 
were  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  narrow  quarters, 
the  stifling  rooms,  and  the  desire  for  companionship  are 
the  germs  from  which  spring  the  bar-room. 

In  1886,  I  gave  chapter  and  verse  showing  that  in  that 
year,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  4,710  chattel  mortgages  on 
saloon  fixtures,  aggregating  close  on  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, were  given,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  these 
were  in  the  hands  of  twenty  firms.  The  retail  dealers 
are,  therefore,  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  masters; 
and  as  concentrated,  can  be  used  in  any  necessary 
direction. 

THE    LIQUOR    POWER    IN    POLITICS, 

In  large  cities  the  cradle  of  the  primary  is  the  liquor 
saloon.  In  New  York  City  in  1884,  out  of  1,002.  general 
and  district  political  meetings  held,  633  were  held  in 
saloons,  86  in  rooms  adjoining  or  inter-communicating 
with  saloons,  and  283  in  independent  places.  The  liquor 
saloon-keeper  is  the  boss  of  the  primary,  and  directly 
controls  40,000  votes.  The  trade  is  perfectly  and  com- 
pletely organized,  and,  for  political  purposes,  levies  an 
assessment  on  each  brewer  and  manufacturer  pro  rata 
with  the  amount  of  his  business.  Of  the  4,000  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  694  are  liquor 
dealers;  and  Tammany  Hall  apportions  the  municipal 
offices  among  its  partisans.  Whiskey,  therefore,  rules 
New  York ;  sweeps  its  streets,  builds  its  sewers,  and  ab- 
sorbs its  taxes.  It  is  a  rich  pasture  for  the  professional 
politician. 

The  whiskey  dealer  is  Irish,  the  beer  seller  German, 
Americans  are  not  in  the  business.  The  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  1883,  who  conti  oiled  the  Excise  Commissioners, 
consisted  of  ten  active  and  two  ex-liquor  dealers,  four 
professional  politicians  and  eight  following  other  occu- 
pations. It  is  needless  to  say  he  is  not  of  the  type  to 
make  municipal  government  honest,  cheap  or  effective, 

THE   REMEDIES   OF   PUBLIC   OPINION  AND    LAW. 

When  it  is  definitely  grasped  and  understood  that  this 
is  a  dangerous  trade,  and  doubly  dangerous  because  it 
is  political,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  restricted  and 
controlled  just  as  the  sale  of  dynamite  and  opium  is,  and 
that  supervision's  firm  hand  is  never  to  be  relaxed,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  will  have  mastered  the  first  step  in 
remedial  agencies.  » 

Apart  from  the  doctrinaires  who  will  listen  to  only  one 
remedy — prohibition  (and  which  is  ineffective  where  it  is 
most  needed,  viz.,  in  large  cities)- -the  following  may  be 
laid  down  as  the  salient  points  in  the  remedy  by  law  : 

1.  Prohibition  of  sale  on  Sunday. 

2.  Prohibition  of  sale  to  minors. 

3.  Prohibition  of  sale  to  drunkards. 
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4.  Restriction  of  licenses  to  one  in  500  of  population. 

5.  High  license  of  tax  of  one  thousand  dollars  on  each 
license. 

6.  Local  option  for  counties. 

THE   REMEDY   OF  BUSINESS   COMPETITION. 

It  should  be  an  axiom  with  all  temperance  reform- 
ers that  as  the  number  of  bar-rooms  are  restricted  and 
closed  by  statute,  the  liquor  saloon  without  liquor  should 
take  its  place.  The  liquor  saloon  would  never  have  lived 
if  it  had  not  met  a  want.  To  meet  the  want  in  an  unobjec- 
tionable way  is  business,  not  charity,  but  this  business 
successfully  administered  would  be  the  truest  charity. 
The  launching  of  something  equivalent  to  the  English 
Coffee  House  Movement  or  the  Teetotums  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  an  urgent  need. 

Before  the  ground  is  cleared  for  this  remedy,  it  is  well 
to  note  the  difficulties.  In  England  there  is  no  "free- 
lunch"  institution,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
coffee-house  movement  in  Liverpool,  cheap  restaurants 
were  few  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  Here,  the 
brewer  supplies  a  free  lunch  to  the  house  which  retails 
his  beer  ;  and  although  it  is  not  well  nor  wise  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  it 
may  be  depended  on  for  inspiring  thirst. 

BEGINNINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND   BOSTON. 

Twelve  years  ago  Joshua  L.  Bailey  begun  the  first 
model  coffee-house  in  Philadelphia.  Its  aim  has  been 
largely  limited  to  being  a  cheap  restaurant ;  that  it  is  in 
perfection.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  crowded  business  dis- 
trict. "  At  noon  you  see  the  merchant,  clerk,  and  laborer 
seated  at  the  same  counter.  The  employees  are  women 
who  live  on  the  premises.  They  are  well  cared  for,  and 
the  only  difficulty  is  that  they  are  married  off  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

Seven  years  ago  a  company  with  share  capital  com- 
menced the  "  Oriental  Coffee  House"  in  Boston.  It  was 
a  purely  business  venture.  It  had  at  its  head  a  skilled 
and  experienced  tea  and  coffee  merchant.  Its  first  house 
was  opened  in  a  leading  thoroughfare,  and  a  busi- 
ness has  been  done  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  percentage  on 
the  capital. 

As  a  purely  missionary  enterprise,  the  New  England  de- 
partment of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  commenced 
four  coffee-houses,  in  poor  quarters  of  Boston.  They 
were  meant  to  reach  the  lowest,  and  consequently,  while 
the  rooms  were  warm,  well  lighted  and  cheery,  there  was 
no  attempt  at  "style."  They  were  rooms  for  reading, 
smoking  and  innocent  games.  But  above  all,  they  were 
rooms  where  in  a  free-and-easy  way  cultivation  could  be 
brought  into  direct  personal  contact  with  ignorance. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  restaurant-keeping.  The  rooms 
are  only  open  at  night.  Informal  talks,  stereopticon  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures  are  well  attended,  and  listened  to 
with  intense  interest.  We  have  made  of  this  style  of  coffee- 
house a  great  success,   at  a  cost  of  $1,000  a  year  each. 

SUCCESS  IN    TORONTO. 

A  coffee-house  company  was  established  in  Toronto  ten 
years  ago,  and  its  sphere  of  operations  has  steadily  ampli- 
fied until  it  is  one  of  the  important  institutions  of  the 
city.  The  company  has  been  so  successful  financially  that, 
in  addition  to  its  series  of  rooms,  many  other  places  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles  have  been  opened  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  consequence  Toronto  has  a  soberer 
Saturday  night  and  a  better-kept  Sunday  than  any  other 
city  I  have  ever  seen.     The  success  of  this  line  of  work  in 


the  thriving  Canadian  town  is  full  of  encouragement  for 
those  who  would  attempt  to  meet  the  drinking  saloon 
with  the  "saloon  without  liquor." 

A   NEW  YORK  ENTERPRISE. 

Many  failures  have  been  made  in  New  York.  The  con- 
viction has,  however,  never  faltered  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  "  How  to  do  it."  At  338  W.  23d  Street,  Calvary 
Church  has  a  mission  consisting  of : 

1.  A  lodging-house  with  360  beds. 

3.  A  free  reading-room. 

3.  A  chapel  open  every  night  for  service. 

4.  A  coffee-house  and  workingmen's  club. 

The  latter — as  yet  an  experiment — consists  of  three* 
parts,  the  first  being  a  restaurant,  as  fully  equipped  as; 
such  a  place  can  be,  where  we  feed  daily  450  people,  the 
average  of  whose  expenditure  is  ten  cents  each.  The  bill 
of  fare  is  varied,  and  the  prices  are. put  at  the  lowest  re- 
munerative rates.  This,  during  the  past  three  months, 
has  yielded  fairly  satisfactory  returns. 

The  Workingman's  Club  has  been  fitted  up  with  billiard- 
table,  room  for  smokers,  reading-room  and  writing-room. 
We  do  not  propose  to  cater  for  loafers  or  tramps.  The 
membership  has  been  made  low,  and  admission  easy. 
There  is  no  limit  of  creed  or  nationality,  and  the  only 
rule  is  that  men  must  exercise  gentlemanly  behavior  in 
their  own  club. 

When  opportunity  offers,  we  propose  adding  rooms  for 
two  men,  who  shall  always  be  accessible  to  members,  and 
who  shall  be  to  that  club  what  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been 
to  the  London  "Teetotums." 


METROPOLITAN    CAFE    COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  publication,  a  few  weeks, 
ago,  of  articles  and  letters  in  the  Christian  at  Work^  on 
the  question  of  the  "Coffee-House  versus  the  Saloon,"  has. 
started  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Metro- 
politan Caf6  Company,  limited,  with  a  proposed  capital 
of  $100,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $5  each.  A  committee  has. 
been  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  eligible  prem- 
ises which  can  be  obtained  on  the  great  tideway  of  the^ 
Bowery  between  the  Cooper  Institute  and  the  City  Hall.. 
It  will  aim  at  being  a  business  enterprise,  but  a  business, 
stimulated  by  philanthropy.  It  will  be  a  combination  of 
club,  coffee  tavern,  and  lounging  or  meeting  place.  If 
sufficiently  supported,  it  will  aim  at  establishing  such, 
places  in  all  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city. 

It  will  aim  at  a  federation  of  membership  from  each, 
local  club  or  coffee-house.  A  man  will  be  free  to  talk 
politics  in  his  own  "saloon  without  liquor;"  and  we  hop©^ 
it  will  do  something  to  diffuse  intelligent  ideas  on  city 
government,  and  may  become  a  centre  of  as  potent  a  rep- 
resentation of  honest  government  as  the  saloon  has  be- 
come of  spoils.  We  hope  the  shareholders  may  be  largely 
poor  men  who  can  only  take  one  share,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  scheme  in  which  rich  men  may  invest  $50,000 
in  order  to  give  it  stability. 

In  the  great  future  that  awaits  New  York,  the- 
scheme  which  shall  bring  class  and  class  together  in 
mutual  helpfulness — the  scheme  which  shall  substitute 
for  the  politics  of  the  bar-room  those  of  the  Workmen's 
Club;  which  shall  encourage  thrift  instead  of  wasteful- 
ness; which  shall  help  to  make  universal  the  common^ 
English  tongue,  and  make  a  sober  people.  God-fearing 
and  prosperous — that  scheme  would  be  marked  with  a. 
white  stone  in  the  nation's  history. 
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THE   RICH   AND   THE   POOR. 

Cardinal  Gibbons'  Paper. 
The  three  first  papers  of  the  April  North  American 
Revieiv  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
that  most  important  of  the  social  problems  now  claiming 
the  best  thought  of  the  world — the  relationship  and  obli- 
gations of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  The  first  paper,  "  Wealth 
and  Its  Obligations,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. That  distinguished  prelate  utters  words  which 
ring  with  truth  and  sincerity,  and  calls  the  vmthinking  to 
a  realizing  sense  of  their  personal  obligations.  He  sounds 
a  note  of  warning,  too,  which  must  not  go  unheeded,  if 
the  peace  of  the  nation  and  the  security  of  the  home  are 
to  be  maintained.  He  says  :  "If  we  may  believe  those 
who  stand  upon  the  watch-towers  and  scan  the  signs  of 
the  times,  a  tempest  of  war,  to  which  all  former  wars 
were  holiday  tournaments,  looms  big  upon  the  horizon 
and  threatens  to  whelm  the  world  in  horrors.  Wealth 
and  poverty,  they  say,  stand  more  and  more  apart,  and 
glare  across  the  widening  chasm  more  fiercely.  '  While 
the  wicked  are  proud,  the  poor  man  is  set  on  fire  ! '  Cap- 
ital and  labor,  after  severe  skirmishes  with  varying  suc- 
cess, are  arming  for  the  supreme  conflict.  .  .  .  How 
imminent  the  struggle  may  be  no  man  can  affirm  pre- 
cisely, but  signs  there  are  which  may  well  fill  us  with  dis- 
quiet. The  rich  are  daily  becoming  richer,  the  poor, 
poorer  ;  luxury,  high  living  and  the  pride  of  life  are  on 
the  increase.  The  thirst  for  wealth  becomes  daily  more 
insatiate  ;  the  cries  of  the  distressed  more  sharp  and  loud 
and  poignant." 

WEALTH   AND   POVERTY. 

"The  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  are  fast 
approaching  those  of  England.  The  homes  of  the  poor 
are  more  marked  by  destitution  and  squalor;  the  light  of 
heaven  is  being  closed  out  from  miserable  tenement  room 
and  attic ;  flesh  and  blood  are  becoming  more  cheap,  and 
bread  more  dear ;  the  well-being  of  the  car-horse  is  more 
solicitously  watched  than  that  of  the  driver.  Small 
wonder  that  strong  men,  maddened  by  the  tears  of  wife 
and  cries  of  starving  children,  band  themselves  together, 
and  sometimes  resort  to  deeds  of  violence. 

"It  is  high  time,  then,  that  Gladstone,  Manning,  and 
Hughes,  in  England,  should  with  grave  anxiety  review 
the  situation  and  sound  a  note  of  warning.  Most  oppor- 
tunely, here,  does  a  millionaire  like  Mr.  Carnegie  declare 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  man  of  wealth,  first,  to  set  an 
example  of  modest,  unostentatious  living,  shunning  dis- 
play or  extravagance;  to  provide  moderately  for  the 
legitimate  wants  of  those  dependent  upon  him ;  and,  after 
doing  so,  to  consider  all  surplus  revenues  which  come  to 
him  simply  as  trust  funds  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
administer;  the  man  of  wealth  thus  becoming  the  mere 
agent  and  trustee  for  his  poorer  brethren." 

THE    REMEDY. 

"What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  avert  the 
crisis  ?  The  answer  is  simple  and  all-embracing.  Back 
to  Christ,  his  example  and  his  teaching !  This  is  the  look- 
ing backward  available  and  practicable  to  all.  There  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  within  the  pages  of  the 
four  Gospels  to  disarm  at  once  this  array  of  class  against 
class.  The  sacred  pages  teem  with  warnings  to  the  rich. 
They  are  the  words  of  eternal  truth.  About  their  mean- 
ing there  is  little  substantial  difference  of  opinion  among 


Christians  of  all  shades.  The  bane  of  our  times  is  -;hat 
the  voice  is  no  longer  to  many  a  living  voice,  in  the  rush 
and  clamor  of  money-getting;  the  sacred  characters  are 
overlaid  and  well-nigh  obliterated  by  the  daily-gathering 
dust  of  worldliness.  Yet,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  is 
right  in  affirming  that  in  the  Bible  the  spirit  of  wealth 
and  of  greed  is  oftener  inveighed  against  than  the  crime 
of  adultery  or  drunkenness. 

"  In  the  evening  of  careers  of  unexampled  brilliancy  and 
distinguished  public  service,  two  of  England's  greatest 
men,  seer-like,  lift  hands  and  voices  of  warning.  The  con- 
ditions which  have  come  upon  that  land  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  fast  assuming  shape  and  consistency  here.  Let, 
then,  the  leaders  of  opinion  and  the  directors  of  conscience 


CARDINAL    GIBBONS. 

in  this  great  republic  strive  earnestly  and  fearlessly  by 
example  and  precept,  to  avert  the  coming  strife. 

"  Above  all,  like  the  French  workmen  of  the  Val-de- 
Boise  and  that  great  Christian  socialist,  le  Comte  de  Min, 
let  employers  and  employed  come  together  in  amity,  with 
a  view  to  mutual  understanding.  Let  them  state  their 
mutual  grievances  and  ascertain  their  mutual  demands, 
and  temperate  Christian  counsels  reigning,  the  result  will 
be  lasting  peace." 

Professor  Ely  on  Pauperism. 

The  second  paper,  that  of  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  on 
"Pauperism  in  the  United  States,"  strongly  confirms  the 
timeliness  of  Cardinal  Gibbon's  warning  and  emphasizes 
the  urgency  of  reforms  to  correct  the  ills  resulting  from 
existing  social  and  economic  conditions.  Dr.  Ely  believes 
that  "  reliable  statistics"  make  the  estimate  of  three  mil- 
lion of  paupers  in  the  United  States  "not  at  all  improba- 
ble."   Ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  New  York,  he 
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understands,  receive  aid  in  one  form  or  another,  and  he 
adds  that  the  belief  is  general  that  this  is  an  under-esti- 
mate.  "The  State  of  New  York  annually  expends  for 
charitable  purposes  through  the  various  institutions  over 
thirteen  million  of  dollars  ....  One  hundred  million 
of  dollars  a  year  must  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  total  direct  and  indirect  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
country  on  account  of  pauperism.  A  far  more  serious 
loss,  however,  is  the  loss  in  manhood  and  womanhood." 

PAUPERISM   IS   CURABLE. 

Professor  Ely  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  the  possibility  of 
reform  in  pauperism.  ' '  In  contrast  to  this  first  fact  of  the 
great  mass  of  pauperism,  we  have  the  second  equally  indis- 
putable fact  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  curable  disease. 
Wherever  there  has  been  any  earnest  and  intelligent  at- 
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tempt  to  remedy  the  evil,  the  success  has  been  equal  to  all 
the  most  sanguine  could  anticipate.  I  have  read  accounts 
of  many  such  attempts  to  lessen  pauperism,  and  every- 
thing I  have  read  has  confirmed  in  my  mind  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  curable  evil.  A  few  illustrations  out  of  a  great 
number  at  hand  must  suffice  for  present  purposes.  The 
Eberfeld  system  of  charitable  relief  is  well  known.  About 
1850  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  in  that  city  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  pauperism.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  50,000  ;  in  1880  it  was  90,000  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  friendly  visitors  required  had  not  increased.  The 
number  needing  help  fell  from  2,948  in  the  year  1853,  to 
1,287  in  18T6,  or  from  57  in  the  thousand  of  population  to 
between  15  and  IG  in  the  thousand.  The  city  of  Leipsic 
introduced  the  Eberfeld  system  in  1881,  and  in  a  single 
year  the  number  of  paupers  fell  off  two  thousand. 
Even  England  seems  to  have  met  with  some  success  in 
dealing  with  pauperism,  for  the  paupers  comprised  5  3-10 
per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1863,  4  C-10  in  1871,  and  only 
3  per  cent-  in  1882. 


"The  experience  of  Buffalo,  in  this  country,  has  been 
as  instructive  as  it  is  gratifying.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Buffalo  Charity-Organization 
Society,  namely,  from  1877  to  1887,  the  pauperism  of  the 
city  decreased,  so  far  as  statistics  indicate,  at  least  50  per 
cent.  Of  763  families  dealt  with  by  that  society  in  1878-79, 
Mr.  Rosenau,  the  secretary,  was  able  to  state  that,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  458  families  had  never  been  applicants  for 
charity  since  1879,  and  only  81  were  met  with  in  1887.  Mr. 
Rosenau  further  said  that,  if  the  citizens  of  Buffalo 
would  furnish  the  Society  with  funds  and  workers,  the 
close  of  1897  would  see  the  city  practically  free  from 
pauperism,  and,  he  hoped,  with  very  little  abject  poverty 
within  her  limits.  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  the  New  York  Soci- 
ety, in  his  fifth  annual  report,  claims  that  of  4,280  cases 
treated  during  the  preceding  year,  697  became  self- 
supporting  by  securing  employment  for  them,  by  train- 
ing them  in  industry,  or  by  starting  them  in  business. 
During  the  same  year  1,058  cases  treated  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Society's  existence  were  re-examined,  and 
over  20  per  cent,  of  these  cases  were  known  to  continue 
self-supporting.  Of  course,  some  of  the  others  treated 
during  the  first  year  who  could  not  be  traced  continued 
self-supporting." 

BUT   THE   LABORERS  ARE   FEW. 

But  the  efforts  put  forth  to  cure  the  disease  of  pauper- 
ism and  prevent  its  spread  are  utterly  inadequate.  Even 
the  simple  work  required  by  the  Eberfeld  system — that 
of  the  "friendly  visitor" — is  left  undone.  Upon  so-called. 
Christians  must  fall  the  burden  of  responsibility,  in  large 
part,  for  the  failure  to  meet  and  put  down  this  growing 
evil.  "  The  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who 
call  themselves  Christians  is  certainly  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  require  help,  while  the  most  that  is 
wanted  is  one  friendly  visitor  to  each  pauper.  .  .  . 
Because  Christ  said,  '  The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always, 
some  have  wanted  to  find  in  that  an  excuse  for  their  own 
neglect  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christianity We  have  the  Scribes  and 

Pharisees  always  with  us — those  who  pervert  Scripture 
and  make  it  an  excuse  for  their  own  shortcomings."  Dr. 
Ely  discusses  at  length  the  causes  of  poverty,  declaring 
that  "Heredity  and  environment  are  ultimate  causes," 
subject  to  modification  or  development,  according  to  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  individual.  He  deplores 
miscellaneous  almsgiving,  and  says  that  tract-distribu- 
tion and  preaching  is  a  failure,  and  quotes,  in  confirma- 
tion. Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  great  London  Metho- 
dist and  reformer,  who  says:  "I  have  had  almost  as 
much  experience  of  Evangelistic  work  as  any  man  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  any  one  who 
was  actually  starving  to  Christ."  He  also  quotes  General 
Booth,  who  declares  that,  after  an  experience  extending 
over  forty-five  years,  he  is  "  satisfied  that  these  multitudes 
will  not  be  saved  in  their  present  circumstances.  .  .  . 
The  poor  must  be  helped  out  of  their  present  social 
miseries."  Dr.  Ely  concludes:  "As  we  progress  in  real 
Christianity,  preventive  measures  will  be  more  and  more 
emphasized.  They  will  include,  among  other  things,  im- 
proved education  of  every  grade,  better  factory  legisla- 
tion, including  employers'- liability  acts,  means  for  the 
development  of  the  physical  man,  like  gymnastics,  play- 
grounds, and  parks;  increased  facilities  for  making  small 
savings,  like  postal  savings-banks,  and  more  highly  devel- 
oped sanitary  legislation  and  administration.  We  may 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  practice  of  Christians  will 
to  such  an  extent  conform  to  their  proud  professions  that 
the  slums  of  cities  will  disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
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wholesome  dwellings,  permitting  in  these  quarters  once 
more  to  spring  up  that  old  and  beneficent  institution — 
The  Home." 

A  Practical  Example. 

A  fitting  pendant  to  these  papers,  aiid  one  which  gives 
a  practical  example  of  the  happy  results  which  grow  out  of 
a  proper  apprehension  of  the  obligations  of  wealth  by  those 
possessed  of  it,  combined  with  the  ability  to  use  it  wisely, 
is  "The  Example  of  a  Great  Life,"  a  brief  reminiscence 
of  Peter  Cooper,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce,  editor 
oi  the  North  American  Review.  Mr.  Cooper  was  promi- 
nently a  practical  philanthropist,  and  his  OAvn  statement 
of  his  object  in  founding  the  Cooper  Institute,  indicates 
how  far-reaching  were  his  plans  and  how  thoroughly  he 
comprehended  the  work  to  be  done  and  its  most  sure  way 
of  accomplishment.  "  The  great  object  that  I  desire  to 
accomplish  by  the  erection  of  this  institution  is  to  open 
the  avenues  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  our 
city  and  country,  and  so  unfold  the  volume  of  nature  that 
the  young  may  see  the  beauties  of  creation,  enjoy  its 
blessing,  and  learn  to  love  the  Author  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift."  "The  success  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  life-work,"  says  Mr.  Bryce,  "has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  less  the  establishment  of  a  great  charity  than 
the  development  of  a  new^  system  of  philanthropy — a 
philanthropy  that  raised,  instead  of  abased,  the  recipient 
in  his  own  estimation." 

The  Church  and  the  Poor. 

The  most  striking  of  the  articles  upon  this  subject, 
because  it  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  problem  perhaps  the 
least  considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  for 
the  added  reason  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  clearly 
authorized  to  deal  in  plain  speech,  is  the  leading  paper 
in  the  April  Forum.,  whose  author  is  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rainsf  ord,  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  He 
asks,  "What  Can  We  Do  For  the  Poor?"  and  proceeds 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  vexed  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  believes  it  was  Christ's  mission, 
and  that  it  is  the  mission  of  his  Church,  to  provide  for 
those  "submerged"  by  poverty  and  vice  and  to  lift  them 
to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  living.  Dr.  Rainsford 
speaks  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  past  to  aid  the  poor,  and 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  work,  but  says  the  results 
only  prove  that  the  efforts  have  been  directed  against  an 
effect  and  not  against  the  cause.  "Most  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  to-day  to  help  the  poor  fail  right  here  ;  they  do 
not  touch  the  source  of  the  evil.  .  .  .  Any  effort  to 
reduce  the  tide  of  poverty  worth  making,  must  deal  with 
the  sources  from  whence  that  tide  springs."  He  insists  that 
the  force  must  be  centrifugal  that  is  to  elevate  the  poor— a 
force  working  from  the  inside  outwards.  And  he  also 
insists  that  here  is  the  mission  of  the  Church,  not  simply 
to  relieve  distress,  but  to  educate  the  people,  mentally, 
morally  and  by  practical  trainmg,  to  lift  themselves 
above  their  lowly  condition.     He  says  : 

WHAT   CHRISTIANITY   MUST  DO. 

"I  have  dwelt  on  the  need  of  aid  to  our  poor;  but  I 
repeat  that  even  if  there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
such  aid— as  there  is  not— radical  improvement  would 
still  be  impossible  till  an  inside  co-operating  force  among 
the  poor  themselves  should  be  set  at  work.  How  shall  we 
create  and  develop  this  force  ?  No  scheme  that  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  this  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  development  of  this  power  of  self-help,  seK- 
respect,  and  self-dependence,  can  be,  and  should  be,  the 
w^ork  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  her  branches.  If 
Christianity  cannot,  to  this  extent,  leaven  the  masses  of 


the  wage-workers,  it  has  failed,  and,  at  least  temporarily, 
must  continue  to  fail.  The  wild  ruin  resulting  from  that 
failure  may  recall  the  church  of  Christ  to  a  field  that  her 
faithless  disobc^dience  has  led  her  for  a  time  to  abandon. 
Ethical  and  merely  philanthropic  methods  are  good,  and 
gain  temporary  success  because  they  are  inspired  by  men 
who  are  unconsciously  Christian  in  their  sentiments,  aims, 
and  spirit ;  but  sooner  or  later  merely  ethical  movements 
will  be  abandoned.  They  are  of  necessity  doubtful 
about  certain  points,  where  to  doubt  is  to  cut  the 
very  nerves  of  effort.  They  are  doubtful  for  instance, 
as  to  a  personal  immortality  ;  and,  sooner  or 
later,  all  who  enter  the  lists  in  this  terrific  struggle 
with  woe  and  sin  must  realize  that,  if  this  life  is 
all,  then  the  goal  is  not  worth  the  struggle,  and  human 
life  itself  is  not  worth  the  trouble  it  costs  to  make  it  good 
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and  keep  it  good.  We  must  hesitate  to  advise  the  poor 
to  give  birth  to  children  whose  pains  may  be  keener  than 
those  of  their  parents,  and  whose  pleasures  may  be  even 
rarer.  This  work  of  development  belongs,  then,  not  to 
ethical  societies,  but  to  the  Christian  church.  She  believes 
in  the  value  of  man  ;  for  in  him,  be  he  ever  so  fallen,  she 
sees  the  spark  of  everlastingness.  She  professes  to  accept 
her  master's  commands  as  divine  laws  binding  on  herself; 
His  words  and  acts  are  perfectly  plain  ;  He  never  con- 
templated the  abolition  of  all  poverty,  but  He  did  dis- 
tinctly command  that  men  should,  as  they  valued  His  Gos- 
pel and  professed  obedience  to  Himself,  draw  near  to  each 
other,  forgetting  and  ignoring  those  things  that  for  a 
short  time  make  them  to  differ.  He  declared  that  the 
innermost  and  eternal  verities  of  our  natiire  all  men  have 
in  common  ;  and  that  His  followers  were  to  make  much  of 
these,  while  they  were  to  make  less  of  their  differences  of 
possession  and  attainment.  Weakness,  failure,  poverty, 
were  to  draw  us  to  our  brother,  not  to  drive  us  from  him  ; 
for  in  the  prevalence  of  these  drawing,  uniting,  loving 
forces,  over  the  sundering  and  disuniting  forces,  lay  the 
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hope  of  our  race— He  called  it  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  Man." 

THE    FORGOTTEN    POOR. 

....  "But  what  right  have  we  to  expect  efficient 
^Aork  from  members  of  any  church,  when  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  modern  Protestant  churches,  in  our  large 
cities  at  least,  is  repellant  to  the  poor  man  ?  A  church 
must  be  the  embodiment  of  an  idea.  What  possible 
Christian  idea  do  our  churches  embody,  as  the  poor  re- 
gard them  ?  When  services  are  not  being  held,  the  build- 
ings are  generally  closed.  What  possible  use  can  an 
artisan  have  for  a  church  that  rents  its  pews  at  figures 
ranging  from  S50  to  $1,200  a  year,  perhaps  reserving,  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  a  few  uncushioned  free  seats  ?  He 
has  to  make  a  journey  to  reach  one  of  these  churches,  for 
the}*  have  steadily  gone  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  quarter  where  he  lives.  From  the  huddled,  heathen 
lower  city  he  sometimes  comes  on  Sunday  with  his  chil- 
dren. Let  him  pass  the  churches  and  go  to  the  park; 
there  is  no  real  place  for  him  till  he  gets  there.  Even 
there  the  influence  of  the  churches — so  he  believes,  at 
least — follows  him,  and  closes  in  his  face  the  museums 
and  galleries,  for  whose  support  he  pays  far  more  than  his 
share.  The  churches  have  no  message  for  him,  nor  will 
they  allow  him  to  spell  out  any  message  of  good-will  for 
hiinself.  .  .  .  The  best  churches,  the  strongest  church 
organizations,  have  deliberately  deserted  the  field  where 
the  strife  is  hottest,  and  have  sought  those  rich  localities 
where  support  is  easy.  As  organizations  providing  Chris- 
tian culture  for  those  of  the  cultured  who  wish  to  attend 
and  support  them,  they  ansv/er  their  purpose  well  enough ; 
but  as  embodying,  in  any  real  sense,  the  comprehensive 
and  aggressive  mission  of  a  living  Christian  body  in  these 
times  and  conditions  of  ours,  they  are  hollow  mockeries 
and  utter  failures.  The  feeble  line  of  missions  that  they 
support  are  as  incapable  of  making  any  lasting  impression 
on  the  huddled,  heathen,  sometimes  hungry,  masses  of 
working  folk,  who  are  fast  becoming  indifferent  to  all 
religion,  as  a  skirmish  line  would  have  been  of  carrjdng 
and  holding  Missionary  Ridge  or  Plevna.  The  poor  forget 
the  church,  because  the  church  in  our  great  cities  has  first 
forgotten  the  poor ;  she  has  disassociated  herself  from  them. 
....  To  awaken  and  to  educate  man's  sense  of  duty 
to  his  felloAv,  is  the  work  intrusted  to  the  Church  of  God. 
To  do  this  work  she  must  anticipate  legislation,  not  merely 
follow  in  its  track.  She  alone  can  reveal  to  men  that 
broad  and  everlasting  foundation  on  which  all  true  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  can  be  based — an  unquenchable  belief 
and  hope  in  a  Father  infinitely  wise,  loving,  and  just,  and 
an  unalterable  love,  respect,  and  pity  for  a  humanity 
capable  at  last  of  understanding  and  enjoying  Him  for- 
ever. To  reply  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  to-day  with  money 
only,  is  to  offer  a  hungry  man  a  stone.  The  poverty 
around  us — the  poverty  we  must  minister  to — dwarfs  the 
man,  for  the  worst  ache  it  knows  is  the  ache  of  a  wronged 
and  hungry  heart." 


WAYS   OUT   OF   "DARKEST   ENGLAND." 

Under  the  heading  of  "Darkest  England  Matches," 
INlajor  Sowerby  gives,  in  the  April  number  of  All  the 
World^  some  account  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  opening  up  the  way  out  from  Dai'kest  England.  On 
the  23rd  of  March  a  new  lodging  house  and  shelter,  en- 
titled the  Lighthouse,  was  opened  in  Shoreditch,  making 
the  third,  the  first  being  the  Ark  and  the  second  the 
Lifeboat.     The  first  Prison  Gate  Home  has  been  opened. 

"A  Prison  Gate  Home  for  A¥omen  will  shortly  be 
opened,   and  in  connection  with   this,  a  large  laundry. 


From  one  hundred  to  one  hundred-and-twenty  men  are 
employed  in  the  workshop  at  Old  Street.  Married  men, 
who  have  families  dependent  on  them,  are  employed  in 
another  factory  in  Fieldgate  street.  These  men  are  paid 
daily,  and  are  thus  able  to  provide  for  the  daily  needs  of 
themselves  and  families.  Two  hundred  workmen  are  now 
employed  at  Hanbury  Street.  Another  large  building — 
a  Food  and  Shelter — to  accommodate  four  hundred  men, 
will  be  opened  within  the  next  few  weeks  ;  and  a  large 
building  in  the  right  position  has  practically  been  secured 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  "Darkest  England"  Salvage 
Scheme.  Here,  to  commence  with,  three  or  four  hundred 
hands  will  find  employment.  Another  superior  lodging 
for  men  is  being  negotiated  for,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
speedily  be  in  our  hands.  The  great  difficulty,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  to  get  suitable  buildings  in  suitable  localities, 
and  as  building,  except  where  absolutely  necessary,  is  out 
of  the  question  with  the  present  funds,  structures  must 
be  found  which  are  the  most  easily  adaptable  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  required." 

THE   MATCH  FACTORY. 

The  "  Darkest  England  "  Match  Factory  is  making  sub- 
stantial progress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  factory  will  be 
a  model  one,  and  worked  on  the  eight-hour  system. 

"Bethnal  Green  and  its  vicinity  are  already  being  vis- 
ited by  officials,  who  are  selecting  the  poorest  and  most 
needy  cases,  with  a  view  to  making  them  our  first  match- 
box employes.  On  the  opening  of  the  place,  these  selected 
women  will,  when  the  ages  and  other  circumstances  of 
their  families  permit,  work  in  a  room  to  themselves  at  the 
factory — a  room  which  shall  be  ample  in  its  accommoda- 
tion, with  plenty  of  ventilation  and  plenty  of  light." 

IN  THE   COLONIES. 

"In  Darkest  India"  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Commis- 
sioner Tucker  composed  "In  Darkest  India"  on  his  way 
from  Marseilles  to  Colombo.  A  new  Prison  Gate  Brigade 
has  been  opened  at  Madras.  In  Canada,  Prison  Gate 
and  Rescue  Homes  are  being  opened,  and,  in  one  city,  the 
corporation  has  offered  to  build  a  Prison  Gate  Institu- 
tion and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

ON  THE   CONTINENT. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Railton,  describing  General  Booth's 
visit  to  Germany,  mentions  incidentally  that,  ' '  In  these 
prosperous  work-towns,  it  is  true,  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  anything  like  English  misery,  the  officers  who  go 
ceaselessly  from  house  to  house,  and  floor  to  floor,  having 
never  seen  a  barefooted  or  ragged  child." 

A  permanent  Food  and  Shelter  Depot  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Amsterdam  during  the  recent  distress.  The  Sal- 
vation Army  sheltered  150  persons  per  night.  A  factory 
will  be  attached,  and  a  labour  bureau  worked  from  the 
same  center.  In  Paris,  the  social  wing  is  being  extended  ; 
they  have  a  work-shop  in  the  Quai  Valmy,  and  a 
night  shelter  in  the  Salle  de  Fetes.  Another  has  been 
established  at  Nimes. 

THE   SLUM   SISTERS. 

According  to  Mr.  Herbert  Booth  a  new  plan  of  organi- 
zation has  been  established  by  the  Home  Office,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  salient  features: 

"  Every  corps,  where  the  necessity  exists,  is  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  slums  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  slum  outposts  will  be  worked  by  perma- 
nent local  officers  assisted  by  brigades  told  off  in  turn  for 
the  occasion. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  a  sisterhood  and  brotherhood  may  be 
raised  in  connection  with  each   large  corps — volunteers 
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undertaking  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  in 
visiting  certain  slums,  getting  to  know  the  people  and  re- 
porting deserving  cases  through  their  commanding  officer 
to  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Social  Reform  Wing. 
This  will  not  dispense  with  the  permanent  Slum  Sister, 
who  will  continue  to  reside  and  work  in  the  slums  in  any 
city  where  the  funds  are  guai'anteed  for  her  support  by 
local  friends.  In  London,  the  extension  is  more  marked. 
There  is  a  force  of  over  four  hundred  cadets,  each  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  slum  work.  Attached  to 
every  garrison  there  will  be  in  future  a  Slum  Officer  re- 
sponsible for  the  slum  operations,  assisted  by  a  perma- 
nent sergeant.  The  present  Slum  Sisters  living  in  the 
London  slums  will  be  increased  from  thirty  to  forty. 
The  slum  outposts,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  increased  imme- 
diately from  fifteen  to  fifty-eight.  Each  outpost  will  be 
worked  separately  from  the  Slum  Sisters,  in  connection 
with  the  corps,  and  be  a  part  of  it.  The  increase  in  the 
expense  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is  ridiculously 
small.  At  present  it  will  not  exceed  £10  a  week  more 
than  has  been  paid  in  the  past." 

ST.    GILES'   MISSION. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  April,  "Pearl  Fisher"  de- 
scribes the  work  done  by  the  St.  Giles'  Christian  Mission, 
which,  in  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  placed  47,000  men 
and  boys  in  a  position  to  earn  their  living  honestly.  It 
began  its  operations  in  1860,  and  last  year  helped  7,715 
persons.  "Pearl  Fisher"  claims  that  every  prisoner — 
man  or  boy — who  is  discharged  from  our  metropolitan 
prisons,  has,  as  he  steps  forward  into  liberty,  the  offer  of 
personal  help  and  the  opportunity  of  adopting  a  new  and 
honest  course.  The  offices  of  this  Mission  are  at  29 
Brook  Street,  Holborn,  W.  C. 

A   CLERGYMAN   ON   THE    "ARMY." 

The  Rev.  R.  Glover,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  West  Hol- 
loway,  has  a  poem  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  on  "The 
Churches  and  the  Salvation  Army,"  the  drift  of  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  : 

When  ox  or  ass  is  fallen  in  a  pit, 

Who  makes  ado  about 
The  kind  of  rope?    Then  the  great  question  is, 

But  can  it  lift  him  out? 
Taste  might  like  plaited  silk  let  down  by  hands 

That  in  rosewater  lave, 
But  common  sense  and  wisdom  only  ask. 

Is  the  rope  strong  to  save? 
Esthetics  have  their  fitting  place  and  tense. 
But  here  they  are  a  grand  impertinence. 

THE   LONDON  CITY  MISSION. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  in  Good  Words  for  April,  describes 
the  work  of  the  London  City  Mission.  It  was  begun  by 
David  Nasmith  in  1835.  He  was  a  young  man  with  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  who  came  to  London  in  order  to  see  what 
he  could  do  in  order  to  establish  a  City  Mission  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  he  had  established  in  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  New  York.  Everybody  told  him  that  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  the  Bishop  of  London  declared  that  the  scheme  was 
impracticable,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Congregational- 
ists,  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  feeling  between  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  to 
unite  them  in  one  society.  Nasmith,  however,  got  two 
friends  to  join  him  iu  the  parlor  of  his  little  cottage  at  6 
o'clock  one  May  morning,  and  they  founded  themselves 
into  the  London  City  Mission.  The  work  steadily  grew 
from  that  time  forward,  until  now  there  are  500  mission- 
aries, who  make  5,600,000  calls  every  year.  In  the  last  25 
years  they  have  distributed  327,000  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
^nd  89,000,000  tracts.     They  have  rescued  13,000  women, 


and  reclaimed  49,000  drunkards.  The  success  of  the  Lon- 
don City  Mission  proves  that  the  possibility  of  co-opera- 
tion, even  in  directly  religious  work,  is  much  greater  than 
that  which  is  believed  possible  by  the  leaders  of  the 
churches.  If  this  is  the  case  in  the  direct  evangelism, 
how  much  more  is  it  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  pure  and  simple,  where  theological  differ- 
ences do  not  interfere  at  all  ? 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY. 

The  most  important  article  in  all  the  periodicals  for 
April  is  unquestionably  that  of  Ex-Minister  E.  J.  Phelps 
upon  the  Behring  Sea  controversy,  in  Harper^s  Magazine. 
Mr.  Phelps  moralizes  with  much  pertinence  upon  the 
obdurate  inclination  of  the  American  press  to  assume 
that  our  own  government  is  wrong  in  a  point  which 
involves  diplomatic  discussion  with  some  other  power. 
As  the  late  Democratic  representative  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  Mr.  Phelps  certainly  has  no  party  duty  to  perform 
in  coming  at  this  time  with  all  the  prestige  of  his  legal 
learning  and  diplomatic  experience  to  the  earnest  support 
of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Republican  administration  in  their 
contention  with  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Phelps  gives  us  the 
simplest,  clearest,  and  most  convincing  statement  of  the 
American  case — in  its  historical,  legal,  and  ethical 
aspects  that  has  appeared  in  print. 

THE   ALASKAN   SEALS. 

He  begins  by  explaining  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
fur-bearing  seals.  The  unequaled  importance  of  the 
Alaskan  fur-seal  fisheries  was  a  material  element  in  the 
value  of  that  province  when  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  Russia;  and  these  fisheries  have  since  afforded 
a  considerable  revenue  to  the  government,  and  have 
also  engaged  a  large  amount  of  American  capital  and 
industry.  The  amphibious  seal  has  a  fixed  habitation  on 
the  Alaskan  shore,  but  it  crosses,  during  breeding-time, 
to  the  Pribyloff  islands,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  young  of  the  tribe  are  produced  and  reared. 
It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  anybody  has  disputed 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  these  seals.  But  it  has  now,  since  1886,  become 
the  custom  of  certain  Canadian  vessels,  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  to  attack  and,  so  far  as  possible,  capture  the 
animals  as  they  pass  from  the  main  shore  of  Alaska  to 
their  summer  home  on  the  islands.  Within  a  three-mile 
limit  of  the  land  it  would  be  obviously  unlawful  for  the 
Canadians  to  poach  upon  these  animals;  but  in  the  open 
sea,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  right  to  take  liv- 
ing creatures  is  absolute.  Mr.  Phelps  holds,  however, 
that  seal-catching  is  in  no  sense  analogous  to  ordinary 
fishing.  He  declares  that  the  seals  pertain  strictly  to  the 
land  and  that  since  they  are  the  source  of  important 
revenue  to  our  government  and  to  our  capitalists  and 
laborers,  we  have  the  right  to  protect  them  from  exter- 
mination. 

THE   BREEDING  SEASON. 

In  order  that  the  tribe  may  not  become  wholly  extinct 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  unmolested  during  the 
three  summer  months  known  as  the  breeding  season.  So 
great  have  been  the  ravages  of  the  so-called  poachers 
that  the  total  number  of  seals  remaining  :s  supposed  to 
be  only  one-fifth  the  number  occupying  those  shores 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  Alaska  Company,  from  1870 
to  1890,  took  about  100,000  skins  each  year.  Last  year  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  only  21,000.  If  the  open-sea  de- 
struction of  the  animals  should  be  unmolested  during  the 
coming  season,  the  species  will  be  practically  extermi- 
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nated,  and  there  will  be  no  Behring  Sea  question  left  to 
quarrel  about.  Says  Mr.  Phelps:  "The  simple  question 
presented  is,  whether  the  United  States  Government  has 
a  right  to  protect  its  property  and  the  business  of  its 
people  from  this  wanton  and  barbarous  destruction  by 
foreigners,  which  it  has  made  criminal  by  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  or,  whether  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  upon 
waters  that  are  a  part  of  tlie  open  sea  affords  an  immunity 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  it  which  the  government  is  bound 
to  respect.'' 

HOW   THE   QUESTION   WAS  ALMOST   SETTLED. 

When  Mr.  Phelps  was  minister  under  President  Cleve- 
land, the  American  Government  applied  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  exjDlaining  the  facts,  and  proposing  that  a  con- 
vention should  be  entered  into  between  the  two  nations 
in  which  Russia  should  be  asked  to  join,  limiting  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  seals  might  be  taken,  and 
thus  assuring  their  freedom  from  molestation  during  the 
period  of  breeding.  The  British  Government  did  not 
meet  this  proposal  with  any  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Canadians  to  destroy  the  seal  in  the  manner  complained 
of,  or  by  any  vindication  of  the  propriety  of  that  business. 
On  the  contrary,  the  expediency  of  the  convention  was  at 
once  conceded  and  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain 
promised.  The  Russian  government  cordially  agreed. 
The  United  States  presented  a  draft  of  a  convention 
that  seemed  to  be  perfectly  acceptable  in  London,  The 
whole  business  appeared  to  be  arranged,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  formal  agreement  and  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion by  Parliament  and  Congress  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  treaty.  But  an  unexjjected  obstacle  arose.  The 
Canadians,  whose  people  were  carrying  on  the  profitable 
business  of  destroying  the  seal  in  the  breeding  season, 
objected  to  the  proposed  restrictions.  Lord  Salisbury 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  overcome  the  Canadian  objec- 
tions, and,  consequently,  he  declined  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  to  which  he  had  previously  given  his  prac- 
tical assent. 

THE  FREEDOM   OF  THE   SEA. 

Mr.  Phelps  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  and  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
take  fish  outside  of  territorial  waters  that  "authorizes 
injury  to  the  property  or  just  rights  of  others,  which 
are  as  sacred  at  sea  as  on  shore.  This  colony  of  seals 
making  their  home  on  American  soil  and  unable  to  exist 
without  a  home  upon  some  soil,  belong  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  and  are  a  part  of  their  property  and  do  not 
lose  this  quality  by  passing  from  one  part  of  the  territory 
to  another  in  a  regular  and  periodical  migration  neces- 
sary to  their  life,  even  though,  in  making  it,  they  pass  tem- 
porarily through  water  that  is  more  than  three  miles 
from  land."  This  is  the  position  that  Mr.  Phelps  argues  at 
length  and  with  great  clearness  and  force.  He  introduces 
numerous  illustrations  to  show  in  what  ways  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  subject  to  limitations.  He 
asserts  that  if  the  case  were  reversed,  and  Amei'ican 
poachers  were  attempting  the  extermination  of  a  seal 
fishery  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  the  necessary  meas- 
ures would  be  taken  by  the  injured  party  to  protect 
itself,  and  properly.  He  does  not  believe  that  England 
has  any  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Canadian  position, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has 
never  yet,  in  all  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place, 
asserted  the  right  of  the  Canadians  to  do  what  they  have 
been  engaged  in.  The  manufacture  of  seal  skins  in  London 
is  so  great  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  rather 
upon  the  side  of  the  preservation  of  the  seals  than  upon 
that  of  their  extermination.   But  Great  Britain,  although 


it  can  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  Canada,  cannot 
override  the  Dominion  government,  and  is  practically 
helpless  in  the  present  situation. 

WHAT   CAN  BE   DONE  ? 

Arbitration,  already  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
ha,s  been  met,  as  Mr.  Phelps  alleges,  '  by  a  counter  pro- 
posal to  arbitrate  not  the  matter  in  hand,  but  an  inci- 
dental and  collateral  question.  It  would  be  easier,"  he 
continues,  "to  settle  the  controversy  than  to  settle  the 
points  and  preliminaries  of  an  arbitration.  Two  things 
must  concur  to  make  an  arbitration  useful  :  first,  that 
the  question  submitted  should  be  the  question  at  issue, 
whether  the  Canadians  have  or  have  not  the  right,  as 
against  the  United  States  government,  to  do  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  ;  and  next,  that  pending  the  linger- 
ing progress  of  such  an  arbitration  the  depredations  in 
question  should  be  suspended,  so  that  the  destruction 
shall  not  be  accomplished  while  it  is  being  debated 
whether  it  shall  take  place."  In  his  conclusion  Mr,  Phelps 
says  that  there  are  three  methods  by  which  the  Behring 
Sea  question  can  be  settled.  First,  by  putting  a  stop  to 
further  debate  and  to  the  depredations  of  individual 
foreigners  upon  the  breeding  seals.  Second,  by  conceding 
to  these  foreigners  the  right  to  destroy  the  fishery  and 
withdrawing  further  remonstrance.  Third,  by  continuing 
the  discussion  with  Great  Britain  of  the  abstract  question 
supposed  to  be  involved  until  the  extermination  of  the 
seal  is  completed  and  the  subject  of  the  dispute  is  thereby 
exhausted.  Mr.  Phelps  does  not  leave  it  at  all  doubtful 
that  he  favors  the  first  of  these  three  methods. 


MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  FICTION. 

There  shines  out  as  the  one  notable  article  of  literary 
criticism  this  month — clear,  strong,  and  wholesome — 
Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine's  essay  in  the  North  American 
Review  upon  "  Married  Women  in  Fiction."  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  remark  that  this  country  has  produced  no 
critic  more  thorough-going  or  more  discriminating  than 
Mr.  Hazeltine.  The  article  in  question  is  almost  incapa- 
ble of  compression,  so  full  is  it  of  pith  and  point; 
yet  its  main  positions  may  be  indicated  in  a  precis. 
At  the  outset,  Mr.  Hazeltine  declares  that  the  Eng- 
lish novel  will  perish  of  inanition  if  the  young  un- 
married girl  is  to  remain  its  central  figure,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  by  induction  that  for  some  time  past  most 
writers  of  English  fiction  have  been  cognizant  of  this  fact 
and  have  been  mending  their  ways. 

ART  AND   MORALS, 

Mr.  Hazeltine  has  no  quarrel  at  all  with  those  who  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  in  novel-writing  of  "art  for  art's 
sake,"  and  he  holds  that  novels,  like  newspapers,  should 
be  the  subject  of  strict  moral  censorship  on  the  part  of 
a  well-ordered  public  opinion.  But  he  insists  that  ignor- 
ance should  not  be  confounded  with  wisdom,  and  that  it 
is  real  and  essential  morality  that  is  to  be  guarded  and 
maintained,  rather  than  an  avoidance  of  all  those  prob- 
lems and  topics  into  which  deep  moral  considerations 
really  enter.  He  maintains  that  those  things  which  are 
mature  and  deep  in  life  must  in  the  English  novel,  as  in 
the  novel  of  the  Continent,  come  to  the  foreground  in  the 
work  of  fiction,  which  is  in  fact  the  modern  epic,  "Once 
concede,  however,  that  the  novel,  from  the  didactic  point 
of  view,  should  deal  with  the  most  spacious  and  most 
fruitful  tract  of  life,  with  the  deepest  problems  of  man's 
destiny,  and  it  becomes  patent  that  unmarried  girls  are 
disqualified  for  heroines,  and  that  the  married  woman 
only  can  perform  the  central  role." 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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GREAT  NOVELISTS  HAVE  UNDERSTOOD  THIS. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  does  not  for  a  moment  accuse  great  novel- 
ists who  have  written  in  the  English  language  of  a  failure 
to  perceive  this  fact  that  mature  women  rather  than  maid- 
ens of  eighteen  ought,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  true  art, 
to  figure  as  the  heroines  and  central  characters  in  fiction. 
But  the  novelist  has  been  compelled  to  take  some  note  of 
the  prejudices  and  preconceptions  of  his  public.  French- 
men have  been  free  from  conventional  restrictions,  such 
as  English  and  American  writers  have  had  to  face,  and 
"the  married  woman,  therefore,  dominates  French  fic- 
tion." Mr.  Hazeltine  cites  Balzac,  George  Sand,  and 
Octave  Feuillet.  "Tolstoi,"  he  adds,  "can  draw  virgin  in- 
nocence with  extraordinary  softness  and  tenderness  of 
touch  ;  yet,  it  is  rather  on  a  face  that  speaks  of  struggle 
and  of  anguish  that  his  camera  is  focussed  in  Anna  Kar6- 
nina,  by  far  the  greatest  of  his* works." 

In  the  English  novel,  Mr.  Hazeltine  finds  a  double 
origin — one  divergent  stream  springing  from  Richardson 
and  the  idealism  of  "  Pamelia,"  and  the  other  from  Field- 
ing and  the  realism  of  "  Tom  Jones."  For  the  time  being, 
"  Richardson  conquered,  and  until  quite  recently  it  seemed 
that  his  conquest  was  unshakable."  Mr.  Hazeltine  quotes 
Thackeray  as  saying  that  "no  Englishman  since  Fielding 
has  dared  to  depict  life  as  it  is."  Thackeray,  we  are  told, 
was  obliged  to  take  the  English  novel  as  the  public  and 
the  publishers  had  cramped  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  could  not  afford  to  attempt  a  literary  revolution. 
But  he  knew  the  difference  between  a  woman  and  a  girl. 

Other  English  novelists,  Mr.  Hazeltine  says,  have  been 
disposed  to  cheat  the  public,  which  they  dared  not  con- 
front, by  depicting  full-grown  women  on  their  canvas 
and  labelling  them  young  girls,  to  lull  the  reader's  preju- 
dice. Scott's  heroines — for  instance.  Flora  Maclvor,  Diana 
Vernon,  and  "that  lovely  daughter  of  sorrow  in  Red- 
gauntlet" — are  passed  off  on  us  as  twenty.  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine denies  their  youth  and  declares  they  were  thirty  at 
the  least.  And  passing  from  Scott  to  George  Eliot,  he 
avers  that  the  same  is  true  of  Romola,  who  is  far  too 
deeply  versed  in  life's  philosophy  for  the  years  her  author 
has  assigned  to  her.  "It  is  plain,"  says  Mr.  Hazeltine, 
"that  she  had  really  lived  as  long  and  had  seen  as  much 
as  Dante's  Beatrice  or  Petrarch's  Laura,  both  of  whom, 
it  may  behoove  us  to  remember,  were  married."  In  her 
later  work,  George  Eliot  outgrew  the  fault,  as  Dorothea 
in  Middlemarch,  and  Gwendolen  in  Daniel  Deronda 
sufficiently  indicate.  If  she  had  written  another  novel, 
Mr.  Hazeltine  believes  her  artistic  emancipation  from  the 
false  English  conventionalities  would  have  been  complete. 
He  hails,  in  the  latest  story  of  George  Meredith,  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Fortnightly  Re  vie  w^  the  advent  of  this  new 
era  of  English  freedom.  "In  this  novel  it  is  not  the 
maiden  fluttering,  inquisitive,  at  life's  half-open  door,  but 
the  woman  who  has  lived  and  suffered,  that  starts  forth 
beneath  the  strongest  strokes  of  the  vivifying  brush." 

MEN  AND   WOMEN   AS   NOVEL   WRITERS. 

In  England  for  some  time  to  come,  Mr.  Hazeltine  believes, 
the  new  novel  which  shall  deal  more  frankly  and  fruit- 
fully with  life  will  continue  to  be  written  by  men.  Lon- 
don has  so  many  young  men  of  cultivation  and  of  social 
experience  who  possess  the  necessary  leisure  and  incentive 
to  write,  and  whose  knowledge  of  life  and  society  gives 
them  the  material  with  which  to  deal,  that  they  will 
doubtless  furnish  a  major  share  of  the  output  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Hazeltine  hints  that  they  may  fall  short  from  only 
one  point  of  view — the  moral.  He  does  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  Saxon  hand  would  ever  dabble  in  the  foul 
corruption    which    seems  to  be  the  native    element   of 


certain  Parisians.  Further,  he  holds  it  to  be  "  a  deeply  in 
teresting  and  admirable  fact  that  the  perpetration  of  such 
offences  seems  to  be  impossible  for  a  woman."  In  Amer- 
ica we  have  many  women  novelists.  And  Mr.  Hazeltine 
holds  it  "a  good  augury  for  the  cleanness,  wholesomeness, 
and  sanity  of  American  prose  fiction,  when  it  shall  under- 
take that  larger  and  profounder  treatment  of  life  which 
is  undoubtedly  impending,"  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  the  portrayal  of  life  and  society  by  the  pen. 
of  American  women.  It  is  not  to  American  men,  upon 
the  whole,  in  Mr.  Hazeltine's  opinion,  that  we  are  to  look, 
for  our  best  and  truest  fiction. 

MARRIED   WOMEN  AUTHORS  AS  WELL   AS   SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  Hazeltine's  reasoning  and  criticism  all  lead  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  United  States  the  married 
woman  is  henceforth  to  be  the  most  fruitful  theme  and 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  important  fiction  of  society, 
and  also  that  it  is  the  married  woman  w^ho  is  by  all  odds 
best  equipped  to  write  such  fiction.  He  proceeds  to 
analyze  as  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  a  series  of 
novels  of  Julien  Gordon,  "now  generally  understood  to 
be  a  woman."  We  may  not  attempt  to  follow  him  in  his 
review  of  these  recent  novels  (A  Diplomat's  Diary,  A 
Successful  Man,  and  Mile.  Reseda).  Suffice  it  that  Mr. 
Hazeltine  finds  them  full  of  the  reality  of  our  modern  life, 
and  soundly  moral  in  the  core  of  their  teachings,  without 
any  attempt  to  avoid  for  conventionality's  sake  those- 
things  which  are,  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  "the 
materials  of  sorrow  and  repentance."  It  is  easy  and  deli- 
cate writing  which  masks  hard  thinking,  a  most  careful 
and  artistic  handling  of  materials,  and  an  unswerving 
truth  of  ethical  influence,  that  Mr.  Hazeltine  finds  in 
these  novels;  and  to  his  mind  they  are  prophetic  of  a 
dawning  era  in  American  fiction — the  era  of  the  married 
woman  as  subject  and  as  author. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  ON  THE  WESTERN  FARMER. 

At  last  an  article  on  the  "Western  Farmer"  appears, 
from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  has  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  It  is  contributed  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  M. 
Rusk,  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
North  American  Review  for  April. 

GENERAL   IGNORANCE   REGARDING  THE   FARMER. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  certainly  correct  in  saying  that  a  de- 
plorable ignorance  prevails  among  the  people  of  the  East- 
ern States  regarding  the  condition  of  the  western  farmers. 
Most  of  the  articles  discussing  western  agriculture  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  Eastern  periodicals  during  the  past 
two  years,  are  themselves  a  sufficient  indication  of  this, 
ignorance.  To  people  of  the  Eastern  States  the  w^estern 
farmer  has  been  so  continually  presented  in  caricature 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  believe  that  the  distortion 
is  not  the  reality.  They  seem  not  duly  to  consider  that, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  strange  demands  advocated  by  the 
farmer — demands  which  too  many  of  them  never  miss  the 
opportunity  to  ridicule — may  be  the  outgrowth  of  condi- 
tions of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant.  In  speaking  of 
the  general  ignorance  among  American  citizens  who  are 
not  farmers,  regarding  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Secretary  Rusk  says:  "  I  must  in  this  respect 
ask  my  readers  to  take  my  statement  on  trust,  as  that  of 
a  man  who  has  had  special  opportunities  for  judging  and 
who  is  conscientiously  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  abso- 
lute sincerity  on  this  subject.  I  ask  the  reader  to  take  my 
word  for  it  that,  great  as  is  the  ignorance  of  the  average, 
farmer  in  regard  to  business  matters  and  city  life,  it  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  his  city  brother  in  relation  to  things, 
agricultural,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  as  great." 
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THEY   BEST  KNOW   THEIR  OWN   CONDITION. 

Speaking  directly  to  those  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
ridicule  the  attempts  of  the  farmers  to  secure  relief  from 
hardships  by  such  means  as  they  themselves  can  com- 
mand or  devise,  he  continues:  "The  farmers  at  least 
know  their  own  condition ;  and  of  what  use  is  it  to  decry 
the  remedies  they  suggest  if  ignorance  of  their  true  con- 
dition and  of  their  needs  make  it  impossible  for  you  to 
suggest  one  ?  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  you  have 
been  giving  the  farmer  and  his  needs  little  or  no  thought; 
you  have  been  letting  agriculture  take  care  of  itself  and 
him.  All  other  classes,  all  other  interests  and  industries 
existing  though  they  do  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
agriculture  has  called  them  into  existence  and  supports 
them,  have  received  your  consideration,  have  been  the 
objects  of  your  special  study.  Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that,  as  the  result  of  your  selfishness,  the  farmer  should 
be  indisposed  to  trust  any  one  but  himself  ?  Even  when 
you  talk  to  him  fairly  he  detects  at  once  that,  while  you 
talk  well  and  know  much  about  many  things,  you  know 
little  or  nothing  of  him  and  his  surroundings.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  farmer  lacks  business  training  and  experi- 
ence in  affairs,  you,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  both, 
lack  to  an  even  greater  extent,  and  in  a  most  pitiful  de- 
gree, knowledge  of  agriculture,  acquaintance  with  its 
followers,  and  familiarity  with  their  needs  and  con- 
ditions." 

"  It  is  not  that  the  farmers  of  to-day  are  worse  off  than 
the  farmers  of  a  previous  generation  that  they  complain," 
says  Mr.  Rusk,  "for  they  are  not."  They,  as  well  as  all 
other  classes  in  this  country,  are  far  better  off  at  present 
than  ever  before.  What  the  farmers  are  bewailing  is  the 
"  unequal  distribution  which  has  attended  the  growing 
prosperity  of  this  country." 

THE   FARMER   HAS  ENTERED   POLITICS   TO   STAY. 

The  writer  does  not  agree  with  the  hundred-and-one 
other  writers  on  this  subject  who  predict  that  the  present 
uprising  among  the  farmers  will  prove  temporary.  "I 
am  of  those  who  believe  that  the  farmer  in  politics  has 
come  to  stay.  More,  I  am  of  those  who  believe  that  in 
spite  of  possible,  nay  inevitable  blunders  on  the  part  of 
men  comparatively  untried  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
the  presence  and  influence  of  the  farmer  in  -politics  will 
ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  Labor 
finds  in  the  hard-working  farmer  ready  sympathy;  not  the 
thoughtless  sentimental  sympathy  of  the  mere  theorizer, 
but  the  practical  sympathy  of  a  man  who  is  himself  ac- 
customed to  labor  for  many  months  of  the  year  from  dawn 
to  sundown,  and  who  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  carried 
to  extremes  in  advocating  Utopian  theories  regarding  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  capital 
need  fear  no  illegitimate  onslaught  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty at  the  hands  of  men  who  own  their  own  homes,  who 
till  their  own  acres,  and  who  owe  their  living  to  the  prop- 
er administration  of  the  little  capital  they  possess. "  In  the 
concluding  words  of  Secretary  Rusk,  "the  duty  of  the  hour 
for  every  intelligent,  patriotic,  American  citizen  is  to 
undertake  at  once  a  thoughtful  study  of  American  agri- 
culture and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  American  farmers." 


the  largest  degree  to  railroads.  Neither  will  any  fair- 
minded  person  question  Mr.  Dillon's  sincerity  in  vigor- 
ously defending  as  he  does  the  present  American  system 
of  privately  operated  railroads.  Few,  however,  will  go 
so  far  as  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dillon  in  what  seems  to  be  his 
main  argument  of  defense,  that,  because  railroads  under 
private  control  have  helped  to  accomplish  great  results, 
this  is  a  conclusive  reason  why  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  existing  system.  He  reprimands  the  present  genera- 
tion for  seeming  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
through  railroads  that  the  United  States  has  been  devel- 
oped. Here  the  younger  generation  might  retort  with  * 
some  show  of  reason  that  if,  indeed,  they  had  lost  sight 
of  this  truth  it  was  largely  due  to  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory working  of  the  system. 

RAILROADS   fTOT  MONOPOLIES! 

Mr.  Dillon  has  abiding  faith  in  the  law  of  competition 
as  a  regulator  of  freight  charges  and  passenger  rates.  He 
says  :  "  That  any  railway  anywhere  in  a  republic  should 
be  a  monopoly,  is  not  a  supposable  case.  If  between  two 
points,  A  and  B,  a  railway  is  constructed,  and  its  charges 
for  fares  and  freights  are  burdensome  to  the  public  and 
unduly  profitable  to  itself,  it  will  not  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore another  railway  will  be  laid  between  these  points, 
and  their  competition  may  be  safely  trusted  to  reduce 
prices."  He  gives  the  following  as  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  : 

"As  one  result  of  competition,  we  may  instance  the 
freight  charges  upon  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
by  all-rail  in  1868  and  in  1890.  In  1868  it  was  42  6-10  cents 
per  bushel;  in  1890  14  31-100  cents.  This  illustrates  the 
beneficent  effect  of  competition  between  rival  lines,  both 
to  producers  and  consumers;  but  the  benefit  does  not  stop 
here.  This  competition  brought  down  the  charges  by  all- 
water  (lake  and  canal)  from  22  79-100  cents  in  1868  to  5  85- 
100  cents  in  1890.  It  will  not  answer  to  argue  that  the 
water  rates  have  reduced  the  rail  rates.  Shippers  prefer 
rail  transportation;  grain  arrives  in  better  condition,  in 
shorter  time,  with  smaller  insurance  rates,  bills  of  lading 
are  much  more  negotiable  and  interest  charges  are 
lessened." 

President  Dillon's  illustration,  it  would  seem,  applies  in 
both  directions.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  how  com- 
pletely a  single  private  line  between  two  points  has  the 
people  at  its  mercy,  and  second,  it  raises  the  legitimate 
question  why  citizens  should  pay  fares  and  freight  charges 
to  cover  profits  on  capital  invested  in  two  competing 
lines  when,  as  is  often,  if,  indeed,  not  generally  the  case, 
one  line  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  entire  traffic. 


THE  WEST  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

No  one  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Dillon,  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  in  the  current  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  that  the  growth  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  due  in 


RAILWAY   PASSENGER   RATES. 

The  increase  in  passenger  traffic  which  immediately 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  zone  tariff  passenger 
system  in  Hungary  and  Austria  has  led  many  thoughtful 
persons  to  believe  that  a  general  reduction  of  passenger 
rates  upon  American  railroads  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  the  companies  and  to  the  travelling  public.  The 
average  passenger  rate  per  mile  in  the  United  States  is 
two  and  one-sixth  cents,  which  is  a  much  higher  rate  than 
that  in  any  European  country.  It  has  been  thought  that 
by  reducing  this  comparatively  high  rate  an  increased 
traffic  would  be  induced  which  would  more  than  compen- 
sate the  railroads  for  the  change. 

ZONE     SYSTEM     IMPRACTICABLE    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Prof.  Arthur  T,  Hadley,  however,  writing  on  "Railway 
Passenger  Rates,"  in  the  April  Forum,  discourages  this 
belief.    He  says:  "The  assumption  so  frequently  made. 
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that  a  reduction  in  fares  would  cause  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  travel  in  this  country  is  for  the  most  part  a 
pure  assumption,  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  a  coun- 
try with  dense  population  and  low  wages,  whose  railroad 
facilities  are  little  used,  a  reduction  in  rates  may  produce 
much  gain  and  little  loss.  This  has  been  precisely  the 
state  of  things  in  Hungary ;  it  is  not  at  all  the  state  of 
things  in  America.  The  railroads  of  Hungary  before  the 
recent  reform  carried  about  5,000,000  passengers  a  year, 
in  a  population  of  15,000,000.  After  the  reform  was  put 
into  operation  the  number  of  passengers  more  than 
doubled.  But  even  after  this  change,  the  Hungarian 
system  was  far  below  the  American  standard  of  useful- 
ness. During  the  first  year  after  the  change  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  together  carried  about 
as  many  passengers  as  the  Long  Island  Railroad  alone." 
"  The  zone  system  in  itself,"  Prof.  Hadley  continues, 
"  amounts  to  very  little.  It  simply  substitutes  a  longer 
unit  of  charge  for  a  shorter  one.  It  means  charging  ten 
cents  for  every  ten  miles  or  fraction  thereof,  instead  of 
one  cent  for  every  mile  or  fraction  thereof.  It  enables 
the  ticket-agent  to  keep  fewer  kinds  of  tickets  in  stock, 
and  thus  gives  a  slight  advantage  in  railroad  economy. 
The  importance  of  the  zone  system  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary lies  in  the  fact  that  the  adoption  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  reduction  in  rates." 


FROM  FREEDOM  TO  BONDAGE. 

One  of  the  most  curious  ways  in  which  common-sense 
inferences  about  social  affairs  are  flatly  contradicted  by 
events,  says  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  April,  "is  the  way  in  which  the  more  things 
improve,  the  louder  become  the  exclamations  about  their 
badness."  Mr.  Spencer  compares,  in  illustration  of  this 
fact,  the  treatment  of  women  in  early  days  with  that 
which  they  receive  to-day.  "If  we  trace  up,"  he  writes: 
"the  treatment  of  women  from  the  days  of  savagedom 
when  they  bore  all  the  burdens  and,  after  the  men  had 
eaten,  received  such  food  as  remained,  up  through  the 
middle  ages  when  they  served  the  men  at  their  meals,  to 
our  own  day  when,  throughout  our  social  arrangement,  the 
claims  of  women  are  always  put  first,  we  see  that  along 
with  the  worst  treatment  there  went  the  least  apparent 
consciousness  that  the  treatment  was  bad;  while  now 
that  they  are  better  treated  than  ever  before,  the  pro- 
claiming of  their  grievances  daily  strengthens  the  loudest 
outcries  coming  from  '  the  paradise  of  women' — America." 

THE     PRESENT     COMPETITIVE     SYSTEM     BETTER     THAN 
SOCIALISM. 

A  disposition  to  complain  the  louder  as  the  freedom 
enjoyed  becomes  greater  is  traceable  throughout  the 
development  of  free  institutions,  generally.  In  this  truth, 
Mr.  Spencer  finds  some  defence  for  the  present  social 
arrangements.  The  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  competitive  system  does  not  necessarily  indicate, 
he  holds,  that  the  suffering  endured  at  present  is  greater 
than  it  used  to  be.  Dishonesty,  bribery,  frauds,  and 
evils  of  various  kinds  are  fostered  by  the  system  under 
which  we  at  present  live,  he  admits;  but  the  question  to 
be  considered,  as  he  maintains,  is  not  one  of  absolute  evils 
but  of  relative  evils.  Is  the  suffering  endured  under  the 
present  competitive  system  greater,  Mr.  Spencer  asks, 
than  that  which  would  exist  under  a  regime  of  socialism  ? 
His  answer  is  in  the  negative.  "  The  present  social  state" 
he  says,  "  is  transitional,  as  past  social  states  have  been 


transitional.  There  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  come  a 
future  social  state  differing  as  much  from  the  present  as 
the  present  differs  from  the  past  with  its  mailed  barons 
and  defenceless  serfs.  My  opposition  to  socialism  results 
from  the  belief  that  it  would  stop  the  progress  to  such  a 
higher  state  and  bring  back  a  lower  state.  Nothing  but 
the  slow  modification  of  human  nature  by  the  discipline 
of  social  life  can  produce  permanently  advantageous 
changes." 


THE  NATIONALIZATION  OF  LAND. 

In  the  Arena  for  March,  it  will  be  remembered.  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Buchanan  laid  down  four  fundamental 
principles  in  support  of  the  nationalization  of  the  land. 
In  the  April  number,  he  suggests,  what,  in  1847  when  the 
essay  was  written,  he  called  a  "new  and  revolutionary 
measure  of  social  reform."  The  people's  right  to  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  is,  he  maintains,  paramount  to  all 
individual  claims.  While  holding  to  this  opinion.  Profes- 
sor Buchanan  does  not  propose  that  the  restitution  of  the 
people's  right  to  the  soil  should  be  accomplished  by  divid- 
ing the  land  among  all  the  citizens  ;  this  he  admits  would 
be  impracticable.  "The  same  causes  which  produced 
inequality,  poverty  and  oppression  once,  would  do  the 
same  again  ;  and  this  forced  division  would  operate  only  as 
a  premium  upon  idleness,  and  a  discouragement  upon  in- 
dustry— more  and  more  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  its  repetition.  The  injustice  of  such  a  scheme 
must  ever  render  it  impracticable,  and  the  absurdity  is 
still  more  ridiculous,  when  we  reflect  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  have  no  use  for  land,  and  would  be  en- 
cumbered by  the  gift,  unless  an  opportunity  of  renting  or 
selling  is  immediately  at  hand." 

What  he  does  propose  is  that  the  nation  shall  assert  the 
common  ownership  of  the  entire  soil  for  the  benefit  of 
every  individual;  that  this  right  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  form  of  joint  ownership  by  the  public,  and  that  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  entire  rental  of  the  soil  be  conse- 
crated  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Property  he  would 
leave  in  the  hands  of  its  present  owners,  excepting  that 
owners  of  land  should  pay  to  the  State  a  rent  upon  it& 
market  value. 

A  GRADUAL  CHANGE. 

This  change  he  would  not  introduce  at  once.  "  Let  the 
grand  change  from  monopoly  to  nationality  be  made  as 
gently  as  possible.  Let  the  land  monopoly  perish  gradu- 
ally from  inanition,  until  its  dry  and  bloodless  frame 
shall  remain  as  a  harmless  zoological  specimen.  The  land 
rent  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  allow  the  lapse  of  at. 
least  two  generations  before  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  shaU 
pass  entirely  into  the  possession  of  the  people.  Let  us 
suppose  that  five  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land 
is  a  fair  rent,  and  let  us  establish  a  rising  scale  of  rents 
which  would,  in  sixty  years,  attain  this  amount,  com- 
mencing with  a  twelfth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  increasing 
one-twelfth  annually — we  reach  in  twelve  years,  a  rent  of 
one  per  cent,  and  in  sixty  years  or  less  attain  a  rental 
which  absorbs  into  the  commonwealth  something  like  the 
entire  net  value  of  the  soil." 

The  revenue  from  the  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  land 
he  would  use  in  the  construction  of  free  railroads  for  the 
people,  of  libraries  and  school-houses,  free  colleges  and  of 
public  institutions  generally.  A  portrait  of  Professor 
Buchanan  appears  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the 
Arena. 
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THE  RE^IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  DAKOTA  OUTBREAK. 

Mr.  Herbert  Walsh,  whose  nine  years  of  constant  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and  familiarity  with  all 
the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  gives  the  stamp  of 
authority  to  his  words,  does  the  public  a  real  service  in 
his  paper  on  '"The  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak," 
which  appears  in  Scribner^s  for  April.  He  reviews  at 
length  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  conduct  of 
those  having  in  hand  its  execution  since  1868,  when  "Gen- 
eral Grant's  Peace  Policy  gave  birth  to  the  first  national 
effort  for  a  solution  of  the  Indian  problem."  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  was  the  first 
practical  step  taken  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy, 
and  though  the  Commission  "proved  of  great  value, 
its  usefulness  was  hindered  to  a  serious  extent  by  existing 
political  conditions."  Corruption  flourished;  officials  and 
contractors  joined  together  in  robbing  both  the  Indian 
and  the  Government.  Thus  early  in  the  work  were  right 
efforts  thwarted  and  promising  plans  handicapped  by  the 
element  that  has  ever  succeeded  in  its  effort  to  create 
discontent  among  the  Indians  and  arouse  and  foster  sus- 
picion and  distrust  concerning  them  in  the  minds  of  the 
white  people.  Mr.  Walsh  refers  briefly  to  the  history  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  and  points  out  the  great  difference 
that  exists  between  two  great  and  sharply  defined  par- 
ties in  that  nation,  each  party  being  "  the  creation  and 
representative  of  an  idea,"  and  further  "these  ideas  are 
antagonistic  and  irreconcilable.  First,  there  is  the  old 
pagan  and  non-progressive  party.  Inspired  by  senti- 
ments of  hostility  to  the  government  and  to  white  civili- 
zation, it  believes  in  what  is  Indian,  and  hates  what 
belongs  to  the  white  man.  .  .  .  Second,  a  new,  pro- 
gressive, and  what  may  properly  be  termed  Christian 
party,  whose  life  was  begotten,  nourished  and  trained  by 
missionary  enterprise  and  devotion.  .  .  .  How  serious 
the  existing  division  might  become  under  stress  of  an 
accumulation  of  misfortunes,  whether  of  an  avoidable  or 
unavoidable  character,  can  be  readily  imagined." 

BROKEN   PROMISES   AND   DISHONORED   PLEDGES. 

An  opportunity  to  discover  how  important  was  this 
difference  between  the  two  parties  was  not  long  wanting. 
Mr.  Walsh  details  the  attempts  by  the  whites  to  secure 
access  to  and  possession  of  lands  included  in  the  Sioux  ^ 
Reservation  in  Dakota.  Negotiations  extended  over  sev- 
eral years.  The  first  proposition  made  by  the  Government 
in  1882,  and  which  was  very  properly  rejected,  was  gross- 
ly unfair  and  inequitable:  "The  compensation  promised 
for  the  lands  was  absurdly  small,  being  about  eight  cents 
per  acre,  and  the  means  used  to  procure  the  assent  of  the 
Indians  to  the  agreement  were  in  some  notable  instances 
not  honorable."  New  propositions,  coupled  with  bright 
promises,  were  made,  and  in  1887,  one  more  favorable  to 
the  Indian  than  those  previously  formulated  was  offered, 
and  "  the  Indians  were  finally  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  to  sign  the 
agreement.  Their  expectations  of  the  rewards  which 
were  to  follow,  and  which  had  been  glowingly  depicted 
by  the  Commissioners  ran  high.  Then  followed  a  series 
of  delays  and  misfortunes,  some  of  which  might  have 
been  prevented,  while  others  were  from  purely  natural 
causes."  Of  this  critical  period  Mr.  Walsh  quotes  from 
the  graphic  pen-picture  of  Bishop  Hare  as  follows: 

"The  Indians  understand  little  of  the  complex  forms 
and  delays  of  our  Government.  Six  months  passed  and 
nothing  came.  Three  months  more,  and  nothing  came. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  winter's  pinching  cold  the  Indians 
•learned  that  the  transaction  had  been  declared  complete 
and  half  of  their  land  proclaimed  as  thrown  open  to  the 


whites.  Surveys  were  not  promptly  made;  perhaps  they 
could  not  be,  and  no  one  knew  what  land  was  theirs  and 
what  was  not.  The  very  earth  seemed  sliding  from  be- 
neath their  feet.  Other  misfortunes  seemed  to  be  crowd- 
ing on  them.  On  some  reserves  their  rations  were  being 
reduced,  and  lasted,  even  when  carefully  husbanded,  but 
one-half  the  period  for  which  they  were  issued.  In  the 
summer  of  1889  all  the  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve 
— men,  women,  and  children — were  called  in  from  their 
farms  to  the  agency  to  treat  with  the  Commissioners,  and 
were  kept  there  a  whole  month,  and,  on  returning  to 
their  homes,  found  that  their  cattle  had  broken  into  their 
fields  and  trampled  down  or  eaten  up  all  their  crops. 
This  was  true  in  a  degree  elsewhere.  In  1890  the  crops, 
which  promised  splendidly  early  in  July,  failed  entirely 
later,  because  of  a  severe  drought.  The  people  were  often 
hungry,  and  the  physicians,  in  many  cases,  said  died, 
when  taken  sick,  not  so  much  from  disease  as  for  want  of 
food. 

"No  doubt  the  people  could  have  saved  themselves 
from  suffering  if  industry,  economy,  and  thrift  had 
abounded;  but  these  are  just  the  virtues  which  a  people 
merging  from  barbarism  lack.  The  measles  prevailed  in 
1889  and  were  exceedingly  fatal.  Next  year  the  grip  swept 
over  the  people  with  appalling  results.  Whooping-cough 
followed  among  the  children.  Sullenness  and  gloom 
began  to  gather,  especially  among  the  heathen  and  wilder 
Indians.  While  in  this  unhappy  state  the  story  of  a 
Messiah  coming,  with  its  Ghost  Dance  and  strange  hallu- 
cinations, spread  among  the  heathen  part  of  the  people. 
The  Christian  Indians,  on  the  whole,  maintained  their 
stand  with  praiseworthy  patience  and  fortitude;  but  the 
dancers  were  in  a  state  of  exaltation  approaching  frenzy. 
Restraint  only  increased  their  madness.  The  dancers 
were  found  to  be  well  armed.  Insubordination  broke  out 
on  several  reserves.  The  authority  of  the  agent  and  of 
the  native  police  was  overthrown.  The  civilized  Indians 
were  intimidated.     Alarm  spread  every v/here." 

ONE   PHASE   OF   THE   SPOILS   SYSTEM. 

Here  were  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  an 
Indian  uprising. 

Mr.  Walsh  continues  :  "What  powers  of  resistance  and 
control  had  the  Government  at  its  disposal  with  which  to 
meet  the  coming  storm  ?  Upon  what  principle  of  selection 
does  the  Government  base  its  choice  of  agents  and  em- 
ployees sent  to  represent  its  policy  and  to  manage  its 
affairs  on  Indian  reservations  ?  This  question  touches  the 
vital  point  of  the  whole  Indian  question. 

"On  the  experience,  courage,  fidelity,  tact,  keen  sense 
of  justice  and  sympathy  of  an  Indian  agent  at  a  large 
agency,  where  wild  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  peaceable 
and  easily  controlled  Indians  are  located,  depend  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Government's  efforts  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  its  wards.  Upon  the  agent's  possession  cf  such 
qualities  may  also  depend  the  safety  of  human  life,  the 
protection  of  property,  and  the  saving  of  vast  sums  of 
mone}".  With  such  serious  considerations  in  view  in  the 
management  of  such  an  immense  business  concern  as  the 
Indian  service,  in  which  not  only  the  welfare  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  beings  is  directly 
concerned,  but  of  multitudes  of  white  settlers  besides,  is 
it  beyond  reason  to  ask  that  the  principles  of  sound  busi- 
ners  administration  should  be  adopted  ? " 

Mr.  Walsh  gives  several  instances  of  the  removal  of 
tried  and  efficient  Indian  agents  to  make  room  for  unfit 
men,  the  political  proteges  of  those  having  the  power  of 
appointment,  and,  referring  to  the  change  made  in  agents 
at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  South  Dakota,  in  the  autumn  of 
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1890,  just  before  the  Sioux  outbreak,  unqualifiedly  asserts 
that  "  had  a  man  of  nerve  and  experience,  who  knew  these 
Indians,  and  was  known  by  them,  backed  by  a  disciplined 
force  of  Indian  police,  been  in  charge,  an  abandonment  of 
this  agency  and  the  calling  of  the  military  would  no  more 
have  been  necessary  than  were  such  measures  necessary  at 
Standing  Rock."  At  the  latter  agency,  though  it  was  the 
home  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  leader  in  the  outbreak,  only 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  were  induced  to  leave 
the  agency  to  participate  in  the  uprising,  and  this  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  intrepid  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent agent.  Major  McLaughlin. 

THE   HEROIC    INDIAN   POLICE. 

Mr.  Walsh  praises  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Indian 
police,  and  justly  insists  that  in  them  the  people  have  an 
instance  of  what,  under  proper  conditions  of  civilization, 
the  Indian  may  become.  He  describes  the  heroic  conduct 
at  Standing  Rock,  when  they  arrested  Sitting  Bull,  and 
how,  when  they  were  attackjpd  by  the  squaws,  who  rushed 
upon  them  with  knives,  simply  disarmed  the  women  and 
placed  them  under  guard.  Of  the  slaughter  at  Wounded 
Knee,  Mr.  Walsh  says—"  The  Indians  were  wholly  re- 
sponsible in  bringing  on  the  fight.  .  .  .  But  responsi- 
bility for  the  massacre  of  Wounded  Knee,  as  for  many 
another  sad  and  similar  event,  rests  more  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  permit 
the  condition  of  savage  ignorance,  incompetent  control, 
or  Congressional  indifference  and  inaction,  than  upon 
those  of  maddened  soldiers,  who,  having  seen  their  com- 
rades shot  at  their  side,  are  tempted  to  kill  and  destroy 
all  belonging  to  the  enemy  within  their  reach.  That  the 
uprising  ended  with  so  little  bloodshed,  the  country 
may  thank  the  patience  and  ability  of  General  Miles. 
Perhaps  had  he  taken  the  field  earlier  there  might  have 
been  still  less  to  mourn. 

WHAT   IS   THE   REMEDY  ? 

Thus  clearly  does  Mr.  Walsh  point  out  where  the  fault 
lies  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  He  says  if 
the  fault  is  to  be  remedied  and  the  recurrence  of  such 
events  in  future  prevented,  the  people  must  rise  up  and 
demand  from  President  and  Congress  better  things.  Par- 
tisanship must  be  abandoned.  "The  words  Democrat 
and  Republican  should  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with 
Indian  affairs."  Protestant  and  Catholic  must  lay  aside 
prejudice  and  "  try  to  recognize  the  value  of  each  other's 
work."  There  must  be  sympathetic  co-operation  between 
the  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  Government ;  pub- 
lic sentiment  aroused  which  is  intelligent,  united  and  per- 
sistent. Mr.  Walsh  urges  that  "  these  are  the  simple  prin- 
ciples and  the  flexible  system  which  it  should  demand: 

"1.  A  single,  intelligent,  experienced,  responsible  head 
to  control  the  Indian  service  under  the  President — a  man 
who  shall  be  permitted  to  form  his  plans  and  to  carry 
them  to  fruition  along  the  lines  of  well-defined  and  sound 
principles,  and  free  from  partisan  interference. 

"2.  An  Indian  service  conducted  in  absolute  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform — the  princi- 
ple of  merit,  not  of  spoils.  Only  thoroughly  qualified 
men  should  be  appointed  to  serve  as  Indian  agents. 

"3,  The  prompt  appropriation  of  funds  by  Congress  to 
permit  the  education  of  all  Indian  youth,  and  the  effect- 
ive management  of  the  service.  No  more^  Indian  boys 
and  girls  should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
savagery  ;  also  the'  prompt  passage  of  laws  recommended 
by  the  Indian  Department  are  requisite  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Indians." 


CATTLE  SHIPS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Mr.  Nele  Loring,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April, 
describes  how  he  personally  conducted  200  head  of  beef 
steers  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  England.  We  may 
pass  over  his  account  of  their  railway  journey  in  order 
to  give  attention  to  his  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  animals  on  board  ship.  Before  the  cattle  were  em- 
barked, they  were  kept  thirty-six  hours  on  the  cars  with- 
out food  or  water.  When  taken  on  board,  they  were 
bewildered  by  shouts,  and  beaten  about  the  eyes  and  nose 
with  heavy  sticks.  The  ship  was  overcrowded,  having 
700  cattle  on  board  beside  other  cargo.  This  overcrowd- 
ing was  the  chief  source  of  all  trouble.  The  animals  were 
so  tightly  packed  that  as  soon  as  one  laid  down  his  neigh- 
bor stepped  over  him.  They,  fortunately,  had  no  bad 
weather,  but  at  times  they  had  a  few  hours'  exj>osure  to 
a  north-east  swell.  The  cattle  slijjping  backwards  and 
forwards,  broke  loose  and  tramped  wildly  on  each  other, 
frequently  falling  down,  and  being  trampled  upon. 

"Various  forms  of  torture  are  made  use  of  to  get  the 
fallen  animals  onto  their  feet  again.  The  twisting  of  the 
tail  is  the  most  effective;  but  much  may  be  done  by  pour- 
ing water  into  their  ears,  and  by  kicking  their  noses,  if  it 
is  done  persistently;  but,  unless  a  steer's  back  is  broken, 
he  will  get  up  if  his  tail  is  twisted,  so  long  as  there  is  an 
unbroken  joint  in  the  tail  to  twist.  But  it  is  a  horrible 
fact  that  on  this  vessel  were  several  steers  whose  tails 
from  frequent  twisting  became  incapable  of  sensation, 
limp,  and  jointless.  In  the  interests  of  the  underwriter, 
broken-back  steers  have  to  die  by  inches,  some  of  them 
lying  for  many  days  without  food  or  water,  breathing 
and  suffering,  but  beyond  hope  of  recovery." 

HORRIBLE    DISCLOSURES. 

There  was  no  ventilation  down  below,  and  forty  ani- 
mals died  from  suffocation  in  an  awful  stench.  "After 
one  heavy  night's  rolling,  the  after-between  decks  con- 
tained piles  of  steers  thrown  together  in  such  confusion 
that  the  foreman  hauled  them  out  onto  the  upper  deck 
with  the  steam  winch,  alive  and  dead  as  they  came  to 
hand.  Those  that  were  alive  were  hoisted  by  a  rope 
passed  around  their  horns;  in  two  or  three  cases  the  horns 
gave  way  while  the  steer  was  in  mid  air,  and  he  fell  back 
down  the  hatchway  only  to  be  hoisted  again  a  mangled 
corpse  and  dropped  over  the  side.  Those  that  were  suc- 
cessfully hoisted  alive  were  tied  up  in  the  alley-waj^s,  and 
increased  the  incredible  confusion  on  the  upper  deck. 

"It  is  found  impracticable  to  fatten  up  range  cattle  on 
their  arrival  in  England,  and,  after  a  few  days'  rest  to 
allow  thein  to  recover  from  their  fevered  condition,  all 
these  cattle  were  sold  for  immediate  slaughter.  They 
were  fat  when  they  left  the  range ;  and  at  the  end  of  their 
month's  journey,  they  were  not  only  reduced  to  mere 
frames,  gaunt  and  narrow  beyond  belief  of  people  who 
have  seen  cattle  only  in  the  fields  and  farmyards  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  their  sterns  rubbed  raw  and  swollen  out 
of  all  natural  shape,  their  legs  also  swollen,  and  in  many 
cases  raw  round  the  fetlocks,  and  with  their  hides,  scored 
with  horn  marks.  When  one  considers  the  amount  of 
bruising  which  these  external  marks  represent,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  steers  had  been  throsvn  about  in  the 
pens,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  little  beef  that  is  on  them  can  be  healthy 
human  food.  I  can  only  suppose  it  is  made  into  sausages." 

This  article  is  at  once  so  sensational  in  its  character  and 
so  specific  in  its  terrible  indictment  of  the  present  system 
of  shipping  cattle,  that  it  must  certain!}-  lead  to  prompt 
denials  or  else  to  the  reform  of  abuses. 
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SOME   FRENCH   STATESMEN. 

In  the  Leisure  World  for  April,  there  is  the  first  part  of 
an  article  on  French  statesmen  which  belongs  to  a  new 
"Statesmen  of  Europe"  series.  It  is  illustrated  with  a 
view  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  with  portraits  of 
Carnot,  Jules  Ferry,  M.  de  Freycinet  and  Gambetta, 
The  articles  are  somewhat  too  encyclopaedic  in  character. 
Of  M.  Ferry  the  writer  says  : 

"  Ferry's  name  is  not,  as  some  people  have  tried  to  make 
out,  of  Italian  origin  ;  Ferry  is  merely,  in  the  patois  of 
the  Vosges,  a  contraction  of  Frederick,  for  from  time  im- 
memorial his  family  have  inhabited  the  little  town  of 
Saint  Di^.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
means,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  two 
sons,  bringing  them  up  as  pugnacious  republicans.  Jules 
was  destined  for  the  Bar,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^e 
of  Strasburg." 

The  author  of  the  article  has  much  more  admiration  for 
M.   de  Freycinet  than    for    the    Tonquinois,    whom    he 


M.    JULES   FERRY. 

roundly  accuses  of  lying.  He  says.  "M.  de  Freycinet's 
critics  say  that  he  chops  and  changes  with  the  times,  and 
these  are  always  changing  in  the  uneasy  sea  of  French 
politics.  The  bark  of  the  Republic  has  often  been  in  im- 
minent danger  during  the  last  decade,  thanks  to  the 
raging  Radical  sea,  the  fierce  hurricane  of  Boulangism, 
the  current  of  opinions  constantly  swaying  and  changing. 
Now,  for  a  moment,  all  seems  calm,  and  it  is  possible  that 
De  Freycinet  may  sit  long  on  the  Ministerial  bench,  and 
that  his  shrill  but  harmonious  voice,  with  something  of 
the  pan-pipe  or  the  flute  in  its  quality,  will  often  be  heard 
in  the  'Chamber.  His  small  head  and  slender  body  are  con- 
spicuous objects  when  he  stands  up  delivering  his  clear- 
cut  arguments,  which  sparkle  like  prisms,  catching  votes 
with  them,  it  is  said,  as  larks  are  caught  by  mirrors. 

"It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  mathe- 
maticians— those  in  a  straight  line,  those  in  an  angle,  and 
those  in  a  circle.  M.  de  Freycinet  belongs  to  the  last 
category.  He  rounds  his  back,  his  arms,  his  fingers  ;  he 
is  fond  o3  elegant  solutions  and  demonstrations.  He  can 
pass  a  Budget  of  seven  hundred  millions  with  ease  and 


grace.  Even  when  he  is  ironical,  which  is  not  seldom, 
there  is  always  in  his  speech  a  preponderance  of  honey 
for  the  gall. 

"Undoubtedly  not  the  least  important  result  of  Bou- 
langism has  been  the  fact  that  it  led  indirectly  to  the 
appointment  of  a  civilian  as  Minister  of  War — a  very  im- 
portant and,  most  people  think,  advantageous  change,  a 
civilian  Minister  being  above  and  outside  the  jealousies 
which  so  often  exist  between  generals.  The  latter,  by  the 
time  they  are  fit  to  be  Ministers  of  War,  are  in  France  as 
a  rule  physically  worn  out." 


BUDDHISM  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.D.,  in  the  Arena  for  April,  contests 
the  thesis,  advanced  by  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,  in  the  January 
number,  that  the  New  Testament  was  of  East  Indian  ori- 
gin. Dr.  Oswald  cited  a  number  of  analogies  in  support 
of  this  theory,  and  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  Buddhism 
came  upon  the  stage  of  history  four  hundred  years  before 
Christianity,  all  things  co^isidered,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  accounts  contained  in  the  Gospel  were 
derived  from  Buddhism.  Mr.  Bixby  opposes  Dr.  Oswald, 
holding  that  the  difference  between  the  Gospel  and  Budd- 
hism are  so  much  more  positive  than  the  likeness,  that  the 
latter  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  case. 

FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN  CHRISTIANITY 
AND   BUDDHISM. 

In  their  fundamental  doctrine,  he  points  out  the  two  re- 
ligions are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  To  illustrate, 
Christianity  has,  as  its  central  doctrine,  the  Fatherhood 
of  a  personal  God  ;  in  Buddhism,  there  is  no  belief  in  a 
personal  Supreme  Being.  Christianity  takes  a  cheerful 
view  of  life,  bidding  men  hope  and  rejoice  ;  Buddhism  is 
a  "pessimism  which  proclaims  the  universal  reign  of  sor- 
row and  that  life  is  an  evil  in  itself."  Christianity  recog- 
nizes no  previous  existence  ;  Buddhism  is  founded  upon 
"the  doctrine  of  re-incarnation,  and  that  the  misfortunes 
in  the  present  life  are  retributions  tor  sins  in  a  preceding 
life."  Mr.  Bixby  quotes  authority  to  show  that  the  re- 
semblance between  Christianity  and  Buddhism  adduced 
by  Dr.  Oswald  is  a  superficial  and  an  exaggerated  one, 
and,  further,  points  out  that  the  Buddhistic  narratives 
upon  which  Dr.  Oswald  draws  for  the  resemblances  which 
he  cites  were  written  too  late  to  sustain  his  argument. 
The  Christian  origin  of  analogies  found  in  Buddhism 
could  be  urged,  he  maintains,  with  quite  as  much  plausi- 
bility. Investigation  has  shown  that  Christian  churches 
existed  on  the  Malabar  coast  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  any  existing 
East  Indian  authority. 

ANALOGIES  EXPLAINED. 

It  is  not  strange,  says  Mr.  Bixby,  that  similarities  should 
exist  between  the  narratives  in  the  Bible  and  the  legends 
of  Buddhism.  "  Both  Christ  and  Buddha  were  Oriental 
leaders  of  reform,  preachers  to  the  people,  and  in  a  hot 
country,  preaching,  of  course,  in  the  open  air.  Is  it  any- 
thing, then,  to  occasion  surprise  that  both  of  them  should 
fast,  and  seek  solitude  in  which  to  pray,  or  take  a  bath, 
or  that  in  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Pali  Suttas 
there  should  be  mention  of  rest  under  a  fig  tree  ?  " 

"  The  secret  of  the  curious  analogies  between  the  story 
of  Buddha  and  the  story  of  the  Christ  is  an  open  secret. 
Its  source  is,  first,  in  the  homogeneity  of  human  nature, 
the  common'working  of  human  faith  and  human  imagi- 
nation under  every  sky  ;  in  that  same  universal  mytho- 
poetic faculty  which  gives  us,  from  the  isles  of  Polynesia, 
the  plains  of  India,  and  the  mountains  of  South  America, 
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substantially  the  same  fairy-tales  and  folk-lore,  and  sec- 
ondly, it  was  due  to  the  common  subsoil  on  which  both 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  after  it  went  forth  out  of 
Judea  into  the  Gentile  world,  developed." 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Rev,  F.  Herbert  Stead  has  been  trying  his  hand  at 
prophesying  to  some  purpose  in  the  Independent  (Lon- 
don), which  he  has  now  been  editing  for  some  months. 
His  manifesto,  although  primarily  addressed  to  Congre- 
gationalists,  is  full  of  matter  which  deserves  the  consider- 
ation of  men  of  all  denominations  and  of  none.  Survey 
ing  the  tendencies  of  the  English  Christian  Churches,  he 
sees  that : 

"They  set  in  the  direction  of  complete  emancipation 
from  State  control,  of  great  theological  comprehensive- 
ness, and  of  organized  union.  For  simplicity's  sake,  we 
may  resolve  these  three  tendencies  into  two  : — (1)  a  tend- 
ency toward  freedom — a  freedom  so  free  as  to  foster  the 
fullest  spontaneity  of  thought  and  action  in  every  one  of 
the  infinitely  diverse  souls  that  follow  Christ  ;  and  (2)  a 
tendency  toward  unify — a  unity  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  every  believer,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectively 
organized  that  there  should  be  no  waste  of  Christian 
energy,  but  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gressive realization  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

"Freedom  being  almost  completely  attained,  how  are  we 
to  attain  unity  ?  He  answers  this  question  by  asking  an- 
other, viz..  How  have  Christians  in  the  past  attained 
unity  ?  They  attained  it  by  union  in  the  Catholic  church 
centered  in  Rome  and  commanded  by  the  Pope,  a  union 
which  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  significant  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  union  was  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  dominant  political  ideal  of  the  time.  The 
induction  suggested,  therefore,  is  that  if  we  are  to  have 
union  to-day  it  must  be  by  the  adoption,  not  of  the  out- 
worn archaic  political  ideal  of  Rome,  but  of  the  modern 
dominant  ideal  of  England,  that  of  federated  democ- 
racies. The  true  genius  of  the  English  race  is  not  j^et  to 
be  found  in  England. 

"  We  must  rather  look  to  lands  over  sea,  where  the  dis- 
tinctive English  genius  has  had  room  to  assert  itself,  un- 
hampered bj"  pagan  and  barbaric  residues.  In  the  United 
States,  or  perhaps  still  better,  in  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
we  are  likely  to  gain  true  glimpses  of  that  political  ideal 
which  seems  destined  eventually  to  rule  the  world.  In 
this  system  the  ultimate  unit  is  not,  as  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  autocratic  Caesar,  but  the  individual  elector. 
"Broad-based  upon  the  people's  will"  rises  the  super- 
structure of  Government  in  its  successive  grades  of  vil- 
lage, or  district,  or  town  Council,  Provincial  or  State 
Legislature,  Dominion  Parliament  or  Congress  of  United 
States." 

He  looks  forward  to  the  ultimate  federation  of  all  the 
federations  of  the  English  race,  whether  Republican, 
Monarchial,  or  Colonial,  when  the  whole  of  our  world- 
peopling  family  will  be  graded  up  from  bottom  to  top,  a 
majestic  unity  based  on  freedom  and  federation.  The 
English  Churches  will,  he  thinks,  soonest  attain  unity  in 
like  manner.  Practically  he  thinks  it  would  work  out  in 
this  fashion  : 

' '  The  Christians  of  a  given  village  or  district  would 
unite  in  a  Village  or  District  Church  ;  the  Churches  in  a 
given  town  or  county  would  federate  in  a  Town  or 
County  Church  ;  the  Churches  in  a  given  nation  would 
federate  in  a  National  Church  ;  the  constituents  of  the 
various  National  Churches,  again,  would  combine  in  an 
International  or    CEcumenical     Church.       The  District 


Church  would  be  autonomous  within  its  own  sphere  ;  the 
federation  of  District  Churches,  or  the  County  Church, 
would,  without  trenching  on  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
units,  direct  their  associated  activity  within  its  own  area  ; 
the  larger  federations,  which  might  be  known  as  Provin- 
cial Church,  Dominion  Church,  and  so  forth,  would  deal 
with  the  work  which  could  not  be  undertaken  by  single 
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Churches  or  by  the  lesser  federations.  There  would 
doubtless  be  any  number  of  intermediate  groups,  as  also 
a  variety  of  smaller  groups  linked  together  in  the  Dis- 
trict Church,  but  these  our  present  rough  sketch  cannot 
specify.  The  Church  of  English  Christendom  would  com- 
prise an  ever-ascending  gradation  of  self-governed  and 
federated  communities.    It  would  be  an  inverted  Papacy." 


GIRLHOOD   IN    ITALY. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  ago  that  Signora  Fanny  Zam- 
pini  Salazaro  visited  England  with  the  intention  of  enlist- 
ing the  sympathies  of  the  English  public  in  an  enterprise 
upon  which  she  had  embarked  for  providing  higher  edu- 
cation to  Italian  women.  She  was  here  long  enough  to 
excite  very  general  interest  in  her  personality  and  her 
ambitions,  and  hence  it  is  with  considerable  interest  that 
one  turns  to  a  paper  on  "Girlhood  in  Italy,"  which  she 
has  contributed  to  the  English  lUnstrated  Magazine. 
Signora  Salazaro's  paper  is  very  interesting.  She  says 
that  the  reformed  code  of  Italy  forbids  girls  to  marry 
until  fifteen,  but  at  twelve  a  girl  has  begun  to  feel  love's 
torments  and  love's  ambitions.  Marriage  is  the  one  thing 
to  which  an  Italian  girl  clings.  To  marry  a  rich  man  is 
to  her  the  acme  of  human  felicity.     The  only  person  to 
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whom  she  is  allowed  to  speak  freely  is  her  confessor,  who 
often  does  her  no  end  of  mischief  by  describing  as  sinful 
the  noblest  and  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  girl's  nature. 
Neither  at  home  nor  at  school  is  there  a  general  high  tone 
in  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Money  is  the  one  mark  of 
aristocracy.  Girls  have  no  lofty  conception  of  life ;  when 
educated  in  a  convent  they  are  stupid  creatures,  blushing 
for  nothing,  full  of  foolish  prejudices,  and  an  easy  prey 
to  the  corruptions  of  society  when  they  leave  their  con- 
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vent.  Those  who  are  educated  in  the  national  colleges 
are  often  ambitious  coquettes,  who  begin  even  when  at 
school  to  set  their  cap  at  eligible  husbands. 

Girlhood  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  sad 
enough  in  the  large  towns,  has  yet  a  sort  of  wild  poetic 
character  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  country,  girls 
keep  their  simple,  innocent  ways,  seldom  leaving  their 
mothers,  to  whom  they  are  real  helps  in  all  household 
cares.  They  are  healthy,  living  a  pure  and  wholesome, 
if  severe,  life  among  the  fields  and  mountains;  and  with 
them  we  often  find  a  real,  deep  vein  of  poetry  and  great 


gentleness  of  manners.  Of  all  classes  in  Italy,  probably 
these  make  the  best  wives  and  mothers,  and  become  de- 
voted to  their  families  when  not  led  away  by  an  impru 
dent  ambition  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  too  often  to  find 
their  loss,  in  the  great  centers  of  industry.  Too  few 
efforts  are  made  to  establish  local  schools  of  technical  in- 
struction in  these  villages  and  rural  communities. 

Signora    Salazaro    pleads  vigorously  for  giving  girls 
rational  education.     She    is    specially  severe    upon    the 
education    given    in    convents.     She 
says : 

"The  great  object  of  monastic  edu- 
cation in  Italy  is  to  keep  girls  inno- 
cent and  entirely  subject  to  the  con- 
fessor's guidance.  They  are  bound 
to  obey  without  reasoning,  and  the 
greatest  praise  given  to  a  girl  consid- 
ered properly  educated  is,  '  She  has 
no  will.'  To  train  the  moral  faculties 
of  a  reasonable  living  creature  is  not 
even  dreamt  of.  To  infuse  in  her  soul 
a  high  ideal  of  life's  great  duties 
toward  God,  ourselves,  and  human- 
kind, and  open  the  eyes  of  her  mind 
to  all  the  great  and  holy  truths  of 
real  life,  making  herself  the  guardian 
of  her  own  being,  would  be  considered 
folly." 

Queen  Margherita,  she  says,  is  do- 
ing excellent  work  in  stimulating 
rational  education,  and  she  hopes  that 
the  royal  example  may  rouse  the 
Italian  nation  to  a  higher  ideal  of 
womanhood. 

As  it  is,  caprice  is  considered  in- 
teresting in  a  young  woinan,  and  her 
weakness  and  faults  are  too  often  re- 
garded as  the  expression  of  an  ami- 
able and  sensitive  character.  Hys- 
teria is  not  regarded  as  an  illness  to 
be  overcome  by  proper  remedies  and 
treatment,  but  as  a  fated  necessity 
of  a  woman's  life.  Not  a  little  has 
been  done  for  women's  physical  train- 
ing by  establishing  courses  of  gym- 
nastics in  the  schools,  but  the  change 
is  very  recent.  Such  as  it  is,  it  owes 
much  to  the  literary  exertions  of  Pro- 
fessor Felice  Valletti.  But  there  is 
still  no  lawn  tennis,  and  no  habitual 
constitutional  walks,  to  which  Eng- 
lish girls  are  so  well  accustomed.  So, 
also,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
the  absence  of  intelligent  literature 
for  girls. 

Signora  Salazaro  concludes  with  a 
ord  of  hope.  She  believes  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  girls  will.be 
trained,  not  so  much  as  a  separate  sex,  but  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  human  family.  A  high  school 
for  girls  at  Palombello  is  about  to  be  formed,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  obtain  the  Royal  Palace  Favorita,  near 
Naples,  as  a  first-class  college  for  girls. 

The  Signora  is  particularly  interested  in  the  noble  de 
velopment  of  higher  education  for  women  in  the  United 
States.  The  presence  from  year  to  year  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  educated  American  women  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  Italy,  is  having  a  most  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  aspirations  of  their  Italian  sisters. 
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WILL  CHINA  CONQUER  THE  WORLD? 

M.  Shepard  gives  his  reasons  iu  the  NouveUe  Revue  for 
March  1st  for  believing  that  among  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  clay  none  press  more  earnestly  for  consider- 
ation than  the  Chinese  question.  He  looks  with  profound 
<listrust  upon  the  state  of  prosperity  and  security  into 
which  the  civilized  world  has  lulled  itself.  History 
repeats  itself,  he  declares,  with  an  unbroken  rhythm. 
From  the  era  of  King  Meues  to  the  era  of  Queen  Victoria 
storm  has  succeeded  to  calm  in  constant  rotation,  and 
the  profoundest  calm  has  ever  been  the  forerunner  of 
"the  most  terrible  storm.  "  So  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
anon;  so  in  the  timo  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon;  .so  it 
will  be  again,  and  soon.  There  is  no  sign  more  certain  or 
more  absolute  of  threatening  revolution,  of  national  de- 
struction and  of  chaos,  than  the  certainty  of  peace  and 
repose  wdiich  reigns  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  Look 
back  to  old  times  and  we  shall  see  that  in  this  we  have 
the  surest  indication  which  presented  itself  in  thousands 
of  cases  before  the  explosion  of  the  most  terrible  calam- 
ities.'' The  terrible  will,  in  this  case,  M.  Shepard  believes, 
take  the  form  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  order  that  we  may  conceive  what  it  will  be  like,  he 
asks  us  to  consider  the  character  of  the  Chinese  men  and 
aiatiou. 

THE   SPHINX   OF   HISTORY. 

Though  Englishmen,  Frenchmen  and  Americans  have 
lived  in  China,  though  Chinese  have  lived  in  numbers  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  absolutely  nothing  is  know^n  of  the  Chinese 
character  except  this — that  it  is  in  no  way  modified  by 
the  ordinary  influences  of  civilization.  The  Chinaman 
in  Europe  or  America  changes  nothing  in  his  costume, 
his  manners,  or  his  habits.  Even  those  "wiio  for  practical 
reasons  allow  themselves  to  be  numbered  as  converts  in 
religion  remain  materially  the  same — the  same  in  thought, 
in  convictions,  and  in  daily  customs.  There  is  not  one 
among  them  who  would  not  willingly  return  to  the  open 
practice  of  his  own  faith  if  opportunity  presented  itself. 
The  prevailing  characteristics  which  M.  Shepard  believes 
lie  may  add  to  this  conservative  instinct  are  fanaticism, 
superstition,  avarice,  frugality,  furious  hatred  of  the 
Tartar.  He  might,  if  what  he  says  of  them  elsewhere  is 
"true,  have  placed  pride  on  the  list.  They  consider  them- 
selves as  the  sacred  people  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  when  they  emigrate  there  is  not  one  who 
■does  not  look  forward  to  carrying  back  the  fruit  of  his 
toil  to  enjoy  it  iu  the  Celestial  Empire  of  this  earth. 
Out  of  their  mystery  they  come  and  into  their  mystery 
they  return. 

WHY   DO   THEY   EMIGRATE  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  why  they  emigrate,  M. 
Shepard  keeps  to  the  old  view  of  an  overflowing  popula- 
tion decimated  from  time  to  time  by  famine  and  impelled 
by  the  danger  of  Tartar  invasion  from  the  north.  He 
ignores  or  does  not  allude  to  the  opinion  Avhich  is  now 
gaining  ground  among  the  well-informed  to  the  effect 
that  the  western  notion  of  the  population  of  China  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  emigration  comes  almost 
entirely  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-ports,  and  that 
it  is  a  commercial  industry  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  many  by  the  rapacity  of  the  few.  He  treats  it  as  a 
natural  movement  brought  about  by  natural  causes.  He 
believes  that  China  sees  itself  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible 
struggle  with  Russia,  and  that  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
Tartary  hordes  on  the  North  and  West,  and  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  England  on  the  South  and  East,   her  im- 


mense populations  may  some  day  rise  up  and  quit  their 
own  country  once  and  forever  in  a  mass. 

THE   CHINESE   FUTURE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

When  they  do  they  w  ill  by  mere  force  of  numbers  in- 
vade and  overflow  the  lands  nearest  and  most  exposed  to 
their  a]jproach.  ''If  the  threatened  war  between  China 
and  Russia  takes  place,  it  will  do  more  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Chinese  than  the  whole  part  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  Chaos  vvill  reign  for  a  time,  and  then  the 
Chinese  people  will  escape  from  the  whirlwind  of  internal 
struggle.  Great  fleets  will  be  con.structed  to  carry  the 
fugitives  away.  China  is  a  powerfully  armed  nation. 
Her  army  and  navy  are  becoming  every  day  more  impor- 
tant. When  the  time  comes  she  will  be  I'eady  to  descend 
in  force  upon  the  territory  most  .suitable  to  her.  Aus- 
tralia is  too  far  from  England  to  be  impregnable,  all  the 
more  that,  by  that  time,  according  to  M.  Shepard,  Eng- 
land will  infallibly  have  lost  India.  Australia  will, 
therefore,  be  the  first  country  which  the  Chinese  hordes 
will  invade.  The  North  of  Australia,  inhabited  in  great 
part  by  native  blacks  (I)  and  by  very  few  whites,  will  be 
easily  accessible.  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  will  offer  a 
free  entrance  to  the  invasion  of  Chinese  ships,  and  they 
w  ill  come  in  such  numbers  that  it  wall  be  very  difficult 
for  the  whites  to  prevent  their  rapid  approach." 

What  a  separated  Queensland  is  going  to  think  of  these 
proceedings,  or  how  a  Federation  Defence  Force  of  Aus- 
tralia is  going  to  tolerate  them,  M.  Shepard  does  not  say. 
He  appears  momentarily  to  have  forgotten  these  fac- 
tors in  the  problem.  His  Chinese  shiploads  are  to  spread 
themselves  by  thousands  over  the  land,  living  easily  on 
the  game  and  natural  herbage  of  the  country,  and  then 
establish  themselves  firmly  in  North  Australia. 

THEIR  INVASION   OF  AMERICA. 

Thence  they  will  spread  to  other  countries,  taking  first 
the  Pacific  Islands  and,  finally.  South  and  West  America, 
Already  in  California  there  is  a  nucleus  of  Chinese  occu- 
pation. The  25,000  Chinese  who  are  in  San  Francisco 
would  suffice  to  place  their  city  in  the  hands  of  their  in- 
vading compatriots.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  America,  occu- 
pied by  the  negro  question  and  other  internal  troubles, 
will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers  daily  j^ouring  in 
through  its  ports  of  entry,  and  the  Chinese  will  settle, 
like  a  pest  of  rabbits  or  a  swarm  of  locusts,  triumphantly 
destructive,  upon  modern  progress. 

What  part  M.  Shepard  proposes  to  assign  to  the 
navies  of  the  world  while  Chinese  junks  are  thus  travers- 
ing the  oceans  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 
He  makes  no  allusion  to  their  existence.  Presumably  he 
had  forgotten  it,  or  perhaps  the  wily  Chinese  w  ill  begin 
by  scuttling  all  our  ironclads. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FIRE-FLY. 

Lady  Blake,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
writes  in  Timehri,  the  quarterly  of  British  Guiana,  a 
paper  on  fire-flies  which  gives  a  very  extraordinary 
account  of  the  brilliance  of  the  fire-flies  in  the  tropics. 
She  certainly  succeeds  in  leaving  the  impression  of  the 
most  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  moonless  nights  in  the 
West  Indies,  wdien  mountain,  forest,  and  plain  are 
throbbing  with  lights  of  various  sizes  and  intensities, 
from  the  minute  fire-fly  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  to  the  splendid  "cucuyo"  or  fire-beetle  over  an 
inch  long  with  two  large  eye-like  lights  in  the  thorax  and 
in  the  abdomen  glowing  like  a  living  emerald. 

Creole  beauties  at  balls  in  Cuba  wear  fire-flies  in  their 
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hair  and  dresses  instead  of  diamonds,  and  the  first  French 
settlers  who  landed  at  Montreal  caught  multitudes  of 
fire-flies  and  tied  them  in  shining  festoons  before  the  altar 
where  the  blessed  sacrament  was  being  celebrated.  She 
quotes  extensively  from  Peter  Martyn's  account  of  the 
utilization  of  the  cucuyo,  or  fire-beetle,  as  an  extermina- 
tor of  mosquitoes.  In  addition  to  his  services  in  this  re- 
spect, he  is  employed  as  a  lamp  in  the  darkness.  He  says: 
"As  many  eyes  as  every  cucuius  openeth,  the  host  en- 
joy eth  the  light  of  so  many  candles;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spin,  sew,  weave  and  dance  b}^  the  light  of  the  flying  cu- 
cuius." 

AS   A   PRACTICAL   ILLUMINATOR. 

Lady  Blake  maintains  that  this  story  is  not  so  in- 
credible as  it  appears  to  us  at  a  distance.  She  says: 
"  Any  one  who  visits  the  West  Indies  can  easily  verify 
this  statement  for  themselves,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  native  Indians,  who  possess  neither  candles 
nor  lamps,  and  who  only  knew  torches  made  either  of 
some  light  wood  or  of  the  fibrous  interior  of  the  Dildo 
cactus,  often  availed  themselves  of  the  brilliant  beetles 
when  busy  after  night-fall  in  their  very  simple  domestic 
avocations.  Even  with  all  the  complicated  comforts  of 
the  present  day,  it  was  the  common  practice  of  members 
of  our  family,  when  entering  a  room  at  night,  to  catch  a 
fire-fly,  in  order  by  its  light,  to  find  the  match-box.  Gosse, 
who  during  his  residence  in  Jamaica  made  valuable  ob- 
servations on  fire-flies,  states  that  he  met  with  about 
fourteen  species  during  his  eighteen  months'  staj'  in  the 
Island." 

Lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  hasten  to  the  tropics 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  existence  illuminated  by 
fire-flies,  there  are  three  papers  in  Timehri  which  will 
moderate  the  ardor  of  his  desire  to  go  to  the  West  Indies. 
One  describes  parasites,  another  scale  and  other  parasiti- 
cal insects,  and  another  deals  with  a  similar  subject  in 
the  occasional  notes. 


A  DUTCH  VIEW  OF   THE    BOERS. 

The  most  important  ai'ticle  in  this  month's  issue  of 
Dc  Gicls  is  that  on  "  South  Africa,"  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Spruyt. 
"Till  quite  recently,  the  Dutch  took  little  or  no  interest 
in  South  African  affairs.  President  Burgers,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  Europe  in  187.5,  tried  hard  to  awaken 
the  conviction  that  South  Africa  might  become  a  Greater 
Holland,  as  North  America  has  become  a  Greater  Britain, 
but  in  vain.  But  later  events  have  proved  that  his  ideas 
of  the  future  were  not  so  chimerical  as  they  appeared  to 
most  men  at  the  time.  The  Transvaal  war — begun,  just 
at  the  right  moment,  with  a  clear  insight  into  the  position 
of  England  in  South  Africa,  which  redounds  to  the  lasting 
honor  of  Dr.  Jorissen,  the  statesman-like  councillor  of  the 
Boers — led,  after  a  series  of  victories,  to  the  restoration 
of  independence  to  the  Transvaal,  which,  since  that  time, 
bears  the  significant  name  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public." 

The  article  is,  in  substance,  a  review  of  an  interesting 
book  of  travel,  by  Hendrik  P.  N.  Miiller,  who,  reversing 
the  usual  procedure  of  travellers,  landed  at  Loren(jo  Mar- 
quis and  ended  up  with  Cape  Town.  Naturally,  perhaps, 
he  has  not  much  good  to  say  of  the  English.  "The  en- 
slavement of  most  of  them  to  strong  drink,  and  their  in- 
judicious treatment  of  the  natives,  are  points  in  which 
they  are  inferior  both  to  the  Boers  and  the  Portuguese." 
Elsewhere  we  hear  that  "English  philanthropy"  has  had 
so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  Natal  Kaffirs  as  to  render 
crimes  of  violence  terribly  common.  The  annexation  of 
the  Diamond  Fields  is  "a  shameless  piece  of  brigandage." 


BOER  LITERATURE. 

One  of  the  subjects  touched  on — and  one  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received^s  that  of 
t"he  popular  poetry  current  among  the  Boers.  The  re- 
viewer quotes  two  verses  of  Vat  jou  goecl  en  t)-ek\  Fereirciy 
Avhich,  rough  as  it  is,  has  the  true  lyric  ring  and  swing- 
about  it ;  and,  doubtless,  many  more  might  be  gathered  hy 
a  traveller  with  a  taste  for  such  things.  One  does  not 
readily  associate  poetry,  or  singing — save  that  of  the 
metrical  psalms — with  the  Boers  and  their  manj'  excellent 
qualities.  Is  "And  take  me  away  to  the  blue  water,'* 
quoted  by  Miss  Olive  Schreiner,  pne  of  those  Boer  "  Volk- 
slieder "  ?  The  point  of  view  of  the  following,  too,  may 
be  new  to  us: 

"The  African  Boer  is,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  school 
learning,  and  his  '  uncleanliness ' — which  is,  after  all,  not 
unnatural  in  a  country  so  poor  in  water — a  born  aristo- 
crat. Therefore  it  is  that  he  despises  the  vices  by  which, 
the  Englishman  and  the  Portuguese  seek,  each  after  his- 
own  fashion,  to  alleviate  the  monotony  of  existence  in. 
that  country.  This  eternal  sameness  is  no  hindrance  to- 
him  in  his  daily  life,  just  as  princes  have  a  great  power  of 
resistance  to  monotony  and  ennui.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  the  Boer  rules  the  native,  by  the  mere  notion  of 
moral  superiority  with  which  he  impresses  the  barbarian. 

A   STURDY    STOCK. 

"The  defects  with  which  the  Boer  is  reproached  are- 
mostl}'  'the  defects  of  his  virtues.'  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  he  declines  to  wear  out  his  body  by  excessive  toil, 
and  prefers  to  live  as  a  shepherd-prince,  in  modest  sim- 
plicity, rather  than  make  more  money  bj^  appl3nug  him- 
self to  agriculture.  But  it  is  time  that  the  ridiculous 
accusations  of  '  sloth '  and  '  love  of  comfort '  should  cease. 
It  is  no  sloth  that  we  must  meet  with  here,  but  an  idea  of 
life  such  as  the  ancients  had,  who  despised  manual  labor, 
in  so  far  as  it  dulls  the  mind  and  makes  the  body  sickly 
and  weak.  If  it  is  remarked  that  the  Boers  show  little 
of  the  intellectual  activity  which  accompanied  a  con- 
tempt for  manual  labor  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  former  are  a  people  in  their  ear- 
liest youth.  No  one  can  forecast  what  fruits  may  be 
produced  in  the  region  of  science  and  art  by  a  people 
whose  career — as  regards  physical  constitution  and  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  character — has  begun  so  brilliantly  as. 
that  of  our  African  kinsfolk." 


Bl-METALLISM    FOR   THE    MULTITUDE. 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  in  a  delightfully  lucid  if  not 
fully  orthodox  article  upon  the  new  Silver  Bill  of  the 
United  States,  gives  the  readers  of  the  Revue  des  Denote 
Mondes  a  dose  of  bi-metallism  palatable  enough  for  the 
idlest  diner-out.  Serious  people  may  agree  or  disagree ;  the 
most  frivolous  cannot  refuse  to  understand.  Of  course  there 
is  no  need  to  say  that  M.  de  Laveleye  is  as  thorough  going- 
a  bi-metallist  as  he  is  a  free-trader.  His  very  opening  para- 
graphs, gently  addressed  to  the  ordinary  public,  dispose, 
without  seeming  to  know  it,  of  a  favorite  argument  of  the 
mono-metallist. 

FLUCTUATIONS    IN    PRICES    INEVITABLE    ANYHOW. 

The  stock  objection  to  a  bi-metallic  standard  is  that  as 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  must  be  arbitrarily 
fixed,  and  subject  to  modification  from  time  to  time,  the 
man  who  contracts  a  debt  this  year  does  not  know  what 
he  renders  himself  liable  for  next  year.  Between  the 
time  of  borrowing  and  the  date  of  payment,  the  standard- 
value  of  gold  may  be  lowered  or  raised.  He  may  find, 
that  he  owes  less  or  more  than  he  thought.     Either  way. 
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lie  makes  a  contract  in  the  dark,  and  the  most  legitimate 
<;ommerce  becomes  a  speculation.  This  sounds  very  logi- 
cal ;  so  logical,  perhaps,  that  M.  de  Laveleye  passes  it 
by  without  any  allusion,  and  begins  at  the  next  stage 
of  the  discussion.  We  point  out  to  the  reader,  who  may 
not  chance  to  have  thought  of  it  before,  that  the  phenom- 
enon usually  called  a  depression  in  trade,  and  marked  by 
a  general  lowering  in  prices,  is  nothing  else  than  a  fluctu- 
ation in  the  standard  value  of  gold.  Countries  Avhich  re- 
fuse the  bi-metallic  standard  do  not  compare  it  theoreti- 
>cally  with  the  price  of  silver.  They  are  forced  none  the 
less  to  compare  it  practically  with  the  price  of  wheat  and 
house-rent.  The  speculative  nature  of  commerce  which 
is  conducted  upon  a  basis  of  credit  is,  therefore,  inevitable 
^nd  inherent,  no  less  to  the  present  state  of  things  than  to 
the  state  which  the  advocates  of  bi-metallism  desire  to 
bring  about.  No  power  on  earth  will  keep  the  value  of 
^old  stationary  while  the  supply  of  it  fluctuates;  only  in- 
;stead  of  hearing  that  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  to 
silver  has  altered,  we  hear  that  prices  have  gone  up  or 
down.  Every  cause  which  contributes  to  make  gold  plen- 
tiful sends  them  up;  every  cause  which  contributes  to 
make  gold  scarce,  sends  them  down. 

COINAGE   QUESTION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  argument  of  the  bi-metallist  is  that  the  speculative 
•character  of  credit  transactions  will,  therefore,  on  the 
"whole,  be  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  double  standard. 
To  enforce  it,  M.  de  Laveleye  tells — always  with  the  ease 
and  point  of  an  anecdote — the  history  of  the  monetary 
question  in  the  United  States.  To  say  that  one  pound  of 
gold  shall  be  worth  sixteen  pounds  of  silver  may  be  as 
arbitrary  as  to  say  that  one  egg  shall  be  worth  sixteen 
walnuts.  The  causes  which  bear  upon  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver  vary  no  less  than  those  which  tell  on  the 
production  of  eggs  and  walnuts.  Nevertheless,  if  eggs 
and  walnuts  were  tokens  of  exchange  in  the  place  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  argument  would  still  hold  good  that  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  scarcity  or  of  plenty  in  both  than 
there  is  one,  and  consequently  less  fluctuation  in  prices 
which  depend  ypon  them.  After  1816,  when  England 
adopted  a  gold  standard  and  drew  gold  to  herself  at  a 
moment  when  the  gold  mines  of  America  were  giving  a 
Teduced  yield,  the  result  was  a  scarcity  of  gold,  which 
caused  a  fall  in  prices,  and  consequent  monetary  crisis  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world.  After  1870,  when  Germany 
did  the  same,  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ceased 
throughout  the  Mints  of  the  Latin  Union,  the  result  was 
identical.  In  America,  a  gold  standard  was  adopted  in 
1873,  almost  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Senate  which 
voted  the  Bill  for  the  demonetization  of  silver  amid 
thousands  of  others  without  having  it  read.  The  effect 
was  disastrous.  The  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
sixty-five  millions,  has  less  money  in  circulation  than 
France,  with  a  population  of  thirty-nine  millions;  and  a 
long  continued  fall  in  prices  has  resulted  in  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  How  serious  the 
situation  is,  especially  for  land-owners  who  borrowed 
money  in  1873,  can  be  judged  by  this  one  item.  The  man 
who  contracted  a  debt  in  1873,  and  counted  upon  paying 
each  dollar  with  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  with  5  lbs.  of 
'Cotton,  is  obliged  now  to  give  1  1-2  bushels  of  wheat  or 
12  lbs.  of  cotton.  This  means  ruin  to  men  whose  margin 
was  small.  Hence,  the  many  efforts  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  United  States  to  rehabilitate 
jsilver. 

GOLD   AND   SILVER  HEMISPHERES   OF   TRADE. 

Hitherto,  in  M.  de  Laveleye's  opinion,  they  have  failed, 
"partly  from  want  of  a  frank  return  to  the  free  coinage 


of  silver,  partly  from  want  of  the  co-operation  of  Europe. 
But  even  sujjposing  the  depreciation  in  the  relative  value 
of  silver  to  gold  to  continue,  America  may  very  conceiv- 
ably become  a  country  in  which  silver  is  the  basis  of  legal 
payments.  Then,  in  all  trading  relations,  M.  de  Laveleye 
claims  that  countries  maintaining  a  gold  standard  will 
suffer  much  more  than  this.  In  commerce  with  Asia, 
China,  Japan,  Indo-'China,  etc.,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  great  advantage,  for  they  will  have  the  same 
monetary  basis.  "When  English  merchants  sell  their 
products  in  India  they  are  obliged  to  add  to  the  price  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  because  they  are 
paid  in  that  metal,  while  they  are  themselves  obliged  to 
pay  the  cost  of  production  in  gold."  Americans  on  the 
other  hand,  jjaying  the  cost  of  production  in  silver,  will 
be  rid  of  that  incumbrance  in  all  Eastern  trade.  The 
tendency  will  con.sequently  be  to  divide  the  world 
into  commercial  hemispheres,  of  which  one  will  have  a 
gold  currency  and  the  other  a  silver  currency;  and  as 
America  will  be  the  trading  center  of  the  silver  hemi- 
sphere, she  will  not  lose  by  the  development. 

BI-METALLISM    FOR    FREE     TRADE. 

Finally,  M.  de  Laveleye  jioints  out  that  the  struggle 
for  gold  which  follows  a  gold  currency,  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful by  one  of  two  methods.  The  country  which  wants 
gold  must  raise  its  bank-rate,  or  get  the  balance  of  trade 
on  its  side  by  rasing  its  customs  duties.  A  rise  in  the 
bank-rate  falls  on  the  national  trade,  a  rise  in  customs 
duties  falls  on  foreign  trade.  ]S^aturall3^  therefore,  the 
tendency  is  to  put  on  higher  and  higher  duties.  The  results, 
if  a  gold  currency  is  persisted  in,  will  be  economic  even 
without  quarter.  The  McKinley  bill  shows  what  Amer- 
ica is  ready  for,  but  the  McKinley  Bill  has  not  given 
unmixed  satisfaction.  America  is  preparing  to  hold  out 
once  more  the  olive  branch  of  bi-metallism.  If  England 
rejects  it,  England  will  suffer  most  in  the  commercial  era 
of  the  future;  and  she  will  deserve  to  suffer,  for  her  gold 
currency  has  done  all  the  mischief. 


LOVE  AS  A  LAW  OF  PROGRESS. 
It  is  not  as  a  sentiment  but  as  an  imperious  natural 
instinct  that  M.  Charles  Richet  treats  this  well-worn  and 
eternally  interesting  theme,  in  a  "Study  of  General  Psy- 
chology," which  he  contributes  to  the  Eevue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  March  1st.  Nor  is  the  epithet  "general"  out 
of  place.  His  scope  includes  the  writing  of  love  in  nature, 
animals,  and  man. 

THE   AIM   OF   LIFE   IS   TO   LIVE. 

What  strikes  the  students  of  living  creatures  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  to  live.  The  whole  organization  is  an 
elaborate  protection  against  death.  Every  individual  is 
provided  to  this  end  with  instincts  of  repulsion  and 
attraction.  Pain,  disgust  and  fear  are  the  three  tutelary 
sentiments  of  repulsion.  Pain  is  the  sentinel  of  life  ;  it 
warns  of  injury.  Without  it  and  its  fellows,  life  would 
be  literally  impossible.  Nor  could  life  continue  without 
the  instincts  of  attraction.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
desire  to  breathe  and  feed.  The  desire  to  breathe  is  so 
imperious  that  it  must  on  pain  of  death  be  constantly 
satisfied.  There  is  no  other  sentiment  so  powerful .  The 
desire  to  feed,  though  intermittent  in  its  action,  is  scarcely 
less  strong.  The  two  desires  essential  to  every  living 
organism  have  become  mechanical  in  their  action  and 
irresistible.  Evidently,  if  they  were  not,  humanity  would 
long  since  have  disappeared.  The  instincts  of  repulsion 
and  attraction  may  be  the  cause  or  the  result  of  exist- 
ence. Their  object  is  evidently  the  conservation  of 
life.     If  nature  has  an  aim  w^e  may  then  surely  say  that 
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this  is  her  aim,  to  ensure  the  life  of  her  children.  Their 
suffering  matters  little.  It  is  for  the  continuance  of  life 
that  she  cares.  And  on  this  hypothesis  it  is  easy,  in  view 
of  the  differing  conditions  of  the  earth,  to  unders1;and  the 
infinite  diversity  of  living  species.  In  order  that  the  sum 
of  life  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  animals  adapted  to  every  element. 

"so  CAREFUL  OF  THE  TYPE,  SO  ^ARELESS  OF  THE 
SINGLE  LIFE." 

The  next  conclusion  which  science  justifies,  is  that  the 
conservation  of  the  species  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  conservation  of  the  individual.  It  is  evident 
that  the  first  could  not  be  achieved  without  some  regard  for 
the  second  ;  but  in  many  instances  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion is  the  act  of  death.  The  law  prevails,  of  course, 
largely  in  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  the  same  with  many 
insects.  In  more  developed  animals,  including  man, 
though  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  not  so  rapid,  the  law 
is  the  same.  When  the  parents  have  produced  and  reared 
their  young,  old  age  and  death  remove  them,  and  the 
young  in  their  turn  begin  to  play  their  part  and  die. 
"  Place  for  the  young  ! "  This  is  the  law  of  nature.  It  is 
like  a  race  of  which  we  can  but  half  see  the  goal,  for  co- 
incidently  with  the  tendency  to  the  life  of  the  species 
there  is  the  no  less  powerful  tendency  to  the  death.  Can 
we  see  beyond  ?  Can  we  tell  why  life  should  be  so  in- 
tense upon  our  planet  ?  Alas,  no !  No  one  can  tell.  We 
look  on  at  phenomena  which  seem  to  reveal  an  immense 
effort  toward  a  maximum  of  life  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  species,  but  we  know  nothing  more.  Still  there 
are  many  of  us  who  will  find  with  M.  Richet  that  "it  is 
something  to  have  discerned  among  the  operations  of 
nature  the  tendency  at  once  so  blind  and  so  perspicuous 
toward  the  development  of  life.  If  we  cannot  know  why 
Nature  desires  life,  at  least  we  .know  that  she  desires  it, 
and  that  she  has  found  the  means  to  make  sure  of  it." 

REPRODUCTION  AS  ESSENTIAL   TO   THE   WHOLE   AS 
NUTRITION   TO   THE   INDIVIDUAL. 

The  lines  of  all  Richet's  argument  are  by  this  time 
apparent.  What  food  is  to  the  individual,  reproduction 
is  to  the  type.  The  instinct  is  thei'efore  present  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  in  every  organism.  As  with 
breathing  and  feeding,  the  higher  the  organism,  the 
more  conscious  the  exercise  of  it.  The  cabbage  feeds 
upon  the  material  which  it  finds  in  the  soil  of  the  field 
or  garden.  So  far  as  we  know  anything  about  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  too  mechanical  to  be  conscious,  yet  there  is  a 
preference  for  one  sort  of  soil  over  another.  The  man 
feeds  upon  the  cabbage,  but  it  is  with  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  act,  and  his  preference  for  one  kind  of  cabbage 
over  another  is  infinitely  varied  by  the  action  of  con- 
sciousness carried  to  a  degree  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  intelligence.  By  the  exercise  of  intelligence  he  cooks 
his  cabbage.  The  German  turns  it  to  sauerkraut,  the  Irish- 
man to  kaulkannon.  All  this  is  the  luxury  of  conscious- 
ness. The  essential  law  is  for  him  the  same  as  for  the 
cabbage.  The  simile  holds  good  with  the  phenomenon 
of  reproduction.  Whether  it  be  accompanied  by  com- 
plete consciousness  as  in  the  case  of  man,  or  by  rudimen- 
tary consciousness  as  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  or  by 
total  unconsciousness  as  in  the  inferior  animals  and 
plants,  matters  very  little.  Reproduction  is  the  law  for 
all,  only  "in  proportion  as  the  intelligence  develops,  the 
function  coincides  with  the  consciousness  of  the  function, 
and  a  profound  sentiment  tal^es  birth.  It  is  love.  Love 
is,  therefore,  .so  to  speak,  like  intelligence  itself,  a  luxury 
among  natural  phenomena.  The  species  can  be  perpetu- 
ated without  intelligence  and  without  love," 
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M.  Richet  devotes  a  couple  of  sections  of  his  article  to 
the  proof  and  illustration  of  this  point,  tracing  the  process 
of  reproduction  up,  from  grade  to  grade,  of  plants,  animal- 
culae,  and  reptile  to  the  higher  animals.  First,  the  sim- 
ple process  of  sub-division,  then  the  union  of  male  and 
female  cells  in  this  same  organism,  then  the  mutual 
search  of  the  male  and  female  cells  in  separate  but  scarce- 
ly conscious  organisms.  Finally,  little  by  little,  in  the 
reptiles,  in  birds,  and  above  all,  in  mammiferous  animals, 
intelligence  appears,  and  with  intelligence,  love.  By  the 
wars  of  the  species,  Nature  has  secured  the  death  of  the 
individual ;  by  the  loves  of  the  individuals,  she  has  secured 
the  life  of  the  species.  There  is  no  exception  to  her  laws, 
the  amoeba  and  the  poet  are  alike  parts  of  one  great 
scheme. 

Where  does  unconsciousness  end  and  consciousness 
begin  — where  do  instinct  and  intelligence  meet  ?  M. 
Richet  does  not  answer  the  question  that  he  asks.  He 
only  suggests  that,  generally  speaking,  the  animal  wha 
courts  his  mate  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  his 
fathers  have  done  for  generations,  even  though  that 
manner  involve  elaborate  and  complicated  acts,  may  be 
said  to  be  acting  from  instinct.  From  this  point  of  view 
of  the  species  he  does  usually  well.  The  man  who  courts 
his  individualized  mate  in  a  manner  individual  to  himself, 
is  acting  probably  from  intelligence.  In  its  result  upon 
the  species  his  action  is  often  less  right  than  that  of  the 
animal.  Social  considerations,  personal  ambitions,  a 
thousand  artificial  elements  with  which  nature  has  little 
to  do,  are  introduced  into  the  problem.  Physical  and 
intellectual  qualities  are  too  often  neglected.  And  yet,  M. 
Richet  asks,  Who  knows  whether  the  future  of  man  does 
not  depend  mainly  on  the  amelioration  of  the  race  ?  In- 
directly, therefore,  he  leaves  it  to  be  understood,  it  de- 
pends on  the  training  and  development  of  our  capacity 
for  love. 


JOURNALISM  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  the  GirVs  Own  Paper  Mr.  Holden  Pike  writes  on 
"Young  Women  as  Journalists."  He  does  not  like  the 
idea  of  girls  being  reporters : 

Supposing  the  young  woman  to  be  mistress  of  all 
necessary  accomplishments,  she  will  still  have  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  quite  seemly  for  an  unprotected  girl 
to  travel  about  London  or  a  great  town  in  the  evening 
until  after  midnight.  The  work  also  has  to  be  done  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  We  have  seen  such  a  girl  at  work,  and 
one  who  was  apparently  well  fitted  for  what  she  was 
about,  but  we  sympathized  with  her  in  i-egard  to  the  hard- 
ships of  her  lot  while  we  could  not  but  admire  her 
courage.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  girl  reporter  has 
to  assume  a  bold  mien  when,  with  her  note-book,  she  takes 
her  place  at  a  table  among  perhaps  a  dozen  men,  on 
whose  province  she  is  encroaching.  It  is  not  an  occasion 
which  tends  to  the  development  of  feminine  graces  ;  and 
this  will  be  as  fully  realized  by  the  girl  herself  as  by 
those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

But  leaving  reporting  on  one  side,  he  says: 

A  great  deal  of  the  most  effective  work  done  on  our 
newspapers  has  been  done  by  women;  and,  could  it  be 
told,  the  public  would  to-day  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  of  the  total  is  still  done  by  them. 

Everything  depends,  first,  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  turned  out;  and,  secondly,  on  the  worker's  industry. 
As  regards  success  and  methods  of  procedure,  several 
misapprehensions  need  to  be  corrected.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread   notion    that    the  only    indispensable  things  are 
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genius  and  "introductions."  While,  however,  genius  is 
always  to  be  coveted,  and  its  possessor  always  to  be  con- 
gratulated, there  is  perhaps  no  calling  in  which  hard,  per- 
severing toil  in  face  of  difficulties  and  frequent  dis- 
appointments is  so  necessary  as  in  journalism.  Then,  in 
the  matter  of  competent  contributors,  what  conmion- 
sense  editor  cares  a  pin  about  introductions  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  ?  All  the  introduction  that  he  requires 
is  that  of  effective  work,  good  articles  being  far  more 
weighty  arguments  with  him  than  the  most  persuasive 
words  of  interested  friends.  Ask  the  most  successful 
journalists  of  the  day  who  "  introduced  "  them,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  introduced  themselves.  New 
writers  of  merit  are  always  cordially  welcomed  into  the 
ranks;  but  then  they  must  really  possess  abilities,  and 
not  be  mere  ambitious  aspirants,  of  whom  there  are  great 
numbers. 

Hence,  in  making  her  calculations,  the  girl  who  aspires 
to  journalism  should  realize  that  the  profession  is  already 
very  much  overcrowded.  While  so  much  depends  upon 
temperament  and  outward  circumstances,  we  should 
always  hesitate  before  recommending  any  girl,  whose 
livelihood  depended  upon  her  own  efforts,  to  risk  embark- 
ing on  what,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  likely  to 
prove  a  very  precarious  enterprise. 


INVENTION    AND   THE    PATENT   SYSTEM. 
Three  articles  i-elating  to  invention  appear  this  month 
in  the  magazines.      The  most  carefully  prepared  one  is, 
perhaps,  that  on  the  "United  States  Patent  System,"  by 
Mr.  James  Shepard,  in  the  New  England  Magazine. 

THE   AMERICAN    SYSTEM. 

The  American  patent  system  had  its  foundation  in  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the 
"  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries."  In  pursuance  of  the  powers  granted  to 
it  in  the  Constitution,  Congress  passed  on  April  10,  1790, 
the  first  patent  act.  This  act  was  inspired  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
American  patent  system. 

The  present  system  of  granting  patents  dates  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836.  Mr.  Shepard  names 
seven  requisites  of  patentability,  chief  among  which  are 
the  following  : 

The  first  is  that  something  shall  have  been  invented — 
an  unknown  thing  made  known  ;  second,  the  thing  in- 
vented shall  be  new  and  useful.  By  "useful  "is  meant 
"not  harmful."  The  third  requisite  of  patentability  re- 
lates to  the  subject-matter  invented,  which  may  be  any 
art,  machine,  manufacture  or  composition  of  matter. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  requirements  are  that  the  subject- 
matter  shall  not  have  been  previously  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country,  or  have  been  patented  or  described 
in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country. 
The  steps  which  applicants  must  take  in  order  to 
obtain  a  patent  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  following  figures  may  serve  to  indicate  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  business  of  the  Patent  Depai^tment  since 
the  present  system  went  into  operation  in  July,  1836. 
During  the  last  half  of  that  year  onlj^  97  patents 
were  granted.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1890,  10,713 
were  issued.  The  total  number  of  patents  granted  since 
July,  1836,  has  reached  442,090.  In  1836  eight  persons 
constituted  the  entire  working  force  of  the  Patent  Office. 
At  present  nearly  600  persons  are  employed  directly  in 
this  department.     Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  sufficient 


room,  help  and  money,  says  Mr.  Shepard,  the  Patent 
Office  was  never  before  in  so  good  condition  as  it  is 
to-day. 

THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  REGARDING  PATENTS. 

Mr.  Levin  H.  Campbell  reviews  briefly,  in  the  Magazine 
of  American  History,  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  jjertaining  to  the  incorporation  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  clause  bestowing  upon  Congress  the 
power  of  granting  patents.  In  none  of  the  i:)lans  for  a 
Constitution,  as  originally  submitted,  was  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  power  to  grant  patents.  The  first  resolution 
to  this  end  was  made  by  James  Madison,  of  Virginia, 
nearly  three  months  after  the  Convention  had  been  in 
session.  On  the  same  day  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  also  introduced  a  similar  proposition.  These 
propositions  were  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  committee 
to  which  they  were  referred,  and  later  by  the  Convention, 
and  finall}^,  after  modifications,  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

THE   FUTURE   CONDITIONS   OF  INVENTION. 

One  of  the  chief  discouragements  to  inventive  progress, 
says  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  the  Cosmoj)olitan  magazine 
for  April,  is  "the  hindrance  imposed  by  the  existence  of 
inferior  methods  for  accomplishing  work  of  the  same  class 
to  which  improved  means  would  apply."  Should  horses 
be  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  an  epidemic,  for 
instance,  he  says,  "we  should  likely  gain  in  a  decade  the 
advantages  which  otherwise  might  demand  a  centuf y  for 
their  realization."  The  suppression  of  valuable  patents 
by  great  corporations  like  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  sleeping  and  drawing-room  car  companies  is 
another  discouragement  to  inventive  progress.  Such  cor- 
porations are  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the  improvement 
of  their  service.  In  the  United  States  inventive  genius  is 
less  hampered  by  restrictions  than  in  Europe. 


ANOTHER  PRACTICAL  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

Following  up  the  interview  which  The  Review  of 
Reviews  published  last  month  with  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Help  publishes  this  month  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  who,  together  with  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  will  repre- 
sent the  front  Opposition  Bench  in  the  Royal  Commission 
on  questions  at  issue  between  employers  and  employed. 
Mr.  Mundella  begins  his  social  programme  by  declaring 
that  he  believes  the  social  question  will  be  more  easily 
solved  in  England  than  in  any  other  countr}'  in  the 
world.  The  great  feature  which  dominates  the  whole  of 
his  proposals  is  education.  You  can  make  anything  out 
of  the  child  ;  you  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  grown-up 
person.     His  proposals  are  summarized  below  : 

1 .  Take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  child,  and  compel  the 
parents  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities. 

2.  Assist  the  parents  in  educating  the  child  by  giving  it 
free  the  best  education  that  can  be  procured,  including 
modern  languages  and  drawing. 

3.  Establish  cheap  and  accessible  intermediate  schools 
in  every  town  and  in  every  country  area  where  a  first- 
class  education  can  be  had  for  £5  a  year. 

4.  Free  children  from  labor  until  they  are  twelve,  and 
raise  the  half-time  age  to  fourteen. 

5.  Follow  the  German  example,  and  provide  continua- 
tion schools,  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  scholars  after 
leaving  school,  and  training  the  blind. 

6.  Feed  starving  scholars,  if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of 
the  State. 

7.  Pass  the  Eight-Hour  Miners'  Bill. 
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8.  Promote  industrial  arbitration,  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  holding  strike  inquests  when 
an  industrial  dispute  produces  an  extensive  dislocation  of 
industry. 

9.  Free  the  land  so  as  to  make  it  as  easy  to  transfer 
an  acre  as  a  watch,  increase  allotments,  and  develop  the 
yeomanry. 

10.  Promote  temperance  reform. 

11.  Establish  a  progressive  income  tax  after  the  Swiss 
method,  and  levy  heavy  death  duties  on  realized  capital. 


HOW   THEY    SEIZED   THE    LAND   OF   OPHIR. 

The  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  occupied  by 
a  very  interesting  paper  by  Sir  John  Willoughby,  Bart., 
■who  commanded  the  expedition  which  has  occupied 
Mashonaland  on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany.    Sir  John  says  of  the  country : 

"From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  possesses  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  the  most  perfect  grazing  for  innumerable  herds  of  cat- 
tle.    The  products  it  gives  to  the  natives  prove  that  the 


soil,  with  a  more  elaborate  system  of  ploughing  than  is 
represented  by  their  rude  scratching  with  a  primitive 
hoe,  would  produce  almost  anything  ;  the  scenery  is 
lovely,  and  the  climate  healthy  enough  to  cause  endless 
grumbling  among  the  medical  officers  at  their  misplaced 
energy  in  coming  to  a  country  where  men  never  fall  sick. 
Finally,  all  the  experts  attached  to  the  expedition  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  Mashonaland  repre- 
sented one  of  the  three  great  gold  ai'eas  in  the  world, 
with  prospects  far  exceeding  previous  anticipation." 

The  following  is  his  summary  of  the  first  earnest  work 
of  the  Chartered  Company  : 

"  Thus  we  have  as  the  result  of  one  year's  work,  a  mag- 
nificent country  occupied,  forts  built,  and  excellent  com- 
munication by  a  good  wagon-road,  440  miles  in  extent, 
established  ;  140  miles  of  railway  and  480  miles  of  tele- 
graph laid  down,  and  the  right  to  a  further  200,000  square 
miles  of  fine  territory  conceded.  This  is  no  bad  record 
for  a  twelvemonth's  work,  and  one  that  augurs  well,  I 
think,  for  the  future  prospects  of  all  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  company,  especiallly  as  a  good  and  cheap 
coast  route  from  Mashonaland  has  now  been  discovered. 

"Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the  effects  of  the 
government  policy  in  granting  the  charter  have  been 
twofold  : 

"1.  To  secure  'Fairest  Africa'  to  England:  for  had 
it  not  been  for  the  prompt  action  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
these  lands  would  have  been  annexed  by  the  Boers,  the 
Portuguese,  or  the  Germans. 

"2.  To  bring  the  blessings  of  hope,  peace  and  security 
to  the  natives,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  our 
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pioneer  force,  were  compelled,  by  fear  of  the  Matabele 
on  the  one  side  and  of  Gouveia,  the  half-caste  Portuguese 
slave-owner,  on  the  other,  to  live  like  crows  in  the  inac 
cessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountain  and  kopies." 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

No  magazine  editor  who  really  edits  can  live  a  life  of 
sloth  or  ease.  Gen.  Lloyd  Bryce,  editor  of  the  North 
American  Rei'ieu\  is  one  of  the  New  York  editors  whose 
time  and  strength  are  given  most  earnestly  and  fully  to 
their  profession.  Highly  connected,  widely  acquainted, 
prominent  in  social  and  political  life,  familiar  with  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  residence, 
Mr.  Bryce  might  easily  fill  all  his  time  with  engagements 
.and  occupations  far  less  arduous  than  those  of  the  editor  at 
his  desk  of  toil.  But  none  of  these  allurements  tempt  him 
.away  from  the  vigilance  and  industry  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  No)-th  American  Review 
that  live,  fresh,  and — in  a  good  sense  of  the  word — sensa- 
tional periodical  that  all  the  world  knows  it  to  be.  A  month 
is  a  short  interval  when  the  contents  of  a  magazine  are  to 
be  determined  upon.  Each  successive  number  is  a  new 
problem  involving  infinite  possible  permutations,  which 
the  editor  must  work  out  for  himself.  Mr.  Bryce  plans 
«very  number  of  the  North  American  Review  as  a  general 
would  plan  the  strategy  of  a  battle,  or  as  a  skillful  chess- 
player would  study  out  his  moves.  The  Nineteenth  Century 
or  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  a  comparatively  leisurely 
affair.  Each  in  its  way  is  a  timely  product,  but  neither 
ever  bears  the  marks  of  white  heat  or  double  quick 
jnarching. 

In  some  months  the  world's  movement  permits  Mr.  Bryce 
to  make  his  plan  of  operations  quite  complete  a  number 
■of  days  in  advance  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Review 
upon  the  news  stands  ;  and  programmes  of  a  tentative 
sort  are  always  made  out  for  two  or  three  months  in 
advance.  But  all  these  hypothetical  combinations  of 
articles  are  subject  to  radical  shiftings,  postponements, 
and  substitutions,  if  events  make  such  changes  desirable. 
Publishers  will  understand  how  expeditiously  Mr.  Bryce 
manages  these  things  when  it  is  said  that  important 
articles — written  to  order  at  the  last  moment — are  some- 
times received  only  a  few  hours  before  going  to  press.  It 
is  occasionally  complained  that  the  North  American  Re- 
view ought  to  be  more  carefully  printed,  and  that  it  comes 
short  of  being  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  printer's  art. 
But  Mr.  Bryce  would  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  soul 
is  preferable  to  the  body,  and  that  the  essential  matter  is 
of  more  consequence  than  the  mere  outward  form..  He 
prefers  to  be  able  to  hold  the  Review  open  to  the  latest 
possible  moment  for  the  insertion  of  the  timeliest  possible 
article,  rather  than  to  go  to  press  three  weeks  sooner  and 
secure  more  pleasing  mechanical  results. 

Gen.  Bryce  is  a  Democrat.  His  predecessor,  the  late 
Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  was  a  Republican.  They  had  been 
college  friends  together  at  Oxford.  Their  tastes  and 
sympathies  seem  to  have  been  strongly  similar,  and  their 
close  friendship  lasted  through  Mr.  Rice's  short,  though 
conspicuous,  career.  Mr.  Bryce  had  been  elected  to  the 
Eiftieth  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  from  a  New 
York  district.  Mr.  Rice  had  also  been  in  New  York  poli- 
tics, and  had  been  defeated  after  a  gallant  contest  for  a 
seat  in  Congress,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  a  New  York  district,  and  having  been  defeated, 
as  he  claimed,  by  election  frauds  practised  by  his  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Rice,  having  failed  to  attain  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, was  given  the  highly  distinguished  position  of  Min- 
ister at  St.  Petersburg,  but  died  just  as  he  was  starting 
to  that  field.     It  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  a 


majority  interest  in  the  North  American  Review  to  his 
friend.  Gen.  Bryce,  and  had  designated  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor. It  is  both  curious  and  interesting  to  know  the 
fact  that  so  pronounced  a  young  Republican  politician  as 
Mr.  Rice  should  willingly  bestow  upon  so  pronounced  a 
young  Democratic  politician  as  Mr.  Bryce  the  control 
and  editorship  of  the  periodical  admitted  by  all  to  be  the 
one  most  conspicuously  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
American  public  affairs,  and  that  Mr.  Bryce  should  enter 
upon  and  continue  in  Mr.  Rice's  methods  and  policies  so 
consistently  that  nobody  could  well  observe  any  deflec- 
tion or  difference.  It  is  saying  much  for  both  of  these 
gentlemen — but  no  more  than  the  truth  fully  warrants — 
to  say  that  both  of  them  have  shown  a  fine  independence 
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of  all  factional  or  sectional  spirit,  and  have  made  the 
Revieiv  national  in  a  broad  sense. 

It  is  complained  sometimes  that  our  leading  reviews  are 
not  creditable  to  the  scholarship  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  are  not  comparable  for  dignity  or  for  literary  merit 
with  the  old  North  American  Revieiv^  as  it  was  before  the 
war.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  contributions  now 
usually  appearing  in  the  North  American  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  those  that  appeared  in  its  pages  a  gen- 
eration or  more  ago,  either  as  finished  and  leisurely  con- 
tributions to  literature,  or  as  solid  and  profound  political 
disquisitions,  any  more  than  the  pleasant  .and  striking, 
but  brief  and  off-hand,  essays  that  now  appear  in  the 
Forum  are  comparable  with  the  long  and  thoroughly- 
studied  articles  that  appeared  some  fifteen  years  or  more 
ago  in  the  now  defunct  International  Review.  But  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  blame  Mr.  Bryce  or  Mr.  Metcalf 
for  literary  and  journalistic  conditions  which  belong  to 
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the  times,  and  which  editors  must  either  accept  or  else  go 
promptly  out  of  the  business  of  editing.  The  American 
public  in  this  decade  is  not  in  the  mood  for  elaborate  and 
studied  disquisitions,  and  unquestionably  it  cares  more 
for  the  occasional  brief  utterances  and  frank  opinions  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  generation  than  it 
does  for  the  reflections  or  criticisms  of  philosophers  and 
scholars. 

Gen.  Bryce  has  various  special  qualifications  for  his  work. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  his  own  very  extensive 
personal  acquaintance,  supplemented  as  it  is  by  Mr. 
Rice's  no  less  extensive  personal  acquaintance,  to  which 
Mr.  Bryce  has  fallen  heir.  The  larger  part  of  the  North 
American  Review  is  made  up  of  articles  written,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  editor,  by  men  whom  the  editor  selects 
for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  the  selection  is  made  because 
the  public  is  interested  in  a  man,  and  sometimes  because 
the  public  is  interested  in  a  theme.  But  it  is  in  any  case 
the  editor's  business  to  divine  what  would  instruct,  or 
please,  or  attract  the  public  at  a  given  moment.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  North  American  is  regarded 
by  more  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  once  the 
highest  and  the  most  impartial  platform  upon  which  cur- 
rent public  issues  can  be  discussed,  than  is  any  other  mag- 
azine or  review.  It  is  the  one  serious  periodical  that 
can  be  found  in  reading-rooms  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory, and  in  every  town  or  village  that  possesses  a  read- 
ing-room. It  is  especially  influential  in  the  States  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  that  constitute  the  great  heart  of  the 
American  republic.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  politicians  of 
both  the  great  parties  and  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  more  likely  to  read  the  North  American  than  any 
other  periodical.  Its  pages  are  as  open  to  Speaker  Reed 
as  they  are  to  ex-Speaker  Carlisle.  It  allows  Mr.  Blaine 
to  defend  the  American  tariff  system,  and  it  gives  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Mills  equal  opportunity  to  attack  the 
system.  It  is  open  to  every  shade  of  opinion — upon  the 
Silver  question,  for  example— provided  that  shade  of 
opinion  is  represented  by  the  person  really  and  duly  quali- 
fied to  appear  in  its  behalf. 

The  North  American  does  not  mean  to  turn  a  cold 
shoulder  upon  the  great  army  of  volunteer  contributors, 
and  Gen.  Bryce  is  a  careful  reader  of  manuscripts  offered 
by  persons  not  among  the  corps  of  regular  or  occasional  con- 
tributors. He  believes  in  the  recognition  of  new  writers, 
where  actual  timeliness  coincides  with  high  merit  ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  so  influential  a  review  can 
print  only  twelve  or  •fifteen  contributions  each  month, 
and  that  it  must  meet  the  wants  of  various  representa- 
tive elements  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  new  and  untried 
writers  can  hardly  expect  that  experienced  writers,  who 
speak  with  authority,  and  whose  views  and  utterances 
are  always  in  demand,  should  be  thrown  aside  for  the 
mere  sake  of  giving  the  new  comers  their  turn. 

To  the  uninitiated,  nothing  would  seem  easier  than  for 
the  editor  of  a  rich  and  powerful  periodical  to  buy  twelve 
or  fifteen  essays  a  month,  and  have  his  printer  jnit  them 
in  type  and  stitch  them  together.  There  are  probably 
seven  or  eight  out  of  every  teij  readers  of  a  periodical 
like  the  North  American  Review  who  suppose,  without 
doubt,  that  they  could  do  this  business  rather  better  than 
the  editor  himself  does  it.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that 
to  plan  the  magazine,  choose  the  writers,  and  bring  to- 
gether the  final  product — fortuitously  though  the  thing 
may  sometimes  seem  to  be  done — is  really  a  task  requir- 
ing much  higher  constructive  ability  than  the  creation  of 
almost  any  one  of  the  individual  articles  of  which  the 
magazine  is  composed. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  not  only  an  editor,  but  he  is  also  the  author 


of  a  number  of  novels,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  revie^v 
articles ;  and  he  had  made  a  decided  reputation  as  a. 
contributor  to  the  North  American  Revieiv  before  he 
became  its  editor.  He  has  shown  himself  conversant  with, 
many  subjects,  and  in  his  writing  there  is  always  made 
obvious  the  advantages  derived  by  him  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  municipal  and  state  as  well  as  in  federal  poli- 
tics, and  from  wide  travel  and  much  study  of  European. 
and  Latin- American  affairs. 

Gen.  Bryce  is  still  a  young  man.  He  was  born  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  in  1851  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesqit  College  at  George- 
town and  afterward  in  Professor  Anthon's  school  in  New 
York.  After  some  experience  of  travel  and  art  study  on. 
the  Continent  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  remained  as  a  student  for  some  years,  and  where  he 
received  first  the  B.A.  and  then  the  M.A.  degree.  Sub- 
sequently he  studied  law  in  Columbia  College.  He  held 
the  position  of  paymaster-general  of  New  York  on_ 
Governor  Hill's  staff  until  he  entered  national  politics. 
He  served  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  from  the  Seventh 
New  York  district,  and  gave  special  attention  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  advocacy  of  New  York  harbor  improvement 
and  various  other  timely  reforms.  He  was  married  some 
years  ago  to  Miss  Edith  Cooper,  the  daughter  of  Ex- 
Mayor  Edward  Cooper,  and  granddaughter  of  that  dis- 
tinguished New  Yorker  and  philanthropist,  the  late 
Peter  Cooper,  concerning  whose  philanthropic  views  and 
methods  Mr.  Bryce  writes  an  important  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Review.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryce 
which  accompanies  this  sketch  is  made  from  a  recent 
photograph,  and  is  a  fairly  good  likeness. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  venerable  periodical  which  has  sa 
remarkably  renewed  its  youth  in  recfent  years  may  be  of 
interest.  The  first  number  of  the  North  American  Reviem 
appeared  in  Boston  in  May  1815,  its  editor  being  Mr. 
William  Tudor.  It  was  a  quarterl}^,  and  was  in  some 
respects  similar  in  form  and  method  to  the  Quarterly 
Revieia^  then  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  fame  in  the 
mother  country.  But  the  new  periodical  was  to  be  dis- 
tinctively American  in  its  character,  and  was  to  lead  the 
waj^  to  a  more  vigorous  life  in  American  literature.  Mr. 
Tudor  was  soon  succeeded  as  editor  by  Mr.  Willard 
Phillips,  who  was  assisted  by  Jared  Sparks,  then  a  divin- 
ity student  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Sparks  was  in  fact  the 
working  editor  until  May,  1819.  Incidentally  it  maj^  be 
remarked  that  it  was  in  the  number  for  September,  1817, 
that  William  Cullen  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis,"  a  poem 
which  marked  an  epoch  in  American  literature,  first 
appeared.  Indeed,  the  Revieiv  was  fortunate  from  the 
very  first  in  that  it  numbered  among  its  contributors 
the  most  scholarly  and  noted  American  writers  of  the 
day,  men  who  strove  to  give  American  form  and  spirit  to 
our  letters,  while  yet  the  tone  of  culture  was  distinctly 
English  and  European  In  1819,  Mr.  Edward  Everett, 
then  a  professor  of  Gi-eek  at  Harvard,  and  rapidly  attain- 
ing fame,  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Revierv., — a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  j^ear  1823.  His 
editorship  was  conspicuously  able,  and  the  Review  was 
accordingly  advanced  in  position  and  character.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1824,  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  who  had  formerly  been 
assistant  editor,  and  whose  name  justly  holds  an  honored 
place  among  American  historians  and  men  of  letters, 
assumed  the  full  editorship  and  remained  at  this  post 
until  April,  1830. 

It  was  in  July,  1830,  that  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
Edward  Everett's  brother,  became  the  responsible  head 
of  the  Review^  and  his  official  connection  continued  until 
January,    1836.     Under  his  editorship  the  pages  of  the 
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Review  contained  many  articles  by  such  writers  as 
George  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  the  Peabody 
brothers,  and  other  Americans  of  distinction  as  writers. 
The  next  editorial  period,  that  of  183(3-42,  belongs  to  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  another  distinguished 
American  historian,  under  whose  wise  administration  the 
Review  grew  in  strength  and  public  favor.  At  this  time 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  began  to  be  a  frequent  contributor. 
Professor  Francis  Bowen,  of  Harvard  College,  entered 
upon  his  career  as  editor  in  1842,  and  held  the  position  for 
ten  years,  when  in  1853  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  who  also  served  through  a  round  decade. 
Both  these  editors  were  men  of  varied  gifts  and  highly 
cultivated  literary  tastes.  Dr.  Peabody,  in  1863,  was  dis- 
posed to  see  the  Review  pass  into  younger  hands,  and  so 
he  relinquished  his  work  in  favor  of  Mr.  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  January,  1864.  Through  all  these  editorial 
administrations  the  Review  held  its  position  and  enrolled 
among  its  contributors  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation.  In 
1868  Professor  Norton  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Professor  Gurney,  who  remained  as  Mr.  Lowell's  asso- 
ciate for  a  year  or  two,  when  the  Review  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  the  grandson  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  himself  an  historian  whose  recent  work  has 
given  him  the  certainty  of  high  and  permanent  fame. 
Mr.  Adams  invited  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  become 
his  assistant,  and  the  Review  remained  in  their  hands 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  when  it  was  purchased  out- 
right b}^  Mr.  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  who  transferred  the 
office  of  publication  from  Boston  to  New  Yoi  k,  increased 
the  frequency  of  issue  from  four  to  six  numbers  a  year, 
and  shortly  afterward  made  the  periodical  a  monthly. 
"With  Mr.  Rice  for  many  years  was  associated  Mr.  Lo- 
rettus  Metcalf,  wdio  subsequently  founded  the  Forum. 
Of  Mr.  Rice's  lamented  death  and  the  transfer  of  the 
North  American  Review  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce  an  account 
has  already  bee«i  given. 

Among  important  enterprises  with  which  the  Xorth 
American  Revieiv  has  been  connected,  especial  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that,  conjointly  with  the 
French  government  and  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard,  it  sent  out 
the  Charnay  expedition  to  Yucatan.  This  expedition 
was  very  successful,  and  as  a  result  of  it  the  North 
American  contained  a  series  of  important  articles,  after- 
ward published  in  book  form.  The  Charnay  researches 
confirmed  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Central  American 
explorer,  John  L.  Stevens,  as  regards  the  buried  cities  of 
those  countries.  Mr.  Stevens,  it  should  be  noted,  was  the 
uncle  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  present  editor  of  the  Revien-, 
and  through  him  Mr.  Bryce  had  for  many  j'ears 
possessed  not  only  special  interest  in  Central  and  South 
American  matters,  but  also  exceptional  familiarity  with 
them.  The  expedition  brought  back  to  Paris  many 
antiquities  and  plaster  casts  of  bas  reliefs,  and  these 
were  placed  on  exhibition  in  a  special  department  of  the 
Trocadero. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
The  North  American  Review  for  April  contains  so  many 
articles  of  exceptionally  striking  merit  that  an  unusual 
number  have  this  month  been  selected  for  more  extended 
notice  in  another  department  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
Among  the  leading  articles  of  the  month  will  be  found 
reviewed  that  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  upon 
"  Wealth  and  its  Obligations,"  Professor  Ely's  discussion 
of  "Pauperism  in  the  United  States,"  Mr,  Lloyd  Bryce's 
tribute  to  Peter  Cooper,  Secretary  J.  M.  Rusk's  exposi- 


tion of  the  "  Needs  of  American  Agriculture,"  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine's  notable  essay  upon  "Married  Women  in  Fiction," 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon's  article  upon  "  The  West  and  the 
Railroads." 

SALISBURY,  BALFOUR  AND   CHURCHILL. 

An  article  of  pleasant  and  well-drawn  character  sketches 
is  Henry  W.  Lucy's,  upon  the  men  of  Salisbury's  Parlia- 
ment. He  begins  with  a  complimentary  account  of  the 
characteristics  as  a  man  and  statesman  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Salisbury's  "misfortune  in 
finally  coming  into  a  peerage  was  tempered  by  previous, 
experience  as  a  working  member  of  the  daily  j^ress,  and 
that  as  a  comparative  youth  he  earned  his  spurs  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  His  pet  aversion,  we  are  told,  was 
always  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  he  "hated  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  bitter  feeling  with  which  a  Tory  of  long  lineage  re- 
gards the  champion  of  the  masses,"  while  he  "despised 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  a  lofty  scorn  of  a  patrician  for  an  ad- 
venturer." Mr.  Lucy  thinks  that  Salisbury  should  have 
lived  in  those  times  when  another  Cecil  was  at  the  head 
of  English  affairs,  and  that  he  would  have  sh(?ne  more 
brilliantly  as  minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth  than  to  Queen 
Victoria.  His  cynicism  and  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
people  are  well  illustrated,  as  is  the  remarkable  effective- 
ness of  his  oratory. 

Not  many  men  have  made  their  mark  in  the  Salisbury 
Parliament,  and  next  to  the  premier  undoubtedly  stands 
Mr.  Balfour.  He  has  grown  into  the  hardest-worked 
minister  of  the  crown,  and  he  is  expected  to  succeed  to- 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  position  from 
which  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  will  undoubtedly  soon  retire. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  seemingly  a  dilletante  person  in  whom  Mr. 
Lucy  recognizes  "the  most  perfect  living  example  of  the 
mailed  hand  under  the  silken  glove."  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  chance  is  played  out  for  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, but  Mr.  Lucy  characterizes  him  as  "a  model  leader 
of  opposition,  readj^,  inventive,  resolute,  and,  if  need  be, 
unscrupulous."  He  thinks  that  if  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Balfour  could  work  together  in  harmon}'  there 
would  be  great  sport  in  the  next  Parliament,  even  with  a 
large  Gladstonian  majority.  Mr.  Lucy  concludes  his  ar- 
ticle rather  abruptly  with  the  statement  that  two  things 
are  alreadj^  certain;  one  being,  that  "Lord  Randolph. 
Churchill  will  be  finally  indispensable  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  the  other,  that  he  cannot  hold  a  second  place."" 

MISS  REPPLIER   ON   COOKERY. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  in  an  article  entitled  "Humors 
of  the  Cookery  Book,"  enlivens  with  her  wit  and  spright- 
liness  what  otherwise  would  be  a  tediously  pedantic  array 
of  allusions  to  the  remarks  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
quotations  from  the  whole  collection  of  old-time  works 
upon  gastronomy.  It  is  a  piece  of  literature  scarcely 
worthy  of  Miss  Repplier's  gifts,  and  yet,  in  its  hints  upon 
the  continuity  of  national  traits,  as  shown  by  English  and 
French  cookery,  there  is  a  seriously  valuable  qualitj^  to 
the  article  which  must  always  pertain  to  any  work  that 
this  gifted  writer  produces. 

THE   GROWTH   OF   SUICIDE. 

Another  article  which  tends  to  the  pedantic  in  its 
over-wealth  of  historical  allusion,  is  one  by  Dr.  William 
Mathews  on  "Civilization  and  Suicide."  Dr.  Mathews 
would  seem  to  have  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  keeping 
memoranda  and  scrap-books  for  the  preparation  of  this 
particular  article,  which  is  full  of  statistics,  and  also  full 
of  philosophical  inductions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Ma- 
thews finds  that  suicide  pertains  exclusively  to  civilized 
countries,  and  increases  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
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•civilization  ;  that  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  are  its  vic- 
tims, and  that  its  causes  are  of  almost  innumerable  vari- 
■ety.  He  relates  incidents  of  hereditary  suicide  ;  and  al- 
leges that  alcoholism  is  the  prevailing  cause  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  despised  love  and  jealousy  preponderate  as  causes 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  weariness  of  life,  shame,  and 
fear  of  punishment  are  the  chief  causes  in  central  Europe. 
The  great  pressure  and  burden  of  responsibility  that  life 
■entails  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  our  new  civiliza- 
tion, wearing  men  out  and  breaking  their  spirits,  is  per- 
haps the  most  prevailing  cause.  High  civilization  creates 
innumerable  wants  ;  stimulates  consciousness  ;  deepens  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment,  and  also  for  disappointment  and 
dismay  ;  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  anxieties  and  cares. 
Men  exhaust  the  finer  strength  of  the  nerves,  lose  stamina, 
hopefulness,  and  zest  for  simple  pleasures,  and  these 
things  lead  to  disgust,  life-weariness,  and  finally  self- 
destruction. 

CASTELAR   ON   POPULAR   PROGRESS. 

In  sonae  respects  the  most  brilliant  article  of  this  num- 
ber is  Emilio  Castelar's  essay,  or  rather  oration — for  it  is 
in  the  oratorical  tone  and  spirit — upon  democratic  evolu- 
tion and  revolution  in  Europe.  It  is  an  article  packed 
full  of  the  history  of  democracy  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  sums  up  with  remarkable  acuteness  the  philo- 
sophical principles  which  have  underlain  those  currents 
of  revolution  and  reaction  that — without  an  interpreter — 
are  so  difficult  to  uudei'stand.  Revolution  has  its  Utopian 
standards,  demands  more  than  the  times  can  possibly  jus- 
tify, and  is  followed  inevitably  by  reaction.  But  the  opti- 
mistic Castelar  sees  nothing  discouraging  in  this  reaction, 
for  to  his  mind  it  means  simply  the  settling  down  to  a 
realization,  by  normal  processes,  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  very  principles  for  which  revolution  has 
fought.  As  a  result,  for  instance,  of  revolutions  and  pre- 
mature republics  in  Spain,  that  country  has  been  freed 
from  the  absolutism  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  although  it 
remains  a  monarchy,  it  is  a  land  of  freedom,  of  law,  of 
representative  institutions,  where  healthful  progress  finds 
no  impediments.  The  article  is  one  of  uncommon  value 
as  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  recent  European 
history. 


THE   FORUM. 

The  articles  in  the  current  April  number  of  the  Forum 
on  "What  Can  We  Do  for  the  Poor  ?"  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  and  on  "Railroad  Passenger  Rates,"  by  Prof. 
Arthur  J.  Hadley,  are  reviewed  at  length  among  the 
leading  articles  of  the  month. 

THE    FEDERAL,    ELECTION    BILL. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  gives  an  account  of  the  defeat 
•of  thb  Federal  Election  bill,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest 
.supporter  in  the  last  Congress.  Senator  Hoar  explains 
as  follows  the  provisions  and  aims  of  this  much-discussed 
bill:  "The  bill  reported,"  he  says,  "provided  that,  on  the 
application  of  one  hundred  voters,  the  registration  and 
election,  though  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
-officers,  should  be  witnessed  by  supervisors  belonging  to 
the  two  political  parties,  who  should  preserve  the  facts 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  or,  in  case  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  should  be  sought  by  either  candi- 
date, for  the  information  of  the  judge.  This,  and  a  few 
provisions  against  bribery,  frauds  by  election  officers,  and 
abuse  of  power  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  made 
up  the  whole  of  this  much-abused  bill."  The  Federal 
^Election  bill,  Senator  Hoar  maintains,  did  not  apply  to 


the  South  more  than  to  the  North.  It  was  formulated 
in  the  interests  of  an  unrestricted  ballot  throughout  the 
United  States. 

At  present,  says  Mr  Hoar,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments relating  to  suffrage  are  absolutely  nullified.  No 
small  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  alleged  defeat  of 
popular  elections  he  places  with  those  Northern  voters 
who  have  sustained  the  Southern  suppression  of  a  free 
and  honest  vote.  He  declares  that  39  to  60  represent- 
atives sat  in  the  last  Congress  in  places  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  Republicans.  "The  votes  of  these  representatives 
have  always  been  thrown  against  the  interests  and 
opinion  of  the  business  men  and  so-called  reformers  of 
the  North,  who  have  been  in  such  large  degree  their 
political  accomplices." 

A  DEFECTIVE   CENSUS. 

Mr.  Roger  Q.  Mills  intimates  that  the  eleventh  census 
was  a  partisan  raid  upon  the  right  of  representation.  It 
is  improbable,  he  says,  that  our  population  at  the  present 
time  does  not  exceed  62,662,250,  the  number  announced 
by  Superintendent  Porter.  He  bases  his  belief  on  the 
grounds  that  during  no  other  decade  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  excepting  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
has  the  rate  of  increase  in  population  been  so  low  as  that 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  last  census.  Superintendent 
Porter  attributes  the  low  rate  of  increase,  it  may  be 
remembered,  to  an  error  in  the  rate  given  in  the  census 
of  1870,  which,  he  says,  should  have  been  26.6  per  cent, 
instead  of  22.63,  making  the  rate  of  increase  during  the 
period  of  1870-80  25.9  instead  of  30.08  per  cent.  Mr.  Mills 
replies  that  if  this  is  true,  our  population  increased  faster 
during  the  war  decade  than  in  the  peace  decade  following, 
which,  he  maintains,  is  hardly  conceivable. 

As  second  evidence  that  the  census  of  1890  was  incor- 
rect, Mr.  Mills  cites  statistics  of  school  population.  He 
estimates,  from  information  furnished  him  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  that  the  population  of  the  State 
of  Texas  should  have  been,  in  1890,  2,966,000,  instead  of 
700,000  less  than  this  number,  as  given  in  the  census 
report. 

WILL    MORALITY    SURVIVE    RELIGION  ? 

The  fact  that  persons  destitute  of  moral  sense  are  apt 
to  be  also  agnostics  in  religion,  suggests  the  probability, 
says  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  that  there  is  a  logical  connection 
between  religious  and  moral  agnosticism.  That  a  close 
relation  has  hitherto  existed  between  religious  faith  and 
morality  will,  he  says,  hardly  be  doubted;  the  exact  na- 
ture of  this  alliance,  however,  has  never  been  determined. 
"To  the  primitive  Christian,  morality  was  the  will  of 
God  manifested  in  the  character  and  life  of  Christ."  So, 
too,  with  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  the  early  Greek, 
and  the  early  Roman.  Closely  allied,  then,  as  morality 
seems  to  be  with  religion,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  Mr. 
Smith  asks,  that  the  present  spread  of  religious  agnos 
ticism  will  carry  with  it  moral  agnosticism  as  well  ?  Will, 
in  other  words,  morality  survive  religion  ?  The  reign  of 
moral  anarchy  which  followed  the  downfall  of  I'eligion  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  later  in  Paris,  is  discouraging  to 
the  belief  that  it  will.  Philosophers  have,  through  all 
time,  sought  in  vain  for  a  sanction  of  morality  inde- 
pendent of  theology. 

Mr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  generations  after 
the  next  may  perhaps  see  agnosticism,  moral  as  well  as 
religious,  tried  on  a  clear  field.  "By  that  time,  possibly, 
science,  whose  kingdom  seems  now  to  have  come,  will 
have  solved  in  her  own  way  the  mystery  of  existence.  In 
the  mean  time  society  will  be  held  together  by  established 
opinion,  by  municipal  law,  and  by  natural  affection." 
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"There  is,"  continues  Mr.  Smith,  "nothing  pessimistic 
in  this;  no  want  of  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity,  or  in 
the  benevolence  of  the  power  by  which  human  destiny  is 
controlled.  The  only  fear  suggested  is  that  society  may 
hav3  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  transition,  as  it 
has  had  more  than  once  before." 

THE   GROWTH   OF   SENTIENCY. 

The  article  in  this  number  on  "The  Growth  of  Sen- 
tiency,"  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  is  the  third  of  a  series  on 
evolution  which  is  appearing  in  this  magazine.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  sentiency  in  animals  proceeds, 
he  says,  under  the  sanction  of  the  general  law,  that  those 
organs  most  needful  to  animals,  under  the  conditions 
which  their  environment  presents,  are  the  ones  exercised. 
"If  for  instance,"  says  Major  Powell,  "in  the  battle  of 
brutes  during  the  struggle  for  existence,  horns  are  brought 
into  play  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  under  the 
guidance  of  sentiency  all  of  the  other  organs  pour  their 
power  into  that  one  which  has  become  for  them  a  tower 
of  defence."  Vitality  in  animals  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
evolution  of  sentiency,  which  is,  according  to  Mr.  Powell, 
the  second  mode  of  life,  as  vitality  is  the  first. 

MADAME    DE    STAEL. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  English  historian,  contributes  an 
article  to  this  number  on  Madame  de  Stael.  "She  was," 
he  says,  "not  beautiful,  though  her  dark  and  eminently 
lustrous  eyes,  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  her  rich 
brown  tint,  gave  some  charm  to  her  large  and  rather 
coarse  features,  while  her  massive  shoulders,  arms  and 
breast,  her  full  lips,  and  the  firm  grasp  of  her  vigorous 
hand,  indicated  a  strong,  frank,  ruling  and  passionate 
nature  overflowing  with  life  and  with  many  forms  of 
energy." 

THE   CHARACTER  OF   NAPOLEON, 

The  account  which  Mr.  Lecky  gives  of  the  interview 
between  Madame  de  Stael  and  Napoleon  after  the  peace 
of  Compo  Formk),  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  unintelligible  character  of  the  first  Bonaparte :  ' '  She 
was  at  first  dazzled  ;  she  was  at  all  times  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  his  genius  ;  but  she  soon  came  to  perceive 
that  his  nature  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  other  men. 
She  had  seen,  she  said,  men  worthy  of  all  respect,  and 
she  had  seen  men  noted  for  their  ferocity  ;  but  the  im- 
pression produced  on  her  by  Bonaparte  was  generically 
different  from  that  produced  by  either  of  these  classes. 
She  found  that  such  epithets  as  '  good,'  '  violent,'  '  gentle ' 
and  '  cruel '  could  not  be  applied  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
senses.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  being  who  stood  self-centred 
and  apart  from  the  sympathies,  passions  and  enthusiasms 
of  his  kind,  habitually  regarding  men,  not  as  fellow- 
creatures,  but  as  mere  counters  in  a  game  ;  a  will  of 
colossal  strength  ;  an  intellect,  clear,  cold,  transcendent ; 
power,  solely  governed  by  the  imperturbable  calculation 
of  the  strictest  egotism,  and  never  drawn  aside  by  love 
or  hatred,  by  pity  or  religion,  or  by  attachment  to  any 
cause." 

FORMATIVE   INFLUENCES. 

The  article  on  "Formative  Influences,"  by  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb,  in  this  number  is  the  eleventh  in  the 
series  begun  in  June,  1890.  Prof.  Newcomb  developed 
a  strong  taste  for  "doing  sums,"  he  tells  us,  "at  the 
early  age  of  six  years."  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  farm- 
ing population  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  born,  as  a 
"prodigy  of  learning."  He  names  two  books  which  did 
much  to  direct  the  course  of  his  study  for  life — Mrs 
Marcet's  "Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
the  "Elements  of  Euclid." 


THE   METHODS   OF  MIND-READERS. 

Mind-reading,  says  Professor  Charles  Gatchell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  a  species  of  trickery.  The 
mind-reader  succeeds  by  virtue  of  two  conditions:  "  (1)  He 
always  has  the  use  of  vision,  when  vision  is  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object  ;  and  (2)  he  always  re- 
quires his  committeemen  to  part  with  whatever  they 
have  in  mind  either  by  tracing  or  writing  it  or  by  com- 
municating it  to  others."  Mr.  Gatchell  describes  in  detail 
how  some  of  the  most  clever  tricksters  perform  the  so- 
called  mind-reading  feat.  The  heavy  hood,  always  worn 
during  the  performance  of  these  feats,  is,  he  says,  so 
made  that  the  wearer  can  gain  through  it  all  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his  article  on  "  Trade-Unionism 
and  Utopia "  makes  an  important  distinction  between 
"organized  laboring  men"  and  "organized  labor."  The 
former,  he  holds,  is  really  organized  idleness  ;  and  organ- 
ized idleness,  while  it  may  be  valuable  for  militant  pur- 
poses, is  not  valuable  for  productive  purposes.  Laborers 
may  be  organized  in  two  ways  :  as  a  producing  body,  and 
as  a  self -resisting  body.  "In  the  latter  capacity,"  Mr. 
Mallock  maintains,  "they  may  be  able  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  in  the  first  they  must  be  always  governed  by 
others." 

The  last  of  the  well-selected  articles  of  this  number  is 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  on  the  "Flood  Plains  of  Rivers." 
Mr.  McGee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
is  crowded  upon  about  14  per  cent,  of  alluvial  lowland, 
and  warns  people  who  occupy  the  flood  plains  of  our 
str earns  that  they  do  so  at  a  risk. 


THE  ARENA. 
t 
Reviews  of  the  articles,  "Buddhism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment" and  "Nationalization  of  Land  as  First  Presented" 
will  be  found  among  the  leading  articles  of  the  month. 

CROOKED   TAXATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  gives  to  the  reading  public 
this  month  the  paper  on  "Crooked  Taxation"  which  he 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation in  Washington  last  December.  Indirect  taxa- 
tion, properly  defined,  is,  says  Mr.  Shearman,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  crooked  taxation.  Such  a  system  is  '  'crooked 
in  its  operation,  crooked  in  its  form,  and  crooked  in  its. 
effects."  Indirect,  or  crooked,  taxes  rest  upon  consumption 
and  not  at  all  upon  wealth.  They  are  shifted  by  those 
best  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  to  those  least 
able.  As  it  is  impossible  beforehand  to  estimate  correctly 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  indirect  taxes  will  yield, 
the  result  is  that  either  too  much  or  too  little  is  produced. 
Public  waste  and  corruption  are  the  necessary  results. 
Mr.  Shearman  concludes  his  paper  with  the  italicized  re- 
mark:    "  Let  crooked  taxation  be  utterly  destroyed." 

AN   OPINION  OF   HAMILTON. 

In  his  sketch  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  this  number  of 
the  Arena,  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  goes  out  of  his  way,  it  would 
seem,  to  defame  the  character  of  the  first  United  States. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  forgets  that  it  is  Hamilton 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  not  as  a  moralist,  he  is  discussing. 
Mr.  Powell's  conclusion  that,  after  all,  Hamilton  was  just 
such  a  man  as  was  needed  at  the  founding  of  our  nation 
is  orthodox  enough,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  recon- 
cile this  statement  with  preceding  ones,  to  the  effect  that 
the  same  person  was  corrupt,  treacherous,  intriguing  and 
a  political  libertine. 
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R.  Osgood  Mason,  M.D.,  explains  the  many  curious 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  by  the  supposition  that  there 
exists  a  means  of  communication  other  than  that  through 
the  well-known  channels  of  sense.  This  new  means  of 
sense-communication  he  calls  the  ''psychic  medium." 

THE    INFLITENCE    OF    SURROUXDINGS. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dudley  Vinton  writes  concerning  the  rela- 
tion which  the  environment  of  humanity  bears  to  the 
human  conscience.  The  greatest  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment or  debasement  of  a  race  is,  he  maintains,  the  envi- 
ronment to  which  it  is  subjected.  He  points  out  hoAv 
difficult  it  is  for  children  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities 
to  grow  up  to  manhood  moral  and  upright.  In  short, 
peojile  are,  to  a  greater  extent,  influenced  by  their  sur- 
roundings than  is  generally  supposed..  In  Mr.  Vinton's 
own  words,  '-The  success  of  popular  government  depends 
npon  the  character  of  those  exercising  the  duties  of  citi- 
2;enship;  character  depends  upon  morality,  and  morality 
is  the  result  of  environment." 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  April,  although  containing 
a  plentiful  variety  of  articles,  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
level.  The  only  article  from  which  any  extended  extracts 
elsewhere  appear  is  "Five  Thojisand  Miles  with  Range- 
Cattle." 

THE   SEAMY   SIDE   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue  has  the  first  place,  with  an 
article  under  the  above  heading,  which  will  make  all  good 
Australians  swear.  His  point  is,  that  the  Australian 
colonies  have  kept  themselves  afloat  by  perpetual  relays 
of  borrowed  money ;  that  the  Australians  live  on  London 
loans;  trade  on  English  prestige;  presume  on  English 
protection,  and  then  make  sport  of  English  interests  and 
do  their  best  to  exclude  both  English  produce  and  Eng- 
lish surplus  labor.  With  one  exception,  none  of  their 
railways  pay  the  guaranteed  interest,  and  without  irri- 
gation it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay;  but  more  money 
is  required  for  irrigation  works,  and  so  debt  will  be 
heaped  up  upon  debt  until,  at  last,  all  the  Australians 
wall  arrive  at  the  financial  condition  of  New  Zealand. 
He  cries  aloud  to  the  British  investors  to  beware  lest  the 
Australian  colonies  repudiate  their  debt,  and  he  urges 
the  British  public  to  reverse  its  present  policy,  for  Aus- 
tralia's sake  and  its  own.  "If  it  cannot  be  reversed,  let 
it  be  jiushed  a  little  farther,  and  let -England,  when  next 
Australia  raises  an  unreasonable  clamor,  meet  the  threat 
of  'cutting  the  painter'  with  a  quiet  assent,  and  intimate 
that,  as  an  essential  preliminary,  an  expert  financier,  with 
a  staff  of  skilled  assistants,  will  start  at  once  to  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  colonies  on  behalf  of  the 
colonial  bondholders." 

SOCIALISM  AMONG   SAVAGES, 

Prince  Krapotkin  has  an  article  which  he  calls  "Mutual 
Aid  Among  Savages,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that,  so  far  from  mankind  having  begun  its  existence  in 
a  life  of  continual  free  fight,  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Societies,  bands,  or  tribes  (not  families)  were  the  pro- 
tective form  of  the  organization  of  mankind  in  the 
earliest  ages.  He  passes  in  review  a  great  mass  of  infor- 
mation that  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
races  of  mankind,  and  adds  to  this  an  account  of  the 
social  customs  of  such  savages  as  now  exist,  with  the  re- 
sult of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  unbridled  individu- 
ality is  of  modern  growth,  and  is  not  characteristic  of 
primitive   mankind.     The  net  effect  of   reading  Prince 


Krapotkin's  paper  gives  an  impression  that  the  Dutch- 
men, Hottentots,  aboriginal  Australians,  Papuas  of  New 
Guinea,  and,  especially,  the  Eskimos,  are  immensely 
superior  to  many  civilized  races.  He  defends  the  savage 
against  the  usual  accusations  brought  as  to  cannibalism, 
infanticide,  and  the  abandonment  of  parents.  Wherever 
we  go,  he  maintains,  we  find  the  same  sociable  manners, 
the  same  spirit  of  solidarity,  the  same  associations  of 
men  for  mutual  support.  AVithin  the  tribe,  everything 
is  shared  in  common.  The  rule  '"  each  for  all"  is  supreme, 
and  if  the  savage  is  alone  in  the  woods,  he  does  not  begin 
eating  before  he  has  shouted  aloud  thrice  an  invitation  to 
any  one  who  may  hear  his  voice  to  share  his  meal.  AVar- 
riors  may  have  fought  each  other,  but  the  mass  of  man- 
kind have  maintained  their  own  social  organization, 
based  upon  their  own  conception  of  equity. 

STATE-MADE   FARMERS. 

Mr.  AA^illiam  E.  Bear,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Mark 
Lane  E-rpress,  takes  up  his  stand  against  Mr.  Jesse  Col- 
lins's  Small  Holdings  bill,  which  he  chases  up  hill  and 
down  dale  in  thorough-going  fashion.  It  is  the  first  time, 
he  points  out,  that  State  funds  are  to  be  used  to  set  up 
Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  in  a  business  which  they  do  not 
understand,  and  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  man- 
age. Its  main  principle  is  the  quintessence  of  the  worst 
kind  of  socialism.  It  discourages  thrift,  interferes  with 
the  natural  selection  of  the  fittest,  is  unjust  and  is  certain 
to  involve  the  State  in  heavy  loss.  Mr.  Bear  thinks  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  insist  upon  land  up  to  ten  acres 
being  made  attainable  by  farm  laborers,  who  can  hire  or 
buy  out  of  their  own  resources,  but  it  is  monstrous  to 
attempt  to  establish  amateurs  as  farmers  of  twenty  to 
fifty  acres,  a  kind  of  holdings  out  of  which  even  profes- 
sional farmers  fail  to  make  a  living.  Mr.  Bear  thinks 
that  the  advantages  of  owTiership  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated. AA^hat  small  farmers  want  is  a  good  Tenant- 
Right  Act. 

THE  NORTH  FRONT  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Miss  Bradley  describes  the  sculpture  of  the  north  front 
of  the  Abbey,  which  has  been  newly  completed,  as  if  it 
were  a  stone  book  full  of  unwritten  history.  AA^hen  fully 
finished,  the  scheme  will  bring  back  to  the  instructed 
mind  the  history  of  the  Universal  Church  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  will  be  a  poem  vast  in  design  and  execution. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  minds  are  instructed,  and  so 
Miss  Bradley  sets  to  work  to  instruct  us,  with  the  effect  of 
leaving  on  the  mind  an  impression  that  there  is  probably 
no  one  in  England  who  would  not  be  plucked  if  he  were 
subjected  to  an  examination  in  Miss  Bradlej^'s  stone  book. 
Her  paper  is  very  interesting,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a 
brief,  plainly  printed  digest  of  its  contents  could  be 
affixed  to  the  Abbey,  so  that  the  passer-by  might  form 
some  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  bewildering  mass  of 
statuary  that  adorns  the  north  front  of  the  Abbey. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie  asks  whether  it  is  to  be  civil  war  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  He  says  that  the  public 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Scotch  railway  strike 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  men.  In  reality,  the  men 
won,  as  they  compelled  the  companj^  to  recognize  the 
union,  and  to  discuss  the  men's  grievances  with  the 
union.  The  recognition  of  the  union  is  the  charter  of 
the  liberties  of  the  workmen.  The  point  of  Mr.  Laurie's 
article  is  that  emjDloyers  should  recognize  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  workmen's  cause,  and  meet  trade  unions  in  a 
generally  friendly  and  liberal  spirit. 
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LORD   ACTON   ON   TALLEYRAND'S  MEMOIRS. 

Of  all  the  disappointing  books  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  are  about 
the  most  disappointing  ;  but  Lord  Acton  is  not  a  man  to 
write  upon  any  subject  without  making  an  interesting- 
article.  It  is  a  sketch  of  Talleyrand  by  the  hand  of  a 
mastei".  "  When  he  knew  that  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
who  was  forgotten  in  France,  was  repudiated  by  Europe, 
he  resolved  that  he  should  be  king.  It  was  the  one  solu- 
tion entirely  his  own.  And  he  made  him  king,  imposing  his 
choice  with  invincible  ease  on  an  Assembly  of  Republicans 
and  Bonapartists,  and  on  the  wavering  and  bewildered 
master  of  twenty  legions.  It  is  the  stroke  of  genius  in  his 
career.  The  conquerors  of  Napoleon  found  themselves  at 
Paris  in  the  hands  of  a  gracious  cripple  in  powder,  who, 
without  emjjhasis  or  exertion,  crumpled  up  theii*  schemes 
and  quietly  informed  them  that  the  Bourbons  alone  were 
a  principle." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Berdoe  vindicates  "  The  Mothers  of  the 
Slums  "  from  the  accusation  brought  against  them  of  in- 
difference to  their  children.  Mr.  H.  Schiitz  Wilson  tells 
the  "  Story  of  Bianca  Cappello."  The  Hon.  R.  Russell 
pleads  for  a  "  Department  of  Health"  which  would  keep 
all  local  officers  of  health  up  to  their  duties,  and  generall}* 
nationalize  the  measures  taken  against  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease. Lord  Meath  briefly  describes  the  "Model  Dair}'" 
of  Berlin,  an  institution  which  he  thinks  might  well  be 
naturalized  in  London.  Herr  C.  Bolle  began  business  in 
1881  with  three  carts.  Now  he  keeps  600  men,  140  horses, 
and  170  carts  constantly  going.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  say  some  farewell  words  to  Professor 
Huxley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  being  controversial,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  apologetical. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  first  artiele  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is  one  of 
the  portentous  length  of  forty  pages,  entitled  "  The  Savoy 
Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic."  It  is  anonymous, 
being  signed  by  a  "Continental  Statesman,"  who  is  a 
Erenchman,  and  who  bitterly  resents  the  alliance  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  with  the  German  Powers.  The  House  of 
Savoy,  he  maintains,  opened  the  door  to  the  Revolution 
on  the  day  in  which  she  flung  Italy  into  a  dynastic  Holy 
Alliance.  He  maintains  that  the  Pope  and  his  advisers 
favor  a  federated  republic  in  Italy  in  preference  to  the 
Italian  monarchy.  It  is  only  by  a  federated  republic  that 
the  Roman  question  can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Papacy;  therefore  "Continental  Statesman"  urges 
King  Humbert  to  retrace  his  steps,  for  now  is  the 
accepted  time,  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late,  as  a  crisis  in 
Italian  affairs  seems  to  be  impending.  The  article  gives 
a  very  long,  and,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  a  very 
lucid,  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  writer  maintains  that  the 
government  could  be  very  easily  overthrown  without  war 
by  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  that  the  best  security 
Italy  could  offer  to  France  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  Latin  Republic. 

A   BIRMINGHAM   POETESS. 

Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  gives  some  account  of  the 
poetic  genius  of  Miss  Constance  Naden,  a  Birmingham 
poetess  whose  name  Mr.  Gladstone  included  in  his  list  of 
eight  famous  British  poetesses.  Miss  Naden  was  boi'n  at 
Edgbastou  in  1858.  Her  father  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  Her  first 
volume  of  poems  were  "Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Spring- 
time," published  in  1881.     In  1881  she  became  a  student  of 


Mason  College,  where  she  distinguished  herself  at  the  de- 
bating society.  In  1887  she  published  three  poems.  She 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  philosophy  rather  than 
poetry  was  her  true  vocation.  She  became  a  materialist, 
went  abroad,  travelled  in  India,  came  home,  and  died  in 
December,  1889.     Dr.  Dale  says: 

"She  died  too  soon.  She  achieved  much;  she  promised 
more;  had  she  lived  twenty  years  longer,  I  believe  that 
she  would  have  taken  a  great  and  enduring  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Even  among  the  few  verses  which  she 
wrote,  thei'e  are  some,  I  think,  which,  for  several  genera- 
tions at  least,  will  retain  their  freshness  and  their  charm." 

DEMOCRACY    IN    LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  discusses  the  interesting  question  of 
the  influence  of  democracy  in  literature.  He  thinks  that 
democracy  has  hardly  any  effect  upon  the  highest  exam- 
ples of  the  noblest  class  of  literature.  Alike  in  science, 
poetry,  and  art,  democracy,  he  thinks,  has  had  no  influ- 
ence. Even  in  the  middle  walks  of  literature,  Mr.  Gosse 
finds  it  difficult  to  discover  that  democracy,  as  such,  is 
affecting  the  quality  of  such  good  literature  as  we  possess 
in  any  general  or  very  obvious  way.  The  democratic 
spirit  is  influencing  disadvantageously  the  quantity  rather 
than  the  quality  of  good  literature  ;  it  starves  its  best 
men  and  helps  the  coarsest  jesters»to  get  fat.  Mr.  AV.  D. 
Howells  is  the  only  great  novelist  our  race  has  produced 
who  seems  not  only  to  write  under  the  influence  of  de- 
mocracy, but  to  be  absolutely  inspired  by  the  democratic 
spirit. 

W^ANTED,    A    BASIS    OF    POSITIVE    MORALITY. 

Mr.  p.  G.  Hammerton  explains  and  illustrates  his  belief 
that  a  generally-accepted  morality  is  desirable,  and  that 
it  ought  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  vigilant  public  opinion. 
Half  a  dozen  cases  like  George  Eliot's,  he  thinks,  would 
seriously  disturb  the  national  ideas  about  marriage.  The 
ideal  condition  of  a  nation,  he  thinks,  so  far  as  morality 
is  concerned,  is  to  have  a  set  of  good  customs,  and  stick 
to  them  with  good  practical  regularity,  never  even  begin- 
ning to  reason  about  them.  Mr.  Hammerton  thinks 
there  is  no  basis  of  positive  morality,  for  all  moralit}'  is 
relative,  and  changes  with  different  social  stages.  This 
encourages  the  hope  that  a  better  social  state  vasiy  evolve 
a  higher  morality  than  that  which  is  now  practised : 

"In  the  future  the  only  probable  change  will  be  to 
make  public  opinion  more  efficient  still.  It  is  we  our- 
selves Avho  have  to  form  it,  or  at  least  prepare  the  form 
of  it,  for  the  next  generation.  We  have  it  in  our  power 
to  lower  the  moral  standard  or  to  elevate  it,  but  we  need 
not  hope  to  elevate  it  without  a  closer  union  among  lovers 
of  a  high  moral  ideal,  notwithstanding  differences  of  re- 
ligious creed." 

IS  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  DOOMED  ? 

Professor  Momerie,  in  an  article  entitled  "Theology  at 
King's  College,"  describes  the  troubles  into  which  his 
heterodoxy  brought  him  with  Principal  Wace  and  others. 
Professor  Momerie  prophesies  a  speedy  doom  for  the 
Church  of  England  unless  its  clergy  ceases  to  lag  behind 
in  everything.     He  says : 

"The  Church  of  England  is  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance of  dissolution.  In  fifty  or  a  hundred  years'  time, 
unless  it  undergoes  a  radical  change,  it  will  have  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist.  There  may  ctill  be  an  institution 
comprising  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  it  will  ap- 
peal exclusively  to  the  intellectual  dregs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  could  only,  therefore,  in  the  bitterest  irony, 
be  called  a  National  Church.  To  superficial  observers  it 
appears  prosperous  and  flourishing;  but  nevertheless  the 
end  may  be  near." 
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OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  discusses  the  American  Copyi'ight 
Law  in  a  somewhat  optimistic  spirit.  He  thinks  that  the 
price  that  we  have  to-day  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
copyright  will  turn  out  to  be  much  less  heavy  than  is 
feared  by  the  trade  interests  concerned.  Mr.  Arnold 
"White  roundly  conderuns  the  report  of  the  Colonization 
committee : 

''The  report  of  the  Committee  is  diffuse.  Much  of  it  is 
irrelevant  and  unworthy  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
No  serious  intellectual  effort  has  been  made  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface.  The  result  is  a  report  that  will  not 
form  a  guide  to  the  future  action  of  Parliament  and  of 
Her  Majesty's  government."" 

Mr.  Wiman  describes  the  tariff  at  present  existing 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  barbed  wire 
fence  run  across  the  continent.  He  maintains  that 
England  would  profit  as  much  as  any  one  b\'  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Republic : 

•'If  by  obliterating  the  barrier  between  the  two  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  of  the  continent,  this  40  per  cent,  of 
the  British  Empire  could  be  enormously  developed,  and 
could  contribute  relatively  as  much  to  the  world"s  wealth 
as  the  revolted  colonies  have  done,  and  3'et  retain  a  glad 
and  happy  relation  with  the  mother-country,  what  greater 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  occur 
than  thus,  by  commerce,  to  heal  the  great  schism  which 
a  century  ago  was  unhappih*  created  ?" 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Among  the  leading  articles  of  the  month  will  be  found 
extended  notices  of  four  contributions  to  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  i^o>'fHK//*^/;/  Revieic.  These  are  the  papers  of 
Sir  John  Willoughby  on  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland, 
Count  Tolstoi  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
Lord  Meath  on  Anglo-Saxon  Unity,  and  Mr.  Bouchier's 
account  of  his  journey  ''In  Bhodope  with  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand.*"    The  rest  of  the  number  is  very  miscellaneous. 

MR.    SYMONDS   AND   THEOCRITUS. 

Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonds  gives  an  English  version  of 
the  second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  reproducing  as  far  as 
possible  the  rhj'thm  of  the  original.  He  says  that  Simae- 
tha.  the  heroine"s  description  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
fell  in  love  with  Delphos  enables  us  to  understand  why 
the  Greeks  so  often  spoke  of  overwhelming  desire  as  a 
disease.     Here  is  an  extract  from  the  passage  in  question : 

I,  when  I  saw.  how  I  raged,  how  the  flame  took  hold  of  my 

bosom, 
Bm'ned    my    love-lost    heart  1      My    beautj'    waned,    and    no 

longer 
Watched  I  the  pomp  as  it  passed ;  nor  how  I  returned  to  my 

homestead 
Knew    I.    for    some    fell    bane,    some    parching    disease    had 

undone  me. 
Ten  days,   stretched  on  ni}-  bed.   and  ten  nights    dwelt  I   in 

anguish. 
Think    on    my    love,    and  think  whence  it  came,   thou  Lady 

Selene. 

Often  the  bloom  of  my  flesh  grew  dry  and  j-ellow  as  dye- 
wood  : 

Yea,  and  the  hairs  of  my  head  fell  off.  and  of  all  that  I  once 
was 

Nought  but  skin  was  left  and  bones. 

This,  however,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  dis- 
count. 


MADAME   DE   MAIXTEXON. 

Mademoiselle  de  Bury  gives  us  a  study  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  It  is  an  interesting  paper,  and  an  apprecia- 
tive stud  j- of  a  remarkable  Frenchwoman.  ""With  her, 
'  prudence '  having  at  the  time  of  trust  and  enthusiasm 
reigned  supreme,  none  of  that  spontaneous  emanation  of 
feeling  which  is  the  true  'being'  with  the  woman  can  be 
expected  to  spring  forth  even  from  her  letters.  M.  Geff- 
roy"s  interesting  publication  has  shown  us,  therefore,  new 
and  loftier  aspects  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's  mind  and 
soul ;  thanks  to  him,  we  see  her  now  devoid  of  intrigue, 
and  nobly  given  up  to  the  cause  of  'education.'  Only 
once,  the  few  lines  Madame  de  Daylus  writes  on  the  daj's 
preceding  the  marriage,  might  lead  one  to  see  '  she  was 
but  human  after  all."  Still,  this  statement  is  vague,  and 
comes  not  from  her  own  pen." 

THE   DUKE    OF    MARLBOROUGH    ON    AMERICAN   RAILWAYS. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  paper  on  "American  Mines 
and  American  Rails  "  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  may' 
also  be  read  with  profit  by  all  those  who  have  invested  in 
American  railwaj's.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  and  by  no 
means  a  very  edit j'ing  picture  of  the  systematized  plunder 
which  prevails  in  the  American  railway  world.  Never- 
theless, with  all  the  abuses  of  financial  management,  the 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  carriage  of  goods  is 
under  a  farthing,  while  in  this  country  it  is  about  three 
farthings,  with  no  greater  speed  in  transit.  He  says  that, 
speaking  roughly,  the  general  average  of  railway'  rates 
and  fares  for  goods  and  passengers  is  a  third  of  what  it  is 
in  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  are 
more  than  double  in  America.  He  also  says  that  when- 
ever a  line  has  anything  like  a  decent  local  traffic  to  sup- 
plement its  through  haulage,  any  railway  in  America  can 
and  would  earn  6  per  cent,  on  its  constructive  capital. 
The  abuse  of  powers  has  growTi  out  of  faulty  legislation 
and  the  apathy  of  Congress  with  regard  to  these  great 
monopolies.  The  result  is  that  an  aristocracy  of  railway 
despots  has  grown  up  which  wields  greater  pow.er  than 
any  mediaeval  barons,  and  which  is  daily  becoming  infi- 
nitely more  powerful  and  more  dangerous  than  all  the 
feudal  aristocracies  of  Europe  put  together.  As  a  means 
of  remedying  these  evils,  so  far  as  the  English  in^'estor  is 
concerned,  the  Duke  saj's: 

"  "What  is  wanted  to  make  the  influence  of  foreign  capi- 
tal in  American  railways  properly  secure  is  to  collect  to- 
gether the  scattered  and  disjointed  interests  of  English 
investors,  and  to  consolidate  these  blocks  of  securities  in 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  well-administered  corpora- 
tion that  makes  it  its  sole  business  to  uphold  the  voting 
value  of  these  stocks  in  America." 

English  railway  magnates  will  not  be  pleased  to 
read  the  Duke's  declaration  that,  if  the  truth  is  told,  their 
railwa3's  are  toy  systems,  and  their  rolling-stock  toy 
freight-carriers,  compared  with  the  trains  that  are  run 
all  over  America. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  in  a  paper  on"  Our  Illusions  "  moans 
away  like  an  entertaining  old  crone  on  the  illusions  of 
age.  winding  up  with  a  declaration:  "  From  birth  to 
death,  life  is  all  phantasmagoric,  illusive,  conditional,  and 
when  that  comes— what?"  For  one  thing,  let  us  be 
thankful,  silence;  which,  for  some  people,  would  be  a  wel- 
come change.  Prof.  Dowden  in  a  paper  entitled  "Amours 
de  Voyage  "  gives  some  extracts  from  a  little  mass  pocket- 
book  of  Fabre  D'Eglantine,  Dauton's  secretary  aud  com- 
panion in  arms,  a  journal  of  his  voyage  from  "Wroyes, 
addressed  to  the  ''dear  frieud  of  his  heart  and  the  beloved 
mistress  of  his  soul "  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.. 
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A  writer  who  signs  himself  "  R.,"  writing  on  the  Moncriff 
system  of  fortifications,  maintains  that  it  gives  the  high- 
est degree  of  security  for  men  and  materials,  but  that  its 
very  excellence  and  simplicity  have  retarded  its  adoption. 
The  central  ideas  of  the  system,  the  invisibility  and  dis- 
persement  of  guns,  are  the  keynotes  of  fortification  under 
modern  conditions. 

MR.    FREDERIC    HARRISON'S  RETORT. 

Last  month  Mr.  Knowles,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
criticised  somewhat  rudely,  and  with  contemptuous  sar- 
casm, Mr.  Harrison's  proposal  to  restore  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles to  Greece.  Mr.  Harrison  replies  in  the  Fortnightly, 
having  been  refused  permission  by  the  editor  of  the 
Nineteeyith  Century  to  reply  except  on  condition  that  he 
approved  of  all  that  he  might  say.  The  paper  appears 
under  the  title  of  "  Editorial  Horseplay,"  and  begins  with 
the  comparison  of  Mr.  James  Knowles  to  a  most  hilarious 
oddfellow,  gaudily  attired,  who  knocked  a  stranger's  hat 
over  his  eyes  and  then  declared  it  was  only  a  joke.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  that  he  has  faced  too  many  rotten  eggs  and 
dead  cats  to  care  for  any  that  Mr.  Knowles  can  fling,  but 
the  paper  is  written  throughout  in  the  tone  of  suppressed 
indignation  which  suggests  that  Mr.  Harrison  cares  very 
much  indeed.  He  says  his  say  very  eloquently ;  but, 
although  he  becomes  almost  speechless  with  horror  at  the 
suggestion  that  the  Greeks  might  probably  sell  the  mar- 
bles for  a  round  sum  to  some  rival  nation,  one  does  not 
need  to  regard  the  modern  Greek  either  as  a  mongrel  or 
a  debased  wretch  in  order  to  feel  that  he  might  find  him- 
self in  such  straits  as  to  need  to  realize  on  all  valuable 
assets.  No  doubt,  the  Parthenon  Marbles,  if  he  ever  gets 
them  back  again,  would  be  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  but 
necessity  has  no  law.  Greece  is  still,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  "on  the  make,"  and  the  general  feeling,  even  of 
those  who  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison 
in  the  abstract,  will  probably  be  in  favor  of  allowing  an- 
other half  century  to  pass  before  removing  the  marbles 
from  the  soot-laden  atmosphere  of  Bloomsbury. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Mr.  F.  Bayford  Harrison  has  a  gossipy  article  in  the 
National  Review  for  April,  on  the  "  Censuses  of  the  Cen- 
tury," full  of  curious  facts  connected  with  the  enumeration 
of  our  people.  In  1851,  the  weight  of  the  schedules  and 
forms  dispatched  from  the  central  office  was  fifty-two 
tons.  Twenty  j^ears  since,  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Scotland  lived  in  houses  of  one  room.  In  1881,  there  were 
more  women  returned  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five  than  there  were  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen 
in  1871.  The  temptation  to  understate  your  age  only 
seems  to  begin  after  twenty-five. 

There  is  a  good  natural-history  paper,  by  Evelyn  Pyne, 
entitled  "The  Garden  of  Death,"  which  describes  the 
plants  and  flowers  which  correspond  with  the  criminals, 
murderers  and  the  like  of  the  human  race.  Wherever 
she  turns,  signs  of  cruelty  and  foul  murder  meet  her  eye, 
for  there  is  a  vegetable  "submerged  tenth"  capable  of 
doing  good  and  useful  work,  but  waiting  growing  degra- 
dation for  a  strong  hand  to  turn  their  debased  powers 
into  beneficent  channels.  In  the  next  paper  she  will 
show,  among  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  vegetable 
world,  some  of  these  degraded  organisms  started  on  their 
upward  path. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pincott  maintains  that  in  all  social  mat- 
ters the  English  are  far  more  fit  to  sit  at  the  Hindoo's 
feet,  and  learn  to  serve  tables  than  to  become  masters. 
Mr.  Pincott  maintains  that  English  marriage  customs  are 
lowering  to  womankind,  and  are  directly  responsible  for 


some  of  the  worst  features  of  English  social  life.  Mr. 
Pincott,  therefore,  we  presume,  would  have  English  girls 
married  by  their  parents  at  the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  and 
compelled  to  stand  the  risks  of  motherhood  as  soon  as 
they  attain  the  period  of  adolescence.  By  this  mean.s,  the 
English  women  will  be  lifted  to  the  womanly,  unselfish, 
and  pure  standard  secured  by  the  Hindoo  system. 

Mr.  W.  Goff,  writing  on  the  "  Sun's  Radiation  of  Heat," 
sets  forth  a  new  theory.  He  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  the  sun  is  radiating 
forth  any  more  heat  than  that  which  the  plants  and  the 
other  bodies  in  space  actually  absorb.  There  is  no  proof, 
he  thinks,  that  pure  radiation  causes  the  sun  any  loss  of 
energy.  It  is  only  the  medium  which  accepts  radiated 
heat  which  deprives  the  sun  of  any  of  his  warmth. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Bullock  pleads  for  the  "Fine  Art  of 
Fragrance,"  and  demands  the  removal  of  that  terrible 
curse  of  the  poorer  quarters  in  our  teeming  towns  and 
cities — foul  and  contaminating  smell,  Mr.  Bullock  would 
civilize  men  through  their  noses. 

Mrs.  Frances  McLaughlin  deals  with  the  vexed  question 
of  domestic  servants,  and  advocates  the  general  intro- 
duction of  lady  helps.  She  does  not  think  that  there  is 
any  household  service  a  lady  need  hesitate  to  undertake, 
except  cleaning  boots,  washing  clothes,  bringing  in  the 
clothes,  and  washing  the  outside  door-steps.  She  would 
have  servants  treated  like  governesses,  and  establish  an 
employment  bureau  in  every  town,  where  ladies,  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  service,  would  put  down  their 
names  and  addresses.  The  bureau  would  be  attached  to 
boarding-houses,  for,  under  the  new  system,  household 
helps  would  be  engaged  by  the  day ;  would  arrive  every 
morning  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  leave  after  their  duties  were 
accomplished.  To  the  army  of  poor  ladies  no  doubt  it 
would  be  a  great  boon,  but  the  idea  of  a  daily  cook  on 
a  footing  of  a  daily  governess  is  one  which  will  not  be 
realized  in  a  hurry. 

Rev.  Lloyd  Williams  writes  once  more  on  the  endless 
question  of  church  and  dissent  in  Wales.  He  sums  up 
the  wants  of  Wales  : 

"1.  Higher  type  of  politician. 

"2.  A  great  reformer  to  unify  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

"3.  A  greater  colonist  to  husband  the  resources  which 
are  now  being  wasted  in  religious  dissipation. 

"4.  A  Wesley  or  a  Whitfield." 

And  that  will  do.  Mr.  Williams  evidently  wants  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  is  likely  to  get. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rowbotham  enters  a  plea  in  favor  of  English 
music.  He  thinks  that  the  critics  on  the  London  press 
are  mostly  German  Jews,  who  write  bad  English,  and 
praise  German  music,  ignoring  all  English  concerts.  The 
critic  believes  in  one  music — that  is  German,  and,  where 
possible,  Jewish.  English  music,  therefore,  is  boycotted 
in  England,  where  the  English  groan  under  the  multitude 
of  Germans,  who  readily  honeycomb  the  musical  world. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Leppington,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Gibeon- 
ites  of  the  Stage,"  describes  the  salaries  and  duties  of  the 
supers,  ballet  dancers,  and  all  those  who  fill  the  minor 
walks  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Mr.  Edward  Salmon 
meditates  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  after  ten  years.  Jessie 
Weston  writes  a  letter  of  hints  to  the  single  women  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  point  of  which  is,  that  women 
should  go  into  farming  in  the  colonies,  especially  fruit- 
farming,  chicken-raising,  and  honej'-farming.  If  girls 
wish  to  emigrate  without  capital,  they  could,  in  a  few 
years,  earn  enough  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  make 
a  small  beginning  in  any  of  the  industries  mentioned 
above. 
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THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  April  is  distinctly  above 
the  average.  The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  by 
Geoffrey  Mortimer  on  *'The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Christian 
Army."  The  writer,  while  admitting  that  the  progressive 
High  Church  and  Liberal  Nonconformists  are  making 
progress,  asserts  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  the  orthodox  Dissenters  are  still  under  ' '  the 
corrosive  influence  of  Puritanical  thought."  He  makes 
extracts  from  a  number  of  speeches  and  sermons  of  the 
rear-guard  Evangelicals  which  are  melancholy  reading 
enough.  The  reviewer,  noticing  Mr.  Stead's  ideal  of  the 
"Church  of  the  Future,"  says  that  from  the  neutral 
standpoint  of  a  mere  spectator  it  has  much  to  recommend 
it  on  the  score  of  broad-mindedness.  Mr.  Mortimer  says : 
"As  shown  in  the  past,  the  heresies  of  to-day  become  the 
beliefs  of  the  future ;  '  the  down-grade '  of  one  generation 
are  the  elect  of  the  next.  And  so  Evangelicalism  will 
dwindle  and  fade — not  in  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic 
augury  of  darkness  in  the  latter  times,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  inviolable  and  unceasing  law  of  human  evolution." 

Mrs.  Emily  Glode  Ellis  concludes  her  savage  attack  on 
the  "  Fetish  of  Charity,"  which  she  declares  fosters  in 
the  poor  cant,  indigence,  false  pretences,  improvidence, 
and  neglect  of  parental  duties.  What  society  has  to  do 
is  to  make  the  lot  of  the  laborer  more  bearable  and  the 
lot  of  the  ne'er-do-weel  more  unbearable  than  it  is  at 
present.  Charity,  as  practised  at  present,  is  the  system- 
atic support  of  the  meanest  at  the  expense  of  the  noblest 
of  the  race.  Mr.  William  Schooling  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marriage  institution.  He  maintains  that  if 
the  State  adopts  the  morals  of  the  family  by  which  the 
strongest  helps  tLe  weakest,  aiding  them  in  accordance  to 
their  incapacity,  it  will  have  its  outcome  in  universal 
socialism,  community  of  wives  included. 

Mr.  George  Chamier  reviews  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan's  "Ani- 
mal Life  and  Intelligence  "  under  the  title  of  "  A  Zoologist 
Among  the  Idealists."  Mr.  Richard  Armstrong  con- 
tributes an  excellent  descriptive  paper  on  ' '  Ibsen's 
Brand."  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  independent  section,  re- 
riews  "Darkest  England,"  extracts  from  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  review  of  current  literature  is 
more  complete  than  that  in  any  of  the  other  monthlies. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Dietrick,  a  Southern  lady  reared  in  the 
South,  replies  to  Mrs.  Bodington's  article  on  "The  Im- 
portance of  Race"  in  an  article  entitled  "Woman  and 
Negro  Suffrage."  Mrs.  Dietrick  is  a  thoroughgoing  wo- 
man's righter,  and  almost  the  only  fault  she  finds  with 
the  emancipated  negro  of  the  South  is,  that  he  is  no  more 
advanced  upon  the  woman  question  than  Mrs.  Bodington 
herself. 


NEW  ENGLANDER  AND  YALE  REVIEW. 
A  number  of  excellent  articles  appear  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review.  Mr.  Linton 
Satterthwait,  in  his  paper  on  "Caucus  Legislation," 
holds  that  the  caucus  in  itself  is  a  useful  instrument  for 
facilitating  legislation,  but  that  through  its  irresponsi- 
bility it  threatens  to  undo  some  of  the  results  of  more 
than  a  century  of  legislative  progress.  The  true  source 
of  the  evil  growing  out  of  the  caucus  system  is  the  falla- 
cious assumption  that  there  is  a  binding  force  in  a  caucus 
edict.  "A  caucus,"  he  says,  "oversteps  the  proper  func- 
tions when  it  ceases  to  be  a  conference  into  which  free 
men  enter  and  from  which  free  men  depart." 

COLLEGE   MEN  IN   POLITICS. 

It  is  not  so  true  in  the   United   States  as  in   England, 
says  Mr.  Winthrop  Dudley  Sheldon,    that  only  men  of 


university  training  can  attain  eminence  in  political 
affairs.  Professional  life  in  the  United  States  holds  out 
far  greater  attractions  to  the  college  graduate  than  does 
politics.  Then,  too,  the  mercenary  spirit  which  so 
thoroughly  saturates  politics  in  this  country  often  pre- 
vents poor  students  just  out  of  college  from  entering  upon 
a  public  life.  Another  influence  tending  to  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  scholar  into  politics  is  the  prevalent  notion 
that  only  men  of  a  strictly  business  training  are  qualified 
to  deal  with  questions  of  public  concern.  Of  our  twenty- 
three  Presidents,  fifteen  were  college-educated,  says  Mr. 
Sheldon,  thirteen  out  of  twenty-three  Vice-Presidents  have 
been  college  men,  twenty-four  of  our  thirty-three  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  twenty-two  of  thirty-seven  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  were  college-bred  men.  The  com- 
parative number  of  college  men  holding  office  under  the 
government  is  decreasing.  Mr.  Sheldon  thinks,  however, 
that  this  tendency  will  ultimately  reach  its  climax  and 
that  once  more,  as  in  the  earlier  daj^s,  educated,  trained 
intelligence  will  be  freely  accorded  its  normal  place  in 
our  public  life. 

THE   INDIAN   PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Riggs  points  out  some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem.  Mr.  Riggs 
has  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Northwest  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  it  is  upon 
this  knowledge  that  the  suggestions  he  presents  are 
based.  Some  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  which  he  mentions 
are  their  wildness,  recklessness,  religion,  and  social  cus- 
toms. "  To  meet  these  difficulties,"  Mr.  Riggs  advises, 
"we  must  bring  in  moral  forces  that  can  reach  the 
springs  of  character.  The  Indian  must  have  a  new  spirit- 
ual impulse  and  a  new  revelation."  The  recent  Sioux  out- 
break, he  says,  was  the  revolt  of  the  heathen  wild  man 
against  Christianity  and  civilization. 

Three  most  valuable  argumentative  papers  appear  in 
this  number  on  the  gubernatorial  election  controversy 
in  Connecticut;  one  by  Hon.  L3^nde  Harrison  (Republican), 
one  by  Prof.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  (Democrat),  and  another 
by  Henry  T.  Blake,  Esq.  (Republican). 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 
The  International  Journal  of  Ethics^i  "devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  ethical  knowledge  and  practice,"  is  a 
quarterly  periodical,  the  third  number  of  which  has  just 
appeared.  This  strong  and  scholarly  publication  indi- 
cates the  important  growth  of  the  philosophical  studies  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years.  For  although  the 
name  of  the  magazine — as  well  as.  the  list  of  gentlemen 
constituting  the  editorial  committee — points  to  an 
international  character  and  scope,  the  periodical  is  never- 
theless American  in  initiation  and  in  control  and  manage- 
ment. Dr.  Felix  Adler's  name  heads  the  list  of  the 
editorial  committee,  and  Professor  Josiah  Royce  of 
Harvard,  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  Professor  Von  Gizycki  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Jogl  of  Prague,  and  Messrs.  J.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie of  Manchester  and  J.  H.  Muirhead  of  London,  are 
the  other  names  that  comprise  the  editorial  board.  The 
opening  article  of  this  number  is  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
upon  "  Social  Equality."  It  is  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
true  relations  between  justice  and  equality,  and  has  prac- 
tical timeliness.  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  gives  his  views  of  the  ethics  of 
land  tenure.  Mr.  Patten's  principle  is  stated  as  follows: 
"If  social  changes  take  from  the  laborer  by  making 
him  more  worthless  to  society,  state  activity  should  be 
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increased  enough  to  compensate  him."  Apparently  Mr. 
Patten  would  so  adjust  taxation  as  to  compensate  the 
non-landholding  classes  for  any  natural  share  that  might 
belong  to  them  in  the  surjjlus  products  of  the  earth. 

A  very  entertaining  paper  is  that  by  Clara  E.  Collet, 
entitled  "Moral  Tales,"  which  reviews  some  of  the  litera- 
ture of  fiction  that  was  standard  a  generation  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  critically  at  the  ethical  lessons 
therein  contained. 

A    SUMMER  SCHOOL   OF  ETHICS. 

The  important  announcement  is  made  of  a  summer 
school  of  applied  ethics  to  be  held  at  some  convenient 
resort  in  New  England  or  New  York,  beginning  early  in 
Jul}'  and  continuing  six  weeks.  The  department  of  Eco- 
nomics will  be  under  charge  of  Professor  H.  C.  Adams  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  which,  also,  six  other 
prominent  economic  specialists  will  give  courses  of  lec- 
tures. The  department  of  the  History  of  Religions  will 
be  in  charge  of  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, who  will  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
scholars.  Professor  Felix  Adler  of  New  York,  who  will 
have  personal  supervision  of  the  department  of  Ethics, 
will  also  have  the  co-operation  of  several  lecturers  and 
specialists  of  distinction. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  April  number  of  the  Educational  Review  is  one 
that  possesses  more  of  interest  technically  for  men  and 
women  of  the  teaching  profession  than  it  does  for  the 
general  reader.  Proressor  James  MacAlister  of  the 
'•  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Sciences  and  Industries,"  Phila- 
delphia, writes  ardently  in  advocacy  of  art  education  in 
the  public  schools.  The  most  important  paper  in  the 
number,  by  far,  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Adolf  Diesterweg,  by  Mr.  Henry  Cassel.  Diest- 
erweg,  who  was  born  in  WestphaUa  in  1790  and  who  died 
in  1866,  was  the  father  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Prussia.  It  was  he  who  originated  and  developed  the 
system  of  training-schools  for  teachers  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much  for  the  efficiency  of  popular  education  in 
Germany.  The  Review  discusses  very  many  topics  of 
theoretical  and  practical  pedagogics. 


THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  April  is  full  of  substantial 
and  conscientious  work,  and  its  table  of  contents  presents 
a  remarkable  arraj^  of  attractive  subjects  and  of  names 
that  rank  high  in  current  literature.  Thus  one  finds 
among  the  contributors,  "VV.  J.  Stillman,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Edward  Eggleston,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Maurice 
Thompson,  Frederick  Schwatka,  Amelia  Gere  Mason,  R. 
W.  Gilder,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and  numerous  other  writei's 
whose  pens  always  deservedly  command  attention.  The 
opening  article  is  Amelia  G.  Mason's  description  of  "The 
Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire."  Madame  de 
Stael  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  paper,  but  the  salons 
of  Madame  Roland,  Madame  Necker,  and  Madame  Con- 
dorcet  are  also  pleasantly  described. 

PACIFIC   COAST   HISTORY. 

This  number  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  his- 
torical material  pertaining  to  the  western  coast  of  North 
America.  Thus  Frederick  Schwatka  contributes  an  ac- 
count of  the  New  York  Times  expedition  to  Mount  St. 
Elias  (Alaska)  in  1876,  and  Israel  C.  Russell  writes  of  the 
expedition  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the 


United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1890,  both  papers  being 
valuable  contributions  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  our  far 
northwestern  territory.  Julius  H.  Piatt  has  an  uncom- 
monly readable  chapter  of  reminiscences  of  forty  years 
ago,  entitled  "To  California  by  Panama  in '49."  The  illus- 
trations of  this  article  are  capital,  and  its  array  of  cu- 
rious facts  gives  it  high  permanent  value  as  a  piece  of 
material  for  the  future  historian.  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton 
Fremont  compiles  from  the  manuscripts  and  notes  of  her 
late  distinguished  husband,  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  a 
chaiJter  entitled  "The  Conquest  of  California."  This  is 
history  at  first-hand  by  the  man  who  was  himself  the 
chief  part  of  the  great  event  he  describes.  Following  Gen. 
Fremont's  article  are  several  pages  of  "  California,"  con- 
taining letters  and  documents  relating  to  events  in  1849, 

AFRICAN    FETISHISM. 

Another  valuable  chapter  of  first-hand  testimony  is  an 
article  on  "Fetishism  in  Congo  Laua,"  by  E.  J.  Glave, 
who  was  one  of  Stanley's  pioneer  officers,  who  has  many 
strange  and  interesting  facts  to  relate,  and  who  renders 
the  papei"  more  interesting  by  illustrations  of  his  own 
drawing.  "The  imagination  of  the  savage,"  says  Mr. 
Glave,  "surrounds  life  with  an  atmosphere  of  awe  and 
mystery.  He  walks  continually  in  fear.  Evil  in  countless 
undefined  shapes  is  lurking  everywhere.  Influences  ob-. 
noxious  to  him  lie  concealed  in  every  object.  Trees,  stones, 
herbs,  all  contain  imprisoned  spirits,  which,  if  released  hy 
any  heedless  action  on  his  part,  may  rend  and  destroy  him. 
He  must  be  ever  watchful  to  propitiate  or  control  the 
malevolent  powers  that  menace  him  at  every  turn.  Ill 
luck  may  be  transmitted  to  him  from  object  animate  or 
inanimate  when  he  is  least  aware."  Herein  lies  the  key 
to  the  fetish  practices  of  the  African  savage.  The  reader 
will  be  astonished  at  the  elaborateness  of  the  religious 
rites  of  these  heathen,  and  at  the  remarkable  training 
which  the  fetish-men  undergo.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever, the  African  fetish-men  suggest  the  medicine-men  of 
our  American  Indian  tribes.  Mr.  Glave  does  not  believe 
that  the  superstitions  of  the  Congo  races  will  be  difficult 
to  overcome,  for  he  remarks  that  "the  African  knows  of 
no  past  and  he  is  bound  by  no  great  memories.  He  lives 
entirely  in  the  present  and  his  beliefs  are  made  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  moment."  Mr.  Glave  thinks,  therefore,  that 
Africa  is  a  hopeful  field  for  Christian  missionary  endeavor, 
and  that  the  fetishism  of  the  tribes  may  be  regarded  as 
the  vagaries  of  child-like  ignorance,  and  that  thej'  have 
none  of  the  essential  power  of  resistance  that  belongs  to 
creeds  that  have  outlived  centuries  of  progress. 

MR.    STILLMAN   ON   LEONARDO   DA   VINCI. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  always  a  critic  of  sincerity  and 
courage,  writes  briefly  about  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Mr. 
Stillman  reminds  us  that  most  of  the  pictures  which  have 
been  attributed  to  Leonardo  are  of  more  than  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  that  the  "Cenacolo"  and  the  "Mona 
Lisa "  are  so  badly  retouched  that  we  can  scarcely  say 
that  we  know  them  as  they  were  originally.  "The  plain 
truth  concerning  Leonardo,"  says  Mr.  Stillman,  "is  that 
he  had  of  the  supreme  qualities  of  the  artist  only  the 
accuracy  of  vision,  which  is  his  scientiflc  outfit,  and  the 
power  of  concentration,  which  he  used  fitfully  and  rarely. 
His  temperament  and  mental  qualities  were  thoroughly 
scientific  and  his  painting  was  realistic."  It  is  upon  this 
line  that  Mr.  Stillman  proceeds  at  some  length.  He  re- 
gards Leonardo  as  a  man  of  vast  scientific  and  intellect- 
ual power  and  ability,  who  was  defective  in  the  artistic 
instinct  and  faculty. 
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THE  REl^IEW  OF  REfy'IEW'S. 


A   NORTHERN  WAR  PRISON-PEN. 

The  war  paper  of  the  month  most  decidedly  carries  the 
conflict  "into  Africa."  We  have  been  entertained  and 
distressed  with  many  chapters  of  reminiscences  of  Union 
soldiers  who  wei-e  confined  in  the  military  prison-pens  of 
the  South,  and  now  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  side  of 
the  story  should  be  told.  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Cold  Cheer  at  Camp  Morton,"  tells  his  expe- 
riences in  the  mili^^ary  prison  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where,  for  a  number  of  months,  with  thousands  of  other 
Confederate  soldiers,  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Camp  Morton,  in  1863,  was  a  plot  of  ground  for- 
merly used  as  a  fair-ground,  containing  about  twenty 
acres  of  land,  inclosed  by  a  plank  wall  some  twenty  feet 
high.  The  so-called  barracks  were  the  old  cattle-sheds 
and  stable  buildings  of  the  fair-grounds,  and  in  these  the 
soldiers  were  huddled.  Upon  either  side  of  these  long- 
sheds  were  shelves  extending  outward  some  seven  feet, 
four  tiers  in  height,  the  tiers  being  three  feet  apart  ;  and 
upon  these  unpartitioned  shelves  the  prisoners  were 
stowed  away  at  night.  There  was  no  straw  between 
them  and  the  planks,  and  each  man  was  allowed  but  a 
single  blanket.  Dr.  Wyeth  alleges  that  many  men  froze 
to  death  in  the  winter,  and  that  at  no  period  of  his  im- 
prisonment was  the  ration  issued  sufficient  to  stay  hun- 
ger. He  asserts  that  many  of  his  comrades  died  of  star- 
vation. The  details  of  cruelties  and  indignities  practised 
in  this  prison,  as  given  in  Dr.  Wyeth's  narrative, 
remind  one  of  the  like  stories  about  Anderson ville.  It 
is  a  painful  tale,  and  Dr.  Wyeth  declares  that  he  has 
waited  to  allow  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  elapse  before 
publishing  his  unhappy  experience.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  Americans  are  one  people,  of  common  origin, 
and  of  like  qualities,  both  good  and  evil ;  and  it  would 
have  been  only  reasonable  to  expect  in  advance  that  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  would  not  be  far  different,  under 
like  conditions  and  circumstances,  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  great  armies  of  the  late  war  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  has  made  some  interesting  and 
cui'ious  investigations,  beginning  with  the  tradition  that 
Frederick  the  Great  sent  Washington  a  sword  with  the 
inscription,  "From  the  oldest  general  in  the  world  to  the 
greatest."  Mr.  Conway  proves  the  story  to  have  been  a 
myth.  In  his  investigation  he  has  unearthed  many  points 
of  interest  relating  both  to  Frederick  the  Great  and  to 
George  Washington,  and  his  brief  paper  upon  those  two 
great  men  is  full  of  historical  interest. 

The  "  Topics  of  the  Time  "  in  this  number  of  the  Century 
give  first '  'A  'Cheap  Money'  Lesson"  out  of  some  of  the  early 
experience  of  English  finance,  where  it  was  attempted  to 
issue  paper  money  upon  the  value  of  lands — a  fallacy  that 
led  to  disastrous  results.  The  second  topic  treated  is  that 
of  "Country  Roads,"  in  which  it  is  shown  that  good  roads, 
especially  in  States  and  localities  accessible  from  the  great 
Eastern  towns  and  cities,  are  highly  profitable  investments, 
since  good  roads  are  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  community  desir- 
ing to  be  enriched  by  summer  boarders. 

The  discussion  of  the  "Effects  of  Christian  Science  and 
Mind-Cure  on  the  '  Regular  Practice,' "  is  an  apologetic  to 
the  extent  of  claiming  for  these  new  methods  a  good 
deal  of  philosophical  insight,  which  must  react  advantage- 
ously upon  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 


HARPER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Harper'' s  Magazine  for  April  opens  with  a  finely  illus- 
trated article  on  the  French  army,  by  Gen.  Lewal,  him- 
self a  high  officer  in  that  army,  a  military  enthusiast,  and 


a  Frenchman  to  his  finger  tips.  The  article  fairly  palpi- 
tates with  the  spirit  of  the  reorganized  French  army  and 
with  glowing  hostility  to  the  Germans.  "Reorganization 
after  defeat"  is  the  keynote  of  his  treatment,  and  he 
shows  how,  in  all  the  history  of  the  past  century,  French 
and  German  armies  have  reached  their  best  results  through 
the  long  and  patient  work  of  rehabilitation  that  has  fol- 
lowed some  crushing  defeat.  As  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  French  army,  Gen.  Lewal's  confidence  is  absolute. 
He  explains  the  systems  of  manoeuvres  and  mobilization 
now  practised  upon  a  scale  almost  as  gigantic  as  war 
itself,  and  shows  how  dangerously  ready  France  is  to 
engage  in  the  great  combat,  the  inevitability  of  which  no 
Frenchman  for  a  moment  doubts. 

WISCONSIN,    BY  A    "FAVORITE   SON." 

Senator  Vilas  writes  an  article  upon  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin that  is  so  good  and  thorough  a  piece  of  work  as  to 
deserve  expansion  by  him  into  a  volume  upon  the  com- 
monwealth. Particularly  interesting  is  his  discussion  of 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  States  within  the  old  Northwest 
Territory.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  those 
lines  do  not  in  any  case  actually  lie  where  the  ordinance 
of  1787  specifically  ordains  that  they  should  lie,  although 
that  ordinance  is  regarded  as  no  less  binding  than  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  it  is  confessedly  to  "forever 
remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent."  If  this 
"compact"  had  been  kept  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would 
have  had  for  its  southern  boundary  a  line  extending  west 
from  the  very  lowest  point  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  it 
would  therefore  have  included  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
upon  the  west  it  would  have  included  St.  Paul,  Duluth, 
and  that  portion  of  Minneapolis  which  lies  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Wisconsin  would  also  have 
included  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  These  cu- 
rious and  interesting  facts  are  well  brought  out  in  Senator 
Vilas'  historical  sketch.  The  explorations  of  Nicollet, 
25Q  years  ago,  and  all  the  romantic  history  of  the  early 
Northwestern  voyageurs,  are  narrated  in  a  condensed 
but  graphic  manner ;  and  the  later  periods  of  settlement 
by  Englishmen  and  Americans  are  thoroughly  described. 
The  article  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Wiscon- 
sin's most  distinguished  sons.  The  most  important  article 
in  the  number,  that  of  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps  upon  the 
Behring  Sea  controversy,  is  reviewed  at  length  as  one  of 
the  leading  articles  of  the  month. 

A   GERMAN   THEATRE. 

Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  contributes  a  most  charming 
and  instructive  paper  upon  the  Court  Theatre  of  Mein- 
ingen.  Meiningen  is  a  small  German  town  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  people,  the  capital  of  one  of  those 
petty  principalities  absorbed  into  the  German  Empire, 
and  ruled  over  by  a  duke  who  happens  to  be  a  man  of 
the  highest  artistic  temperament  and  training,  and  the 
proprietor  and  manager  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
theatrical  company  now  in  existence.  Dr.  Waldstein's 
description  of  the  Meiningen  theatre  and  the  players 
upon  its  stage  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant  account  of 
a  local  German  institution.  It  is  an  important  critical 
essay  upon  the  modern  theatre  and  the  true  principles  of 
dramatic  representation.  The  cardinal  feature  of  the 
great  success  attained  by  the  Meiningen  company  is  the 
absolute  subordination  of  each  individual  actor.  The 
old-fashioned  idea  of  the  "star  "  is  absolutely  eliminated. 
Each  player  is  completely  subordinated  to  his  part,  and 
in  that  sense  there  are  no  star  parts.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  regular  chorus,  for  eveiy  actor  in  the 
company  must,    on    some  occasions,   perform  the  most 
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insignificant  roles.  The  actor,  no  matter  how  well  quali- 
fied to  play  the  most  conspicuous  part,  must,  on  many 
occasions,  appear  as  a  member  of  the  chorus;  and  so  in 
the  iliob  that  is  swayed  by  Antony's  speech  over  the  dead 
body  of  Caesar  are  actors,  more  than  one,  who  might  on 
the  following  day  play  the  roles  of  Antony,  of  Caesar,  of 
Brutus,  of  Cassius,  with  perfect  success.  What  Germany 
has  been  doing  for  musical  and  operatic  repi-esentation  is 
well  known,  but  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  to 
Paris  alone  for  the  best  and  most  modern  things  in  the 
art  of  acting,  that  it  will  be  an  interesting  surprise  to 
most  readers  to  know  from  the  pen  of  so  trustworthy  a 
critic  as  Dr.  Waldstein  that  the  Germans  are  to  have  a 
large  part  in  the  development  of  the  dramatic  art  of  the 
future. 

Theodore  Child  continues  in  this  number  his  provincial 
sketches  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Dr.  Mitchell  Prud- 
den  writes  popularly  of  the  bacteria,  and  these  solid 
articles  are  interlarded  with  the  usual  variet}^  of  stories 
and  poems.  The  Easy  Chair  and  The  Study,  by  George 
William  Curtis  and  William  D.  Howells  respectively,  are 
always  the  best  parts  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  is  a  number  of  well- 
sustained  excellence  throughout,  but  it  has  no  papers  of 
exceptional  note  or  timeliness.  The  March  number  was 
more  conspicuous  for  articles  of  political  and  economic 
interest,  while  the  curi'ent  one  is  of  more  distinctly  literary 
flavor.  William  Douglas  O'Connor  begins  a  striking  story 
which  is  to  appear  in  two  parts,  entitled  "The  Brazen 
Android."  The  Android  is  the  "talking-head  of  brass  with 
which  Friar  Bacon  is  said  to  have  antedated  Edison's  in- 
vention; "  and  that  striking  historical  figure,  Simon  de 
Montf  ort,  figures  as  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
tale.  ^ 

Olive  Thorne  Miller  has  a  charming  paper  upon  the 
study  of  birds  and  their  habits  through  the  half-open 
blinds  of  her  window.  Percival  Lowell  continues  his 
narrative  of  exploration  in  Japan;  William  P.  Andrews 
writes  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Goethe's  Faust; 
Clinton  Scollard  contributes  an  ambitious  poem  in  blank 
verse,  "Easter  Eve  at  Kerak-Moab;"  and  several  other 
short  poems  appear. 

THE   ARMENIAN   SITUATION. 

The  most  important  paper  upon  current  affairs  is  that 
of  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  who  discusses  "  The  Armenians  and 
the  Porte."  The  present  disturbances  in  Armenia  have 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  all  the  European  powers, 
because  the  position — geographical,  racial,  and  political — 
of  the  Armenian  people  renders  them  almost  as  critical  a 
point  in  the  politics  of  the  East  as  is  the  position  of  the 
Bulgarians.  Armenia  borders  upon  Persia,  and  lies  partly 
in  the  Caucassus  district,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
Russian  Empire  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  a  jjortion  of  eastern 
Asia  Minor,  lying  just  south  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Armenians  are  a  superior  race,  adhering  to  an  ancient 
Christian  faith,  and  capable  of  high  civilization  and 
development.  They  possess  a  national  ambition,  which 
Mr.  Benjamin  regards  as  undue.  His  sympathy  with 
Turkey  as  against  Russia  is  obvious  throughout  his  article. 
He  percieves  and  justly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  independ- 
ence for  the  Armenians  is  absolutely  hopeless,  and  that 
if,  as  a  result  of  their  intense  dissatisfaction  with  Turkish 
rule,  they  should  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from  the 
Porte,  it  could  only  mean  their  absorjDtion  into  the  Russian 
Empire;  and  that,  in  Mr.  Benjamin's  opinion,  would  be  a 


leap  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  He  advises  that 
they  make  the  best  of  their  lot  where  they  are,  as  subjects 
of  Turkey,  simply  seeking  for  improved  administration. 
There  is  much  sober  truth  in  what  Mr.  Benjamin  says, 
but  after  all  the  Russianization  of  that  entire  region  seems 
now  inevitable. 

OTHER     ARTICLES. 

Mary  E.  Burt  writes  in  a  semi-humorous  vein  of  "  The 
Muse  in  the  Common  School."  She  heaps  ridicule  and 
scorn  upon  the  easy  lessons  and  simple  rhymes  of  the  pri- 
mary reading-books  commonly  used  in  the  schools,  and 
recommends  with  downright  seriousness  the  substitution 
of  stories  from  Homer  and  the  literary  classics.  This 
writer  would,  apparently,  if  she  had  her  way,  banish 
Mother  Goose  from  the  nursery  and  substitute  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Francis  Parkman  continues  his  historical 
narrative  of  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  Eng- 
land militia,  and  W.  D.  McCrackan  contributes  an  his- 
torical sketch  entitled  "Arnold  Winkelreid  at  Sempach." 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 

John  H.  Gould  has  succeeded  in  telling  a  great  many  inter- 
esting facts  in  a  very  taking  way  in  his  paper  on  "  Ocean 
Passenger  Travel,"  the  opening  article  in  April  Scribner^s. 
The  history  of  ocean  travel  since  the  day  when  the  first 
steamship  entered  New  York  harbor  from  Europe,  April 
23,'  1838,  possesses  much  of  the  romantic.  The  growth  of 
passenger  traffic,  the  increased  speed  of  the  "ocean  grey- 
hound "  of  to-day,  the  improvement  in  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  on  shipboard,  the  delightful  character 
of  a  trip  nowadays,  as  compared  with  the  discomforts 
and  positive  hardships,  in  many  instances,  of  an  ocean 
voyage  a  few  years  ago — these,  added  to  the  mystery 
which  pertains  to  all  sea-lore,  form  a  theme  of  rare 
interest.  The  artists,  too,  have  entered  with  zest  into  the 
portrayal  of  ocean  scenes,  and  the  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  Birge  Harrison  tells  in  a  graphic  way  his 
experiences  in  Australia  on  "A  Kangaroo  Hunt,"  and 
paintings  he  made  of  the  scenes  of  his  adventures  and 
successes,  here  reproduced,  form  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  his  entertaining  narrative.  The  kangaroo, 
once  the  pest  of  the  Australian  colonist,  has  become  quite 
as  "rare  an  apparition  to-day  as  is  the  American  bison 
upon  the  plains  of  Montana,"  and  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  is 
of  especial  interest  to  naturalists  as  well  as  to  lovers  of 
the  hunt. 

SPAIN'S   POET,    POLITICIAN   AND   PATRIOT. 

Although  his  "verse  betrays  the  laborious  hand  of  the 
artist  in  its  perfection  of  form,"  Rollo  Ogden,  in  a  sympa- 
thetic biographical  sketch  of  Caspar  Nunez  d'Arce, 
says  that  writer  of  song  occupies  "the  first  place  in  the 
list  of  living  Spanish  poets."  Ths  career  of  Nuiiez 
d'Arce  reads  like  the  story  of  the  upward. climb  of  some 
American  child  of  obscurity  to  a  place  of  lofty  eminence. 
Literary  fame  and  political  preferment  are  scarcely  to 
be  looked  for  in  one  born  in  poverty  in  patrician  Spain  ; 
but  Nunez  d'  Arce  is  a  notable  exception.  For  he  is  a  poli- 
tician as  well  as  poet,  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the 
combination  seems  a  most  happy  one.  The  poet  has  car- 
ried the  politician  to  the  clearer  heights  of  the  patriot, 
and  his  song  breathes  ardent  devotion  to  his  native  land. 
His  life  is  one  struggle  for  a  higher  civilization,  a  broader 
liberty  for  Spain  and  her  people. 

THE   FRESH-AIR  MOVEMENT. 

Rev.  Willard  Parsons  tells  "The  Story  of  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund"  in  a  wav  that  will  not  fail  to  arouse  increased 
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interest  in  this  most  practical  of  philanthropies.  The 
movement,  which  has  grown  to  be  so  important  and  so 
broad  in  its  scope,  and  results  was  begun  by  Mr.  Parsons 
in  1877,  when  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  came  to  New 
York  from  Sherman,  Pa.,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  small 
church.  In  New  York  he  gathered  a  little  company  of 
the  poorest  and  most  needy  children  he  could  find  and 
took  them  out  among  his  people  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills, 
where  for  the  first  time  many  of  the  poor  little  ones 
learned  of  God's  wondrous  gifts  of  land  and  air  and  sky, 
of  green  fields  and  orchards,  of  forests,  fruits  and  flowers. 
What  has  followed  these  humble  beginnings  is  certainly 
an  encouragement  to  any  who  have  it  in  their  hearts  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  their  fellows.  Thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  never  breathed  any  other  than  the 
foul  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  New  York  tenement  rows 
have  been  made  healthier,  happier,  and  their  lives  turned 
into  right  channels  through  the  influences  growing  out  of 
the  fresh-air  movement.  One  kind  citizen  alone  has  fur- 
nished a  day's  outing  for  eighteen  thousand  of  the  city's 
poor,  interest  in  the  work  has  become  widespread,  and 
the  methods  are  being  adopted  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

ADVENTURE  AND  EXPLORATION. 

Robert  Gordon  Butler  uses  the  diary  of  Captain  Stock- 
ton, U.S.N.,  to  very  good  purpose  in  a  tale  of  the  land 
"  Where  the  Ice  Never  Melts."  It  is  the  story  in  brief  of 
the  cruise  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Thetis  in  1889  to  the 
arctic  regions,  whither  it  was  commissioned  to  carry 
supplies  and  provide  a  house  of  refuge  at  Point  Barrow. 
The  Thetis  has  a  romantic  history  all  her  own,  and  will 
always  be  famous  as  the  ship  that  brought  back  to  civili- 
zation the  survivors  of  the  Greeley  expedition.  To  her 
honorable  record  in  the  past  was  added  in  1889  the  memo- 
rable distinction  of  being  "the  first  man-of-war  that 
ever  reached  Herschel  Island  the  first  vessel  ever  to  fly 
in  that  lonely  place  the  flag  of  the  United  States."  A.  J. 
Mounteney  Jephson  continues  his  narrative  of  the  events 
of  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition  with  a  thrilling  account  of 
the  relief  of  Captain  Nelson,  an  undertaking  which  he 
himself  commanded,  and  which  proved,  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles  and  dangers,  successful. 

"The  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak '.'is  a  timely 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herbert  Walsh  to  a 
discussion  which  partakes  altogether  too  strongly  of 
preconceived  prejudice  or  complete  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  asks:  "What  is  Right- 
Handedness  ? "  and  contends  in  his  answer  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  instinct.  "The  Point  of  View"  is 
excellent,  and  the  engravings,  poems  and  stories  are  up  to 
the  usual  high  standard  of  this  popular  magazine. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  General  Sherman,  drawn  by 
V.  Griboy^doff,  appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  April 
Cofiinopolitan.  " The  Eldest  of  the  Arts"  is  the  title  of 
the  first  article.  It  is  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland, 
and  contains  graceful  illustrations  of  many  devotees  of 
the  art  of  rhythmic  movement.  Miss  Bisland  has  glanced 
through  history  and  traced  the  practices  of  this  "mother 
and  root  of  all  arts "  among  many  people;  from  classic 
days  down  to  the  present  century;  from  the  corybante 
to  Carmencita. 

The  "  White  House,"  as  the  office  and  home  of  the 
President  is  popularly  known,  is  described  by  George 
Grantham  Bain.     Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the 


interiors  are  an  aid  to  the  reader  who  has  not  visited 
these  scenes. 

An  appreciative  paper  on  "The  Master  of  Genre," 
Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier,  by  George  Edgar  Mont- 
gomery, follows.  It  furnishes  a  brief  record  of  the  career 
of  the  famous  French  artist.  There  are  ten  more  illus- 
trations from  his  paintings. 

THE   NICARAGUA   CANAL. 

The  paper  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  by  Charles  T. 
Harvey,  C.  E.,  invites  special  mention.  It  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  the  route  proposed,  and  speaks  of 
the  engineering  of  the  work  and  of  the  prepai-ations  for 
its  prosecution.  He  turns  fipm  these  phases  of  the 
subject  in  the  last  paragraph  to  say :  "  It  is  not  possible 
to  leave  the  consideration  of  the  merits  which  this  vast 
enterprise  displays  without  expressing  the  conviction 
that  a  channel  of  communication  that  would  exert  a 
potent  influence  from  Australia  to  Corea,  and  would 
at  once  become  the  highway  for  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  both  Americas  throughout 
our  eastern  seaboard  and  Europe,  will  receive  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  of  the  civilized  world  in  further- 
ance of  its  early  consummation."  This  article  furnishes  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  one  on  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  Senator  Sherman  in  the  Foriim  last  month, 
which  viewed  the  subject  from  the  political  point  of  view 
exclusively. 

The  characteristics  of  the  infant  drama  of  Japan,  and 
descriptions  of  the  theatres  of  to-day  in  that  country,  are 
set  forth  in  a  paper  on  "The  Japanese  Theatre,"  by  Eliza 
Ruhamoh  Scidmore. 

farmers'  alliance. 

The  successful  Farmers'  Alliance  candidate  for  the 
Senatorship  in  Kansas,  W.  A.  Peffer,  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  movement.  He  has  given  the 
Alliance  an  unending  mission  to  perform.  He  says:  "  De- 
stroy the  influence  of  money  in  public  affairs,  restore  the 
homestead  and  save  it  to  the  citizen,  secure  to  labor  its 
just  reward,  cripple  the  arms  of  avarice,  give  employment 
to  the  workers,  purify  politics,  enact  just  laws,  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  poor,  protect  the  weak,  abolish  caste, 
establish  justice,  make  commerce  free,  put  the  govern- 
ment in  charge  of  every  public  function,  and  the  mission 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  will  have  been  accomplished." 

Frederic  Villiers  contributes  a  second  paper  in  his  series 
of  stories  of  a  war  correspondent's  life. 

A  prize  essay  gives  some  hints  as  to  how  farm-life  may 
be  made  attractive. 

The  article  on  the  "  Future  Conditions  of  Invention," 
by  Sylvester  Baxter,  is  reviewed,  in  connection  with  a 
leading  article  on  "Invention  and  Patents,"  in  another 
place. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  papers  Avhich  Mr.  J.  Ranken 
Towse  is  preparing  for  TJie  Chautauquan  appears  this 
month.  The  subject  discussed  is  "Life  in  Modern 
England."  Mr.  Towse  begins,  of  course,  with  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  traces  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, trade  and  commerce,  the  farming  industry  and 
education  during  the  period  following,  and  notes  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  disappearance  of  feudalism. 

country  life  in  the  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Toward  the  conclusion  a  realistic  picture  of  English 
country  life  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  given,  which 
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contrasts  vividly  with  rural  life  in  England  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  "There  were  no  railroads,  telegraphs,  news- 
papers, or  postal  service,  and  communication  between 
different  points  was  difficult  and  often  dangerous.  The 
roads  were  terribly  rough  and  infested  in  all  secluded 
districts  with  robbers,  who  flourished  in  si)ite  of  the 
death  penalty,  which  was  inflicted  for  the  smallest  theft. 
It  was  only  by  chance,  through  the  agency  of  some  ped- 
dler or  traveler  that  the  news  of  the  city  reached  the 
villages,  whose  inhabitants  lived  on  in  patriarchal  igno- 
rance, if  not  in  patriarchal  simplicity.  Luxuries  were  to 
be  found  only  in  the  mansions  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
or  the  houses  of  the  richer  squires.  The  farm-houses, 
even  of  the  better  sort,  were  bare  and  comfortless,  while 
the  homes  of  the  laborer  were  squalid  to  a  degree. 

The  squires  led  a  life  of  hard  riding  and  hard  drinking. 
Their  daughters  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  cook 
and  sew.  Their  sons  got  most  of  their  education  in  the 
stables. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman's  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People" 
increases  in  interest  as  it  progresses.  Another  English 
contributor  is  Professor  William  Minto,  who  gives  a  third 
chapter  of  his  "  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English." 

PERSIAN    ART. 

In  concluding  an  article  entitled,  "W^hat  the  World 
Owes  to  the  Arts  of  Per.sia,"  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  says: 
"The  spirit,  the  genius,  of  Persian  art  yet  pervades  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  world.  That  art  has 
served  to  keep  us  in  active  communication  with  the  dead 
arts  of  earlier  ages,  of  other  lands,  and  it  has  been  a 
germinating  force  to  the  art  of  other  races  besides  those 
of  Persia.  So  long  as  her  art  influence  is  felt  she  speaks 
to  us  a  living  language,  and  continues  a  civilizing 
power."  ♦ 

From  time  to  time  there  have  appeared  in  the  Chau- 
tauquan  magazine  articles  upon  the  different  nationali- 
ties represented  in  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  latest  paper  is  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  F.  De  Gournay, 
on  the  French  inhabitants  of  tlie  United  States,  in  which 
he  shows  the  position  of  the  Frenchman  in  his  relation  to 
American  society  and  industry. 

The  article  on  the  Swiss  Referendum,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  is  the  best  of  the  number  which  have  recently 
appeared  on  this  subject  in  our  periodicals.  Professor 
Robert  McLean  Cunnock,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Min- 
isterial Tone,"  takes  occasion  to  score  the  so-called  critics 
for  their  lack  of  discrimination  in  criticizing  the  clergy, 
giving,  in  so  doing,  some  valuable  hints  regarding  elocu- 
tion in  the  pulpit. 

THE   woman's   council   TABLE. 

The  Woman's  Council  Table  of  the  Chautauquan  is 
exclusively  a  woman's  department.  A  symposium  on 
woman's  suffrage  gives  opportunity  for  Lucy  Stone  and 
Frances  E.  ^Villard  to  speak  their  minds  on  the  affirma- 
tive, while  Rose  Terry  Cooke  and  Josephine  Henderson 
conduct  the  negative  side  of  the  argument. 

Lelia  Robinson  Sawtell  tells  how  marriage  affects  a 
woman's  wages  or  business.  The  article,  although  brief, 
furnishes  a  discriminating  analysis  of  the  law  of  wages  in 
its  application  to  women  in  business,  and  contains  some 
helpful  suggestions. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell,  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chautauquan,  contributes  a  bright  paper 
on  the  "  Woman's  World  in  London." 


THE  ANDOVER   REVIEW. 

Two  contributions  in  the  Andover  Review  for  April  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  One  is  the  essay  on  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Plato,"  by  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  other  is  an  outline  for  a  study  of  pauperism,  by  Wil- 
liam Jewett  Tucker.  Three  main  heads  are  given  under 
which  the  subject  is  to  be  studied  :  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  method  of  relief,  each  with  copious  sub- 
heads. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed,  says  Mr.  Tucker,  between 
poverty  andpauperism  :  "  Poverty  is  incidental  to  every 
social  condition.  It  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  calami- 
ties which  are  unavoidable.  Pauperism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  product  of  certain  types  of  civilization,  or  of 
false  economic  conditions  ;  or,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  of  unwise  and  extravagant  methods  of  relief."  The 
following  historical  facts  will  be  of  interest:  "The  art 
of  pauperism  was  first  developed  in  connection  with  the 
later  history  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  carried  to  its 
highest  development  in  modern  times  in  the  Poor  Laws 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

"The  United  States  Patent  System,"  by  James  Shep- 
ard,  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April,  is  reviewed 
in  the  department  of  Leading  Articles,  and  "  Canadian 
Art  and  Artists  "  receives  notice  in  the  review  of  art. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  FRANCE. 

The  article  by  Professor  W.  L.  Montague  on  "  The 
University  of  France  "  is  of  importance  to  educators.  The 
term  University,  says  Professor  Montague,  has  not  the 
same  significance  in  France  that  it  has  in  the  United 
States.  The  University  of  France  comprises  all  tne  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges  and  the  faculties  of  letters, 
science,  law,  medicine  and  theology  throughout  the  re- 
public. At  the  head  of  the  University  is  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  appoints  all  the  officers  of  the 
University  and  fills  occurring  vacancies.  Associated  with 
him  as  adviser  is  an  English  council  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men.  The  unification  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  direction  of  the  entire  system  of  education 
in  France,  says  Professor,  renders  the  instruction  system- 
atic and  uniform.  The  present  government  of  France  is 
doing  much  to  promote  the  spread  of  education  among 
the  people.  Last  year  it  appropriated  $17,200,000  to  th-e 
service  of  popular  education. 

SCHLIEMANN. 

Hon.  Charles  K.  Tucherman  relates  some  personal 
recollections  of  "  Shovelling  "  Schliemann.  "Personally," 
he  says,  "Schliemann  did  not  look  the  scholar  and  savant 
that  he  was.  His  face  was  rather  plebeian,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  slovenly  accent  as  if  uncultivated  and  refined  ;  but 
as  he  conversed  it  became  evident  that  his  command  of 
language  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects he  discussed  was  the  result  of  indefatigable  study 
and  research." 

Mr.  George  Herbert  Stockb ridge  continues  the  "His- 
tory of  Electricity  in  America,"  be^gun  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  for  March.  The  present  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Edison  and  Thomson  and  their 
followers,  Brush,  Weston  and  others. 

HOPEDALE   COMMUNITY. 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Wilson  gives  a  description  of  the  Hope- 
dale  Community  and  a  short  sketch  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Adin  Ballou.     The  aim  of  this  community  was,  among 
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other  things,  the  establishment  of  a  more  attractive 
economical  and  productive  system  of  industry.  In  found- 
ing the  Hopedale  community  Mr.  Ballon  believed  that  he 
was  furnishing  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  competitive 
system.  His  hopes  failed,  however,  of  realization  ;  rival- 
ries and  jealousies  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  community, 
which,  together  with  intricacy  of  affairs  arising  with 
growth,  gave  the  death  blow  to  its  existence. 

Professor  J.  F.  Jameson  concludes  his  serial  paper  on 
the  "History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America."  The 
period  covered  in  this  chapter  is  that  since  1861.  It  can- 
not truly  be  said.  Professor  Jameson  remarks  in  closing, 
that  historical  writing  in  America  "has  yet  reached 
anything  like  maturity  ;  but  it  is  in  a  vigorous,  though 
raw  adolescence." 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  LippincoWs  is  the 
complete  novel  which  it  publishes  each  month,  and  which 
occupies  the  major  portion  of  its  space.  In  the  April 
number  Ellen  Olney  Kirk  furnishes  "  Maidens  Choosing" 
as  the  tale  of  the  month.  As  for  the  remaining  features 
of  LipjnncotVs,  the  magazine  is,  at  least,  always  refreshing. 
The  reckless,  half-audacious  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tributions are  grouped  together  pleases  rather  than 
offends.  Various  as  are  the  subjects  touched  upon,  there 
is,  after  all,  a  thread  of  unity  running  throughout — a  one- 
ness that  comes  from  diversity.  It  is  this  bond  of  union, 
perhaps,  that  enables  one  to  pass  from  "The  Elizabethan 
Drama  and  the  Victorian  Novel,"  by  T.  D.  Robb,  in  the 
April  number,  to  David  Graham  Adee's  "Yarns  about 
Diamonds,"  without  seeming  to  make  a  transition. 

In  its  paper  on  "Brevity  and  Fiction"  this  magazine 
preaches  what  it  practices.  "  The  interminable  novel," 
says  Mr.  Frederick  Bird,  the  author  of  the  paper,  "  be- 
longs to  ages  less  crowded  and  more  leisurely  than  ours. 
Life  no  longer  lazily  drags  one  foot  after  the  other,  but 
moves  on  wheels  at  from  five  to  fifty  miles  an  hour." 
To  this  condition,  Mr.  Bird  insists,  the  novel  must  adapt 
itself.  Mr.  Charles  Morris'  article  on  "New  Africa,"  by 
presenting  in  two  pages  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
recent  colonization  of  the  "Dark  Continent,"  shows  that 
clearness  is  not  inconsistent  with  brevity.  This  number 
ot  LippincoW s  ends  with  "A  Plea  for  the  Ugly  Girl," 
by  (Miss  ?)  E.  F.  Andrews,  who  purports  to  be  one  of  them. 
What  the  writer  asks  is  not  that  men  should  be  forced  to 
marry  ugly  giils,  but  only  that  a  respectable  career  of 
some  sort  be  opened  to  them. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Levin  H.  Campbell's  paper,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Magazine  of  American  History^  on  the  "  Power  to 
Grant  Patents  for  Inventions,"  is  reviewed  in  another 
place  under  the  heading,  "  Inventions  and  Patents."  A 
facsimile  of  the  great  painting  by  Brozils  Vocslav, 
"Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Castile,"  which  hangs  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  appears  as  a 
frontispiece. 

First  place  is  given  to  a  paper  on  "The  Chesapeake 
and  Lieutenant  Ludlow,"  by  Robert  Ludlow  Fulton,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Lieutenant  Ludlow, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake 
after  Captain  Lawrence  fell  in  the  memoi'able  naval 
engagement  during  the  War  of  1812,  was  an  officer  of  the 
line  and  not  an  officer  of  the  marines,  and  that  he  was 
an  efficient  and  capable  officer — a  defense  called  forth  by 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Lieutenant  Ludlow  in 


an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Century 
magazine. 

Mr.  William  Wirt  Henry  contributes  a  paper  in  defense 
of  Captain  John  Smith  against  the  condemnation  made 
upon  the  old  hero  of  the  first  Virginia  Colony  by  Mr, 
Alexander  Brown  in  his  "  Genesis  of  the  United  States." 

Mr,  Horatio  King,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  opens  to  the 
public  "A  Bundle  of  Suggestive  Relics,"  containing  im- 
portant historical  facts  regarding  partizanship  in  the 
olden  time. 

Other  articles  in  the  Magazine  of  American  Histoi^y  for 
April  are  :  "The  First  Meeting  of  Admiral  Porter  and 
General  Sherman,"  as  described  by  the  former;  "Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  His  English  Visitors,"  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  call  made  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  late 
civil  war  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  and  three  other 
Englishmen  ;  and  "The  Fate  of  a  Pennsylvania  Coquette," 
by  Mrs.  E.  F.  EUet,  showing  the  ideas  of  justice  in  early 
colonial  da  vs. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  contains  in  its 
varied  and  interesting  list  of  essays,  besides  Herbert 
Spencer's  paper  noted  elsewhere,  the  following :  A  paper 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  entitled  "Prof.  Huxley  on  the  War 
Path,"  in  which  Christianity  is  defended  against  the 
"open  and  avowed  attack"  made  by  Prof,  Huxley  in  an 
article  on  the  "Lights  of  the  Church  and  the  Light  of 
Science,"  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
July,  1890.  The  writer's  first  point  is  that  Mr.  Huxley 
deals  with  the  school  which  insists  on  the  barest  literalism 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  He  asserts 
in  the  second  place  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  not  even  treated 
fairly  the  questions  of  purely  physical  science — as  fairly 
and  candidly,  for  instance,  as  when  he  delivers  a  scientific 
lecture  or  writes  an  article  for  an  encyclopaedia,  "His 
canons  of  Biblical  interpretation  are  not  more  crude  and 
violent  than  his  dealings  with  the  discoveries  of  geology 
and,  still  worse,  if  possible,  his  dealings  with  the  things 
which  geology  has  not  discovered."  Taking  up  the  story 
of  the  Deluge,  "  Mr.  Huxley's  particular  battle  horse," 
the  writer  charges  that  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  state  fairly, 
on  the  contrary  most  unfairly,  what  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  of  necessity  involves  ;  that  he  does  not  set  forth 
fairly  what  are  the  related  facts  which  geology  may  claim 
to  have  established,  and  that  he  seems  wholly  unconscious 
with  regard  to  the  ignorance  of  science,  even  of  that  sober 
estimate  which  true  science  impresses  on  us  all.  The  suc- 
ceeding pages  of  the  papers  are  in  support  of  these  charges. 

The  paper  on  "  Social  Changes  in  California,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Howard  Shinn,  gives  a  review  of  successive  eco- 
nomic chapters  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  California  in 
their  effect  on  the  literature  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  in 
their  political  influence.  One  fact  brought  out  promi- 
nently in  the  paper  is  that  California  has  a  unique  political 
factor  in  the  horticulturist.  The  article  notices  also  the 
most  recent  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  some  of 
the  problems  which  they  present.  The  singularity  of  the 
economic  history  of  California  gives  it  a  peculiar  impor- 
tance. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Henry  T.  Schliemann, 
though  very  brief,  gives  the  reader  a  good  conception  of 
the  character  and  the  achievements  of  this  renowned  ex» 
cavator  of  Homeric  cities. 

Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolden  gives  a  few  valuable  scientific 
jottings  of  impressions  and  observations  during  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  Nile  Valley,  and  a  more  deliberative  study 
of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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SOME  AMERICAN  JOURNALS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Studies. 

lu  no  departmeuo  of  research  and  jjublication  have 
American  scholars  made  more  notable  progress  in  the 
past  decade  than  in  the  general  lines  of  political  and 
economic  science.  This  progress  now  commands  the 
attention  and  i-espect  of  scholars  in  the  entire  civilized 
world.  The  earliest  of  these  publications,  confessedly  so 
creditable  to  American  scholarship,  was  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science^ 
now  in  the  ninth  annual  series,  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Adams  having  been  the  editor  from  the  beginning.  The 
jnonographs  which  have  been  published  in  these  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  institutional, 
economic  and  educational  history,  and  constitute  a  note- 
worthy collection  of  valuable  historical  data.  The  most 
recent  number,  that  for  March- April,  contains  a  paper 
upon  the  "  History  of  University  Education  in  Maryland," 
by  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  who  is  a  Fellow  in  History  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

THE   JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  number,  however,  is 
President  Daniel  C.  Oilman's  sketch  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  the  date 
of  its  formal  opening,  in  1876,  to  the  current  year.  It 
would  be  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  university  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever,  in  so  short  a  time,  made 
such  a  record  and  attained  so  brilliant  a  renown  as  the 
Johns  Hopkins  has  earned  under  the  consummate  admin- 
istration of  the  distinguished  educator  who  contributes 
this  very  modest  sketch  to  the  University  Studies.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  summarize  a  statement  which  is  itself  a 
volume  condensed  into  some  thirty  pages.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  the  fact  that  this  noble  University,  which,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  Eumor,  was  threatened  with  serious 
financial  calamities  some  two  years  ago,  has  fully  out- 
weathered  whatever  temporary  difficulties  may  have  en- 
veloped it,  and  that  in  all  respects  it  is  to-day  more 
flourishing,  and  more  praiseworthy  in  the  number  and 
character  of  its  achievements,  than  ever  before.  In  the  last 
year  its  graduate  students,  from  three  or  four  scores  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
have  numbered  nearly  250.  This  issue  of  the  Studies  con- 
tains an  interesting  supplementary  essay  upon  "Uni\*er- 
sity  Extension  and  the  University  of  the  Future,"  con- 
taining the  substance  of  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard G.  Moulton,  of  Cambridge  University,  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  and  before  other  American  audiences. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly. 
The  Political  Science  Quarterly.,  edited  by  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  College, 
begins  with  the  number  fot  March  its  sixth  volume.  This 
number  contains  a  series  of  articles  extremely  interesting 
in  themselves  and  of  great  practical  timeliness.  The 
opening  paper,  by  Professor  H.  L.  Osgood,  discusses  with 
'  great  acuteness  the  political  ideas  of  the  Puritans.  Mr. 
Osgood  remarks  that  the  Puritan  commonwealths  of  New 
England  were  founded  by  the  only  class  of  early  Ameri- 
can settlers  who  were  politically  self-conscious;  and  he 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  Puritan  system  of  belief  bore 
upon  all  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  and  upon 
every  phase  of  their  political  and  social  life.  They  had 
been  formed  upon  the  doctrines  of  Calvin's  "  Institutes  ;" 
and,  among  the  forms  of  government,  Calvin  preferred 
aristocracy,  or,  better  still,  a  combination  of  that  with 
democracy.  The  Presbyterian  followers  of  Knox  had 
imbibed   similar     political   notions,  and    had    borrowed 


the  Calvinistic  faith  in  the  union  of  church  and  state. 
How  the  principles  of  theocracy,  aristocracy,  and  democ- 
racy were  interwoven  as  strands  in  the  political  fabric 
of  the  New  England  forefathers,  is  most  admirably  de- 
picted by  Professor  Osgood. 

THE   NEGRO   QUESTION. 

Rev.  William  C.  Langdon  has  been  making  a  study  of 
the  negro  problem  in  the  South,  and  his  contribution  en- 
titled "  The  Case  of  the  Negro  "  is  a  very  ardent  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  clear  and  able  defence  of  the  South- 
ern views  and  practices.  Mr.  Langdon  assures  us  that 
the  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race  on  the  part 
of  Northerners,  genuine  as  it  may  be,  is  sporadic,  while 
in  the  South  such  interest  is  general  and  continuous.  He 
begs  us  to  lay  aside  the  fallacious  assumption  that  the 
negro  is  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  a  Celt,  or  a  Scandinavian, 
only  undeveloped  and  with  a  black  skin.  He  holds  that 
there  are  reasons,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  race,  which 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  African  to  rise  to  the 
plane  of  the  white  man  in  social  and  political  life.  This 
article  is  written  in  admirable  spirit,  with  great  candor, 
and  with  obvious  desire  to  deal  justly  and  fairly.  It 
should  be  read  most  attentively  throughout  the  North. 

COMPULSORY   INSURANCE   IN   GERMANY. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wells  writes  of  compulsory  insurance  in 
Germany,  and  gives  us  the  most  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  laws,  past  and  present,  under  which  German  work- 
ingmen  have  been  provided  with  sickness,  accident,  and 
old-age  insurance,  that  has  appeared  in  any  American 
periodical.  The  law  providing  old-age  pensions  has  only 
now  come  into  operation.  Those  which  arrange  for  relief 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  compensation  in  case  of  accident, 
have  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  Mr.  Wells  does 
not  at  all  approve  of  this  legislation,  and  believes  that  the 
volunteer  system  of  mutual  benefit  organizations  would 
operate  more  advantageously  for  workingmen,  while  de- 
veloping in  them  the  spirit  of  independent  manhood  and 
of  free  political  and  social  action.  These  laws  have  not 
been  enacted,  he  assures  us,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  society,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  mass  of  workingmen  into  a  closer  dependence  upon  the 
state,  in  order  to  protect  the  state  against  impending 
political  and  social  revolutions  in  the  direction  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Professor  Amos  G.  Warner,  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, discusses  the  railroad  problems  of  his  own  State, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  questions  of  cost  of  railway 
construction  and  reasonable  rates  of  earnings.  This 
chapter  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  railroad  economics. 

SCHOOL-BOOK    LEGISLATION. 

Professor  Jenks,  recently  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
and  now  of  Cornell  University,  writes  of  school-book 
legislation,  and  gives  the  history  of  laws  in  a  number  of 
States  providing  for  the  furnishing,  by  one  system  or 
another,  of  text-books  to  scholars.  His  conclusions  may 
be  accepted  as  wise  and  valid;  for,  after  sifting  all  the 
evidence,  he  has  decided  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  best  for 
American  States  to  furnish  free  text-books  to  all  scholars, 
and  that,  instead  of  an  absolutely  uniform  State  series  oi 
books,  it  is  wisest  to  allow  each  county  or  township  or 
city  school-board  to  select  the  books  it  prefers. 

Professor  John  B.  Clark  writes  an  able  review  of  Mar- 
shall's "Principles  of  Economics,"  and  Professor  W.  J. 
Ashley  discusses,  in  a  lucid  review,  Mr.  Cunningham's 
"Growth  of  English  Industry."  The  department  of  book 
reviews  and  notes  is  always  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly. 
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THE  REyiEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


The  Harvard  Journal  of  Economics. 
The  Qiiarferly  Journal  of  Economics  is  now  approaching 
the  end  of  its  sixth  volume,  and  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
half  dozen  principal  serial  economic  publications  of  the 
world.  It  is  edited  by  the  Economic  Faculty  of  Harvard 
University,  and  it  is  ordinarily  a  periodical  that  succeeds, 
to  a  notable  extent,  in  uniting  the  qualities  of  timeliness 
and  readibility  with  thorough  and  unflinching  scholarship. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  current  number  for  April 
is  much  more  technical  than  most  of  its  predecessors 
have  been.  Its  space  is  largely  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  theoretical  laws  of  economic  rent,  and  to  discus- 
sions of  the  cause  of  interest,  supplementary  to  a  general 
discussion  of  that  subject,  which  has  been  prominent  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  most  valuable  paper,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
students  of  the  literature  and  history  of  economics,  is  a 
review,  by  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner,  the  great  German  econo- 
mist, of  Alfred  Marshall's  "  Principles  of  Economics." 
The  classified  list  of  recent  publications  upon  economics 
is  always  a  valuable  feature  of  the  Journal^  and  the  ap- 
pendix in  the  current  number,  which  is  a  review  of  "So- 
cial and  Economic  Legislation  of  the  States  in  1890,"  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Shaw,  of  the  New  York  State  Library  at 
Albany,  is  a  resumd  which  is  alike  admirable  as  a  thorough 
piece  of  work  and  as  a  significant  picture  of  the  economic 
and  sociaH  life  of  the  American  people,  reflected  in  their 
most  recent  law-niaking. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 

The  newest  of  the  notable  politico-scientific  quarterlies 
is  entitled  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science.  The  American  Academy  was 
founded  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  it  includes 
most  of  the  recognized  political  thinkers  and  scholars  of 
the  country.  Its  publications  are  edited  by  Professor 
Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  whom  are  associated  Professors  F.  H.  Giddings  and 
Roland  P.  Falkner. 

Leading  place  is  given  in  the  Annals  for  April  to  an 
article  on  the  "Genesis  of  a  Written  Constitution,"  by 
William  C.  Morey.  The  first  point  which  Mr.  Morey 
makes  is  that  the  American  Constitution  of  1789  was  not 
an  imitation  of  the  contemporary  constitution  of  England, 
as  has  been  often  maintained,  but  that  it  was  "merely 
a  reproduction  or  continuation  of  the  government  estab- 
lished by  charter  for  the  colonial  trading  companies,  as 
seen  in  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  the  London  Com- 
pany under  its  third  charter,  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
Company."  His  second  point  is  that  the  colonial  consti- 
tutions were  developed  as  the  product  of  statutory  legis- 
lations, and  not  as  the  result  of  custom. 

COMPULSORY  VOTING. 

The  most  timely  and  perhaps,  to  American  citizens,  the 
most  valuable  paper  is  the  one  on  "  Compulsory  Voting," 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Halls,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that 
compulsory  voting,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  not 
opposed  to  the  wise  and  comprehensive  measures  of 
political  and  electoral  reforms  now  in  vogue,  such  as  the 
Australian  Ballot  Law.  Mr.  Halls  notes  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  from  a  restricted  vote  to  the  growing 
tendency  toward  compulsory  voting  during  the  last 
century.  Before  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage  the 
right  to  vote  was  regarded  as  a  privilege;  now  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  looked  upon,  and  rightly  so,  as  a  duty.  Legis- 
lation should,  Mr.  Halls  maintains,  declare  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote,  and  that  abstention,  except  on 
justifiable  grounds,  such  as  sickness,  absence  from  home, 
etc.,  should  be  regarded  as  a  neglect  of  dut}'  owed  to  the 


public.     Mr.  Halls   refers   very  favorably  to   the   Swiss 
Referendum. 

Other  papers  in  the  Annals  are  the  "  Wealth  Concept," 
by  Charles  A.  Tuttle,  and  "The  Law  of  Nature,"  by 
Fred.  M.  Taylor.  Mr.  R.  P.  Falkner's  sununary  descrip- 
tion and  account  of  economic  instruction  in  Italty  is  a 
useful  indication  of  the  rapid  strides  the  youngest  of  the 
great  European  powers  is  making  in  the  theci-etical  and 
practical  study  of  the  sciences  of  politics  and  society. 
The  notes,  reviews,  and  minor  miscellaneous  features  of 
this  periodical  are  among  its  most  valuable  features. 


A   GROUP   OF   ENGLISH    MAGAZINES. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — That  indefatigable  young 
lady.  Miss  Laura  A.  Smith,  publishes  a  collection  of  old 
English  drinking-songs,  with  music.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing paper  full  of  out-of-the-way  information,  concerning 
the  punishments  inflicted  at  various  times  and  in  various 
countries  by  law.     It  is  entitled    "Pains  and  Penalties." 

The  English  Illustrated. — The  English  Illustrated  for 
this  month  is  published  at  sixpence  net,  it  being  supplied 
to  the  trade  at  fivepence.  It  is  a  good  number,  beginning 
with  an  admirable  portrait  of  William  Jameg  Linton,  en- 
graver, poet,  and  political  writer,  the  first  paper  being 
illustrated  by  several  of  his  engravings.  Mr.  Seymour 
Fort  describes  the  lepers  on  Robben  Island,  where,  I  hope, 
if  the  news  from  India  be  correct,  the  Mattel  medicines 
will  ere  long  effect  the  deliverance  of  many  unfortunate 
sufferers.  Another  illustrated  paper  is  devoted  to  Har- 
row. Its  early  history  is  told  by  Mr.  Percy  M.  Thornton. 
While  the  Master  of  Trinity  describes  the  school  from  1829 
to  1889,  the  athletic  side  is  taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  Philip 
Martineau.  The  Hon.  George  Curzon,  M.P.,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  Monasteries  of  Meteora  in  Thessaly."  Dr. 
Ball  tells  the  true  story  of  the  Kohinoor. 

Temjjle  Bar. — In  Temjyle  Bar,  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm 
concludes  his  "  Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil 
Servant."  Mr. Vignoles  contributes  a  paper  of  "Geograph- 
ical Reminiscences,"  Mr.  W.  Eraser  Rae  contributes  an 
interesting  biographical  paper  on  "William  Cowper," 
and  Florence  Walden  begins  a  new  serial  called  "  Those 
Westerton  Girls." 

Longman''s  Magazine. — In  Longman\s  Magazine,  Mr. 
A^ibyn  Battye  has  a  charming  little  natural  history  paper 
entitled  "  Upon  a  Day,"  describing  the  sights  and  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  country  by  a  man  who  pitches  his  tent 
on  the  river,  and  spends  the  whole  long  summer  day  in 
watching  birds  and  beasts.  Mr.  Henry  James's  short 
paper  on  the  pupil  is  concluded.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kennedy  has 
a  bright  little  paper  describing  Sark.  There  is  a  curious 
account  of  an  Italian  house  in  the  sixteenth  century,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Baptisto  Mantuanus. 

Neivbery  House  Magazine.*^ — In  the  Newhery  House 
Magazine  there  is  a  paper  on  numerous  divines,  which 
begins  with  Hugh  Latimer  and  ends  with  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall.  A  paper  by  W.  J .  Hardy  gives  some  account  of 
the  Mantuan  Ambassador's  dispatches  describing  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Church  policy.  There  is  an  illustrated  paper 
on  the  "  Chalice  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,"  and  another 
with  a  plan-map  of  the  churchyard  of  old  St.  Paul's. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  paper  in  the  magazine  is  Mr. 
Mason's  account  of  parochial  missions. 

Cornhill. — In  Cornhill  there  is  a  good  travel  paper,  "  On 
Quiet  Rivers  in  Ceylon,"  a  brief  account  of  the  mines  of 
Carara.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  describes  the  way  in  which 
seeds  are  carried  across  the  country  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  There  is  a  good  poem  on  the  "Dread  To- 
morrow." 
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RECENT    RUSSIAN    LITERATURE. 


A   QUARTERLY   CAUSERIE   BY   OUR   ST.    PETERSBURG   CORRESPONDENT. 


"  Our  great  misfortune,"  exclaimed  Turghenieff  in  1868, 
''is  the  lack  of  gifted  writers  Leff  Tolstoi  has  no  suc- 
cessor, and  yet  his  first  production  dates  back  as  far  as 
1852.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deny  a  certain  talent 
to  the  Sleptsoffs,  Reshetnikoffs  and  others  of  the  present 
day;  but  where,  pray,  is  their  force,  their  imagination, 
where  their  invention  ?"  And  echo  answered,  "  Where  ?" 
And  if  things  looked  unpromising  then,  the  changes 
that  have  since  taken  place  are  assuredl}'"  not  calculated 
to  improve  them  materially.  Turghenieff  himself  is 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  Tolstoi  has  abandoned  literature 
for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new;  Gontsharoff  has  died 
de  facto,  though  still  living  in  the  flesh;  Ostroffsky,  the 
Russian  Moliere,  has  played  the  fifth  act  of  his  oa\ti  drama 
and  taken  his  final  exit,  and  the  actual  state  of  Russian 
Literature  is  far  worse  than  the  former.  Its  w^earisome 
monotony  suggests  to  the  imaginative  mind  a  dreary 
Russian  steppe  in  late  summer,  boundless,  parched,  and 
barren,  with  scarcely  a  hillock  on  the  distant  horizon  to 
relieve  the  eye,  and  even  that  only  a  koorgcbi,  or  artificial 
mound,  raised  by  the  hands  of  obscure  mortals  over  the 
corpses  of  the  honored  dead. 

It  is  customary  with  Roman  Catholics  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  to  cover  up  the  images,  pictures,  and 
crucifixes  that  decorate  the  walls  and  altars  of  their 
churches,  with  violet  gauze  emblematical  of  grief  and 
mourning;  to  abstain  from  ringing  bells,  and  to  eschew 
all  music  save  the* sad,  funereal  strains  in  which  are 
chanted  the  seven  penitential  psalms  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah.  Russian  literature,  although  there 
are  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  fact,  would  seem 
to  have  begun  precisely  such  a  period  of  introspection 
and  lamentation  some  years  ago,  and  the  Easter  morning 
that  shall  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  health-giving  joy  and 
creative  activity  seems  as  far  off  to-day  as  when  Tur- 
ghenieff breathed  his  last  in  September,  1883.  Russian 
men  of  letters  are  mostly  silent  and  sad,  like  the  exiled 
Jews  who  hanged  their  harps  upon  the  willows  that  grow 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  their 
right  hands  have  lost  their  cunning. 

saltykoff's  discouraging  experience. 
Michael  Saltykoff,  a  satirist,  better  known  as  Shtshe- 
dreen,  believing  in  the  miraculous  power  of  education  to 
turn  cabbages  into  cedars  of  Lebanon,  organized  the 
offices  of  his  monthly  review,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Father- 
land, into  a  sort  of  pepiniere,  in  which,  at  any  rate,  he 
hoped  to  rear  and  nurse  such  literary  acorns  as  might 
otherwise  be  blown  out  to  sea  or  choked  among  the  rocks; 
and  for  a  time  he  obtained  remarkable  results.  He  suc: 
ceeded  in  communicating  the  sparks  of  enthusiasm  that 
burned  within  himself  to  many  of  the  promising  young 
writers  he  had  gathered  round  him,  and  it  was  bidding 
fair  to  burst  into  a  bright  flame  when  the  authorities  sud- 
denly plucked  out  the  brands  from  the  burning,  cast  them 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  9,nd  trod  out  the  embers  of 
the  fire.  Since  that  time  Russian  literature  is  become 
historico-photographical;  instead  of  genre  paintings  in 
oil,  we  have  photographs  by  instantaneous  processes,  with 


considerable  blurs  and  spots  on  the  negatives.  Imagina- 
tion is  frozen  up  and  originality  feared  as  a  Nessus'  shirt. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  censure  a  measure  which,  how- 
ever drastic  in  appearance,  may,  a  j^^'ioH,  have  been  as 
judicious  as  the  extinction  of  an  incipient  fire  in  a  powder 
magazine.  With  the  political  side  of  such  questions  I 
have  absolutely  no  concern.  A  man  may  be  compelled 
by  considerations  of  self-preservation  to  have  his  leg 
amputated  considerably  above  the  knee,  and  it  would  be 
folly  on  his  part  to  hesitate;  still  the  operation,  however 
necessary,  is  dangerous,  and  even  when  successful  is  ex- 
tremely trying  to  the  organization.  So  it  was  with  the 
amputation  performed  by  the  authorities;  it  gave  a  terri- 
ble shock  to  the  whole  system,  causing  perturbations  in 
the  nervous  centers,  the  effects  of  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  keenly  felt. 

translations  superseding  original  articles. 

A  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  activity  ever 
since  then  has  been  absorbed  by  the  humble  but  useful 
work  of  editing  and  re-editing  the  productions  of  native 
classic  writers,  and  the  translating,  clipping,  pruning, 
and  abridging  of  foreign  productions.  Pooshkin,  Lermon- 
toff,  Tolstoi,  Turghenieff,  and  the  half-dozen  other  stars 
who  compose  the  constellation  of  Russian  literature,  are 
being  rendered  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes  who  had 
previously  been  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
Zola  and  the  Dream-Oracle.  At  present,  Bourget,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  Daudet,  Louis  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Wood,  and 
Rider  Haggard  are  being  done  into  Russian,  and  in  litera- 
ture as  in  nature,  the  bees  that  have  been  unable  to  make 
honey  of  their  own,  contrive  to  live  and  thrive  on  that 
of  neighboring  communities.  Russian  monthlies,  which 
contain  from  twice  to  three  times  as  much  matter  as  the 
Fortnightly  Revieiv  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  carry  very 
little  cargo  and  ship  translations  as  ballast.  Russian 
Thought,  for  instance  (a  name  which  was  not  always  a 
misnomer,  though  now  applied  only  on  the  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  principle),  is  overloaded  with  the  fruits  of  French, 
English  and  German  thought;  while  the  Northern  Messen- 
ger, if  twenty  or  thirty  pages  were  cut  out,  might  appro- 
priately be  termed  the  Messenger  of  the  West. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  no  original  productions  of  any 
value.  They,  too,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  but 
only  at  rare  intervals  and  as  constituting  the  after-glow 
of  a  brilliant  light  that  has  recently  sunk  below  the 
horizon.  The  literary  work  one  finds  in  the  numerous 
periodicals  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  light  trivial  sketches  that 
might  be  comfortably  perused  during  the  half -hour's  ride 
to  town  in  a  railway  carriage.  They  are  ephemeral,  and 
what  is  much  worse,  are  meant  to  be  what  they  are. 
There  is  no  evidence,  even  in  the  best  of  them,  of  artistic 
architecture,  in  the  form,  which  was  rough  and  unfinished 
as  a  wooden  bridge  of  Nishny  Novgorod ;  while  the  style 
is  frequently  that  of  a  wandering  story-teller,  and  the 
only  redeeming  trait  about  the  whole  is  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  what  an  eminent  English  critic  felicitously 
terms  soul,  that  breaks  through  a  rare  rift  in  the  dark 
clouds  of  syllogisms  or  impassioned  rhetoric.     Literary 
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critics  should  not,  however,  forget  that  not  all  the  defects 
and  blemishes  of  contemporary  Russian  letters  can  be 
treated  as  evidences  of  the  authors'  eccentric  taste  or  lack 
of  taste;  and  that  many  of  them  may  have  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  ultimate  analysis,  to  causes  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  pure  literature. 

''  Thoughts  shut  up  want  air, 
And  spoil  lilce  bales  unopened  to  the  sun.  " 

There  are  more  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  incarnation  of  brilliant  thoughts  in  finished  form  in 
Russia  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophical  countries, 
and  any  one  who  pursues  carefully  or  curiously  the  three 
instalments  of  a  novel  by  Madame  Vinnitsky,  in  the  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  issues  of  the  Noi'thern  Messen- 
ger,'^ or  the  poem  entitled  Death,  by  M.  Mereshkovsky,  in 
the  two  last  numbers  of  the  same  magazine,  +  must  feel 
that  the  authors  heard  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  and  saw 
and  felt  a  hand  we  cannot  see,  which  beckoned  them  away 
before  their  work  was  satisfactorily  ended. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  LATEST  EFFORT. 

It  would  be  only  natural  if  an  ardent  apostle  like  Count 
Tolstoi,  eager  to  evangelize  his  own  kith  and  kin,  and  see- 
ing that  his  sweetness  is  now  being  wasted  in  the  desert 
air  to  the  west  of  Russia,  should  adjust  himself  to  the 
political  requirements  of  the  times,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  reach  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  instead  of  playing 
the  thankless  part  of  blind  Samson  to  the  Philistines. 
Most  of  his  latter-day  pamphlets  are  forbidden  fruit  to 
the  Russian  public,  and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  pur- 
chase a  strong  dose  of  strychnine  or  prussic  acid  than  his 
"Christ's  Christianity"  or  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata." 
Whether  considerations  of  this  kind  have  been  instru- 
mental in  driving  him  into  comedy,  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture in  which  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  him  especially 
qualified  to  shine,  it  would  be  rash,  in  the  absence  of  a 
direct  confession  of  the  author  himself,  to  decide;  but  his 
last  literary  prodviction,  which  has  just  appeared  in 
Russia,  under  the  title,  "The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment," 
is  the  only  one  of  his  writings  that  belongs  to  this  cate- 
gory; and  even  it  bears  only  the  outward  form  of  a 
comedy;  in  reality  it  is  dramatized  satire  with  the  moral 
peeping  out  from  behind  all  the  partitions  of  the  stage, 
waiting  for  you  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  little 
scene  of  every  one  of  the  acts  until  the  spectator  who 
came  to  the  theatre  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  high  art 
heartily  wishes  all  the  parts  welded  into  one  good  mono- 
logue, given  to  the  parish  preacher  and  impressively  read 
out  from  the  pulpit  on  the  first  convenient  Sunday.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  ' '  Fruits  of  Enlightenment "  as  a  comedy,  nor  is 
it  needful  to  be  an  opponent  of  Tolstoi's  to  characterize 
the  issue  as  perfectly  natural.  Experienced  playwrights 
like  Ostrovski — who  is  almost  apotheosized  by  his  appre- 
ciative countrymen — have  failed  quite  as  hopelessly  to 
touch  any  of  the  chords  in  the  breast  of  the  foreigner, 
which  Calderon,  Molifere,  Sheridan,  and  Goldsmith  set  in 
such  pleasurable  vibration,  and,  for  reasons  of  which, 
neither  party  need  be  ashamed. 

SLAVONIC   LITERARY   CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  literature  of  Russia  is  divided  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  by  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  which  it  will 
require  many  generations  and  radical  changes  to  efface. 

*  ''Polenova  and  the  Jaroslavtseflfs. "  .A  novel.  By  A.  Vin- 
nltskj-. 

t"  Death:  A  Poem  of  St.  Petersburg."  By  D.  Meresh- 
kovsky. 


By  its  themes,  exclusively,  nay  parochiall}',  local,  which 
are  the  outcome  of  social,  political,  and  religious  condi- 
tions that  have  now  no  counterpart  in  modern  Europe; 
by  its  types,  whose  views,  tendencies,  and  ideals  are 
always  foreign,  sometimes  inconceivable  to  the  members 
of  any  community  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula;  by  its  psy- 
chology, which  may  appropriately,  if  not  scientifically, 
be  termed  Slavonic.  It  is  incomparably  more  difficult 
for  the  foreigner  whose  mental  pabulum  is  Shakespeare, 
Dante,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Shelley,  Hugo,  Balzac,  and  Sten- 
dal  to  take  kindly  to  Ostrovski,  Gontscharoff,  Dostievski, 
and  the  majority  of  Russian  literary  celebrities  (there  are 
few  exceptions  among  the  authors,  but  several  among 
their  works),  than  for  healthy  English  farmers  or  Ken- 
tucky backwoodsmen  who  nourish  their  bodies  upon  roast 
beef,  mutton  chops,  and  rashers  of  bacon,  to  relish  buck- 
wheat porridge,  rich  schtschee,  dried  mushrooms,  raw 
salmon,  black  bread,  and  bear  ham. 

Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  historical  works,  delivers  him- 
self of  an  elaborate,  though  not  quite  convincing,  apology 
for  French  music,  in  order,  properly  to  appreciate  which, 
a  foreigner's  taste  must,  he  declares,  be  carefully  culti- 
vated and  educated  up  to  the  Celtic  musical  standard.  A 
patriotic  Russian,  composing  a  panegyric  of  the  literature 
of  his  native  country,  might  urge  the  same  necessity, 
with  much  greater  reason,  and  point,  as  revealing  the 
abyss  that  separates  the  two  standpoints,  to  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  Ostrovski's  masterpiece.  The  Tempest, 
reluctantly  pronounced  by  a  cultivated  French  audience 
eager  for  the  slightest  pretext  to  burst  into  enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

Still,  many  of  the  problems  which  Russian  men  of 
letters  set  themselves  to  solve  have  a  world-wide  signifi- 
cance, and  rack  the  weary  brain  of  the  railway  clerk  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the 
phlegmatic  farmer  in  the  marshy  taigas  of  Siberia;  and 
the  social  types  of  Russian  literature  are  sometimes  as 
catholic  as  Don  Quixote,  Shylock,  or  James  Steerforth. 
Pooshkin,  Turghenieff,  and  Tolstoi  have  each,  at  different 
times  and  with  varying  consistency,  worked  out  such 
themes  and  depicted  such  types  on  what  Russians  are 
prone  to  designate  as  strictly  European  lines.  "Eugene 
Oneghen,"  "Spring  Waters,"  "Annie  Karenena,"  are 
cases  in  point;  these,  and  many  others  might,  coeteris 
ynutandis,  have  been  written  by  Byron,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
or  George  Eliot.  But  they  constitute  the  exceptions. 
Gontscharoff — one  of  the  most  charming  and  elegant 
novelists  Russia  possesses — Dostoievski,  etc.,  appeal  solely 
to  a  Russian  audience ;  a  normal  Englishman  or  Amer- 
ican would  be  much  more  hopelessly  perplexed  by  Gonts- 
charoff's  hero,  Oblomaff,  or  the  dramatis  persona;  of 
Dostoievski's  novel,  "The  Stripling,"  than  was  Mark 
Twain's  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TOLSTOl'S   COMEDY. 

Even  Count  Tolstoi's  new  comedy  is  saturated  with 
Russian  individualism  of  the  kind  described.  It  is  a 
satire  on  civilization,  whose  accredited  representatives 
are  confronted  with  the  ideal  heroes  of  the  piece — peas- 
ants unable  to  wi'ite  their  names,  and  whose  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  village  church,  the  cornfield  and  the 
cemetery.  The  plot  consists  in  a  successful  attempt  on 
the  part  of  an  ignorant  peasant  girl  to  persuade  a  well- 
meaning  but  weak-minded  landowner  that  the  spirits,  in 
whom  he  most  firmly  believes,  desire  him  to  sell  a  portion 
of  a  certain  estate  to  the  peasant  lacklands  at  the  moder- 
ate price  which  he  had  previousl)^  demanded,  but  had 
since  considerably  raised.  The  representatives  of  the 
Upper  Ten  Thousand,  with  their  ridiculous  foibles,  absurd 
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beliefs,  and  artificial  wants  pass  in  procession  before  the 
eyes  of  the  shrewd  matter-of-fact  peasants  who  deliver 
their  unpolished  comments,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
monosyllabic  ejaculation,  on  the  endless  card-playing,  the 
solemn  spiritualistic  seances,  the  bestial  gluttony,  the 
imaginary  healing  of  imaginary  ills,  and  many  other 
traits  of  that  modern  culture  which  Count  Tolstoi  seems 
to  regard  as  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

The  moral  of  the  piece  is  not  allowed  to  dawn  gradually 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator  as  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  whole  ;  it  obtrudes  itself  .  upon  him 
from  the  very  beginning,  making  in  consequence,  a  very 
weak  impression,  or  one  wholly  opposed  to  that  which  it 
was  the  author's  intention  to  produce.  This  realistic 
haste  is  probably  answerable  for  these  infractions  of  the 
laws  of  verisimilitude,  seldom  violated  with  impunity, 
which  seriously  deface  the  work,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
this  is  the  heroine,  Tania,  a  peasant  girl  turned  chamber- 
maid, who  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  learned  professors, 
sharp-witted  ladies,  and  the  fine  fleur  of  Russian  intelli- 
gence, pulls  all  the  wires  of  the  plot,  and  remains  simple, 
true-hearted,  straightforward  as  before.  This  type  is 
not,  perhaps,  inconceivable  ;  it  may  have  existed  in  the 
eternal  ideas  of  which  Plato  speaks,  but  it  corresponds  to 
no  real  being  or  class  of  beings  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Tzar.  An  American  lady-help,  with  a  slight  touch  of  the 
brogue,  and  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  blue  Celtic  eye, 
might  be  capable  of  conceiving  and  undertaking  the  part 
assigned  by  Tolstoi  to  Tania,  though  even  she  would  fail 
unless  she  had  to  deal  with  a  group  of  persons  suffering 
from  softening  of  the  brain  ;  but  assuredly  no  such  dar- 
ing plans  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  Russian  cham- 
bermaid that  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  from  Vershbo- 
lovo  to  Vladivostok. 

It  is  presumably  this  same  over-eagerness  to  flagellate 
the  vices  of  civilization  that  led  the  author  to  prefer  the 
blows  of  a  heavy  ktibiit  to  the  deadly  pricks  of  a  poisoned 
needle  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  boorish  vulgar- 
ity of  the  poor  peasants,  who  leer  and  jeer  at  excesses 
with  the  same  relish  with  which  they  would  gibe  and 
jeer  at  the  refined  tastes  of  a  Count  Caylus  or  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  is  as  true  to  nature  as  were  the  pictures  of  the 
Greek  artist  Pauson,  and  to  many  will  seem  as  repulsive. 
Discussing  the  food  of  the  "quality,"  the  female  cook  re- 
marks to  the  peasants  : 

"And  it's  them  as  are  able  to  devour,  I  can  tell  you." 
1st  Peasant:  "They've  thundering  appetites,  I  s'pose?" 
Cook:  "You  may  say  so;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  how  they 
drinks.  It's  sweet  wines  and  spirits  and  fizzin'  liquors — a 
partic'lar  sort  for  each  dish — as  they  must  have;  and  then 
they  eats  and  drinks  and  eats  and  drinks."  .  .  .  1st 
Peasant:  "It  flushes  down  food  in  proporshun."  Cook: 
"Oh,  they  are  smart  hands  at  devouring.  Lor,  it's  terri- 
ble !  They  can't  go  about  it  like  you  and  myself,  and  eat 
and  drink,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  we've 
done  and  get  up.  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  unless  they're 
laying  in  food  all  day  long."  2d  Peasant:  "Like  hogs  as 
have  their  shanks  in  the  wash  trough."  (The  peasants 
burst  out  laughing.)  Cook:  "Lor  bless  you,  the  first 
thing,  when  they've  rubbed  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  is 
samovars,  tea,  coffee,  and  jockeylate.  As  soon  as  they 
empty  two  samovars,  they  ring  for  a  third.  Before  that's 
empty,  lunch  is  served,  and,  before  lunch  is  well  over, 
dinner,  and  that  has  to  be  washed  down  with  coffee.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  drop  off  like  filled  leeches,  there's 
tea  again.  And  then  comes  the  finger-bits,  and  the  sweet- 
meats, and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides,  there's  no  end 
to  it.     Why,    they  eat  when  lying  abed."    3d   Peasant: 


"That's  the  style  !"  (Laughs.)  1st  and  2d  Peasants: 
"What  are  you  up  to,  eh  V"  >id  Peasant:  "I  was  only 
wishing  I  could  live  just  one  day  like  them  gents  !"  2d 
Peasant:  "Well,  and  when  do  they  do  their  business?" 
Cook:  "Business,  indeed  !  What  business  have  they  ever 
to  do,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  To  play  cards  and  the  piano, 
that's  all  the  business  they  has  to  put  their  hands  to. 
The  young  mistress  used  to  sit  down  at  the  piano,  as  soon 
as  she'd  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of  her  eyes,  and  drum  away 
for  bare  life.  And  a  teacher  as  lives  here  would  stand  bj 
her  waiting  and  waiting  to  see  whether  the  fjiano  would 
soon  be  vaccuated,  and  when  the  one  'ud  finish,  the  other 
'ud  set  to.  And  sometimes  they'd  put  two  pianos  side  by 
side,  and  four  of  them  'ud  hammer  away  at  them  till  I 
could  hear  it  in  the  kitchen  here."  3d  Peasant:  "Oh, 
Lord  !"  Cook:  "Well,  as  I  was  saying,  that's  all  as  their 
business  ever  amounts  to  —  pianos  and  card-playing. 
Whenever  they  come  together,  it's  always  the  same 
thing;  cards,  wine,  and  smoking  all  through  the  livelong 
night;  and  when  they  turn  out  o'  bed  in  the  morning,  it's 
eating  and  drinking  again." 

Count  Tolstoi  has  numerous  followers  and  still  more 
numerous  adversaries,  whom  passionate  bias  puts  out  of 
court.  For  the  unprejudiced  reader  the  "Fruits  of  En- 
lightenment" has  a  twofold  virtue;  it  is  instructive  as  a 
study  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  modern  Rus- 
sian society;  it  is  interesting  and  edifying  as  a  vigorous 
protest  against  instruction,  wealth,  material  progress, 
and  all  the  other  factors  of  modern  civilization  by  one  of 
those  ardent,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  souls  who  appear 
at  the  close  of  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  and 
when  moulting  time  draws  near  are  impelled  by  their 
passionate  longing  for  a  new  life  of  truth  and  justice  to 
cast  off,  along  with  the  old  skin,  the  flesh  and  muscles,  the 
blood  and  the  bones. 

"RUSSIAN   thought"   AND   ITS   W^RITERS. 

"One  man  in  the  field  is  no  warrior,"  is  the  Russian 
version  of  the  proverb  that  one  swallow  does  not  make 
spring.  In  his  campaign  against  civilization.  Count 
Tolstoi  possesses  very  strong  claims  to  be  considered  a 
warrior,  seeing  that  he  leads  a  whole  army  to  the  attack. 
There  is  a  numerous  school  of  Russian  thinkers  who, 
though  they  do  not  share  his  views  on  marriage  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  or  on  the  duty  of 
non-resistance  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  are  completely 
at  one  with  him  in  his  wistful  longing  for  a  new  shuffle  of 
the  cards,  a  readjustment  of  social  relations,  and  a  rein- 
vigoration  of  the  enfeebled  human  race  by  a  frank  return 
to  nature  and  agriculture.  The  most  widely  circulated 
review  in  the  Empire,  Russian  Thought^  is  now  the  in- 
spired organ  of  this  band  of  earnest  writers,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Novodnioky  (Men  of  the  people)  has  been  given, 
and  several  other  periodicals  open  their  hospitable  pages 
to  occasional  articles  advocating  the  same  views. 

M.  Zlatovratsky,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  this 
literary  galaxy,  has  just  published  another  instalment  of 
his  essays  on  this  panacea  for  Welt-schmerz,  labor  strikes, 
revolutions,  and  sedition,  which  seems  efficacious  enough 
if  onlj''  feasible.  He  sets  out  from  the  postulate  that 
virtue,  tr-uth,  and  beauty  are'  synonymous  with — or,  at 
any  rate,  the  outcome  of — the  toilsome  life  of  a  Russian 
tiller  of  the  soil ;  while  vice,  disease,  and  misery  are  the 
price  paid  for  the  artificial  life  of  cities,  with  their  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  slums.  He  concurs  with  Young  in 
thinking  that  "a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man," 
and  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  a  Russian  peasant  is  the 
highest  style  of  Christian;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  that  social  and 
spiritual  salvation  is  dependent  upon  the  utter  demolition 
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of  European  idols  and  ideals,  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
Russian  peasants'  standard  in  their  place.  Humanity, 
but  more  particularly  the  Russian  variety,  is  fashioned 
after  the  model  of  Antseos,  and  can  only  be  saved  from  a 
violent  death  by  returning  to  mother  Earth,  and  when 
once  under  her  wing  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
prudence  and  gratitude  to  abide  there. 

THE  TRUE  AND  THE  FALSE  LIFE. 

These  are  some  of  M.  Zlatovratsky's  esoteric  teachings. 
But  one  of  his  recent  stories,  entitled  "My  Visions,"  con- 
v^eys  a  far  more  accurate  idea  of  the  writer  and  his  aims 
and  ideas  than  the  longest  disquisitions.  In  this  tale  he 
gives  us  a  fanciful  but  pleasing  description  of  the  mental 
anguish  of  a  Russian  peasant  turned  artist,  who  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  that  Wertherian  sorrow  which,  like 
leprosy  and  influenza,  still  lingers  on  in  Russia.  Mad- 
dened by  the  excruciating  pangs  of  this  modern  malady, 
he  repairs  (in  a  dream)  to  the  house  of  a  man  described 
by  some  as  a  Sage,  by  others  as  a  penitent  sinner,  by  a 
third  group  as  a  seeker  after  truth,  and  by  a  fourth  cate- 
gory as  "the  great  man."  Kooznetsoff,  the  peasant 
artist,  enters  his  house,  and  hears  a  moral  discourse  by 
the  wise  man  on  the  text,  "Resist  not  evil  by  violence." 
At  first  he  listens  with  the  smile  of  a  sceptic,  which  soon 
gives  place  to  the  knitted  brow  of  the  interested  hearer, 
and  he  ends  by  surrendering  at  discretion.  He  then 
learns  from  the  lips  of  the  wise  man — who  is  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi — the  interesting  details  set  forth  in  the  writer's 
celebrated  "  Confessions."  One  of  the  audience  hazard- 
ing the  remark  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  evil 
and  its  corollaries  are  no  more  than  an  idle  dream,  elicited 
the  impassioned  reply:  "An  idle  dream?"  exclaimed  the 
great  man.  "  What  miserable  mortal  first  launched  that 
terrible  thought  among  men !  An  idle  dream  I  But  the 
God  whom  ye  worship,  who  gave  you  the  sublime  com- 
mandments of  love  and  of  non-resistance  to  evil  by  vio- 
lence, did  He  regard  this  doctrine  of  His  as  a  far-off  ideal 
of  humanity,  impossible  of  attainment,  a  pathetic,  poetic 
fancy  wherewith  to  captivate  the  simple-minded  folks  of 
Galilee  ?  No !  He  looked  upon  His  doctrine  as  an  effica- 
cious means  of  saving  humanity.  He  did  not  dream  idle 
dreams  upon  the  cross,   but  cried  out  and  died  for  His 

teaching And  thus  many  have  died,  and  thus 

many  shall  yet  die  who  are  still  unborn.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  such  a  teaching  that  it  is  an  idle  dream." 

The  great  man  next  likened  the  sublunary  world  and 
the  whole  human  race  to  a  vast  pyramid,  on  the  apex  of 
which  he  (the  speaker)  stood,  and  a  handful  of  chosen 
ones  with  him.  They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  "  On  all 
the  steps  below  us  I  beheld  whole  armies  of  miserable 
wretches  like  ourselves,  afflicted  with  a  burning  desire, 
— still  unsatisfied — to  climb  up  to  where  we  stood,  jostling 
and  crushing  each  other  in  the  mad  attempt,  using  one 
another  as  stepping  stones,  tearing  and  gashing  the  arms, 
legs,  ■  and  breasts  of  themselves  and  others.  Sighs  and 
groans  reached  my  ear,  heartrending  cries  of  despair  that 
1  pierced  the  air  were  uttered  by  those  who  fell  off  or  were 
hurled  down  to  the  bottom,  triumphant  shouts  of  joy 
arose  from  the  few  who  had  contrived  to  raise  themselves 
one  step  higher.  I  heard  these  groans  and  cries,  I  saw 
the  gory  blood  flow  in  torrents  down  the  steps.  I  was  in 
an  agony  of  despair.  I  was  on  the  point  of  crying  out  to 
the  multitude  of  men  that  swarmed  beneath  me,  'Why,  oh 
ill  starred  mortals,  are  you  bent  on  climbing  up  hither  ? 
Here  is  nought  but  a  dream,  a  fiction,  a  hollow  mockery ! ' 
But  when  I  reflected  upon  the  vast  number  of  sacrifices 
which  this  hollow  mockery  had  cost,  I  conceived  a  violent 
disgust  for  mankind,  an  unspeakable  loathing  for  myself 
....  Verily  I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  me, 


had  I  not,  when  fixing  my  eyes  on  the  base  of  the  pyi'a- 
mid,  descried  countless  millions  of  tiny,  scarcely  visible 
human  creatures,  living  a  life  apart,  which  derived  its 
significance  elsewhere  than  from  the  pyramid,  and  who 
made  no  attempt  to  scale  its  sides  ....  These  dwarf-like 
beings,  swarming  like  bees  down  below,  were  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  horny-handed  sons  of  peaceful  toil,  strong  in 
the  conviction  that  the  real  meaning  of  their  God-given 
life  was  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  not  the 
deeds  performed  in  those  gilded  halls,  not  the  pyramid  on 
which  part  of  humanity  were  striving  for  self-perfection. 
In  a  word,  that  true  life  is  a  temple  without  idols,  with- 
out priests,  and  without  sacrifices."  * 

zlatovratsky's     "  happy  peasant." 

The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  raised  by  M.  Zlatovrat- 
sky  and  the  Narodny  school  in  this  piece  of  reasoning: 
As  "Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long,"  his  rela- 
tions should  be  narrowed  down  till  they  are  restricted  to 
God,  the  little  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  corn- 
fields and  pastures.  If  he  do  this  he  is  leading  the  true 
life,  and  will  be  saved.  An  attempt  to  embody  this  idea 
in  a  concrete  fact,  and  show  how  it  would  work,  has  also 
been  made  by  the  same  writer  in  a  curious  sketch  en- 
titled "The  Dream  of  a  Happy  Peasant."  But  though 
pleasant  reading  enough  for  a  leisure  hour,  the  slightest 
critical  test  would  prove  a  sufficiently  powerful  solvent 
to  cause  the  whole  scheme  to  vanish  into  thin  air. 

The  happy  rustic  is  entertained  with  the  story  of  a 
Russian  Utopia,  called  Valkovshtsheena,  by  an  ancient 
peasant  of  venerable  appearance,  who  was  born  and  spent 
his  happy  childhood  and  youth  in  that  favored  village. 
It  was  situated  in  a  sequestered  spot  far  from  the  din  and 
bustle  of  sinful  human  life,  unknown  to  the  authorities, 
unfrequented  by  strangers.  There  the  little  village  com- 
munity led  an  idyllic  life  in  "  the  soul's  calm  sunshine  and 
the  heartfelt  joy,"  like  the  early  Christians  described  in 
Count  Tolstoi's  tale,  "Work  while  5'e  have  the  light," 
One  spirit  animated  the  inhabitants  of  this  Russian  San 
Marino.  Did  a  fire  break  out  ?  They  all  combined  to 
build  up  huts  for  the  sufferers,  and  provide  them  with 
agricultural  implements  and  live  stock.  Did  an  epidemic 
rage  ?  They  tended  the  sick  and  dying  in  turn,  mowing, 
reaping,  and  threshing  for  their  helpless  neighbors.  The 
rare  strangers  who  strayed  into  Valkovshtsheena  were 
enchanted  by  what  they  saw,  and  told  blood-curdling 
stories  of  their  own  terrible  experience  of  life  in  the  world 
outside,  of  the  knout,  the  lash,  of  ruinous  extortions,  and 
crying  injustice.  These  tales  served  to  intensify  the 
peasants'  attachment  to  their  beloved  Valkovshtsheena. 

"  There  is  no  family  without  a  failure,"  says  the  Russian 
proverb,  and  two  very  decided  failures  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  happy  community  at  last,  two  striplings 
who,  having  got  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  a  city  life, 
relished  them,  and  longed  for  more.  The  village  elders, 
to  wean  them  from  their  sinful  propensities,  found  wives 
for  them  and  set  them  up  as  independent  members  of  the 
commune.  But  the  wisest  measures  proved  unavailing. 
The  young  scapegraces,  married  though  they  were, 
hungered  after  the  flesh-pots  of  the  city  and,  seizing  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered,  absconded.  Not  content, 
however,  with  ruining  themselves — for  what  is  the  change 
from  a  village  to  a  city  life  but  moral  and  physical  ruin  ? 
— they  demanded  their  wives,  and  on  tne  refusal  of  the 
community  to  deliver  them  up,  appealed  to  the  authori- 
ties. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Representatives 
of  the  Government  arrived  in  the  village,  taking  with 
them  the  seals  of  Antichrist  (soldiers),  and  the  peasants' 
Eden  was  then  and  there  transformed  into  a  hell.  "  Many 
*  Vol.  ii.,  216,  222.  Cf.  The  Messenger  of  Europe,  1891,  pp.  668-699. 
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of  our  people  perished  in  the  woods;  others  fled  to  the 
Volga  aud  to  the  Steppes;  several  of  our  elders,  strong 
and  unyielding  in  spirit,  were  torn  from  among  us,  beaten 
publicly  with  whips,  put  in  irons  and  hurried  off  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia." 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  variations  are  endless, 
but  the  theme  is  ever  one  and  the  same.  The  one  thing 
necessary  is  agriculture;  for  if  work  generally  is  prayer, 
agriculture  is  an  efficacious  atonement — a  sacrament  that 
imparts  life  eternal. 

GLEB  USPENSKl'S  SKETCHES. 

The  same  note  vibrates,  only  much  more  feebly,  in  all 
the  sketches,  articles,  and  stories  of  Gleb  Uspenski,  one  of 
the  best-known  journalists  of  the  day,  whose  place  in 
Russian  literature  is  still  undetermined,  owing  to  his  re- 
markable literary  talents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary use  to  which  he  puts  them  on  the  other  hand. 
Like  some  of  the  Dutch  painters,  he  shines  principall}''  in 
miniature  scenes  representing  the  every-day  life  of  the 
people;  but,  unlike  any  Dutch  painter,  he  is  so  over- 
whelmed by  his  matter  that  he  abandons  the  attempt  to 
,  mould  it  into  anything  like  artistic  form;  so  that  the  pic- 
tures which  strike  the  fancy  of  the  lover  of  genuine 
literature  as  distinct  from  pulpit-preaching  and  journal- 
ism, are  mere  episodes  in  his  writings,  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  meaning  or  intensifying  the 
impression.  In  nearly  all  his  essays  Uspenski  begins  as 
an  artist  and  ends  as  a  pamphleteer.  '•'•  Desinit  in  jiisceni 
niulier  fonnos  a  suiDerne.''^  He  sits  down  to  depict  his 
beloved  peasants,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  noble  aims 
and  base  grovellings,  but  warming  to  his  subject,  forgets 
the  peasants  and  their  portraits  and  forges  thunderbolts 
which  he  hurls  straightway  at  the  heads  of  those  whom 
he  believes  responsible  for  their  sufferings.  Few  men  in 
Russia  know  the  peasantry  as  well  as  Gleb  Uspenski ;  none 
better.  He  has  travelled  from  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  has  frequented  heathens  and 
publicans,  convicts  and  sectarians,  making  himself  all 
things  to  all  men,  aud  a  month,  nay  a  week,  never  elapses 
without  two  or  three  sketches  appearing  from  his  pen. 
He  loves,  adores  the  Russia  peasantry,  and  being  a 
monotheist,  acknowledges  no  other  god;  but,  like  the  old 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  he  depicts  the  object  of  his  wor- 
ship not  only  in  its  brighter  moods,  but  also  in  its  least 
noble  aspects.  He  surprises  his  divinity  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  makes  a  sketch  thereof  wonderfully  true  to 
nature,  which,  when  it  appears  as  an  illustration  to  one 
of  his  essays  or  tirades,  makes  us  completely  forget  the 
letterpress  to  which  it  should  play  the  ro^e  of  handmaid. 
All  his  descriptions  of  peasant  life,  now  so  popular  in 
Russia,  are  executed  in  the  soberest  of  tones.  A  passing 
glance  at  one  of  them  fills  one  with  melancholy.  The 
author  feels  he  is  engaged  in  a  labor  as  vain  as  that  of 
the  Danaides.  "A  thousand  times  I  said  to  myself  that 
I  must  cease  to  write  about  the  peasantry,  because  all 
that  is  too  late  now;  the  best  sketches  and  fragments, 
written  under  the  conditions  that  hedge  round  all  such 
writings  at  the  present  day  are  useless  and  unavailing : 
they  could  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  luanton  ivrong  that  is  being  interwoven 
with  peasant  life,  by  dint  of  terrible  and  persevering 
efforts  inspired  by  downright  inhumanity."  * 

PICTURES   OF   PEASANT   LIFE. 

But  sadness  and  tenderness,  love  and  enthusiasm,  are 
passmg  moods  of  the  writer,  as  soon  as  he  launches  out 
into  description  he  is  as  objective  as  a  photographic 
apparatus.     Take  this  extract,  for  instance,  from  one  of 

*cf.  ''Messenger  of  Europe,"  March,  1891,  p.  311. 


his  recent  sketches — it  deals  with  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation among  the  peasantry  in  the  villages : 

In  former  times  a  peasant  would  entertain  you  with 
an  account  of  his  journey  on  foot  to  Kieff,  and  of  what 
he  saw  aud  suffered  on  the  way,  or  treat  you  to  a  narra- 
tive of  how  the  witch  woman  cast  her  evil  eye  on  his  wife 
and  put  an  evil  spirit  in  possession  of  her.  Or  you  might 
meet  with  a  young  man  who  would  while  away  two  days 
of  your  time  with  a  description  of  how,  when,  where,  and 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love;  or  with  a  lady  who  would 
initiate  you  into  the  details  of  her  romantic  adventures; 
or  an  officer  who  had  taken  part  in  the  storming  of 
Goonib,  and  would  volunteer  a  narrative  of  his  doughty 
deeds.  In  a  word,  they  were  human  conversations.  No 
doubt,  gossip  of  the  the  same  kind  goes  on  even  now;  but 
it  is  drowned  in  the  hum  of  the  never-ending  conversa- 
tions about  "scandals,"  which  you  hear  wherever  you 
go.  Suppose  you  come  up  with  a  family  of  peasants 
migrating  from  the  government  of  Orel  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Stavropol,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
rustics;  their  second  sentence  introduces  a  story  about  all 
kinds  of  shameful  "scandals,"  agricultural,  communal, 
governmental.  Their  second  phrase  is  the  prelude  to  a 
tale  of  how  the  village  elder  robbed  and  plundered,  of 
how  the  starshina  robbed  and  jjlundered,  of  how  the 
publican  robbed  and  plundered.  The  road  contractor,  if 
you  meet  him,  tells  you  such  wonders  about  the  prowess 
of  the  Guilders  as  you  never  saw  in  your  dreams;  and  the 
i-ailway  contractor  in  his  turn  treats  you  to  a  viv^id  des- 
cription of  the  unholy  gains  of  the  road  contractors.  The 
member  of  the  Zemstov  is  at  a  loss  for  words  sufficiently 
energetic  to  express  his  horror  of  the  "scandals"  of  the 
administration,  while  the  superintendent  of  the  police 
limns  you  out  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Zemstov 
which  plunge  you  into  such  oppressive  gloom  that  you 
have  serious  thoughts  of  hanging  yourself.  "No  one 
puts  a  hand  to  any  honest  work;  and  every  one  is  plund- 
ering and  robbing."  Such  is  the  staple  topic  of  this 
universal  conversation  which  is  drowning  all  human 
gossip.* 

In  another  place  it  is  a  Burgomaster  of  the  good  old 
times  of  serfdom  who  is  holding  forth  on  the  necessity  for 
government — real  strong  government — to  save  the  peasan- 
try from  ruin.  "  We,  too,"  exclaims  this  Russian  Francia 
in  miniature,  "we,  too,  thrashed  the  peasants,  aye,  and 
cruelly,  too,  we  flogged  them.  .  .  .  And  now  I  have 
come  to  ask  for  the  intercession  of  my  patron  saint. 
.  ,  .  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  sigh  and  mourn  at  his 
shrine  ?  Yes,  brother  dear,  I  shall  sigh  and  mourn  till 
the  tears  trickle  down  my  cheeks,  to  wash  my  guilt  away. 
We  flogged  the  peasants,  it  is  true,  held  them  in  a  vice, 
as  it  were,  and  tyrannized  over  them ;  but  then  we  flogged 
them  with  discernment.  For  example,  we  knouted  a  man 
to  keep  him  from  ruining  himself — that's  what  we  used 
to  flog  people  for;  we  could  see  very  well,  and  understand 
too,  that,  if  he  ruined  himself,  we  too  should  fare  very 
badly  in  consequence.  .  .  .  That  was  the  meaning 
such  chastisement  had  in  our  days.  .  .  ."  At  present 
all  that  is  changed,  and  the  authorities  flog  a  man  if  he 
fail  to  pay  the  taxes  in  time,  and  pat  him  on  the  back  if 
he  is  punctual,  whereas,  if  they  weighed  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  matter,  they  should  flog  him  for  paying 
the  taxes  in  time,  because  in  order  to  do  so  he  had  to  sell 
for  a  song  the  seed-corn  given  to  him  by  the  Peasant's 
Board;  and  they  would  whip  the  man  who  bought  the 
corn,  in  the  bargain.  +  E.  J.  Dillon. 

St.  Petersburgh,  March  20,  1891. 

*cf.   "Northern  Messenger,"  February,  1891,  p.  286. 
t  Ibid,  p.  284. 
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Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.     Leipzig.    March. 

To  the  Far  East,  III.     Clara  Nascentes-Ziese. 
A  Railway  Across  Siberia. 
Mesopotamia  and    Kurdistan.      H.  Apel. 
Kur-Brandenburg  in  Africa.     O.  Schnebel. 
English  Colony  of  Hong  Kong      H.  Greffath. 
Witu  and  the  South  Somali  Coast.     B.  Volz. 
Weser  River  Improvements.     W.  Liilling. 
The  Persian  Army. 

The  Population  of  the  United  States  in  1870, 
1880,  and  1890.     A.  Schroot. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.  Regensburg. 
The  Tomb  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  Basilica  of  San 

Lorenzo  at  Rome.     (Illus.)    A.  de  Waal. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann.     With  Portrait. 
Travel  in  the  Red  Sea.  I.     F.  X.  Geyer. 
Guild  Life.     K.  T.  Zingeler. 
The  Late  Freiherr  Carl  von  Boselager,  German 

Jesuit  Professor  at  Bombay.  With  Portrait. 
Two  Days  in  Cairo.  (Illus.)  L.  von  Hebentanz. 
Socialism  and  Communism  in  Ancient  Rome. 

Dr.  O.  Schantz. 
The  Late  Heinrich  Fleige.  Sculptor.  Portrait. 
Passion    Week    in    Popular    Literature   and 

Popular  Superstition. 
Travel  in  the  Red  Sea.  II.     F.  X.  Geyer. 
The  Prussian  House  of  Deputies. 

Deutsche  Revue.    Breslau  and  Berlin. 
March. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.  XXII. 

Robert  Koch.  II.     Robert  Biewend. 

The  Battle  with  the  Enemies  of  Mankind 
(concluded).  A.  Gottstein. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance 
for  the  Modern  State.     VI. 

Dr.  Semmoia  on  the  Koch  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption.    A.  Gottstein. 

St.  Petersburg  Letter. 

April. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.     XXIII. 

Arndt  and  Bunsen.     I.  T.  von  Bunsen. 

Ballooning.     P.  von  Zech. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance  for 

the  Modern  State.  VII. 
Dogma  and  Science.     M.  Carriere. 
The  Culture  of  the  Greeks.    J.  Mahlv. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.     Berlin.     March. 
Spontini  in  Berlin.     P.  Spitta. 
The  Universal  Study  of  the  History  of  Modern 

Art.     H.  Grimm. 
Voluntary  and   Involuntary  Movements.    I.  - 

III.     W.  Henke. 
Vittoria  Colonna.     F.  X.  Kraus. 
On  the  Censorship  and  the  Freedom  of  the 

Press.     R.  Loening. 
Political  Survey— Germany  and  East  Africa, 

Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  the   Italian 

Elections,  etc 
Dr.  Hans  Meyer's  Researches  in  the  Kilima- 

Njaro  Territory.     P  Reichard. 

Die  Gesellschaft.     Leipzig,  March. 
Portrait  of  Hermann  Bahr,  Dramatist. 
Mr.  Parnell.     George  Gower. 
Sitting  Bull's  Death.     E.  Dworzak. 
Napoleon  and  Goethe.     M.  Goldstein. 
Poems  by  L.  Kroidl,  F.  Salten,   H.  Fischer, 

B.  Salmer,  Marie  Jerschke,  E.  Steidle,  and 

H.  Kienzl. 
The  Realistic  in  School  Life. 
Siberian  Affairs.     L.  Fuld. 
Hermann  Bahr's  Drama  *'  Die  Neuen  Mens- 

chen.'''    M.  G.  Conrad. 
Emile  Zola  as  a  Dramatist.    II.     E.  Brause- 

wetter 
Reviews— German  Novels,  Lyric  Poems  and 

Philosophy;    French,   English,   American, 

Italian,  Spanish,  Hungarian,  Hellenic,  and 

Miscellaneous  Literature. 

Konservative  Monatschrift. — Leipzig,  Feb. 

Count  Zinzindorf  and  his  Mother.  Corres- 
pondence, 17iJ.S— 1739.     G.  E.  von  Natzmer. 

Reform  of  the  German  High  Schools. 

Social  and  Political  Economy  of  To-day; 
Speeches  and  Essays  of  Gustav  Schmoller. 

Monthly  Survey :  Politics  and  the  Church. 


Aus  Allen  Weltheilen. — Special  attention  may  be  directed  to  an  article 
on  Wituland  written  in  connection  with  the  recent  massacres  in  what  had 
hitherto  seemed  the  most  promising  country  in  Africa  for  German  coloni- 
zation. Another  writer  gives  some  useful  tables  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  From  38,558,371,  in  1870,  the  population  rose  to  50,155,783, 
in  1880,  and  in  1890  the  number  of  inhabitants  reached  62,480,540. 

Deutsche  Revue. — From  Robert  Biewend's  second  installment  we  gather 
that  Koch  was  by  nature  less  given  to  bodily  exercise  than  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  that  he  would  hide  himself  in  a  quiet  corner  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  natural  history.  In  this  respect  he  received  much  encourage- 
ment from  his  grandfather  Biewend,  also  a  lover  of  natural  science,  with 
a  special  taste  for  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  minerals,  plants,  insects, 
and  the  like.  Koch  also  inherited  his  fondness  for  the  game  of  chess  from 
this  grandfather.  But  the  article  is  chiefly  a  picture  of  Koch's  career  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  The  third  installment  in  the  April  number 
gives  us  particulars  of  his  medical  experiences  in  the  army  during  the  war 
of  1870,  mostly  from  letters  to  his  wife  and  parents.  T.  von  Bunsen  also 
publishes  in  the  April  part  a  series  of  letters  by  Ernst  Moritz-Arndt 
("Father  Arndt"'),  the  German  poet  and  patriot  (1769-1860),  and  author  of 
the  famous  national  song,  "Was  ist  das  Deutschen  Vaterland?"  The 
letters  here  brought  to  notice  were  addressed  to  Baron  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen, 
the  distinguished  diplomatist  and  scholar  (1791-1860). 


Deutsche  Rundschau. — The  best  article  in  the  March  number,  perhaps, 
is  that  by  Philip  Spitta,  the  well-known  writer  on  musical  subjects,  dealing 
with  Spontini's  activity  in  Berlin,  and  including  some  particulars  of  the 
relationship  of  the  composer  to  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia. 
Hermann  Grimm  suggests  the  institution  of  a  museum  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Art  History  of  the  Fatherland,  which  should  serve  student  purposes  as  well 
as  instruct  the  people. 

Kritische  Revue. — The  articles,  "Before  and  After  the  Battle,"  discuss 
the  recent  elections  in  Austria.  Alfred  Freiher  von  Berger  has  a  note- 
worthy paper  on  Ibsen.  He  has,  he  says,  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
"  Resmersholm  "  several  times  every  year.  He  has  read  it  as  a  harmless 
reader,  or  simple  mental  traveller,  who  only  reads  for  pleasure,  and  then 
lets  his  book  have  its  way  with  him;  he  has  studied  it  as  a  scientific  work, 
he  has  read  it  as  a  theatrical  personage,  and  has  pictured  to  himself  the 
performance  of  it  by  the  actors  of  the  Vienna  Burg  Theatre ;  and  he  has 
been  absorbed  in  its  depths  as  in  a  painful  problem,  in  which  the  under- 
standing gets  entangled,  and  from  which  it  can  only  free  itself  when  it  has 
solved  the  difficulty.  Still  he  has  never  been  able  to  feel  that  he  quite 
understood  the  drama,  but  in  the  Revue  of  March  15th  he  at  last  begins  to 
note  down  his  experiences  in  connection  with  his  study  of  it,  and  his  notes 
are  well  worth  reading. 


Nord  und  Sud. — The  chief  article  in  the  March  number  is  a  critical  and 
biographical  study  of  Freidrich  Nietzsche,  the  Socialist  philosopher  of  the 
aristocracy.  Nietzsche  was  born  at  Rocken,  near  Lutzen.  His  childhood 
was  passed  at  Naumburg  on  the  Saal,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  At 
the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipzig  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  the 
classics  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Ritschl,  who  soon 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  young  student.  On  his  recommendation, 
Nietzsche,  before  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  doctor,  was  elected  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  that 
he  entered  the  teaching  profession,  but  in  the  next  year  his  academic 
activity  was  interrupted  by  his  taking  part  in  the  Franco-German  war,  for 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  mounted  artillery  of  the  German  army.  In  1876 
he  began  to  suffer  with  his  head,  and  in  vain  turned  to  Italy  for  relief.  In 
1879  he  was  obliged  to  beg  to  be  released,  and  he  was  granted  his  full 
pension.  From  this  time  he  has  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  South  of  Europe 
— now  in  the  Engadine,  now  on  the   Riviera,   now  in   Turin.     Here  he 
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Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— Vienna. 

March  1st. 
Before  the  Battle. 
Thirty  years  of  the  Austrian   Constitution. 

Dr   G.  J.  Guttmann. 
Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
Plea  for  Agricultural     Education.       Dr.  A. 

Lekisch. 

March  15th. 
After  the  Battle. 

Utopia  and  Reality.     F.  Willfort. 
Ibsen's    ' '  Rosmersholm. "    I.    Alfred  Baron 

Berger. 

Nord  Und  Sud.— Breslau.     March. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche.  With  Portrait.  G. 
Adler. 

France's  Readiness  for  War,  and  the  Present 
Significance  of  her  System  of  Fortifica- 
tions on  the  Eastern  Frontier.  A.  Rogalla. 

Poems  from  the  "Pierrot  Lunaire  "  of  A. 
Giraud.  Trans,  into  Ger.  by  O.  E.  Hartleben. 

Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.     T.  Achelis. 

The  Future  Writing  of  History.    H.  Jaenicke. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher. — Berlin.    March  5. 
Slavery  in  East  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century.     G.  F.  Knapp. 
"Variety  and  Unity  in  the  Homeric  Studies. 

Dr.  P.  Cauer. 
Two  Autobiographies.      Karl  von  Hase  and 

Julius  Frobel.     Dr.  H.  Weber. 
The   Fortification  of    Copenhagen    and    the 

Interests  of  Germany. 
Political     Correspondence. — Russia,     Italy, 

France,      England,       Austria;        German 

School  Reform,   and  the  Genei*al    Feeling 

of  Dissatisfaction  in  Germany. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt. — Berlin.     Heft  7. 
Pictures  from  Ger   East  Africa.    P.  Reichard. 
P  K.  Rosegger,  Poet.     Portrait.     R.  Mayr. 
Dangers  of  Infection.     Dr.  S.  Scherbel  Lissa. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria  -  Laach. — Freiburg, 
March  14. 

Social  Programme  of  Count  de  Mun  in  U As- 
sociation Cath.  for  Jan.      A.  Lehmkuhl. 

Undogmatic  Christianity  (concluded).  T. 
Granderath. 

The  Symbolism  of  the  Cross  in  Liturgical 
Poetry  of  Latin  Writers.    G.  M.  Dreves. 

Wallenstein's  Mistake  (concluded).  B.  Duhr. 

Unions,  Homes,  etc.,  for  Apprentices.  H. 
Pesch.  • 

The  Feelers  of  Insects.    II.    E.  Wasmann. 

A  Visit  to  Philadelphia.     J.  G.  Hagen. 

Reviews— Gilbert  W.  Child's  ''Church  and 
State  under  the  Tudor^ ' '  etc. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  9. 
The  Dwarfs  of  the  African  Forests.  (Illus.) 

From  Stanley's  Book. 
Italy  during  Carnival.    (Illus.)    W.  Kaden. 
Frederick    von   Schmidt.    Architect.       With 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 
Prince  Albert  of  Flandei's.  Portrait.  Marbach. 

Schiller's  Birthplace.     With  Portraits  and 

other  Illustrations.  W.  Jonas. 
An  Audience  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.     With 

Portrait.     F.  Possai-t. 
War  with  Am  Indians.    (Illus.)  M.  Lortzing. 
Prince  Louise  of  Saxe-Altenburg.      Portrait. 
Dr.    Emil    Steinbach,  Austrian    Minister   of 

Finance.     With  Portrait. 

Unsere  Zeit.    Leipzig.     March. 

Schlieraana's   Services  to  Archaeology.      G. 

Schroder. 
Wages  Question  and  Profit  Sharing.  L.  Koelle. 
Tylt  and  Jutland— A  Naturalist's  North  Sea 

Sketch.     F.  Heincke. 
Finland's  Poets.     Ola  Hansson. 
Ibsen's  "  Hedda  Gabler. ' '    W.  Bormann. 
The  Austro-German  Tariff.     Dr.  R.  Oertal. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monatshefte. 

Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.     March. 
Professor   Werner    Schuch.      Artist.       With 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.    O.  Preuss. 
H.  Schliemann.     Portrait.     Dr.  R.  Menge. 
The    Emperor's      Travels     in   the     North. 

(Illus.)    H.  Harden. 
The  Japanese  and  the   American  Badger  in 

the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Berlin.      (Illus.) 

Dr   L.  Staby. 
The     Idar-Oberstein    Agate      Manufactory. 

(Illus.)    Dr.  O.  Veeck. 
The  Vienna  Theatres.    C.  von  Vincenti. 


became  the  victim  of  insanity,  and  though  he  is  no  longer  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  vv^ill  ever  be  able  to  continue  his 
literary  work.  Though  the  classics  were  Nietzsche's  special  subject,  he 
gradually  relinquished  them  for  philology,  sociology,  aesthetics,  and  music. 
In  the  first  epoch  of  his  creations,  which  lasted  till  about  1876,  he  was 
under  the  ban  of  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  art  and  music 
theories  of  Richard  Wagner.  In  the  second  period,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
seems  to  have  freed  himself  from  these,  and  he  makes  his  ai^pearance  as  a 
ripe,  independent  thinker,  with  an  original  system  of  his  own,  which  is  to 
reform  all  culture  and  even  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  writings  of  the  second  period  are  in  great  part  collections  of  aphor- 
isms, but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  their  origin  is  understood. 
Nietzsche  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  open  air.  On  his  solitary 
walks  he  would  jot  down  his  thoughts  on  men  and  things  as  they  passed 
through  his  mind,  but  he  spent  many  a  hard  hour  searching  for  the  right 
word,  the  artistic  expression,  the  brilliant  picture  for  his  ideas.  And  this 
peculiarity  also  appears  in  the  titles  of  his  writings :  "  The  Birth  of  Tragedy 
from  the  Spirit  of  Music,  or  Greece  and  Pessimism,"  "Untimely  Observa- 
tions," "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra,  a  Book  for  All  and  None,"  etc.  t 

I 
I 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — Admirers  of  Schiller  should  not  miss  the  article 
on  Marbach,  Schiller's  birthplace,  which  is  supplemented  by  views  of  the 
little  town  and  a  most  interesting  gallery  of  portraits  of  Schiller  himself 
and  of  his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters,  wife,  grandson,  sons,  daughters 
and  daughter-in-law,  besides  illustrations  of  a  number  of  Schiller  relics. 

Unsere  Zeit. — This  is  a  very  good  number.  Herr  Schroder  gives  an 
attractive  description  of  the  life-work  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  Next  there  is 
a  careful  study  of  the  "Wages  Question"  and  the  newer  "Question  of 
Profit-Sharing,"  by  L.  Koelle.  "Finland's  Poets"  are  dealt  with  in  an 
interesting  essay  by  Ola  Hansson,  written  a  jJrojDos  of  Finland's  threatened 
loss  of  independence;  but  the  author,  after  briefly  alluding  to  "Kalevala," 
the  national  epic,  to  Runeberg  and  Topelius,  to  Piatori  Paivarinta,  and 
Juano  Aho,  makes  Taraststjerna,  the  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  the 
special  subject  of  his  sketch.  Walter  Bormann  is  another  critic  who  finds 
Ibsen's  creations  only  sad  company. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte. — This  is  a  quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  Hans  Liistenoder,  of  Berlin,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Christian  Meyer. 

Das  Zivanzigste  Jahrhundert. — A  new  mid-monthly  of  politics,  science. 
and  literature,  also  published  by  Hans  Liistenoder  of  Berlin.  Erwin 
Bauer,  the  Editor,  is  known  as  the  author  of  "The  Country  of  the  Tzar," 
"Naturalism,  Nihilism,  and  Idealism  in  Russian  Literature,"  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  its  programme,  the  new  magaeine  Avill  advocate  the  monarchical 
principle,  the  unity  of  the  German  nation,  such  social  reforms  as  those 
proposed  in  the  Imperial  Rescripts  of  last  year,  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  a  healthy  modern  realism  in  art  and  literature. 


SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

In  a  sympathetic  and  well-written  article  on  "Sonja  Kovalevsky,"  by 
Ellen  Key,  we  are  given  a  genuine  insight  into  the  character  as  well  as 
the  life  and  works  of  this  gifted  and  prematurely  departed  authoress  and 
mathematician,  whom  Ellen  Key  calls  "our  century's  most  famous 
woman-scientist."  Sonja  Vasilievna  was  born  on  December  27th,  1853,  on 
the  estate  of  her  father,  General  Corvin-Krukovski,  Palibino,  in  the  lovely 
Vitebska  goverameut.  The  blood  of  many  nations  ran  through  her  veins, 
and  Sonja  was  wont  to  say  that  she  had  inherited  her  greed  for  knowledge 
from  her  Hungarian  ancestor,  King  Matias  Corvinus ;  her  talent  for 
mathematics,  music  and  lyrics  from  her  German  great-grandfather,  the 
astronomer,  Schubert ;  her  individual  love  of  liberty  from  Poland  ;  her 
love  of  wandering  and  dislike  for  conventionality,  from  a  gipsy  ancestress 
— the  rest  from  Russia.  This  "rest,"  according  to  Ellen  Key,  is  a  wealth 
of  soul  with  which  Russia  has  for  many  years  held  West  Europe  entranced. 
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Von  Fels  zum  Meer.    Stuttgart.    Heft  8. 
Coburg.     (Illus.)    Ludoviea  Heeckiel. 
On  the  Mental   Development   of  the  Child. 

IX.  X      Prof.  W.  Preyer. 
Friedrich  von  Schmidt,  Architect.     Portrait. 
The  Site  of  the  Homeric  Troy.  H.  Dtintzer. 
The  Wild  West.     (Illus.)    F.  J.  Pajaeken. 
The  Bohemian  War.     G.  Egelhaaf. 
Watteau.  Portrait  and  other  Illus.  K.  Prenzel. 
The     Social     Question      at    the    Domestic 

Hearth.     Matilda  Lammers. 
The    Severe    Winter   and    the   Distress   in 

Paris.     E.  von  Jagow. 
Lake     Constance— A    Miniature   Ocean.    C. 

Falkenhorst. 
The Kaiserstuhl-Breisach.  (Illus.)  J. Hamm. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte. 

Berlin.  Quarterly.     Heft  3. 
The  German    Peasant  War  and  the    Twelve 

Articles  of   March   25,  1525.    Karl  Bieder- 

mann. 
Austrian  and   German   Culture   in  the  18th 

Century.     C.  Meyer. 
The  History  of  Witches.     A.  Mell. 
*The  Names  of  Old  Streets  and  Houses.     D. 

Saul. 

I      Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert. — Berlin. 

Heft  1. 
Introduction  and  Programme. 
Robert  Hammerling  and  Literary  Criticism 

in  Germany. 
The  Bulgarian  Question. 
After  the  First  of  October. 
The  Programme  of  the  Anti-Semitic  Party. 
Literary  Berlin. 
The  "German  Stage's"  First  Performance. 

E.  Bauer. 
The  Case  of  Paul  Lindau. 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

D  ag  n  y , —Stockholm. 

Sonja  Kovalevsky.     Ellen  Key. 
By  Sonja  Kovalevsky's  Bier.   Poem.    Esselde. 
Friends  of  Home-"  slojd.  "    Molly  Rothlieb. 
''Sorosis.  "  Women's  Clubs  in  the  New  World. 

Cecile  Gohl. 
Notes  on  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata. "    Hm. 
The  Fredrika-Bremer  Society. 
Items  on  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Question. 

Samtiden. — Bergen.     March. 

Young  Sorrow.     Six  poems.     Bernt  Lie. 
Buddhism,    the   World's    Salvation.      H.  C. 

Hansen. 
The  Irish  Home  Rule  Question  in  its  Newest 

Phase.     Oscar  Julius  Tschuldt. 
Female  Psychology.     Gustave  Le  Bon. 
Meissonier.     Charles  Bigot. 

Tilskueren. — Copenhagen. 

Prologue.     From   the  Celebration  in  H.  M. 

Theatre  in  Honor  of  N.  W.  Gage.     January 

7th,  1891.     Karl  Gjellup. 
A  Controversy  between  J.  L.  Heiberg  and  C, 

Molbech.     Jonas  Collin. 
In  Memory  of  N.  W   Gade.     W.  Behrend. 
An  Epic  Poem.     V.  Stuckenberg. 
Under   Juliet's  Balcony.      A    Picture   from 

Theatre-Life.     Ebth  Reumert. 
Letters  to  Viee-Admiral  Baron  Dahlerup  from 

the  Ejnperor  Maximilian. 
The  Theatres. 

Skilling  Magazin.— Christiania. 

The  Late  O.  A.  Bachke  (with  portrait).   J  B. 

Ireland  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  (Concl'd.) 

John  Lashara's  Fate.    M6nie  Muriel  Dowie. 

News  from  Home  and  Abroad. 

Attorney-General  Bernhard  Getz. 

An  Artist's  Life  (Erka  Nissen,  pianiste). 

Three  Poems.     Thor  Lange. 

The  Man  with  the  Wishing-Wand.  (Biography 

of  Heinrich  Schliemann.)    L.  Dietrichsen. 
Emigrants  on  Board.    Edmoiido  de  Amicis. 
Foreign  Politics.  (A  short  review).  A.  Raeder. 
The   New  State  Ministers— Johannes   Steen. 

Otto  Blehr.     (With  portraits). 
Interior,  A  poem.     Ernst  v.  d.  Recke. 
Nerosity.     Dr.  Edouard  Bull. 
A  Shot  over  the  Mark.     (From  the  Russian). 
Hedda  Gabler  at  Christiania. 


Sonja  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen — ^the  nxarriage  being,  howeve* ,  a 
mere  matter  of  form  gone  through  in  order  to  regain  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  Kovalevskys  were  merely  student- 
friends,  nothing  more.  Turgenieff,  Tolstoi,  Dostojevsky  and  George 
Eliot  were  among  Sonja  Kovalevsky's  friends.  She  had  lived,  too,  some 
time  in  Darwin's  home.  There  were  few  celebrities  in  England,  Germany, 
or  France  with  whom  she  was  not  well  acquainted.  On  one  occasion  she 
beat  Herbert  Spencer  himself  in  an  argument.  The  great  man,  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  her,  and  did  not  know  she  was  present,  or  he  would 
probably  have  found  something  else  to  talk  about,  happened  to  mention 
that  women  were  minus  the  ability  for  science.  Sonja  made  herseK  heard. 
George  Eliot,  at  whose  house  she  was  visiting,  lent  her  approving  smile  to 
the  fiery  flow  of  words  that  soon  made  Herbert  Spencer  cry  "quarter  ! " 
Of  aesthetic  pleasures  Sonja  Kovalevsky  placed  good  music  foremost. 
Next  to  that,  the  theatre.  Her  opinion  on  a  dramatic  performance  was 
always  a  refined  and  striking  criticism.  For  some  time,  indeed,  she  was 
employed  as  musical  and  dramatic  reviewer  on  the  Novoje  Vremja.  Un- 
fortunately she  worked  herself  to  death.  Times  there  were  when  she  only 
slept  four  or  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  she  was  never  careful 
enough  about  her  health.  She  had,  however,  sound  habits  that  helped  to 
keep  her  fragile  constitution  comparatively  free  from  illness — baths  and 
good  exercise,  simplicity  in  meat  and  drink,  no  stimulants,  even  that 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Russian  lady — the  cigarette — being  only 
very  occasionally  in  request.  This  kept  her,  at  least,  from  nervosity,  and 
she  had  as  great  a  horror  of  becoming  nervous  as  she  had  of  appearing  man- 
nish. At  Stockholm,  where  she  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, she  died,  entering  too  soon,  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  into 
the  rest  which  always  seemed  to  her  more  glorious  than  life's  fairest  gifts. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  large  natures  have  as  a  rule  ^^V esprit  pai  le 
coeur  trist .,''''  and  "This  country's  most  famous  woman-scientist '^  found 
fame,  as  another  gifted  woman  has  written,  only  '■^un  peu  de  bruit  autour 
de  son  coeur. ''^  For  to  Sonja  Kovalevsky,  as  to  the  simplest  girl,  was  the 
heart  the  fountain  of  life,  and  it  was  not  her  fame  or  her  grand  abilities 
that  made  her  precious  to  her  friends.  It  was  that  she  possessed  in  won- 
derful measure,  what  Goethe  has  bidden  us  pray  for,  great  thoughts  and  a 
pure  heart. 

Another  article  of  great  interest  in  Dagny,  and  written  in  smooth, 
pleasant  style,  is  Cecile  Gobi's  account  of  "  Sorosis,"  the  famous  women's, 
club  of  New  York,  which  meets  in  Delmonico's  splendid  restaurant  on 
Fifth  avenue,  the  first  and  third  Monday  in  each  month  from  October  to 
May.  The  president  and  godmother  of  "  Sorosis '^is  the  authoress,  Mrs. 
Croly,  so  well  known  under  the  no')n  de  plume  "Jenny  June."  The  mem- 
bers of  this  gay  and  flourishing  Petticoat  Club  are  mostly  doctors,  jour- 
nalists, musicians,  actresses,  etc.,  though  there  are  a  few  wealthy  women 
among  them  whose  only  claim  to  note  is  their  sound  judgment,  as 
evidenced  by  their  preferring  the  high  moral  atmosphere  of  "Sorosis," 
into  whose  ranks  no  reputations  disfigured  by  the  merest  speck  of  shame 
may  enter,  to  the  surface  glitter  and  emptiness  of  a  mere  society  life. 


Samtiden  is  not  particularly  fortunate  this  month  in  its  poetry.  Bernt 
Lie's  six  short  erotics  are  written  in  smooth,  dilettante  style,  but  they  lack 
originality,  and  leave  no  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  beyond  this,  that 
the  writer  is  sad  in  the  morning,  sad  at  *noon,  and  sad  at  night,  and — had 
much  better  have  been  otherwise.  "Buddhism,  the  World's  Salvation," 
H.  C.  Hansen's  comprehensive  and  clever  article,  has  sustained  its  interest 
to  the  end.  He  concludes  by  citing  an  inscription  of  King  Alaska,  or 
Pryadasi,  which  was  carved  into  an  obelisk  in  India  2,000  years  ago.  The 
whole  inscription,  considering  its  age,  is  worthy  of  note,  but  we  may  cull, 
off'-hand,  merely  a  few  sentences,  the  gist  of  which  we  might  none  of  us  be 
the  worse  for  inwardly  digesting :  "Pryadasi,  king,  beloved  of  the  gods, 
honors  all  faiths  whether  of  hermits  or  those  of  the  world  ;  he  gives  them 
alms  and  all  honor.  But  the  king,  beloved  of  the  gods,  places  less  value  on 
alms  and  outer  ceremonies  thaii  on  the  progress  of  the  highest  knowledge. 
.  .  .  .  For  all,  there  is  a  common  fount — moderate  speech.  By  de- 
crying other  faiths  we  do  not  exalt  our  own.  Let  us,  then,  take  every 
opportunity  of  showing  reverence  for  those  others.     Doing  so,  we  also 

serve  ourselves Unity  alone  is  good.     May  each  understand 

the  other,  and  lend  a  willing  ear  to  his  faith." 
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ITALIAN. 
La  Nuova  Antologia,— March  1st. 

The  English  Imperial  Federation.    L.  Palma. 

Treason  under  Leo  X.  (conclusion).  D.  Gnoll. 

The  New  German  Empire  and  its  First  His- 
torian.    G.  Boglietti. 

Charity :  A  Fable.     Emma. 

Cosmic  EvolutioB  According  to  Modern  Ideas. 
O.  Z.  Bianco. 

Giovanni    Episcopo.      Novelette.     G.   D'An- 
nunzio. 

March  16th. 

The  Works  of  Horace.     O.  Occioni. 

The  Migration  of  Birds  and  Carrier  Pigeons. 

A.  Mosso. 
TheLabor  Commission  in  France.  E.Cavalieri. 
Love  and  Gymnastics.    A.  de  Amicis. 
Dante  and  Bologna.    C.  Ricci. 
From  the  Po  to  the  Cernaia.     P.  Fambri. 
Pleasant  Dreams  (a  poem),    G.  Mazzoui. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — March  1st. 

Wanderings  in  the  Carpathians.  G.  Marcotti. 
Charitable  Institutions.    P.  M.  del  Rosso. 
The  Education  of  the  Priesthood.     A.  Astori. 
Sixteenth  Century  Poetry.     G.  Fortebracci. 
Social  Evolution  and  its  Effects.      Duca  di 

Gualtieri. 
Commentators  on  the  Creation  (continued). 

F.  A.  Stoppani. 
Signor  Jacini  and  the  Conservative  Party. 

F.  S.  Benucci. 

March  16th. 
A  Patriotic  Crusade.     G.  B.  Cipani. 
The  Duchy  of  Castro  (conclusion).     L.  Grot- 

tanelli. 
The  Social  Question.    A.  Villa  Pernici. 
The  Answer  to  an  Interrogation.    G.  Cussani. 
From  North  America.     E.  Rossi. 
Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  Scandinavia  and 

Russia.    F.  Grassi. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— March  7th. 

The  Final  Progress  of  Revolution. 
Observations  on  the  Universal    History  by 

Cesai-e  Cantu. 
The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 

March  21st. 
The  New  Miracles  at  Lourdes. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  System  of  Physics. 
Studies  on  the  Properties  of  Color. 


ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

La  Nuova  Antologia^  March  1st. — This  number  leads  off  with  an  excel- 
lent and  accurate  article  on  "  English  Imperial  Fedeiation,"  which  passes 
in  review  all  the  colonies,  and  the  varying  degrees  in  which  they  are  bound 
to  the  mother-country,  and  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  constitution 
as  "the  most  marvellous  system  of  political  decentralization  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world."  The  article,  it  must  be  added,  is 
written  throughout  with  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  admiration  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  author,  Sig.  L.  Palma,  considers  that  the  only 
danger  to  the  empire  in  the  future  lies  with  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  United  States  on  the  other,  and  advising  as  a  possible  precaution 
a  closer  union  between  England  and  her  Australian  and  American  colonies. 
After  describing  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  the  writer 
deals  with  the  possible  results  of  unlimited  Home  Rule  all  round,  with  a 
single  Imperial  Legislative  Chamber  at  the  head  ;  but  admits  that  federa- 
tion is  the  most  difficult  of  all  forms  of  government  in  practice.  The  actual 
Canadian  Federation  and  the  recent  scheme  of  Australian  Federation,  far 
from  strengthening  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federation,  renders  it  still  more 
difficult  of  realization  by  creating  distinct  national  patriotism.  In  conclu- 
sion, our  Italian  critic  decides  that  England's  best  chance  of  maintaining 
her  world-wide  supremacy  is  by  driving  her  mixed  team  with  the  very 
slackest  reins,  and  by  counting  on  natural  colonial  loyalty,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  increase  her  hold  by  fresh  artificial  restraints. 

The  mid-month  number  contains  an  article  interesting  to  all  students  of 
Dante,  discussing  the  poet's  acquaintance  with  the  town  of  Bologna,  froui 
the  evidence  of  his  poems.  There  is  also  a  pleasant,  chatty  article  on  the 
migration  of  birds  by  an  Italian  naturalist,  containing  some  curious  details 
regarding  quails  and  pigeons.  Thus  the  little  quails,  which  are  netted  in 
such  quantities  on  the  Italian  coasts  on  their  arrival,  fly  across  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Africa  in  nine  hours,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-one  kilome- 
tres an  hour,  but  in  their  anxiety  to  find  a  resting-place  they  frequently 
fly  with  such  force  against  trees  and  houses  that  they  fall  dead  to  the 
ground  from  the  blow.  Edmondo  de  Amicis  contributes  the  opening 
chapter  of  a  new  novelette,  under  the  title  "  Love  and  Gymnastics." 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale^  March  1st. — In  the  conclusion  to  a  previous 
article  on  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the  writer,  himself  a  priest,  dwells  on 
the  necessity  of  the  widest  knowledge  in  all  matters  of  morality,  but  above 
all  he  insists  on  a  thorough  study  of  social  science,  so  that  the  priests  may 
take  their  right  place  in  the  van  of  all  the  social  movements  of  the  day. 
On  political  subjects  F.  S.  Benucci  contributes  a  cordial  support  to  Count 
Jacini's  new  scheme  for  a  National  Conservative  party,  noticed  in  last 
month's  Review  of  Reviews  ;  while  Sig.  Bonghi  attempts  to  build  up  a 
moderate  Liberal  party  by  providing  a  ready-made  programme  on  paper. 
The  two  important  points  of  his  latest  article  are  his  strong  denunciation 
of  the  present  policy  of  abolishing  all  religious  teaching  in  elementary 
schools,  and  his  clear  and  definite  pronouncement  against  the  renewal  in 
1892  of  the  Triple  Alliance — that  most  ruinously  expensive  of  methods  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Under  the  title  "A  Patriotic  Crusade,"  a  poAverful  and  outspoken 
article  on  the  terrible  growth  in  recent  years  of  youthful  crime  and 
immorality  in  Italy  occupies  the  place  in  the  mid-March  number.  L^nhap- 
pily,  side  by  side  with  the  spread  of  education,  judicial  statistics  establish, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  steady  increase  of  juvenile  delinquencies  of  every  sort. 
The  author  attributes  the  evil  mainly  to  the  great  dissemination  of  cheap 
literature  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  immoral  description,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  start  a  crusade  against  such  literature  by  a  league  of  citizens  in 
every  town  acting  on  somewhat  similar  principles  to  the  English  and 
American  temperance  leagues.  Signor  Cipani's  is  indeed  a  patriotic 
enterprise.  A.  V.  Pernici  holds  forth  learnedly  and  lengthily  on  the  Social 
Question  without,  however,  throwing  much  new  ligIit>on  the  subject. 

La  Civilta  Cattolica. — The  Jesuit  organ  inveighs  bitterlj"  against  the 
spirit  of  revolution  that  is  abroad,  and  foretells  that  future  historians  will 
compare  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  fierceness  of 
their  destructive  mania  to  the  so-called  barbarous  ages.  There  is  also  a 
detailed  account  of  the  most  recent  miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes. 
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THE    FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  two  interesting  articles  of  this  month  are  M. 
Richet's  article  upon  Love,  and  M.  de  Lavelaye's  upon 
Bi-Metallism.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  pleasantef 
reading  of  these  two.  Both  are  noticed  more  fully  in 
another  place.  M.  Chevrillin  continues  his  articles  upon 
India  which  Indian  authorities  condemn  as  "slight." 
The  reader  who  is  not  an  authority,  but  ignorant  as  most 
of  us  are  on  India  and  Indian  subjects,  finds  them  charm- 
ing. They  are  the  letters  of  a  tourist  attracted  by  a  few 
more  subjects  of  interest  than  are  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  vexed  questions  of  Indian  politics.  Agra  and 
Delhi,  Jeypore,  Bombay  and  Ellore  form  the  subject  of 
these  continuations  for  March. 

DAILY    LIFE    IN    GERMANY, 

M.  de  Wyzema's  facile  pen  has  abandoned  the  arts  of 
England  and  Japan,  to  occupy  itself  with  the  aspects  of 
common  life  in  Germany;  and  if  sometimes  he  has  seemed 
'uncompromising  in  his  criticisms  of  the  English  side  of 
the  Channel,  Britishers  may  comfort  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  he  treats  their  German  cousins  no  better. 
Montaigne  said  once  of  the  Germans,  "They  do  not  taste, 
they  swallow."  That  saying  bore  a  wider  application 
than  the  kitchen,  and  M.  de  Wyzema  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  full  benefit  of  it  to  his  neighbors.  For  good  and 
for  evil  they  have  alike  no  taste,  but  only  swallow.  The 
result  is  not  all  regrettable,  for  he  does  full  justice  to 
certain  good  sides  of  the  national  character;  but,  as  he 
pictures  it,  it  is  extraordinarily  unattractive.  Nor  does 
he  prophesy  great  things  for  the  future.  The  qualities 
that  the  German  possesses  are  to  him  rather  the  remains 
of  long-established  habits  than  living  seeds  of  actions  to 
come.  There  is  little  initiative,  only  obedience,  and  upon 
this  habit  of  solid  obedience  the  influence  of  the  worst 
features  of  modern  socialism  is  being  brought  to  bear. 
The  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  very 
rapid,  the  crust  of  centuries  has  been  broken  through, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  new  growth  are  yet  to  reap.  M.  de 
Wyzema  is  of  opinion  that  the  harvest,  when  it  is  ripe, 
will  be  a  bitter  crop.  The  demoralization  .of  Berlin  will 
demoralize  the  nation. 

LAFAYETTE    AS    A    YOUNG    MAN. 

The  youth  of  Lafayette  forms  the  subject  of  a  pleasant 
historical  article  of  the  memoir  kind,  filled  with  anecdotes 
and  sketches  of  the  social  life  of  his  day,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  Revue  for  February  15th.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  number  is  taken  up  with  the  figure  of  the  boy- 
commander  in  the  American  campaign,  and  occupying 
the  intervals  of  war  with  love-letters  written  to  his 
young  wife.  It  does  not  leave  him,  however,  till  it  brings 
him  to  the  edge  of  more  troublous  times  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  ends  with  this  anecdote;  "On  the  evening 
of  his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  Lafayette  was 
talking  to  his  wife  of  his  constitutional  schemes.  'Do 
you  know,'  he  said,  'the  curious  apologue  that  the  great 
Frederick  gave  me  the  benefit  of  in  1785  ?  One  day  I  was 
arguing  against  him  that  there  would  never  be  either 
nobility  or  royalty,  and  I  was  expressing  my  hopes  with 
energy.  "Monsieur,"  said  the  old  monarch,  as  he  fixed 
his  piercing  eyes  upon  me,  "I  know  a  young  man  who, 
after  visiting  countries  in  which  liberty  and  equality 
reigned,  indulged  a  dream  of  establishing  all  that  in  his 
own  country.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  him  ?  " 
"No,  sir."  "He  was  hung."  Wasn't  it  a  funny  story? 
It  amused  me  a  good  deal,'  "    Madame  de  Lafayette,  the 


anecdote  continues,  listened  gravely,  but  found  the  story 
less  amusing. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  first  article  in  the  Gazette  is  devoted  by  the  editor^ 
M.  Louis  Gonse,  to  the  memory  of  Meissonier.  Not  as  M, 
Gonse  justly  says  that  the  moment  of  the  closing  of  a 
grave  is  the  moment  at  which  the  work  of  a  lifetime  can  be 
rightly  classed  in  the  place  which  it  is  to  hold  in  historj', 
but  that  the  natural  instinct  of  every  artist  must  be  to 
offer  the  tribute  which  falls  within  his  power  to  a  dead 
comrade  and  master. 

YOUTH  AND  EARLY  WORK. 

Meissonier  was  born  in  Waterloo  year.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  little  shopkeeper,  and  was  destined,  like  Mouen  in  a 
similar  case,  to  follow  the  paternal  calling.  The  French 
colonial  store  corresponding  to  what  we  call  an  Italian 
warehouse  was  the  setting  in  which  his  childhood  was 
passed.  His  parents  had  little  sympathy  for  his  artistic 
talent.  The  same  force  of  character  which  afterward 
caused  him  to  work  unmoved  by  fashions  and  untouched 
by  criticism  triumphed  over  the  opposition  which  at  first 
was  made  to  his  chosen  career.  It  did  not  serve— proba- 
bly because  it  was  never  applied  to  this  particular  object 
— to  open  the  family  purse  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  the 
artist  who  died  a  millionaire  was  content  to  work  during 
all  his  early  youth  on  a  grudging  allowance  of  fifteen 
francs  a  week.  The  money  difficulty  lasted  only  during 
his  very  early  youth.  At  twenty,  he  sent  a  picture  to  the 
Salon.  The  year  after,  he  was  working  at  the  illustration 
of  a  bible  for  Curmer,  the  illustrations  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  "success  was  immediate,  irresistible."  Every 
one  knows  how,  with  his  foot  once  on  the  ladder,  Meis- 
sonier went  steadily  upward  from  good  to  better.  Every 
one  knows,  too,  how  fully  he  was  appreciated,  and  how 
magnificently  his  work  was  paid  for  in  his  lifetime. 

HIS  ARTISTIC   CONSCIENCE. 

Every  one  does  not  know,  however,  how  little  he  was 
affected  by  material  success.  He  sacrificed  nothing  of 
the  innate  love  of  perfection  which  was  his  motive  power. 
He  never  allowed  a  picture  to  leave  his  studio  till  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  best  with  it.  Neither 
would  he  ever  sell  the  pictures  which  he  himself  es- 
teemed to  be  the  two  finest  that  he  had  done.  He 
kept  them  as  a  criterion  of  work  while  he  lived  ;  he 
left  them  as  an  offering  to  his  country  when  he  died. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  his  genius  as  a  public  trust, 
himself  as  the  instrument  of  its  expression.  To  do  the 
work  which  it  was  in  him  to  do  was  the  single  aim  of  his 
active  life.  He  lived  "free  from  all  ties,  indifferent  to 
the  quarrels  of  all  schools,  uncontrollably  ■sovereign  in  his- 
own  domain.  Academicians,  romanticists,  symbolists, 
impressionists,  every  fashion,  every  fad,  filed  in  turn 
past  the  window  of  his  solitary  studio;  unique  in  his  style, 
he  lived  without  forerunner,  and  without  a  pupil,  steeped 
in  all  the  joys  of  pride,  and  took  his  place  during  his  life- 
time in  posterity." 

HIS  CHARACTER. 

M.  Gonse  does  not  notice  the  interesting  fact  that 
woman  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  life 
or  work  of  Meissonier.  He  describes  his  Avell-knoAvn 
appearance  and  the  activity  of  habit,  as  remarkable  at 
sixty  as  it  was  at  five-and-twenty,  which  distinguished 
him,      "His  manners  were  .sometimes  disagreeable  and 
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cold  ;  fiis  vauity  was  easily  wouiided,  but  the  foundation 
was  e.^cellent.  The  heart  was  a  heart  of  gold.  His  hand 
was  ever  ready  to  serve  a  good  cause.  His  instincts  were 
gentle  and  domestic.  His  speech  generally  thoughtful 
and  well  chosen.  Those  who  knew  him  at  home  will  never 
forget  the  striking  mixture  of  stiffness  and  urbanity,  of 
animation  and  suaveuess,  of  absolutism  and  delicate 
indulgence.     He  was  truly  the  child  of  his  own  work." 

CHAPLAIN. 

Nothing  could  well  contrast  more  vividly  with  Meis- 
sonier  than  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Chaplain,  who 
receives  also  an  obituary  notice  at  the  hands  of  M.  Paul 
Lefont.  The  delicately  feminine  temperament  of  the 
artist,  nourished  by  the  education  of  a  mother  whom  he 
adored,  is  traced  in  all  his  pictures.  His  first  success  was 
a  "Portrait  of  a  Woman,"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1845. 
The  picture,  which  he  kept  always  by  him,  as  Meissonier 
kept  his  "Engraver,"  was  a  portrait  of  his  mother.  The 
inspiration  which  Meissonier  found  in  achievements  he 
sought  in  affection.  The  tender,  the  fresh,  the  beautiful, 
combined  to  create  his  charm.  What  all  men  loved  he 
painted.  Unlike  Meissonier,  of  course  he  formed  a  school. 
It  is  typical  of  all  the  rest  that  the  masters  of  his  school 
should  now  be  two  women.  In  the  estimation  at  least  of 
M.  Paul  Lefont,  his  mantle  falls  upon  Miss  Henrietta 
Browne  and  Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire.  He  died,  it  will 
be  remembered,  on  the  30th  of  last  January. 

ERNEST    GANJEAN. 

An  interesting  article  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  M. 
Ganjean,  the  engraver,  and  the  best  illustration  of  the 
month  is  his  reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Delaunay  of 
Madame  Toulmonche. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  "Religious  Question"  of  M.  de  Marcere,  which 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  number  of  the  Revue  for  March 
15th,  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  title  in  this  place  might 
suggest.  The  religious  question  appears  to  us  in  Eng- 
land and  America  under  broader  aspects,  and  already  vs^e 
have  granted  for  all  practical  purposes  the  conclusion  for 
which  M.  Marcere  pleads,  that  the  "solution  in  this 
affair,  as  in  all  others,  is  to  be  found  in  liberty."  Arti- 
cles on  spiritualism  by  M.  Alaux  will  attract  members  of 
the  Psychical  Society.  There  also  is  an  article  on  Persian 
Armor,  by  Ahmed  Bey,  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

Readers  in  general  will  turn  more  readily  to  the  two 
articles  in  which  M.  E.  Masseron  Germanizes  Werndon's 
new  biography  of  President  Lincoln;  and  what  happened 
to  M.  Massercn  in  reading  Werndon  will  probably  happen 
to  them  in  reading  Masseron.  A  languid  doubt  as  to  why 
this  should  need  again  a  chapter  of  tolerably  well-known 
history  yields  little  by  little  to  a  lively  curiosity,  and 
when  they  find  that  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  history  of 
his  time  which  is  placed  before  their  eyes,  they  will  read 
again  with  the  fresh  interest  that  a  fresh  human  figure 
can  always  evoke,  no  matter  how  familiar  his  setting. 
The  sketch  abounds  in  characteristic  touches. 

POPULATION   AND   DEMOCRACY. 

In  an  article  on  the  decrease  of  the  population  of 
France,  M.  Giraud  puts  forward  an  ingenious  plea  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  woman.  Briefly  stated,  he  argues 
that  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  children  in  France 
is  because  women  have  no  vote.  The  profane  may  laugh. 
M.  Giraud  proceeds  none  the  less  to  prove  his  point. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 
Professor  W.  Koster  has  an  article  in  De  Gids  entitled 
"New  Dej^artures  in  Medical  Science,"  dealing  with  the 
researches  of  Koch  and  Pasteui-.  The  author  remarks,  in 
conclusion,  that,  though  the  practical  results  of  these 
researches  may  at  first  sight  seem  disappointingly  small, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  universally  known  "anti- 
septic" treatment  of  wounds  introduced  by  Josejjh 
Lister — which  has  not  only  saved  thousands  of  lives,  but 
preserved  limbs  which  mu.st  otherwise  have  been 
amputated — was  arrived  at  by  following  up  the  theories 
of  the  "  bacteriologues."  "  Thus  all  conscientious  investi- 
gation of  nature  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  benefits  the 
science  of  healing."  J.  F.  Hondius  writes  on  "The  Teach- 
ing of  Slojd,"  and  J.  E.  Sa?hse  on  "The  Northmen  in 
Literature."  The  "Northmen"  discussed  in  the  present 
installment  of  the  article  are  the  Dane,  Jens  Peter  Jacob- 
sen;  the  Norwegian,  Bjornsternje  Bjornsen,  and  the 
Swedes,  Victor  Rydberg  and  August  Stindberg,  the  latter 
of  whom,  by-the-by,  has  been  set  up  by  a  recent  German 
writer  as  the  antithesis  to  Ibsen,  the  comparison  being  all 
in  favor  of  the  former. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 

No  less  than  three  articles  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Revista  de  Portugal  are  due  to  Senhor  Jayme  de  Magal- 
heies  Lima,  who  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  this 
periodical.  These  are  "  The  Barbizon  School,"  "  The  Char- 
acteristics of  Portugal  in  Europe  from  the  History  of 
Humanity,"  and  "  Facts  and  Ideas."  The  last  named  is  a 
kind  of  review  of  foreign  periodicals,  noticing,  among 
others,  Professor  Bryce's  Contemporary  article,  "An  Age 
of  Discontent,"  and  Dr.  Kidd's  paper  on  Weissmann,  in 
the  December  Review  of  Reviews — the  greater  part  of 
which  last  is  translated.  Other  articles  are  "  Pessimism 
and  Positive  Philosophy,"  by  Teixeira  Bastos;  "Gustave 
Flaubert,"  by  Manuel  Caldas  Cordeiro,  and  "Elementary 
Education  in  Portugal,"  by  J.  Simoes  Dias.  The  picture 
given  of  the  lattei'  is  not  encouraging — school  attendance 
is  supposed  to  be  compulsory,  but  is  not  enforced,  and  the 
existing  schools  are  miserably  insufficient.  "The  few 
school  buildings  we  have  are  wanting  in  all  sanitary  re- 
quirements and  facilities  for  teaching."  The  country  is 
divided,  for  educational  purposes,  into  3,969  districts,  and 
of  these,  1,351  are  absolutely  without  schools.  As  the 
Portuguese  "  Education  Act "  was  passed  as  long  ago  as 
1878,  we  might  have  expected  a  better  result  by  this  time. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  for  the  current  year 
(appearing  Jan.  31)  of  UAvenc^  an  illustrated  monthl}", 
in  the  Catalan  dialect  (which  is  a  very  French  variety  of 
Spanish),  published  at  Barcelona.  It  contains  literary 
and  general  articles,  those  of  local  interest  predominat- 
ing, such  as  "Studies  in  Catalan  Ethnography,"  by  J. 
Casas-Carbo. 

The  Revista  ContemjMranea  contains  an  article  on 
"Spectrum  Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Steller  Astron- 
omy," by  D.  E.  de  la  Vega,  and  a  somewhat  rhapsodical 
piece  of  fiction,  by  Don  J.  Pons  SaDii^er,  entitled  "The 
Christian  Solution."  Otherwise,  the  number  for  February 
28th  is  not  a  very  interesting  one.  The  mid-March  num- 
ber has  an  article  on  "  The  Forms  of  Government,"  by 
Don  Damian  Isern;  one  on  the  (much-needed)  "Reform 
in  Castilian  Spelling,"  by  Don  J.  Jimens  Agius;  and  a 
further  installment  of  the  "  Countess  d'Aubnery's  Jour- 
ney through  Spain  in  1679." 
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FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

The  Giand  Manoeuvres  of  the  2d  Army  Corps 
in  181)0  (concluded). 

Tactics  of  the  Three  Arms  (continued).  3 
maps.     Lieut.  -Colonel  de  Periui. 

The  Command  of  the  Turkish  Armies  in 
1877-8.  2  sketch  maps. 

The  Campaign  of  1814:  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Allied  Armies  during  the  Campaign  of  1814 
(continued).     Commandant  Weil. 

The  Attack  of  a  Plateau.  Lieutenant  de 
Cugnac.     (Illus.) 

Reasoned  Instruction  in  the  Infantry.  Lieu- 
tenant de  Cissey. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Foreign  Ministries  of  Marine:  The  English 
Admiralty.  From  the  Annual  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence. 

Voj'age  of  the  steamer  Yunnan  from  Hanoi 
to  Lao  Kay.     (Illus.) 

The  Economic  Influence  of  Lightness  in  the 
construction  of  ships.  From  the  Bulletin 
de  r Association  technique  Maritime. 

The  Mariner's  Compass  in  Modern  Vessels  of 
War.  Translation  of  Lecture  by  Staff  Com- 
mander Creak,  R.N.,  at  the  R.  U.  S.  Insti- 
tution. 

Governors  for  Regulating  the  Motion  of  En- 
gines— Governor  with  Dynamo-auxiliary. 

Historical  Studies  on  the  AVar  Navy  of  France. 
XI. :  The  Naval  Industrial  War  under  the 
ministry  of  Jerome  de  Pontchartrain. 

Revue  Militaire  de  I'Etranger. 

The  New  Infantry  Instructions  for  the  Italian 

Army. 
The  Artillery  Material   constructed   at   the 

Gruson  Works. 
The  Equine  Resources  of  Switzerland  in  case 

of  Mobilization. 
The  Danish  Rifle,  1889 ;  model,  2  flgs. 

La  Spectateur  Militaire. 
Exercises  and  Mancjeuvres.     L.  Brun. 
Equitation:    The  Great  Masters  of  Saumur: 

Militarj^  Racing.     Captain  Choppin. 
The  Musketry  Avei'ages  of    the   16th  Army 

Corps.    Noel  Desma.ysons. 
Dahomey  Warfare.    VI.    L.  Savinhiac. 
The  Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819-1890 

(continued).     C.  Boissonnet. 


La  Marine  Francaise. 
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A  Few  "\Yords  on   Real   Responsibility. 

Montechaut. 
Cruisers  that  Capsize:  Guns  that  Burst.  Spina. 
On  the  Fusion  of  Land  and  Marine  Artillery. 

Vice-Admiral  De  Gueydon. 
The  Defective  Speed  of  the  First-class  Battle 

Ship  Marceau.     Spina. 
Our  Naval  Cadets. 
The  JMobilization   at   the   Port    of   Toulon. 

Yorick. 
The  Navy  and  Inventors;    Tubular  Boilers. 

Spina. 
The  Maritime  Inscription.     D'Arthaud. 
Safety  at  Sea;    The  Routes  of  Steamers  in 

Frequented  Waters. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gessammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany— TheUtility  of  the  Balloon  for  Naval 
Purposes.  Lieutenant  Gross.  The  Bitting  of 
Army  Horses.  The  Gruson  Gunnery  Experi- 
ments, 1890  (continued).  AVith  plate  and 
diagrams. 

Austria— Cavalry  in  Future  Wars  (concluded). 
Colonel  von  Walthoffen. 

Italian — Correspondence  by  Pellegrino. 

Russia— The  Russian  Autumn  Manoeuvres  in 
Volhynia,  1890. 

France— The  Fin-nishing  of  Supplies  to  Armies 
in  the  Field  (concluded). 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 

Marine. 
TheCulture  of  Military  History  Among  Officers 
of  the  Army.     Oldwig  von  Uechtritz. 


FRENCH. 

In  the  Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires.,  Lieutenant  De  Cugnac  shows^ 
that  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  effective  infantry  fire  to  bear  while  carrying  out  the 
assault  of  a  plateau,  whereas,  if  these  general  principles  are  properly 
understood,  the  plateau  can  be  swept  as  effectually  as  any  other  position 
on  the  level.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  necessarily  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  plateau  as  regards  height,  level  of 
surface,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  these  conditions  are  known,  or 
can  be  approximately  estimated,  a  certain  distance  can  be  calculated  from 
which  fire  can  be  delivered  which  will  produce  the  maximum  depth  of 
dangerous  zone,  but  that  if  the  fire  of  the  assailants  is  delivered  from  any 
point  nearer  than  this  distance  it  will  become  eccentric,  and  finally,  as  the 
limit  is  passed  and  the  plateau  is  approached,  it  will  become  absolutely 
innocuous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fire  of  the  defence  becomes  more 
grazing  and  more  effective  at  just  those  distances  whence  the  assailant  is 
unable  to  make  his  felt.  If  the  position  has  to  be  carried,  the  importance, 
therefore,  of  being  able  readily  to  ascertain  the  distance  from  whence  the 
assault  should  be  prepared  becomes  absolutely  vital.  This  distance, 
according  to  the  writer,  can  usually  be  roughly  estimated  by  adding  .50  to- 
the  relief  in  yards  of  the  plateau,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  10  ;  thus, 
if  the  height  of  the  plateau  is  120  feet,  the  limit  of  distance  for  direct  fire 
will  be  (40  x  .50)  10  =  900  yards,  and  any  fire  delivered  at  a  less  distance  by 
troops  advancing  to  the  assault  will  be  absolutely  valueless. 

The  preparation  for  the  assault  must  consequently  be  made  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  position,  and  this,  fortunately,  allows  of  its- 
being  carried  out  by  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  who  should  be  posted  so- 
as  to  sweep  the  plateau  by  cross-fires  while  the  attacking  columns 
advance,  without  firing,  to  suitable  positions,  whence  the  final  rush  can 
be  made.  The  subject  discussed  by  Lieutenant  De  Cugnac  is  naturally  of 
a  highly  complicated  and  technical  nature,  and  we  can  merely  direct 
attention  to  the  salient  fact  that  the  fire  of  the  attacking  columns  directed 
against  an  enemy  posted  on  a  plateau,  or  even  on  a  gentle  rise  (if  the 
relief  is  only  thirty  feet,  the  limit  of  distance  for  direct  fire  according  to 
the  above  formula  would  be  600  yards),  is  absolutely  worthless. 

The  Revue  Militaire  de  VEtranger  contains  the  result  of  the  census 
carried  out  in  October  and  November  last  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
horses  available  in  Switzerland  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  From  these 
it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  number  of  83,094  animals  inspected,  all  over 
f-our  years  of  age,  14,005  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  military  service.  The 
Revue  also  contains  a  description  of  the  new  Danish  Krag-Jorgensen  small- 
bore rifle,  1889  pattern,  which  is  accompanied  by  two  illustrations  showing 
the  breech  action. 


GERMAN. 

The  Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gessammten  Armeen  und  Flotten 
opens  with  a  detailed  account  (by  Lieutenant  Gross,  of  the  German  Naval 
Balloon  Detachment)  of  the  equipment  of  the  French  balloons  for  use  on 
board  ship,  and  of  the  experiments  carried  out  with  captive  and  free  bal- 
loons near  Toulon.  Lieutenant  Gross  considers  that  the  introduction  of 
balloons  for  naval  purposes  is  assured,  and  that  they  will  probably  be  kept 
on  board  vessels  specially  adapted  to  allow  them  to  be  rapidly  filled  and 
sent  up.  If  their  utility  for  reconnoitring  at  sea  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
limited,  they  will,  nevertheless,  play  an  important  part  in  the  blockade  of 
ports  and  in  the  attack  of  coast  defences  ;  where,  by  overlooking  the 
enemy's  works,  they  would  be  able  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  ships'  guns  on 
the  most  important  works  of  the  defence,  and  would  give  timely  warning 
of  any  counter-measures  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  enemy  on  shore. 
From  the  experiments  carried  out  at  Toulon,  it  was  found  possible  to 
see  clearly  below  the  water  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  fathoms; 
hence  they  would  prove  of  good  service  in  watching  the  movements  of 
submarine  boats. 

Colonel  von  Walthoffen,  in  his  concluding  article  on  "  Cavalry  in  Future 
Wars,"  deals  principally  with  the  services  which  should  be  rendered  by 
cavalry  in  pursuing  after  a  victory,  or  in  checking  pursuit  after  a  defeats 
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The  Landwehr  before  Strasburg,  September 
and  October,  1870  (concluded). 

Records  of  the  Prize-Essay  Competitions  for 
Prussian  Artillery  Officers,  1827-1877  (con- 
cluded).    Major-Cieneral  Wille. 

The  New  Field  Pioneer  Instructions  for  In- 
fantry. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  its 
Strategical  Significance. 

Side  Lights  on  the  Construction  and  Employ- 
ment of  Warships. 

TheGrusen  and  Krupp  Experiments  in  1890. 

Neue  Militarische  Blatter. 

Ballistic  and  Technical  Considerations  on  the 
Small  Bore  Rifle,  with  Special  Regard  to  the 
German  Pattern,  1888.     Lieut.  Ganger. 

English  Naval  and  Military  Notes  on  the 
Employment  of  Captive  Balloons.  Lieut, 
von  Kiefer. 

Wolfram  Shot  for  Small  Arms. 

The  14th  Division  of  Russian  Infantry  at  the 
Schipka  Pass  in  August,  1877.    III. 

English  and  French  Rivalry  in  Reaching 
Timbuctoo.    II.    Karl  Stickler. 

On  the  Practical  Utility  of  the  Study  of  Mili- 
tary History.     Captain  von  Moller. 

Daybook  of  the  Hessian  General  Staff  during 
the  Campaign  of  1792,  in  the  Champagne, 
and  on  the  Maine.  V.  Lieutenant  von 
Dechend. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See- 
wesens. 

Practical  Geometrical   Novelties.      10  Figs. 

Profes.sor  F.  Schiffner. 
Method  for  Determining  the  Centre  of  Dis- 
placement of  Ships.     3  Figs. 
TheFrenchTorpedoGunCanet  System  (Illus.). 

From  Encjinecring. 
The  United  States  Naval  Budget,  1891-2. 
The  Protection  of  the  Hulls  of  Steel  and  Iron 

Ships  Against  Sinking.     Sir  N.  Barnaby. 
Norwegian  Experiments  on  the  Suitability  of 

Cellulose  for  Stopping  Leaks. 
On  the  Use  of  Ardometers  for  Determining 

the  Specific  Weight  of  Salt  Water. 
On  the  Employment  of  the  Trouvet  Electric 

Gyroscope  for  the  Correction  of  Compasses. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista  Marittima. 


on    Board 
18  colored 


IV.    Sal- 
Lieu- 


The    Electric    Light    Installation 

Ships  of  the  Italian  Navy.     11. 

plates.     Lieutenant  Pouchain. 
The  German   Mercantile    Marine. 

vatore  Raineri. 
Modern  Naval  Tactics.     V.     5  plates 

tenant  Ronca. 
Round  About  Africa.    VI.     Lieut.  Bravetta. 
Condition  and  Armament  of  the  Shores  of  the 

Romana  in  1631. 

Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio. 

On  the  Laws  of  the  Resistance  of  Air  and  the 
Problems  of  Curved  Fire. 

Improvised  Fortifications  in  Future  Wars. 
Captain  Pio,  R.  E. 

The  Old  and  New  Insti-uctions  for  Infantry. 

Notes  on  Poncelet  Draw-bridges:  Counter- 
poises and  Methods  for  Computing  Them. 
2  plates. 

Russian  Type  of  Point  d'appui  for  a  Line  of 
Defence.    10  figs. 


SPANISH. 

Revista  General  de  Marina. 

Steam    Salvage  Vessels.    Rear -Admiral  de 

Carranza. 
A  Few  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Marine 

Gyroscope. 
The  Catastrophe  to  the  Str.  Vizcaya. 
Oceanography.     IV.     Professor  Thipulet. 
On  the  Use  of  Armor  for  Ships  of  War.     Sir 

W.  Barnaby. 
Recent  Progress  in  the  Navies  of  Europe. 
Royal  Decree  of  16th  January,  1891,  on  the 

Prer»aration  for  Mobilization  of  the  Spanish 

Fleet. 


As  regards  armament,  he  considers  it  essential  that  every  trooper  should 
be  armed  with  a  good  repeating  carbine.  In  future  wars  the  strategical 
employment  of  cavalry  in  reconnoitring  duties,  etc.,  vvill  probably  be  ten 
times  as  great  as  its  tactical  employment  on  the  battlefield;  to  cover  from  . 
thirty  to  forty  and  more  miles  a  day  will  be  nothing  unusual:  it  must 
therefore  be  in  a  condition  to  depend  entirely  on  its  own  resources  for 
offence  as  well  as  defence,  and  would  be  quite  unsuited  to  carry  out  its 
important  functions  unless  every  man  were  armed  with  a  repeating 
carbine.  The  carbine  should  be  carried  en  bandolier  by  the  trooper,  and 
not  fastened  to  the  saddle,  where  it  is  apt  to  chafe,  and  might  cause 
damage  to  horse  and  lider  in  case  of  stumbling.  On  the  vexed  question  of 
sword  versus  lance,  Colonel  von  Walthoffen  points  out  that  few  of  the 
Uhlan  regiments  in  1866  and  1870,  and  still  fewer  of  the  Cossack  regiments 
in  1877-8,  ever  made  use  of  their  lances,  and  gives  his  decision  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  sword. 

In  the  Jahrhucher  fur  die  deutsche  Armee  und  Marine  for  March  the 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  "Landwehr  before  Strasburg"  is  con- 
cluded. M.  H.,  in  discussing  "The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  its 
Strategical  Significance,"  ridicules  the  suggestion  made  by  the  author  of 
Sommes-nous prets  (alluded  to  in  our  issue  for  January),  that  Luxembcmrg 
will  be  used  by  Germany  as  a  fresh  basis  for  an  attack  on  France.  He 
points  out  that  with  Metz  in  her  possession,  Germany  is  in  no  need  of  the 
Duchy,  but  that  it  is  essential  that  it  should  not  fall  under  the  influence  of 
France,  to  whom  it  would  be  of  considerable  importance  in  threatening 
the  German  line  of  communication  through  Metz.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  writer  does  not  think  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  is  likely  to  be 
respected,  although  he  merely  contents  himself  with  the  remark  that  a,ny 
move  on  the  part  of  France  could  easily  be  checkmated. 

In  the  Neue  Militarische  Blatter  the  principal  articles  are  "The  Four- 
teenth Division  of  Russian  Infantry  at  t,^e  Schipka  Pass,"  and  those  which 
contain  technical  details  of  the  German  small-bore  rifle,  and  an  account  of 
the  experiences  gained  by  the  balloon  detachment  in  the  last  autumn 
manoeuvres. 


ITALIAN. 

Captain  Pio,  R.  E.,  on  "Improvised  Fortifications  in  Future  Wars,-^ 
which  appears  in  the  Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  suflScient  warrant  for  considering  that  the  next  war  will 
be  one  of  short  duration.  When  it  occurs,  its  declarations  Avill  not  be 
dependent  on  the  whims  of  a  Pompadour,  but  solely  because  the  vital 
interests  of  the  country  are  affected  ;  hence,  it  will  be  a  war  waged  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  this  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  it  will  reach 
a  conclusion  before  one,  or  both  of  the  antagonists  is  exhausted.  In  any 
case,  whether  the  war  is  long  or  short,  the  battles  will  not  be  affairs  of  a 
few  hours.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  value  of  permanent  forti- 
fications, there  can  be  none  whatever  as  to  the  fact  that  improvised  field- 
works  will  play  a  highly  important  part  in  the  future.  With 
rare  exceptions,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  avoid  a  position  rendered  for- 
midable by  permanent  fortifications,  while  it  will  be  impossible  to  ignore 
an  adversary  who,  after  contact  has  once  taken  place  between  the  oppos- 
ing armies,  succeeds  in  securing  an  advantageous  position  which  offers 
suitable  facilities  for  rapidly  intrenching  himself.  This  will  impose  on  the 
adversary  the  necessity  of  himself  having  recourse  to  field-works,  since, 
with  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder,  it  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  operate  offensively  against  an  enemj^'s  undercover.  The 
preparations  for  combat  will  consequently  resemble  the  preliminaries  of  a 
siege,  and  the  operations  will  probably  last  over  some  days,  during  which 
each  side  will  strain  every  nerve  to  concentrate  its  disposable  forces  on 
the  field. 

The  real  utility  of  improvised  works,  however,  will  be  to  permit  the 
defence  to  maintain  itself  in  a  given  position  with  forces  sensibly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  attack  while,  at  the  same  time,  allowing  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  to  fall  in  preponderating  force  against  one  of  the  enemy's 
wings.  Captain  Pio  also  has  something  to  say  on  the  increased  importance 
attachable  to  obstacles,  judiciously  placed  in  advance  of  the  position,  now 
that  the  magazine  rifle  allows  of  a  short  and  rapid  fire  being  poured 
in  by  the  troops  acting  under  cover.  He  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Lewal  to  the  effect  that  300  men  advancing  to  the  attack  of  an 
intrenched  position  cannot  fire  more  rounds  in  a  given  time  than  100  men 
acting  on  the  defensive,  while  their  fire,  round  for  round,  is  only  half  as 
effective.  This  estimate  appears  to  be  approximately  borne  out  by  the 
statistics  given  in  a  work  recently  published  on  the  defence  of  Plevna, 
which  quotes  the  percentage  of  losses  suffered  by  the  Turks  and  Russians 
respectively  in  the  first  three  battles  before  Plevna  as  having  been — 1st 
battle,  Turks  14.28  per  cent.,  Russians  26.35  per  cent.;  2d  battle,  Turks  6 
per  cent.,  Russians  21.6  per  cent.;  3d  battle,  Turks  10  per  cent.,  Russians 
22  per  cent. ;  the  smaller  percentages  of  losses  sustained  by  the  Turks  in 
the  second  and  third  battles  being  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
better  intrenched  on  those  occasions. 
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POETRY. 

New  England  Magazine. - 


-April. 


Success.    Zitella  Cocke. 

Morning  and  Evening.     Sheila  Parker. 

The  Fates  and  the  Winds.    Edward  Payson 

Jackson. 
A  Song  of  Two  Angels. 


The  Century  Magazine. — April. 

Poems  by  Charles  Henry  Liiders.  The  Four 
Winds— Under  the  Breaker— Rain  on  the 
Peaks — A  Day  in  June. 

The  Twenty-third  of  April.     E.  W.  Gilder. 

And  After.     Arlo  Bates. 

Charles  Henry  Liiders.  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman. 

Harper's  Magazine. — April. 

The  Mother.     William  Wilfred  Campbell. 
Thomas  Hood.     Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley,  D.  D. 
Silence  and  Solitude.     Annie  Fields. 

The  Chautauquan. — April. 

Dreaming.     Flavel  Scott  Mines. 
April  Friends.     Emma  P.  Seabury. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — April. 

Resurgam.     Frederic  Peterson. 
Easter-Tide.     C.  A.  Lord. 
A  Handkerchief.     John  Patterson. 
Compensation,     Julia  C.  R.  Dow. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — April. 

Easter  Eve  at  Kerak— Moab.     Clinton  Scol- 

lard. 
Naenia  Amoris.     Thomas  William  Parsons. 
Goethe's  Key  to  Faust.  William  P.  Andrews, 

Scribner's    Magazine. — April. 

Horace.  Book  I.  ,Ode  XXI.— In  Honor  of  Diana 

and  Apollo. 
Gaspar  Nuilez  de  Arce.— The  Typical  Spanish 

Poet.     Rollo  Ogden. 
Spring  Song .    Graham  R.  Tomson . 
Night,     Archibald  Lampman. 

Atalanta. — April. 
Flowers  at  Easter.     Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

Cornhill.— April. 
The  Dead  To-morrow. 

Leisure  Hour — April. 
At  Haydn's    ''Creation."    Emily  H.  Hickey. 

Lippincott's. — April. 

The  Poet,    the  Musician  and    the    Painter. 

Vernon  Paull. 
A  Song  of  Changes.    E.  C.  White. 

Longman's. — April. 
The  Old  Year  and  the  New.    Andrew  Lang. 

New   Review. — April. 
An  April  Fool.     Alfred  Austin. 

Temple  Bar. — April. 

Why  We  Love  a  Man  of  War.     S.  Frances 

Harrison. 
Apologia  Mea. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

There  are  four  short  poems  in  the  Century  Magazine  by  Charles  Henry 
Liiders,  who  died  last  January  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  His  work  is 
characterized  by  puritj^  of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  fidelity  to  truth,  and 
a  melodiousness  akin  to  the  music  of  brooks.  The  poem  on  the  "  Four 
Winds,"  which  follows,  was  his  favorite  : 

Wind  of  the  North, 

Wind  of  the  Norland  snows. 

Wind  of  the  winnowed  skies  and  sharp,  clear  stars — 

Blow  cold  and  keen  across  the  naked  hills, 

And  crisp  the  lowland  pools  with  crystal  films, 

And  blur  the  casement-squares  with  glittering  ice, 

But  go  not  near  my  love. 

Wind  of  the  West, 

Wind  of  the  few,  far  clouds. 

Wind  of  the  gold  and  crimson  sunset  lands — 

Blow  fresh  and  pure  across  the  peaks  and  plains, 

And  broaden  the  blue  spaces  of  the  heavens, 

And  sway  the  grasses  and  the  mountain  pines, 

But  let  my  dear  one  rest. 

Wind  of  the  East, 

Wind  of  the  sunrise  seas, 

Wind  of  the  clinging  mists  and  gray,  harsh  rains — 

Blow  moist  and  chill  across  the  wastes  of  brine, 

And  shut  the  sun  out,  and  the  moon  and  stars. 

And  lash  the  boughs  against  the  dripping  eaves. 

Yet  keep  thou  from  my  love. 

But  thou,  sweet  wind  ! 

Wind  of  the  fragrant  South, 

Wind  from  the  bowers  of  jasmine  and  of  rose — 

Over  magnolia  glooms  and  lilied  lakes 

And  flowering  forests  come  with  dewy  wings, 

And  stir  the  petals  at  her  feet,  and  kiss 

The  low  mound  where  she  lies. 


A  thrilling  little  poem  by  Zitella  Cocke  on  "Success"  appears  lii  the 
New  England  Magazine: 

Who  says  that  he  who  hath  not  won  success 

Hath  failed, — or  low  endeavor  crowned,  compares 
To  that  high  failure  which  hath  felt  the  stress 

Of  lofty  purpose, — noble  aim  that  dares. 
Like  him  who  with  Apollo  strove,  to  cope 

With  mightiest,  though  haply  doomed,  the  goal 
To  miss  ?    Do  secret  springs  not  feed  his  hope, 

Untasted  by  the  base,  ignoble  soul  ? 
Ill-fated  Marsyas  !  was  all  thy  pain 

For  naught  ?    Nay,  thou  didst  see  a  fair  god's  face^ 
Thine  ear  did  drink  his  lyre's  divinest  strain 

And  yet  diviner  voice.     What  can  efface 
Thy  joy, — and  thy  most  glorious  unsuccess 
O'er  Phrygia  flowed  in  stream  of  fruitfulness  ? 


F.  E.  Weatherly. 


Magazine  of  American  History.— April. 
The  Ballad  of  Columbus.     S.  H.  M.  Byers. 


In  the  New  Review^  Mr.  Alf.  Au.stin  contributes  a  pleasantly  jingling 
set  of  verses,  entitled  "An  April  Fool,"  which  tells  of  a  yokel  in 
cap  o'  bells  and  a  suit  of  saffron  motley,  who  says  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  curious: 
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ART  TOPICS. 


The  Art  Amateur- 


April. 
Charcoal  Draw- 


Frontispiece,  '•  La  Beill6e 

iiiff  by  J.  F.  Millet. 
Charcoal  Study.     By  tteorj^e  H.  Boughton. 
Charcoal  Study.     By  Emile  Adau. 
Drawing  in  Charcoal.     (Illus. ) 
■Crayon  Studies.     By  Legros. 
The  Cincinnati  Art  Academy. 
An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.     Holland. 

Magazine  of  Art  (American) — April. 

•"The  Dead  Bird."'  (Steel  Engraving.) 
Greuze. 

\Va.shington  Allston,  A.R.A.  By  M.  G.  Van 
Rensselaer.  With  Portrait  and  Three  En- 
gravings from  His  Works. 

The  Romance  of  Art  :  How  Raphael  Quar- 
relled with  the  Marchesa.    By  Leader  Scott. 

Netsukes  :  Their  IMakers,  Use  and  Meaning. 
By  H.  Seymour  Trower.  (With  Twenty 
nius.) 

"■  A  Hopeless  Dawn.  "^    By  F.  Bramley. 

At  the  "Old  Master.s."  By  Frederick  3Ied- 
more.     (With  Two  Hlus.) 

Illustrated  Journalism  in  England:  Its  Rise. 

III.  By  C.  N.  Williamson. 
-Graeco-Roman  Portraiture  in  Egypt :   A  Re- 
covered Pagein  the  History  of  Paintings. 
By   John    Forbes    Robertson.    (With   five 
Illus.) 

Magazine  of  Art  (English). 

'■  Jepthah's  Daughter."  By  Sir  J.  E.  Millais. 
Photogravure  by  H.  Riffarth. 

Benjamin  Constant.  (Illus.)  J.  Mun-ay 
Templeton. 

The  Crucifixion  in  Celtic  Art.  (Illus.)  J. 
Romilly  Allen. 

Lord  Armstrong's  Collection  of  Modern  Pic- 
tures.   II.     (Illus.)    E.   Rimbauld    Dibdin. 

Jean-Louis-Ernest Meissonier.  (Illus.)  Wal- 
ter Armstrong. 

The  Modern  Schools  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, as  illustrated  by  the '' (irands  Prix  " 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  (Illus.) 
Claude  Phillips. 

Some  Recent  Irish  Laces.  (Illus.)  Aliens. 
Cole. 

0 

Art  Journal. 

* '  The  Ramparts  of  God"s  House. ' '    From  the 

picture  by  J.  M.  Strudwick. 
J.  M.  Strudwick.     With  Portrait  and  other 

Illustrations.     G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Knole  House.  Kent.     (Illus.)    F.  R.  Farrow. 
Progress  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  III.  Chintzes 

and  Cretonnes.      (Illus  )      Lucie  H.    Arm- 
strong. 
The  Royal  Academy  in  the  Last  Century.  XI. 

(Illus.)    J.  E.  Hodgson  and  F.  A.  Eaton. 
The  Chiefs  of  our  National  Museums.      II. 

Charles  L.  Eastlake.     With  Portrait.     J.  F. 

Boyes. 

Portfolio. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France. 

IV.  Impressionism.    P.  G.  Hamerton. 
Chatsworth  and  the  Derwent.     (Illus.)    John 

Leyland. 

The  Masters  of  Wood-Engraving.  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton.    (Illus.)    Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

Elizabeth  Louise  Vigee-Lebrum.  (Illus.) 
Sophia  Beale. 

L'Art. 

Portrait  of  M.  Luss-Gerard,  by  F.  Gaillard. 

(Illus.)    E.  Molinier. 
Abraham  Bosse:   His  Life  and  Works,  1602- 

1676.     (Illus.)    A.  Valabreque. 
Claude  de  Hery.     (Illus.)    F.  Mazerolle. 
Annetta  Caira :  Two  Studies. 
Reverie.    After  the  Picture  hy  Jean  Gigoue. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Meissonier.     Louis  Gonse. 

The   Museum  of   the   School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Eugene  Niintz. 
Contemporary  Engravers:    M.  Eugene  Gan- 

geau.     Alfred  de  Lestalot. 
Frangois  Gerard.    Charles  Ephrussi. 
Frangois  Rude  (last  article).  L.  de  Fourcaud. 


Yes,  I  am  an  April  Fool.     Confessed  I 
And  my  pate  grows  not  vv^orse  for  scratching; 

But  I  know  where  the  kingfisher  drills  her  nest, 
And  the  long-tailed  tits  are  hatching. 

The  drift  of  the  poem  is  to  hint  that  perhaps  such  an  April  fool  may  have 
more  to  say  for  himself  than  any  of  his  more  serious  neighbors. 


The  following  poem,  by  Archibald  Lampman,  on  "Night,"  appears  in 
Scribner^s  Magazine: 

Come  with  thine  unveiled  worlds,  O  truth  of  night, 
Come  with  thy  calm.  Adown  the  shallow  day. 
Whose  splendors  hid  the  vaster  world  away, 

I  wandered  on  this  little  plot  of  light, 

A  dreamer  among  dreamers.     Veiled  or  bright, 

Whether  the  gold  shower  roofed  me  or  the  gray, 
I  strove  and  fretted  at  life's  feverish  i)lay, 

And  dreamed  until  the  dream  seemed  infinite. 

But  now  the  gateway  of  the  all  unbars; 

The  passions  and  the  cares  that  beat  so  shrill, 
The  giants  of  this  petty  world,  disband; 
On  the  great  threshold  of  the  night  I  stand, 
Once  more  a  soul  .self-cognizant  and  still, 
Among  the  wheeling  multitude  of  stars. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Magazine  of  Art  (English). — One  of  the  illustrations  to  the  interesting 
article  on  Benjamin-Constant,  a  young  painter  of  the  Parisian  school,  is 
"Beethoven  Composing  the  Moonlight  Sonata,"'  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1890,  but  painted  in  1886,  the  year  also  of  the  "Orpheus."  A  more  season- 
able article  reviews  the  different  ways  of  treating  the  Crucifixion  in  Celtic 
art.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Meissonier  never  painted  a  woman,  but 
one  of  his  finest  productions  has  a  woman  for  its  chief  actor.  This  is  "Le 
Baiser  d' Adieu,"  which  represents  a  young  woman  who  has  met  her 
lover  at  the  entrance  to  a  wood.  She  raises  her  face,  and  his  lips  seek  hers. 
This  picture,  remarks  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  suggests  that  Meissonier's 
neglect  of  the  fairer  half  of  creation  sprang  less  from  the  heart  than  the 
head,  and  that  had  he  listened  more  to  his  feelings  and  less  to  his  ambition 
he  might  have  been  a  more  sympathetic  artist  than  he  was. 

Art  Journal. — Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  a  capital  article  on  Strudwick, 
who,  he  says,  had  his  work  for  the  Academy  rejected  again  and  again,  but 
he  went  on  sending  it  till  at  last  a  place  was  found  for  it.  He  creates  his 
figures  and  invents  all  the  circumstances  and  accessories  ;  his  pictures  are 
exhaustively  thought  out,  and  the  conception  is  as  exhaustive  as  the  execu- 
tion. Every  Friday  the  ancient  arch-episcopal  residence  of  Knole,  and  the 
residence  of  Lord  Sackville,  is  shown  to  the  public,  and  a  treasury  of 
Jacobean  art  and  architecture  it  is.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
pedigree  of  chintz  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  that  England  is 
ahead  of  any  country  in  Europe  with  regard  to  chintzes  and  cretonnes.  The 
article  dealing  w^ith  our  chintzes  and  cretonnes  is  illustrated  with  designs 
by  Wm.  Morris,  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  others.  Many  of  Morris's  earlier  pat- 
terns were  named  after  flowers,  as  the  daffodil  pattern,  given  in  illustra- 
tions ;  his  later  designs  are  called  after-risers. 

Portfolio  and  English  Illustrated  Magazine. — There  are  two  articles 
this  month — one  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  and  the  other  in  the 
Portfolio — on  William  James  Linton,  the  poet  and  wood-engraver,  but 
best  and  most  widely  known  as  a  wood-engraver,  and  not  only  as  a  master, 
but  as  the  Nestor  of  his  craft.  In  1865  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
"Claribel  and  other  Poems,"  and  illustrated  it  himself ;  in  1882,  "Golden 
Apples  of  Hesperus,"  the  drawing,  engraving,  composition,  and  printing 
being  the  work  of  his  own  hands  at  odd  times,  with  long  intervals  and 
many  hindrances;  in  188T,  "Love-Lore;"  and  last  year,  "Poems  and 
Translations."  His  work  as  an  engraver  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
some  "Illustrations  of  the  Bible."  In  1842  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs 
was  started,  and  Mr.  Linton's  services  were  secured  for  it.  Of  the  other 
work  which   he  produced  while  working  for  the  London  Xews  may  be 
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The  Strauss  Collection  at  the  Cluny  Museum. 
Moise  Schraub. 

Charles  Chaplin.    Paul  Lefort. 

English  Correspondence.  The  Guelph  Exhibi- 
tion and  the  Old  Masters.    Claude  Phillips. 

Century  Magazine. — April. 
Frontispiece.     Mona  Lisa.      By  Leonardo  da 

Vinci.      Engraved   from   the    original    by 

T.  Cole. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.    By  W.  J.  Stillman.  With 

Notes  and  Engravings. 

New  England  Magazine. — April. 
Canadian  Art 'and  Artists.     By  AV.  Blackburn 
Harte. 

The  Chautauquan.— April. 
What  the  World  Owes  to  the  Arts  of  Persia. 
By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — April. 
The  Master  of  Geure.  By  George  Edgar  Mont- 
gomery (Illus.). 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal, 
Artists'  Models  at  Work. 

English  Illustrated. 
William  James  Linton,  Wood  Engraver  and 
Poet.     With  Portrait  and  other   Illustra- 
tions.   Fred.  G.  Kitton. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. 
The  late  Heinrich  Flige,  Sculptor.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monatshefte. 

March. 
Professor  Werner  Schuch.   With  Portrait  and 
other  Illustrations.     O.  Preuss. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer. 
Watteau.     With  Portrait  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    K.  Frenzel. 
Meissonier.     With  Portrait. 

Elsevier's  Geillustreird  Muandschrift. 
Josef  Israels.    With  Portrait  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   F.  Netscher. 


mentioned  his  vignettes  in  Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol"  (1843),  Milton's 
"L'AUegro"  (1851),  "Favorite  English  Poems*'  (1859),  "The  Merrie  Days 
of  England"  (1859),  "Pictorial  Tour  of  the  Thames,"  "Burns's  Poems  and 
Songs,"  "Shakespeare:  his  Birthplace  and  Neighborhood"  (1861),  "The 
New  Forest,"  etc.  Mr.  Linton  was  born  in  London  in  1812,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  G.  W.  Bonner,  one  of  the  best  wood-engravers  of  that 
time,  in  1828,  the  year  in  which  Thomas  Bewick,  the  restorer  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  in  England,  died.  In  1849  Mr.  Linton  visited  Cumber- 
land, and  took  up  his  residence  at  Brantwood,  the  house  which  is  now  the 
home  of  John  Ruskin.  Four  years  later  he  married  Miss  Lynn,  a  lady 
familiar  to  us  as  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton.  In  1867  Mr.  Linton  went  to 
America  and  settled  at  "Appledore,"  a  homestead  in  the  township  of 
Hamden,  on  the  old  road  to  Boston,  and  there  carried  on  his  engraving 
work.  He  has  written  on  his  art  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "Some  Prac- 
tical Hints  on  Wood  Engraving  for  the  Instruction  of  Reviewers  and  the 
Public,"  "Wood  Engraving:  a  Manual  of  Instruction,"  "The  History  of 
Wood  Engraving  in  America,"  and  his  recent  magnificent  work,  "The 
Masters  of  Wood  Engraving."  As  a  chartist,  poet,  and  politician  he  is 
perhaps  not  so  well  known,  but  he  has  always  had  an  active  sjanpathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  Portfolio  also  has  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Madame  Elizabeth  Louise  Vigee  Le  Brun,  the  artist,  with  a  reproduc- 
tion of  her  picture  of  herself  embracing  her  little  girl — the  most  charming 
of  all  her  works. 


The  article  by  W.  Blackburn  Harte  in  the  Neiv  England  Magazine  on 
"Canadian  Art  and  Artists"  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  lovers  of 
art.  The  Canadian  artists,  says  Mr.  Harte,  though  only  pioneers,  are 
already  commanding  recognition  in  Europe.  Their  work  is  confined 
chiefly  to  landscape  painting;  few  apply  art  to  the  human  form.  Mr. 
Harte  attributes  this  paucity  of  figure  work  to  the  lingering  prejudice  in 
Canada  against  the  study  of  the  nude  from  living  models.  Among  the 
prominent  Canadian  artists  are  George  A.  Reid,  Hamilton  McCarthy, 
F.  M.  Bell-Smith,  Percy  Woodcock,  Paul  Peel,  Henry  Sandborn,  Wil- 
liam Cruikshank  (grandson  of  the  famous  English  caricaturist),  Charles 
C  .  Ward  and  L.  R.  O'Brien. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


"A  PUBLISHER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS."    By  DR.    SMILES. 


Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  times, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs, 

My  Murray. 

The  publisher  so  addressed  by  Lord  Byron  was  for 
nearly  half  a  century  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  publishing  houses  in  London.  John 
Murray  was  Byron's  publisher,  and  he  it  was  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Canning,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
distinguished  Tories,  founded  the  Quarterbj  Review — 
a  periodical  which  has  at  all  times  exerted  considerable 
influence  in  political  and  literary  circles,  and  which  still 
exists.  These  two  facts  alone  would  give  the  publisher  a 
claim  upon  our  attention.  But  beyond  this  the  late  John 
Murray  was,  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  career,  in 
friendly  correspondence  with  Isaac  D'Israeli,  and  his 
famous  son,  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Gifford,  the 
two  "Mills,  Southey,  Leigh  Hunt,  John  Wilson,  Crocker, 
Thomas  Campbell,  James  Hogg,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Monk 
Lewis,  Moore,  Lockhart,  Hallam,  Milman,  Washington 
Irving,  Carlyle,  Fanny  Kemble,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs. 
Norton,  John  Sterling,  and  Borrow.  He  preserved  a 
wealth  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  correspon- 
dence, selections  from  which    are  at  last  given  to  the 


world.  By  the  time  this  article  is  in  our  readers'  hands, 
the  public  will  be  in  possession  of  the  "Memoir  and  Cor- 
respondence of  the  late  John  Murray,"  a  book  published 
by  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  John  Murray  the  third. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  book  of  the  month.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  that  have  been  made  to 
English  literary  history  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  "Life  of  Carlyle."  It  is  even  richer  in  those 
facts  that  go  to  make  history  than  was  that  delightful 
biographj%  though  it  is  not,  of  course,  so  brilliantly 
written,  nor  does  the  story  centre  around  so  striking  a 
character  as  the  Chelsea  Sage.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  analyzing  or  reviewing  these  two  thick 
volumes.  Even  Southey,  who  could  tear  the  heart  out  of 
a  book  as  quickly  as  any  man,  or  Gifford,  who  was 
equally  skilled  in  these  matters,  would  find  the  task  a  dif- 
ficult one.  Where  there  is  such  an  abundance  to  choose 
from,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  leave  out ;  and 
where,  as  in  this  case,  no  particular  attegipt  has  been 
made  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Smiles,  to  keep  the  nominal 
subject  of  the  "Memoir"  always  in  the  foreground,  it  is 
hard  in  an  analysis  to  preserve  the  thread  of  a  coherent 
story.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  plan  will  be  to  take 
a  few  of  the  names  mentioned  in  an  early  sentence  of  this 
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article,  and  summarize,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  informa- 
tion given  concerning  them  in  Dr.  Smiles's  book.  We 
naturally  commence  with  the  greatest  of  them  all  : 

LORD   BYRON. 

The  late  Mr.  Murray  became  acquainted  with  Lord 
Byron  in  1811.  The  poet,  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
or  other,  made  a  present  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold  "  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  allowed  him  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  publication.  They  were  offered  to  Mur- 
ray, who,  struck  by  their  superlative  merit,  agreed  to 
publish  a  handsome  quarto  edition  upon  the  half -profits 
system  by  way  of  an  experiment,  the  copyright,  mean- 
while, remaining  in  the  hands  of  Dallas.  The  story  of  the 
first  meeting  of  poet  and  publisher  may  be  given  in  Dr. 
Smiles's  own  words: 

"Mr.  Murray  had  long  desired  to  make  Lord  Byron's 
acquaintance,  and  now  that  Mr.  Dallas  had  arranged 
with  him  for  the  publication  of  the  first  two  cantos  of 
'Childe  Harold,'  he  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
Byron  at  his  place  of  business.  The  first  time  that  he 
saw  him  was  when  he  called  one  day  with  Mr.  Hobhouse 
in  Fleet  Street.  He  afterward  looked  in  from  time  to  time, 
while  the  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  fresh 
from  the  fencing-rooms  of  Angelo  and  Jackson,  and  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  renewing  his  practice  of  '  carte  et 
tierce  '  with  his  walking-stick  directed  against  the  book- 
shelves, while  Murray  was  reading  passages  from  the 
poem,  with  occasional  ejaculations  of  admiration  ;  on 
which  Byron  would  say,  '  You  think  that  a  good  idea,  do 
you,  Murray  ? '  Then  he  would  fence  and  lunge  with 
his  walking-stick  at  some  special  book  which  he  had 
picked  out  on  the  shelves  before  him.  As  Murray  after- 
ward said,  '  I  was  very  often  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  ! '  " 

NOT  DISPOSED   TO   CULTIVATE   THE   CRITICS. 

Byron  told  Murray  that  he  would  have  no  "traps  for 
applause,"  and  consequently  forbade  him  to  show  the 
MS.  of  "Childe  Harold"  to  his  Aristarchus,  Mr.  Gifford. 
Mr.  Gifford  had,  however,  already  seen  it,  and  Byron, 
who  could  not  bear  to  have  it  thought  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  insure  a  favorable  review  of  his  work  in 
the  Quarterly^  relieved  himself  in  the  following  letter  to 
Dallas : 

^''Iwillhe  angry  with  Murray.  It  was  a  book-selling, 
back-shop.  Paternoster  Row,  paltry  proceeding,  and  if 
the  experiment  had  turned  out  as  it  deserved,  I  would 
have  raised  all  Fleet  Street  and  borrowed  the  giant  staff 
from  St.  Dunstan's  Church  to  immolate  the  betrayer  of 
trust.  I  have  written  to  him  as  he  w^as  never  written  to 
before  by  an  author,  I'll  be  sworn,  and  I  hope  you  will 
amplify  my  wrath  till  it  has  an  effect  upon  him." 

A  "favorable  review"  was,  however,  quite  unnecessary 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  poem.  The  first  edition  of 
five  hundred  copies  came  out  on  the  1st  of  March,  1812, 
and  Byron  "awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  fa- 
mous." Other  and  much  larger  editions  followed,  all  of 
which  went  off  in  rapid  succession. 

BYRON'S    OPINION    OF    SOUTHEY. 

Byron  married  in  1815,  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  left  England  never  to  return. 
During  his  travels  he  corresponded  frequently  with  Mur- 
ray, and  his  letters  are  printed  at  length  in  Moore's 
"Life."  Murray's  replies,  which  form  the  complement 
of  the  correspondence,  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  One  letter  of  Byron's,  however,  does  not  appear  in 
the  "Life,"  and  since  it  contains  some  interesting  refer- 
ences to  Southey,  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from  it : 

"You  may  take  what  I  say  here  as  public  as  you 
please,   more  particularly  to  Southey,  whom  I  will  look 


upon— and  will  say  so  publicly — to  be  a  dirty,  lying  ras- 
cal, and  will  prove  it  in  ink — or  in  his  blood,  if  I  did  not 
believe  him  to  be  too  much  of  a  poet  to  risk  it !  If  he  has 
forty  reviews  at  his  back,  as  he  has  the  Quarterly^  I  would 
have  at  him  in  his  scribbling  capacity  now  that  he  has 
begun  with  me;  but  I  will  do  nothing  underhand.  Tell 
him  what  I  say  for  tne  and  every  one  else  you  please. 
.  .  .  I  can  understand  Coleridge's  abusing  me,  but  how, 
or  why,  Southey,  whom  I  had  never  obliged  in  any  sort 
of  way,  or  done  him  the  remotest  service,  should  go  about 
fibbing  and  calumniating,  is  more  than  I  readily  compre- 
hend. Does  he  think  to  put  me  down  with  his  C'oiiting, 
not  being  able  to  do  it  in  his  jjoetry  V  We  will  try  the 
question." 

"CERTAIN  APPROXIMATIONS   TO   INDELICACY." 

"  Don  Juan  "  must  have  cost  the  staid  and  sober  Murray 
many  a  heartache.  Lord  Byron  would  not  alter  a  single 
word  in  the  poem.  "Pray  use  your  most  tasteful  discre- 
tion so  as  to  wrap  up  or  leave  out  certain  approximations 
to  indelicacy."  So  Mr.  Murray  wrote:  but  in  vain. 
Byron  would  "wrap  up"  or  "leave  out"  nothing.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  poem  was  pirated — it  appeared 


MURRAY  III. 

in  the  first  instance  without  any  name  upon  the  title-page" 
— stronger  doubts  were  at  one  time  entertained  as  to 
whether  the  Chancellor  would  really  afford  protection  to 
the  book.  The  following  bit  out  of  a  letter  from  Sharon 
Turner,  a  lawyer,  to  Mr.  Murray  will  indicate  how  mat-- 
ters  stood: 

"  Shadwell's  general  opinions  are  not  favorable  to  Lord 
B.  [Shad well  was  a  counsel  whose  opinion  had  been 
taken],  and  his  taste  is  highly  moral.  Yet,  though  he 
disapproves  of  the  passages,  he  is  remarkably  sanguine 
that  they  do  not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  the  Chan- 
cellor to  dissolve  the  injunction.  He  says  the  passages- 
are  not  more  amatory  than  those  of  many  books  on  which 
the  copyright  was  never  doubted.  He  added  that  one 
great  tendency  of  the  book  was  not  an  unfair  one.  It 
was  to  show  in  Don  Juan's  ultimate  character  the  ill 
effects  of  that  injudicious  maternal  education  which  Don 
Juan  is  represented  as  having  received,  and  which  had 
operated  injuriously  upon  his  mind.'' 

The  injunction  to  restrain  piratical  editions  of  the  poem 
was  subsequently  granted.  "There  was  quite  a  rush  for 
the  work,"  says  Dr.  Smiles.  "The  booksellers'  messen- 
gers filled  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  in  Albemarle 
Street,  and  the  parcels  of  books  were  given  out  of  the 
window  in  answer  to  their  obstreperous  demands." 
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DEATH  OF  BYRON'S  DAUGHTER. 

Lord  Byron  had  a  natural  daughter  named  Allegra, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  child  of  an  English  lady  of  the 
highest  rank.  Upon  her  death,  at  an  early  age,  the  poet 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Murray  the  painful  duty  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  burial  of  the  remains  in  Harrow 
Church.  The  clergyman — the  Rev.  J.  W,  Cunningham — 
did  not  object  to  the  interment ;  but  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  memorial  which  Lord  Byron  wished  to 
set  up.  "  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  inscription 
he  proposed  will  be  felt  by  every  man  of  refined  taste,  to 
say  nothing  of  sound  morals,  to  be  an  offence  against 
taste  and  propriety."  The  memorial  was  effectually  pre- 
vented by  the  following  prohibition : 

"Harrow,  September  17th,  1822. 
"  Honored  Sir: — I  object,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  to  ad- 
mit the  tablet  of  Lord  Byron's  child  into  the  church. 

''James  Winkley,  Churchwarden." 


WALTER  SCOTT  AND   THE    "QUARTERLY   REVIEW." 

John  Murray  became  acquainted  with  Walter  Scott  at 
the  time  that  the  former  was  planning  an  antidote  to 
the  insidious  democratic  doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview.  Scott  at  once  fell  in  with  Murray's  plans.  He 
had  quarrelled  with  Constable,  and  he  owed  a  grudge  to 
Jeffery  for  a  "slating"  review  of  "Marmion,"  then 
recently  pubhshed.  When,  therefore,  "John  Murray,  the 
bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,"  came  to  canvass  his  "most 
important  plan "  he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  fully  gone  into.  The  question  of  editor- 
ship was  discussed,  and  definite  conclusions  arrived  at,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  from  Scott  : 

"  ASHESTIEL,  by  Selkirk,  October  30th,  1808. 
"  Dear  Sir: — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  Mr.  Gifford  has  accepted 
the  task  of  editing  the  intended  Review.     This  was  com- 
municated to  me  hj  the  Loi'd  Advocate,  who  at  the  same 
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Mr.  James  Winkley  has  been  dead  many  a  long  year, 
and  concerning  the  departed  one  would  say  naught  that 
is  not  good  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  to  mind 
Laertes'  rejoinder  to  the  churlish  priest  in  "Hamlet." 
But  no  violets  spring  from  the  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  of 
Allegra.  "  Her  remains,"  says  Dr.  Smiles,  "after  long 
delay,  were  at  length  buried  in  the  church,  just  under  the 
present  door-mat  over  which  the  congregation  enter  the 
church  ;  but  no  memorial  tablet  or  other  record  of  Allegra 
appears  on  the  walls  of  Harrow  Church. 

DEATH   OF   LORD   BYRON. 

The  conduct  of  the  Harrow  churchwarden  was  subse- 
quently matched  by  that  of  Dr.  Ireland,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Application  was  made  that  the  remains 
should  be  privately  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
"No,"  replied  the  Dean  ;  "the  family  vault  is  the  most 
proper  place  for  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron."  Ten  years 
later,  the  same  good  Dean  refused  to  allow  Thorwaldsen's 
statue  to  be  placed  in  the  Abbey,  and  it  consequently 
adorns  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
national  Valhalla,  thei'ef  ore,  contains  no  memorial  of  one 
of  England's  greatest  poets.  After  all  it  matters  little; 
Byron's  fame  will  be  great  long  after  the  "cloud-capped 
towers  and  gorgeous  pinnacles "  of  Westminster  have 
vanished  forever  from  human  ken. 


time  requested  me  to  write  Mr.  Gifford  on  the  subject.  I 
have  done  so  at  great  length,  pointing  out  whatever 
occurred  to  me  on  the  facilities  or  difficulties  of  the  work 
in  general,  as  well  as  on  the  editorial  department,  offering 
at  the  same  time  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  to  set 
matters  upon  a  good  footing  and  to  keep  them  so.  I  pre- 
sume he  will  have  my  letter  by  the  time  this  reaches  you, 
and  that  he  will  communicate  with  you  pretty  freely 
upon  the  details.  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  existence,  that 
the  plan  will  answer,  provided  sufficient  attention  is  used 
in  procuring  and  selecting  articles  of  merit." 

The  plan  did  answer,  although  not  at  first.  There  were 
great  difficulties  to  overcome,  as  we  shall  show  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  "Memoir"  which 
relates  to  the  Quarterly  Iievieiv. 

SCOTT  REVIEWS  HIS   OWN    NOVEL. 

Scott  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Revietv  (which,  indeed,  he  assisted  in  every  possible  waj'), 
and  on  one  occasion  undertook  to  review  his  own  work. 
The  following  letter  to  Murray  is  interesting;  though  one 
cannot  help  regretting  the  deliberate  disingenuousness  of 
the  first  paragraph: 

"December  18th,  1816. 
"My  Dear  Sir: — I  give  you  hearty  joy  of  the  success 
of  the  Tales,  although  I  do  not  claim  that  paternal  inter- 
est in  them  which  my  friends  do  me  the  credit  to  assign 
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to  me.  I  assure  you  I  had  never  read  a  volume  of  them 
until  they  were  printed,  and  can  only  join  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  applauding  the  true  and  striking  portraits 
which  they  present  of  old  Scottish  manners.  I  do  not 
expect  implicit  reliance  to  be  placed  on  my  disavowal, 
because  I  know  very  well  that  he  who  is  disposed  not  to 
own  a  work  must  necessarily  deny  it,  and  that  otherwise 
his  secret  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  all  who  chose  to  ask 
the  question,  since  silence  in  such  a  case  must  always  pass 
for  consent,  or  rather  assent.  But  I  have  a  mode  of  con- 
vincing you  that  I  am  perfectly  serious  in  my  denial — 
pretty  similar  to  that  bj^  which  Solomon  distinguished 
the  fictitious  from  the  real  mother — and  that  is  by  review- 
ing the  work,  which  I  take  to  be  an  operation  equal  to 
that  of  quartering  the  child." 

THE    FIRST    EDITOR    OF    THE    "QUARTERLY." 

But  we  must  leave  Walter  Scott  (with  whom  Murray 
remained  on  friendly  terms  down  to  the  time  of  the 
novelist's  death),  and  return  to  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  first  editor  of  that  periodical  was  William  Giff  ord, 
who  had  edited  the  Anti-Jacobin  for  Canning  and  his 
friends,  and  who  was  a  literary  man  of  some  repute.  The 
story  of  Gifford's  career  is  an  intensely  interesting  one. 
He  was  born  at  Ashburton,  Devon,  in  1757.  His  parents, 
who  were  very  poor,  died  when  he  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  and  the  poor  lad  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  godfather,  who  neglected  and  ill-treated  both  him 
and  his  little  brother.  Public  indignation  eventually 
caused  Carlyle  (the  godfather  in  question)  to  send  the  boy 
to  school,  but  this  was  not  for  long.  He  was  taken  away 
from  school  and  bound  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  a 
shoemaker.  While  with  this  shoemaker  he  was  presented 
with  a  treatise  on  algebra,  and,  being  deprived  by  his 
hard  master  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  beat  out  pieces  of 
leather,  and  worked  out  his  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl.  His  story  eventually  came  to  the  ears  of 
William  Cookesley,  a  young  country  surgeon,  who  be- 
friended the  lad  in  every  possible  way.  At  length  Giff ord 
was  enabled  to  go  to  the  University,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Oxford  as  Bible  Reader  toy  Exeter  College  in  1799.  His 
benefactor,  to  the  inexpressible  regret  and  distress  of 
Gifford,  did  not  live  to  see  the  figure  which  his  protege 
subsequently  made  in  the  world  of  letters.  Gifford  always 
held  his  memory  in  tender  regard,  and  the  only  letters 
which  his  executor  was  instructed  not  to  destroy  after  his 
death  were  those  written  by  Cookesley. 

EDITORIAL    DIFFICULTIES. 

Such  was  the  man  selected  to  fill  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Quarterly  Review .^  and  subsequent  events  showed 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Gifford  was  dilatory,  no  doubt 
— the  first  dozen  numbers  or  so  all  came  out  late — but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  painstaking  man.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  sufficient  to  collect  half  a  dozen  signed 
essays,  and  to  stitch  them  together,  and  label  them  "Re- 
view;" the  task  was  a  much  more  delicate  and  difficult 
one.  Hence  those  delaj^s  which,  at  times,  nearly  drove 
Murray  out  of  his  mind.  This  is  the  sort  of  letter  which 
he  had,  upon  occasion,  to  address  to  his  editor  : 

"May  11th,  1809. 
"Dear  Mr.  Gifford: 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  com- 
plete misery  which  is  occasioned  to  me,  and  the  certain 
ruin  which  must  attend  the  Review  by  our  unfortunate 
procrastination.  Long  before  this,  every  line  of  copy  for 
the  present  number  ought  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  Yet  the  whole  of  the  Review  is  yet  to  print. 
I  know  not  what  to  do  to  facilitate  your  labor,  for  the 
articles  which  5'ou  have  long  had  lie  scattered  without 
attention,  and  those  which  I  ventured  to  send  to  the 
printer  undergo  such  retarding  corrections  that,  even  by 
this  mode,  we  do  not  advance.  I  entreat  the  favor  of 
your  exertion.     For  the  last  five  months  my  most  impera- 


tive concerns  have  yielded  to  this  without  the  hope  of  my 
anxiety  or  labor  ceasing. 

Tanti  miserere  laboris 

in  my  distress,  and  with  respect  from 

"John  Murray." 

As  time  went  on  things  improved,  and  in  1817,  Southey,^ 
a  constant  contributor,  was  able  to  write  to  a  friend  in 
the  following  enthusiastic  strain  : 

"  The  Review  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  works,  and  it 
is  all  Murray's  own  creation  ;  he  prints  ten  thousand,  and 
fifty  times  ten  thousand  read  its  contents  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Weet.     Joy  be  to  him  and  his  journal  ! " 

southey  as  a  contributor. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Southey  was 
always  so  satisfied  with  Murray  and  "  his  journal." 
There  existed  a  great  enemy  to  his  peace  in  the  shape  of 
Gifford's  blue  pencil.  Indeed,  he  refused  to  send  his  ar- 
ticles to  the  editor  at  all,  and  wrote  direct  to  Murray. 
But  he  did  not  thereby  avoid  the  curtailment  which  was  so 
often  needed  ' '  He  wrote  so  smoothly,  so  easily  and  so 
wordily  that  he  might  often  have  filled  an  entire  Review.''] 
The  Quarterly  was  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  income,  as 
he  generally  received  £100  for  each  article,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  September.  1840,  Murray 
sent  Southey  a  draft  for  £259,  being  the  balance  for  his- 
"  Book  of  the  Church,"  and  informed  him  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  know  that  another  edition  was  called  for. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Southey's  reply: 

' '  He  made  no  remark  on  your  request  to  be  favored 
with  any  suggestions  he  might  have  to  offer.  My  sad 
persuasion  is  that  Robert  Southey's  works  have  received 
their  last  revision  and  correction  from  his  mind  and  pen." 
Southey  never  rallied.  His  mental  imbecility  continued 
for  three  years  longer,  when  death,  happily  for  all  con- 
cerned, brought  the  painful  scene  to  a  close. 

COLERIDGE  AND  THE  PROPOSED  TRANSLATION  OF 

"FAUST." 

It  was  probably  Southey  who  suggested  to  Murra}^  the 
employment  of  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, as  the  translator  of  Goethe's  "Faust" — a  work  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  a  hundred  guineas.  Somehow  or 
other  the  arrangement  fell  through.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Smiles  that  this  is  to  be  deplored,  since  his  exquisite  and 
original  melody  of  versification  might  have  produced  a 
translation  almost  as  great  as  the  original.  What  this 
melody  was  like  may  be  judged  from  the  following  lyric, 
presented  by  Coleridge  to  Murray,  and  published  in  the 
"Memoir"  for  the  first  time: 

glycine:  a  song. 

"A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted, 
And  pois'd  therein  a  Bird  so  bold — 
Sweet  bird  1  thou  wert  enchanted ! 
He  sank,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  troll'd 

Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist : 
His  Eyes  of  Fire,  his  Beak  of  Gold, 

All  else  of  Amethyst ! 
And  thus  he  sang :  Adieu  !  Adieu  ! 

Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
Sweet  month  of  May  1  we  must  away ! 
Far,  far  away ! 
To-day!  to-day!" 

OFFER  OF    "SARTOR  RESARTUS." 

Another  writer  with  whom  Murray  had  a  somewhat 
purposeless  correspondence  was  Thomas  Carlyle.  Carlyle 
came  to  London  with  "Sartor  Resartus,"  and.  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jeffery,  left  it  with  Murray.  Murray  agreed 
to  print  an  edition  of  750  copies  at  his  own  cost,  and  to 
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jpublish  them  on  the  half -profits  system,  the  copyright 
mea^Qwhile  to  remain  the  property  of  the  author.  To 
these  terms  Carlyle  appeared  to  agree.  Not  knowing, 
however,  the  usual  custom  of  publishers,  he  proceeded  to 
offer  the  book  to  other  London  houses,  evidently  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  get  a  better  bid  for  it.  This  natu- 
rally annoyed  Murray  very  much,  and  he  wrote  saying 
that  he  thought  it  better  under  the  circumstances  to 
return  the  manuscript.  Here  is  Ca^'lyle's  reply,  which  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  him: 

"September  19th,  1831. 

"Sir: — I  am  this  moment  favored  with  your  note  of 
the  17th,  and  beg  to  say,  in  reply — 

'■^  First. — That  your  idea,  derived  from  conversation 
with  me,  of  my  giving  you  the  preference  to  all  other 
publishers,  was  perfectly  correct.  I  had  heard  you 
described  as  a  man  of  honor,  frankness,  and  even 
generosity,  and  knew  you  to  have  the  best  and  widest 
connections,  on  which  grounds  I  might  well  say,  and  can 
still  well  say,  that  the  transaction  with  you  would  please 
ime  better  than  a  similar  one  with  any  other  member  of 
ithe  trade. 

^'■Secondly. — That  your  information  of  my  having  sub- 
mitted my  MS.  to  the  greatest  publishers  in  London,  if 
you  mean  that  after  coming  out  of  your  hands  it  lay  two 
days  in  those  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Rees,  and  was 
from  them  delivered  over  to  the  Lord  Advocate  [Jefferj^] 
is  also  perfectly  correct  ;  if  you  mean  anything  else, 
j^ncorrect. 

"  Thirdly. — That  if  you  wish  the  bargain  which  I  had 
-understood  myself  to  have  made  with  you  unmade,  you 
have  only  to  cause  your  printer  who  is  now  working  on 
my  MS.  to  return  same  without  damage  or  delay,  and 
^consider  the  business  as  finished. 

"I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  Carlyle." 

The  manuscript  was  accordingly  returned,  and  "  Sartor 
Resartus"  made  its  first  appearance  in  book  form  in 
America. 

ENTER  BENJAMIN   D'ISRAELI. 

One  more  distinguished  man  is  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Murray  Memoirs."  This  is  the  late 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  son  of  Isaac  D' Israeli,  one  of  Mur- 
ray's oldest  friends.  He  appears  upon  the  scene  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty  or  thereabouts  in  1825.  Dr.  Smiles 
says  that  "Murray  had  a  special  regard  for  the  remark- 
able young  man,  and  by  degrees  had  thoroughly  taken 
him  into  his  confidence  ;  had  related  to  him  his  experi- 
ences of  men  and  affairs,  and  ere  long  began  to  consult 
him  about  a  variety  of  schemes  and  projects."  One  of 
these  schemes  was  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of 
a  daily  paper  in  the  Conservative  interest.  D' Israeli, 
anxious  to  advance  his  own  interests,  threw  himself  into 
the  thing  ;  discussed  the  question  of  editorship  with  Sir 


Walter  Scott,  engaged  foreign  correspondents  and 
reporters,  and  took  offices  in  Great  George  Street. 
Finally,  having  named  the  paper  The  Repiesentative,  he 
seems,  like  the  baker  who  encountered  the  shark,  to  have 
"softly  and  suddenly  vanished  away."  Exit  Benjamin 
D' Israeli  ! 

THE   CAREER  OF    "THE   REPRESENTATIVE." 

The  career  of  The  Representative .^  happily  for  news- 
paper proprietors,  is  not  in  itself  representative.  The 
first  number  appeared  on  January  95th,  1826.  It  cost  7d., 
the  stamp  tax  being  then  4d.  "  It  was  a  failure  from  the 
beginning,"  says  Dr.  Smiles.  It  was  badly  organized, 
badly  edited,  and  its  contents — leading  articles,  home 
and  foreign  news — were  ill-balanced.  .  .  .  After  the 
general  election  w^as  over  The  Representative  ceased  to 
exist  on  July  29th,  1826,  after  a  career  of  only  six  months, 
during  which  brief  period  it  had  involved  Mr.  Murray  in 
a  loss  of  not  less  than  £26,000. 

A   FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MURRAY. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  "  Memoir  and  Correspondence" 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  litterateur.,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Courthope,  and  summarizes  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  late  Mr.  Murray  as  a  publisher.  A  few  passages  from 
this  chapter  will  fitly  bring  our  notice  of  the  "  Book  of 
the  Month  "  to  a  close. 

"Quick-tempered  and  impulsive,  he  was  [says  Mr. 
Courthope]  at  the  same  time  warm-hearted  and  generous 
to  a  fault,  while  a  genuine  sense  of  humor  and  constancy 
showed  itself  in  his  letters,  and  saved  him  many  a  time 
from  those  troubles  into  which  the  hasty  often  fall."  "  I 
wish,"  wrote  George  Borrows  within  a  short  time  of  the 
publisher's  death,  "that  all  the  world  were  as  gay  as  he. 
He  was  eager  to  look  for,  and  quick  to  discern, 
any  promise  of  talent  in  the  young.  'Every  one,'  he 
says,  '  has  a  book  in  him  or  her,  if  one  only  knew  how  to 
extract  it,'  and  many  was  the  time  that  he  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  were  first  entering  a  literary  career. 

"To  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  host  the  many  descrip- 
tions of  his  dinner  parties  amply  testify.  He  was  more 
than  a  mere  entertainer,  and  took  the  utmost  pains  so  to 
combine  and  place  his  guests  as  best  to  promote  sympa- 
thetic conversation  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  gath- 
ering. Among  the  noted  wits  and  talkers,  moreover,  who 
assembled  round  his  table  he  was  fully  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  conversation  and  in  repartee. 

"  Many  of  the  friends  whose  names  are  not  conspicuous 
in  these  pages  had  passed  away  before  him,  but  of  those 
who  remained  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  letters  do 
not  testify  to  the  general  affection  with  which  he  was 
regarded." 
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ART. 

The  Year's  Art.  By  Marcus  B.  Huish.  8vo,  pp.  366.  London; 
J.  S.  Virtue.     5s. 
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Al    the  "World.— April. 

The  General  on  the  Continent.     Commissioner  Railton. 
Tlie  Israel  of  the  Alps.     Major  Oliphant. 
Music  in  the  Salvation  Army.     Staff -Captain  Slater. 
'•  Darkest  England  ''  Marches.     Major  Sowerby. 
How  Army  Officers  are  Trained. 

Andover  Review. — April. 

Life  and  Times  of  Plato.     A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.     Alfred  G.  Langley. 

The  Poetry  of  Alfred  Austin.     Oscar  Fay  Adams. 

Mr.  Bellamy  and  Christianity.     Anna  L.  Dawes. 

The  Function  of  Public  Prayer.     Rev.  John  McGaw  Foster. 

The  Spirit  of  Expectancy.     The  Editor. 

On  Preaching  Christianity.     The  Editor. 

Life  from  a  Tokyo  Point  of  View.     Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy. — April. 

The  Genesis  of  a  Written  Constitution.    Wm.  C.  Morey. 

The  Law  of  Nature.     Fred.  M.  Taylor. 

Compulsory  Voting.     E.  W.  Hollis. 

The  Wealth  Concept.    Charles  A.  Tuttle. 

Instruction  in  Economics  in  Italy.    Roland  P.  Faijlkner. 

Arena,— April. 

Philosophy  of  the  Future.    Geo.  Wm.  Winterburn,  M.  D. 
Crooked  Taxation.     Thos.  G.  Shearman. 

Buddhism  in  the  New  Testament.     Prof.  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.D. 
Nationalization  of  Land  as  First  Presented.  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan. 

Argosy.— April. 

Longevity.     W.  F.  Ainsworth. 

The  Bretons  at  Home.     Charles  W.  Wood. 

Asclepiad. — February. 

On  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  :  A  Physical  Medical  Research. 
Cold  and  Mortality. 

John  Hunter  and  the  New  School  of  Hunterian  Medicine. 
Revolution  In  Medicine :  The  Treatment  of  Disease  by  Infection, 

Atalanta, — April, 

Flowers  at  Easter.    Poem.    Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
Art  and  Literature  in  the  Guelph  Exhibition.     Alice  Corkran. 
In  the  Sunny  South  of  France.     C.  J.  Wells. 
"Atalanta"  Scholarships  and  Reading  Union:   Shakespeare. 
Henry  IV. ,  Henry  V.     Lucy  Toulmin  Smith. 

Atlantic   Monthly. — April. 

Noto :  An  Unexplored  Corner  of  Japan.    Percival  Lowell. 
Prehistoric  Man  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Geo.  F.  Wright. 
Capture  of  Loulsbourg  by  New  England  Militia.  II.  F.  Parkman. 
The  Armenians  and  the  Porte.     S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
Goethe's  Key  to  Faust.    First  Paper.     The  Prologues. 

Belford's  Magazine. — April. 

Democratic  Profit  and  Loss  in  the  Silver  Issue.     G.  F.  Parker. 
The  Carnival  at  Nice,  1889.  Col.  J.  Howard  Cowperthwalte. 
The  University  vs.  the  Countlng-House.     Henry  Clews. 
A  Critique  of  Common-Sense.     Rev.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
Thoughts  on  Matters  Dramatic  and  Lyric.     Fred.  Lyster. 
Protection  Run  Mad.     Champion  Blssell. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — April. 

In  the  Ranks  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  Population  of  Old  London.     Dr.  C.  Creighton. 
Politics  in  Fiction. 

A  Learned  Lady :  Elizabeth  Carter.     L.  B.  Walford. 
Musical  Instruments  and  their  Homes.     C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 
Civilization.     Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  M.P. 
Limitations  of  Parliamentary   Government.     What  About  Ire- 
land ?    O. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. — March. 

State  of  the  Skilled  Labor  Market. 
The  Chicago  Exhibition  in  1893. 
Iron  Ores  of  Australia. 
Australasian  Railways. 
Fnilt  Growing  In  New  South  Wales. 
United  States  Dairy  Exports. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. — April. 
Wood-Carving  for  Boys.     Fred.  Miller. 
The  Fresh-Water  Aquarium.     Gordon  Stable*. 
The  Salt-Water  Aquarium.     Gordon  Stables. 
Photographing  the  Dutchman.     Rev.  A.  H.  Malan. 
Model  Yachting  in  1800  and  1891. 


Cassell's  Saturday  Journal, — April, 

Undercurrents  of  London  Life.    J.  Hall  Richardson. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  at  Home. 

Century  Magazine. — April. 

Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.     Amelia  Gere  Mason, 

Fetishism  in  Congo  Land.     E.  J.  Glave. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.     W.  J.  Stillman. 

Cold  Cheer  of  Camp  Morton.     John  A.  Wyeth. 

Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths  and  DeQuincey.    H.  A. 

Page. 
Two  Expeditions  to  Mount   St.   Ellas.      Frederick  Schwatka. 

Israel  C.  Russell. 
To  California  by  Panama  in  '49.     Julius  H.  Pratt. 
The  Conquest  of  California.     John  Charles  Fremont. 
Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Chambers's  Journal, — April, 

Trinidad  Island  and  Its  Treasures. 

The  Sardine  Factories  of  Kent. 

The  Ruins  In  South  Central  Africa. 

The  Festival  of  the  Car  of  Fire.    S.  Baring-Gould, 

The  Chautauquan. — April, 

Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People.     Edward  A. 

Freeman. 
Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English.  III.  Prof.  Wm.  Minto,  M.A. 
The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.     J.  W.  Sullivan. 
What  the  World  Owes  to  the  Arts  of  Persia.    S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
The  French  in  the  United  States.     P.  F.  DeGournay. 
The  Life  of  a  Naval  Apprentice.     John  R.  Spears. 
Woman's  Suffrage. —A  Symposium. 

Saleswomen  and  Domestic  Service.     Mary  Gay  Humphreys. 
How  Marriage  Affects  a  Woman's  Wages  or  Business.    Leila  R. 

Sawtelle. 

Contemporary  Review.— April. 

The  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope  and  the  Republic.    A  Continental 

Statesman. 
Constance  Naden.    R.  W.  Dale. 

The  Influence  of  Democracy  on  Literature.     Edmund  Gosse. 
A  Basis  of  Positive  Morality.     P.  G.  Hamerton. 
Sofia  Revisited.     Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
The  Last  Days  of  the  Earth.     Camille  Flammarlon. 
Theology  at  King's  College.    Professor  Momerie, 
National  Pension.    W.  Moore  Ede. 
The  Protection  of  Wild  Birds'  Eggs.     T.  Dlgby  Plgott. 
Anglo-American  Copyright.     Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
The  Colonization  Report.     Arnold  White. 
Canada  and  the  States :  A  Barbed  Wire  Fence.     Erastus  Wiman. 

Cornhill.— April. 

On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind. 

Carrara. 

On  Quiet  Rivers  In  Ceylon. 

Cosmopolitan . — April. 

The  Eldest  of  the  Arts— Dancing.    Elizabeth  Bisland. 


The  President's  Office  and  Home. 
The  Master  of  Genre— Melssonier. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal.     Charles  T 
The  Japanese  Theatre. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance. 


G.  G.  Bain. 
G.  E.  Montgomery. 
Harvey. 
Eliza  Ruhamah  Scldmoi'e. 
W.  H.  Peffer. 


Farm  Life.    Jennie  E.  Hooker. 

Education. — April. 

How  I  was  Educated.     Hon.  John  D.  Long. 

Moi'al  Education.     Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D. 

The  Greek  Poets  and  the  Birds.     Prof.  A.  C.  Lyford. 

Our  Schools  and  their  Responsibilities.     Pres.  J.  L.  Pickard. 

Student  Life  in  the  Lycee.  Paris.     Prof.  W.  L.  Montague. 

Manual  Training.     Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 

Educational  Review. — April. 

Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.     James  McAlister. 

The  Pedagogic  Value  of  Zoology.     S.  A.  Forbes. 

Recollections  of  Round  Hill  School.     George  E.  Ellis. 

Adolf  Dlesterweg.     Henry  Cassel. 

James'  Principles  of  Psychology.     Mark  Baldwin. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought   in  Great  Britain.      J.  G. 

Fitch. 
State  Councils  of  Education.     Addison  B.  Poland. 
The  Legal  Definition  of  a  School.     C.  W.  Bardeen. 
The  Movement  for  an  Einheitsschule  in  Germany.    L.  R.  Klemm. 
The  Department  of  Superintendence.     Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 
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The  Brooklyn  Institute  Geographical  Exhibit.    James  Cruik- 

shank. 
Contemporaneous  Educational  Thought  in  Great  Britain.    J.  G. 

Fitch. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — April. 

William  James  Linton.     Character  Sketch.     Fred.  J.  Kitton. 

The  Lepers  of  Robben  Island.     G.  Seymour  Fort. 

Harrow  School.     Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler  and  others. 

Girlhood  in  Italy.  Fanny  Zampini  Salzaro. 

The  Monasteries  of  Meteora.     Hon.  George  Curzon. 

The  True  History  of  the  Kohinoor.     V.  Ball. 

Fortnightly  Review. — April. 

How  We  Occupied  Mashonaland.     Sir  John  Willoughby. 
The  Relations  of  Church  and  State.     Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 
The  Second  Idyll  of  Theocritus.     John  Addington  Symonds. 
A  Celebrated     Frenchwoman     (Mme.    de    Maintenon).    Y.  de 

Bury. 
Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails.    The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Our  Illusions.     E.  Lynn  Linton. 

In  Rhodope  with  Pi'ince  Ferdinand.     J.  D.  Bourchier. 
Anglo-Saxon  Unity.     The  Earl  of  Meath. 
Amours  de  Voyage.     Professor  Dowden. 
The  Moncrieff  Defence.     "  R. " 
Editorial  Horseplay.     Frederic  Harrison. 

Forum.— April. 

What  Can  We  Do  for  the  Poor?    Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford. 

The  Fate  of  the  Election  Bill.     Senator  George  F.  Hoar. 

A  Defective  Census.     Roger  Q.  Mills. 

Will  Morality  Survive  Religion?    Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 

The  Growth  of  Sentiency.     Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

Madam  de  Stael.     W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Formative  Influences.     Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 

The  Methods  of  Mind-readers.     Dr.  Charles  Gatchell. 

Trade-unionism  and  Utopia.     W.  H.  Mallock. 

Railway  Passenger  Rates.    Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

The  Flood  Plains  of  Rivers.     W.  J.  McGee. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — April. 
Old  English  Drinking  Songs.     Laura  Alex.  Smith. 
In  a  Scotch  Farm  Kitchen.     Alexander  Gordon. 
Pains  and  Penalties.     I.     W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
Tramps  and  their  Ways.     Peregrinus. 
JBournemouth  and  Wimbourne.    Dr.  Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi, 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— April. 

How  to  Drive. 

Mary  Tudor.     Sarah  Tytler. 

Artificial  Hatching.     A.  Lockhart. 

Young  Women  as  Journalists.     G.  Holden  Pike. 

The  Emancipation  of  Seamstresses.     Anne  Beale. 

Kate  Marsden  and  her  Mission  to  Siberia. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine. — April. 
Needed  Exploration  in  South  America.    Courtenay  DeKalb. 
The  Danes  in  Greenland.     John  R.  Spears 
The  Great  Basin.    Jaques  W.  Red  way. 
Living  Types  of  Pre-historic  Man. 
Denmark's  Population.    Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.D. 
New  Facts  about  the  Solomon  Islands.    Hugo  Zoller. 
Irrigation  in  the  United  States.    Emil  Diebitsch. 

Good  Words.— April. 
Dean  Plumtree.    The  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
The  London  City  Mission.    William  C.  Preston. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence.   Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S. 
British  Birds  and  their  Nests.    Dr.  Albert  Giinther. 

Great  Thoughts.— April. 
Portrait  and  Biography  of  Dr.  Nanseu. 
Great  Writers.     Lord  Macaulay. 
A  Noble  Work  done  by  Noble  Women.    By  the  Countess  of 

Meath. 
Interview  with  and  Portrait  of  the  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

Harper's  Magazine. — April 
The  French  Army.     General  Lewal. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin.     Hon.  W.  F.  Vilas. 
Wessex  Folk.     Part  II.     Thomas  Hardy. 
Glimpses  of  the  Bacteria.     T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D. 
The  Court  Theatre  of  Meiningen.     Dr.  Chas.  Waldstein. 
The  Berhing  Sea  Controversy.     Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps. 
Argentine  Provincial  Sketches.    Theodore  Child. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— April. 
Social  Equality.     Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Religious  Element  in  Ethical  Codes.     Prof.  C.  H.  Troy. 
The  Right  Final  Aim  of  Life.     Prof.  G.  von  Gizycki. 
The  Moral  Philosopher  and  the  Moral  Life.  Prof.  William  James. 
Another  View  of  the  Ethics  of  Land-Tenure.      Prof.  Simon   N. 

Patten 
Moral  Tales.    Clara  E.  Collet. 


Ladder. — April. 
The  Coming  Census. 

Leaders  of  the  People.     (Cavom-.)    T.  Raleigh. 
The  (Question  of  Small  Holdings  in  Scotland.  Alex.  J.  Campbell. 
A  Hint  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    William  A.  Sloan, 

Lamp. — April. 
The  Castle  of  Franchimost.     Bessie  Parkes  Belloc. 
England's  Ecclesiastical  Revolt.     Aubrey  de  Vere. 
A  Hospice  for  the  Dying.     Katherine  Tynan. 

Leisure  Hour. — April. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Shires:    Northampton.     Rev.  Canon 

Creighton. 
More  Marvels  in  Mud.     W.  H.  Shrubsole,  F.G.S. 
Studies  in  Character :  Horace.     Adam  Rankine. 
Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad.    VI.— In  the  Signal  Cabin(Illus.). 

W.  J.  Gordon. 
Statesmen  of  Europe:    France.— I. — Carnot,  Gambetta,  Ferry, 

and  De  Freycinet.     With  portraits. 
London  Sixty  Years  Ago.    Some  Personal  Recollections.  James 

Macaulay,  M.D. 
Individual  or  Organized  Action.     Mrs.  Mayo. 

Lend  a  Hand. — April. 
Preventive  Work  and  a  Model  School.     M.  M.  G.  Dana,  D.D. 
History  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.     Isabel  B.  Eustis. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — April. 
Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley.  Edited  by  Joel  Benton. 
The  Elizabethan  Drama  and  the  Victorian  Novel.     T.  D.  Robb. 
Yarns  about  Diamonds.     David  Graham  Adee. 
Brevity  in  Fiction.     Frederick  M.  Bird. 
A  Plea  for  Ugly  Girls.     E.  F.  Andrews. 

Longman's  Magazine.— April. 
Upon  a  Day.     Aubyn  Battye. 
Sark.     C.  W.  Kennedy. 
Sally.     Story.     Mrs.  Parr. 
An  Italian  Country  House,  A.  D.  1490-1500.    Sebastian  Evans, 

Macmillan's  Magazine, — April. 
Our  New  Political  System. 

Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten  Memoirs.     Mrs.  Ritchie. 
A  Study  of  Nelson.     W.  O'Connor  Morris. 
The  Farmer's  Friends.     C.  Parkinson. 
The  Prospects  of  Greater  France.     H.  A.  Perry. 
A  Local  Historian.    G.  C.  Macaulay. 
Henry  Schliemann.     Percy  Gardner. 

Magazine  of  American  History. — April. 
The  '' Chesapeake  "  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow.     Robert  Ludlow 

Fowler. 
Defense  of  Captain  John  Smith.     Hon.  Wm.  Wirt  Henry. 
Partisanship  in  Olden  Time.    Hon.  Horatio  King. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. — April. 
Methodism :  Its  Characteristics  and  Prospects. 
Here  and  There  in  Italy.     Notes  of  a  Tour  in  1890.     E.  Wright. 

Monist. — April. 
The  Factors  of  Evolution.     Joseph  Le  Conte. 
The  Physiognomy  of  the  Anarchists.     Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso. 
Innovation  and  Inertia  in  the  World  of  Psychology.  Prof.  Cesare 

Lombroso. 
The  Question  of  Duality  of  Mind.    R.  Meade  Bache. 
Immortality.     Dr.  George  M.  Gould. 

Sensations  and  the  Elements  of  Reality.     Prof.  Ernst  Mach. 
Feelings  and  the  Elements  of  Feelings.     The  Editor. 
The  Modern  Literature  of  Italy  since  1870.    C.  Lombroso. 

Month.— April. 
The  Financial  Situation  in  Italy.     J.  A.  C.  Colclough. 
The  Jesuit  Missions  in  Bengal. 

Whitman's  Defects  and  Beauties.    William  O'Leary  Curtis. 
The  Abolition  of   Serfdom   in  Germany.      Very  Rev.  Canon 
Brownlow. 

Monthly   Packet.     April. 
Greek  Forerunners  of  Christ.     II.     Rev.  Peter  Lill. 
Ballads  and  the  Border  Country. 
Studies  in  German  Literature.     IV.     M.  Watson. 

Murray's  Magazine.     April. 
Australian  Federation.     W.  Basil  Worsfold. 
Gray  and  his  Letters.     J.  C.  Bailey. 
State  Reformation  of  Criminals.    Alexander  Winter. 
Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.     Chap.  II.     Mrs.  A.  Phillips. 
Towards  the  Willanora  Billabong.     Morley  Roberts. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.     April. 
Parochial  Missions.     Rev.  G.  E.  3Iason. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.     I.     Rev.  T.  W.  Belcher. 
The  Chalice  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.     Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper. 
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A  Foreign  Ambassador's  View  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Church 

Policy.     W.  J.  Hardy. 
Humorous  Divines.     Rev.  Geo.  Huntington. 
The  Churchyard  of  Old  St.  Paul's.     H.  W.  Brewer. 
Sun-dials.     Rev.  T.  F.  Thistleton-Dyer. 
Through  Canada  with  a  Kodak.     Lady  Aberdeen, 

New  Englander. — April. 
Caucus  Legislation.     Linton  Satterthwait. 

(  oUege-bred  3Ien  in  Political  Life.     Prof.  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon. 
Present  Tendencies  in  (jerman  Philosophy.     Arthur  Fairbanks. 
Tlie  Storage  of  Electrical  Energy.     Alexander  Jay  Wurts. 
The  Election  Controversy  in  Connecticut.    Hon.  Lynde  Harrison. 
The  Late  Election  in  Connecticut.     Prof.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 
The  Gubernatorial  Controversy  in  Connecticut.  Henry  T.  Blake. 

New  England  Magazine. — April. 
United  States  Patent  Sj'stem.     James  Shepard. 
Canadian  Art  and  Artists.-    W.  Blackburn  Harte. 
The  University  of  France.     W.  L.  Montague. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Schliemann.     Hon.  Chas.  K.  Tucker- 
man. 
Later  History  of  Electricity.     George  Herbert  Stockbridge. 
Winter  Birds  in  New  England.     Granville  B.  Putnam. 
Hopedale  and  its  Founder.     Lewis  G.  Wilson. 
History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America.    IV.     J.  F.  Jameson. 
Where  are  Vinlaud  and  Norumbega?    Alice  L.  Clark. 

The  New  Review. — April. 
An  April  Fool :  a  Poem.     Alfred  Austin. 
The  Labor  Commission  and  its  Duties.     Tom  Mann. 
The  Science  of  Fiction.     Paul  Bourget,  Walter  Besant,  Thomas 

Hardy. 
What  Can  be  Done  for  our  Country  Villages  ?    A.  H.  D.   Acland. 
Stray  Memories.    Ellen  Terry. 
A  Model  City;   or,   Reformed  London.   II.— Drainage.    Arthur 

Arnold. 
Religion  and  Personal  Insight.    Norah  Gibble. 
Elementary  Education  and  the  Free  School  Question.   The  Dean 

of  Saint  PauPs. 
Exercise  and  Training.     Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
Books  and  Plays.    Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 

Nineteenth  Century. — April. 
The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia.     Hon.  J.  AV.  Fortescue. 
3Iutual  Aid  Among  Savages.     Prince  Krapotkiu. 
Slum  Mothers  and  Death  Clubs:  A  Vindication.  Edward  Berdoe. 
The  Story  of  Bianca  Cappello.    H.  Schutz  Wilson. 
State-made  Farmers.    William  E.  Bear. 
A  Stone  Book.    Miss  Bradley. 
The  Progress  of  Welsh  Disestablishment.    Rt.  Hon.  G.  Osborne 

Morgan. 
Is  it  to  be  a  Civil  War  ?    A.  P.  Laurie. 
A  Department  of  Health.    Hon.  R.  Russell. 
A  Model  Dairy.     Eail  of  Meath. 
Science  and  a  Future  Life.    Frederick  W.  H.  Myers. 
Five  Thousand  Miles  with  Range  Cattle.    Nele  Loring. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs.     Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Acton. 
Prof.  Huxley  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.    Duke  of  Argyll. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

North  American  Review. — April. 
AVealth  and  its  Obligations.     Cardinal^Gibbons. 
Pauperism  in  the  United  States.     Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely. 
The  Duty  of  the  Hour.     Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk. 
Mar-ied  Women  in  Fiction.     M.  W.  Hazeltine. 
The  West  and  Railroads.     Sidney  Dillon. 
Men  of  the  Salisbury  Parliament.     Henry  W.  Lucy. 
Humors  of  the  Cookery  Book.     Agnes  Repplier. 
Civilization  and  Suicide.     William  Mathews. 
The  Best  Sign  of  Our  Times.     Emilio  Castelar. 

Overland  Monthly. — April. 
Dairying  in  California.     F.  E.  Sheldon. 
How  We  Gave  a  Name  to  Tennessee  Cove.     F.  M.  Stocking. 
The  Sherman  of  Early  Days.     W.  C.  Little. 
Why  the  Political  Boss  is  a  Power.     F.  I.  Vassault. 
Patriotism  and  School  Education.     C.  31.  Waage. 
The  Old  World  Judged  by  the  New.     James  D.  Phelan. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. — March. 
Political  Ideas  of  the  Puritans.    Prof.  H.  L.  Osgood. 
The  Case  of  the  Negro.    Rev.  Wm.  C.  Langdon. 
Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany.     B.  W.  Wells. 
Railroad  Problems  in  the  West.     Prof.  A.  G.  Warner. 
School -Book  Legislation.    Prof.  J.  W\  Jenks. 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics.    Prof.  J.  B.  Clark. 
Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Industry.   Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — April. 
From  Fi'eedom  to  Bondage.     Herbert  Spencer. 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Ohio  River.     Prof.  J.  F.  James. 
Street  Cleaning  in  Large  Cities.     Gen.  Emmons  Clark. 
Training  Children  for  Chai'acter.     Prof.  Henri  Marion. 
What  Keeps  the  Bicj'cle  Upright  ?    C.  B.  Warrins:. 
Prof.  Huxley  on  the  War-Path.     The  Duke  of  Argyll. 


Social  Changes  in  California.     Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
Race  Influence  in  Disease.     Dr.  G.  Bernard  Hoffmeister. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. — April. 
The  Law  of  Three  Rents.     John  A.  Hobson. 
Distribution  as  Determined  by  a  Law  of  Rent.  Dr.  Adolf  Wagner. 
The  Gild  Merchant  in  England.     Wm.  Cunningham. 
Social  and  Economic  Legislation  of  the  United  States  in  1890. 

William  B.  Sliaw. 
Marshall's  Principle  of  Economics.     Dr.  Adolf  Wagner. 
The  Single  Tax  and  the  Impot  Unique.     Sanmel  B.  Clarke. 
The  Cause  of  Interest.     David  I.  Green. 
Wages  and  the  Standard  of  Living.     C.  E.  Collet,  J.  Bonar. 
An  English  ''Poor  Law  Reform  Associati(;n.  "    Sidney  Webb. 
The  Need  of  New  Economic  Terms.     Simon  N.  Patten. 
The  Interest  Controversy.     Hugo  Bilgram. 

Scots  Magazine. — April. 
Educational  Reform  Gone  Mad.     Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.     Harry  Gow. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — April. 
Ocean  Passenger  Travel.     John  H.  Gould. 
A  Kangaroo  Hunt.     Birge  Harrison. 
Gaspar  Nunez  d'Arce.     Rollo  Ogden. 
The  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak.     Herbert  Welsh. 
What  is  Right-Handedness  'i    Thomas  Dwight,  31.  D. 
Where  the  Ice  Never  Melts.    Robert  Gordon  Butler. 

Sunday  at  Home. — April. 
The  Ancient  Wooden  Churches  of  Norway.    Thomas  F.  Willson. 
Social  Life  Among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.     Professor 

Sayce. 
Travaucore  and  Christian  3Ii.ssions.     Rev.  George  Cousins. 
Shall  we  give  up  Congregational  Singing  ?    J.  Spencer  Curwen. 
The  Blind  Female  Annuitj'  Society.     Anne  Beale. 
Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania. 
Fire  Worshippers  at  Kilauea. 

Sunday  Magazine. — April. 
Mission  Indians  of  California.     3Iilton  Cariswell. 
The  Story  of  St.  Giles"  Christian  3Iission.     Pearl  Fisher. 
John  Wesley.     Conclusion.     T.  B.  Stephenson,  D.D. 
Alexander  3Iacleod.     CJharacter  Sketch.    Rev.  John  Watson. 
The  Dominion  of  the  Bible.     Conclusion.     William  Wright. 
Voltaire  and  St.  Paul:  A  Contra.st.     G.  Barnett  Smith. 
Chinese  Anomalies.     E.  T.  C.  Werner. 
Composite  Photography.     A.  Campbell  Clark,  31.  D. 
Oyster  Culture.     Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 

Temple  Bar. — April. 
The  Bard  of  Olney.     W.  Fraser  Rae. 
Whist. 

Geological  Reminiscences.     O.  J.  Vignolles. 
Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian   Civil  Servant.     Conclusion. 
H.  W.  Chisholm. 

Timehri. — December. 
The  Post  Office  in  British  Guiana  before  1860.    James  Rodway. 
Fireflies.     Lady  Blake. 

Statute  Law  Revision.    Dr.  J.  W.  Carrington. 
The  Necessity  of  Pure  Air  for  Health.    E.  D.  Rowland. 
Notes  on  the  Geological  Reports  of  British  Guiana.    The  Editor. 
On  Parasites.    A.  T.  Ozzard. 
On  the  Upper  Berbice  River.    The  Editor. 
The  Barbadoes  Sugar  Cane  Experiments.    J.  B.  Harrison. 

United  Service. — April. 
The  Indian  Problem.     3Iaj.  W.  H.  Powell. 

History  of  the  Mormon  Rebellion,  1856-57.  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 
The  Persian  Army.     Lieut.  John  J.  Breretou. 
Old  Regiments  of  the  British  Army.     Capt.  H.  D.  Smith. 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter.     Lieut.  F.  S.  Bassett. 
Ship-Steering.     R.  G.  31.  Browne. 

United  Service  Magazine. — April. 
The  War  Training  of  the  Navy.    Capt.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
France  and  Germany,  or  1806  versus  1870:  A  Conti-ast.    Col.  G. 

B.  Malleson. 
The  Newest  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare.    O.  A.  Fry. 
Tactical  Guides  for  the  Cavalry  Division.    Capt.  G.  F.  Leverson. 
A  Victorious  Dutchman. 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Behind  the  Scenes  at  Haslar.     Lieut.  H.  N.  Shore,  R.  N. 
British  Outposts  in  Actual  Battlefields.     Col.  Cooper  King. 
Our  French  Contemporaries. 
The  Recruiting  Question    I.    By  a  Staff  Officer. 

Westminster  Review. — April. 
The  Rearguard  of  the  Christian  Army.     Geoffrey  3Iortimer. 
Woman  and  Negro  Suffrage.     Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick. 
The  Fetish  of  Charity.     Part  II.     Emily  Glode  Ellis. 
Marriage  Institutions.     William  Schooling. 
A  Zoologist  Among  the  Idealists.     Edward  Chamier. 
Ibsen's  "'Brand."    Rev.  Richard  A.  Armstrong. 
Independent  Section : 
In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out.     D.  31.  Stevenson. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  C.  Q.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 
A'.A.P.S.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

Ant.  Antiquity. 

A.  Arena. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

All  W.  All  the  World. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 
Bel.  M.  Belford's  Magazine. 
Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 

C.  F.  M.  Casseirs  Family  Magazine. 
C.  S.  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
C.  W.  Catholic  World. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review. 

C.  Comhill. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

Ed.  Education. 

Ed.  R.  Educational  Review. 

E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Esq.  Esquiline. 

Fi.  Fii'eside. 

F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


G.  G.  M.  Goldthwaite's      Greographical 

Magazine. 
G.  O.  P.    Girl's  Own  Paper.. 
G.  T.         Great  Thoughts. 
G.  W.        Good  Words. 
Harp.        Harper's  Magazine. 
High  M.    Highland  Monthly. 
Hom.  R.  Homiletic  Review. 
Hy.  Hygiene. 

I.  N.  M.    Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 

Magazine. 
Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 
Ir.  M.        Irish  Monthly. 
I.  J.  E.     Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 
J.R.C.I.   Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 
K.  O.        King's  Own. 
Lamp.      Lamp. 
L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand. 
Lad.  Ladder. 

L.  T.        Ladies'  Treasury. 
L.  H.        Leisure  Hour. 
Lipp.        Lippincotfs  3Ionthly. 
Long.       Longman's  Magazine. 
Luc.  Lucifer. 

Mac.         Macmillan's  Magazine. 
M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 
Mis.  R.     Missionarv  Review  of  World. 
M.  Month. 

M.  C.        Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 

Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
M.  P.        Monthly  Packet. 
M.  N.  C.   Methodist  New  Connexion. 
Mon.         Monist. 


Mur. 
Nat. 
Nat.  R. 

N.  N. 
N.  H. 
N.  E. 


Murray's  Magazine. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nature  Notes. 

Newbery  House  Magazine 

New  Englander. 


N.  E.  M.  New  England  Magazine. 

New  R.      New  Review. 

N.  C.         Nineteenth  Century. 

N.  A.  R.   North  American  Review. 

O.  D.         Our  Day. 

O.  Outing. 

O.  M.        Overland  Montlily. 

Pater.        Paternoster  Review. 

P.  F.  People's  Friend. 

Phren.M.  Phi'enological  Magazine. 

P.  L.         Poet  Lore. 

P.  S.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

P.  S.  Q.    Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Q.  J.  Econ.  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 

Scots.        Scots  Magazine. 

Scrib.       Scribner's  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand. 

S.  Sun. 

Sun.  M.    Sunday  Magazine. 

Sun.  H.     Sunday  at  Home. 

Svd.  Q.     Sydney  Quarterly. 

T.  B.         Temple  Bar. 

Tim.  Timehri. 

Tin.  Tiusley's  Magazine. 

U.  S.  M.  United  Service  Magazine. 

U.  S.         United  Service. 

W.  R.       Westminster  Review. 

Y.  M.       Young  Man. 


.  [It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the   English  language.     All  the 
articles  in  the    leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Adler,  Dr.  Herman,  biographical,  CSJ,  Apr. 
Africa : 

Ruins  in  South  Central  Africa.  CJ.  Apr. 

Relief  of  Capt.  Nelson,  A.  J.  M.  Jephson.  Scrib.  Apr. 

Fetishism  in  Congo  Land.  E.  J.  Glave.  CM,  Apr. 

New  Africa.  Charles  Morris.  Lipp,  Apr. 

How  AVe  Occupied  Mashonaland,  Sir  J.  Willoughby,  FR.  Apr. 
Agriculture : 

Farm  Life,  Jennie  E.  Hooker,  Cos.  Apr. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance.  W.  H.  Peffer,  Cos,  Apr. 

The  Duty  of  the  Hour.  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Cos,  Apr. 

State-Made  Farmers.  W.  E.  Bear.  NC.  Apr. 
Anarchists,  Physiognomy  of  the.  Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso,  Mon, 

Apr. 
Apaches,  History  of  the  Chiricahua,  Isabel  B.  Eustis,  L AH,  Apr. 
Aquarium.  Fresh  Water,  Fred  Miller,  BOP,  Aj^r. 
Aquarium.  Salt  Water,  Gordon  Stables,  BOP,  Apr. 
Arce,  Gaspar  Nunez  de,  Rollo  Ogden,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Argentine  Provincial  Sketches,  Theodore  Child,  Harp,  Apr. 
Argyll,  Duke  of.  Prof  Huxley  and,  NC,  Apr,  AM,  Apr. 
Armenians  and  the  Porte,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  AM,  Apr. 
Army : 

The  French  Army,  Gen.  Lewal,  Harp.  Apr. 

The  Persian  Army.  Lieut.  John  J.  Brereton,  L^  S,  Apr. 

Old  Regiments  of  the  British  Army,  Capt.  H.  D.  Smith,  U  S, 
Apr. 

Tactical  Guides  for  Cavalry  Division,  G.  F.  Leverson,  USM, 
Apr. 

British  Outposts  in  Actual  Battlefields,  Col.   C.  King,  USM, 
Apr. 

The  Moncrieff  Defence.  FR,  Apr. 

In  the  Ranks  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Black,  Apr. 
Aristotle  Papyrus,  W.  G.  Rutlierford,  CIR.  Mar. 
Art  and  Artists.  Canadian.  NEM,  Apr. 

Art  Education  in  Public  Schools,  J.  W.  McAlister.  EdR,  Apr. 
Arts  of  Persia.  What  the  World  Owes  to,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 

Chaut,  Apr. 
Assyria  and  Babylonian  Social  Life.  Prof.  Sayce.  SunH,  Apr. 
Astell,  Mary,  Advocate  of  Women's  Rights.  JED,  Apr. 
Austin.  Alfred,  the  Poetry  of,  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  AR,  Apr. 
Australia: 

Australia  as  I  Saw  it.  Lord  Carrington,  JRCL,  Feb. 

Iron  Ores  of  Australia,  BTJ.  3lar. 

Seamy  Side  of  Australia,  J.  AV.  Fortescue,  NC,  Apr. 


Australian  Federation,  W.  B.  Woi-sfield,  Mur,  Apr. 

Australian  Railways.  BTJ,  Mar. 
Bacteria.  Glimpses  of  the,  T.  Mitchell  Prudden.  Harp.  Apr. 
Barbadoes,  Life  on  a  Sugar  Plantation,  A.  J.  Jukes-Brown,  GM, 

Apr. 
Basin,  The  Great,  Jaques  W.  Redway,  GGM,  Apr. 
Beaconsfield,  Lord,   After  Ten  Years,     Edw.  Salmon,     NatR, 

Apr. 
Bellamy  and  Christianity.  Anna  L.  Dawes,  AR.  Apr. 
Behring  Sea  Controversv.  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps.  Harp.  Apr. 
Bicycle,  AVhat  Keeps  the.  Upright,  C  B.  Warring,  PS,  Apr. 
Birds: 

Winter  Birds  in  New  England.  G.  B.  Putnam.  NEM,  Apr. 

British  Birds  and  their  Nests,  Dr.  A  Giinther,  GW.  Apr 

Protection  of  Wild  Birds'  Eggs.  T.  D.  Pigott,  CR.  Apr. 
Blind  Female  Annuitv  Society.  Anne  Beal.  SunH,  Apr. 
Bolle.  C  ,  Model  Dairy  of.  Earl  of  Meath.  NC,  Apr. 
Bondage,  From  Freedom  to,  Herbert  Spencer.  PS,  Apr. 
Booth,  Gen.,  Tour  on  the  Continent,  AllW,  Apr. 
Bournemouth  and  Wimbourne,  Dr.  A.  J.  H.  Crespi,  GM,  Apr. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  AV.  AVood.  Arg.  Apr. 
Bulgaria,  Prince  Ferdinand  of,   in  Rhodope,   J.   D.   Bourchier, 

FR.  Apr. 
California: 

Social  Changes  in  California.  C.  H.  Shinn,  PS,  Apr. 

To  California  by  Panama  in  '49,  J.  H.  Pratt,  CM,  Apr. 

The  Conquest  of  California,  John  Charles  Fremont,  CM,  Apr. 

Dairying  in  California,  F.  E.  Sheldon.  OM.  Apr. 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  Erastus  AA'iman.  CR,  Apr. 
Canadian  Art  and  Artists,  AA^  B.  Harte.  NEM.  Apr. 
Cappello,  Bianca,  Story  of.  H.  Schutz  AA'ilson,  NC.  Apr. 
Car  of  Fire  Festival.  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  CJ.  Apr. 
Carmen  Svlva.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania.  SunH.  Apr. 
Carnival  at  Nice.  1889,  J.  H.  Cowperthwait,  BelM.  Apr. 
Carrara.  C,  Apr. 

Carrington.  Lord,  as  he  saw  Australia.  JRCL  Feb. 
Carter.  Eliza:  A  Learned  Lady.   L.  B.  AA'alford,   Black,  Apr. 
Castellar.  Emilio,  The  Best  Sign  of  Our  Times,  NAR,  Apr. 
Cavour.  Leader  of  the  People.  Lad,  Apr. 
Census.     See  under  Population. 
Charity,  The  Fetish  of,  Emily  G.  Ellis,  WR.  Apr. 
Chesaj'eake.  Lieut.  Ludlow  and  the.  R.  L.  Fowler,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Chicago  Exposition  in  189b.  BTJ,  Mar 
Children,  Training,  for  Character,  Prof.  Henri  Marion.  PS,  Apr. 
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Chinese  Anomalies,  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  S,  Apr. 
Christianity: 

Mr.  Belhmiy  and  Christianity,  Anna  L.  Dawes,  AR,  Apr. 

On  Freachin^Christianity,  AR,  Apr. 
Church  and  Dissent  in  Wales,  Rev.  T.  L.  Williams,   NatR,   Apr. 
Church  and  State,  Relations  of.  Count  L.  Tolstoi,  FR,  Apr. 
Civilization,  Sir  H.  E.  Maxwell  on.  Black,  Apr. 
Civilization  and  Suicide.  William  .Mathews,  NAR,  Apr. 
Clairvoyant,  With  a,  Mur,  Apr. 
College-Bred  Men  in  Political  Life,  Prof.  W.  D.    Sheldon,  NE, 

Apr. 
Collins,  Wilkie,  and  Novelists  of  the  Day,  W.   J.  Johnston,  IrM, 

Apr. 
Colonization  Report,  Arnold  White  on.  CR,  Apr. 
Common  Sense,  A  Critique  of,  Rev.  C  S.  Lee,  BelM,  Apr. 
Congo  Land,  Fetishism  in,  E.  G.  Clave,  CM,  Api-. 
Congregational  Singing,  Shall  we  give  it  up?    J.  S.  Curwen, 

SunH,  Apr. 
Connecticut: 

Election  Controversies  in,  Hon.  L.  Harrison,  NE,  Apr. 

Election  in  Connecticut,  Prof.  Simeon  E.    Baldwin,  NE,  Apr. 

Gubernatorial    Controversy    in    Connecticut,    H.    T.    Blake, 
NE,  Apr. 
Constitution,  The  Genesis  of  a  Written,  W.  C.  Morey,  AAPS,  Apr. 
Cookery-Book,  Humors  of  the,  Agnes  Repplier,  NAR,  Apr. 
Copyriglit,  Anglo-American,  Sir  Fred,  Pollock,  CR,  Apr. 
Counting-House,  The  University  vs.  the,  Henry  Clews,  BelM,  Apr. 
Country  Holidays  for  Town  Children,  W.  Parsons,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Cowper.  Bard  of  Olney,  TB,  Apr. 

Criminals,  State  Reformation  of,  Alex.  Winter,  Mur,  Apr. 
Cunningham's  Gi'owth  of  English  Industry,  W.  J.  Ashlej',  PSQ, 

Mar. 
Dairy  Experts  of  the  United  States,  BTJ,  Mar. 
Dairying  in  California,  F.  E.  Sheldon,  031,  Apr. 
Dairy  of  C.  Bolle,  Earl  of  Meath  on,  NC,  Apr. 
Dakota  Outbreak,  The  Meaning  of,  Herbert  Welsh,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Dancing,  The  Eldest  of  the  Arts,  Elizabeth  Bisland,  Cos,  Apr. 
Democracy,  Influence  of,  on  Literature,  E.  Gosse,  CR,  Apr. 
Denmark's  Population,  D.  K.  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  GGM,  Apr. 
DeQuincey,  Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths  and,  H.  A. 

Page,  CM.  Apr. 
Diamonds:  True  History  of  the  Kohinoor,  V.  Ball,  EJ,  Apr. 
Diamonds,  Yarns  About,  D.  G.  Adee,  Lipp,  Apr. 
Disease,  Race  Influence  in.  Dr.  G.  B.  Hoffmeister,  PS,  Apr. 
Disestablishment  in  Wales.     See  Wales. 
Diesterweg,  Adolf,  Henry  Cassel,  EdR,  Apr. 
Dogs'  Home,  CSJ,  Apr. 
Domestic  Servants.    See  under  Servants. 

Domestic  Service,  Women  and,  Mary  G.Humphreys,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Dramatic     and     Lyric    Matters,    Thoughts   on,    Fred    Lyster, 

BelM,  Apr. 
Drinking  Songs,  Old  English,  Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  GM,  Apr. 
Drive.  How  to,  GOP,  Apr. 

Duality  of  Mind,  The  Question  of,  R.  Meade  Bache,  Mon,  Apr. 
Earth,  Last  Da3's  of,  Camille  Fla*nmarion,  CR,  Apr. 
Easter,  Flowers  at,  Poem,  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Ata,  Feb. 
Eastlake,  Chas.  L.,  J.  F.  Boyes  on,  ArtJ.  Apr. 
Ecclesiastical  Revolt.  England's,  Lamp,  Apr. 
Economics  in  Italy,  Instruction  in,  R.  P.  Faulkner,  AAPS,  Apr. 
Economics,  Marshall's  Principles  of,  A.  Wagner,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Economics,  Marshall's  Principles  of,  J.  B.  Clark,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Economic  Terms,  The  Need  of  New,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Editorial  Horseplay,  Frederic  Harrison,  FR,  Apr. 
Education : 

Art  Education  in  Public  Schools,  James  McAlister,  EdR,  Apr. 

Pedagogic  Value  of  Zoology,  S.  A.  Forbes,  EdR,  Apr. 

Recollections  of  Round  Hill  School,  G.  E.  Ellis,  EdR,  Apr. 

Adolf  Diesterweg,  EdR,  Apr. 

Contemporary  Education  and  Thought  in  Great  Britain,  J.  G. 
Fitch,  EdR,  Apr. 

How  I  Was  Educated,  Hon.  John  DeLong,  Ed,  Apr. 

Moral  Education,  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D. ,  Ed,  Apr. 

Our  Schools  and  their  Responsibilities,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Ed,  Apr. 

Student  Life  in  the  Lycee,  Paris,  Prof.  AV.  L.  Montague,  Ed, 
Apr. 

Manual  Training,  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Ed,  Apr. 

State  Councils  of  Education.  A.  B.  Poland,  EdR,  Apr. 

The  Legal  Definition  of  a  School,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  EdR,  Apr. 

Movement  for  an  Einheitsschule  in  Germany,  L.  R.  Klemm, 
EdR.  Apr. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  EdR, 
Apr. 

Elementary  Education  and  the  Free  School,   Dean  Gregory, 
NewR,  Apr. 

Educational  Reform  Gone  Mad,  Scots,  Apr. 
Egj-ptology,  Notes  on  Recent  Explorations,  A.  E.  Hudd,  Ant, 

Apr. 
Election  Bill,  The  Fate  of.  Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  F,  Apr. 
Electrical  Energy,  Storage  of,  A.  ^    Wurts,  NE,  Apr. 
Electricity,  Later  History  of.  Geo.  H.  Stockbridge,  NEM,  Apr. 
Elizabeth.  Queen,  Church  Policy  of,  W.  J.  Hardy,  NH,  Apr. 
English  People,  Intellectual  Development  of,   E.  A.  Freeman, 

Chaut,  Apr. 
English,   Practical  Talks    on  Writing,   III.,  Prof.  Wm.  Minto, 

Chaut,  Apr. 
Equality.  Social.  Leslie  Stephen,  IJE,  Apr. 
Ethical'Codes,  The  Religious  Element  in.  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  IJE, 
Apr. 


Evolution,  The  Factors  of,  Joseph  LeConte,  Mon,  Apr. 

Exercise  and  Training,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie,  NewR,  Apr. 

Expectancy,  The  Spiiit  of,  AR,  Apr. 

Farm  Kitchen,  In  a  Scotch,  Alexander  Gordon,  GM,  Apr. 

Faust,  Goethe's  Key  to,  A3I,  Apr. 

Feelings  and  the  Elements  of  Feelings,  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  Mon,  Apr. 

Ferdinand,  Prince,  In  Rhodope  with,  J.  D.  Bourchier,  FR,  Apr. 

Fetishism  in  Congo  Land,  E.  J.  Glave,  CM,  Apr. 

Fiction: 

Science  of  Fiction,  W.  Besant  and  others,  NewR,  Apr. 

Politics  in  Fiction,  Black,  Apr. 

Brevity  in  Fiction,  F.  M.  Bird,  Lipp,  Apr. 

Elizabethan  Drama  and  the   Victorian   Novel,   T.  D.    Robb, 
Lipp,  Apr. 
Finance: 

Democratic  Profit  and  Loss  in  the  Silver  Issue,  G.  F.  Parker, 
BelM,  Apr. 

The  Cause  of  Interest,  David  I.  Green,  QJEcon.  Apr. 

The  Interest  Controversy,  Hugo  Bilgram,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Fire  Worshippers  at  Kilauea,  SunH,  Apr. 
Flood  Plains  of  Rivers,  W.  J.  McGee,  F,  Apr. 
Formative  Influences,  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  F,  Apr. 
Freedom,  From,  to  Bondage,  Herbert  Spencer,  PS,  Apr. 
Fragrance,  Fine  Art  of,  L.  Bullock,  NatR,  Apr. 
France : 

The  French  Army,  Gen.  Lewal,  Harp,  Apr. 

University  of  France,  W.  L.  Montague,  NEM,  Apr. 

Statesmen  of  France,  LH,  Apr. 

The  Savoy,  Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic,  CR,  Apr. 

Prospects  of  Greater  France,  H.  A.  Perry,  Mac,  Apr. 

In  the  Sunny  South,  J.  C.  Wills,  Ata,  Apr. 

France  and  Germany,  or  1806  vs.  1870,  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  USM, 
Apr. 

The  French  in  the  United  States,  P.  F.  DeGournay,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Franchimont,  The  Castle  of ,  Bessie  Parkes  Belloc.  Lamp,  Apr. 
French  Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  Amelia  G. 

Mason,  CM,  Apr. 
Fresh  Air  Fund  of  America,  W.  Parsons,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Fruit-growing  in  New  South  Wales,  BTJ,  Mar. 
Garden  of  Death,  E.  Pyne,  NatR,  Apr. 
Geographical  Exhibit,  Brooklyn  Institute,  J.  Cruikshank,  EdR, 

Apr. 
Geological  Reminiscences,  TB,  Apr. 

German  Philosophy,  Tendencies  in,  Arthur  Fairbanks,  NE,  Apr. 
Germany,  Compulsory  Insurance  in,  B.  W.  Wells,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Gibbons,  Cardinal,  on  Wealth  and  its  Obligations,  NAR,  Apr. 
Gild  Merchant  in  England,  Wm.  Cunningham,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Girls,  A  Plea  for  Ugly,  E.  F.  Andrews,  Lipp,  Apr. 
Gloucester,  Interview  with  the  Dean  of,  and  Portrait,  GT,  Apr. 
Gray  and  His  Letters,  J.  C.  Bailey,  Mur,  Apr. 
Greeley,  Horace,  Some  Familiar  Letters  by,  Joel  Benton,  Lipp, 

Apr. 
Greenlan^f,  The  Danes  in,  John  R.  Spears,  GGM,  Apr. 
Guiana,  British : 

Statute  Law  Revision,  Dr.  J.  W.  Carrington,  Tim,  Dec. 

Notes  on  the  Geological  Reports,  Tim,  Dec. 

The  Post  Office  before  1860,  J.  Rodway,  Tim,  Dec. 
Harrison,   Frederic,   on  Mr.  Knowles   and   Elgin  Marbles,   FR, 

Apr. 
Harrow  School,  Dr.  H.  Montagu  Butler  and  others,  EI,  Apr. 
Hatching,  Artificial.  A.  Lockhart,  GOP,    Apr. 
Health,  Department  of,  Hon.  R.  Russell,  NC,  Apr. 
Historical  Writing  in  America,  J.  F.  Jameson,  NEM,  Apr. 
Hood,  Thomas,  Poet,  Punster,  and  Preacher,   Dr.  T.  U.  Dudley, 

Harp,  Apr. 
Hopedale  and  its  Founder,  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  NEM,  Apr. 
Horace :  Character  Study  of,  A.  Rankine,  LH,  Apr. 
Horniman,  F.  J.,  Tin,  Apr. 

Humorous  Divines.  Rev.  Geo.  Huntington,  NH,  Apr. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  the  War-path,  Duke  of  Argyll,  PS,  Apr. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  NC,  Apr. 
Hydrogen,  Peroxide  of.  As,  Feb. 
Ibsen's  '■'Brand."  WR.  Apr. 

Ice,  Where  the,  Never  Melts,  Robt.  Gordon  Butler,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Illusions,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  FR,  Apr. 
Immortality,  Dr.  George  M.  Gould.  Mon,  Apr. 
In  Darkest  England.    See  under  Salvation  Army. 
India:  The  Hindoo  Marriage  Agitation.  F.  Pincott,  NatR,  Apr. 
Indian  Problem,  Maj.  W.  H.  Powell,  US,  Apr. 
Indian  Students  and  English  Influences,  J.  Routledge.  IrM,  Apr. 
Industry,  Cunningham's  Growth  of  English,  W.  J.  Ashley,  PSQ, 

Mar. 
Insurance  in  Germany,  Compulsory.  B.  W.  Wells.  PSQ.  Mar. 
Ireland:  What  About  Ireland?    Black,  Apr. 
Irrigation  in  the  United  States.  Emil  Diebitsch.  GGM.  Apr. 
Italian  Country  House,  A.D.  1490-1500,  Dr.  S.  Evans,  Long,  Apr. 
Italy : 

Modern  Literature  of  Italy  since  1870,  C.  i,ombroso,  Mon,  Apr. 

The  Financial  Situation,  J.  A.  C  Colclough,  M,  Apr. 

The  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope  and  the  Republic.  CR,  Apr. 
Japan.  An  Unexplored  Corner  of,  Percival  Lowell,  AIM,  Apr. 
Jephson,  A.  J.  M.,  on  Relief  of  Capt.  Nelson,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  AM,  Apr. 
Journalists.  Young  Women  as,  G.  H.  Pike,  GOP,  Apr. 
Kangaroo  Hunt.  Birge  Harrison,  Scrib,  Apr. 
King's  College,  Theology  at,  CR.  Apr. 
Kohinoor,  True  History  of.  Dr.  V.  Ball,  EI,  Apr. 
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Krapotkin,  Prince,  on  Mutual  Aid  Among  Savages,  NC,  Apr. 
Labor  Questions: 

Trade  Unionism  and  Utopia,  W.  H.  Mallock,  F,  Apr. 

Wages  and  Standard  of  Living,  C.  E.  Collet,  J.  Bonar,  QJEcon, 
Apr. 

State  of  the  Skilled  Labor  Market,  BTJ,  Mar. 

Labor  Commission  and  its  Duties,  Tom  Mason,  NewR,  Apr. 

Railway  Strike  in  Scotland,  A.  P.  Laurie,  NC,  Apr. 
Land  Questions: 

Law  of  the  Three  Rents,  John  A.  Hobson,  QJEcon,  Apr. 

Land  Tenure,  Another  View  of  the  Ethics  of,  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten, 
IJE,  Apr. 

Distribution  as  Determined  by  a  Law  of  Rent,  Dr.  A  Wagner, 
QJEcon,  Apr. 

Nationalization  of  Land,  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  A,  Apr. 

The  Single  Tax  and  the  Impot  Unique,  S.  B.  Clarke.  QJEcon, 
Apr. 

The  Question  of  Small  Holdings,  Lad,  Apr. 
Law  Revision,  Statute,    in  British  Guiana,    J.  W.  Carrington, 

Tim,  Dec. 
Legislation,  Caucus,  Linton  Satterthwait,  NE,  Apr. 
Lefevre,  G.  Shaw,  on  Sofia,  CR,  Apr. 
Lepers  of  Robben  Island,  G.  S.  Fort,  EI,  Apr. 
Life  from  a  Tokyo  Point  of  View,  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy,  AR,  Apr. 
Life,  The  Right  Final  Aim  of.  Prof.  G.  von  Gizycki,  IJE,  Apr. 
Life,  The  Moral,  and  the  Moral  Philosopher,  Prof.  Wm.  James, 

IJE,  Apr. 
Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn,  on  Our  Illusions,  FR,  Apr. 
Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn,  on  Huffy  People,  CJ,  Apr. 
Linton,  W.  J.,  Wood-engraver  and  Poet,  EJ,  Apr,  P,  Apr. 
Litei'ature: 

Modern  Literature  of  Italy  since  1870,  C.  Lombroso,  Mon,  Apr. 

Influence  of  Democracy  on  Literature,  E.  Gosse,  CR,  Apr. 
London  Life,  Undercurrents  of,  J.  H.  Richardson,  CSJ,  Apr. 
London  Drainage,  A.  Arnold,  NewR,  Apr. 
London  Sixty  Years  Ago,  Dr.  J.  Macaulay,  LH,  Apr. 
Longevity,  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  TB,  Apr. 
Louisbourg,  Capture  of,  F.  Parkman,  AM,  Apr. 
Ludlow,  Lieut. ,  and  the  Chesapeake,  R.  L.  Fowler,  MAH,  Apr. 
Lyric  and  Dramatic  Matters,  Thoughts  on,  F.  Lyster,  Bel,  Apr. 
McCarthy,  Justin,  Biography,  CSJ,  Apr. 
Macaulay,  Lord,  GT,  Apr. 

Macleod,  Alexander,  Rev.  J.  Watson,  SunM,  Apr. 
Maintenon,  Madame  de,  Y.  de  Bury,  FR,  A\n\ 
Man,  Prehistoric,  on  Pacific  Coast,  G.  F.  Wright,  AM,  Apr. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

How  Marriage  Afifects  a  Woman's  Wages,  Lelia  R.  Sawtelle, 
Chaut,  Apr. 

Marriage  Institution,  W.  Schooling,  WR,  Apr. 

Breach  of  Promise.  Lad,  Apr. 
Marsden,  Miss  Kate,  and  Her  Mission  to  Siberia,  GOP,  Apr. 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  J.  B.  Clark,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  A.  Wagner,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Meiningen,  Court  Theatre  of.  Dr.  Chas.  Waldstein,  Harp,  Apr. 
Meissonier,  G.  E.  Montgomery,  Cos,  Apr. 
Meteora,  Monasteries  of,  Hon.  G.  Curzon,  EI,  Apr. 
Meteoric  Hypothesis,  J.  E.  Gore,  GM,  Apr. 
Methodism:  Characteristics  and  Prospects,  MNC,  Apr. 
Mind,  Question  of  Duality,  R.  M.  Bache,  Mon,  Apr. 
Mind-readers,  Methods  of,  Dr.  Chas.  Gatchell,  F,  Apr. 
Missions: 

The  Jesuit  Missions  in  Bengal,  M,  Apr. 

Mission  Indians  of  California,  M.  Cariswell,  SunM,  Apr. 

Missionary  Life  in  Newfoundland,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Price,  ChR,  Jan. 

London  City  Mission,  W.  0.  Preston,  G.W,  Apr. 
Monasteries  of  Meteora,  Hon.  George  Curzon,  EI,  Apr. 
Morality,   Will  it  Survive    Religion  ?     Prof.   Goldwin    Smith, 

F,  Apr. 
Moral  Tales,  Clara  E.  Collet,  IJE,  Apr. 
Mormon  Rebellion  of  1856-57,  W.  R.  Hamilton,  US,  Apr. 
Momerie,  Prof.,  on  Theology  at  King's  College,  CR,  Apr. 
Moncrieff.  Col.,  and  his  System  of  Fortification,  FR,  Apr. 
Morality,  A  Basis  of  Positive,  P.  G.  Hammerton,  CR,  Apr. 
Musical"  Instruments  and  Their  Homes,  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, Black,  Apr. 
Naden,  Constance,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  CR,  Apr. 
Nansen,  Dr.,  GT,  Apr. 
Natural  History: 

Winter  Rambles  in  Search  of  Microscopic  Life,  W.  H.  Shrub- 
sole,  LH,  Apr. 

Nature,  The  Law  of,  Fred.  M.  Taylor,  AAPS,  Apr. 
Navy : 

Life  of  a  Naval  Apprentice,  J.  R.  Spears,  Chaut,  Apr. 

Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  F.  S.  Bassett,  US,  Apr. 

The  Newest  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare,  O.  A.  Fry,  USIM,  Apr. 

War  Training  of  the  Navy,  C.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  USM,  Apr. 
Negro,  The  Case  of  the.  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Langdon,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Nelson,  Study  of,  W.  O'Connor  Morris,  Mac,  Apr. 
Nelson,  Capt. ,  Relief  of,  A.  J.  M.  Jephson,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  C.  T.  Harvey,  Cos,  Apr. 
Northamptonshire,   Story  of,  Canon  Mandell,  Creighton,   LH, 

Apr. 
Norumbega  and  Vinland,  Where  are,  Alice  L.  Clark,  NEM,  Apr. 
Norway,  Ancient  Wooden  Churches  of,  T.  B.  Willson,  SunH,  Apr. 
Ocean  Passenger  Travel,  John  H.  Gould,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Octavia,  a  Chapter  of  Roman  History,  Prof.  A.  Lloyd,  ChR,  Jan. 
Ohio  Rivei',  History  of.  Prof.  J.  F.  James,  PS,  Apr. 
Old  World  Judged  by  the  New,  J.  D.  Phelan,  OM,  Apr. 


Pains  and  Penalties,  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  GM,  Apr. 

Parasites,  A.  T.  Ozzard,  Tim,  Dec. 

Parliamentary: 

Men  of  the  Salisbury  Parliament,  H.  AV.  Lucy,  fs'AR,  Apr. 

Limitations  of  Parliamentary  Government,  Black,  Apr. 
Parochial  Missions,  Rev.  G.  E.  Mason,  NH   Apr. 
Partisanship  in  Olden  Time,  Hon.  Horatio  King,  MAH,  Apr. 
Patent  System,  United  States,  James  Shepard,  NEM,  Apr. 
Patriotism  and  School  Education,  C.  M.  Waage,  OM,  Apr. 
Pauperism  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  NAR, 

Apr. 
Pensions,  National,  U.  M.  Ede,  CR,  Apr. 
Pensions,  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald,  Tin,  Apr. 
Persia: 

The  Persian  Army,  Lieut.  J.  J.  Brereton,  US,  Apr. 

What  the  World  Owes  to  the  Arts  of  Persia,  S.  G.  W.  Benja- 
min, Chaut,  Apr. 
Philosopher,  The  Moral,  and  the  Moral  Life,  Wm.  James,  IJE, 

Apr. 
Philosophy,  tendencies  in  German,  Arthur  Fairbanks,  NE,  Apr. 
Philosophy,  The  Future  of,  Geo.  Wm.  Winterburn,  A,  Apr. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence,  Prof.  Thorpe,  GAV,  Apr. 
Photography.    See  Contents  of  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 
Plato,  Life  and  Times  of,  A.  P.  Peabody,  DD.,  AR,  Apr. 
Plumptre,  Dean,  Dean  Spence,  GW,  Apr. 
Poetry  of  Alfred  Austin,  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  AR.  Apr. 
Point  Barrow,  Where  Ice  Never  Melts,  R.  G.  Butler,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Political  Boss  a  Power,  AVhy  '?  F.  I.  Vassault,  OM,  Apr. 
Political  Ideas  of  the  Puritans,  H  L.  Osgood,  PSQ,  Mar 
Political  Life,  College-bred  men  in.  Prof.  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon, 

NE,  Apr. 
Political  Sj'stem,  Our  New,  Mac,  Apr. 
Politics  in  Fiction,  Black,  Apr. 

Poor,  What  Can  We  Do  For  the.  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  F,  Apr. 
Poor    Law    Reform    Association,   An  English,    Sidney  Webb, 

QJEcon,  Apr. 
Porter,  Admiral  David  D. ,  Lieut.  F.  S.  Bassett,  US,  Apr. 
Prayer,  The  Function  of  Public,  Rev.  John  McGraw  Foster,  AR, 

Apr. 
Prehistoric  Man  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  G.  F.  Wright,  AM,  Apr. 
Prehistoric  Man,  Living  Types  of,  GGM,  Apr. 
Protection  Run  Mad,  Champion  Bissell,  BelM,  Apr. 
Psychology,  James'  Principles  of,  Mark  Baldwin,  EdR,  Apr. 
Psychology,  Innovation  and  Inertia  in  the  World  of.   Prof.  C. 

Lombroso,  Mon,  Apr. 
Popes,  Sepulchres  of,  Esq,  Mar. 
Population : 

Censuses  of  the  Century,  F.  B.  Harrison,  NatR,  Apr. 

The  Coming  Census.  Lad,  Apr. 

Population  of  Old  London,  Dr.  C.  Creighton  on.  Black,  Apr. 

A  Defective  Census,  R.  Q.  Mills,  F,  Apr. 
Poultry,  Artificial  Hatching,  A.  Lockhart,  GOP,  Apr. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Dr.  F.  W.  Belcher,  NH,  Apr. 
Profit  Sharing,  Rev.  J.  T.  Grey,  KO,  Apr. 
Puritans,  Political  Ideas  of,  H.  L.  Osgood,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Railways ; 

The  West  and  the  Railroads,  Sidney  Dillon,  MAR,  Apr. 

Railway  Passenger  Rates,  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  F,  Apr. 

Australian  Railways,  BTJ,  Mar. 

Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad,  W  J.  Gordon,  LH,  Apr. 

Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails,  FR,  Apr. 

Railroad  Problems  in  the  West,  A.  G.  Warner,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Range  Cattle,  5,000  Miles  with.  N.  Loring,  NC,  Apr. 
Ravenna  and  Her  Rulers,  E.  Edwardes,  Esq,  Mar. 
Reality,  Sensations  and  the  Elements  of.  Prof.  Ernst  Mach,  AR, 

Apr. 
Rearguard  of  the  Christian  Army,  G.  Mortimer,  WR,  Apr. 
Regents,  Church  University  Boai-d  of.  Dr.  E.  N.  Potter,  ChR,  Jan. 
Religion : 

Will  Morality  Survive  Religion  ?  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  F,  Apr. 

Religious  Element  in  Ethical  Codes,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  IJE,  Apr. 

Religion  and  Personal  Insight,  N.  Gribble,  NewR,  Apr. 
Rescue  Work,  Rev.  S.  H.  Hilliard,  ChR,  Jan. 
Revelation,  Inspiration  and  Authority,  A.  G.  Langley,  AR,  Apr. 
Revolution  in  Medicine.  As,  Feb. 

Rhodope  with  Prince  Ferdinand,  In,  J.  D.  Bourchier,  FR,  Apr. 
Right-handedness,  What  is,  Thomas  Dwight,  M.D.,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Rivers.  Flood-plains  of,  W.  J.  McGee.  F,  Apr. 
Robben  Island,  Leper  Settlement  on,  G.  S.  Fort,  EI,  Apr. 
Roumania,  Queen  Elizabeth  of,  SunH,  Apr. 
Rouinania,  The  Queen  of,  Agnes  Evan  Smith,  Esq,  Mar. 
Rusk,  J.  M.,  on  the  Duty  of  tlie  Hour,  NAR,  Apr. 
Salisbury  Parliament,  Men  of,  H.  W.  Lucy,  NAR,  Apr. 
Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  Empire,  Amelia  G.  Mason,  CM, 

Apr. 
Salvation  Army: 

Gen.  Booth's"  Tour  on  the  Continent,  AllW,  Apr. 

Music  in  Salvation  Army,  Capt.  Slater,  AllW,  Apr. 

"In  Darkest  England,"  D.  M.  Stevenson,  WR,  Apr. 
Sancroft,  Archbishop,  Chalice  of.  Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper,  NH,  Apr. 
Sardine  Factories  of  Kent,  CJ,  Apr. 
Sark,  C.  W.  Kennedy,  Long,  Apr. 

Savages,  Mutual  Aid  Among,  Prince  Krapotkin,  NC,  Apr. 
Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope  and  the  Republic,  CR,  Apr. 
Schleimann,  Personal  Recollections  of,  C.  K.  Tuckerman,  NEM, 

Apr. 
School-Book  Legislation,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  PSQ,  Mar. 
School,  Recollections  of  Round  Hill,  G.  E.  Ellis,  EdR,  Apr. 
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School,  Preventive  Work  and  a  Model,  M.  M.  G.  Dana,  LAH,  Apr. 
Science  and  a  Future  Life,  F.  W,  H.  Myers,  NC,  Apr. 
Scotland :        • 

Question  of  Small  Holdings,  A.  J.  Campbell,  Lad,  Apr. 

Scotch  Farm  Kitchen,  Alex.  Gordon,  GM,  Apr. 

Home  Rule,  H.  Gow,  Scots,  Apr. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Heroines  of,  Mac,  Apr. 
Sensations  and  the  Elements  of  Reality,  Prof.  Ernst  Mach,  Mon, 

Apr. 
Sentiency,  The  Growth  of,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  F,  Apr. 
Service,  The  Problem  of  Domestic,  F.  McLaughlin,  NatR,  Apr. 
Sherman,  Early  Days  of,  W.  C.  Little,  OM,  Apr. 
Ship-Steering,  R.  G.  M.  Browne,  US,  Apr. 
Slum  Mothers  and  Death-Clubs,  Dr.  E.  Berdoe,  NC,  Apr. 
Smith,  Defense  of  Captain  John,  Wm.  Wirt  Henry,  MAH,  Apr. 
Social  Equality,  Leslie  Stephen,  IJE,  Apr. 
Social  and    Economic  Legislation  of  the  U.  S.   in  1890,   W.  B. 

Shaw,   QJEeon,  Apr. 
Sofia  Revisited,  G.  S.  Lefevre,  CR,  Apr. 
Solomon  Islands,  Facts  about,  Hugo  Zoller,  GGM,  Apr. 
South  America,  Needed  Exploration  in,  C.  DeKalb,  GGM,  Apr. 
Spence,  Dean,  GT,  Apr. 
Stael,  Madame  de,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  F,  Apr. 
St.  Elias,  3Iount,   Two   Expeditions  to,   F.  Schwatka  and  I.  C. 

Russell,  CM,  Apr. 
St.  Giles's  Christian  Mission,  A  Glorious  Work,  SunM,  Apr. 
St.  Paul's,  Old,  Churchyard  of,  H.  W.  Brewer,  NH,  Apr. 
Street  Cleaning  in  Large  Cities,  Gen.  E.  Clark,  PS,  Apr. 
Suicide,   Civilization  and,  Wm.  Matthews,  NAR,  Apr. 
Suffrage,  Woman's,  A  Symposium,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Sugar,  Barbadoes  Experiments,  J.  B.  Harrison,  Tim,  Dec. 
Sun-Dials,  Rev.  T.  F.  Thistleton-Dyer,  NH,  Apr. 
Sun's  Heat  Radiation,  A  New  Theory,  W.  Goff,  NatR,  Apr. 
Superintendence,  Department  of,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  EdR,  Apr. 
Switzerland,  The  Referendum  in,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Tales,  Moral,  Clara  E.  Collet,  IJE,  Apr. 
Talleyrand  Memoirs,  Lord  Acton  on,  NC,  Apr. 
Taxation,  Crooked,  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  A,  Apr. 
Tennessee  Cove,  How  it  was  Named,  F.  M.  Stocking,  OM,  Apr. 
Terry,  Ellen,  Stray  Memoirs  by,  NewR,  Apr. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

Court  Theatre  of  Meiningen,  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  Harp,  Apr. 

Gibeonites  of  the  Stage,  C.  H.  Leppington,  NatR,  Apr. 

Elizabethan  Di'ama  and  Victorian  Novel,  T.   D.   Robb,  Lipp, 
Apr. 

The  Japanese  Theatre,  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  Cos,  Apr. 
Theocritus,  Second  Idjdl  of,  J.  A.  Symonds,  FR,  Apr. 
Theology  at  King's  College,  Prof.  Momerie,  CR,  Apr. 
Tolstoi,  Count  L.,  on  Church  and  State,  FR,  Apr. 
Trades-Unionism  and  Utopia,  W.  H.  Mallock,  F,  Apr. 


Tramps  and  their  Ways,  GM,  Apr. 
Touring  Clubs,  CJ,  Apr. 
Trinidad  Island  and  Its  Treasure,  CJ,  Apr. 
Truth,  The  Criterion  of,  Mon,  Jan. 
Tudor,  Mary,  Sarah  Tytler,  GOP,  Apr. 
United  States: 

The  President's  Office  and  Home,  G.  G.  Bain,  Cos,  Apr. 

Pauperism  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  T.  Ely,  NAR,  Apr. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  Erastus  Wiman,  CR,  Apr. 
University  vs.  Counting-House,  Henry  Clews,  BelM,  Apr. 
University  of  France,  W.  L.  Montague,  NEM.  Apr. 
Villages,   What  Can  be  Done  for  Them?    A.  H.  D.  Ackland, 

NewR,  Apr. 
Vinland  and  Norumbega,  Where  are,  Alice  L.  Clark,  NEM,  Apr. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  W.  J.  Stillman,  CM,  Apr. 
Virginia  Mines  and  American   Rails,  Duke  of   Marlborough, 

FR,  Apr. 
Volunteers,  Suggestions  for  Improvement,  USM,  Apr. 
Wales : 

Disestablishment,  G.  O.  Morgan,  NC,  Apr. 

Church  and  Dissent,  Rev.  T.  L.  Williams,  NatR,  Apr. 
Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great,  M.  D.   Conway,  CM,  Apr. 
Wealth  and  Its  Obligations,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  NAR,  Apr, 
Wealth  Concept,  The,  Chas.  A.  Tuttle,  AAPS,  Apr. 
Wesley,  John,  Dr.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  SunM,  Apr. 
Wessex  Folk,  II. ,  Thomas  Hardy,  Harp,  Apr. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Miss  Bradley,  NC,  Apr. 
Whitman,  Walt,  His  Defects  and  Beauties,  W.  O'L.  Curtis,  M, 

Apr. 
Wimbourne,  Dr.  A.  J.  H.  Crespi,  GM.  Apr. 
Wisconsin,  The  State  of,  Hon.  W.  F.  Vilas,  Harp,  Apr. 
Women  and  Women's  Work : 

Woman's  Suffrage,  a  Symposium,  Chaut,  Apr. 

Saleswomen    and    Domestic  Service,   Mary   G.   Humphreys, 
Chaut,  Apr. 

How  Marriage  Affects  a  Woman's  Wages,  Lelia  R.  Sawtelle, 
Chaut,  Apr. 

Married  Women  in  Fiction,  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  NAR,  Apr. 

Young  Women  as  Journalists,  G.  O.  Pike,  GOP,  Apr. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  American  Church,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Twing, 
ChR,  Apr. 

Emancipation  of  Seamstresses,  Anne  Beale,  GOP,  Apr. 

Woman  and  Negro  Suffrage,  Ellen  B.  Dietrick,  WR,  Apr. 

Girlhood  in  Italy,  Fanny  Z.  Salzaro,  EI,  Apr. 

Noble  Work  Done  by  Noble  Women,  Countess  of  Meath,  GT, 
Apr. 
Writing  English.  Talks  on.  Prof.  Wm.  Minto,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Wood-Carving  for  Boys.  Fred.  Miller,  BOP,  Apr. 
Yachting,  Model,  in  1890  and  1891,  BOP,  Apr. 
Zoologist,  A,  Among  the  Idealists,  E.  Chamier,  WR,  Apr. 


THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 

The  June  number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  will  contain  as  its  character  sketch  for  the  month  a  notable 
article  upon  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  This  article  has  been  prepared  in  Rome  for  The  Review  by  an  Italian 
journalist  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  knowledge  of  affairs  at  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  domestic  life  and  official 
methods  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  both  accurate  and  intimate.  The  sketch  will  have  a  very  peculiar 
timeliness  in  that  it  will  give  an  exposition  of  the  views  and  policies  of  the  Vatican  regarding  the  foremost  questions 
of  the  day. 

The  various  departments  of  The  Review  will  be  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  magazine  to  adhere.  Among  other  special  features,  there  will  be  an  article  showing  the  progress  of  Ballot 
Reform  in  the  United  States,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  various  State  Legislatures  in  the 
current  year  in  further  adoption  of  the  Australian  system. 
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In  Clubs  of  five,  $io.oo  and  ONE  copy  free  ;  which  is  six  copies  for  $io.oo. 

In  Clubs  of  nine,  $i8.oo  and  TWO  copies  free,  which  is  eleven  copies  for  $i8.oo  ;  or,  this  Club  might  be 
secured  on  the  basis  of  ten  subscribers  at  $i.8o  each,  and  one  copy  free. 
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NEW  ENGLAiND  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

ORGANIZATION. 

This  Company  began  business  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  February,  1876,  and  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  statutes  of  that  State  in  September,  1882. 
OFFICES. 

Its  offices  are  at  160  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  The  principal  agencies  are  The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  1340  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Messrs.  Townsend,  Whelen  &  Company,  309  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  There  is  also  an 
agency  in  Edinburgh  and  arrangements  are  nearly  completed  for  an  agency  in  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  are  G.  W.  Marquardt,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Marquardt  &  Sons,  Wholesale  Jewelry  Dealers, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  John  Wyman.  Esq.,  Retired  Dry  Goods  Merchant,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  W.  W.  Witmer, 
Vice-President  of  the  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  E.  D.  Samson,  Esq,  Attorney  of  the  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  ;  E.  E.  Savage,  Esq.,  President  Provident  Trust  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska  ;  Henry  Whelen, 
Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Townsend,  Whelen  &  Co.,  Bankers,  309  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Frank  K.  Hippie,  Esq., 
President  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Richard  B.  Ferris,  Esq  ,  Vice-President  Bank  of  New 
York,  N.  B.  A.,  New  York ;  W.  F.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  160  Broadway, 
New  York;  D.  O.  Eshbaugh,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Company,  160  Broadway,  New  York. 
CAPITAL. 

When  the  business  began  it  was  conducted  as  an  agency  and  little  capital  was  needed.     More  capital 
has  been  put  in  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  business.     The  capital  is  now 
$710,000,  and  the  accumulations  in  addition  to  capital  about  $100,000. 
BUSINESS. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  invested  from  time  to  time  in  mortgages  which  are  first  liens  upon  real 
estate  in  Iowa,  Western  Missouri,  and  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  taking  of  these  mortgages  and 
the  sale  of  them  and  of  debentures  based  upon  them,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  choice  municipal  bonds, 
is  the  business  of  the  Company. 

BANKING  CONNECTIONS. 

These  are  :  The  Bank  of  New  York  (National  Banking  Association)  and  The  Chemical  National  Bank, 
both  of  New  York ;  Messrs.  Townsend,  Whelen  &  Company  and  The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  of 
Philadelphia ;  The  Des  Moines  Savings  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  and  The  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City.     Also  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Limited,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

EARNINGS. 

Dividends  of  2.%  each  quarter  or  8^  per  annum  have  been  paid  since  incorporation,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  earnings  has  been  capitalized. 

PATRONS. 

They  number  between  two  and  three  thousand,  and  among  them  are  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
servatively managed  Insurance  and  Trust  Companies,  Savings  Banks,  Universities,  Colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  and  benevolence,  and  many  guardians  and  trustees  of  estates,  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  financiers  of  the  country. 

GROWTH. 

The  volume  of  the  business  has  steadily  increased  from  the  beginning.  Up  to  January,  1891,  the  invest- 
ments of  the  Company  for  its  patrons  aggregated  $16,000,000.  It  had  collected  and  returned  to  investors 
$6,459,831  of  principal  and  about  $3,200,000  of  interest,  leaving  $9,666,370  of  mortgages  outstanding. 

RULES. 

Lend  only  in  localities  where  a  diversity  of  crops  is  raised.  Lend  only  in  localities  where  the  success  of 
farming  is  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Lend  only  on  property  of  good  character  and  surroundings  with  per- 
fect title.  Lend  only  to  thrifty,  prosperous  borrowers.  Lend  only  on  property  which  has  been  examined  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Company  or  by  some  competent  man  who  gets  precisely  the  same  pay  whether  the 
loan  is  made  or  declined.  Limit  the  business  done  to  such  proportions  that  the  officers 
can  oversee  and  supervise  every  bit  of  it. 
SECURITIES. 

The  Company  offers  three  kinds, 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  covering  improved  farms  or  city  property  in  the  localities  mentioned.  These 
range  in  amount  from  $200  to  $50,000,  and  run  from  five  to  ten  years.  They  bear  interest  at  6j?,  payable 
semi-annually  by  coupon  at  the  Company's  office,  160  Broadway,  New  York. 

DEBENTURES. — These  are  a  5-10  bond  bearing  6^  interest,  payable  semi-annually  at  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  N.  B.  A.  They  are  issued  in  series  of  $100,000  Each  series  is  secured  by  mortgages  of  the 
same  character  as  those  offered  for  sale,  amounting  to  $102,000,  deposited  with  the  Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust 
Compariy  of  New  York  City  as  Trustee. 

MUNICIPAL    BONDS. — These  are  usually  issued  to  build  school-houses,  bridges,  court-houses,  etc., 
and  bear  from  4^  to  5^^.     No  bonds  are  bought  or  sold  the  legality  of  which  has  not  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  the  Company's  counsel. 
HOW  OBTAINED. 

The  securities  of  the  Company  and  full  information  respecting  them  may  be  obtained  at  its  office,  160 
Broadway,  or  through  any  of  the  Company's  bankers  or  agents.' 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  V/ORLD. 


A  Great 
Object 
Lesson. 


The  New  Orleans  incident  has  continued 
to  hold  the  public  attention  as  the  central 
theme  of  the  year ;  and  it  bids  fair  to 
have  proven  itself  the  most  significant  and  fruitful 
event,  as  an  object  lesson,  that  has  for  a  long  time 
affected  the  real  life  of  the  American  people.  Out  of 
it  is  emerging  a  revival  of  Americanism.  The 
blinded  eyes  of  millions  of  American  citizens  are 
suddenly  opening  to  a  perception  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  a  further  encouragement  of  undesirable 
immigration.  If  America  owes  anything  to  the 
world,  it  owes  first  of  all  the  duty  of  preserving  at 
their  highest  and  best  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  American  society  and^overnment.  Yet  we  have 
been  not  only  allowing,  but  even  actively  stimu- 
lating, by  free  gifts  of  our  public  lands  and  by  vari- 
ous other  means,  the  influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  of  alien  races  and  strange  languages,  and 
have  been  giving  the  privileges  of  full  citizenship  to 
these  people,  regardless  of  all  questions  as  to  their 
fitness.  So  little  value  have  we  seemed  to  set  upon 
American  citizenship,  in  giving  away  its  privileges, 
that  the  new-comers  themselves  have  received  the 
investiture  with  careless  indifference.  In  many 
States,  all  that  is  required  of  an  immigrant  is  a  few 
months'  residence  and  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  naturalized  citizen.  In  Mi^  nesota,  for  ex- 
ample, the  period  is  only  four  months.  A  company 
of  Czech,  or  Polish,  or  Italian  pauper  laborers,  abso- 
lutely illiterate  and  of  undesirable  morals,  may 
leave  their  native  country  in  midsummer  and  arrive 
in  Minnesota  in  time  to  participate  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections  for  local,  State,  and  Federal  officers.  In 
various  States  the  period  of  residence  is  six  months 
— two  months  longer  than  in  Minnesota.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  scandalous  cheapness  at  which 
our  citizenship  is  held,  let  it  be  said  that  these  new- 
comers in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances  never 
take  the  trouble  to  complete  their  naturalization  by 
obtaining  their  • '  second  papers  ' '  at  the  end  of  the 
requisite  five  years'  term  of  residence.  Having  once 
declared  their  intention,  they  are  permitted  to  act  as 
citizens  and  there  the  process  rests.     It  is  time  that 


American  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  foreign- 
ers only  as  a  proud  distinction  in  cases  of  approved 
merit.  The  test  should  include  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  our  political  system  ;  a  good  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language ;  an  industrial  standing  well  removed 
from  pauperism,  and  a  record,  antecedent  and  pres- 
ent, that  is  wholly  free  from  criminal  stain.  The 
several  States  should  decline  henceforth  to  admit 
foreigners  to  political  privileges  until  they  have 
completed  their  naturalization  as  American  citizens. 
It  is  a  shameful  scandal  that  any  of  the  New  Orleans 
Mafiates  had  been  admitted  to  American  citizenship  ; 
but  it  is  even  more  scandalous  and  shameful  that 
there  should  have  been  so  great  uncertainty  as  to 
which  were  citizens  and  which  were  not.  In  olden 
times  it  was  no  light  thing  to  be  allowed  to  call 
one's-self  a  Roman  citizen.  The  American  people 
are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  putting  a  value  on 
American  citizenship.  We  have  just  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  numerous  Italian-born  residents  who,  in 
spite  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
have  been  making  treasonable  appeals  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy  to  tu.ke  measures  against  their  adopted 
country.  They  remain  Italians  in  spirit,  language, 
and  sympathy.  Some  definite  and  comparatively 
stringent  check  should  be  j^laced  upon  immigration, 
and  the  naturalization  laws  and  methods  especially 
should  undergo  complete  reconstruction. 

Federal  These  domestic  aspects  and  lessons  of  the 
Juris-  New  Orleans  incident  are  the  serious  and 
'^  'oi-  engrossing  ones.  The  diplomatic  aspect 
has  been  of  minor  consequence.  The  whole  world 
knows  that  Italy  had  no  grievance,  and  that  the  pre- 
tended concern  of  Signor  Rudin.i  was  affectation  and 
fustian,  for  purposes  of  local  Italian  politics.  Never- 
theless, there  is,  in  principle  and  form,  a  question  of 
theoretical  international  law  involved.  Professor 
Bryce,  M.  P. ,  an  Englishman  who  understands  the 
American  federal  system  perfectly,  has  this  month 
ably  discussed  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation.  He 
is  wholly  right  in  maintaining  that  Congress  should 
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extend  to  the  Federal  courts  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  cases  involving  rights  and  immunities  accorded  to 
foreigners  under  the  terms  of  treaties.  In  cases  of 
the  failure  of  justice  in  the  local  State  tribunals,  a 
foreign  power  might  have  a  casus  belli  against  the 
United  States.  Thus  Italy  might  now  deem  herself 
aggrieved  by  the  report  of  the  New  Orleans  grand 
jury,  which  declines  to  indict  any  of  the  well-known 
participants  in  the  mob  that  assassinated  the  Italian 
prisoners. 


PROFESSOR  JAMES   BRYCE,    M.P. 

Another  ^^^-^  ^^^  great  coast  line,  its  numerous 
Object  harbors,  its  series  of  incomparably  rich, 
esson.  pi-osperous,  and  populous  sea- board  cities, 
its  great  ocean  commerce,  and  its  inevitably  extend- 
ing foreign  relations,  the  United  States  so  urgently 
needs  a  modern  navy  that  the  fact  would  hardly 
seem  to  require  concrete  illustration  before  gaining 
common  acceptance.  Yet  public  opinion  was  only 
half-formed  on  that  subject  when  the  manner  and 
tone  of  the  Italian  Government,  suggesting  a  remote 
possibility  of  war,  led  to  a  sharp  exposure  of  our 
naval  inefficiency,  and  to  an  almost  universal  ap- 
proval of  the  Government's  policy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ample  fleet  of  American  war-ships.  But, 
this  Italian  object-lesson  has  been  quickly  followed 
by  a  still  more  convincing  one.  One  or  both  of  the 
warring  factions  of  an  ensanguined  South  American 
republic  have  been  attempting  to  violate  the  neutral- 
ity of  this  country  by  using  it  as  a  base  of  military 


and  naval  supplies.  As  these  lines  are  written,  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  American  navy  are  scouring 
the  Pacific  coast,  north  and  south,  in  search  of  the 
Chilian  transport  steamer,  Itata,  which  has  escaped 
from  San  Diego  with  a  United  States  marshal 
on  board.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Chili  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  a  naval  power  of  formidable 
strength,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
past  it  has  taken  advantage  of  our  lack  of  war -ships 
to  treat  our  Government  w4th  marked  discourtesy. 
It  happens  that  the  Itata,  like  nearly  all  the  other 
vessels  of  the  Chilian  navy,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  party,  the  so-called  insurgents.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Balmaceda's  party 
would  have  scrupled  either  to  iise  this  country  as  a 
base  of  supplies,  or  to  disregard  the  formal  detention 
of  the  vessel  by  sailing  off  with  a  United  States 
deputy  marshal.  Yet  both  parties  are  fairly  entitled 
to  regard  themselves  as  possessed  of  the  international 
rights  commonly  accorded  to  belligerents.  And  the 
use  of  this  country  as  a  base  of  supplies,  together 
with  the  escape  of  a  vessel  that  has  been  shown  to 
have  violated  the  neutrality  laws, renders  the  United 
States  liable,  to  the  aggrieved  belligerent  who  may 
suffer  thereby,  to  the  extent  of  heavy  damages.  The 
$20, 000, 000  that  England  was  obliged  to  pay  us  as 
compensation  for  having  allowed  the  Alabama  to  be 
fitted  out  in  her  waters,  is  a  reminder  that  we  are 
bound  to  exercise  effective  diligence  to  prevent  a 
similar  use  of  our  ports.  But  we  cannot  exercise 
the  effective  diligence  that  we  owe,  unless  we  have 
a  navy.  It  is  as  a  safeguard  of  peace  and  an  ad- 
junct of  a  policy  of  commercial  expansion  and  most 
neighborly  international  relations,  that  the  United 
States  needs  a  navy  of  numerous  and  swift  modern 
ships. 

Civil  Strife  '^^^^  ^^^^  interest  in  South  American 
in  affairs  begins  to  make  us  reflect  in  the 
'  '■  United  States  how  densely  ignorant  we 
have  long  been  of  our  neighbors  and  of  all  their  ways 
and  works.  Within  the  compass  of  two  decades,  the 
male  population  of  two  or  three  South  American  re- 
publics has  been  well-nigh  exterminated  in  fierce 
Avarfare  ;  but  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
known  little  and  seemingly  cared  little  about  it  all. 
The  war  in  Chili  had  scarcel}'  seized  the  attention  of 
ovu-  public  until  the  Itata  incident  occurred.  And 
even  now,  after  that  war  has  been  raging  for  five 
months,  very  few  people  seem  to  poisess  a  clear  idea 
of  its  causes  and  significance. 

The  Chilian  president  is  elected  for  five  years  and 
is  not  eligible  for  a  second  term.  Jose  Manuel  Balma- 
ceda  came  into  the  office  in  1886,  his  election  being 
a  triumph  for  the  popular  party  as  against  the  old 
aristocratic  families  who  had  long  held  most  of  the 
property  of  Chili  and  had  managed  to  keep  political 
power  in  their  hands  as  a  sort  of  oligarchy.  The 
successful  war  against  Peru  some  years  ago  had  the 
effect  to  develop  strength  in  the  common  people  ;  and 
Balmaceda    came    forward    as    the    leader    of    the 

' '  masses  ' '    against    the    ' '  classes. ' '       Through  his 
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majority  in  the  new  Congress  he  was  enabled  to  pass 
a  number  of  important  measures  aimed  against  the 
power  and  pretensions  of  the  Church  and  the  aristoc- 
racy. Among  these  were  the  Civil  Marriage  and 
Cemeteries  Secularization  bills  ;  and  other  measures 
deprived  his  political  opponents  of  many  civil  offices 
they  had  long  monopolized.  Balmaceda's  some- 
what arbitrary  course  eventually  resulted  in  the 
formation,  through  a  coalition  of  groups,  of  a  major- 
ity in  Congress  against  his  administration.  The 
constitution  of  Chili  gives  to  therPresident  the  power 
to  name  his  own  cabinet  ministers  and  to  fill  places  in 
the  civil  service.  The  Congressional  majority  at- 
tempted to  coerce  him  by  refusing  to  vote  appropria- 
tions to  carry  on  the  government  unless  he  should 
appoint  a  ministry  to  their  entire  liking.  In  short, 
tliey  held  to  the  English  Parliamentary  idea  of  an 
executive  government  dominated  by  the  majority  in 
the  legislative  body,  while  Balmaceda  adhered  firmly 
to  the  Chilian  constitution,  which,  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  provides  for  the  independence  of  the 
executive  department.  Doubtless  in  the  political 
struggle  that  ensued,  each  party  went  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  constitutional  authority.  Balmaceda 
held  his  ground,  however,  dissolved  Congress,  and 
assumed  something  like  dictatorial  power ;  and  on 
January  1  his  opponents,  comprising  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives,  met  and  passed  a 
vote  declaring  him  deposed  for  violating  the  con- 
stitution. This,  of  course,  was  a  purely  revolutionary 
proceeding. 


BENJAMIN   F.    TRACY,    SECRETARY   OF   THE   NAVY. 
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The  War  "^^^^  Congressional  manifesto  led  to  the  re- 
and        volt  of  most  of  the  naval  officers  from  the 

s  rogress.  g^lmaceda  Government,  and  the  rebellion 
became  war  by  the  acts  of  the  public  vessels  that  lay 
in  the  harbor  at  Valparaiso.  The  insurgents  were 
composed  of  the  aristocratic  families,  supported  by 
the  Church  and  aided  in  many  w^ays  by  the  British 
residents.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  together 
with  the  most  of  the  army,  adhered  to  Balmaceda. 
The  insurgents  could  establish  no  footing  at  Val- 
paraiso or  Santiago,  and  they  had  the  wisdom  to  go 
north  and  secure  possession  of  the  nitrate  fields  that 
Chili  has  conquered  from  Peru,  making  Iquique 
their  base  of  operations.  The  product  of  the  nitrate 
beds  has  kept  them  in  funds.  Chili  being  a  country 
of  only  four  or  five  million  people — a  narrow,  elon- 
gated strip  of  sea  coast — the  insurgents  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  holding  most  of  the  navy  and 
in  obtaining  the  nitrate  fields,  which  are  the  richest 
resource  of  the  country.  There  has  been  hard  fight- 
ing in  the  north,  with  the  advantage  thus  far  quite 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  who  have  estab- 
blished  themselves  in  Iquique,  Pisaqua,  and  Auto- 
fagasta.  Their  good  fortune  has,  however,  been  in- 
terrupted with  one  sharp  reverse.  Balmaceda's  navy 
is  limited  mainly  to  tugs  and  torpedo  boats.  In 
April  the  torpedo  boats  had  a  terrible  revenge.  Af- 
ter considerable  fencing  they  succeeded  in  sinking 
the    Blanco  Encelada   with  a  Whitehead  torpedo. 
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the  European  family  ;  but  it  owes  a  duty  that  should 
not  be  ignored  towards  various  other  portions  of  the 
world.  Thus,  the  United  States  is  clearly  under 
moral  obligations  to  accede  to  the  Brussels  agreement 
and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  to  pro- 
tect Central  Africa  from  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade 
and  of  the  importation  of  fire-arms  and  spirits.  This 
country  stands  in  such  relations  towards  Japan  that 
its  best  offices  should  always  be  lent  for  the  relief  of 
that  progressive  nation  from  the  unfriendly  diplo- 
macy of  Europe.  Towards  Corea  and  China,  also, 
our  Government  has  neighborly  and  friendly  duties 
to  perform.  In  spite  of  inevitable  disputes  and  dif- 
ferences, the  relations  of  this  country  to  Great 
Britain  grow  constantly  more  intimate  and  impor- 
tant ;  and  it  becomes  continually  more  urgent  that 
our  diplomacy  should  be  of  such  broad  and  concilia- 
tory kind  as  to  find  right  and  satisfactory  solutions 
for  these  Anglo-American  questions.  Furthermore, 
with  South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  island  communities  of  the  West  Indies  our  rela- 
tions are  henceforth  to  be  closer  than  ever  before ; 
and  Western  Hemisphere  afi'airs  must  engage  a  states- 
manlike and  far-sighted  American  diplomacy.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  the  calm  and  firm  administration 
of  our  foreign  affairs  under  Mr.  Blaine's  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  and  still  more  pleasant  to  note  the 
patriotic  spirit  in  which,  regardless  of  party,  his 
efforts  are  commended.     In  other  countries,  it  is  al- 
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The  ironclad  was  blown  up,  and  almost  all  her  crew 
went  down  with  her.  The  ironclad  and  the  torpedo 
boat  were  both  built  in  Great  Britain.  Englishmen 
made  the  torpedo,  English  officers  and  engineers 
were  engaged  in  both  squadrons,  and  an  English  ad- 
miral hovered  around  the  combatants  with  an  English 
fleet,  rescuing  as  many  victims  as  possible  from  a 
watery  grave. 

Balmaceda's  army  is  probably  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  large  as  that  of  his  opponents  ;  but  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  desert  lie  between  his  strongholds 
in  Central  Chili  and  the  portions  of  the  country  that 
the  insurgents  hold.  And  with  the  navy  for  their 
fighting  operations  and  the  nitrates  to  pay  the  bills, 
they  have  much  the  best  of  the  situation.  Balmaceda's 
great  lack  is  money.  He  is  having  new  ships  finished 
in  Europe  ;  but  how  to  pay  for  them  is  his  problem. 
Meanwhile  his  term  of  office  will  soon  expire,  and  a 
final  crisis  of  some  kind  is  probably  near  at  hand. 
He  has  desired  an  arbitration  of  the  questions  at 
issue  by  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  France.  The 
war  can  but  result  in  the  weakening  and  impoverish- 
rnent  of  a  state  which  had  seemed  the  most  progres- 
sive— as  it  had  grown  the  most  arrogant — of  all  the 
southern  republics. 

This  country  begins  to  admit,   of  neces- 

affairs  of   the  planet  at  large.     It  may 
well  keep  itself  aloof  from  the  internal  discords  of 
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ways  customary  for  all  parties  to  treat  with  respect 
their  own  foreign  office  in  its  attempts  to  uphold  na- 
tional interests.  It  has  not  commonly  been  so  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  an  im- 
provement in  this  respect.  Quite  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  Behring  Sea  cjuestion,  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant and  praiseworthy  that  so  learned  and  influ- 
ential a  Democrat  as  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  lately 
American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  should 
come  more  ably  than  any  other  man  to  the  defense  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  position  ;  and  it  is  also  a  mark  of  chiv- 
alry and  patriotism  in  American  politics  that  Mr. 
Bayard,  wh;)  preceded  Mr.  Blaine  as  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Secretary  of  State,  should  publicly  and  cordially 
support  Mr.  Blaine's  policy  in  the  Italian  discussion. 

J,  Even  more  conspicuously  has  this  higher 

President's  tone  of  American  patriotism  and  this  wel 
°"'''  come  abatement  of  party  rancor  been  man 
ifested  at  every  point  in  the  President's  prolonged 
I  and  remarkable  tour  through  the  South  and  far  West. 
To  deny  the  great  public  utility  of  this  tour  would  be 
to  lack  both  perception  and  imagination.  President 
Harrison's  brilliant  and  felicitous  speeches  have  won 
universal  praise,  and  his  thoroughly  cordial  recep- 
tion by  political  opponents  has  so  stimulated  senti- 
ments of  mutual  respect  and  of  generous  forbearance 
tlmt  something  like  an  era  of  universal  good-feeling 
has  dawned,  at  least  for  the  moment.  In  the  White 
House  the  President  is  not,  according  to  convention- 
alities, wholly  free  to  disclose  frankly  from  day  to 
day  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  his  views  upon 
questions  of  national  policy.  The  tour  has  given  him 
opportunity  to  talk,  over  the  heads  of  his  local  au- 
diences, to  the  whole  people  ;  and  he  has  at  Galveston, 
San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere,  expressed  deferentially 
but  unmistakably  his  convictions  regarding  numer- 
ous subjects  relating  chiefly  to  the  development  of 
American  industries,  commerce,  shipping,  and  for- 
eign intercourse.  The  speeches  have  evidently  in- 
fluenced public  opinion. 

Red  rocitu  ^^^^  Administration's  reciprocity  policy 
with  continues  to  show  signs  of  large  practical 
^"'"'  results.  There  has  been  announced  the 
practical  completion  of  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Madrid 
between  Mr.  Foster  and  the  Spanish  ministry  for  the 
promotion  of  our  trade  with  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  The  policy  of  Spain  has  been 
that  of  the  largest  possible  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
her  colonies,  and  the  United  States  has  been  buying 
the  Cuban  sugar  crop  in  the  face  of  tlie  most  oppres- 
sive discriminating  duties  against  our  flour  and  other 
products  needed  in  the  Vv^est  Indies.  The  precise 
measure  of  the  concessions  Spain  now  agrees  to 
make  is  not  as  yet  officially  and  fully  disclosed  ;  but 
it  is  known  that  great  advantages  for  American  trade 
have  been  gained.  And  not  only  will  the  Cubans  be 
benefited  but  Spain  will  also  indirectly  be  the  richer 
for  this  recognition  of  the  needs  of  her  colonies. 

Spain  has  been  fortunate  in  having  at  the  helm  a 
statesman  who  holds  so  firmlv  the  confidence  of  the 


people  that  concessions  which  would  hardly  have 
been  tolerated  if  another  had  proposed  them  will  be 
accepted  upon  his  assurance  that  they  are  necessary. 
Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo  himself  has  negotiated 
the  new  treaty,  which  in  exchange  for  the  continued 
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free  admission  to  the  United  States  or  sugars,  molas- 
ses, coffee,  and  hides,  will  admit  free  to  the  Antilles 
a  great  number  of  our  raw  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, and  will  greatly  reduce  the  present  high  duties 
on  our  cereals  and  flour. 

Neiu-comers  "^^^^^  ^^  census  year  with  most  of  the  world. 
into  Every  week  brings  us  some  fresh  statistical 
^'^  '  result  arrived  at  by  the  enumerators  of  the 
census  of  the  United  States.  On  the  night  of  April 
5th,  the  census  was  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  will  result  in  an  estimated  total  of  39, 700, 000,  or 
more  than  three  millions  increase.  The  returns  of 
Austria- Hungary,  published  last  month,  give  the 
population  as  41,171,190,  excluding  Bosnia,  an  in- 
crease in  ten  years  of  2,250,000.  The  census  of  Ger- 
many, taken  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  now  known  to 
have  discovered  an  increase  in  five  years  of  2, 565, 096 
people,  making  a  present  grand  total  of  49, 120, 800,  as 
against  41,058,792  twenty  years  ago,  and  45,234,061 
ten  years  ago.  The  new  Fi-ench  census  is  not  ex- 
pected to  show  much  gain,  yet  even  France  will  have 
at  least  a  million  more  mouths  to  feed  than  ten  years 
ago.  Russia's  quinquennial  enumeration  will  not 
occur  until  next  year  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  gain  of  more  than  10,000,000  in  the  half  decade 
from  1882  to  1887  will  be  equaled  by  the  gain  from 
1887  to  1892  ;  so  that  we  may  estimate  20, 000, 000 
new-comers  for  the  Czar's  dominions.  Italy's  census 
will  be  taken  on  the  last  day  of  this  year,  and  it  is 
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estimated  that,  in  spite  of  heavy  emigration,  there 
will  be  a  net  total  increase  of  fully  3, 000, 000  over  the 
enumeration  of  1881.  There  are  enumerations  that 
might  be  noted,  also,  in  various  other  smaller  coun- 
tries. As  for  parts  of  Asia,  it  is  reported  that  in 
Lower  Bengal  the  total  has  risen  from  69^  to  74  mill- 
ions, and  in  Lower  Burmah  from  3, 730, 000  to  4, 430, 000, 
the  increase  respectively  being  4, 500, 000  and  700, 000, 
the  smaller  total  representing  a  rise  of  nearly  19  per 
cent.  India  has  grown  from  255, 000, 000  to  285,  COO,  - 
000.  The  decade's  new-comers  on  this  planet  recently 
counted  or  about  to  be  counted,  make  up  a  population 
of  a  very  respectable  state — English,  3, 000, 000  ;  Ger- 
man, 4,000,000  ;  Austro-Hungarian,  3,250,000  ;  Amer- 
ican, 12,000,000  ;  French,  1,000,000  ;  Russian,  20,000, 


000  ;  Italian,  3, 000, 000  ;  Indian,  30, 000, 000.  Here  in 
eight  countries  we  have  an  addition  of  76,000,000 
in  the  last  ten  years,  with  more  to  follow. 

The  figures  bewilder  one.  At  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  estimated  population  of  England  was  but  2, 150,  - 
000.  Since  1871,  the  new-comers  in  England  and 
Wales  exceed  the  entire  population  of  the  nation 
when  it  colonized  America,  crushed  the  Armada, 
shore  off  the  head  of  Charles  the  First,  and  estab- 
lished the  liberties  of  England.  The  whole  population 
of  England  upon  which  Marlborough  had  to  depend  for 
the  soldiers  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  was  only  six 
millions,  a  little  more  than  the  present  population  of 
Greater  London,  and  less  than  the  roll-call  of  the  new- 
comers of  the  last  twenty  years.  But  among  the  four 
millions  of  Elizabeth's  time  there  was  a  Shakespeare  ; 
among  the  five  millions  who  were  subjects  of  the 
Stuarts  there  was  a  Cromwell.  Among  the  six  mill- 
ions who  have  been  added  to  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  since  1871,  is  there  any  one  worth 
counting  ?  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say.  Certain  it  is 
tliat  if  there  is,  it  is  the  one  or  the  two  who  are  at 
present  lost  in  the  indistinguishable  millions,  who 
will  be  remembered.  But  the  enumeration  of  these 
diamonds  of  the  human  mine  is  task  for  which  even 
Sir  Brydges  Henniker  is  unequal. 

Westward  '^^^®  shifting  currents  of  population  may 
and  be  studied  to  much  purpose.  European 
i/'<^«''  ■  enumerations  show  the  steady  drift  of 
country  people  to  the  towns,  and  so  does  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  map  which  indicates  the' 
regions  in  America  where  population  has  actually 
declined  in  the  decade,  is  significant  of  great  changes 
in  the  methods  and  character  of  rural  industry.  It 
is  matter  of  interest,  also,  to  note  from  decade  to  de- 
cade the  persistence  with  which  the  center  of  popu- 
lation adheres,  in  its  westward  march,  to  the  39th 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  has  now  reached  Greensburg, 
Indiana,  and  the  Chicago  Herald  has  built  there  a 
monument  to  mark  the  western  progress  of  our  ' '  star 
of  empire. ' ' 


Is  English 
To  Be 


To  those  who  take  an  extended  view  of  the 
world  and  the  destinies  of  its  d\vellers,  the 
Our  Speech  ?  qy^^gtions  which  perturb  the  minds  of  poli- 
ticians are  trivial  compared  with  the  immense  prob- 
lem created  by  the  massacre  of  the  Italian  Mafiates 
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in  New  Orleans.  That  question  is  not,  as  some  im- 
agine, whether  or  not  a  diplomatic  rupture  will 
develop  into  an  international  breach  ;  nor  is  it  the 
much  more  important  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  central  government  for  the  enforcement  of 
treaty  obligations  in  the  federated  States.  These 
issues  are  on  the  surface.  They  relate  to  the  mere 
mechanism,  and  therefore  to  the  artificialities  of 
politics.  The  real  question  which  underlies  is  far 
more  solid  and  far  more  serious.  That  question  is, 
whether  the  United  States  of  America  is  or  is  not  to 
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The  shaded  areas  denote  the  places  where  population  has  diminished 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

be  an  integral  portion  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
To  most  of  our  readers,  the  question  will  seem  almost 
as  absurd  as  if  it  were  to  be  asked  whether  the  men 
of  Kent  were  still  speaking  English.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, the  question  is  not  by  any  means  nonsensical. 
It  is  serious,  and  it  is  becoming  urgent.  The  real 
significance  of  the  Mafia  incident  lies  in  the  kind  of 
bull's-eye  lantern  which  it  has  turned  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  Americans  are  being  Europeanized. 


One  Lan-     "^^^^  i^  ^  vital  matter  for  the  future  of  the 

guage,        United 

ne   a  ion.  gj.gg^^  unifier  of  peoples.     Language  is  the 


States. 


Language   is    the    one 
?oples.     La 
simplest  and  most  conspicuous  indication  of  nation- 


ality. The  American  commonwealth  is  possible 
chiefly  because  its  citizens  speak  one  tongue.  Should 
the  day  ever  dawn  when  the  American  people  are 
smitten  with  the  plague  of  Bal)el,  not  all  the  bloody 
cement  of  the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  will 
save  the  Union  from  disintegration.  The  tongues  of 
Europe  will  reproduce  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Old  World  in  the  New.  Hence,  it  might  be  logically 
argued  as  more  important  for  the  future  stability  of 
the  Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  the  homogeneity 
of  the  Union  to  exclude  every  immigrant  who  cannot 

speak  English,  than 
it  is  to  exclude  those 
who  know  our  lan- 
guage but  who  have 
not  got  a  penny  or  an  im- 
migrant's trunk.  This,  at 
present,  is  manifestly  im- 
possible ;  but  if  the  non- 
English  speakers  cannot 
be  excluded,  they  ought 
only  to  be  admitted  on  con 
dition  of  passing  an  exam- 
ination, say  in  a  couple  of 
years,  in  the  language  of 
the  country  which  they 
have  made  their  home.  If,  after  that 
period  of  grace  has  expired,  they  have 
not  mastered,  for  colloquial  purposes, 
the  tongue  of  the  people  under  whose 
laws  they  elect  to  live,  it  would  be 
well  for  America  if  they  could  be  in- 
continently shipi^ed  back  to  the  land 
from  whence  they  came.  They  cer- 
tainly should  not  in  any  case  be  natur- 
alized as  citizens  until  they  can  read 
the  language  in  which  the  laws  are  wi  it- 
ten  and  in  which  justice  is  administered. 
When  the  Federal  Convention  assembled 
in  Sydney  in  March  to  begin  the  memor- 
able session  which  closed  last  month  with 
the  passing  of  the  Federal  Convention  Act,  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  Nestor  of  New  Zealand,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent speech  upon  the  future  of  the  race  in  Austral- 
asia and  in  America.  ' '  The  British, ' '  he  said,  ' '  held 
out  a  hand  of  welcome  to  almost  all  mankind.  Come 
in  and  share  the  lands  of  Greater  Britain  as  if  they 
belonged  to  yourselves  equally  with  us, ' '  was  the 
invitation  addressed  to  Germans,  French,  Italians, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  etc.  But  it  was  an  invitation 
with  a  qualification.  They  were  to  be  invited  in 
order  to  be  welded  into  one  nation  in  the  melting-pot 
of  the  common  school.  They  meant  to  make  the 
language  of  England  the  language  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  The  Old  World  %vas  to  be  saved  by 
the  New  World  —  to  be  saved  by  Australia  and 
America,  where  they  everywhere  saw  the  same 
things  in  progress  :  ' '  One  language  for  mankind, 
one  faith,  the  same  laws,  the  same  literature,  all 
that  could  bind  men  together  in  one  great  mighty 
mass  for  the  common  good.  "  "  Here  sat  the  people 
in  one  language. ' '    That  was  the  keynote,  and  ought 
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to  be  the  true  keynote  of  the  whole  English-speaking 
world.  There  is  a  perennial  significance  about  the 
early  tradition  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind  following 
the  confusion  of  tongues.  As  it  was  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  so  will  it  be  in  the  United  States,  if  the 
melting-pot  of  the  common  school  is  not  able  to  fuse 
all  the  heterogeneous  multitude  of  men  and  women 
who  know  not  the  English  tongue  into  an  entirely 
new  nation  of  English-speaking  people. 


exporting  its  crofters,  and  carefully  arranging  for  the 
transfer  of  the  cream  of  its  rural  population  to  conti- 
nents oversea ;  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
filling  up  its  slums  with  outcasts  from  the  worst 
elements  of  Poland  and  Germany.  To  put  it  on  the 
lowest  ground — the  Britons  are  stocking  the  ancient 
breeding-place  of  their  Imperial  family  with  a  mon- 
grel horde  of  semi-Asiatics  who  cannot  speak  their 
language,  who  do  not  understand  their  laws,  and  who 
have  no  part  or  lot  in  their  civilization. 


GEORGE   J.    GOSCHEN,    CHANCELLOR  OF   THE   BRITISH 
EXCHEQUER. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  America  and  Australia 

Foreiqners 

in  that  tlie  problem  of  restricting  i  mmigration 
London.  ^^  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  burning 
question.  In  London,  itself,  the  increasing  influx  of 
destitute  and  undesirable  foreigners  is  converting 
whole  districts  into  a  region  as  un-English  as  Warsaw. 
London  is  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire.  There  is 
a  non-English  canker  at  the  core  of  this  Imperial 
heart.  London  is  one  of  tlie  most  overcrowded  places 
in  the  world,  but  the  English  are  allowing  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  most  undesirable  of  Continental 
outcasts  to  increase  tlie  crowding.  The  island,  already 
too  small  for  tlie  teeming  population  of  its  own  pro- 
lific race,  is  now  becoming  the  dumping-ground  for 
the  overflow  of  the  Ghettos  of  Europe.  The  i)auper 
foreigner,  who  is  alien  in  race,  in  language,  and  in 
religion,  is  to  the  east  end  of  London  all  that  the 
heathen  Chinee  appears  to  the  imagiruition  of  the 
Californian  and  the  Australian.     Great  Britain   is 


Goschen  ^^^^  ^^  has  been  the  increase  of  British 
and  Free  population,  it  sliows  no  sign  as  yet  of  ex- 
uca  ion.  (.gg(jijjg  lY^Q  means  of  subsistence.  Noth- 
ing is  more  remarkable  in  the  Budget  speech  of  Mr. 
Goschen,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  than  the  evi- 
dence which  he  produced  to  prove  that-,  notwith- 
standing the  financial  crisis  of  last  year,  the  general 
well-being  never  stood  higher  than  it  stands  to-day. 
The  people  have  more  to  eat  now  than  when  they 
were  only  half  as  thick  upon  the  ground.  When  the 
income  tax  was  first  imposed,  a  penny  in  the  pound 
only  realized  £50,000;  now  it  brings  in  £2,800,000. 
Wages  are  higher,  employment  is  more  regular,  and 
food  is  cheaper  than  it  has  been  for  years  past ;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  people  eat  more,  drink 
more,  and  smoke  more  than  they  have  ever  done  be- 
fore, and  Mr.  Goschen,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  a  ninety-million  ($450,000,000)  budget 
with  a  two  million  ($10,000,000)  surplus.  In  order 
to  make  life  still  more  easy  for  the  workman,  and  to 
insure  more  thoroughly  that  popular  culture  of  the 
brain  which  shall  enable  liim  to  make  a  living  in 
the  face  of  the  continually  increasing  competition, 
Mr.  Goschen  has  established  free  education.  That 
is  the  great  landmark  of  English  progress  which  has 
to  be  chronicled  this  month.  On  and  after  the  1st 
of  September  next  the  English  people  will  have  that 
free  schooling  which  half-a-dozen  years  since  was 
regarded  as  the  vain  dream  of  impracticable  radi- 
cals. And  this,  too,  has  been  granted  by  Mr.  Go- 
schen, of  all  men  in  the  world — Mr.  Goschen,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  enfranchise  the  rural  house- 
holder for  fear  that  the  new  electorate  might  favor 
socialist  legislation.  After  this,  who  dare  predict 
that  Lord  Salisbury  may  not  some  day  establish 
Home  Rule,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  take 
the  lead  in  carrying  out  the  disestablishment  pro- 
gramme of  the  Liberation  Society? 

^  ,    .  .       At  the  moment  wlien  Lord  Dunraven  and 

Colonizing 

Russian  Mr.  Arnold  White  were  celebrating  their 
Jews.  May- day  by  a  conference  at  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  wliich  was  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of 
destitute  aliens  from  England,  a  gigantic  scheme  was 
proposed  by  Baron  Hirsch  to  transfer  the  harassed 
millions  of  Israel  from  South-eastern  Europe  to 
South  America.  Baron  Hirsch  is  commonly  regarded 
in  London  and  Paris  as  the  supreme  type  of  the  un- 
scrupulous speculator.  He  is  said  in  certain  financial 
circles  to  be  as  near  a  prototype  of  the  great  robber 
barons  of  the  American  railroads  as  Europe  can  pro- 
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duce.  He  ' '  spoils  the  Egyptians, ' '  or  rather  the 
Turks,  and  now  having  amassed  a  fortune  estimated 
at  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  he  proposes  to  tithe  it  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  nevv  exodus.  It  is  stated  that  he  has  put 
down  three  millions  sterling  as  a  beginning,  and  that 
Mr.  Arnold  White  has  been  commissioned  to  play  the 
part  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  spy  out  the 
Promised  Land.  One  thing  is  certain.  Mr.  White  will 
not  discover  the  new  Canaan  in  old  England.  He  is 
desirous,  above  all  things,  of  deflecting  the  migration 
of  destitute  aliens  from  our  shores  to  lands  where  they 
can  be  planted  out  on  the  soil  with  room  to  live  and 
thrive.  There  will  be  no  slight  degree  of  curiosity  felt 
to  know  how  the  Russian  Pharaoh  will  welcome  the 
proposal  of  the  millionaire  Moses.  Madame  Novikoff 
has  departed  from  London  to  her  estate  in  Southern 
Russia,  leaving  behind  her  a  pamphlet  on  the  question, 
the  tone  of  which  would  seem  intended  to  imply  that 
the  Muscovite  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
Semitic  parasite.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  Czar,  like  his  prototype, 
will  find  plentiful  excuses  to  refuse  to  let  the  Children 
of  Israel  go.  Still,  the  masters  of  many  millions,  the 
lords  of  finance,  have  methods  of  persuasion  not  less 
efiicacious  than  the  Ten  Plagues.  The  very  recent 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Rothschilds 
towards  the  Russian  government's  loans  has  the 
highest  significance  in  this  connection. 

Frontier     "^^^  some  time  past  the  British  Empire  has 
Wars       been  in  a  condition  of  unwonted  peace. 

in  n  la.  rpj^^  gates  of  its  temple  of  Janus  have 
seldom  been  closed  for  so  many  months  as  they  have 
been  since  the  present  Administration  took  office. 
Last  month,  however,  England  had  no  fewer  than 
three  little  wars  going  on  at  three  frontier  points  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  One  punitive  expedition  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  the  valleys  of  the  Miranzai  tribes  in 
the  extreme  North-west,  while  at  the  other  extremity 
of  British  Asiatic  possessions.  General  Wolseley 
hunted  the  Burmese  Tsawba  across  the  Chinese  boun 
dary.  Far  more  serious,  however,  than  either  the  Mir- 
anzai expedition  or  the  Burmese  operations,  has  been 
the  disaster  which  overwhelmed  a  sinall  British  force 
at  Manipur.  Manipur  is  a  small  independent  state, 
lying  among  the  hills  between  India  and  Burmah, 
whose  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  its  own  people,  sub- 
ject to  the  tutelage  of  a  British  resident.  Of  late, 
however,  the  Senaputty  or  Jubraj,  who  seems  to  be 
the  real  ruler  of  Manipur,  seems  to  have  taken  too 
seriously  the  home  rule  permitted  to  native  states 
on  the  confines  of  India,  and  ventured  to  depose  the 
Maharajah,  replacing  him  by  another  who  was  more 
to  his  liking.  This  was  held  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
permissible  self-government,  and  Mr.  Quinton,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam,  with  a  body-guard  of  450 
Ghoorkas,  with  forty  rounds  of  cartridges  per  man, 
and  no  artillery,  set  out  for  the  capital  of  Manipur  in 
the  middle  of  March,  in  order  to  arrest  the  Senaputty, 
and  banish  him  for  a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Grimwood, 
the  Resident  at  the  capital,  was  never  consulted  on  the 


subject,  and  it  seems  evident  from  the  subsequent 
disclosures  that  if  possible  he  would  have  restrained 
Mr.  Quinton  from  so  high-handed  an  exercise  of 
suzerain  power. 

y-^g  Mr.  Quinton  took  his  own  way.  He  re- 
Manipur  sisted  the  expostulations  of  the  Resident, 
aad  set  about  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Senaputty.  He  was  invited  to  a 
conference  and  troops  were  told  off  to  arrest  him  as 
he  left  the  reception.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  a  plan  which  savoured  somewhat  disagreeably  of 
treachery  against  a  de  facto  ruler  whose  hospitality 
was  being  enjoyed,  the  Senaputty  suspected  the  trap, 
and  pleaded  sickness.  Then  it  was  resolved  to  seize 
him  in  his  palace.  He  had  8,000  men,  with  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  English  had  450  Ghoorkas 
without  artillery.  Anglo  Indians,  however,  never 
count  their  enemies,  and  the  attack  was  delivered 
with  some  blundering,  but  with  much  gallantry,  and 
for  a  time  was  successful.  The  palace  was  seized, 
but  the  Senaputty,  who  had  escaped,  directed  a 
vigorous  counter  attack  upon  the  Residency.  All 
day  fighting  went  on.  Ammunition  running  short, 
it  became  necessary  to  evacuate  the  palace  and  hold 
on  to  the  Residency,  into  which  shell,  fired  at  short 
range,  began  to  crash.  After  four  hours  of  heavy  fire, 
Mr.  Quinton  decided  to  try  and  make  terms,  as  resist- 
ance was  evidently  hopeless.  Only  fifteen  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  left ;  and  although  he  might  have 
fought  his  way  out,  as  the  remnant  subsequently  did, 
Mr.  Quinton  decided  to  treat.  The  Chief,  the  Colonel, 
the  Resident,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Com - 
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^Vho,  with  80  Goorkhas,  defeated  4,000  Manipuris  at  Thobal. 
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missioner,  and  one  officer  all  went  out  at  half-past 
eight.  What  passed  is  not  exactly  known,  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  were  asked  to  surrender  and  give  up  their 
arms.  They  refused  and  were  cut  down.  The  attack 
was  resumed  on  the  Residency,  where  the  Resident's 
Avife  was  in  eharge  of  the  wounded.  For  two  hours 
the  merciless  pounding  with  shot  and  shell  went  on, 
■and  then  the  order  was  given  to  retreat.     The  small 


i'KINCE    BISMAU-.iv. 
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•column,  almost  without  officers,  carrying  sixteen 
Avounded  and  protecting  Mrs.  Grimwood— who  was 
l)arefoot,  with  a  sprained  ankle  and  a  wounded  arm 
— fought  its  way  down  for  eight  days  to  British  terri- 
tory, bringing  with  it  the  sad  tale  of  terrible  retribu- 
tion for  an  act  of  high-handed  folly.  There  were 
only  two  cartridges  left  when  they  reached  the  British 
•outposts,  one  being  reserved  to  save  Mrs.  Grimwood 
from  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     For 


a  moment  there  was  something  like  a  panic  ;  but 
when  Lieut.  Grant,  with  a  handful  of  men,  stemmed 
the  Manipuri  army  at  Thobal,  people  even  in  London 
newspaper  offices  found  time  to  reflect  that  all  the 
Manipuris  in  the  world  would  not  fill  a  town  as  large 
as  Birmingham,  and  that  the  incident  was  only 
serious  as  illustrating  the  perils  of  a  frontier  policy 
where  high-lianded  intervention  is  inadequately 
supported  by  material  force. 
The  Indian  Government,  to 
avenge  Mr.  Quinton's  death, 
occupied  Manipur.  Three  col- 
umns, entering  from  different 
points,  converged  on  the  capi- 
tal. There  was  a  small  fight  on 
the  Thobal  road,  then  resistance 
ceased,  and  the  deserted  capital 
was  occupied  on  April  26th, 
without  opposition.  It  is  a  bad 
business  from  first  to  last,  and 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  in 
many  points  to  the  Egyptian 
campaign  of  1883. 

Gemmi  The  noblest  German 
Von  Moitke  of  the  m  all  has 
^"  ■  passed  peacefully 
away.  Moitke,  the  supreme 
embodiment  of  the  militaiy 
science  of  our  time,  died  al- 
most painlessly  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  April,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  age.  ' '  When 
I  die, ' '  he  had  remarked  a  few 
days  before,  "I  should  be  de- 
sired to  be  called  away  sud- 
denly, ' '  and  he  had  his  wish. 
He  played  his  last  game  of 
whist,  winning  the  thirteen 
tricks  of  the  rubber  each  and 
all  himself,  the  same  evening. 
In  the  afternoon  he  had  at- 
tended the  sitting  of  the  Up- 
per Chamber  of  the  Prussian 
Diet,  and  had  w^alked  home 
alone.  His  natural  force  was 
not  abated,  nor  had  his  ninety 
years  in  the  least  impaired  the 
clearness  of  his  intellect  or  the 
vigor  of  his  health.  Active, 
alert,  diligent  to  the  last,  he 
dropped  dead  in  the  traces 
' '  from  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
heart's  action.  "  Thus  passed  to  his  rest  the  great- 
est scientific  soldier  of  our  age.  "I  have  lost  an 
army, ' '  was  the  cry  of  the  Kaiser  when  he  re- 
ceived the  telegram,  and  there  were  few  Germans 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  shield  and  the  buckler  of 
the  Fatherland  had  momentarily  slipped  from  their 
grasp.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  the 
supreme  merit  of  Von  Moitke  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  so  elaborated  the  war  machine  that  its  efficiency 
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PRIME  MINISTER  STAMBOULOFF. 

will  not  even  be  momentarily  impaired  by  his  death. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  blustering  Mars  who 
was  the  war  god  of  our  ancestors,  and  this  calm, 
reserved,  and  studious  Alchemist  of  Victory  !  Fight 
ing  is  but  sorry  business  ;  but  since  Cain  killed  Abel 
there  has  probably  never  been  such  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  men  have  learnt  to  regard  as  the 
highest  in  patriotic  duty,  in  military  genius,  and  in 
statesmanlike  foresight.  There  is  no  second  Moltke, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be.  Not  even  the  lusty  vigor 
of  the  German  race  is  capable  of  producing  so  perfect 
a  flower  of  ideal  soldierhood  twice  in  a  century. 

Bismarck  "^^^^  present  conditions  of  German  social 
in  the  and  political  life  are  so  anomalous  and 
e/c  s  ag.    pg(.^ijg^j.  ^j^^^^  ^j^g  world  can  but  watch  and 

wait  with  bated  breath.  The  young  Emperor's  spirit 
and  tone  of  absolutism  grow  constantly  more  mediae- 
val. He  holds  himself  bound  to  rule  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people  ;  but  he  misses  no  opportunity  to  assert 
himself  as  personal  master  and  as  the  source  of  all 
power  and  authority  in  the  state.  The  greatness  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  littleness  of  the  Reichstag,  in 
the  German  system,  are  of  Bismarck's  own  constitu- 
tional handiwork  ;  and  William  III.  was  but  Bis- 
marck's too  apt  pupil.  When  Bismarck  was  at  once 
the  Emperor's  brain  and  the  Emperor's  right  arm, 
the  system  suited  his  masterly  temper  ;  for  he  could 
brook  no  Parliamentary  restraint.  But  he  now  re- 
turns to  public  life  in  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Reichstag  and  in  the  mood  of  de- 
termined opposition   to  the  Imperial  policy.      His 


influence  in  affairs  must  of  necessity  be  curbed  at 
every  point  by  limitations,  which  he  liiniself  as 
Chancellor  had  devised,  upon  the  sphere  of  the  Par- 
liament. Will  he  now  emerge  as  a  champion  of 
Parliamentary  government  and  fight  for  more  sub- 
stantial powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Reichstag? 
It-  seems  wellnigh  inevitable  that  Bismarck  and  the 
Emperor  must  in  some  fashion  measure  against  each 
other  the  strength  of  their  w.ills  and  the  extent  of  their 
respective  influence.  Nothing  but  perils  from  with- 
out can  long  prevent  a  strong  uprising  in  Germany 
in  favor  of  more  modern  and  democratic  constitu- 
tional forms.  But  at  present  those  outward  perils 
are  of  engrossing  character.  The  French  army  was 
never  so  strong ;  nor  have  French  hopefulness  and 
unity  been  so  great  at  any  moment  since  Sedan. 
The  Russians  are  crowding  steadily  southward,  and 
the  situation  that  their  intrigues  have  created  in 
Bulgaria  is  so  desperate  that  their  invasion,  under 
pretext  of  keeping  order,  may  be  expected  at  almost 
any  time.  Prime  Minister  Stambouloff  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  hold  his  ground  much  longer.  He 
may  well  fear  that  the  assassin's  bullet,  meant  for 
his  heart,  will  not  always  hit  a  Balcheff  by  mistake. 
For  years  past  it  has  been  Bismarck  who  has  held  all 
the  complicated  strings  of  the  European  situation  in 
his  hands.  He  was  never  more  necessary  to  Ger- 
many than  he  is  to-day,  with  the  liew  war-clouds 
rising  so  black  on  the  horizon. 


Bishop 
Phillips 
Brooks. 


The  election  of  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  to  the 
(American  Protestant  Episcopal)  House  of 
Bishops  is  universally  held  to  be  a  step  of 
marked  theological  significance.  Dr.  Brooks  repre- 
sents the  broad  and  modern  spirit,  at  a  time  when 
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the  ferment  in  American  theological  circles  is  inter 
denominational  and  general.  The  pulpit  is  a  more 
powerful  influence  in  American  life  to-day  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Revolutionary  war  ; 
and  Dr.  Brooks  has  done  more  than  any  other  man, 
except  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  to  show  the  public 
wherein  lay  its  strength.  The  reconstruction  of 
theologies  is  but  a  proof  that  there  is  abundant  hon- 
esty and  vitality  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  clergy  ; 
and  the  churches  have  never,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  been  so  aroused  to  the  real  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to-day. 

Mr  Bruce  '^'^^  international  piracy  of  books  will,  a 
and  the  month  hence,  have  reached  its  limit,  since 
ira  es.  ^^^q  new  American  copyright  law  will  take 
effect  in  July.  It  is  worth  recording,  as  one  of  the  last 
incidents  of  the  old  order  of  things,  that  a  pirated 
edition  of  Professor  James  Bryce's  "  The  American 
Commonwealth  "  has  fallen  flat,  while  the  American 
public  is  buying  with  remarkable  avidity  the  autho- 
rized edition  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  The  theft 
in  America  of  Mr.  Bryce's  great  work  was  one  of  the 
most  peculiarly  disreputable  acts  that  the  book  pirates 
in  either  country  have  ever  perpetrated.  The  author 
had  given  long  and  laborious  years  to  the  preparation 
of  a  work  which,  while  it  enhances  the  respect  of 
the  whole  world  for  our  people  and  their  institutions, 
also  contains  many  invaluable  lessons  for  us  all. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  earned  the  perpetual  gratitude  of 
Americans ;  and  no  citizen  of  this  country  who 
respects  himself  could  well  permit  the  pirated  re- 
print to  stand  upon  his  book  shelves.  Surely  Mr. 
Bryce  is  entitled  to  some  berfefit  from  Ihe  sale  in  Ame- 
rica of  his  noble  treatise  on  America.  And  let  it  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  our  people  that  they  have  taken 
exactly  this  view  of  the  case,  and  have  to  a  great  de- 
gree avoided  being  participes  criminis  with  the  pira- 
tical publishers.  Mr.  Bryce  is  one  of  those  men. 
whose  personality  and  work  reveal  to  us  the  real 
bonds  that  bind  together  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. Who  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  if  the 
Behring  Sea  question  were  left  to  a  committee  of 
such  acceptable  members  of  the  race  as,  for  instance. 
Professor  Bryce  in  England,  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs  in  America,  it  would  not  be  settled  justly  and 
amicably  ? 

y-^g  Another  brilliant  political  writer  and 
Canadian  keen  observer,  who  is  also  an  Oxford  man, 
Ques  ion.  ^^^  ^  typical  member  of  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  is  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  new- 
book  upon  ' '  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  ' ' 
describes  and  discusses  the  Dominion  by  some  such 
methods  as  Mr.  Bryce  used  in  his  much  larger  work 
upon  the  United  States.  Professor  Smith  left  Ox- 
ford many  years  ago  for  a  chair  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity ;  and  now  for  several  years  he  has  been  resident 
at  Toronto,  where  in  literature,  journalism,  and  poli- 
tics his  influence  has  been  strongly  felt.  Few  men 
there  are,  perhaps  none,  who  know  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  at  once  so  thoroughly.  It 
is  his  unequaled  qualifications  for  writing  the  book, 


no  less  than  his  fascinating  style,  that  make  it  note- 
worthy ;  and  it  can  but  create  a  deep  impression  in 
each  of  the  three  countries.  Professor  Smith  holds 
that  Canada's  condition  of  dependence  can  henceforth 
benefit  neither  England  nor  herself,  and  that  an 
amicable  separation  would  be  advantageous  to  both. 
He  argues  with  great  ingenuity  that  political  union 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  not 
only  benefit  both  to  a  great  degree,  but  would  also 
strengthen  Great  Britain  and  cement  all  friendly  ties 


PROFESSOR   GOLDWIX    SMITH. 

betw^een  the  mother  country  and  her  North  American 
progeny.  The  new  Parliament  is  in  session  at 
Ottawa,  and  negotiations  will  soon  be  resumed  for 
some  form  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
Canada  henceforth  has  one  surpassing  problem  on 
her  hands,  and  that  is  the  question  of  her  relations 
with  her  greater  neighbor. 

The  labor  demonstrations  that  marked  the 
May^Day.     incoming  of  May  were  less  remarkable  for 

what  they  accomplished  immediately 
than  for  the  significant  light  they  seemed  to  shed 
upon  the  world's  social  progress  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  was  but  slight  manifestation  of  uneasi- 
ness in  Germany,  obviously  because  the  Emperor's 
unprecedented  policy  as  champion  of  labor  reforms 
has  for  the  time  taken  the  wind  out  of  socialistic 
agitation.  In  France  there  were  some  harsh  con- 
flicts between  the  local  and  military  authorities  and 
the  working-men's  assemblages. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


To  elucidate  a  caricature  by  commeuts  is  much  like  ex- 
plaining a  joke.  A  caricature  that  is  a  caricature,  "goes 
without  the  saying  ; ''  it  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  not, 
necessarily,  the  fault  of  a  caricature,  however,  that  it  is 
not  intelligible  alike  to  EugUsh,  French,  and  Germans. 
That  Americans  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject-matter 
treated  of  in  a  foreign  caricature  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  condemned.  Considering  the  range  of  terri- 
tory covered  and  the  variety  of  the  world's  events 
treated  in  this  department,  a  word  by  way  of  comment 
or  interpretation  is,  indeed,  rendered  almost  necessary  to 
the  intelligibility  of  some  of  the  caricatures  herein  pre- 
sented. 

The  idea  that  the  recent  Australian  federation  was  de- 
signed   to    form    a  closer    bond   of  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  in  Australia  is  cleverly  brought  out 
in  the  cartoons  on  this  page.     The  next  page  treats  of  the  deca-  -^^ 

dence  of  the  old  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  with  the  spread 

of  enlightenment,  and  illustrates  the  present  general  disposition  on  the  --^(^    y^ 

part  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  strengthen  their  military  resources.  The  Ameri- 
can cartoons  on  the  following  pages  deal  with  our  international  complications  and 
are  self-explanatory.    The  one  which  represents  Uncle  Sam  as  saying  some  pretty 

plain  words  to  King  Humbert  of  Italy  is  from  the  San  Erancisco  Wasp^  a  weekly  cartoon  paper    <{j^         "^ 
too  seldom  seen  on  the  Eastern  coast. 

The  selections  from  Punch  are  unusually  bright  and  pointed  for  that  staid  and  dull  publica 
tion.  The  points  of  both  cartoons  are  somewhat  blunted,  however,  by  the  labored  effort  of  the  origi- 
nator of  the  ideas  to  show  his  capacity  for  making  puns.  That  a  good  thing  can  be  well  said  with- 
out recourse  to  a  play  upon  words  is,  seemingly,well-uighinconceivableto  the  artists  and  paragraphers 
on  Punch.  The  subject-matters  dealt  with  in  these  cartoons  are  the  Newfoundland  lobster  and  Behring 
seal  fisheries  difficulties  in  which  England  has  become  entangled. 


Moonshine  represents   Mr.  Raikes,  the     » 


English  Postmaster  General,  walking  the  tight-rope,  a  la   Chevalier  Blondin,  apropos  of    his  abortive  raid      j*. 
upon  the  boy  messengers.     Perhaps  the  only  pathetic  touch  in  the  caricatures  this  month   is  supplied  by    ^^ 
the   artist  of   United  Ireland,   who  hits  off  with   effective    simplicity  the  central  fact  of  the   Irish   situation  as  re- 
vealed b}-  the  census  returns.     Every  other  nation  increases  in  population,  but   it  is  expected  that  the  official  enu- 
merator will  report  that  the  population  of  Ireland  has  diminished  by  half-a-million  in  the   last   ten  years.     The 
reproduction  from  Judy  is  in  illustration  of  the  factional  brawls  and  fights  which  have  been  lately  aroused,  to 

the  neglect  of  the  real  questions  of  Home  Rule  and 
Irish  Nationality  in  the  political  campaigns  of  Ire- 
land. The  caricaturist  in  Funny  Folks  faithfully 
portrays  the  general  impression  of  the  result  of  the 
Sligo  election  upon  Mr.  Parnell's  prospects. 

The  only  French  cartoon  included  in  this  month's 
list  is  a  small  one  representing  Zola's  candidacy  for  the 
French  Academy,  basing  his  claim  upon  a  great  heap 
of  novels  which  might  better  never  have  been  written. 
The  comic  papers  of  Paris  are  numerous  enough,  and 
there  is  talent  enough  employed  in  their  illustration  ; 
but  unfortunately  these  sheets  are  almost  wholly  pros- 
tituted to  vulgar  themes  and  matters  of  local  interest. 
The  caricature  illustrations  of  American  papers  are, 
upon  the  average,  incomparably  superior  to  those  of 
all  other  countries,  the  English  comic  papers  coming 
next,  but  lacking  the  mechanical  perfection  in  color- 
printing  that  has  been  attained  in  this  country. 

From  Sydney  Bulletin. 
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MILITARISM. 
From  II  Papagallo,  March  29,  1891. 
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THE  UNITED  AMERICAN  NATIOJv. 
From  St.  Stephen's  Review. 


Uncle  Sam.— Your  boys  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  come  over  here  and  catcli  fish,  grind  org:ans.  and  enjoy  themselves  generally,  but 
there  is  no  room  on  my  ranch  for  Mafia  organizations,  and  they  should  be  entirely  beyond  your  solicitude.— From  San  Francisco  Wasp, 
April  25,  1891. 
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THE  TRIUMPH   OF  RICHELIEU  BLAINE. 
Cardinal  Richelieu. —Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. -From  Judge,  April  25,  1891 


''THAT   CON-FOUNDLAND   DOG!^" 
John  Bull.— If  I  could  only  get  him  to  stand  still.  I  could  soon 
settle  the  lobster  1 
From  Punch. 


ARBITRATION. 

The  Seal.— Belay  you  two  Johnnies  !  avast  quarreling  !    Give 
me  a  "  close-time,"  and  leave  the  '•  sea  ''  an  open  question. 

From  Punch. 
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THE    POST   OFFICE    BLONDIN. 

TBI    OEPlitTIIENT    19    RE&DT    TO    UNSEKTAKE    EVEBrTaiNO,    TOCm    WASBQIO    IKCLUDED. 

From  Moonshine. 


THE  NEW  IRISH  CENSUS.     Population  in '81— 5,1 74, a36.     Estimated  Population  in 

"  The  remnant  of  our  people 
Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  woful. " 

From  United  Ireland. 


sa 

"91—4,600,000. 
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BAD     BUSIN  ESS  I 

Oid  iarfy.— COUBSB,    THEY    WON'T    LOOK    AT   OCa  tBlNQB    NOW.      1    KNEW    'OW    IT'D    BE    IF    YOV   COMB  I 

From  Jvxly,  April  15,  1891. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  VANQUISHED. 

After  the  Sligo  Election,  when  the  Farnellite  Candidate  was  defeated. 

From  Funny  Folks,  April  11,  1891. 
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April  16.— Funeral  services  of  General  Francis  B.   Spinola, 

Congressman  from  New  York Judge  George  L.  Ingraham,  of 

the  New  York  Superior  Court,  nominated  by  Governor  Hill  to 
fill  the  place  on  the  New  Yoi-k  Supreme  Court  bench  made 

vacant  by  the  death  of  Judge  Brady Western  Commercial 

Congress  in  session  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

April  17.— Oflficial  returns  show  Mr.  Hempstead  Washburne, 
Republican,  to  have  been  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago,  by  a  plu- 
rality of  309  votes A  riot,  due  to  excitement  caused  by  the 

tearing  down  of  a  sacred  temple,  broke  o\it  in  Benares.  India 

'Ninety  persons  were  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  a  British  ship 

off  the  Caroline  Islands. 


April  18.— Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, called  upon  for  troops  to  suppress  riots 
among  the  miners  in  Fayette  County  of  that 

State Floods  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 

Canada,  created  great  damage  to  the  farms  in 
the  Chandiere  Valley. 

April  19.— Lieutenant  Wyse,  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Company,  reported  that  it  will 
take  five  yeare  and  a  hundred  and  tvrenty 
million  dollars  to  complete  the  work  of  the 

Panama  Canal An  agreement  was  entered 

into  by  Secretary  Blaine  and  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister whereby  the  United  States  is  given  more 
time  in  which  to  consider  the  ratification  of 
the  Congo  Ti'eaty  for  the  repression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
importation  of  liquors  into  certain  parts  of 
Africa. 

April  20. — An  outline  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treatj',  arranged  by  General  J.  "W.  Foster  and 
the  Spanish  Premier,  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
made  public.  Under  the  arrangement,  Amer- 
ican wheat,  flour,  petroleum,  and  manufac- 
tured  products  enter  the   Spanish  Antilles 

practically  free  of  duty Riots  broke  out 

in  the  coal-fields  of  Peunsj'lvania. 

April  21. — One  hundred  and  fifty  conductors 
and  drivers  of  the  Detroit  Street  Railway 
went  on  strike  because  of  the  discharge  of 
employees  by  the  company  for  organizing  in 

favor  of  the  ten-hour  day The  natives  of 

Portuguese  Guinea,  having  defeated  the  Por- 
tuguese in  two  battles,  revolted  and  raised 

the  French  flag Baron  Hirsch.  the  Hebrew 

philanthropist,  purchased  a  track  of  land 
near  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  establishing  there  a  colony  for  Rus- 
sian Hebrews. 

April  22. — James  S.  Clarkson,  ex-Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  was  chosen  President  of 
the   Republican    National    League    for    the 

coming    year The    National    Academy  ot 

Sci«^nces,  at  its  meeting  in  AVashington,  D.  C, 
awarded  the  Watson  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Auwers,  of  Berlin,  in  recognition  of  his 
work    in  determining   the    position  of    the 

fixed  stars The    Liberal-Unionist  candi- 

.1                             date  defeated  the  Gladstonian  at  the  bye-elec- 
-^  ^-       '■    J       tion  held  in  Oxfoi'dshire A  decree  was  is- 
sued by  the  Czar  of  Russia  ordering  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  the  limits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Moscow Baron    Fava,  Italian 

Minister  to  the  United  States,  arrived  in  Italy 
. . .  .The  ministry  of  Prince  Edward  Island  re- 
signed. 

April  23. — Hon.  Geo.  J.  Goschen.  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,  submitted  to  the  House  of 

Commons  the  British  budget  for  1891,  which 

proved  to  be  £1.750.000  over  the  estimated 

surplus.     He  announces  his  intention  to  apply  the  most  of  this 

surplus  to  free   education Chilian    insurgents   defeat   the 

Government  troops  at  the  battle  of  Iquique Seven  lives  were 

lost  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  near  Rome,  Italy. 

April  24.— The  Gladstonian  candidate.  H.  G.  Shee,  was  de- 
feated by  Sir  James  Bain,  Liberal  Unionist,  at  an  election  held 
in  WTiitehaven.  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  succeed  the  late 

Rt.    Hon.   George  A.   F.   Cavendish-Bentinck.  Consei*vative 

Ten  thousand  miners  went  on  strike  at  Dortmund,  Germany.... 
Portugal  yielded  to  Gr'^at  Britain  the  free  passage  of  the  Pung- 
we  River.... The  insurgent  Manipuris  were  subdued  by  the 
British. 
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April  25.— The  Behring  Sea  case  postponed  in  the  Supreme 

€ourt  until  October,  1891 The  redemption  of  4}/^  per  cent. 

bonds  suspended  by  Secretary  Foster Enos  H.  Nebeker,  the 

new  United  States  Treasurer,  took  the  oath  of  office A  Chilian 

war-ship,  the  Blanco  Enclado,  in  the  possession  of  the  insurg- 
ents, blown  up  by  a  torpedo  boat,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred 

lives Rev.  Dr.  Talmage's  new  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn  was 

formally  opened. 

April  2G.— Announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Senator  John 

H.  Reagan,  of  Texas Convention  of  Theosophists  opened  in 

Boston  with  an  address  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant The  Interna- 
tional Young  Women's  Christian  Association  ended  its  session 
in  Scranton,  Pa. 

April  27.— Ground  was  broken  in  Riverside  Park,  New  York, 

for  the  Grant  Monument Mr.  Edward  O.  Leech,  Director  of 

the  United  States  Mint,  announced  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
$258,000,000  in  the  Treasury.. .  .Lorenzo  Crounse,  of  Nebraska, 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  took  the  oath  of 

office General  Grant's  birthday  celebrated  in  many  cities 

throughout  the  country The  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg resigned. 

April  28.— The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  informs  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  Emperor  of  China  declines  to  re- 
ceive ex-Senator  Henry  W.  Blair  as  United  States  representa- 
tive  The  rei^ort  of  Federal  officials    on  the    New    Orleans 

lynching  I'eceived  by  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington 

The  forty -fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical 

Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane  held  in 

^Vashington,  D.   C Mayor  Washburne,  of  Chicago,  ordered 

the  closing  of  all  the  gambling-houses  in  that  city. 

April  29.— The  Canadian  Parliament  was  opened The  tin 

plate  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  organized Rev.  C. 

DeWitt  Bridgman.  D.D.,  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  on  account  of  a  difference 
from  some  members  of  his  congregation  on  a  point  of  doctrine 

Annual  dinner  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 

held  in  New  York  city,  with  speeches  by  McKinley  and  others 

President    Cai-not,   of    France,    opened   the    Salon    in   the 

Champs  Elysees Peter  White,  Member  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament for  North  Renfrew,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

April  30. — Congress  of  American  Sons  of  the  Revolution  held 

at  Hartford,  Conn Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was  chosen  Epis- 

coi^al  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

May  1. — Official  returns  of  the  bye-elections  at  Geestmunde, 
show  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  by  a 

majority    of     nearly  5,000    votes Newfoundland   Bait    Act 

officially  announced,  which  provides  that  no  exportation,  sale, 
or  purchase  of  bait  fishes  is  to  be  permitted  Avithout  a  license, 
and  no  license  shall  be  granted  except  to  Newfoundland  and 

United  States  fishing  vessels Local  strikes  for  the  eight-hour 

day  were  very  numerous  throughout  the  northern  and  eastern 

parts  of  the  United  States Religious  riot  at  Zante,  Greece, 

between    Christians    and    Jews.... The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition 

■opened Meeting  held  in  New  York  city  under  the  auspices 

of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association    in  celebration  of  the 

abolition  of  the  poor-house  system  of  care  for  the  insane So- 

<:ialists  held  a  celebration  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of  the 

eight -hour  daj^  movement,  about  15,000  persons  participating 

Three  persons  Avere  killed  in  an  encounter  between  working  men 
and  soldiers  in  Fourmies,  France  ;  riots  were  general  through- 
out Southern  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  in 
connection  with  the  labor  demonstrations  and  Socialistic  out- 
breaks of  May-day. 

May  2. — The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Health  began  in  W^ashing- 

ton,  D.  C The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 

Medicine  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C Thirty  thousand  miners 

in  the  Charleroi  district,  in  Belgium,  went  on  strike. ..  .The 
Chilian  insurgents  formed  a  provisional  government. ..  .The 
Naval  Exhibition  in  London  opened. 

May  3.— Resolutions  for  an  eight-hour  day  of  work  were 
passed  at  a  labor  meeting  held  at  Hyde  Park,  London ;  250,000 
persons,  it  is  estimated,  were  present The  election  of  M.  Gob- 
let as  Senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  announced A 


committee  formed  in  Hamburg  to  organize  a  festival  in  cele- 
bration of  the  fuurth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

May  4.— American  Minister  Porter  at  Rome  received  proof 
from  Secretary  Blaine  that  the  Marquis  Rudini's  original  dis- 
patch demanding  indemnity  for  the  alleged  Italian  subjects 
killed  at  New   Orleans  was  not  marked  confidential,   as   the 

Italian  Premier  had  intimated Austria  and  Germany  entered 

into  a  commercial  treaty  against  protectionist  countries,  and 
negotiations  were  begun  for  a  similar  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Germany — The  American  Medical  College  Association  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

May  5.— The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Boyd,  the 
acting  Democratic  governor,  was  not  a  naturalized  citizen,  and 

was  therefore  not  eligible  to  the  governorship Rev.  Dr.  Van 

Dyke  elected  to  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union 

Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city The  Carnegie  Music 

Hall,  New  York,  opened,  with  an  address  by  Bishop  Potter  and 
a  series  of  concerts  under  conductorship  of  Walter  Damrosch. 

May  6. — On  complaint  of  the  Chilian  minister,  orders  were 
issued  from  Washington  to  the  United  States  marshal  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  to  seize  the  Chilian  insurgents'  steamer  Itata,  which 

had  entered  its  harbor The  twenty-ninth  International  Young 

Men's  Christian  Association  Convention  opened  in  Kansas  City. 

May  7. — The  Chilian  steamer  Itata  escaped  from  the  harbor 

of  San  Diego,  cai'rying  off  an  United  States  deputy  marshal 

Secretary  Blaine's  note  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  bearing  date 
April  14,  1891.  which  states  the  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  dispute  over 
the  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries,  made  public. 

May  8. — A  panic  on  the  Paris  Bourse  was  caused  by  rumors  of 
expected  failures. 

May  9. — The  United  States  Government  issued  orders  for  the 
vessels  Charleston,  San  Francisco,  and  Baltimore  to  start  in 
pursuit  of  the  Chilian  insurgents'  vessel  Itata,  which  escaped 

from   the    harbor    at    San    Diego The    German    Reichstag 

adjourned,  after  passing  a  sugar  bill  which  provided  for  levying 
a  consumption  tax  and  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  bounties, 
and  after  voting  appropriations  for  the  Koch  Institute. 

May  10. — Pilot  Dill,  who  took  the  Itata  out  of  San  Diego  har- 
bor, arrested The  Argentine  Congi-ess  opened. 

May  11.— The  Newfoundland  Coercion  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords Extensive  forest  fires  in  Wis- 
consin  A  financial  crisis  in  Portugal  was  caused  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  securities  in  South  America  and  the  fear  of  a  revolution 
at  home. 

May  12.— The  fluctuations  in  foreign  securities  in  Paris  and 
in  many  other  cities  throughout  Europe  caused  great  excite- 
ment  The  Czarewitch  of  Russia,  while  passing  through  Otsu, 

near  Koto,  Japan,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  Japanese  and 

seriously  wounded Secretary  Tracy  announced  that  ordei'S 

had  been  given  the  war-ship  Charleston  to  capture  the  Itata. . . . 
Captain  Edmund  H.  Verney  was  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons  for  conspiracy  to  procure  a  governess  for  immoral 

purposes The  Presbytery  of  New  York  voted  that  Rev.  Dr. 

Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  should 
be  tried  for  heresy— the  charges  resting  upon  ce'  lin  views  ad- 
vanced in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  Semin     y. 

May  13. — The  natives  of  Woo  Hoo,  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
River,  burned  the  Catholic  mission  in  that  place  and  a  number 

of  dwelling-houses  belonging  to  the  English The  peoi)le  of 

the  lower  classes  in  Dutch  Guiana  revolted  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

May  14. — The  committee  of  citizens  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans  last  October  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Mafia 
organizations  in  that  city,  reported  ninety-four  assassinations  by 
Italians  and  Sicilians,  in  many  of  which  cases  the  accused  per- 
sons escaped  punishment  for  lack  of  evidence. ..  .The  Bank  of 
England  advanced  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. 

May  15.— President  Harrison  returned  to  Washington  from  his 

trip  to  the  Pacific  coast The  Portuguese  Cabinet  resigned, 

financial ,  troubles  rendering  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 

desirable The  State  Legislature  of  Delaware  passed  a  modified 

Australian  ballot  law. 
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OBITUARY. 

April  17.— Kate  O'Connell,  daughter  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
great  Irish  statesman. 

April  18.— Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Bennett,  Professor  of  His- 
torical Theology  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Evanston, 
111.     He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  "National  Education  in 

European    Countries." Major-General    C.    H.    Hamilton,   a 

class-mate  of  General  Grant  at  West  Point General  Kilbourne 

Knox,  Governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Milwaukee,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Sherman's  staff  during  the  Civil  War A.  D.  M. 

Mocatto Sir  Alfred  Trevelyan. 

April  19.— Rear- Admiral  Alfred  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  on 
duty  in  the  steamer  Mississippi  with  Commodore  Perry's  expe- 
dition to  Japan  in  1855,  and  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 

Mexican   War John  Thompson,   founder  of   the   Thompson 

Banknote  Reporter^  and  to  whom  the  adoption  of  the  present 


THE   LATE   DR.    MORELL,    PROMINENT    BRITISH    EDUCATOR. 

national  banking  system  is  said  to  be  chiefly  due W.  H. 

Haines,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords Major-General  T. 

W.  W.   Pierce,   C.  B Rainiharivony,  son    and    heir  of  the 

Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar. 
April  20.— Rev.    Henry  Darling,   D.D.,  LL.D.,     President   of 

Hamilton  College,  Ohio,  since  1881 Congressman  W.  H.  Ford, 

of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich Dr.  James  K.  Thatcher,  Prof essor  of 

Physiology  at  Yale  University Dr.  Edward  Gottamner,  of  the 

Bethanien  Hospital,  Berlin. 

April  22.— Ex -State  Senator  Benjamin  Buckley,  of  Paterson, 

New  Jersey General  D.  P.  Grier,  a  soldier  of  the  Union  during 

the  Civil  War,  and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion Dr.  Hint- 

feld,  Swedish  Minister  to  Spain Elizabeth  Tremloth,  one  of 

Anthony  Trollope's  characters. 

April  23.— John  Carlin,  of  New  York  city,  the  deaf  mute  poet 
and  painter ,  widely  known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  deaf  mutes. 

April  24.— Count  von    Moltke,    the  great    Field    Marshal  of 

Prussia,  aged  90 Archbishop  Ignacio  Leon  Yelases,  of  Bogota, 

Panama,  a  founder  of  educational  institutions  in  Mexico  and 


Central  America Homer  E.  Royce,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ver- 
mont Supreme  Court  and  an  ex-Congressman. 

April  25.— Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  uncle  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
M.  Henri  Hech. 

April  26.— Colonel  Miguel  Lopez,  of  Mexico,  who,  it  is  said, 
betrayed  Maximilian  to  Juarez Elias  S.  Terry,  a  prominent- 
lawyer  of  Illinois  and  an  associate,  in  his  earlier  days,  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Judge  David  Davis. 

April  28.— Ex-King  Tamasese  of  Samoa. 

April  29.— General  Armistead  Lindsay  Long,  who  was  General 
Lee's  chief  of  staff  at  the  time  of  his  surrender  at  Appomatox. 

He  was  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. " 

Professor  John  Le  Comte,  a  distinguished  American  scientist 
and  for  five  years,  1876-1881,  President  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

April  30. — Mr.  Ernest  Morris,  a  prominent  scientist  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

May  2.— Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conantof  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^  atone 
time  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  exegesis  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  written  largely  on  theological 
subjects  and  many  of  his  writings  have  been  published  in  book 

form Dr.  John  Frederick  May,  the  first  surgeon  to  make  a 

successful  amputation  at  the  hip  joint.  After  the  killing  of 
President  Lincoln,  he  identified  the  remains  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth, 
the  assassin,  by  a  scar  left  by  an  operation  he  had  once  per- 
formed on  him. . .  .Ferdinand  Gregoi'ovius,  the  German  poet  and^ 
historian. 

May  3. — General  Manuel  Castro,  a  prominent  figure  in  the- 
struggle  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  early  American  settlers- 

for  the  control  of  California Jerome  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  the 

National  Bank  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department.    He  was 

appointed  in  1875 Mary  Agatha  Russell,  the  founder  of  the 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

May  4.— Charles  Pratt,  Vice-President  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  founder  of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  one  of  the  leading  art,  technical,  and  industrial  schools  in 

the  United  States Senor  Mianiago,  the  Mexican  Minister  at 

Rome. 

May  5.— The  Most  Rev.  William  Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Archbishop  of  Y^ork  and  Primate  of  England Rev.  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Coles,  of  South  Plains,  N.  J. ,  widely  known  as  an  author 
and  linguist. 

May  6.— General  James  Fowle  Baldwin,  Marshal  of  Weston,. 
Mass. ,  a  "  Forty-niner, ' '  and  for  four  years  member  of  the- 
Hawaiian  Parliament. .  ..Lawson  Valentine,  of  New  York,  the- 
well-known  varnish-maker,  and  President  of  the  Christian 
Union  Publishing  Company. 

May  7. — Augustus  C.  Canfield,  ex-State  Senator  of  New  Jersey 

Senator    Haythorne,    of    Charlottetown,     Prince    Edward 

Island. 

May  9.— Madame  Blavatsky,  founder  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  and  editor  of  Lucifer Julius  Eras- 
mus Hilgood,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
and  President  of  the  Amei'ican  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science Sir  John  Robertson,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

formerly  Premier  of  Victoria. 

May  10.— Ex-State  Senator  Peter  Ward,  of  Newburg,  New 
York, 

May  12.— Dr.  William  W.  Newell,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Presby- 
terian pastor  of  New  York,  and  a  writer  and  author  of  note. 

May  13.— Dr.   Joseph  D.  Wickham,  D.D.,   President  of  Burr 

Seminary,    Manchester,   Vermont William    Boyle    Barbour, 

Liberal  3Iember  of  Parliament  for  Paisley,  Scotland. 

May  14.— The  Rev.  Francis  N.  Zabriskie,  D.D.,  of  Princeton, 
N.   J.,  a  well-known  writer,  and  the  author  of  a  recent  biog- 

I'aphy  of  Horace  Greeley Professor  George  Gossman,  United 

States  Consul  to  Athens  under  President  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration. 

May  15.— Chevalier  Gustave  M.  Tinotte,  of  Yankton,  South 
Dakota,  formerly  a  prominent  banker  of  Florence,  Italy,  and 

once  an  Italian  consul Edwin  Long,  a  London  artist,  famous. 

as  a  painter  of  Oriental  scenes. 


THE   POPE,    LEO  Xlll 

TWO   CHARACTER   SKETCHES   OF   THE    POPE  ;    ONE    BY   A    ROMAN  JOURNALIST, 

THE    OTHER    BY   A    LONDON  JOURNALIST. 

The  long-expected  Encyclical  on  the  Social  Question,  which  the  Pope  has  been  preparing  for  at  least 
two  years,  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  It  cannot,  however,  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted  b}"  some  who  ought  to  be  able  to  know  the  facts  that  it  will  be  given  to  the  world  before 
these  pages  are  printed.  The  near  approach  of  the  appearance  of  an  authoritative  declaration  by  the  head 
of  the  largest  of  the  Christian  churches  upon  the  burning  question  which  convulses  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  world,  affords  a  fitting  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers  two  views  of  Leo  XIII. ,  which,  taken 
together,  will  enable  them  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of  what  manner  of  man  this  is  who, 
seated  in  the  chair  of  Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  grapples,  undismayed  by  advancing  years  or  the  eclipse  of 
faith,  with  the  practical  problems  of  the  latter-day  world. 

The  first  sketch  is  wi-itten  for  The  Review  of  Reviews  by  a  journalist  of  Rome  who  is  privileged  to 
have  constant  access  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  his  picture  of  the  Pope  at  home  will  be  read 
with  interest  throughout  the  world.  "We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  the  Hcly  Father  regards  the  publication 
of  these  details  with  a  lively  interest.  The  Pope  inquired  whether  the  idea  of  this  publication  had  been 
suggested  in  Rome  or  had  originated  with  the  Review  ;  and  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  when  he  heard 
that  the  application  came  from  outside.  His  Holiness  was  gratified  at  the  thought  that  the  article  would  be 
published  in  America,  for,  said  he,  ' '  I  am  especially  interested  in  America. ' '  Leo  XIlI. ,  whatever  may 
be  his  spiritual  prerogatives,  is  intensely  human,  and  the  most  fervent  Protestant  may  well  be  interested  in 
this  lively  and  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pope  lives  in  the  Vatican. 

The  other  sketch,  by  Mr.  W,  T.  Stead,  is  the  outcome  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Rome  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  a  study  of  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  and  contains  much  of  the  essence  of  his  famous  ' '  Letters 
from  the  Vatican. ' ' 

L-THE    POPE    FROM   AN    INSIDE    POINT   OF    VIEW. 

BY    AN    ITALIAN  JOURNALIST. 

The  3d  of  March  last  Leo  XIII.  entered  the  four  diaphanous  aspect  of  his  entire  figure  would  mark 
teenth  year  of  his  Pontificate.  The  length  of  his  him  as  a  man  on  the  threshold  of  extreme  old  age. 
reign  has  already  greatly  exceeded  the  average.  But  when  he  speaks  and  becomes  animated  this  im- 
which  is  about  five  or  six  years  only.  On  looking  pression  immediately  vanishes,  and  one  feels  that 
through  the  list  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- three  popes  there  is  still  beneath  this  fragile  envelope  a  power- 
it  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  only  twenty-nine  have  ful  life,  and  that  the  blade  is  infinitely  superior  to 
lived  fifteen  years  in  office.  When  the  Holy  Father  the  sheath  that  covers  it.  His  voice,  especially  when 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Sacred  College  on  he  speaks  in  public,  has  retained  its  ring,  slightly 
this  occasion,  he  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  pre-  nasal,  by  the  way,  and  his  eyes  have  lost  none  of 
sentiments.  ' '  Who  knows, ' '  he  was  heard  to  mur-  their  fire.  Oh,  the  eyes  of  Leo  XIII.  !  AVhen  once 
mur,  as  those  around  him  wished  him  long  life,  one  has  seen  them  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  One 
' '  who  knows  if  God  will  spare  me  to  see  another  an-  would  think  they  were  two  escarbuncles  or  two  black 
niversary  ceremony?"  Di  omen  avertant.  Asa  diamonds,  so  brilliant  are  thej^  They  give  an  ex- 
matter  of  fact  everything  indicates  that  these  sombre  traordinary  vivacity  to  his  expression,  and  there  is 
presages  will  not  be  realized.  Leo  XIII.  enjoys  the  something  inexpressibly  piercing  in  their  regard, 
robust  old  age  of  a  ]Moltke  or  a  Gladstone  ;  but,  as  One  of  the  most  striking  things,  when  one  meets 
his  glorious  reign  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  moment  the  Holy  Father  for  the  first  time,  is  the  almost  con- 
seems  well  chosen  to  try  and  sketch  in  its  principal  vulsive  trembling  of  his  hands.  This  is  not  a  result 
traits  the  physiognomy  of  a  man  who  stands  out  in  of  age,  as  is  pretty  generally  supposed,  but  the  con- 
relief  amongst  his  contemporaries,  and  is  certainly  sequence  of  typhoid  fevej*,  from  which  he  suffered  at 
the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  of  reigning  sov-  Perugia  some  twentj^-five  years  ago.  So  great  is  this 
ereigns.  trembling  that  Leo  XIII.  can  no  longer  write.   When 

he  is  obliged  to  sign  a  document  he   holds   the  wrist 
of  his  riaht  hand  with  his  left  hand   in   order  to  be 


the  pope's  personal  appearance. 


Leo  XIII.  has  just  entered  his  81st  year.  His  thin  able  to  trace  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  unread- 
and  angular  features,  his  alabaster  complexion,  the  able,  and  even  then  each  stroke  is  an  infinity  of  tiny 
trembling  of  his  hands,  his  bowed  form,  the   almost      light  zigzags. 
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THE  LEANNESS  OF  LEO  XIII. 

The  suspicious  tyrant  Caesar  was  perhaps  right  in 
distrusting  lean  men,  because  they  have  often  in 
them  an  intensity  of  life  and  a  stamp  of  character 
that  is  not  always  to  be  found  beneath  the  corpu- 
lence of  a  fat  man.  The  leanness  of  Leo  XIII.  is 
phenomenal  ;  a  leanness  nourished  by  twenty  years 
of  fasting  and  privation,  and  which  gives  him  an 
almost  incorporeal  aspect.  One  would  say  it  was  a 
shadow  that  passed.  On  the  first  of  January,  1888, 
I  assisted  at  that  never-to-be-forgotten  ceremony 
when  Leo  XIII.  said  before  the  elite  of  every  land  a 
mass    to  celebrate    his    sacerdotal  jubilee.     Almost 


Tlll^    J- 


ItOM   HIS   MOST   RECENT    I'HOTOGRAPH. 


60, 000  persons  were  crowded  beneath  the  roof  of  St. 
Peter's.  Suddenly  the  aged  Pontiff  ai)peared  high 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  like  the  Christ  in  the 
Transfiguration  of  Raphael.  He  looked  like  a  white 
phantom  gliding  silently  in  the  air,  and  ready  to 
melt  into  nothing  in  the  brilliant  throng  that  sur- 
rounded him. 

THE   ELASTICITY   OF  THE   POPE. 

The  contrary  to  Pius  IX. ,  who  was  favored  with  a 
robust  and  sanguine  temperament — the  temperament 
of  happy  men — Leo  XIII.  belongs  to  the  race  of  ner- 
vous men.  However,  in  spite  of  what  people  say, 
when  the  constitution  is  sound  the  nervous  are  the 
strong,  because  they  bend  and  do  not  break.     In  spite 


of  the  apparent  delicacy  and  fragility  of  Leo  XIII. , 
he  is  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  resisting  force, 
which  the  most  robust  of  men  do  not  possess.  Just 
think  for  a  moment.  For  thirteen  years  now  he  has 
been  imprisoned  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Vatican, 
with  no  other  exercise  than  walking  in  a  garden  and 
a  park  a  few  hundred  yards  square,  and  this  situated 
in  a  part  of  Rome  that  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
insalubrity.  Add  to  that  the  enormous  work  which 
the  government  of  the  Church  gives  him  daily,  and 
of  which  he  supports  the  principal  weight.  Is  not  a 
prodigious  elasticity  of  temperament  lequisite  in 
order  to  support  without  breaking  down  such  a  life 
at  such  an  advanced  age  ?  Others  have  already  per- 
ished under  it.  The  Holy  Father  has  seen  four  sec- 
retaries of  state  die  at  his  side.  One  day  most  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  around  him  were  ill. 
"  It  is  only  we  young  men  who  are  not  broken  down, ' ' 
exclaimed  the  Pope  gayly.  The  truth  is  that  since 
Leo  XIII.  has  lived  in  the  Vatican  he  has  never  suf- 
fered from  anything  more  serious  than  a  passing 
cold.  Longevity  is  hereditary  in  the  Pecci  family. 
Cardinal  Pecci,  his  brother,  died  last  year  at  eighty- 
four  years ;  another  of  his  brothers,  who  remained 
at  the  village  of  Carpineto,  reached  the  ripe  old  age 
of  ninety-one  years.  M.  Coccarelli,  the  Pope's  doc- 
tor, said  a  short  time  ago  :  ' '  The  constitution  of  the 
Pope  is  so  solid  that  he  could  very  well  live  another 
ten  years  if  he  does  not  catch  any  malignant  dis- 
ease. "  It  would  seem  that  the  Pope's  lease  of  life 
will  not  be  violently  broken,  but  that  he  will  die  out 
like  a  lamp  which  runs  short  of  oil. 

HIS   EARLY   CAREER. 

The  dominating  quality  of  Leo  XIII. ,  alike  physically 
and  morally,  is  a  thorough  soundness  and  equilibrium  ; 
and  there  is  a  perfect  concord  in  his  temj)erament  and 
his  life.  If  ever  the  proverbial  expression,  '  *  The  right 
man  in  the  right  place, ' '  was  applicable,  it  is  to 
Leo  XIII.  He  was  born  for  the  Sovereign  Pontificate, 
and  everytliing  in  his  life  has  led  up  to  it.  His  career 
is  not  like  that  of  most  men,  the  product  of  hazard 
and  of  circumstances  ;  it  has  unfolded  itself  with  the 
slow  gradation  and  tlie  successive  and  harmonious 
developments  of  a  work  of  art  or  of  nature.  In  earl}" 
childhood  his  ministerial  devotion  declared  itself, 
and  from  that  moment  he  has  allowed  that  vocation 
to  run  its  course.  He  left  Carpineto  for  Rome,  where 
he  soon  had  a  prelature  conferred  upon  him,  and  com- 
menced the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  some  one  or  two 
of  those  offices  which  are  like  the  novitiate  of  the 
Pontificate.  At  the  age  of  thirty  years  he  was  sent 
as  Papal  Nuncio  to  Belgium,  a  land  of  liberty,  where 
in  the  court  of  Leopold  I.  he  breatlied  the  life-giving 
air  of  modernism,  and  was  initiated  in  all  the  gen- 
erous aspirations  of  his  age.  When  he  returned  to 
Italy  it  was  to  occupy  the  Archbishopric  of  Perugia, 
and  there,  in  a  laborious  solitude,  he  nourished  his 
thoughts  by  the  most  lofty  meditations,  followed  as 
a  sympathetic  and  attentive  observer  the  movement 
of  modern  thought,  and  elaborated  slowly  in  his 
brain  the  ideas  that  he  has  since  exposed  in  his  re- 
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THE    POPE — FROM   AN   EARLY   PHOTOGRAPH. 

markable  Encyclicals.  In  a  word,  as  is  said  of  the 
knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ' '  He  made  his  watch  in 
arms. ' '  Let  the  decisive  hour  come  when  it  may  it 
would  find  him  ready. 

Providentially,  Antonelli,  his  personal  enemy,  who 
had  kept  him  away  from  Rome  all  these  years  for 
motives  of  fear  and  jealousy,  died  in  time  to  allow 
Pius  IX.  to  recall  Archbishop  Pecci  to  Rome  before 
death  removed  him  from  the  Supreme  Pontificate. 
No  sooner  had  Pecci  returned  to  Rome  than  his  per- 
sonality imposed  itself  on  everyone  ;  with  one  voice 
he  was  pointed  out  as  the  coming  Pope,  and  in  accord- 
ing him  three -fourths  of  the  votes,  the  Conclave  only 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  public  and  fulfilled  general 
expectations.  ' '  He  who  enters  the  Conclave  Pope 
leaves  it  Cardinal,  "  is  a  well-known  dictum  in  Ro- 
man circles.     This  time  it  was  falsified  in  the  event. 

HIS  AUSTERE   RESERVE. 

Leo  XIII.  in  putting  on  the  tiara,  brought  very 
different  habits  into  the  Vatican.  Pius  IX. ,  with  his 
jovial  nature  and  perfect  bonhomie,  gave  Avay  in  his 
language  and  manners  to  the  familiarity  and  sansgeiie 
"which  is  not  unknown  in  the  Roman  character. 
Leo  XIII.  is  very  different.  Whilst  simple  Arch- 
bishop of  Perugia,  people  who  for  long  years  were 
brought  into  contact  with  him  assure  me  that  he  was 
never  easily  approachable.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who  when  you  see  him  holds  you  at  a  distance  and 
forbids  any  sort  of  familiarity.     He  has  seldom  been 


seen  to  laugh.  This  reserve,  which  is  so  natural  in 
him,  increases  the  dignity  of  the  tiara.  It  gives  him 
an  intimidating  aspect.  The  young  German  Em- 
peror knows  something  about  this.  When  he  visited 
the  Vatican  in  October,  1888,  he  was  so  disconcerted 
on  entering  the  Poise's  apartment  that  he  first  dropped 
the  valuable  tabatiere  that  he  proposed  to  present  to 
the  Pope,  and  then  he  let  fall  his  helmet  tliat  he  held 
in  his  left  hand.  He  could  scarcely  stammer  out 
several  incoherent  words.  An  eye-witness  assures 
me  that  he  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  I  know  ambas- 
sadors of  long  standing  who  cannot  even  now  conceal 
their  emotion  when  they  step  into  the  private  room 
of  the  Pope,  so  majestically  does  he  carry  the  sover- 
eign dignity  with  which  he  is  invested. 

HOW   HE  RECEIVES  VISITORS. 

This  is  not  because  he  does  not  greet  his  visitors 
with  kindness  and  affability.  Leo  XIII.  is  Pope,  and 
he  knows  that  pope  means  father  ;  but  his  goodness, 
which  is  real  though  little  demonstrative,  never  goes 
to  the  complete  abandonment  and  laisser-aller  which 
were  amongst  the  charms  of  Pius  IX.  The  present 
Pope  likes  to  question  his  visitors.  Whenever  he 
passes  before  a  person  in  public  audience  he  asks  a 
number  of  questions  which  vary  seldom.  ' '  Who  are 
you?  Are  you  married?  Have  you  any  children? 
What  is  your  profession?  ' '  etc.  I  was  present  at  one 
of  these  interviews  the  other  day.  A  young  couple 
on  their  honeymoon — thousands  of  them  pass  through 
Rome  every  year — knelt  before  His  Holiness.  To  the 
inquiry,  ' '  What  is  your  profession  ?  ' '  the  young 
man  replied,  ' '  I  am  a  doctor,  Holy  Father.  "  In  a 
few  well -selected  words  the  Pope  proceeded  to  outline 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  reminding  him  that  when 
he  was  called  to  the  sick-bed  he  should  think  of  the 
souls  of  those  he  cared  for  as  well  as  their  bodily  wel- 
fare— a  little  code  of  medicine  and  morals,  in  fact, 
abridged  in  several  phrases  full  of  tact,  good  sense,. 
and  moderation. 

HIS   CONTRAST   TO   PIO   NONO. 

In  both  public  and  private  audiences  Pius  IX.  was 
literally  assailed  with  requests  of  all  sorts,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  indiscreet.  Pilgrims  begged  of 
him  something  he  had  touched — a  pen,  a  handker- 
chief, his  skull-cap,  or  an  autograph.  An  old  lady 
said  to  him  one  day,  ' '  Holy  Father,  give  me  one  of 
your  stockings  ;  it  will  cure  my  bad  leg. ' '  Pius  IX. , 
who  had  himself  an  incurable  disease  of  the  leg,  re- 
plied, with  a  significant  smile,  ' '  Really,  madame, 
but  I  may  tell  you  that  it  has  never  cured  me. ' ' 

Pius  IX.  gave  way  occasionally  to  these  curious 
requests  ;  Leo  XIII.  scarcely  ever  takes  any  notice. 
During  his  thirteen  years'  tenure  of  office  only  one 
skull  cap  has  been  given  away  by  him,  and  he  is 
very  sparing  with  his  autograph.  One  of  the  best- 
known  German  bishops  had  great  difficulty  in  p«:- 
suading  the  Pope  to  sign  a  photograph,  and  then  only 
after  repeated  requests.  When  Count  Camilli  Pecci, 
the  pope's  nephew,  married  Mdlle.  Buenos,  the 
daughter  of  a   Spanish  senator  who  was  formerly 
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Governor  of  Cuba,  this  gentleman  wished  very  much 
to  liave  an  autograpli  of  the  Pope.  Count  Pecci 
asked  his  uncle  for  his  signatiu'e,  but  it  was  only 
after  hesitating  a  long  time  that  Leo  XIII.  gi-anted 
the  request. 

The  Holy  Father  has  a  wonderful  memory.  After 
many  years  he  can  recall  to  himself  the  name  and 
appearance  of  a  person  that  he  has  seen  but  once  in 
his  life,  perhaps  in  passing.  Few  old  men  have  re- 
tained in  the  same  degree  the  possession  of  their  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  spite  of  his  eighty-one  years 
no  symptoms  of  decrepitude  are  noticeable.  His  in- 
telligence is  as  prompt  and  vigorous  as  twenty  years 
ago. 

POXTIFEX  MAXIMUS  ET  DICTATOR. 

Like  all  great  statesmen,  Leo  XIII.  possesses  not 
only  the  art,  but  the  taste  and  passion  of  government 
and  of  handling  men  and  things.  In  the  Vatican 
nothing  is  decided  or  done  without  his  consent.  He 
is  his  own  prime  minister.  He  looks  to  find  in  his 
collaborators  his  instruments  rather  than  his  auxili- 
aries. He  is  King  Richelieu,  who  would  have  Louis 
XIII.  s  for  ministers.  There  have  been  popes  under 
whom  the  secretaries  of  state  were  omnipotent, 
Consalir,  for  example,  under  Pius  VII.  AVith  Leo 
XIII. ,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State,  whatever  be 
his  capacities,  is  the  depositary,  the  intermediary  of 
his  will.  But  if  he  is  instinctively  authorative,  no- 
body knows  better  than  Leo  XIII.  how  to  accept  sound 
advice  when  he  appreciates  the  wisdom  and  the  de- 
sirability' of  it.  I  could  mention  quite  a  nmnber  of 
cases.  I  will  content  myself  with  this  one,  which 
has  never  before  been  published  : 

HOW   BISMARCK  GOT   THE   ORDER  OF  CHRIST. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Caroline  Isles  arbitration. 
Leo  XIII.  had  just  given  his  award,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  conferring  a  decoration  on  M.  de  Bis- 
marck. It  had  been  decided  to  send  him  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX. ,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  but  not  the  highest  of  the  orders  of  tlie 
Poi>e.  The  patent  was  ready  and  on  the  point  of 
being  sent  off  when  the  German  Minister  came  to 
find  Mgr.  Galimberti,  Secretary  of  the  Congregation 
of  Extraordinary  Affairs,  and  informed  him  that  M. 
de  Bismarck  would  accept  no  lesser  order  than  that 
of  the  Order  of  Christ,  the  highest  Pontifical  decora- 
tion that  exists.  Mgr.  Galimberti  saw  at  once  the 
force  of  the  arguments  presented  by  M.  de  Schloezer, 
but  he  objected,  ' '  Whafs  to  be  done?  The  negotia- 
ation  is  a  delicate  one,  tlie  patent  is  to  be  dispatched 
to-morrow  morning,  and  it  is  now  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  '  Mgi".  Galimberti  liad  an  in.*;])iration. 
He  set  out  at  once  for  the  Vatican,  and  against  all 
the  rules  of  ordinaiy  etiquette  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pope  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed.  Almost  in 
trembling  lie  notified  the  Pope  of  the  mission  with 
which  M.  de  Schloezer  had  charged  him,  fearing  a 
severe  rebuke  on  the  part  of  His  Holiness.  To  his 
great  surprise,  Leo  XIII.  agreed  at  once  to  the  re- 
quest that  he  made.  The  Pope  recognized  in  a  mo- 
ment the  desirability  of  not  wounding  the  suscepti- 


bilities of  the  Chancellor  at  a  moment  when  the 
Kultur  Kampf  negotiations  were  at  a  critical  stage, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  M.  de  Bismarck  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  The  Pope  had 
no  reason  to  regret  his  decision.  Several  days  later 
M.  de  Bismarck  addressed  him  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  commenced  with  the  flattering  word  ' '  Sire, ' ' 
which  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  moment  the 
incident  was  in  the  public  mind. 

THE   ROUTINE   OF  THE  POPE'S  DAY. 

Leo  XIII.  is  undoubtedly  the  most  occupied  and 
the  most  active  of  sovereigns.  There  is  not  a  minute 
of  the  day  which  has  not  its  purpose  and  its  em- 
ployment rigidl}^  fixed.  Tlie  Popes  daily  life  is  the 
following  : 

As  a  rule,  Leo  XIII.  gets  up  at  six  o'clock,  and 
often  at  a  still  earlier  hour.  At  seven  o'clock  he 
celebrates  mass  in  his  private  chapel,  and  listens  to  a 
second  one — d' action  de  graces.  At  eight  o'clock  he 
partakes  of  a  light  repast  consisting  of  coffee  and 
milk  and  a  few  biscotti,  of  which  His  Holiness  is 
particularly  fond.  He  then  sets  to  work  to  examine 
documents,  to  study  questions  of  policy,  to  draw  up 
letters  or  encycUques,  etc.,  an-d  at  eleven  o'clock  he 
gives  his  attention  to  general  business,  and  receives 
successively  his  Secretary  of  State,  the  ambassadors, 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  various  Congregations,  who, 
like  the  ambassadors  attached  to  the  Holy  See,  have 
each  their  special  day  of  reception.  Leo  XIII.  insists 
on  having  a  clear  statement  made  to  him  of  all  mat- 
ters that  need  his  pei^sonal  attention.  No  detail  is 
too  small  for  him  to  go  into ;  he  endeavors  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  everything.  A  worker  himself,  the 
Pope  expects  the  same  application  on  the  part  of  his 
subordinates.  If  a  report  seems  to  him  to  be  want- 
ing in  any  respect,  his  severe  expression  betrays  his 
dissatisfaction  to  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  who 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  Father,  been  negli- 
gent or  inattei  five.  When  he  is  satisfied  it  is  rarely 
that  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  in  words,  so  that 
when  a  prelate  secures  a  word  of  praise  from  him  it 
is  a  supreme  recompense.  As  he  is  not  liberal  in 
compliments,  those  that  he  does  give  have  a  greater 
value. 

THE    PUBLIC  AUDIENCES. 

Twice  a  week  during  the  Avinter  months,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  the  public  audiences  take 
place.  Fifty  or  sixts*  persons  are  grouped  in  a  room, 
and  kneel  when  the  Holj'  Father  enters.  He  then 
passes  before  each  of  them,  questions  them  separ- 
ately, and  gives  his  blessing.  English  and  American 
Protestants  are  often  in  great  number  at  these  col- 
lective audiences.  Leo  XIII.  makes  no  distinction 
between  Christians  of  different  confessions.  With 
an  excpiisite  tact  he  welcomes  the  Protestants  with 
the  same  fatherly  and  affectionate  kindness  as  if  they 
recognized  his  authority  in  religion.  I  have  seen 
them  moved  to  tears  by  the  kindness  shown  by  the 
Holy  Father.  A  few  days  ago  Col.  Grant,  United 
States  Minister  at  Vienna,  Avas  received  in  i)rivate 
audience  by  Leo  XIII.     As  he  spoke  neither  French 
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nor  Italian,  he  took  an  interpreter  witli 
him.  The  Pope  welcomed  him  in  a 
fatherly  way,  told  him  he  had  known 
personally  his  illustrious  father,  and 
spoke  lengthily  of  the  high  qualities 
of  the  late  American  statesman.  It 
was  with  a  pleasing  word  for  the 
United  States  that  the  Pope  took  leave 
of  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  his  interview. 

HIS  REGIMEN. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Pope  takes  a 
light  broth,  which  keeps  him  going  to 
dinner-time.  This,  according  to  the 
old  Roman  custom,  is  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  This  repast  is  very 
simple  ;  it  consists  invariably  of  boiled 
meat,  a  roast  dish,  seasonable  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruit  for  dessert.  Everything 
like  luxury  is  banished  from  his  table, 
which  cannot  cost  more  than  five  francs 
a  da^^  The  doctors  have  ordered  him 
to  take  Bordeaux  wine,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city  never  fails  to  ad- 
dress him  barrels  of  the  choicest  brand. 
Traditional  etiquette  requires  that  at 
Rome  the  Pope  shall  eat  alone,  and  it 
is  only  when  he  is  outside  the  Eternal 
City  that  he  can  have  guests  around 
his  table.  Up  till  1870  Pius  IX.  went 
every  summer  to  Castel  Gai^dolfo,  and 
there  he  was  always  surrounded  by 
distinguished  guests. 

THE   POPE   IN  HIS  GARDEN. 

If  the  Aveather  is  favorable,  Leo  XIII. 
takes  a  walk  in  the  Vatican  gardens 
and  park.  In  summer  he  sometimes 
lunches  in  the  little  wooden  summer- 
house  that  has  been  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
He  likes  to  talk  to  the  gardeners,  and  follows  their 
work  with  the  closest  attention.  He  interests  him- 
self also  in  the  number  of  oranges  that  the  garden 
produces,  and  the  disposal  that  is  made  of  them.  By 
the  way,  this  production  amounts  to  ten  thousand 
each  season. 

At  the  moment  of  the  jubilee.  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
presented  an  African  gazelle  to  His  Holiness,  who 
had  a  place  reserved  for  it  in  the  garden,  and  often 
amuses  himself  in  letting  it  feed  from  his  hand. 

One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  is  the  roccolo,  a  sort  of 
net-trap  for  catching  small  birds.  This  sport  is  com- 
mon in  Italy,  and  Leo  XIII.  is  very  fond  of  it,  and 
when  he  has  been  very  successful  he  sends  to  the 
cardinals  or  ecclesiastics  of  his  household  a  dozen 
birds  captured  by  him.  This  favor  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  receive  it.  Some  readers  will 
smile,  perhaps,  on  learning  that  such  a  man  as  Leo 
XIII.  finds  a  pleasure  in  such  a  distraction. 

After  his  walk  His  Holiness  re-enters  his  apart- 
ments at  about  six  o'clock,  and  at  once  gives  his 
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private  audiences  in  his  study  or  in  his  library. 
Leo  XIII.  is  very  sparing  in  this  favor.  He  accords 
it  only  to  persons  of  mark,  bishops,  eminent  laymen, 
and  politicians.  And  yet  how  many  of  these  have 
to  content  themselves  w4th  a  collective  audience. 

Every  day,  at  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  according  to  the  season,  the  Pope  recites 
the  Rosary  with  Mgr.  Angeli,  his  private  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  priests  of  the  household. 

HIS   AUSTERITY. 

In  all  religious  exercises  Leo  XIII.  bears  a  serious, 
dignified,  and  imposing  attitude.  I  have  rarely 
seen  mass  celebrated  with  such  profound  and  heart- 
felt piety  :  the  priest  is  divined  in  the  highest  accep- 
tation of  the  word  in  Leo  XIII.  He  carries  out  to  a 
scruple  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It  is  known  that  a 
Catholic  priest  should  celebrate  mass  fasting,  but 
this  is  a  law  of  discipline  which  the  Pope,  owing  to 
illness,  has  a  right  to  dispensate  from.  In  fact,  only 
lately,  Leo  XIII.  has  accorded  this  dispensation  to 
two  cardinals,    and  has  allowed  them  to   celebrate. 
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mass  after  having  partaken  of  liquid  food.  But,  if 
it  occurs  that  in  the  morning  an  illness  or  an  indis- 
position obliges  him  to  take  a  cup  of  milk  or  broth, 
Leo  XIII. ,  notwithstanding  the  supreme  powers  of 
which  he  is  the  sovereign  dispenser,  abstains  that 
day  from  celebrating  mass. 

After  the  Rosary,  Leo  XIII.  partakes  of  a  light 
supper,  composed  of  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and 
then  enters  his  private  apartments.  It  is  seldom 
until  eleven  o'clock  that  he  retires.  His  excessive 
nervousness  occasions  him  frequent  sleeplessness ; 
he  then  rises  and  walks  about  his  room  reading  and 
meditating.  At  times  an  idea  strikes  him  and  he 
rouses  his  secretary  and  dictates  to  himi. 

THE  POPE  AS  SCHOLAR. 

His  intelligence  is  constantly  in  activity.  He 
leaves  one  task  to  take  up  another.  His  chief  intel- 
lectual distraction  is  in  the  morning,  when  he  turns 
to  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  excels  and  which  he  lov- 
ingly turns  off.  Classical  antiquity  has  no  greater 
connoisseur,  nor  a  finer  or  more  delicate  one,  than 
Leo  XIII.  He  is  an  artist,  and  has  the  culture  and 
manner  of  one.  The  elegant  Latinity,  sometimes 
laborious  and  stormy,  of  his  Encyclical  letters  and 
his  speeches,  show  his  attention  and  respect  for 
style.  Leo  XIII.  is  a  purist ;  he  is  rarely  satisfied 
with  what  he  writes.  He  erases,  adds,  and  continu- 
ally erases,  until  he  has  found  the  decisive  expres- 
sion, the  word  which  remains. 

Leo  XIII.  is  an  assiduous  reader  of  Dante.  He 
knows  whole  songs  by  heart.  A  prelate"  assures  me 
that  he  by  chance  recited  some  verses.  The  Pope  took 
up  the  thread  thereof,  and  unrolled  it  without  inter- 
ruption. Since  Benoit  XIV. — to  whom  Voltaire 
dedicated  his  "  Mahomet  "—the  Pontiff  now  reign- 
ing is  the  most  literate  and  the  most  learned  who 
has  ever  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
Under  this  head  he  has  worthily  rejoined  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  popes  with  those  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

AN   ECONOMIST. 

Leo  XIII.  is  not  only  an  adroit  politician  and  a 
sagacious  diplomatist ;  he  is  also  an  excellent  admin- 
istrator, a  severe  and  sharp  economist.  He  admin- 
isters with  scrupulous  care  the  Pontifical  fortune. 
The  pence  of  St.  Peter  bring  in  about  six  or  seven 
millions  a  year.  This  is  little  to  meet  the  innumer- 
able needs  and  ever- increasing  requirements  of  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  but,  thanks  to  the 
judicious  employment  of  these  revenues,  the  Pope 
succeeds  in  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the 
ecclesiastical  services.  Of  late  years  he  has  sensibly 
cut  down  useless  expenses,  and  reduced  the  outward 
luxiuy  of  his  Court  to  the  strictly  necessary. 

Superfluous  employments  have  been  abolished,  cer- 
tain stipends  moderated.  The  Pope  lias  mercilessly 
stripped  off  all  the  foolish  branches  of  the  Pontifical 
budget,  and  he  has  done  well.  He  has  heard  cries 
and  protests  around  him,  but  reforms  are  never  car- 
ried out  without  raising  a  certain  amount  of  opposi- 


tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  of  other 
countries,  and  many  amongst  the  Roman  and  Italian 
Catholics,  instead  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Pope, 
are  not  far  from  considering  the  Vatican  as  a  good 
milch-cow,  which  should  aliment  themselves  and 
their  families  gratis.  The  Romans  consider  it  most 
natural  that  they  should  be  maintained  by  the  popes 
as  they  were  formerly  by  the  Caesars.  Leo  XIII.  has 
put  things  into  good  order  and  has  cut  short  all  pro- 
digalities. 

HIS  LIBERALITY. 

Some  have  sought  to  revenge  themselves  upon  him, 
accusing  him  of  avarice  ;  but  bitter  feeling  alone  has 
been  able  to  express  this  reproach.  No  one  is  more 
open-handed  and  generous  than  the  Pope  when  it  is  a 
question  of  sustaining  some  useful  work  or  of  suc- 
coring some  great  misfortune.  Periodically  he  aids 
the  propaganda  with  royal  munificence  ;  he  has  given 
half  a-million  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  only 
lately  he  decided  that  the  sums  offered  to  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  jubilee  should  be  dedicated  to  Afri- 
can missions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

His  entry  into  the  Pontificate  was  marked  by  the 
execution  of  a  grand  artistic  work — and  which 
greatly  honors  him — the  restoration  of  the  abside  of 
St.  John  de  Laterano,  which  cost  five  millions  of 
francs. 

Others  have  murmured  the  word  ' '  nepotism. ' ' 
This,  it  is  well  known,  was  long  the  reproach  of  the 
Roman  pontificates,  but  now  this  accusation  can  only 
be  taken  as  a  ridiculous  anachronism.  The  dower 
which  Leo  XIII.  gave  to  his  two  nephews  and  to  his 
niece  when  they  married  does  not  exceed  that  which 
a  rich  grocer  usually  gives  to  his  children.  The 
fantastic  figures  which  have  been  published  by  news- 
papers do  not  approach  the  truth, 

PREPARING   FOR   A   HEGIRA. 

The  rigid  economy  with  which  Leo  XIII.  adminis- 
ters finance  inspires,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
praiseworthy  respect.  The  Pope  looks  into  the  future, 
and  he  sees  it  full  of  threatening  and  danger.  He  wants 
his  successors  to  be  able  to  face  and  meet  the  formid- 
able eventualities  which  may  rise  up  at  any  moment. 
The  Pope  may  be  obliged  to  quit  Rome  ;  this  idea  of 
a  departure  of  the  Pope  from  the  Eternal  City  haunts 
the  imagination  of  Leo  XIII.  Younger,  he  would 
certainly  have  realized  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  the  Holy  See  in  prevision  of  events  should  dis- 
pose of  sufficient  resources.  Wherefore  Leo  XIII. 
has  the  generous  ambition  of  providing  a  Pontifical 
treasure  by  slowly  accumulating  capital  which  it 
will  be  only  possible  to  alienate  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  considerable  sums  in  cash 
which  he  received  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee 
have  permitted  the  formation  of  a  first  reserve  fund  ; 
but  Leo  XIII.  is  bent  on  further  increasing  this,  and 
it  is  principally  to  this  end  that  all  the  economy  and 
reforms  accomplished  of  late  years  point.  Some  day 
the  illustrious  Pontiff  will  be  blessed  for  his  disin- 
terestedness and  foresight. 
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CARDINAL  RAMPOLLA. 

This  study  would  not  be  complete  were  we  not  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  personages  who  sur- 
round Leo  XIII.  in  the  Vatican,  and  who  enjoy  his 
confidence.  There  are  two  figures  which  especially 
detach  themselves  from  the  group  and  excite  atten- 
tion— Cardinal  Rampolla  and  Monsignor  Boccali. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  one  of  the  youngest  members 
of  the  Holy  College,  as  he  is  only  forty -seven  years  of 
age.  His  piety  and  his  doctrine,  sound  as  well  as 
deep,  caused  the  present  Pope  to  quickly  distinguish 
him,  and  he  appointed  him,  four  years  ago,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  theologian  and 
a  diplomatist.  All  his  ambition  is  to  serve  with  do- 
cility the  thoughts  of  his  master,  of  whom  he  is  a 
precious  and  devoted  instrument. 

His  approachability  and  the  vivacity  of  his  conver- 
sation, temper  the  rigid  system  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla's  life,  and  the  monkish  aspect  of  his  person. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  Sicilian.  His  hair,  which 
is  jet  black,  his  dark  skin,  his  marked  physiognomy, 
and  the  exuberance  of  his  gestures,  betray  otherwise 
his  Southern  origin.  Cardinal  Rampolla 's  piety 
reaches  asceticism.  It  is  said  that  his  purple  covers 
sackcloth,  and  twice  a  week,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
he  practices  discipline. 

Periodically  the  retirement  of  Cardinal  Rampolla 
is  announced.  These  are  newspaper  inventions ; 
Cardinal  Rampolla  will  be  the  lasf  Secretary  of  State 
of  Leo  XIII.  The  Pope  will  find  with  difficulty  so 
docile  a  servant,  so  devoted  a  collaborator, 

THE   pope's   alter  EGO. 

Monsignor  Boccali  has  no  official  appointment  in 
view,  but  he  is  certainly  the  most  influential  person- 
age of  the  Church  after  the  Pope,  because  he  is  che 
intimate  confidant,  the  alter  ego  of  Leo  XIII.  For- 
merly the  popes,  upon  entering  the  Pontificate,  were 
accustomed  to  surround  themselves  with  their  rela- 
tions, whom  they  covered  with  dignities,  and  upon 
whom  they  conferred  the  highest  appointments  in 
the  Church.  The  nephew  of  the  Pope  received  by 
right  the  purple,  with  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Pa- 
drone. This  nepotism  was  a  deplorable  abuse,  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  this  arose  out  of  the  deepest 
fibre  of  human  nature  no  less  than  from  an  essential 
trait  of  the  Italian  character,  which  is  naturally 
suspicious  and  diffident.  If  the  popes  surrounded 
themselves  with  their  relations,  it  was  because  they 
feared  to  be  deceived  or  betrayed ;  they  sought,  be- 
fore all,  auxiliaries  sure  and  faithful.  Leo  XIII. 
gave  in  to  the  same  sentiment  when  upon  the  day  of 
his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate  he  brought  with  him 
his  little  court  of  Perugia,  Monsignor  Laurenzi, 
Monsignor  Angeli,  Monsignor  Boccali,  Monsignor 
Satolli,  and  others,  all  men  of  great  merit  and  in- 
contestable value.  The  Cardinal  Laurenzi,  the  late 
grand  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  is  to-day 
condemned  to  inaction  through  an  incurable  malady. 
Monsignor  Satolli,  who  represented  the  Pope  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  University  of  Washington,  is  a 
deep  theologian,  a  candidate  for  the  purple.     Mon- 


signor Boccali  is  still  but  a  cardinal  in  petto,  but 
his  influence  is  considerable.  Modest  and  reserved 
by  nature,  Monsignor  Boccali  uses  that  influence 
moderately  ;  but  those  who  know  the  Vatican  know 
it  well.  Monsignor  Boccali  gives  ambassadors  audi- 
ence ;  the  highest  personages,  diplomatists,  prelates, 
princes,  cardinals,  press  into  his  ante-room. 

Monsignor  Boccali  is  of  an  intelligence  flne,  open, 
intuitive  ;  if  the  Pope  appreciates  the  voluntary  re- 
tirement he  affects,  he  has,  nevertheless,  a  high  es- 
teem for  his  rare  good  sense,  and  no  important  mat- 
ter is  decided  in  the  Vatican  until  Monsignor  Boc- 
cali has  been  consulted  by  Leo  XIII.  and  called  upon 
to  express  his  opinion.  Monsignor  Boccali  is  unfor- 
tunately in  delicate  health.  His  pallor  and  his  soft 
and  modest  features  give  him  an  air  of  St.  Louis  de 
Gonzaga,  but  this  quiet  exterior  hides  a  firm  and  en- 
ergetic nature. 

By  his  virtues,  by  his  intelligence  in  business,  by 
the  profound  experience  acquired  in  the  great  school 
of  diplomacy,  where  the  confidence  of  the  Pope 
holds  him,  Monsignor  Boccali,  once  robed  in  purple, 
is  destined  to  a  high  future  in  the  Church, 

THE   pope's   private   SECRETARY. 

Monsignor  Angeli,  the  Pope's  private  secretary,  is 
a  profoundly  pious  priest,  of  a  disinterestedness  and 
discretion  open  to  every  proof.  Recently  the  Pope 
named  him  Beneficiary  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter, 
an  appointment  which  may  be  worth  three  to  four 
thousand  francs.  Monsignor  Angeli  confessed  to  one 
of  liis  friends  that  this  was  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Would  that  all  sovereigns  had  servants  and 
courtiers  so  easily  contented  ! 

The  Roman  prelates  are  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
the  Perugians,  but  they  are^  respected  because  their 
integrity  is  above  suspicion,  and  it  has  never  been 
possible  to  reproach  them  with  cupidity. 

By  the  side  of  the  private  personage  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  portray  under  his  various  and 
complex  aspects,  we  might  study  in  Leo  XIII.  the 
politician  and  the  doctor  ;  but  we  should  outstep  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  study,  and  a  volume  would  not 
suffice. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  POPES  OF  HISTORY. 

Leo  XIII.  will  certainly  figure  amongst  the  great 
popes  of  history.  As  he  enjoys  the  admiration  and 
the  respect  of  his  century,  posterity  will  not  refuse 
to  accord  him  its  esteem,  and  will  place  him.  in  the 
position  he  merits,  by  the  side  of  Innocent  III. ,  the 
pope  of  great  and  fertile  initiative  ;  of  Nicholas  V. , 
the  pope  of  the  Renaissance,  the  founder  of  the  Vati- 
can library  ;  and  of  Benoit  XIV. ,  the  enlightened  j^ope 
who  ranks  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
his  time.  In  a  century  when  material  power  cele- 
brates, it  may  be  said,  its  apotheosis,  Leo  XIII.  has 
had  the  glory  of  raising  under  the  most  tangible  form 
the  moral  force  of  the  Popedom.  He  has  replaced  this 
institution,  which  some  pretended  was  immobilized 
and  mummified  forever,  in  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion, as  the  illuminating  lighthouse  of  the  future. 
He  has  restored  it  as  a  universal  and  social  power. 
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With  Leo  XIII.  tlie  Pope  has  returned  ;  as  Joseph  De 
Maistre  beautifully  expresses  himself  .  ' '  The  natural 
head,  the  most  powerful  promoter,  the  great  Demiurge 
of  universal  civilization. ' ' 

A  MODERN  POPE. 

Leo  XIII.  is  a  modern  pope,  as  much  as  the  Ponti- 
fical traditions,  where  the  fear  of  innovation  and  the 
respect  for  usage  reach  proportions  sometimes  exces- 
sive, will  allow  Leo  XIII.  loves  and  understands  his 
century.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been  able  to 
act  upon  it  to  a  high  degree.    Nothing  in  this  century 


come  the  centre  of  his  preoccupation,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon 
an  Encyclical  letter,  in  which  he  utters  his  word  upon 
the  divers  solutions  which  this  terrible  problem  calls 
for. 

HIS  APPRECIATION   OF  THE   PRESS. 

Of  the  press,  this  incomparable  lever  the  power  of 
which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  he  understands  the 
necessity  and  the  strength,  although  at  times  he  hesi- 
tates to  make  use  of  it.  Leo  XIII.  is  an  assiduous 
reader  of  newspapers  and  reviews,  which  is  a  daring 


THE    pope's   father. 

is  strange  to  him.  If  in  his  Encyclical  letters,  he  has 
sounded  all  its  weaknesses,  he  has  also  understood  all 
its  needs  and  all  its  healthy  aspirations. 

He  has  seized  and  discerned  in  all  its  consequences 
and  ramifications  the  capital  fact  of  the  nineteenth 
century — the  rising  of  the  democracy.  He  may  fear 
the  excesses  or  reprove  the  mistakes  of  tlie  new  power  ; 
he  does  not  condemn  them  in  any  of  their  legitimate 
manifestations.  As  formerly  his  predecessor  Peter, 
in  the  waves  of  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  Leo  XIII.  has 
cast  his  net  into  the  sea  which  stretches  to  the  horizon 
of  the  future,  and  he  has  not  feared  to  venture  there 
with  the  ship  of  which  he  is  the  pilot. 

The  Social  Question,  the  redoubtable  enigma  which 
is  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  centurv,  has  be- 


THE   POPE'S  MOTHER. 

novelty  for  a  pope.  Even  to-day  three -fourths  of  the 
old  cardinals  are  wont  to  consider  newspapers  as  an 
invention  of  Satan.  Even  their  own  inspire  little 
confidence  in  them.  Leo  XIII.  has  always  had  a 
weakness  for  journalism,  and  has  particular  organs 
which  he  subsidizes.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
Pontificate  it  was  the  Aurora,  now  it  is  (so  it  is  said) 
the  Moniteur  de  Rome.  Leo  XIII.  is  always  very  gen- 
erous in  subsidies  to  those  journals  which  appeal  to 
his  support.  The  popes  of  the  Renaissance  paid  their 
weight  in  gold  for  antique  manuscripts  to  enrich  their 
libraries.  Is  it  not  today  as  useful,  as  meritorious 
a  work  in  its  kind,  to  sustain  an  organ  which  propo- 
gates  the  ideas  and  defends  the  interests  of  Catholic- 
ism ?    It  is  only  unfortunate  that  so  nuich  timidity  is 
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displayed  in  this  field,  and  that  so  few  prelates  and 
Italian  cardinals  reach  in  this  connection  the  gener- 
osity and  the  modernity  of  ideas  which  characterize 
Leo  XIII. 

A   MAN   OF   HIS   CENTURY. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Church  is  accustomed  to 
be  behind  the  century  when  she  does  not  miss  the 
train.  This  is  a  reproach  which  under  Leo  XIII.  it 
would  be  difficult  to  address  to  the  Popedom,  because 
the  present  Pope  has  always  had  at  heart  to  follow  in 
everything  the  movement  of  his  century,  and  to 
adapt  the  action  of  the  Church  to  the  new  conditions 
of  society. 

Some,  amongst  the  Catholics  on  the  Continent, 
would  like  to  see  the  Church  as  is  was  in  the  past — 
to  bind  her  to  the  corpses  of  dead  institutions.  Leo 
XIII.  is  not  of  this  school.  If  he  respects  the  mon- 
archies wherever  they  are  founded  on  popular  and 
traditional  rights,  republics  do  not  frighten  him.  In 
France  he  urges  Catholics  to  adhere  to  the  present 
regime  in  order  to  improve  it ;  in  Brazil  the  same. 
Tlie  fall  of  Dom  Pedro,  who  dissimulated  badly  a 
deep  hostility  towards  the  Church,  is  saluted  with 
joy  by  all  Catholics  in  Brazil,  and  provoked  at  the 
Vatican  no  sentiment  of  regret.  To  the  Brazilian 
Catholics,  who  implored  his  advice,  Leo  XIII.  re- 
plied :  ' '  Accept  the  Republic  ;  try  to  imitate  the 
Catholics  in  the  United  States,  who  have  placed 
their  rights  and  their  liberties  under  the  palladium 
of  free  institutions  and  the  common  law.  * ' 

As  regards  the  United  States,  it  has  no  sincerer 
friend  or  more  profound  admirer  than  Leo  XIII. 
When  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's 
jubilee,  sent  him  as  a  present  a  richly -bound  copy 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Leo 
XIII.  appreciated  this  present  above  others,  and  on 


receiving  it  he  might  have  thought,  even  if  he  did 
not  so  exi)licitly  express  him.self,  that  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  charter  of  the  society  of  the  future. 

THE  CAVOUR  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

But  half  a  century  ago  Italy  had  the  unhoped-for 
good  fortune  to  find  in  Cavour  a  great  statesman 
who  by  the  fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  audacity 
of  his  combinations  has  realized  the  secular  dream 
which  haunted  the  brain  of  generations — Italian 
Unity.  If  we  reflect  what  Italy  was  at  the  time 
Cavour  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  what  he 
accomplished  a  few  years  afterward,  it  can  almost 
be  said  that  he  brought  her  out  of  chaos. 

The  Popedom,  also,  had  the  providential  fortune 
to  find  in  Leo  XIII.  a  man  whose  political  adroit- 
ness recalls  that  of  the  successful  minister  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  Crushed  and  humiliated  as  was  the  Holy 
See  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX. ,  Leo  XIII. 
has  restored  to  the  Popedom,  with  the  respect  of 
governments  and  people,  that  prestige  and  influence 
which  were  her  attributes  during  the  heroic  times  of 
her  history.  Rarely  has  the  tiara  shone  with  so  bril- 
liant and  pure  a  light,  or  shed  its  rays  so  brightly 
and  so  far.  The  Popedom  has  lost  the  material  pos- 
session of  Rome,  but  on  the  other  hand,  thanks  to 
Leo  XIII. ,  she  is  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the 
world,  or  at  any  rate  she  has  splendidly  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  her  social  action  and  the  dominions  of  her 
moral  conquests. 

Catholicism  may  be  proud  to  salute  in  its  actual 
head  a  man  whose  greatness  of  character  and  whose 
intellectual  superiority  command  the  admiration 
and  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
place  him  unequaled  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Rome,  April,  1891. 


II.-FROM   AN   OUTSIDE    POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY    A    LONDON  JOURNALIST. 


As  some  men  never  have  any  divine  call  that  leads 
them  to  discharge  duties  outside  their  own  doorstep, 
so  some  popes  have  never  recognized  the  existence 
of  duties  incompatible  with  their  primary  fealty  to 
the  local  interests  of  the  Italian  town  in  which  they 
have  spent  their  lives.  That  which  distinguishes 
Leo  the  Thii-teenth  is  that  before  his  mind  there  has 
passed  a  vision  of  a  higher  and  nobler  ideal  than 
that  of  being  the  mere  temporal  master  of  the  Eter- 
nal City.  He  has  seen,  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  a  vis- 
ion of  a  wider  sovereignty  than  any  which  the  great- 
est of  his  predecessors  had  ever  realized,  and  before 
his  eyes  there  has  been  unfolded  a  magnificent  con- 
ception of  a  really  universal  Church.  But  no  sooner 
has  he  gazed  with  holy  ecstasy  on  the  world-wide 
dominion  which  lies  almost  within  his  grasp,  than 
he  turns  with  a  sigh  to  the  older  and  smaller  ideal 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  which  has 
bounded  the  horizon  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
and  which  presses  upon  him  like  the   atmosphere   of 


the  whole  of  his  waking  life.  These  are  the  two 
dreams,  the  two  ideals,  hopelessly  antagonistic  one 
to  the  other  ;  but  Leo  helplessly  clings  to  both. 

ROME  AS  THE   CAPITAL   OF  THE   WORLD. 

To  those  who  do  not  look  at  the  world  and  its  af- 
fairs from  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world 
from  which  the  tide  of  the  Empire  has  long  since 
ebbed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  comparison  can 
be  made  between  the  two  ideals  which  haunt  the 
imagination  of  the  Holy  Father.  And  yet  there  is, 
to  those  who  have  been  born  and  bred  under  Italian 
skies,  a  strong  and  natural  fascination  about  the 
ideal  which  centres  in  the  re-establishment  of  Papal 
sovereignty  in  Rome.  Rome  is  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  Seven- 
hilled  City  was,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  more  important 
than  any  other  point  on  the  world's  surface.  It  is 
the  only  city  which  ever  conquered  a  continent. 
Alike  as  the  seat  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Empire,  and 
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of  the  Popedom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Rome  was  the 
capital  of  the  world.  The  broad  arrow  of  Roman 
Empire  is  branded  deep  on  the  body  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Our  law,  our  language,  our  habits,  our  religion 
— all  have  the  impress  of  the  Roman  mint.  The 
very  air  of  Europe  is  impregnated  with  the  ozone 
that  streams,  as  from  a  perennial  fountain,  from  the 
history  of  Rome.  There  is  everything  that  can  fas- 
cinate the  imagination  and  stimulate  the  mind  in 
the  traditions  that  cling  round  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  Eternal  City  ;  nor  can  the  least  reverent  be  un- 
conscious of  the  awe  excited  by  the  sacred  shrines 
which  for  a  thousand  years  have  absorbed  the  devo- 
tion of  the  world. 

' '  Mother  of  Arts,  as  once  of  Arms  ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  Guardian,  and  is  still  our  Guide, 
Parent  of  our  religion  ! " 

To  reign  in  Rome  might  well  rouse  the  loftiest  am- 
bition, and  to  lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial 
City  might  rend  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  of  mor- 
tals. That  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  below  whose  feet  St.  John  saw  peo- 
ples, and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  was, 
at  any  time  between  the  days  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
era  of  the  Medici,  the  natural  centre  of  any  organ- 
ization that  sought  to  exercise  world-wide  dominion. 
Civilization  grew  up  roiuid  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  inland  sea  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  culture  of  the  world.  To  a  devout  Catholic,  not 
even  the  sacred  sites  which  witnessed  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  are  more  sacred  than  the  city  where  the 
first  martyrs,  swathed  in  pitchy  cerements,  blazed  as 
torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and  where  their  de- 
scendants founded  an  empire  more  splendid  than 
that  of  Augustus,  more  beneficent  than  that  of  the 
Antonines.  The  city  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the 
Coliseum,  where  generation  after  generation  of  the 
most  divinely  gifted  of  our  race  have  lavished  the 
utmost  resources  of  their  art,  their  intellect,  and 
their  genius,  may  well  seem  marked  out  from  of  old 
to  be  the  natural  and  eternal  seat  of  the  Vicegerent 
of  God. 

THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  which  appeal  to 
all  men,  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  acquired  in  the 
course  of  ages,  by  mere  force  of  inveterate  habit,  an 
instinct  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  conceive  of  a  Catholic  Church  which  has  not  Rome 
as  its  centre.  Use  and  wont  are  great  deities  even 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  and  use  and  wont  point  to 
Rome,  and  Rome  alone,  as  the  centre  of  the  Catholic 
world. 

Hence  to  the  Pope  it  seems  as  part  of  the  ordinance 
-of  God  that  he  should  dwell  in  Rome,  and,  being 
resident  there,  that  he  should  reign  in  the  Eternal 
•City  as  its  temporal  lord  ;  not  because  he  cares  for 
the  sceptre  of  secular  dominion,  but  because  nothing 
short  of  sovereignty  can,  under  the  circumstances, 
secure  him  the  freedom  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
his  spiritual  prerogatives.  It  is  this  which  domi- 
nates the  mind  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth.     Waking  or 


sleeping,  the  idea  of  restoring  the  lost  temporal  do- 
minion of  his  predecessors  never  leaves  him.  It  col- 
ors the  whole  texture  of  his  thoughts,  it  influences 
his  policy,  and  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the 
whole  orbit  of  Pontifical  action. 

THE   POPE'S  GREAT  DREAM. 

The  re-establishment  of  his  temporal  sovereignty 
is  still  his  first  dream,  a  dream  of  the  dear  dead  past, 
hallowed  no  doubt  by  innumerable  sacred  associa- 
tions, but  limited,  local,  and  fatally  opposed  to  the 
realization  of  his  other  dream,  which  intermittentlj" 
exercises  a  very  powerful  influence  over  his  imagin- 
ation. This  second  vision  is  infinitely  more  sublime 
than  the  restitution  of  the  unimpaired  sovereignty 
of  the  Papal  See  over  all  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
Church.  Leo  has  dreamed  of  being  really  the  pastor 
of  the  world,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  To  be 
Vicegerent  of  God,  and  therefore  representative  of 
the  Father  of  all  men,  is  to  stand  m  loco  parentis  to 
all  the  human  race.  The  Church,  the  Lamb's  Bride, 
is  the  mother  of  humanity.  As  head  of  the  Church, 
he  must  care  with  a  mother's  love  for  all  the  children 
of  tlie  family.  It  matters  not  that  many  are  orphaned 
from  birth,  knowing  not  of  their  divine  parentage. 
It  is  for  him  to  teach  them  of  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  to  prove  to  them  by  infinite  acts  of  helpful  ser- 
vice the  reality  of  the  motherhood  of  the  Church. 
No  difference  of  creed,  no  blindness  of  negation, 
no  obstinacy  of  unbelief,  can  shut  out  any  human 
soul  from  the  loving  care  of  the  shepherd  to  whom 
God  has  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  His  flock.  Hu 
manity  wanders  in  the  wilderness  ;  he  will  be  its 
guide.  The  forces  of  evil  abound,  making  sad  havoc 
of  the  forlorn  children  of  men  ;  he  will  stand  in  the 
breach,  and  cast  the  shield  of  divine  grace  and  of 
human  service  over  the  victims  of  the  Evil  One. 
Men  are  ignorant ;  he  will  teach  them.  They  are 
groping  in  the  dark  ;  he  will  lead  them  into  light. 
Up  from  the  void  everywhere  rises  a  despairing  cry. 
Who  will  show  us  any  good?  And  from  the  recesses 
of  the  Vatican  palace  he  answers  :  "I  will  conduct 
you  into  the  paths  of  all  peace. ' ' 

THE  OBJECT   OF   HIS   REIGN. 

This,  of  coui-se,  or  something  like  this,  has  ever 
been  the  aspiration  of  all  the  greater  popes.  But  Leo 
differs  from  his  predecessors  in  being  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  modern  spirit,  which  has  read  a  more 
mundane  meaning  into  the  words  of  Christ.  No 
doubt,  like  all  ^Christians,  he  would  say  that  he  set 
not  his  affections  on  things  below,  but  on  things 
above — that  here  he  had  no  continuing  city,  but  had 
a  house  eternal  in  the  heavens  ;  but  that  is  no  longer 
the  note  of  Christian  thought.  Rather  does  he  pray 
with  our  Lord:  "Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ; ' '  and  in  his  vision 
of  things  to  come  he  sees  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
become  the  Lord's  and  his  Christ's.  It  is  to  establish 
the  City  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  men,  not 
in  the  future  or  beyond  the  grave,  but  here  and  now, 
that  he  has  been  called  to  the  Papal  throne.     Not  from 
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any  mere  lust  of  power  and  personal  ambition,  but 
with  a  genuine  aspiration  to  be  helpful  to  mankind, 
Leo  dreams  of  re-establishing  on  a  wider  basis  and  a 
surer  foundation  the  spiritual  authority  of  Innocent 
the  Third  and  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  He  feels  him- 
self called  to  make  the  Holy  See  once  more  the  active 
and  omnipresent  embodiment  of  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  He  is  to  be  the  organ  through  which  God 
speaks,  not  merely  concerning  dogmas  as  to  the  divine 
attributes,  or  in  defining  differences  between  ortho- 
dox and  heretical  subtleties,  but  as  the  living  guide, 
the  lively  oracle  from  which  all  the  races  of  mankind 
may  derive  the  same  practical  and  authoritative 
counsel  that  the  Hebrews  obtained  from  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim  of  their  high  priest.  Leo  would 
fain  be  the  Moses  of  the  new  Exodus  of  Humanity, 
their  leader  through  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  the 
Promised  Land,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  the  existing 
society  will  be  done  away,  and  all  things  political 
and  social  will  have  become  new. 

A  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  is,  in  short,  a  pope  who  takes 
himself  seriously,  who  believes  in  his  divine  mission, 
and  who  is  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Church  must  address  herself  practically  to  the  solu- 
tion of  all  the  pressing  problems  of  life.  Homo  sum, 
nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto,  takes  with  him  a 
wider  and  nobler  range.  He  is  not  merely  a  man 
among  men,  but  representative  of  the  God  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  therefore  he  must  interest 
himself  in  every  department  of  human  life.  All  this, 
which  may  seem  to  some  but  as  the  wildest  lunacy, 
and  to  others  as  insufferable  arrogance,  has  indeed  a 
very  solid  foundation.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  it  does  unquestionably 
represent  an  immense  moral  force.  The  most  bigoted 
Protestant  may  therefore  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
this  moral  force  being  directed  to  practical  ends. 
Hitherto,  unquestionably,  the  popes  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  privileges,  and  very  few  of  them  have 
even  attempted  to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. If  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  really  about  to  apply 
the  vast  moral  force  of  which  he  is  the  official  em- 
bodiment to  the  solution  of  the  practical  questions  of 
the  day,  even  those  who  are  most  skeptical  about  the 
supernatural  grace  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  may 
well  rejoice  that  so  vast  a  moral  influence  is  no  longer 
to  be  wasted  on  what  they  cannot  but  regard  as  theo- 
logical puerilities  and  ecclesiastical  trifles. 

THE  INCOMPATIBLE  IDEALS. 

But,  alas !  the  moment  the  Pope  essays  to  make  a 
step  towards  the  realization  of  his  world  wide  ideal, 
he  seems  to  be  checked  and  thwarted  by  his  earlier 
dream !  When  he  would  act  as  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  biased  by  his  as- 
piration to  be  an  Italian  prince.  When  he  attempts 
to  set  up  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the  guidance  of  hu- 
manity, the  Italian  limitations  are  apt  to  baffle  him  ; 
and,    instead  of  being  cosmopolitan,    catholic,   and 


impartial,  he  is  tempted  to  become  Roman,  local, 
and  partisan.  If  he  is  really  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
his  greater  ideal,  he  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  sacrifice  the  smaller.  If  he  would  spread  his 
wings  over  the  whole  world,  he  must  desist  from  at- 
tempting to  creep  back  into  his  Roman  chrysalis. 
The  new  Moses  will  not  make  much  of  a  success  of 
his  exodus  if  he  is  perpetually  struggling  to  get  back 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

THE   POPE   IN   HIS   PALACE   PRISON. 

A  very  interesting  picture  might  be  drawn  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  Pope  in  his  palace  prison.  In  some 
respects  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  spectacle  is  al- 
most ideal.  Imagine  a  pure,  good,  and  able  man,  of 
more  than  three-score  years  and  ten,  rising  at  six 
o'clock  on  any  given  morning,  after  a  sleep  as  un- 
troubled as  a  child's,  and  setting  about  what  is  in  his 
own  honest  conviction  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
God  and  His  Church,  by  using  his  influence  as  the 
Vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  to  allay  the  troubles  of 
the  world.  His  authority,  to  begin  with,  is  almost 
absolutely  untrammeled.  When  Alexander  the  Third 
writes,  he  uses  M.  de  Giers  as  a  pen.  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla  is  equally  the  pen  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  Around 
the  Papal  throne  are  cardinals,  and  archbishops,  and 
dignitaries  of  great  place  ;  but  in  all  the  brilliant 
throng  there  is  no  one  who  exercises  any  controlling 
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influence  over  the  detached  and  lucid  intellect  of  the 
Pope.  Occasionally,  earlier  in  his  reign,  they  would 
endeavor  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  induce  him  to 
adopt  a  policy  to  which  he  was  disinclined.  ' '  What 
you  say, ' '  he  would  reply,  ' '  is  very  good,  no  doubt, 
but  let  it  be  done  in  a  different  way. ' '  And  done  it 
always  was  in  Leo's  way,  until  at  last  the  cardinals 
desisted  from  making  fruitless  suggestions.  He  is 
so  supreme  that,  compared  with  the  elevation  which 
he  occupies,  cardinals  count  for  no  more  than  dea- 
cons or  even  than  acolytes.  There  are  mutterings  of 
discontent  in  the  Congregations  from  men  who  once 
counted  for  something  in  the  Church,  but  now  count 
for  nothing ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Sacred  College 
recognizes  with  loyalty  and  pride  the  commanding 
ability  and  authoritative  confidence  of  its  chief.  The 
Pope,  therefore,  has  a  single  mind,  and  he  has  an 
immense  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the  decisions 
at  which  he  arrives.  Every  morning,  before  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
this  planet,  he  offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and 
then  for  gratiarum  actio  attends  a  second  mass,  at 
which  his  chaplain  is  the  celebrant. 

THE   pope's  working   DAY. 

With  a  mind  thus  attuned  to  divine  things,  the 
Pope  then  begins  his  working  day.  A  single  glass 
of  coffee,  tea,  or  milk  suffices  to  break  his  fast. 
After  going  through  his  papers,  he  begins  to  receive 
about  nine.  From  that  hour  till  one  in  the  afternoon 
the  throng  of  visitors  never  slackens.  Secretaries, 
ambassadors,  cardinals  from  the  Congregation,  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  bishops  from  afar,  have  audi- 
ence in  turn.  There  are  twelve  hundred  bishops  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  with  all  of  them  the  Pope 
is  in  more  or  less  constant  personal  relations.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  gracious,  more  animated,  or  more 
sympathetic  than  the  manner  of  the  Pope.-  His  eye, 
which,  when  fixed  in  thought,  is  deep  and  piercing, 
beams  with  kindliness,  and  the  severely  rigid  lines 
of  his  intellectual  features  relax  with  the  pleasantest 
of  smiles  as  he  talks,  using,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  French,  Latin  (vvhich  he  speaks  witli  great 
purity  and  facility),  or  his  own  musical  native 
tongue.  After  four  or  five  hours  spent  in  tliis  way, 
he  returns  to  his  papers  and  his  books  until  three, 
when  he  dines.  His  meal  is  frugal — a  little  soup, 
two  courses  of  meat  with  vegetables,  and  dessert  of 
fruit,  with  one  glass  of  strong  wine — suffice  for  his 
wants.  After  dinner  lie  goes  out  for  a  drive  or  a 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  evening 
he  resumes  his  papers,  and  at  night,  between  nine 
and  ten,  all  the  Papal  household  assemble  for  the 
Rosary,  after  which  they  retire  to  rest.  But  long 
after  that  hour  the  Cardinal  State  Secretary  Ram- 
poUa,  or  the  Under -State  Secretary  Mocenni,  is  often 
summoned  to  the  Papal  apartments,  where,  by  the 
light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  Leo  watches  and  thinks 
and  prays  for  the  w^elfare  of  the  Church. 

Here,  if  anywhere  on  the  world's  surface,  it  might 
be  thought,  was  to  be  found  a  tribunal  removed  far 
from  the  distractions  of  this  world,  and  a  judge  fully 


aware  of  the  enormous  responsibility  which  presses 
with  undivided  force  upon  the  supreme  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  conscience. 

A  GRAND   OLD  MAN. 

The  Pope,  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  had  an 
opportunity^  of  observing  him  closely,  impressed  me 
very  favorably.  There  is  in  the  actual  face  nothing 
of  that  sly  smirk  which  appears  in  almost  all  of  his 
photographs.  There  is  a  genial  benevolence  in  his 
countenance  and  a  twinkling  of  humor  in  his  bright 
eye.  Although  he  is  apt  to  be  bored  by  the  endless 
string  of  solemn  triflers  who  are  presented  on  the 
days  when  he  gives  audience,  it  is  a  weariness  of  the 
mind  rather  than  a  weariness  of  the  body.  During 
the  celebration  of  his  jubilee  he  wearied  out  all  the 
younger  men  who  were  in  attendance  at  his  Court. 
' '  The  Pope  is  seventy-nine, ' '  said  one  of  them  in 
1889,  ' '  but  do  not  deceive  yourself  by  the  almanac. 
He  is  as  vigorous  in  mind  and  almost  as  alert  in 
body  as  if  he  were  only  fiftj'. ' '  This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  represents  the  honest  impression 
of  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  contrast  the  physical 
endurance  of  Leo  XIII.  with  that  of  the  younger  men 
who  surround  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  me  decrepit 
or  infirm.  His  old  schoolfellow,  Monsignor  Kirby, 
Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  who  discharges  the  responsi- 
ble duties  of  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  without  any 
trace  of  senile  infirmity,  is  six  years  the  senior  of 
the  Pope.  Allowance,  no  doubt,  must  be  made  for 
the  superior  vitality  of  the  Irish  stock  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  regard  Leo  XIII.  as  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave.  He  has  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano ;  and  as  long  as  he  lives  there  will  not  fail,  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Cliurch,  the  intellect  of  a  states- 
man and  the  heart  of  a  saint. 

FROM    THE  \\^NDOWS  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

I  stood  once  upon  the  balcony  of  the  Vatican,  and 
looked  down  from  the  palace  of  the  popes  over  the 
city  of  the  Caesars.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  and 
one  which  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  but  which  is 
constantly  visible  to  the  Pope.  Above,  the  black 
violet  of  the  sky  of  the  Italian  night  was  as  yet 
faintly  gemmed  with  stars ;  and  far  below,  spread- 
ing over  its  more  than  seven  hills,  lay  the  Imperial 
City,  everywhere  gleaming  with  gas,  and  here  and 
there  radiant  with  the  electric  light.  All  was  still 
in  the  precints  of  the  great  palace,  save  for  the  occa- 
sional tread  of  the  halberdier,  whose  picturesque  uni- 
form framed  itself  at  times  with  strange  mediaeval 
quaintness  in  the  fire-lit  gatewa5\  On  the  right  rose 
the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Peter,  towering  huge  into 
the  silent  sky.  Below  ran  the  yellow  Tiber,  beyond 
which  stretched  the  crowded  streets,  busy  with  the 
hum  and  murmur  of  a  nation's  capital,  and  the  great 
outlines  of  the  domes  and  towers  of  the  innumerable 
churches  of  Rome.  It  was  the  Nineteenth  Century 
spread  out  at  the  feet  of  the  Fom'teenth,  while  beyond 
and  above  them  both  towered  the  vast  and  cloudy 
shades  of  other  centuries,  whose  sons  made  Rome 
immortal.  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  I  recalled  the  conversation  I  had  had 
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within ;  and  as  I  looked  down  from  my  coign  of 
vantage  on  the  distant  lines  of  lamps  that  etched  in 
outlines  of  light  the  extent  of  Rome,  it  seemed  to 
recall  the  familiar  story  of  the  Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness.  From  some  such  lofty  heiglit  it  was  that 
the  tempter  showed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  saying, 
"All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me. ' '     There  was  the  city — 

Great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  far  renowned  aud  with  the  spoils  enriched 
Of  nations  ; 

and  there,  across  the  court- yard  in  his  stately  palace 
prison,  was  the  man  whose  proudest  title  is  that  of 
Vicar  of  the  Nazarene.  Constantly  before  him  is  the 
temptation.  Constantly  at  his  elbow  whispers  the 
tempter  :  '  'All  this  will  I  give  thee — temporal  sover- 
eignty, and  independence,  and  rule  over  all  this 
city — if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  It 
is  the  Temptation  of  the  Wilderness  renewed  in  our 
time  ;  a  temptation  that  has  not  passed,  and  will  not 
pass. 

THE   pope's   temptation. 

This  spectacle  is,  I  confess,  far  more  intensely  in- 
teresting to  me  than  all  the  painted  canvas  and  plas- 
ter in  Roman  museums  and  churches,  whereby  in- 
spired painters  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  fa- 
miliar incidents  of  Sacred  Storj'.  For  here  is  no 
painting  of  what  happened  long  ago.  Here  is  the 
actual  temptation  in  all  its  grim  and  terrible  reality, 
with  all  the  forces  of  evil  arrayed  against  the  frail 
and  half  overpowered  resistance  of  a  good  but  aged 
Pope.  The  temptation  so  constantly  present  is  that 
of  hoping  for  a  foreign  war  that  might  result  in  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Before 
that  temptation  many  of  those  around  the  Pope  have 
long  ago  succumbed.  They  are  on  their  faces  before 
the  tempter  ;  their  secret  thoughts  are  but  so  many 
prayers  for  his  speedy  advent ;  and  if  they  could  but 
have  their  way  they  would,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  lurid 
phrase,  not  hesitate  to  re-establish  the  Temporal 
Power,  even  if  it  could  be  only  done  by  setting  up 
the  terrestrial  throne  of  the  Popedom  on  the  ashes  of 
the  city  and  amidst  the  whitening  bones  of  its  peo- 
ple. But  the  Pope  is  a  good  man,  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, whose  heart  overflows  with  sympathy  for  the 
human  race.  The  temptation  comes  to  him,  as 
temptations  always  come  to  higher  natures,  so  veiled 
that  it  seems  almost  a  prompting  fiom  the  very 
Spirit  of  God.  The  tempter  is  disguised  as  an  angel 
of  light.  No  mean,  or  sordid,  or  worldly  motives 
weigh  wdth  the  good  Pope  as  he  stands  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  Vatican  and  looks  out  over  the  Imperial 
City  to  the  darkening  slopes  of  the  Sabine  Hills,  and 
sighs  at  the  thought  that  the  unification  of  his  coun- 
try has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  spoliation 
of  his  Church.  What  he  thinks  of  is  not  the  petty 
power  of  presiding  over  the  construction  of  the 
drains,  or  the  absorbing  duty  of  organizing  the  po- 


lice of  the  city  out  of  wiiich  he  is  now  a  voluntary 
outcast. 

THE  case  for  th.-:  temporal  power. 

He  believes,  with  the  honest  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion natural  to  an  aged  ecclesiastic  born  and  bred  in 
the  Pontifical  States,  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world 
to  be  administered  by  one  who  is  not  an  independent 
sovereign.  The  man  at  the  helm  of  the  church  must 
not  be  the  subject  of  any  mortal.  The  Vicar  of 
Christ  must  not  be  called  upon  to  bow  to  the  decrees 
of  a  mongrel  Caesar.  Hence  he  has  convinced  him- 
self that  he  must  get  back  liis  temporal  sovereignty 
if  the  government  of  the  church  is  not  to  go  to 
pieces.  That  is  with  him,  not  unnaturally,  consider- 
ing his  years  and  his  education,  an  axiom  which  he 
does  not  discuss.  He  starts  from  that,  and  always 
reverts  to  it.  But  here  before  his  eyes  is  unfolded 
day  by  day  the  triumphant  demonstration  by  his 
enemies  of  the  fact  that  the  temporal  sovereignty 
has  passed  awa5\  The  king  sits  in  the  palace  which 
the  popes  occupied  on  the  Quirinal ;  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Italian  State  are  installed  in  buildings 
once  sacred  to  the  offices  of  the  Church  ;  the  midday 
gun  which  is  fired  ever}'  day  is  served  by  Italian 
gunners  from  his  own  castle  of  San  Angelo,  where 
they  are  constructing  balloons  for  the  Abyssinian 
war ;  and  great  barracks,  crowded  with  soldiers, 
where  the  bugle -call  sounds  incessant,  stand  almost 
within  hail  of  the  Vatican.  Day  by  day,  year  in, 
j^ear  out,  the  august  prisoner  never  opens  his  eyes  at 
daybreak  without  longing  that  the  new  day  might 
bring  deliverance ;  and  the  shades  of  night  never 
blot  the  great  panorama  of  the  city  from  his  gaze 
that  he  does  not  cry,  in  the  agony  of  a  heart  sick  by 
hope  deferred  :    ' '  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  ' ' 

It  is  very  difficult  in  America  or  England  to  realize 
the  feelings  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  counsellors  as  to 
the  immensity  of  the  injury  which  they  conceive  has 
been  inflicted  upon  the  Church  by  the  occu])ation  of 
Rome.  The  establishment  of  the  capital  of  United 
Italy  at  Rome  seemed  the  natural  and  most  desirable 
consummation  of  the  national  movement  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  many  cases  religious  prejudice  united 
with  nationalist  enthusiasm  to  blind  us  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  change  was  certain  to  wound  the  Holy 
See.  But  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years  the  wound 
still  bleeds.  Not  to  perceive  this  is  to  fail  to  under- 
stand the  tragic  force  of  the  temj)tation  to  which  the 
Pope  is  subjected. 

If  the  Pope  is  to  fulfill  his  greater  ideal  he  will  have 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  influences  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  atmosphere  of  the  place,  the  traditions  and 
associations  which  cling  tQ  its  very  walls,  and  the 
all-pervading  presence  of  the  Italian  cardinals  and 
great  officials,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  his  great  conception  of  his  role  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  conscience  of  universal  Christen- 
dom, which  speaks  with  the  voice  of  God.  Until  he 
has  definitely  rid  himself  of  the  desire  to  re-establish 
a  temporal  authority  in  a  second-rate  European  city, 
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that  minor  and  earthly  ambition  will  continually 
obscure  his  higher  and  brighter  ideal,  and  lead  him 
into  devious  courses,  which  will  impair  his  influence 
even  in  the  Catliolic  world.  The  Temporal  Power  has 
got  on  to  the  nerves  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  come 
to  be  to  many  in  the  Vatican  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for.  So  far  from  sharing  that  view,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Power  would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  Church. 

A   PROPHECY. 

And  after  my  visit  to  Rome,  I  realize  more  vividly 
than  before  how  much  justification  there  was  for  the 
prophecy  with  which  some  months  before  I  concluded 
my  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  "It  may  be 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  played  her  part  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  that  in  the  new  English-speaking 
era,  on  the  threshold  of  which  mankind  is  standing, 
there  may  be  no  more  than  a  niche  in  a  Roman 
museum  for  the  successor  of  Hildebrand.  In  that 
case,  whether  the  Pope  stays  in  Rome  or  goes  to 


Seville  or  Innsbruck  or  Minorca  does  not  much 
matter.  But  if  there  be  any  real  substance  of  truth 
in  the  Pope's  belief  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
chosen  instrument  whereby  Infinite  Wisdom,  inspired 
by  Eternal  Love,  works  out  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
then  as  certainly  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  persecu- 
tion to  arise  to  scatter  the  first  Christians  from  Jeru- 
salem, so  that  they  might  carry  the  seed  of  the  faith 
over  the  Roman  world,  not  less  certainly  shall  we  see 
in  a  few  years,  or  even  it  may  be  a  few  months,  the 
breaking  of  a  storm  which  will  compel  the  Pope  to 
fly  from  the  Eternal  City — never  to  return.  And  in 
that  hour,  when  those  who  hate  the  Church  fill  the 
air  with  insult  and  exultation,  and  when  those  who 
love  her  more  in  her  accidents  than  in  her  essence 
are  abased  to  the  dust  with  humiliation  and  shame, 
then  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  enforced  hegira  of  the 
Pope  from  the  Latin  to  the  English  world  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  affirmation  of  the  providential 
mission  of  the  Church — a  new  divine  commission  for 
her  to  undertake  on  a  wider  basis  the  great  task  of 
rebuilding  the  City  of  God. ' ' 
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One  of  the  most  beneficent  results  of  the  warfare  of 
science  is  that  insanity  has  been  placed  in  the  category  of 
physical  and  curable  diseases.  Among  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors demoniacal  possession  was  fully  believed  to  be  the 
frequent  cause  of  insanity,  and  its  treatment  was  a 
"curious  compound  of  pharmacy,  superstition,  and  casti- 
gation."  This  belief,  with  the  consequent  treatment, 
which,  chiefly  through  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  supplanted  the  less  absurd  notions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  had  almost  universal  acceptance  down  to 
1800  A.  D.  It  is  estimated  that  in  a  single  century  one 
hundred  thousand  lunatics  were  executed  in  Germany 
alone,  on  account  of  this  perverted  theory  regarding  the 
character  of  lunacy.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
1791,  there  was  inaugurated  in  England,  by  Tuke,  and 
almost  simultaneously  in  France,  by  Pinel,  a  movement 
which  has  substituted  for  the  old  "medico-ecclesiastical" 
prescriptions  for  "devil  sickness"  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment based  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
insanity  ;  which  has  abolished  the  whipping-post,  the 
ducking-stool,  and  the  machines  of  torture ;  and  has  made 
chains  and  cages  as  appliances  in  the  treatment  of  the 
malady  almost  obsolete.  The  physicians  found  that 
what  was  thought  to  be  demoniacal  possession  was  due  to 
some  affection  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  abandoned  the 
old  specifics.  The  lay  mind,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  wholly 
freed  itself  from  the  mediaeval  superstitions  in  regard  to 
lunacy,  but  there  has  come  to  be  a  very  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  insanity  has  a  physical  cause,  and  must 
be  treated  as  a  physical  ailment.  The  legal  recognition 
of  this  fact  has  naturally  come  more  tardily.  Public 
apathy  and  the  interests  of  those  whose  profit  lies  in  the 


continuance  of  existing  conditions  form,  with  inherited 
ideas  and  customs,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  change.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  the  efforts  for  legislation  to 
remove  the  dependent  insane  from  the  county  poor- 
houses  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  place  them  under 
the  medical  supervision  of  the  State  hospitals,  give 
proof. 

STATE   CARE   FOR  THE   INSANE   IN   NEW  YORK. 

The  history  of  this  contest,  ultimately  successful,  has 
been  of  a  struggle  with  public  indifference,  due  largely  to 
ignorance  of  actual  conditions,  with  the  sordid  interests 
of  a  few,  and  with  the  antiquated  idea  that  the  diseased 
mind  is  not  subject  to  or  dependent  upon  physical  condi- 
tions. The  consummation  of  this  reform  movement, 
which  was  celebrated  on  May  1st,  at  Chickering  Hall, 
New  York  city,  marks  the  complete  triumph  of  the  new 
idea  over  the  old  idea  of  lunacy  treatment.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  very  few  States  in  the  Union  that  have  not  some 
insane  in  their  poor-houses,  and  without  special  care 
or  medical  treatment,  though  in  nearly  all,  if  not  in 
every  State,  there  is  State  provision  for  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  insane;  but  when  the  increase  in  the  insane 
population  calls  for  larger  provision  and  urges  the  choos- 
ing of  the  best  system  of  care  the  result  of  the  contest  in 
New  York  will  undoubtedly  guide  these  States  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  just  established  in  New  York. 
Indeed,  two  States,  influenced  largely  by  the  example  of 
New  York,  have  already  begun  similar  movements,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing  word  comes  that  one  of  these  will, 
in  all  probability,  make  provision  this  year  for  removing 
all  its  pauper  insane  from  its  poor-houses.    New  York  has 
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about  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  insane  in  the 
States,  16,000  out  of  97.000,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
battle  here  fought  out  has  been  fought  for  the  insane  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  success  of  this  reform  movement  has  another  and 
an  important  result,  in  showing  the  value  of  volunteer 
service  in  connection  with  official  service,  and  in  the  fact 
that  "every  successful  ettort  by  individuals  voluntarily 
associated  to  perform  some  part  of  the  work  which  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  upon  to  undertake,  and  which  is 
of  such  vital  consequence  to  society  that  it  must  be 
undertaken  and  performed  hy  some  ageuc}',  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  political  knowledge  of  the 
times."' 

SKETCH    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

In  1872  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  a  volunteer 
body,  composed  of  men  aiid  women  in  New  York  city, 
and  with  branches  or  visiting  committees  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  began  its  work,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  improve  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  the  public  charitable  institutions, 
especially  the  poor-houses  and  alms-houses,  and  to  pro- 
mote wise  methods  in  the  administration  of  public  and 
private  relief.  In  its  visitations  it  found  that  the  pauper 
and  indigent  insane,  left  in  large  numbers  in  the  poor- 
houses,  were  not  cared  for  properly,  from  lack  of  facili- 
ties in  the  first  place,  from  ignorance  of  those  who  had 
the  insane  in  charge,  and  from  positive  neglect  in  others. 
Taking  the  position  that  insanity  was  a  disease  and  should 
be  treated  as  a  disease,  and  that  therefore  all  the  insane 
should  have  the  benefit  of  medical  treatment  by  the  State 
if  not  able  to  procure  it  for  themselves;  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  uniform  and  proper  standard  of 
care  in  the  poor-houses  and  asjdums  connected  with  them ; 
that  a  skilled  alienist  could  not  be  had  in  each  poor-house; 
and,  moreover,  that  an  insane  person  should  not,  in  any 
event,  be  detained  in  companj'  with  the  sane  paupers,  the 
Association,  after  study  of  the  systems  of  other  countries 
and  States,  prepared  and  in  1888  caused  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  a  measure  providing  that  the  State 
should  assume  full  charge  and  care  of  all  the  pauper  and 
indigent  insane  in  the  county  poor-houses. 

In  common  law  the  insane  have  always  been  considered 
the  wards  of  the  State,  but  this  principle  did  not  have 
statutory  recognition  until  1836,  when  an  act  was  passed 
establishing  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  the 
pauper  insane  prior  to  that  time  having  been  kept — and 
miserably  kept — in  the  poor-houses.  The  accommodations 
thus  provided  soon  proved  inadequate  for  all  the  insane 
of  the  State,  and  it  became  necessary  to  return  to  the 
poor-houses  those  for  whose  recovery  there  was  less  hope. 
The  neglect  to  which  they  were  subjected  again  aroused 
public  attention  and  protest,  and  in  1864  the  Legislature 
appointed  an  investigating  committee  to  make  inquiry  in 
the  matter.  With  the  report  of  this  connnittee  before  it, 
almost  incredible  in  its  description  of  the  conditions  of 
neglect,  misery,  and  utter  wretchedness  in  which  the  in- 
sane were  found  in  these  places,  the  Legislature  passed 
theWillard  Asylum  Act,  establishing  theWillard  Asj'lum 
for  the  Insane,  which  should  receive  the  cases  returned 
from  the  Utica  Asylum  as  "chronic,"  and  reasserting  the 
principle  of  State  care,  the  counties,  however,  being 
obliged,  as  before,  to  pay  a  per  capita  sum  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  their  insane.  But  subsequent  i)rovi- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  State  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  insanity,  and  in  1871,  as  a  means  of  temporary 
relief,  the  Legislature  permitted  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities   to    grant    exemptions    from    the  "Willard  Asylum 


Act  to  counties  wishing  to  receive  and  care  for  their 
"chronic"  insane  and  promising  compliance  with  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  care  and  treatment.  Under  this 
law  twent}^  counties  were  exempted,  and  at  the  date  when 
the  above  Association  began  its  active  efforts  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  insane  there  were  upwards  of  two  thousand 
insane  persons  in  the  county  poor-houses  and  the  "poor- 
house  asylums.''  The  wretched  condition  in  which  they 
were  kept,  as  described  in  a  report  of  the  Association, 
later  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which, 
it  may  be  noted,  had  no  power  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  condition  of  exemptions  it  had  granted,  except  the 
clumsy  power  of  revoking  such  exemption:  and  still  later, 
1890,  in  the  report  of  the  newh'  constituted  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  again  directed  the  especial  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  subject  of  the  care  of  these  unfor- 
tunates. 

After  two  failures,  whose  history  cannot  here  be  entered 
upon,  the  bill,  modified  in  few  particulars,  became  law  in 
1890.  and  in  1891,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  to  provide  additional  accommodation 
in  the  form  of  cottages  on  the  grounds  of  the  existing 
State  hospitals  (seven  in  number),  for  the  insane  still  in 
the  county  poor-houses,  and  thus  to  carry  it  into  full  effect. 

THE  ACT   OF   1890— ITS   EFFECT. 

The  Act  of  1890  divided  the  State  into  hospital  districts 
— as  many  districts  as  hospitals — and  provided  for  the 
assumption  by  the  State  of  the  entire  expense  of  main- 
tenance, clothing,  transportation,  etc.,  of  the  dependent 
insane.  It  made,  in  other  words,  the  State  the  actual  as 
well  as  nominal  guardian  of  the  person  and  property  of 
its  insane. 

Under  this  Act  the  State  promised  to  all  its  wards  the 
medical  care  and  treatment,  the  attention  to  their  phy- 
sical comfort  and  mental  improvement,  which  proper 
guardianship  involves. 

One  most  impoi'tant  result  of  this  law  is  that  it  has 
broken  down  the  legal  distinction  between  the  so-called 
"acute"  and  "chronic"  insane.  Heretofore,  a  person 
under  continuous  treatment  in  a  State  "  acute "  asylum 
for  a  specific  term,  two  j^ears,  has  been  legall}'  pronounced 
"chronic,"  and  has  been  sent  either  back  to  a  poor-house 
or  to  what  is  known  as  a  "chronic"  asylum.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  "chronic "'  and  *'  incurable "  are  not  synonj- 
mous  terms,  though  popularly  considered  so,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  "chronic "  yet  curable  insane  have  been  sent 
back  to  poor-houses  where  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  medical 
treatment  worthy  the  name.  LTuder  the  new  law.  both 
classes  are  received  at  the  same  institution  of  the  district 
in  which  the}'  live,  without  regard  to  probable  or  im- 
probable curability.  Eveiy  patient- has  skilled  medical 
supervision  throughout  the  Avhole  period  of  his  disease, 
and  is  not  to  be  returned  to  a  poor-house  for  mere  custo- 
dial care  when  the  chances  of  his  recovery  have  lessened. 

Another  result  is  that  the  whole  sj^stem  of  the  care  of 
the  dependent  insane  has  been  practicalh'  placed  on  a 
non-political  basis.  The  State  institutions  are  managed 
by  boards  of  trustees  who  serve  without  pay  ;  they  choose 
the  superintendent,  and  have  with  him  practical  control. 
The  keepers  of  the  poor-houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
almost  without  exception  political  appointees,  who  have, 
prior  to  entering  upon  the  office,  no  knowledge  of  the 
needs  or  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  who  are,  with  few 
notable  exceptions,  changed  f  requeuth',  in  some  counties 
at  every  election. 

Togi'^e  the  reader  an  aijpreciation  of  the  great  benefit 
which  this  legislation  reform  promises  to  the  insane  of  the 
State,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  contrast  the  intelligent 
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and  humane  provision  which  is  being  made  for  this  class 
at  the  new  State  Hospital  at  Ogdeusburgh,  in  Northern 
New  York  (the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital),  with  the 
condition  in  which  the  insane  have  been  kept  in  some  of 
the  counties,  in  the  year  1889,  let  it  be  noted. 

A   STATE   HOSPITAL. 

The  approved  plans  of  the  St,  Lawrence  State  Hospital 
virtually  embody  all  the  principles  suggested  in  the 
report  of  a  commission  which  gave  the  subject  much 
study  and  availed  itself  of  the  advice  of  exjiert  alienists  both 
in  this  and  other  countries.  These  principles  are,  chiefly, 
distinct  regard  for  classification  of  patients,  a  central 
hospital  for  the  reception  and  observation  of  patients  and 
for  those  requiring  active  treatment,  and  all  the  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  acute  insanity  from  reception  to  dis- 
charge, consisting  of  a  group  of  large  two-stor j-  cottages 
connected  by  one-story  corridors  about  a  central  medical 
and  executive  department ;  outlying  groups  of  buildings 
dissimilar  in  plan  and  particularly  designed  for  the  seve- 
ral classes  having  passed  the  acute  stage  ;  a  central  indus- 
trial group,  heating  plant,  etc.  It  is  further  designed  to 
create  a  domestic  colonj'  for  women,  where  all  the  domes- 
tic duties  can  be  performed  b}"  women  patients,  and  an 
employee's  colon}'  where  skilled  attendants,  who  domesti- 
cate here,  can  undertake  the  family  care  of  patients.  The 
large  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  St. 
Lawrence  County  permits  the  elaboration  of  industrial 
pursuits  for  men,  in  a  unique  way.  One  of  the  original 
farm  buildings  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  will 
be  used  as  the  gardener's  cottage  for  thirtj'-five  patients, 
the  gardener  to  be  the  supervisor,  and  the  patients  to  be  a 
suitable  class  to  be  benefited  by  this  particular  labor.  A 
farm  and  barn  cottage  for  similar  uses  is  designed  for 
fifty  male  patients.  All  the  details  of  construction  are 
planned  with  the  particular  use  of  the  buildings  in  view 
and  with  eminent  regard  for  sanitary  laws.  The  infir- 
mary group  of  buildings  is  designed  to  care  for  the  feeble 
and  helpless  and  epileptic  insane,  and  has  the  features  for 
the  care  of  this  class  embodied  in  the  infirmarj'  at  the 
Willard  State  Hospital — the  pioneer  building  of  the  kind. 
One  detached  group  consists  of  several  two-stor}*  build- 
ings for  three  hundred  and  fifty  women  patients.  Its 
several  buildings  are  not  uniform  in  design,  which  adds 
to  its  possibilities  for  classification.  It  has  several  large 
workshops  for  women  attached  to  its  corridors.  All  the 
buildings  are  amply  supplied  with  covered  piazzas  about 
the  first  story,  and  as  the  day-rooms  are  all  upon  this 
story  it  adds  much  to  the  pleasant  features  of  the  hos- 
pital. Sun  rooms  are  scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  several  structures  and  are  warmed  in  winter.  All 
the  rooms  are  arranged  to  receive  the  sun  a  portion  of 
the  day. 

POOR-HOUSE   ASYLUMS. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
1890:  "  "Within  a  small  room,  in  an  old  and  dilapidated 
wooden  building,  suitable  only  for  an  outbuilding,  on  a 
bleak  and  wintry  day,  was  found  a  demented  old  woman, 
apparently  about  seventy  years  of  age.  She  was  in  a 
state  of  turbulent  dementia,  scantily  clad,  barefooted, 
exceedingly  filthy,  and  unable  to  appreciate  her  condition 
or  surroundings.  She  went  about  the  narrow  confines  of 
her  cell-like  room,  beating  a  spoon  against  the  wall  and 
uttering  unintelligible  cries.  The  furniture  in  the  room 
consisted  of  a  dilapidated  bedstead,  on  which  was  a  tick 
half -filled  with  wet  and  filthy  straw,  the  quantity  being 
insufficient  to  make  a  comfortable  bed,  even  if  the  ma- 
terial had  been  wholesome  and  clean.  A  young  pauper 
girl,  apparently  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  brought 


the  old  woman  food,  said  that  the  woman  was  left  alone, 
there  being  no  other  occupants  of  the  building  excejit  five 
or  six  filthy  men  patients  who  occupied  the  other  room.s, 
and  these  Avithout  attendants  either  day  or  night,  except 
a  pauper  who  took  them  to  a  distant  building  to  tneir 
meals. 

"  In  the  women's  ward  of  another  institution  the  scm'Hc 
l)reseuted  was  that  of  a  veritable  bedlam.  In  this  ward 
were  found,  indiscriminately  huddled  together,  paupers, 
children,  vagrants,  and  insane,  all  in  a  state  of  extreme 
disorder.  One  motherly-looking  woman  was  discovered 
going  about  the  place  barefooted,  with  apparently  notli-  r 
ing  on  but  a  skirt  and  a  cotton  under-waist,  the  latter  of 
which  was  so  much  disordered  as  to  permit  the  exposure 
of  her  person.  The  keeper  explained  that  at  intervals 
this  woman  was  'sane,'  and  was  then  permitted  to  leave 
the  institution  ;  that  at  such  times  she  was  a  modest, 
respectable,  hard-working  woman."  The  writer  of  this 
paper  cites  this  one  instance  from  his  own  observation  : 
In  a  two-story  insane  building,  the  basement  of  which  was 
used  as  a  hospital  and  a  vegetable  store-room,  he  found 
fifteen  men  on  the  first  floor  and  eighteen  women  on  th{> 
second  flooi".  In  each  ward  small,  poorly-lighted  cells 
opened  upon  a  corridor  where  the  patients  sat  during  the 
day  without  amusement  or  emj)loyment  or  even  supervi- 
sion. In  the  men's  ward  two  pauper  men  were  trying  t(j 
feed  a  dying  old  man.  There  was  no  nurse  or  other  attend- 
ant. The  insane  man,  who  had  until  within  a  few  weeks 
previous  been  in  charge,  had  in  his  insanity  hanged  himself 
in  his  cell  one  night.  Most  of  the  women  were  seated  to- 
gether on  long  benches.  In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  attendant,  the  keeper  pointed  to  one 
of  the  inmates.  The  regular  attendant,  an  insane  wo- 
man, it  was  afterwards  learned,  was  locked  up  for  the  day 
because  of  her  violence. 

It  is  not  meant  to  give  the  impression  that  these  condi- 
tions prevailed  throughout  the  State,  but  the  instances 
cited  show  what  dangerous  possibilities  the  old  system 
offered,  even  under  supervision.  These  will  be  in  large 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  averted  under  the  new  system. 

"With  this  reform  legislation,  I  should  speak  of  two 
other  laws,  namely,  the  act  of  1889  establishing  a  State 
commission  in  lunacy,  consisting  of  a  physician,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  layman,  in  place  of  a  single  commissioner  ;  and 
that  of  1890,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  female  physi- 
cian in  each  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  To  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission  and  its  efficient  labors  in  the 
past  two  years,  much  is  due. 

THE   EPILEPTICS. 

On  the  heels  of  the  State  Care  Act  and  in  harmony  with 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
in  urging  separate  care  for  different  classes  of  the  depen- 
dent and  the  defective,  a  measure  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  near  the  close  of  its  session  asking  for  a  spe- 
cial provision  for  the  epileptics.  These  present  five  hun- 
dred epileptics  in  the  poor-houses  and  alms-houses  of  the 
State,  where  they  live  to  their  own  neglect  and  to  the 
harm  of  other  inmates  with  whom  they  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  with  the  result  that  they  almost  become 
permanent  dependents.  For  them  there  is  no  special 
medical  treatment,  little  employment,  and  absolutely  no 
training  or  education.  In  the  industrial  world  they  are 
unable  to  compete  with  the  able-bodied,  either  from  lack  of 
education  by  reason  of  their  afflictioii  or  because  of  attacks 
of  this  disease,  and  naturally  drift  to  the  poor-houses 
or  to  the  jails  and  ultimately  in  numbers  to  the  insane 
asylums.  Under  a  proper  system  of  public  relief  it  is  be- 
lieved that  many  would  be  saved  from  such  a  fate.      The 
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provision  urged  is  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  their 
medical  treatment,  care,  employment,  and  education, 
similar  to  those  in  existence  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
notably  at  Bielefeld,  and  at  Zurich,  where  there  shall  be, 
in  addition  to  a  hospital,  land  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  schools  for  the  younger  patients,  work- 
shops, means  of  entertainment,  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  the  disease,  etc.  Under  the  training  which  such  an  in- 
stitution would  afford  and  with  the  means  of  employment 
furnished,  those  afflicted  by  the  disease  would  be  enabled 

Kto  support  themselves  in  part  or  in  whole  while  under 
treatment  in  the  colony,  and,  on  leaving  it,  to  make  their 

'own  way.  The  first  public  institution  of  such  a  character 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  just  been  established  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  attempt, 
which  failed  this  year  in  New  York — not  because  of  oppo- 
sition, however — will  prove  successful  another  year. 

OTHER   REFORMS. 

Other  legislative  measures  which  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York  has  been  active  in  pro- 
moting this  winter  are  the  following  : 

1.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  police  matrons  in 
station-houses,  in  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants.  This 
measure  was  duly  enacted. 

2.  For  the  establishment  of  municipal  lodging-houses 
in  New  York  city.  A  permissive  act  was  passed  in  1886, 
but  it  has  never  been  put  into  force.  The  new  bill  was 
finally  withdrawn,  and  the  question  will  be  taken  up  in  a 
future  legislature,  unless  local  authorities  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Permissive  Act. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  cumulative  sentences  in 
commitments  for  public  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct, 
and  vagrancy.     This  measure  failed  to  pass. 

VOLUNTEER    SERVICE. 

The  part  which  the  Association  named  has  had  in  inaug- 
urating and  carrying  on  these  reforms  invites  special  at- 


tention to  the  duty  and  need  of  volunteer  service  in  the 
oversight  of  public  affairs.  I  use  the  substance  of  a 
recent  paper  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Association.  Public  affairs  in  this  country  are 
emphatically  the  business  of  all  of  us.  Our  Government 
was  founded  and  built  up  on  the  assumption  that  our  citi- 
zens were  sufficiently  intelligent  and  disinterested  to  con- 
cern themselves  actively  with  its  administration.  And  it 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  where  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  as  to  its  working  prevail,  or  wherever 
a  class  of  men  or  a  set  of  officeholders  has  been  allowed  to 
conduct  public  affairs  uninspected  and  uncriticised  by 
the  public,  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  corruption  and 
incompetency,  with  their  legitimate  results,  always, 
sooner  or  later,  show  themselves.  The  money  with 
which  public  charitable  institutions  are  supported  is 
raised  by  taxation,  which  is  held  in  stewardship,  and 
every  citizen  is  under  obligation  to  inform  himself  as  to 
how  it  is  spent.  The  people  from  whose  pockets  the 
money  comes  must  exercise  the  right  of  constant 
scrutiny. 

Questions  are  constantly  arising  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  poor  laws,  with  the  care  of  the 
insane,  the  sick,  the  children  who  come  into  the  hands  of 
State  or  county  officers  ;  questions  which,  all  over  the 
world,  in  their  different  aspects,  as  their  solutions  affect 
the  political,  social,  economic,  or  moral  condition  of  com- 
munities, are  claiming  and  receiving  the  most  serious 
consideration  and  the  most  profound  thought  To  this 
grave  task  the  volunteer  workers  contribute  their  share 
of  thought,  time,  and  knowledge.  Furthermore,  they 
represent  the  public  concern  and  support ;  they  bring  the 
enthusiasm,  the  leisurely  application,  the  absence  of  per- 
functory methods  of  observation,  the  freedom  from 
routine  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  are  essential 
to  real  reforms. 


SOME  NOTES  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  ABROAD. 

I. -A  NEW  HOPE    FOR   THE   DESERVING    POOR  IN    ENGLAND. 
AN    INTERVIEW  WITH    MR.  STANSFELD. 


If  Mr.  Mundella  is  marked  out  by  his  career  as  pre- 
eminently the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  education,  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  not 
less  conspicuous  as  the  representative  of  the  party  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  local  government  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Mr.  Stansfeld  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
the  high  places  of  local  administration.  He  was  the  last 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  first  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  an  office  which  he  held 
from  1871  to  1874 ;  and  when,  in  1886,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
resigned  the  post,  it  was  regarded  as  only  natural  that 
Mr.  Stansfeld  should  resume  his  old  post  at  the  head  of 
the  local  administration  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
is  to  the  Liberals  what  Mr.  Ritchie  is  to  the  Conservatives, 
only  more  so.  On  all  questions  relating  to  local  adminis- 
tration and  poor-law  relief  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  the  spokes- 
man and  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  upon  him 
that  there  fell  the  whole  of  the  brunt  of  the  work  of  lead- 
ing the  Opposition  during  the  discussion  of  the  County 
(Government  Bill,  and  admirably  he  performed  it.  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  fortunate  in  having  an  opponent  who  was 
more  of  a  friend  and  ally  than  an  enemy,  and  who  was 


capable  of  sinking  all  personal  and  party  considerations 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  country  the  best  County  Govern- 
ment Bill  that  the  House  could  frame.  It  was  Mr.  Stans- 
feld, again,  who  was  intrusted  the  other  day  with  the 
resolution  which  gave  expression  to  the  chief  plank  of  the 
Liberal  programme  of  reform,  viz.,  that  which  demands 
the  adoption  of  "  One  Man  One  Vote"  as  the  basis  of  our 
Parliamentary  system. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  is  getting  up  in  years,  for  he  is  now 
seventy  years  old,  and  can  look  back  on  a  Parliamentary 
career  which  has  been  unbroken  since  1859.  Few  men  in 
the  House  are  more  universally  respected,  and  with  better 
cause,  than  Mr.  Stansfeld.  His  great  difficulty  is  that  he 
is  too  sensitive,  and  shrinks  with  almost  morbid  fear  from 
any  appearance  of  pushing  himself.  The  self -advertising 
politician  cannot  find  a  greater  contrast  to  himself  than 
there  is  in  Mr.  Stansfeld's  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness 
in  relation  to  almost  every  question  with  which  he  has  to 
do.  Few  men  have  done  work  which  requires  more  moral 
courage  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal  of 
patriotism  than  that  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  has  accom- 
plished, and  as  long  as  he  sits  on  the  front  Liberal  Bench 
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there  is  a  security  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking  that 
the  councils  of  the  party  will  be  influenced  by  other  than 
self-interested  motives. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  also  possesses  one  characteristic  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Mundella,  in  that  he  also  has  associations 
with  the  Continent.  His  early  friendship  with  Mazzini 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  one  of  the  deep 
undercurrents  of  European  politics,  and  when  last  year 
he  revisited  Rome  and  was  entertained  and  feted  by  the 
Italian  ministers  as  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  Italian 
nationality,  he  wa,s  but  renewing  associations  which  had 
played  a  great  part  in  his  earlier  manhood.  It  is  this 
sympathy  with  Mazzini  and  the  Italian  revolutionaries 
which  has  possibly  given  Mr.  Stansfeld  a  certain  cosmo- 
politanism and  breadth  of  view  unfortunately  too  rare 
on  either  side  of  the  House.  No  statesman,  however, 
could  be  less  of  a  visionary  revolutionist.  He  is  the  prac- 
tical Englishman  all  over,  who  has  no  objection  to  fine 
phrases,  and  to  the  purple  patches  over  which  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  raised  his  lament  last  month,  but  their  importance 
in  his  eyes  is  because  they  may  help  to  get  up  the  steam 
to  enable  him  to  attain  practical  ends.  Hence  there  is  no 
one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  could  be  more  safely 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
somewhat  vague  Socialistic  aspirations  of  the  new  de- 
mocracy into  practical  working  shape  than  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  has  been  interviewed  for  the  Review  of 
Reviews  on  the  subject  of  the  future  programme  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  relation  to  the  vitally  important  question 
of  Poor-La w  Reform. 

OUR   PRESENT  DUTY. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Stansfeld,  "the  next  step  in  this  con- 
nection is  not  a  Royal  Commission.  For  that  it  is  either 
too  late  or  too  early.  We  know  what  is  the  next  step  to 
be  taken,  and,  until  we  take  it,  it  is  not  worth  while  rais- 
ing a  further  inquiry  as  to  what  should  be  done  hereafter. 
Let  us  do  our  present  duty." 

"And  what  is  that,  if  I  may  ask,  Mr.  Stansfeld  ?" 
"Our  present  duty  is  quite  plain.  It  is  that  of  demo- 
cratizing the  whole  system  of  poor-law  relief.  We  have 
readjusted  our  Parliamentary  institutions  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  have  done  nothing  to  readjust  the  machinery 
which  administers  the  poor  law  since  1835.  What  we  have 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  whole  machinery  of  local 
government  into  vitalizing  touch  with  the  masses  of  the 
people.  When  we  have  done  that,  then  we  can  discuss 
what  other  things  we  should  do.  Or  perhaps  we  may  not 
need  to  discuss,  for  the  representatives  of  the  people  will 
probably  settle  for  themselves  this  matter  each  in  their 
own  locality." 

A  LOGICAL  COROLLARY  OF  PAST  REFORMS. 

"But  pray,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  condescend  to  particulars, 
and  tell  exactly  what  you  mean." 

"There  is  no  secret  about  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  in 
any  way  launching  a  new  programme  or  unfurling  anew 
banner  with  a  view  to  taking  a  lead  in  the  fight.  Mr. 
Morley,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Newcastle,  spoke  wisely  and 
rightly  upon  this  subject.  That  is  to  say,  he  expressed 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  matured  convictions  of  the 
Liberal  Party  on  the  subject  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
And  these  convictions,  I  may  say,  were  embodied  in 
principle  in  our  legislation  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  All 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  carry  out  that  legislation  to  its 
logical  issue." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  instead  of  telling  me  what  you 
propose  to  do,  tell  me  what  are  the  matured  convictions  of 


the  Liberal  Party  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of 
the  poor  law  ? " 

ONE   MAN   ONE   VOTE,    ETC. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Stansfeld,  "that  the  first 
thing  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  quite  made  up  its  mind 
about,  is  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  will  never  be  put  on  a 
sound  basis  until  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the 
election  of  all  local  authorities  that  has  long  been  estab- 
lished in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is 
to  say,  the  first  thing  in  the  Liberal  programme  is  to 
establish  voting  by  ballot,  to  abolish  voting  papers,  to  do 
away  with  plural  votes,  and  to  carry  out  unhesitatingly 
the  principle  of  "  One  Man  One  Vote,"  so  that  the  jjeople* 
may  be  brought  into  close,  direct  contact  with  their  re- 
presentatives. That  is  the  first  step,  and  one  that  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  statesman 
can  shrink  from  giving  it  effect." 

ABOLISH   THE   BOARD   OF   GUARDIANS. 

"Do  you  propose,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor " 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Stansfeld.  ''I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  reform  the  system  of  electing  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  because  the  reform  which  we  have  in  view  would 
reform  the  present  guardians  of  the  poor  out  of  existence 
altogether." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  a  large  order,  Mr.  Stansfeld  ?  " 

"Perhaps  it  is,  but,  large  or  small,  it  has  got  to  come. 
It  is  the  natural  and  logical  corollary  of  the  action  which 
was  taken  when  the  Poor  Law  Board  ceased  to  exist  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  like 
manner  the  relief  of  the  poor  must  be  undertaken  as  a 
branch  of  local  government,  and  must  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  the  special  work  of  specially  elected  bodies  of 
local  representatives. 

"  There  is  an  unanswerable  argument  why  you  cannot 
establish  district  councils  side  by  side  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  giving  the  one  the  sanitary  work  and  the 
other  the  administration  of  the  poor-law  relief,  and  that 
is,  because  there  are  not  enough  good  men  to  go  round. 
That  is  to  say,  competent  local  representatives  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  administer  the  sanitary  and  the  poor- 
law  acts  are  not  so  plentiful  that  you  can  afford  to  run 
two  such  local  representative  bodies  side  by  side.  You 
may  count  yourself  fortunate  if  jon  get  one  good  district 
council  containing  none  but  capable  members,  and  when 
you  have  got  it  you  will  be  very  well  advised  if  you  give 
it  all  the  work  to  do  which  it  can  undertake." 

"But  suppose,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  that  you  get  your  paro- 
chial councils,  and  you  have  your  districts  and  grouped 
districts,  and  you  have  one  man,  one  vote,  and  all  voting 
by  ballot,  yet  this  is  all  machinery.  What  do  you  expect 
to  get  out  of  it  all  ? " 

TRUST   THE   PEOPLE! 

Mr.  Stansfeld  replied:  "I  think  when  you  get  a  machine 
which  is  responsive  to  the  touch  of  the  people,  that 
machine  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  minister  to  their  wants,  and  realize  their 
aspirations  much  better  than  a  machine  which  is  out  of 
touch  with  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  administers  the 
law.  I  believe  in  democracy.  I  believe  in  trusting  the 
people.  And  I  think  I  am  borne  out  by  the  wisest  and 
most  experienced  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  we  need  have  no  fear  whatever  in  trusting  to 
the  common  sense  and  practical  mother-wit  of  the 
people  themselves.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
parochial  councils,  or  any  other  local  representative 
bodies  which  can  be  set  up.  will  show  themselves  indiffer- 
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ent  to  economy,  or  to  the  efficient  administration  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  relief  of  indiv^idual  distress.  Those  who 
think  that  the  moment  the  laboring  classes  obtain  control 
of  the  machinery  for  distributing  relief  they  will  launch 
out  on  a  reckless  or  extravagant  system  of  relief  to  the 
worthy  and  the  unworthy  alike,  evidently  have  little 
experience  of  the  way  in  which  working  men  administer 
the  funds  which  they  raise.  Malingering  is  certainl}'  not 
popular  with  workmen,  and  so  far  from  believing  that 
the  application  of  pure  democracy  to  the  administration 
of  the  poor  law  would  be  detrimental  to  the  true  interests 
of  economy  and  efficiency,  I  believe  you  would  find  that 
the  working  classes  would  be  represented  by  men  who 
would  keep  a  very  strict  look-out  over  all  misapplication 
of  funds,  and  that  the  sj'stem  of  lavish  relief  would  be 
nowhere  more  sternly  discountenanced  than  hy  those  who 
will,  in  future,  share  largely  in  the  control  of  the  distri- 
bution of  relief.*' 

THE   PAUPER  ALSO  IS   A   MAX   AXD   A   BROTHER. 

"Then  you  would  abolish  poor-law  guardians  alto- 
gether y '' 

"In  one  sense,  yes.  Let  us  make  a  new  start.  In  the 
old  mediaeval  times  the  poor  Avere  relieved  at  the  doors  of 
the  monasteries  as  a  means  of  saving  the  souls  of  the 
charitable,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and 
needy  among  the  people  was  regarded  as  a  virtue  in 
itself,  altogether  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  people 
who  were  reheved,  or  the  consequences  to  society  of  the 
relief  dispensed.  After  this  we  had  the  Elizabethan  poor 
law,  which  came  to  be  worked  in  the  course  of  j'ears  on 
the  principle  of  maintaining  a  reservoir  of  cheap  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords  and  farmers.  Every  win- 
ter the  unemployed  were  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  so 
that  every  summer  farmers  could  obtain  laborers  at  less 
than  Uving  wages,  taking  it  all  the  year  round.  Then  we 
l)ass  into  the  third  stage,  that  of  the  sociological  expert  in 
political  economy,  who  regarded  the  whole  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rates,  and  who  appeared  some- 
times to  have  neither  soul  nor  heart,  and  who  sometimes 
seemed  to  forget  that,  after  all,  a  pauper  was  a  human 
being — a  man  and  a  brother.  "VVe  have  been  living  under 
that  regime  for  nearly  sixty  years.  "We  have  now  enfran- 
chised the  laborers  in  the  counties  as  well  as  the  work- 
men in  the  towns,  and  the  time  is  fulh'  come  for  enabling 
the  new  electorate  to  make  their  wishes  heard  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-law  relief  as  well  as  in  the 
direction  of  affairs  of  state. 

DO   NOT   PAUPERIZE   THE   DESERVING   DESTITUTE. 

"  The  relief  of  the  deserving  poor  must  be  disassociated 
in  every  way  from  the  old  taint  of  pauperism.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  unfortunate,  for  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind,  the  orj^hau  and  the  widow,  and  the  aged  poor, 
must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  department  of  local 
government  which  must  be  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  self -helping,  self-governing  community  is  bound  to  do 
what  it  can  to  make  existence  tolerable  for  the  destitute 
and  deserving  poor.  I  repeat,  I  shrink  from  anything 
that  seems  like  launching  a  programme  or  proclaiming, 
any  great  new  departure,  but  I  think  you  will  not  be  far 
from  wrong  if  you  take  it  as  a  settled  principle  that 
henceforward  the  provision  for  all  the  categories  of  what 
may  be  called  the  deserving  poor,  who  are  from  no  fault 
of  their  own  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity, will  be  disassociated  in  every  possible  way  from  all 
the  old  surroundings  and  prejudices  excited  by  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  poor-law  relief."' 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Stailsfeld,  you  are  not  quite  prepared 


to  make  it  a  crime  to. call  a  man  a  pauper  who  has  come 
upon  the  rates  by  unavoidable  misfortunes  ? " 

DISCRIMINATE  !   DISCRIMINATE  ! 

""Well,  not  exactly,  but  that  proposal,  no  doubt,  indi- 
cates the  spirit  in  which  the  Liberal  Party  will  approach 
the  whole  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  what  I 
want  you  to  see  is  that  the  new  system  of  local  govern- 
ment which  we  propose  to  establish  in  the  coun- 
ties will  enable  us  to  carry  out  this  principle  in 
a  practical  fashion.  At  present  we  have  practically 
given  up  any  attempt  to  discriminate  between  one 
class  of  the  poor  and  the  other.  The  only  test  we 
employ  is  the  very  rough  one,  that  of  the  work-house. 
Granting  the  fact  of  destitution,  of  which  the  guardians, 
however,  are  the  judges,  if  a  person  is  willing  to  go  into 
the  work-house  he  goes  in.  and  we  keep  him.  But  if  he 
shrinks  from  breaking  up  his  home,  if  from  any  motive, 
no  matter  how  excellent  and  elevating  it  may  be,  he  per- 
sists in  starving  outside  rather  than  enter  "the  house," 
we  do  nothing  for  him.  Evidently  the  work-house, 
best  considered  as  your  only  test,  tells  more  against  the 
deserving  than  the  undeserving  poor.  Now,  to  my  think- 
ing, that  is  antiquated  and  barbarous. 

AS   AT   ELBERFELD, 

"  "U^hat  we  ought  to  do  is  to  establish  something  as  like 
the  Elberfeld  system  as  we  can.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
sent  one  of  the  best  of  our  inspectors  to  Elberfeld  to  re- 
port upon  the  system,  and  his  report,  which  was  pub- 
lished, attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  acclimatize  some  features  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  in  Macclesfield,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
The  chief  reason  why  we  cannot  adopt  it  in  its  entirety 
in  this  country,  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  willing  and  competent  to  undertake 
the  duties  thrown  upon  those  who  dispense  relief.  In 
Elberfeld  it  is  calculated  that  for  every  four  needy  fam- 
ilies there  should  be  one  person  who  is  responsible,  to 
whom  all  the  members  of  these  families  shall  be  known, 
and  who  could  report  in  a  moment  any  imposture  or  dis- 
honesty. To  apply  the  Elberfeld  system  to  this  country 
would  require  the  voluntary  assistance  of  so  many  per- 
sons who  would  act  as  supervisors  or  overseers,  and  we 
have  not  got  enough  people  of  the  right  sort  available  for 
the  task.  But  a  great  deal  could  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  so  urgently  in 
favor  of  establishing  the  parochial  councils,  for  it  is 
only  when  you  localize  relief  and  intrust  its  distribution 
under  rules  and  subject  to  supervision  to  those  who  are  in 
a  position  and  have  the  power  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  cases  of  all  applicants,  that  you  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  rough  and  ready  work-house  test. 

CLASSIFY   THE   POOR-HOUSES. 

"This  indoor  relief  I  would  leave  to  the  district  or 
county  councils.  They  would  then  be  able  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  class  who  at  present  are  herded  indis- 
criminately together  in  the  Union  work-house.  "When 
once  we  can  deal  with  the  work-houses  in  a  given  area  we 
can  discriminate.  We  can  set  apart  one  work-house  for 
the  reception  of  those  who  deserve  what  may  be  called 
quasi-punitive  treatment,  that  is  to  say,  the  habitual 
vagabond,  the  dishonest  loafer,  the  persistent  drunkard, 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  incorrigible  idlers,  and 
the  vicious.  That  should  be  the  only  work-house  that 
should  continue  as  a  work-house.  It  would  be  a  punitive 
institution.  As  for  the  other  work-houses,  I  would  con- 
vert them  into  alms-houses,  for  homes  of  rest  for  the  aged 
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poor,  or  use  them  as  hospitals,  or  couvalescent  homes,  or 
whatever  other  iustitutious  may  be  required.  By  this 
means,  I  think,  we  could  remove  from  our  system  for 
relieving  the  poor  the  odium  which  at  present  attaches  to 
it,  and  could  convert  it  into  a  thoroughly  humane,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  economical  and  efficient  system  of 
helping  those  whom  we  may  call  the  derelicts  of  society. 

THE   OLD   SYSiTEM   AND    THE   NEW. 

"Of  course,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with  the  chil- 
dren. They  could  be  boarded  out  ;  or,  if  they  had  to  re- 
main in  a  public  institution,  they  could  be  sent  to  the  public 
elementary  schools  ;  or,  if  they  were  thoroughly  healthy 
and  strong,  they  could  be  sent  to  the  colonies  over-sea, 
where  due  preparations  should  of  course  be  made  for 
planting  the  little  colonists  as  a  kind  of  seed  corn  of  Em- 
pire. There  are  a  multitude  of  other  matters  which  could 
be  dealt  with  and  will  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  the  people 


get  hold  of  the  reins  of  administration.  The  old  system  has 
had  a  fair  trial  and  a  long  trial.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it  from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  never 
become  popular.  That  is  to  say  it  has  always  been  more 
or  less  hateful  to  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  bene- 
fit. As  the  i^eople  are  now  established  as  the  .source  of  all 
political  power,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  endea- 
vor to  readjust  the  administration  to  their  needs,  and 
should  use  their  reformed  administration  as  the  means  to 
realize  their  aspirations,  which,  after  all,  are  very  simple 
and  very  modest,  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  desire 
that  the  wornout  veteran  of  industry  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  herd  with  tramps  and  ne'er-do-wells  in  his  clos- 
ing years,  but  should  be  allowed  to  have,  when  possible,  a 
small  outside  pension  in  his  declining  years,  or,  should 
that  be  impossible,  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  re- 
treat in  one  of  the  alms-houses  of  the  local  community,  in 
which  he  could  end  his  days  in  peace." 


II.  — 'THE    LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE    POOR"    IN    FRANCE. 


WRITTEN    FOR   THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    BY   THE  COUNTESS    OF  MEATH. 


"Ou'est  fait  pour  Tamour  de  Dieu  ce  qu'une  fait  pas 
pour  de  Targent,"  =•'  said  a  sweet-faced  "Little  Sister  of 
the  Poor "  to  me  as  I  sat  talking  to  her  about  the  work 
done  by  her  communit}'  for  the  aged.  I  had  gone  over  to 
Nice  one  morning,  and  had  found  my  way  to  the  "  Asile 
des  Vieillards,"'  as  I  was  anxious  to  learn  all  that  I  could 
concerning  this  wonderful  Sisterhood,  which  has  accom- 
plished during  the  last  fifty  years  that  which  borders  on 
the  miraculous.  Just  half  a  century  has  passed  since  a 
poor  priest,  two  seamstresses,  and  a  former  servant-maid, 
set  to  work  to  succor  the  aged  poor  in  a  little  town  of 
Brittany,  St.  Servan,  close  to  St.  Malo.  Two  destitute 
women  were  housed  in  the  tiny  abode  which  sheltered  one 
of  the  helpers.  This  garret-dwelling  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  cradle  of  a  religious  community  which  now  num- 
bers 4,500  members,  which  owns  262  institutions — some  of 
them  of  princely  dimensions — and  supports  35,000  aged 
poor.  These  refuges  for  the  infirm  are  scattered  not  only 
all  over  France,  they  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  land,  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Besides  these,  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  in  Asia  and  Africa;  even 
Australia  has  its  establishment  for  the  aged  maintained 
by  the  "Little  Sisters."  Such  a  multiplicity  of  buildings 
would  seem  to  involve  a  vast  sj'stem  of  machinery,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  such  is  the  wonderful  discipline  in  the 
Order,  that  all  questions  of  importance  are  still  referred 
to  the  one  woman,  the  elder  of  the  two  seamstresses,  who 
still  lives  to  see  the  wonderful  fruits  which  love,  devo- 
tion, and  self-sacrifice  have  produced.  I  have  lately  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  of  the  establishments  of 
the  "Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  and  the  more  that  one 
sees  and  hears  of  these  noble-hearted  women  the  more  one 
is  led  to  respect  them.  The  pioneer  workers,  on  whom 
was  laid  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  starting  that 
which  many  would  have  held  to  be  a  foolhardj^  and  im- 
practicable undertaking,  were  heroines;  one  of  them,  in- 
deed, laid  down  her  life  in  consequence  of  the  hardships 
she  underwent.  No  such  privations  are  called  for  in  these 
days  from  "Little  Sisters,"  and  yet,  doubtless,  occasions 
for  the  display  of  heroism  are  not  lacking,  and  the  words 
of  my  gentle  informant  are  verified  in  the  every -day 
work  of  these  unassuming  charitable  women.     Were  not 

*  That  is  done  for  the  love  of  God  which  would  not  be  done  for 
money. 


love  at  the  root  of  their  undertakings  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Sisters  could  do  all  that  is  required  of  them,  or  that 
4,500  voluntary  helpers  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  one  of  their  fellows,  or  that  without  love  the 
declining  years  of  35,000  old  folk  would  be  rendered  as 
peaceful  as  they  seem  to  be  in  these  "asiles." 

FRENCH   HINTS   FOR   ENGLISH   WORK-HOUSES. 

The  contrast  between  the  cheerful  homes  which  I  have 
lately  been  inspecting  in  the  South  of  France  and  the  dis- 
mal British  work-house  wards  is  great.  We  need  not  seek 
far  for  a  reason,  the  words  of  the  Sister  give  us  the  clue. 
Our  poor  infirm  paupers — as  also  the  sick — are  shut  up 
within  prison-like  abodes  alongside  of  the  idle  and  able- 
bodied.  It  is  right  that  the  guardians  should  not  wish  to 
make  the  work  house  a  paradise  for  the  latter,  who  desire 
to  live  upon  money  earned  by  others  when  they  ought  to 
be  out  gaining  their  own  livelihood  by  honest  toil. 
The  case  of  the  sick  and  the  infirm  is  quite  different. 
They  have  been,  in  the  past,  too  much  treated  as  if  they 
were  answerable  for  their  misfortunes,  whereas  disease 
and  suffering  are  ills  from  which  none  can  escape,  and  a 
provision  for  old  age  for  the  poor  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate is  sometimes  an  impossibility.  By  all  means  let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  young  and 
middle-aged,  but  when  a  man  or  woman  comes  to  be 
sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age  it  is  too  late  for  moraliz- 
ing ;  we  cannot  then  expect  them  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Old  age  has  its  many  privations,  even  with  the 
favored  few ;  and  the  strictest  of  political  economists 
could  scarcely  grudge  a  few  comforts  to  the  aged  pil- 
grim fast  nearing  the  "three  score  years  and  ten"  which 
the  Shepherd-King  states  to  be  the  allotted  age  of  man. 

OFFICIALISM   AND   THE   INFIRM   POOR. 

The  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  paupers  of  all 
descriptions  should  be  cared  for,  depute  a  certain  number 
of  paid  officials  to  do  tbe  work  for  them.  These  indi- 
viduals may  or  may  not  be  fitted  to  fulfill  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them.  If  the  latter,  woe  betide  the  poor  old 
folk  lodged  in  the  institutions  to  which  the  hard-hearted 
master  or  matron  is  appointed.  They  have  to  bear  arbi- 
trary rule,  harsh  treatment,  possibly  downright  cruelty. 
The  guardians,  it  is  true,  will  occasionally  visit  the  work- 
house with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the  paupers  are  being 
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properly  looked  after  ;  but  the  chances  are  that  those  in 
authority  will  walk  round  tho  wards  in  the  company  of 
the  very  officials  who  ought  not  to  be  at  their  elbow,  and 
who,  if  any  complaint  is  made,  will  be  ready  to  smooth 
it  away,  whilst  the  luckless  complainant  will  probably 
learn  to  be  wiser  another  time  and  hold  his  peace. 
Granted,  however,  that  the  officials  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  well-meaning  people,  and  on  the  whole  reliable, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  lot  of  the  infirm  poor 
can  be  as  happy  a  one  with  those  over  them  who  are 
doing  a  duty  because  their  bread  depends  upon  it,  as 
when  cared  for  by  charitable  workers  like  the  "Little 
Sisters,"  who,  without  the  receipt  of  a  farthing  for  their 
services,  wait  upon  the  infirm  as  if  they  were  their  own 
belongings.  Old  age  is  not  always  attractive  to  the 
young  ;  it  is  sometimes  querulous  ;  it  has  its  infirmities, 
and  therefore  it  requires  care  bestowed  upon  it,  not 
springing  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty,  but  from  the  inspi- 
ration of  love.  This  the  "Little  Sister"  has,  who  will 
sooner  starve  herself  than  allow  her  old  charges  to 
hunger. 

A  LEAF  FROM  THE  CATHOLICS'  BOOK. 

The  work-house  never  can  be  thoroughly  humanized  un- 
til, from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  down  to 
the  humblest  official,  all  really  have  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
mates at  heart.  The  lot  of  the  aged  pauper  away  from 
home,  away  from  his  belongings,  is  often  especially  dole- 
ful. He  may  be  irritable  and  given  to  grumbling.  What 
are  we  to  do  with  him  '?  To  treat  him  with  severity  is 
distinctly  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  in- 
stincts of  common  humanity.  Tales  of  ill-treatment  of 
defenseless  infirm  paupers  are  a  disgrace  to  our  land. 
How  can  such  things  be  avoided  ?  AVe  could  scarcely  do 
better  than  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  start  a  community  of 
voluntary  helpers,  who,  actuated  from  the  highest  possi- 


ble motives,  would  care  for  the  old  folk.  In  the  lives  of 
the  "  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  "  we  can  see  love  and  de- 
votion shrinking  from  no  hardships,  overcoming  mount- 
ains of  difficulty.  Are  we  to  imagine  that  such  self-sac- 
rifice is  not  to  be  expected  from  Protestants,  and  that 
though  a  rich  harvest  has  been  reaped  from  the  labors  of 
Le  Paillen,  Marie  Jamet,  and  Jeanne  Jugan  in  the  welfare 
of  35,000  old  poor,  and  of  thousands  already  gone  to  their 
rest,  English  men  and  women  will  be  unwilling  to  face  a 
task  which  was  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  in 
France  than  it  need  be  in  Great  Britain  if  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  will  come  to  our  aid  ?  Immense  sums  of 
money  are  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  our  aged  poor, 
but  the  mistake  has  been  that  this  money  has  been  han- 
dled too  often  by  those  who  have  been  very  indifferent  as 
to  their  welfare, 

WANTED,    A   NEW   SISTERHOOD. 

These  funds,  as  we  see,  are  spent  on  the  very  people 
who  are  the  objects  of  the  "  Little  Sisters  '  "  commisera- 
tion. If  these  devoted  workers  had  had  the  handling  of 
all  the  money  spent  in  work-houses  on  the  infirm,  it  would, 
probably,  have  been  very  differently  applied  and  with  far 
more  satisfactory  results.  AVe  have  many  women  belong- 
ing to  this  sisterhood  in  England,  but,  of  course,  as  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  are  not  expected  to  have  the  care  of 
Protestants.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  form  a  religious 
community  of  women  belonging  to  the  English  Church — 
broad-minded  workers  with  no  extreme  views — whose 
special  vocation  it  would  be  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
aged  ?  We  Britons  pride  ourselves  that  we  have  cour- 
age ;  let  not  our  "Little  French  Sisters"  prove  more 
courageous.  We  as  Protestants  think  that  religious  zeal 
and  the  spirit  of  love  i.s  not  lacking  in  our  churches.  It 
remains  for  us  to  show  that  we  have  not  less  than  our 
Catholic  brethren.  Our  aged  poor  are  neglected,  they 
are  oppressed.     Come  and  help  them. 


III.-  A   DUTCH    EMPLOYER'S   EXPERIMENT. 


THE    "AGNHTA    PARK"    VILLAGE    AT    DELFT. 


Mr.  J.  C.  van  Marken  is  director  of  the  Netherlands 
Distillery,  of  the  Netherlands  Oil  Works,  and  of  the 
"Propri^te  Collective,"  all  at  Delft,  the  last-named  in- 
stitution being  the  one  that  has  special  interest  for  us.  The 
distillery  was  founded  in  18(59  by  a  joint-stock  company, 
with  a  capital  of  200,000  florins  (about  £17,000),  and  Mr. 
van  Marken  as  director.  From  the  beginning  Mr.  van 
Marken  considered  the  interests  of  the  pevsonneLoi  the 
factory  as  an  integral  part  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. In  fact,  he  was  convinced  that  the  enterprise 
should  benefit  the  shareholders,  the  directors,  and  the 
workers,  and  that  not  one  of  these  elements  ought  to 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two;  and  the  secret 
of  the  Company's  success,  he  considers,  is  due  to  the 
efforts  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  whole  jy^^^^onnel — a  suc- 
cess which  has  acquired  for  the  factory  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  conducted  establishments  in  the 
world. 

After  paying  a  dividend  of  5  jper  cent,  to  the  share- 
holders, the  profits  are  applied  to  the  founding  of  benefit 
schemes  for  the  employees,  the  most  important  being  a 
system  of  insurance,  whereby  each  workman  secures  a 
pension  for  old  age,  the  Compan3%  therefore,  and  not  the 
person  insured,  paying  the  premium,  and  the  amount 
being  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  wages  he  receives. 


When  his  premium  has  been  paid  regularly  from  the  age 
of  twenty-one  to  the  age  of  sixty,  the  workman,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  van  Marken's  plan,  will  at  the  age  of  sixty  be 
entitled  to  a  life  pension  equal  in  value  to  his  regular 
wages  during  his  last  year  of  service — that  is  to  saj'.  the 
workman  may  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  he  will  go 
on  receiving  his  wages  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Another 
noteworthy  idea,  which  shows  excellent  results,  is  the 
system  of  premiums  or  rewards  to  encourage  industry, 
accuracy,  care,  and  special  skill  in  the  work. 

More  unique  than  either  of  these  institutions,  however, 
is  the  Agneta  Park,  so  named  after  Mrs.  van  Marken.  It 
is  the  director's  idea  that  the  workman  should  have  a 
right  of  ownership,  and  a  certain  feeling  of  security,  in 
the  house  he  occupies.  To  realize  this  idea,  he  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  works,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  had  it  laid  out  by  Messrs.  Zocher,  the  famous 
landscape  gardeners  of  Haarlem,  who  transformed  it 
into  a  park,  with  grass  plots,  flower  beds,  shrubberies,  a 
playground,  a  pond,  and  bridges,  building  sites,  etc.  The 
plot  reserved  for  building  purposes  was  next  transferred 
to  a  joint  stock  company,  called  the  'Tropriete  Collective" 
(Common  Property),  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  the  work  people  of  the  factories  with  healthy 
dwellings,  pleasantly  situated,  and  at  reasonable  rents ; 
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convenient  shops  for  clothing  and  provisions,  homes  for 
the  unmarried  men,  baths,  laundries,  schools,  social  clubs, 
etc.,  the  ground  and  buildings  to  become  ultimately  the 
common  property  of  all  the  workmen  who  occupied  them. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  van  Marken  and  a  board 
of  directors  of  seven  employees,  this  Company  was  formed 
in  1884,  with  a  capital  of  160,000  florins.  The  first  sub- 
scription of  32, 000  florins  was  undertaken  by  320  preference 
shareholders,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  van  Marken  handed 
over  the  building  site  to  the  Company  for  29,000  florins. 
To  raise  money  for  the  cost  of  building,  the  grounds  and 
dwellings  were  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  128,000  florins, 
at  4X  per  cent.  The  rents,  it  was  calculated,  would  realize 
73^  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  Out  of  this  profit  had  to  be 
paid  (1)  the  cost  of  administration  and  repairs  ;  (2)  the  4>.^ 
per  cent,  on  128,000  florins  to  the  holders  of  the  mortgages  ; 
and  (3)  5  per  cent,  to  the  preference  shareholders  ;  certain 
portions  of  the  remaining  profit  to  be  applied  (1)  to  pay 
back  every  year  a  part  of  the  borrowed  capital,  (2)  to 
form  a  reserve  fund,  and  (3)  to  purchase  shares  in  the 
Company  for  the  tenants. 

After  all  expenses  mentioned  have  been  paid,  the  surplus 
profits,  if  any,  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  tenants  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Society,  and  to  each  tenant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rent  he  pays  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tenant  has 
100  florins  to  his  credit,  he  becomes  a  shareholder  or  Spar- 
Actie,  and  gets  3  per  cent,  for  his  share.  Thus  the  tenants 
have  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  while  the 
dwellings  still  remain  the  common  property  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Park.  In  this  scheme  the  shops  and  the 
Recreation  Hall  are  also  included.  In  1885-6,  the  Company- 
suffered  a  loss,  but  in  1887,  the  profits  amounted  to  700 
florins,  and  in  1888,  rose  to  1,129  florins.  The  rents  range 
from  1.70  florins  to  3  florins  a  week  ;  the  smallest  houses 
containing  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  two  bed- 
rooms above,  the  others  six  rooms.  On  January  1,  1889, 
the  Park  was  inhabited  by  70  families,  or  347  persons. 
The  houses,  78  in  number,  are  built  on  the  cottage  sys- 
tem, four  to  six  dwellings  being  united  under  one  roof,  but 
each  with  a  separate  entrance  and  a  little  garden  of  its 
own.  Mr.  van  Marken  has  also  built  a  house  for  himself 
in  the  Park. 

A  broad  pond  cuts  the  Park  into  two  parts,  connected 
again  by  two  bridges,  the  pond  being  formed  so  that  it 
surrounds  the  Park  on  three  sides,  while  the  soil  dug  up 
to  make  it  has  been  utilized  to  raise  the  sites  of  the  cot- 
tages. It  is  in  two  rural  winding  roadways  that  the  cottages 
are  situated,  some  detached,  others  grouped  together,  and 


a  few  commanding  a  view  of  the  pond.  The  larger  half  of 
the  Park  is  an  island,  and  in  it  we  find  the  playground,  the 
"  Tent"  or  Recreation  Hall,  a  concert  tent,  the  home  for 
unmarried  men,  and  another  extensive  plot  of  ground  with 
winding  paths — a  site  for  more  cottages.  Near  the  pond 
also  stands  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  van  Marken.  The 
Park  contains,  besides,  a  baker's  shop,  and  a  shop  for  cloth- 
ing and  provisions. 

Those  employees  who  live  in  the  Park  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  institution,  and  employees  at  the  factories  are  of 
course  preferred  as  tenants,  but  as  a  good  many  still  pre- 
fer the  bustle  of  the  town,  or  pretend  that  the  rents  in  the 
Park  are  too  high,  or  indeed  fear  they  will  lose  their  indi- 
vidual liberty  if  they  live  under  the  eye  of  the  director,  a 
few  of  the  dwellings  are  occupied  by  families  who  have  no 
other  claim  on  the  factories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  most  cordial  relations  exist  between  the  tenants 
and  their  director,  and  above  all  with  Mrs.  van  Marken,  to 
whom  the  people  go  for  sympathy  and  counsel  in  all  their 
troubles  and  difilculties.  On  winter  evenings  she  gathers 
round  her  the  young  girls  who  live  in  the  Park,  and  in- 
structs them  in  needlework  and  in  housekeeping,  often 
varying  the  teaching  with  music,  singing,  and  reading. 
On  Sunday  afternoons  the  orchestra,  composed  of  thirty 
employees,  under  the  leadership  of  a  professional  musician, 
gives  performances  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  Recreation 
Hall,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  then  also  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  Park,  etc.,  on  payment  of  one  florin 
a  year.  In  winter  the  hall  is  used  for  meetings,  lectures, 
balls,  etc.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  van  Marken,  as  a  rule,  grace 
the  reunions  by  their  presence. 

Among  the  other  institutions  connected  with  the  fac- 
tories are  the  various  courses  in  technical  and  manual 
instruction,  foreign  languages,  etc.,  savings  banks,  in- 
surance against  sickness,  baths,  the  fire  brigade,  the 
children's  day  nursery  and  playground,  the  gymnasium, 
games,  the  library,  and  the  newspaper  called  the  Factory 
News  or  Messenger  of  the  Facto7-y,  distributed  gratis  every 
Saturday.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  van  Marken,  and  contains, 
besides  an  article  on  some  question  affecting  the  social 
life  at  the  works,  official  information  of  the  two  factories 
and  the  '*  Propriete  Collective,"  announcements  and  re- 
ports of  lectures,  concerts,  and  games,  descriptions  of  new 
machinery,  announcements  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  and  various  other  local  news.  In  it  the  workmen, 
too,  publish  their  ideas,  and  an  j^  one  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  any  way — at  work,  or  in  the  games — finds  the 
facts  dr.!-"  recorded. 
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BY   W.    P.    DOLE. 

From  the  same  hill  two  sparkling  streamlets  go. 
Seeming  in  haste  to  join  the  generous  tide 
That,  like  an  artery  vast,  winds  long  and  wide. 

And  nurtures  life  in  all  the  plains  below. 

Thwarted  and  fretted  in  its  early  flow. 
By  sudden  obstacle  oft  forced  aside, 
Yet  with  a  purpose  not  to  be  denied, 

The  restless  current  brave, — now  swift,  now  slow,- 
Onward  through  rocky  gorges  fights  its  way, 
Leaping  at  last,  bright  in  the  glow  of  day. 

To  the  smooth  river's  bosom  bordered  fair 
With  fertile  fields  and  happy  homes  of  men  : 

And  on  its  easy  course  doth  idly  bear 

Through  sluggish  reeds  to  a  mirk,  oozy  fen. 

— Neiv  England  Magazine. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE   GOSPEL   FOR   THE    RICH. 

The  North  American  Review  for  May  continues  its  series 
of  striking  articles  upon  the  general  subject  of  "  Wealth 
and  Its  Obligations,"  the  opening  place  being  given  to  the 
Rt.Rev.Henry  C.  Potter,D.D., Bishop  of  NewYork.  Bishop 
Potter  says  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  which  were 
the  starting  point  for  this  whole  discussion,  that  these 
constitute  the  sole  instance,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  of  one 
possessed  of  exceptional  wealth  who  has  undertaken  to 
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discuss  publicly  and  at  any  length  the  question  of  its  dispo- 
sition, and  yet,  in  the  good  Bishop's  opinion,  no  other  ques- 
tion ought  more  profoundly  to  interest  the  rich  ;  and 
thereupon  he  proceeds  to  expatiate  upon  the  inevitable 
influence  and  power  of  the  possession  of  wealth— an  in- 
fluence visibly  affecting  the  whole  circle  of  life  and  so- 
ciety surrounding  the  individual  possessor.  The  Bishop 
does  not  condemn  those  uses  of  wealth  that  promote  beauty 
and  art  and  the  appurtenances  of  a  high  civilization,  but 
those  ways  of  spending  money  that  are  wanton  in  the 
prodigality  of  their  profuseness  and  wasteful  in  the  es- 
sentially cheap  and  perishable  character  of  their  results, 
he  condemns  as  dangerously  contagious. 

His  subject,  however,  is   not  the  "gospel  of  wealth," 
but  the  "  gospel  for  wealth."    He  concerns  himself  not  so 


much  with  the  question  how  the  possessor  of  wealth  may 
spread  happiness  and  beneficence  about  him,  as  with  that 
more  unusual  question  how  the  possessor  of  wealth  may 
himself  avoid  the  wretchedness  and  harm  in  his  own  life 
which  wealth  so  often  produces.  What  may  wealth  be- 
come to  those  who  worthily  employ  it  ?  Can  it  be  made 
efficient  for  the  greater  happiness  of  those  who  spend  it, 
and  if  so,  how  ?  In  answering  these  questions  the  Bishop 
holds  simply  that  "to  keep  the  heart  young  ;  to  have  the 
powers  that  rouse  us  to  keen  interest  and  sustain  us  in 
kindly  and  helpful  service,  vigorous  and  alert; 
to  have  the  world  and  our  fellow-men  so  rich  in 
points  of  enkindling  contact  that,  whatever 
may  befall  our  capacities  of  achievement,  our 
sympathies  never  grow  old  or  cold — surely  this 
is  to  have  snatched  from  the  hand  of  fate  the 
secret  of  happiness,  the  glory  of  being ! "  This 
thing  is  as  possible  to  rich  people  as  to  poor  peo- 
ple, on  precisely  the  same  terms.  One's  own 
life  must  somehow  reach  over  into  and  be  quali- 
fied by  the  struggles  and  necessities  of  other 
lives.  For  the  poor  this  is  made  inevitable  by 
their  very  conditions.  As  for  the  rich,  unless 
they  would  lose  the  secret  of  happiness  and  of 
real  life,  they  must  never  allow  their  wealth  to 
purchase  for  them  an  escape  from  contact  with 
the  things  that  touch  deeply  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-men. 

Bishop  Potter  emphasizes  the  value  of  indi- 
vidual endeavor  in  social  reform.  "The  his- 
tory of  social  reforms  in  our  day  is  apt  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  story  of  a  public  meeting, 
with  eloquent  speeches,  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, and  the  raising  of  funds."  But  in  the 
history  of  the  greatest  reforms  and  of  move- 
ments that  have  the  best  "  staying  "  power  the 
beginnings  have  been  of  a  different  kind.  Some 
one  mind  has  been  stirred  by  an  emergency, 
and  without  waiting  for  others  has  set  about 
doing  what  it  can  itself.  The  success  of  individ- 
ual effort  is  illustrated  by  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done  among  the  poor  in  the  east  and 
south  of  London,  a  work  in  which  Edward  Den- 
nison  personally  was  a  pioneer.  It  is  to  some 
form  of  personal  endeavor  for  the  welfare  of 
society  that  Bishop  Potter  calls  upon  the  rich 
to  devote  themselves  in  order  that  their  wealth 
may,  in  its  use,  react  advantageously  upon 
their  characters  and  promote  their  true  happi- 
ness. It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  the 
whole  guild  of  the  millionaires  would  read  this 
essay,  and  lay  its  teachings  to  heart. 


"IRRESPONSIBLE   WEALTH." 

The  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps  writes  in  a  sturdy  and 
manly  vein  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  upon 
wealth  and  its  obligations.  He  calls  attention  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  giving  away  money  wisely  and  usefuUy,  and 
regards  the  doling  out  of  relief  to  the  poor  as  a  thing 
more  likely  to  be  fraught  with  harmful  than  with  good 
results.  Yet  he  holds  with  Mr.  Carnegie  that  it  is  better 
for  a  rich  man  to  dispense  his  charities  in  his  lifetime 
than  to  leave  them  to  be  administered  under  his  will.  He 
remarks  somewhat  satirically  that  "it  is  only  in  theory 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  make  his  own  will  if  he  has 
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-mnch  to  leave  behind  him."  He  does  not  approve  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposal  of  a  sort  of  compact  among  rich 
men  to  give  away  annually  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
respective  incomes.  Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  Mr. 
Phelps  a  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  volition  ;  and  he  is 
inclined  to  think  it  would  involve  also  a  diminution  of 
that  direct  interest  and  knowledge  which  should  accom- 
pany* the  disi)eusing  of  beneficence. 

After  all,  he  thinks  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of 
charity  open  to  the  man  of  liberal  means  is  to  spend  his 
income.  He  would  probably  never  go  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  lavish  expenditure  for  useless  luxuries  is  really  a 
social  benefit  merely  because  it  puts  money  into  the 
hands  of  working  people  who  produce  the  luxurious 
objects  ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  defend  a  very  gene- 
rous scale  of  expenditure  upon  the  part  of  those  who  can 
afford  it.  He  seems  not  to  discriminate  between  expen- 
diture for  consumption,  that  is,  luxurious  expenditure, 
and  expenditure  for  production — that  which  preserves 
capital  and  increases  the  means  of  employment. 

But  Mr.  Phelps  turns  quickly  from  the  whole  question 
of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  wealth  to  what  he  deems 
its  real  dangers  to  modern  society,  namely,  the  plunder 
of  less  fortunate  men,  and  the  public  demoralization  that 
comes  through  new  methods  which  great  combinations  of 
^  capital  do  not  scruple  to  use.  He  refers  to  the  monopoly 
and  extortion  of  trusts  and  combinations,  to  the  defraud- 
ing of  bona  fide  investors  in  securities  by  railway  specu- 
lators, and  to  other  forms  under  which  modern  so-called 
business  methods  prey  upon  individuals.  Still  more  dan- 
gerous he  regards  the  invasion  of  the  political  domain  by 
great  aggregations  of  money.  He  says:  "The  political 
power  of  the  country  is  thus  in  danger  of  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  plutocracy  composed  not  of  the  best  class  of 
the  rich  but  of  the  worst,  to  be  used  not  for  the  general 
welfare,  but  for  the  still  further  aggrandizement  of  those 
who  have  bought  it,  and  for  the  elevation  to  high  places 
of  men  who  are  not  fit  to  be  there.  .  .  .  Already  clouds 
much  larger  than  a  man's  hand  have  risen  above  the 
horizon.  How  portentous  they  may  prove  no  man  can 
tell.  We  are  in  danger,  not  of  revolution  or  bloodshed,  but 
of  the  not  less  destructive  power  of  frantic  and  ruinous 
legislation,  controlled  by  demagogues  and  involving  in 
its  consequences  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust.  These  are 
the  abuses  and  mistakes  of  wealth,  not  its  necessary 
results.  If  from  them  we  can  be  protected  we  need  have 
little  concern  about  its  charities." 


STATE  RIGHTS  AND  FOREIGN    RELATIONS. 

In  point  of  timeliness,  at  least,  the  leading  article  in 
the  Forum  for  May,  is  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  who 
was  Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  on  "State  Rights 
and  Foreign  Relations."  Mr,  Bayard  cautiously  refrains 
from  more  than  passing  reference  to  the  negotiations  now 
pending  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  regarding 
the  recent  New  Orleans  affair,  confining  his  remarks  to  a 
discussion,  upon  cold  principle,  of  the  Government's  lia- 
bility for  injuries  inflicted  upon  "individuals  by  other 
individuals  within  our  jurisdiction."  Reviewing  the  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  foreign  na- 
tions, he  says  that  in  none  of  them  are  there  contained 
any  stipulations  which  guarantee  to  foreign  subjects  a 
greater  degree  of  care  and  protection  than  to  our  ovna 
citizens.  In  many,  however,  the  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  privileges  with  those  exercised  by  American 
citizens  is  bestowed  upon  resident  foreigners.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  States  are  prohibited  from  entering  into 


any  treaty  or  alliance  with  a  foreign  country.  The  power 
to  make  treaties  is  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  once  made  they  become  as  much  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  as  acts  of  Congress, 

TREATY"  OBLIGATIONS. 

When,  then,  he  affirms,  the  United  States  agrees  to 
grant  resident  subjects  of  foreign  countries  equal  protec- 
tion with  its  own  citizens,  it  becomes  just  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  enforced,  as  it  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  are  carried  into  effect;  provided, 
that  is,  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  do  not  authorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
as  in  event  of  an  unconstitutional  measure  being  passed 
by  the  legislative  body,  the  provisions  are  nullified.  The 
constitutionality  of  treaty  provisions  the  Supreme  Court 
must  decide  upon  just  as  it  does  upon  that  of  measures  of 
statute  law ;  as,  for  instance,  it  declared  the  greater  part 
of  the  "reconstruction"  legislation  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution. 

But  the  fact  remains,  says  Mr,  Bayard,  "that  the 
treaties  are  made  expressly  binding  by  the  Constitution 
upon  all  State  judges,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  and 
when  absolute  failure  of  justice  can  be  shown  to  have 
arisen  from  any  action  or  non-action  of  State  tribunals, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be  proper  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  consider  whether  Congress  should  not  indemnify 
the  injured  parties  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  execute,  substantially  and  in  good  faith,  the 
compact  entered  into  with  a  foreign  nation.  As  the 
measure  of  justice  and  protection  stipulated  for  in  the 
treaty  is  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  foreigners  as  in  the 
case  of  citizens  and  natives  of  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  a  cause  of  complaint  when  the  cases  of  both  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  tribunals  for  decision."  The  princi- 
ples of  law  administered  in  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
courts  of  the  various  States  have,  Mr.  Bayard  says,  in 
continuation  of  the  same  line  of  discussion,  a  common 
source  and  are  both  founded  upon  rules  of  justice  every- 
where recognized  throughout  civilized  countries. 

The  paper  throughout  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
doctrine  of  State  Rights,  in  support  of  which  Mr. 
Bayard  has  been  conspicuous.  The  following  paragraph 
gives  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  "State  Rights  and 
Foreign  Relations,"  in  resume :  "  There  is  a  manifest  and 
dangerous  tendency  in  our  institutions  toward  centraliza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  power,  No  remedy,  therefore, 
for  evils  of  inconveniences  should  be  accepted  that  in- 
creases this  tendency,  for  it  is  in  the  strict  enforcement 
of  limitations  upon  power  and  its  decentralization  that 
the  best  hopes,  and  even  the  possibility,  of  free  institu- 
tions of  human  government  can  be  found.  If,  therefore, 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  arrangements  for  their 
exercise  declared  by  our  courts  to  be  consonant  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberty,  cannot  be  peaceably 
possessed  and  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  and  be  acknowl- 
edged and  recognized  as  the.  basis  of  our  government,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  within  our  borders  of  alien  subjects 
and  citizens  of  foreign  powers  whose  personal  wrongs 
may  not  be  remedied  to  their  satisfaction  or  to  that  of 
their  government  without  the  impairment  and  disorder 
of  our  system,  then  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  un- 
questionable and  sovereign  right  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  by  positive  law  who  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  our  gates  and  who  shall  be  excluded  must  be  exer- 
cised." 
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PROFESSOR   BRYCE  ON   THE   NEW  ORLEANS 

INCIDENT. 

The  May  number  of  the  New  Review  opens  with  an 
article  by  Professor  James  Bryce  on  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional aspect  of  the  lynching  of  the  Italians  at  New 
Orleans.  There  is  probably  no  other  man  living  who  is  so 
well  qualified  to  discuss  from  the  outside  point  of  view  the 
diplomatic  difficulty  which  has  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy.  Professor  Bryce  enters  directly  and 
systematically  into  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  points 
of  policy  and  diplomacy  involved  in  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  He  begins  with  "the  well-admitted  principle 
that  every  civilized  state  is  bound  to  secure  to  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  another  friendly  state  the  same  mea- 
sure of  personal  liberty,  personal  security,  and  protection 
to  property  as  it  affords  to  its  own  subjects.  If  he  re- 
ceives less  his  government  has  a  right  to  demand  redress, 
and  this  redress  may  take  the  form  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  those  who  have  done  the  wrong,  or  of 
pecuniary  compensation  from  the  public  authorities  who 
have  permitted  the  wrong  to  be  done  without  affording 
due  satisfaction  by  the  methods  open  to  its  own  citizens." 

This  right  to  protection  accorded  to  the  subjects  of 
friendly  powers  rests  primarily  upon  what  may  be  called 
general  international  comity,  and  its  existence  would  be 
admitted  regardless  of  any  express  treaties  between  par- 
ticular countries.  But  very  often  such  rights  are  specific- 
ally declared  in  treaties,  and  this  happened  to  be  the 
case  as  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Our  treaty 
with  that  power,  concluded  in  1871,  provided  that  the 
citizens  of  one  country  should  receive  in  the  other  country 
a  constant  protection  and  security  for  their  persons  and 
property,  enjoying  in  this  respect  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  the  natives  on  their 
submitting  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  natives. 

Professor  Bryce  proceeds  to  inquire  what  the  rights  of 
the  Italian  Government  would  be  if  the  United  States 
were  without  the  federal  form  of  government,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  lynching  had  occurred  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  one  of  the  territories  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  immediate  and  full  jurisdiction  ?  He 
finds,  to  be  brief,  that  the  Federal  Government  could  do 
nothing  except  to  have  the  lynchers  indicted  for  murder 
or  manslaughter.  If  the  grand  jury  should  refuse  to 
find  a  bill  of  indictment,  or  if  the  petit  jury  should  acquit 
the  accused,  the  Government  could  do  no  more.  In  like 
manner  the  powers  of  the  British  Government  would  be 
exhausted.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grand  juries  and 
trial  juries  were  acting  in  notorious  neglect  of  justice  in 
such  cases,  a  foreign  government  whose  subjects  "were 
the  sufferers  would  have  no  further  recourse  except  the 
ultimate  resort  to  war. 

But  Italy  might  also,  under  such  circumstances,  de- 
mand compensation  for  the  families  of  her  lynched  sub- 
jects. If  the  remedy  of  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  lynchers  should  not  prove  efficacious  it  would  still  be 
ix)ssible  for  the  Government,  by  vote  of  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  compensation.  And  this  would  be  the  whole  of 
the  case  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  federal  system, 
which  leaves  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  sep- 
arate States,  complicates  the  situation. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  United  States  Government 
can  of  itself  do  nothing  to  give  satisfaction  by  way  of 
punishment  to  the  New  Orleans  offenders.  This  belongs 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  If  juries  fail  to  indict  the 
lynchers,  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to  inter- 
fere. Yet,  as  Mr.  Bryce  points  out,  Congress  unquestion- 
ably has  the   right  to  pass  a  law  conferring  upon  the 


Federal  courts  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  which  in- 
volve the  violation  of  United  States  treaties,  and  it  is 
something  of  a  question,  upon  which  there  is  ground  for 
difference  of  opinion,  whether  or  not  the  Federal  courts 
do  not  already  possess  such  right  of  jurisdiction  under  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  which  make  treaties  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Bryce  very 
sensibly  holds  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  * 
to  extend  expressly  by  statute  the  right  to  bring  cases  in- 
volving injury  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  before 
Federal  grand  juries. 

To  the  American  argument  that  our  treaties  promise 
Italians  only  the  same  personal  protection  as  our  own 
native  citizens  receive,  and  that  the  natives  of  any  other 
American  State  lynched  in  Louisiana  would  be  no  better 
off  than  subjects  of  Italy,  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  Italy 
might  reply  as  follows  :  "  The  internal  polity  of  a  nation 
is  matter  for  itself,  but  not  for  the  other  nations  which 
contract  with  it;  and  the  powers  which  its  own  municipal 
law  gives  to  a  government  are  in  no  wise  the  measure  of 
its  international  obligations.  Nothing  can  cut  down  these 
obligations  except  express  provisions.  Moreover,  since 
your  Constitution  makes  treaties  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  we  Italians  are  entitled  to  assume  that  your 
Congress  would  pass  all  such  legislation  as  would  give  the 
fullest  possible  efficiency  to  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1871.  If  your  national  government  has  omitted  to  do  so,  * 
it  must  bear  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Bryce  is  clearly  right  in  holding  that  the  moral 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  American  Government  should 
put  forth  all  such  powers  as  Congress  possesses  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  aliens  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaties  within  the  several  States  so  as  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  any  complaint  from  foreign  powers. 

This  clear  and  able  article  concludes  with  a  most  signi- 
ficant reminder  to  Englishmen,  of  the  peculiar  difficulty 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  liable  at  any  time  to  find  her- 
self placed  through  her  anomalous  relationship  to  her 
great  colonies. 

"  Theoretically  Great  Britain  has  complete  authority 
over  its  subjects  wherever  they  reside,  yet  in  fact  it 
allows  important  groups  of  them  to  constitute  distinct 
and  practically  independent  communities,  with  legisla- 
tures and  executives  whose  action  within  their  respective 
territories  it  does  not  control,  though  it  takes  under  its 
charge  all  their  international  relations. "  In  case  some- 
thing like  the  Italian  lynching  should  occur  in  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Government  or  Canadian  juries  should 
fail  to  accord  justice  to  the  persons  wronged,  the  British 
Government  would,  as  Mr.  Bryce  says,  have  to  choose 
between  three  disagreeable  alternatives  :  "  One  would  be 
to  repudiate  its  international  obligations  with  the  serious 
consequences  which  might  follow.  The  second  would  be  to 
pay  compensation  in  respect  of  acts  for  which  it  was 
blameless,  and  whose  recurrence  it  could  not  prevent. 
The  third  would  be  to  coerce  the  communities  in  which 
the  wrongs  had  been  committed  with  the  possible  results 
of  provoking  a  rebellion."  Mr.  Bryce  calls  upon  the  colo- 
nies to  join  the  mother  country  in  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  methods  whereby  the  chances  of  international 
trouble  may  be  diminished.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  a  careful  provision,  when  a  home-rule  con- 
stitution is  enacted  for  Ireland,  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  British  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  subjects 
of  foreign  powers. 

What  is  most  of  all  to  be  wished,  says  Mr  Bryce  in  con- 
clusion, is  that  these  deplorable  events  should  lead  to  a 
reform  in  the  government  of  Louisiana,  and  in  particular 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
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FREE   SILVER   COINAGE— WHY   NOT? 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  of  the  contributions  in  the 
May  Forum  is  a  paper  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by 
Edward  Atkinson,  well  known  as  a  writer  on  economic 
subjects.  Mr.  Atkinson  takes  the  view  that  free  silver 
coinage  in  itself  would  not  be  dangerous  if  freedom  of 
choice  were  given  buyers  and  sellers  of  naming  the 
metal  in  which  payments  were  to  be  made.  Let,  he  says, 
the  Government  mints  supply  all  the  silver  dollars  that 
people  are  willing  to  buy  with  bullion  ;  only  first  amend 
the  act  of  legal  tender  so  that  any  one  to  whom  dollars, 
silver  or  gold,  are  owed,  is  not  forced  to  take  silver  dol- 
lars whether  he  wants  them  or  not.  Then  neither 
creditor  nor  debtor  suffers  unfairly  by  the  fluctuation  in 
the  market  price  of  either  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
seller  receives  his  price  in  the  metal  he  agreed  to  take  at 
any  time  of  payment  named.  If,  for  instance,  the  seller 
agrees  to  receive  payment  a  year  hence,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  purchasing  power  of  silver  as  compared  with 
that  of  gold  has  fallen,  he  cannot  complain,  for,  having 
had  the  option  of  selecting  payment  either  in  gold  or 
silver,  he  chose  the  latter.  Under  this  amendment  of 
the  legal  tender  act,  Mr.  Atkinson  maintains,  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  be  perfectly  safe.  It  would  be 
safe,  because  then  people  as  a  rule  would  prefer  pay- 
ment in  the  "safer  metal,"  gold,  which  is  the  present 
standard  of  the  world's  commerce. 

GOLD   THE   STANDARD   OF   THE   WORLD'S   COMMERCE. 

Speaking  of  gold  as  the  international  standard  of 
value,  Mr.  Atkinson  says  :  "We  cannot  cut  ourselves 
away  from  it  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could, 
because  it  is  the  safest  and  surest  standard  that  we  can 
tie  up  to.  The  price  of  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  and 
grain,  and  of  everything  else  that  our  farmers  produce  in 
excess  of  our  wants,  is  fixed  at  the  gold  standard  by  what 
the  surplus  will  sell  for  in  the  home  market  for  export. 
That  price  of  the  surplus  establishes  the  price  of  the 
whole  crop  ;  no  matter  what  kind  of  money  may  be 
legal  tender  in  the  United  States — whether  it  be  silver 
dollars  worth  eighty  cents,  depreciated  notes,  or  what-not — 
what  the  farmer  gets  is,  and  always  will  be,  just  what 
his  crop  is  worth  in  gold."  No  class  of  men,  Mr.  Atkin 
son  adds,  would  be  "so  badly  sold "  as  the  farmers,  were 
free  coinage  of  silver  authorized  without  a  change  in  the 
Legal  Tender  Act. 


FAVORABLE    ASPECTS   OF   STATE   SOCIALISM. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  writes  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  May  an  optimistic  defense  of 
the  enlargement  of  public  functions,  taking  his  illustra- 
tions from  the  experience  of  English  cities  and  of  Great 
Britain  in  general.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  is  well  known, 
began  his  career  as  a  public  man,  when  a  manufacturer 
at  Birmingham,  by  entering  into  municipal  affairs  with 
great  vigor  and  by  taking  a  leading  part  in  many  reforms 
which  wholly  changed  the  aspect  and  character  of  his 
city. 

BIRMINGHAM'S    PROGRESS. 

Comparing  the  Birmingham  of  forty  years  ago  with 
the  Birmingham  of  to-day,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that 
its  population  then  was  180,000,  which  was  about  40  per 
cent,  of  its  present  numbers  ;  and  that  in  those  days  there 
were  no  public  edifices  of  any  size  or  importance,  no 
parks,  no  free  libraries,  no  public  baths,  no  art  gallery  or 
museum,  no  public  schools,  no  school  of  arts,  and  no 
technical  schools.  What  is  now  the  magnificent  new 
central  portion  was  then  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  the 


city.  All  the  streets  of  Birmingham  were  badly  paved 
and  badly  lighted,  the  few  foot- walks  being  worse  than 
the  streets  ;  and  the  sewerage  was  very  limited  in  extent 
and  very  imperfect  of  its  kind.  Water  and  gas  were  sup- 
plied by  private  monopolies  at  very  high  prices,  and  the 
water  was  of  polluted  quality.  The  death  rate  was  as 
high  as  thirty  in  the  thousand. 

"The  only  wonder  is  that  it  was  not  much  greater,  for 
there  were  whole  streets  from  which  typhus  and  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  diarrhoea  in  its  worst  forms  were 
never  absent.      There  were  thousands   of  close,  unventi- 
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From  the  Northwestern  Miller. 

lated  courts  which  were  not  paved,  which  were  not 
drained,  which  were  covered  with  pools  of  stagnant  filth, 
and  in  which  the  ash-pits  and  middens  were  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  nastiness.  The  sewage  of  the  town  was  so 
partial  that  it  only  extended  over  about  one-third  of  the 
area.  In  fact,  to  sum  up  this  description,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  fifty  years  ago  Birmingham,  although  it 
was  no  worse  than  any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  a  town  in  which  scarcely  anything 
had  been  done  either  for  the  instruction,  for  the  health, 
for  the  recreation,  for  the  comfort,  or  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  artisan  population." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeds  to  picture  the  contrast 
wrought  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  The  death 
rate  has  fallen  to  twenty  in  the  thousand,  and  is  some- 
times less.  The  Birmingham  of  to-day  is  everything  that 
the  old  Birmingham  was  not. 

"The  sewerage  has  been  completed,  a  system  of  sani- 
tary inspection  is  strictly  carried  out,  the  private  monop- 
olies have  been  acquired  by  the  corporation,  their  sup- 
ply has  been  improved  and  cheapened,  and  the  surplus 
profits  have  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  rates.     The 
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town  is  well  paved  with  wood  in  the  principal  streets,  and  • 
with  stone  where  there  is  the  heaviest  traffic.  The  foot- 
paths have  everywhere  been  put  in  order.  The  courts 
have  been  paved  and  drained.  An  infectious-hospital  has 
been  established,  to  which  all  contagious  diseases  are  at 
once  removed.  In  every  district  of  the  city  there  have 
been  provided  baths  and  wash-houses,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion-grounds, and  free  libraries  which  count  their  readers 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  magnificent  art  gallery  and 
museum  has  been  erected,  the  visitors  to  which  number 
nearly  a  million  in  a  single  year.  School-houses, under  the 
management  of  the  school  board,  with  large  play-grounds 
attached,  have  sprung  up  everywhere,  and  now  accom- 
modate 40,000  children,  the  rest  being  provided  for  in  the 
voluntary  schools.  Technical  education  is  offered  at  the 
Midland  Institute  and  the  Mason  College,  and  art  educa- 
tion at  the  School  of  Art  and  its  branches.  The  great 
local  endowed  school  of  King  Edward's  foundation  has 
been  reformed  and  placed  under  representative  manage- 
ment, and  by  means  of  scholarships  offers  the  opportun- 
ity of  higher  education  to  the  poorest  of  our  citizens. 
In  fact,  the  ordinary  artisan  finds  now  within  his  reach 
the  appliances  of  health,  the  means  of  refinement,  and  the 
opportunities  of  innocent  recreation  which  formerly  were 
at  the  disposal  of  only  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants." 

MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM. 

The  striking  improvement  has  been  brought  about  by 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  municipal  socialism,  which 
he  defines  as  a  wise  co-operation  by  which  the  commun- 
ity as  a  whole,  working  through  its  representatives  for 
the  benefit  of  all  its  members,  and  recognizing  the  soli- 
darity of  interest  which  makes  the  welfare  of  the  poorest 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  richest,  has  faced  its  obli- 
gations and  done  much  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human 
misery  and  to  make  the  life  of  all  its  citizens  somewhat 
better,  somewhat  nobler,  and  somewhat  happier.  As  to 
the  expense  of  all  these  reforms,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserts 
that  the  present  cost  of  all  local  work,  including  poor 
relief,  education,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  corporation, 
is  rather  more  than  twenty  shillings  ($5)  per  head  of  the 
population,  or  "about  one-fifth  of  the  charge  of  local 
administration  in  the  city  of  Boston." 

BRITISH   SOCIAL   PROGRESS   IN   GENERAL. 

Turning  from  the  special  case  of  one  city  to  a  general 
survey  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  kingdom,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  improvement  in 
social  conditions  which  has  been  effected  since  the  period 
of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  about 
half  a  century  ago.  He  presents  a  dark  scene  of  the  deg- 
radation of  the  laboring  classes  through  low  wages,  long 
hours  of  toil,  wretched  conditions  in  factories,  unwhole- 
some and  overcrowded  houses,  and  vicious  and  degrading 
amusements.  Under  these  conditions  pauperism  reached 
frightful  dimensions.  One-seventh  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1833  was  in  receipt  of  poor-law 
relief.  Crime,  like  pauperism,  swelled  its  proportions.  In 
England  480  people  were  sentenced  to  death  in  1834,  as 
against  thirty-five  such  sentences  in  1890,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  only  half  as  great  in  the  former  year. 

Legislation  and  philanthropy,  Mr.  Chamberlain  alleges, 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  won- 
derful social  improvements  of  recent  decades.  Upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Giffen,  the  most  eminent  of  British 
statisticians,  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  that  in  the  past  fifty 
years  the  rate  of  wages  has  advanced  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.  Hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  on  an  average  20 
per  cent.  In  very  few  trades,  he  says,  do  they  now  ever 
exceed  ten  hours,  while  in  the  majority  they  average  nine 


hours,  and  in  many  they  have  been  reduced  to  eight.  The 
cost  of  living  has  diminished  also,  and  bread  is  20  per 
cent,  cheaper,  sugar  60  or  70  per  cent,  cheaper,  tea  75 
per  cent,  cheaper,  clothing  50  per  cent,  cheaper,  coal  50 
per  cent,  cheaper,  illumination,  locomotion,  postage,  all 
of  course  incomparably  better  and  cheaper.  Meat,  it  is 
true,  has  risen  somewhat  in  price,  but  mutton  and  beef 
were  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  working  classes  a 
generation  ago.  If  house  rent  has  also  risen  it  is  because 
the  character  of  the  housing  of  the  people  has  so  vastly 
improved  in  capacity  and  quality. 

GOVERNMENT  AND   POPULAR  WELFARE. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  working  classes  not  only 
have  more  to  spend  but  they  get  vastly  more  for  the 
money  which  they  do  spend  ;  and  so  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sugar  is  four  times  as  great  in  England  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  of  tea  nearly  four  times  as  great,  of 
rice  sixteen  times  as  great,  of  eggs  six  times  as  great,  of 
tobacco  twice  as  great.  Public  health  has  improved 
decidedly  and  the  average  expectation  of  life  is  three  or 
four  years  greater.  Thrift,  meanwhile,  has  likewise 
developed,  and  the  savings  of  the  people  in  England  now 
reach  stupendous  aggregate  figures.  To  the  acts  for  the 
regulation  of  mines  and  inspection  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, the  Truck  Act  (preventing  the  payment  of  wages  in 
kind),  acts  regulating  merchants'  shipping,  the  Artisans' 
Dwelling  Act,  the  Allotment  Act,  the  Education  Act,  the 
poor  law,  and  various  others,  Mr.  Chamberlain  attributes 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  credit  for  social  progress. 
In  conclusion,  this  experienced  observer  holds  that  the 
government,  which  no  longer  represents  a  clique  or  a 
privileged  class,  but  which  is  the  organized  expression  of 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  should  rise  ta 
the  true  conception  of  its  duties,  and  should  use  the 
resources,  the  experience,  and  the  talent  at  its  disposal 
to  promote  the  greater  happiness  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 


MIRACLES   AND   MEDICINE. 

Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White  contributes  Chapter 
XII.  of  his  series  on  the  "Warfare  of  Science,"  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Pfrpidar  Science  Monthly.  In  this  chapter 
he  treats  of  "Miracles  and  Medicine."  In  early  times,  he 
says,  man  ascribed  all  ills  of  the  flesh  either  to  the  wrath 
of  a  good  being  or  to  the  malice  of  an  evil  one.  Greece 
was  the  first  nation  in  which  a  scientific  theory  of  medi- 
cine was  evolved.  The  foundation  of  the  medical  science 
was  laid  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  by  Hippo- 
crates, who  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  the  old  tra- 
dition. His  thought  was  passed  on  to  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria, where  the  science  was  developed  still  further  by 
such  men  as  Herophilus  and  Erusistratus.  Study  from 
dissection  was  first  practiced  here. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND   MEDICINE. 

The  advent  of  Christianity  set  in  motion  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  brotherly  love  which  did  much  to  modify 
and  develop  the  science  of  medicine.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Good  Samaritan,  men  and  women  gave  up 
lives  of  self-indulgence  and  devoted  themselves  to  works 
of  mercy.  Hospitals  and  infirmaries  sprang  up  through- 
out the  countries  reached  by  Christianity.  This  influence 
arising  from  the  life  of  Christ  helped  greatly  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  medical  science.  But,  says  Mr.  White, 
there  came  along  with  the  true  theology  a  false  theology 
drawn  not  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Bible, 
but  from  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  sacred 
books  ;  a  theology  drawn  from  the  old  belief  that  disease 
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was  produced  by  the  wrath  of  God  or  the  malice  of 
Satan,  and  from  the  "evolved  theories  of  miraculous 
methods  of  cure,  based  upon  modes  of  staying  the  divine 
anger  or  of  thwarting  Satanic  malice."  As  the  Gospel 
spread  a  mass  of  miraculous  legends  spread  with  it. 
"Theology  developed  in  accordance  with  this  idea,"  says 
Mr.  White,  "wrapped  all  scientific  effort  more  and  more 
in  an  atmosphere  of  supernaturalism."  The  school  of 
Alexandria,  under  the  influence  first  of  the  Jews  and 
later  of  the  Christians,  soon  enveloped  everything  in 
mysticism. 

SURVIVAL    OF    MEDICINE  AFTER    THE   CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

But  medical  science  survived  the  opposition  of  blind 
faith  in  the  supernatural  dispensation  of  ills,  and  con- 
tinued slowly  to  evolve.  Bolen,  in  the  second  century, 
A.  D.,  had  made  himself  a  great  medical  authority  in 
Rome.  Medicine  came  to  be  practiced  in  the  various 
monasteries,  and  later  in  the  cathedral  schools  established 
by  Charlemagne.  The  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans,  less 
influenced  by  miracles  than  the  Christians,  early  turned 
their  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing 
science.  Not,  however,  until  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury did  medicine  appear  as  a  science  free  from  the 
miraculous  element. 


BROADWAY. 

Of  our  younger  American  journalists  and  magazine 
writers,  none  has  won  public  favor  more  rapidly  or  more 
completely  than  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  has 
lately  come  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  Harper's  Weekly^  and  who,  as  a  writer  of  short 
stories  and  of  descriptive  sketches,  is  always  exceedingly 
felicitous.  Mr.  Davis  adds  a  truly  literary  touch  to  a 
marked  journalistic  instinct,  and  his  place  is  already  se- 
cure among  the  acceptable  writers  of  the  day.  He  opens 
in  the  May  number  of  Scribner^s  Magazine  the  promi- 
nently announced  series  of  articles  upon  "  Great  Streets 
of  the  World,"  Mr.  Davis'  contribution  being  a  descrip- 
tion of  New  York's  great  thoroughfare,  Broadway. 

Beginning  with  Bowling  Green,  he  treats  of  Broadway 
in  the  order  of  its  three  great  divisions;  the  business  part,- 
extending  as  far  as  Tenth  street;  the  shopping  district, 
reaching  beyond  Madison  square,  and  the  uptown  por- 
tioUj  ending  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  street. 

THE   BUSINESS  MAN   OF   NEW  YORK. 

One  acquainted  with  New  York  and  its  life  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  following  sketch  the  per- 
sonality of  the  business  man  of  lower  Broadway:  "They 
begin  when  they  are  quite  young;  when  they  are  of  the 
age  to  think  that  it  is  something  important  and  desirable 
to  work  downtown,  and  as  office  boys  earning  three  dol- 
lars a  week  in  their  father's  office,  look  down  upon  their 
elder  brother  at  college,  and  patronize  the  family  at  din- 
ner, and  talk  of  'our  firm,'  and  what  'we'  intend  to  do  if 
wheat  should  drop  much  further.  As  clerks,  their  hori- 
zon is  bounded  by  a  future  raise  in  salary,  and  their  life  is 
filled  with  hopes  that  the  man  just  above  them  will  die, 
and  allow  them  to  step  into  his  place;  as  partners  in  the 
firm  they  speak,  after  hours,  of  every  other  subject  but 
that  of  business,  and  declare  iDi'^terly  that,  whatever  pur- 
suit their  sons  may  enter  into,  it  shall  not  be  the  same  as 
theirs,  of  that  they  are  quite  certain.  And  at  last,  when 
they  grow  rich  enough  to  retire,  they  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but  still  haunt  their  place  of  business,  and  delight  in 
telling  struggling  young  men  how  they  once  used  to  sweep 
out  the  office  of  which  they  are  now  the  owners.  That  is 
the  atmosphere  of  lower  Broadway.  A  place  where  half 
the  men  do  what  they  are  told  to  do,  like  accomplished 


machines,  for  so  much  a  week,  and  ever  with  the  convic- 
tion that  so  much  is  not  enough;  and  where  the  other  half 
are  for  so  many  hours  a  day  heads  with  superfluous 
l)odies,  with  brains  working  one  against  the  other,  and 
with  the  same  effect  in  the  end  as  when  cog-wheels  of  a 
watch  work  one  against  the  other,  they  make  the  watch 
go." 

THE  SHOPPING  DISTRICT. 

In  the  shopping  district,  says  Mr.  Davis,  "  one  is  as 
likely  to  see  a  man  as  at  an  afternoon  tea,  and  if  one 
should  dare  to  venture  in,  it  is  only  for  one  of  two  reasons : 
either  he  is  the  husband  or  brother  of  some  wife  or  sister 
in  the  suburbs,  who  asked  him  to  run  uptown  at  luncheon- 
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time  and  match  something  for  her,  or  he  is  there  because 
the  women  are  there,  and  he  has  come  to  look  at  them. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  entitled  to  your  pity,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  well,  for  his  occupation,  though  individu- 
ally satisfactorj^,  is  not  profitable.  The  business  district 
is  very  grim  and  very  real,  the  shopping  district  is  all 
color,  and  movement,  and  variety.  It  is  not  the  in- 
dividual woman  one  sees  here,  but  woman  in  the 
plural.  You  may  have  a  glance  of  a  beautiful  face, 
or  of  a  brilliant,  or  an  outrageously  inappropriate  gown, 
but  it  is  only  a  glimpse,  and  the  face  is  lost  in  a  composite 
photograph  of  faces,  the  expression  of  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  decided  anxiety.  For  it  is  apparently  a  very  ser- 
ious business,  this  shopping.  The  shoppers  do  not  seem  to 
be  altogether  happy,  for  they  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  a 
place  where  you  can  get  that  same  lace  flounce  for  two 
cents  a  yard  less  than  at  the  other  place,  where  you  got 
the  last  lot,  and  they  are  pressing  on  before  it  is  all  gone. 
They  are  as  keen  over  their  bargains  in  trimmings  and 
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gloves  as  their  husbands  downtown  are  over  the  rise  and 
fall  in  oil,  and  they  certainly  do  not  look  as  if  they  were 
on  pleasure  bent.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have 
much  upon  their  minds.  On  a  sunny,  bright  morning, 
when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  wear  the  best  bravery 
without  fear  of  rain,  Broadway  holds,  apparently,  every 
woman  of  means  in  the  city.  Who  stays  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  baby,  and  who  looks  after  the  flat  ?  is  the 
question." 

''JULIEN  GORDON  "  ON    HER  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Unquestionably  the  conspicuous  success  of  the  day  in 
American  fiction  writing  is  that  which  "  Julien  Gordon" 
has  won.  As  everybody  has  now  been  made  aware, 
"Julien  Gordon"  is  a  brilliant  woman  of  New  York  so- 
ciety, Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger.  LippincoW s  Maga- 
zine for  May  presents  as  its  chief  feature  a  complete 
novel  by  Mrs.  Cruger,  entitled  "Vampires,"  which  seems 
destined   to    have    the    same  popularity  that  has  been 
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achieved  by  "A  Diplomat's  Diary"  and  "A  Successful 
Man."  Z/tppnico^r.s  also  contains,  under  the  heading,  "A 
Successful  Woman,"  a  very  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
personality  of  Mrs.  Cruger,  contributed  by  M.  E.  W. 
Sherwood.  In  the  North  American  Review  for  May 
"Julien  Gordon"  writes  a  brief  article  which  she  entitles 
"The  Modern  Extinction  of  Genius."  It  is  particularly 
interesting  as  revealing  the  writer's  own  artistic  sympa- 
thies, and  as  indicating  to  some  extent  the  school  in  which 
she  has  trained  herself.  She  inveighs  stoutly  against 
those  conventional  critics  who  have  assumed  that  all 
great  writers  belong  to  times  that  are  past  and  gone,  and 
that  we  have  in  our  da^  .10  worth}^  successors  of  the  men 
and  women  of  other  generations  who  have  made  the 
world's  truG  literature. 

It  is  of  modern  fiction  that  she  discourses  chiefly,  and 
she  says:  "It  would  seem  that,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  flction,  from  being  a  mere  trick  of  stor3^-telling, 
has  been  raised  into  a  loftier  realm.  It  has,  in  fact,  be- 
come a  high  art.  The  flne,  close  analysis  of  motive,  the 
keen,  trenchant  observation  of  the  human  heart,  the 
psychological  study  of  the  passions,  so  much  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day,  have  placed  it  and  its  aims  upon  a  differ- 


ent plane."  It  is  with  some  contempt  that  "Julien  Gor- 
don "  alludes  to  the  ill-conditioned  school-girl,  with  two 
or  three  insipid  and  mildly-adoring  young  gentlemen, 
who  romps  through  three  books  and  thirty  chapters  as 
the  heroine  of  the  typical  English  novel.  She  prefers 
the  novelists  of  our  day  who  take  note  of  the  deeper  and 
subtler  experiences  of  ripe  character.  "Is  it  not  ab- 
surd," she  exclaims,  "that  we,  who  have  the  honor  and 
happiness  of  breathing  the  same  air  as  a  Tolstoi,  a  De 
Maupassant,  a  Meredith,  a  Stevenson,  a  Bret  Harte,  a 
Kipling,  should  be  paralyzed  and  thwarted  by  this  con- 
stant plaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  present  achieve- 
ment?" 

As  the  foremost  of  living  novelists  she  places  Tolstoi, 
"the  author  of  'War  and  Peace,'  of  that  sombre,  soul- 
stirring  story  of  'Katia,'  whose  immeasurable  art  is  al- 
most drowned  in  the  dark  waves  of  its  ineffable  melan- 
choly, and  of  the  greatest  novel  of  the  century,  'Anna 
Karenina.'  "  Turning  to  what  she  calls  the  most  perfect 
school  of  modern  literary  art,  she  praises  Daudet  with  his 
masterpiece  of  "Les  Rois  en  Exile,"  De  Maupassant,  and 
Paul  Bourget,  of  whom  she  says:  "How  cool  and  clear 
his  hand!  how  chaste  his  style,  devoid  of  affectation  of 
the  turgid  and  the  exaggerated !"  And  then  with  brief 
but  acute  characterization  she  lauds  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, Bret  Harte,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  Howells,  and  others  of  the  current  novelists.  She 
avers  that  she  might  name  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  writers 
whom  it  would  be  a  folly  to  rank  below  their  precursors. 
"Depreciation  of  present  art  is  not  only  uncritical;  it  is 
destructive.  Let  us  dare,  then,  to  be  ourselves,  to  avoid 
those  restraints,  those  timidities,  imposed  upon  us  by  a 
generation  which,  having  done  with  life,  insists  that  life 
is  done. " 


OUR    SERVILITY    IN    LITERATURE. 

In  no  direction  is  the  lack  of  patriotism  among  Americans 
more  conspicuously  displayed,  writes  Thomas  Davidson  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Forum,  than  in  that  of  literature. 
While  our  distinctly  American  literature  is  not  extensive, 
it  is  unjust,  he  maintains,  to  say  that  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  a  national  literature.  In  support  of  the  assertion 
that  we  have  a  literature  of  our  own,  he  mentions  the 
works  of  Lowell,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  and 
others.  The  reason,  he  says,  that  this  fact  is  not  more 
generally  perceived,  is  that  the  United  States  has  been 
inundated  with  un-American  productions  which  have 
drawn  away  the  attention  of  Americans  from  works  dis- 
tinctively our  own. 

WHERE   THE  BLAME   LIES. 

He  places  the  blame  for  this  condition  of  things  upon 
two  classes  of  people  especially;  our  own  literary  men  and 
women  who  pattern  their  works  after  foreign  novels,  and 
the  derelict  literary  critics  who  fear  to  raise  their  voices 
in  protest.  Captivated  by  the  pictures  of  English  aristo- 
cratic life  drawn  in  English  novels,  thousands  of  young 
men  in  this  country  "are  learning  to  despise  the  simple, 
useful  life  of  the  worthy  American  citizens  and  to  court 
consideration  and  vulgar  p*^  imlarity  by  adopting  the  habits 
and  leading  the  useless  li^e^  of  English  lords."  The  effect 
of  the  "English"  novel  upon  American  young  women  is, 
he  adds,  even  more  injurious  :  "For  many  of  them,  the 
novel-drawn  pictures  of  English  social  life,  wherein  every 
one  bows  down  to  birth  and  title,  and  lords  and  high-born 
ladies  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  divinities  whose  recog- 
nition and  favor  were  the  chief  prizes  of  life,  are  utterly 
demoralizing,  inspiring  them  with  an  impatient  contempt 
for  the  simplicity  of  American  society  in  which  personal 
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worth  and  charm  can  make  them  queens,  and  with  a  long- 
ing to  enter,  even  as  humble  sui)pliants,  the  enchanted 
circle  where  birth  and  title  rule,  and  where  personal  worth 
hides  behind  a  mask." 

NEW   CRITICS   NEEDED. 

What  is  needed  to  counteract  the  i^oisonous  influence  of 
English  popular  novels  is,  Mr.  Davidson  urges,  ''a  new 
race  of  literary  critics,  honest,  fearless,  independent, 
inspired  with  profound  loyalty  to  American  ideals, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literary  needs  of  their 
country,  and  resolute  in  their  purpose  to  discredit  and 
put  down  all  literature  that  threatens  to  corrupt  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  humanity." 


IBSEN'S  "  HEDDA  GABLER." 

Ibsen's  "  Hedda  Gabler"  is  a  very  real  but  very  dis- 
agreeable, selfish  woman  about  whom  we  I'ead  in  rival 
translations.  London's  "Hedda Gabler  "  is  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robins,  a  charming  young  American  actress,  with  a  brain 
teeming  with  aspirations  and  ideals,  inherited  from  a 
Puritan  ancestry,  which  even  her  profession  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  destroy.  Miss  Robins,  together  with  another 
American  actress  (Miss  Marion  Lea),  conceived  the  auda- 
city of  bringing  out  "  Hedda  Gabler"  at  the  Vaudeville. 
All  those  who  professed  to  be  authorities  on  matters 
theatrical  shook  their  heads.  The  enterprise  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  What  could  these  two  young  people 
know  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  business  management 
of  theatrical  matters  and  of  the  financial  risks  of  such  a 
speculation  ?  Miss  Robins  had  not,  however,  studied  her 
Ibsen  for  nothing.  Realizing  that  one  is  never  so  strong 
as  when  most  alone,  and  discerning  the  immense  dramatic 
possibilities  of  as  dull  a  reading  play  as  Ibsen  ever  pub- 
lished, she  persevered  and  achieved  an  almost  Arabian 
Nights'  success.  For  a  fortnight  "Hedda  Gabler" 
crowded  the  little  Vaudeville  every  afternoon,  and  the 
genius  and  inspiration  with  which  Miss  Robins  interpreted 
the  part  have  made  it  her  own.  For  London  there  is 
henceforth  only  one  "  Hedda,"  and  the  play  soon  took 
its  place  on  the  evening  bills.  Mr.  Oswald  Crawford  in 
the  Fortnightly^  in  a  careful  but  by  no  means  apprecia- 
tive criticism  of  Ibsen's  dramatic  w^ork,  echoes  the  uni- 
versal verdict  of  praise  which  Miss  Robins  and  Miss  Lea 
have  extorted  even  from  the  most  hostile  critics.  He 
says : 

"  'Hedda  Gabler '  is,  as  I  write,  before  the  public  ;  it  is 
being  played  with  rare  thoughtfulness  and  finish  by  two 
young  American  actresses.  Miss  Robins  and  Miss  Marion 
Lea,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this  public  presentment 
erf  an  Ibsen  play  will  bear  out  all  I  have  said  of  the 
supre«ie  stage-craft  of  the  author  ;  of  his  consummate 
power  of  compelling  an  audience  to  be  interested  in  his 
drama.  Hedda  Gabler,  as  we  read  her  talk,  is  an  impos- 
sible, inhuman  woman — a  savage,  a  skeleton  ;  but  when 
she  comes  before  us  interpreted  by  such  a  consummate 
actress  as  Miss  Robins  has  shown  herself— she  lives.  She 
Jives,  but  atill  she  is  atrocious  and  intolerable.  Hedda 
Gabler,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  taken  all  round,  is,  in- 
deed, perhaps  at  once  the  most  stupid  •  as  well  as  the 
wickedest  woman  in  the  whole  range  of  the  European 
drama." 

Herein  Mr.  Crawford  is  too  hard  on  Hedda.  Even 
when  the  play  is  read  no  one  who  has  had  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  nervous,  selfish-bred  woman  of  to-day 
can  fail  to  see  how  true  Ibsen  is  to  nature.  But  Mr.  Craw- 
ford does  not  like  Ibsen.     He  asks  : 

"  Has  he  set  up  one  single  ideal  figure,  and  so  clothed  it 


with  mortality  that  men  may  believe  in  it,  and  use  it  as  a 
standard  to  live  by,  hating  and  despising,  or  loving  and 
admiring,  and  striving  to  live  up  to  this  standard  'i  Has 
he  made  folly  seem  more  foolish  by  his  humor,  villainy 
and  hypocrisy  more  contemptible  by  his  wit,  or  raised 
the  standard  of  right-doing  ?" 

Ibsen  may  be  all  that  Mr.  Crawford  says  ;  but  Miss 
Robins  has  compelled  the  most  indifferent  to  feel  that 
Ibsen  is  at  least  capable  of  using  the  drama  so  as  to  make 
serious  people  think,  instead  of  degrading  it  into  a  mere 
method  of  making  frivolous  people  laugh,  or  of  giving  the 
bored  public  a  passing  thrill. 

IBSEN   AS   AN   HISTORICAL   DRAMATIST. 

M.  Tissot's  acquaintance  with  Scandinavian  literature 
gives  him  a  special  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  a 
subject  upon  which  most  of  us  are  already  beginning  to 
lay  down  the  law,  and  his  article  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
deserves  a  fuller  notice  than  it  is  possible  to  give  it  here. 
Ibsen  lovers  will  read  it  with  interest.  Like  the  "Studies 
of  Bjornson,"  which  M.  Tissot  lately  published  in  the  same 
place,  it  is  biographical  as  well  as  analytical,  and  presents 
a  picture  of  Ibsen's  native  surroundings  which  will  be  as 
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attractive  as  it  is  new  to  many  readers.  His  father  was 
a  Danish  shipbuilder,  "active  and  joyous;"  his  mother, 
Maria  Cornelia  Altenburg,  the  well-dowered  daughter  of  a 
German  merchant,  was  a  "dry,  thin,  cold  person."  Those 
two  notes  give  the  genesis  of  his  courage,  originality,  ani- 
mal spirits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  spirituality,  to- 
gether with  his  love  of  moralizing  and  philosophizing,  on 
the  other.  His  mother  moralized  far  more  than  she  loved 
him.  The  joy  of  life  was  abroad,  the  discipline  of  it  was 
at  home.  Both  went  to  the  making  of  the  boy.  Then  came 
sorrow  with  its  contribution  to  the  youth,  and  then  en- 
thusiasm, separating  his  life  from  that  of  others,  lifting 
it  for  himself.  The  idea  of  a  L^nited  Scandinavia  stirred 
him  as  much  as  it  disturbed  his  provincial  neighbors.  He 
desired  what  they  detested.  He  was  at  war  with  every 
one.  "  What  his  life  was  can  be  guessed  at.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  first  book  rendered  it  absolutely  intolerable." 
For  the  criticism  of  the  "Historical  Dramas,"  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  reader  must  turn  to  M.  Tissot  himself.  He 
closes  it  with  this  passage  :*  "Now  we  know  Isben  as  he 
was  when  he  left  his  native  land,  poor  and  unknown,  at 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  A  Norwegian  patriot  by  educa- 
tion and  by  training,  he  forgot  a  country  which  rendered 
even  exile  sweet  to  him.  Not  apt  as  an  observer,  he  in- 
terested himself  less  and  less  in  forms,  and  more  and  more 
in  souls.  Intellectual,  worshiping  ideas  in  the  platonic 
sense  of  the  word,  he  based  his  theories,  which  experience 
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rendered  pessimistic,  upon  an  ideal  view  of  men  and  of 
society.  In  his  first  works  there  were  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions, but  at  this  period,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems, 
'the  life  of  the  valley  lay  dead,'  and  he  set  out  for  the 
heights  for  God  and  for  the  dawn." 


RELIGIOUS   LIFE   AND   THOUGHT   IN   FRANCE. 

In  the  Sunday  At  Home  for  May  there  is  begun  a  series 
of  papers  which  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  Pro- 
testant religious  life  and  thought  of  the  Continent,  com- 
mencing with  France.  The  article,  which  is  illustrated 
with  the  portraits  of  the  two  Monods,  M.  de  Pressense, 
and  Eugene  Bersier,  is  confined  to  a  brief  sketch  of  mod- 
ern French  Protestantism.  The  Protestants  number  one  in 
38  of  the  population,  and  this  small  fraction  is  divided 
into  the  Reformed  Church,  which  is  split  in  two ;  the 
Lutheran,  which  is  also  split  into  two  ;  and  the  Free 
Churches,  Lutheran  and  Baptist.     The  writer  says  that 


SOME   FRENCH   STATESMEN. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  May  the  second  part  of  the 
series  devoted  to  French  statesmen  begins  with  M.  C16- 
menceau  and  ends  with  M,  Simon.  Of  M.  Clemenceau  the 
writer  says  : 

"  In  his  appearance,  M.  Clemenceau  has  something  of 
the  character  of  a  Puritan  of  Cromwell's  court.  He  is  a 
middle-sized  man,  thin,  with  a  big,  bony  head,  straight, 
thick  eyebrows,  and  deep-set,  twinkling  eyes.  To  those 
who  look  closer  at  the  face  it  bears  traces  of  continual 
effort  and  premature  fatigue,  traces  of  something  which 
might  be  politely  qualified  as  skepticism.  When  he  speaks 
his  voice  is  sharp  and  his  words  short,  his  gestures  are 
decisive,  and,  even  when  his  face  is  in  movement,  his  de- 
livery remains  calm. 

"  In  the  tribune  he  is  a  powerful  antagonist.  Just  as  in 
his  exterior  appearance  there  is  an  affectation  of  calm 
and  austerity,  so  in  his  speeches  there  is  an  appearance  of 
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Rationalism  has  become  less  and  less  a  power  in  the 
Church.  The  evangelical  section  of  the  Reformed  Church 
is  bestirring  itself  and  girding  up  its  loins  to  a  more  vig- 
orous effort,  in  view  of  the  day  when  state  help  will  be 
withdrawn.  Many  tokens  indicate  that  the  period  of 
torpor  is  past  and  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the 
Church  in  France.  Of  the  French  preachers  the  most 
famous  have  been  the  Monods,  M.  Bersier,  who  died  last 
year,  and  M.  de  Pressensti,  who  is  voiceless,  having  had 
to  submit  to  tracheotomy.  The  French  Protestant  pulpit 
is,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in  directness  of  appeal,  but  social 
questions  are  being  more  and  more  brought  into  the 
pulpit.  French  preachers  never  read  their  sermons.  The 
order  of  service  is  described.  There  is  more  decorum  now 
than  in  the  old  time,  when  the  congregation  used  to  dis- 
cuss questions  as  to  the  sale  of  pigs,  etc.,  etc.,  at  the  close 
of  the  second  and  third  heads  of  the  preacher's  sermon. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  the  singing 
in  particular  being  anything  but  inspiriting. 

The  leading  Protestant  pastors  are  men  of  fine  cultiva- 
tion, who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  tne  public.  Pro- 
testant influence  in  the  government  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  membership  of  the  churches. 


the  most  rigid  precision — an  appearance  with  which  he 
deceives  himself  and  others." 

Of  M.  Constans,  who  is  at  present  the  strongest  man  in 
France,  the  writer  speaks  with  much  admiration  : 

"  On  returning  to  France  from  his  post  of  Governor- 
General,  a  friend  asked  him,  in  June,  1888,  what  he  thought 
of  Boulangism,  which  at  the  time  was  at  its  height.  '  I 
will  tell  you,'  replied  Constans,  'when  I  have  seen  the 
man.'  A  fortnight  later  he  had  seen  the  man,  and  said  to 
his  friend  :  '  Boulanger  is  hollow  ;  Boulangism  is  a  big 
practical  joke.'  Nevertheless,  at  that  moment  the  practi- 
cal joke  was  taking  alarming  proportions,  and  everybody 
in  France,  and  many  persons  in  Europe,  were  convinced 
that  it  would  prove  successful.  Even  the  Government, 
influenced  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  was  wavering 
and  breaking  up  ;  resistance  seemed  useless,  defeat  cer- 
tain. And  yet  Boulanger  was  conquered,  and  it  is  to 
Constans  in  largest  measure  that  this  is  due.  He  saved 
the  Republic,  and  saved  France  from  a  danger  that 
would  have  been  an  ignominy.  At  the  moment  that 
Boulangism  was  at  its  apotheosis,  Constans  alone  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  said:  '  You  will  see  the  new  Chamber 
will  count  362  or  365  Republicans.'    It  counted  366." 
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He  adds  that  M.  Constans  has  a  most  marvelous  mem- 
ory, and  can  repeat  books  that  he  has  read  from  cover  to 
cover.  After  passing  in  review  some  minor  statesmen 
who  ha\  e  been  ministers,  there  are  sketches  of  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  and  M.  Rochefort;  and  the  article  concludes 


M.  CLEMENCEAU. 


with  an  account  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  whom  many  account 
the  most  attractive  man  that  modern  France  has  to  show, 
and  the  man  who  has  at  heart  the  most  profoundly  the 
public  weal. 


TWO   VIEWS   OF  BULGARIA. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  de- 
scribes his  recent  visit  to  the  capital  of  Bulgaria.  He 
visited  the  place  thirty  years  ago,  and  his  paper  gives  a 
pleasant  account  of  the  improvement  that  liberty  has 
brought  to  the  Bulgarians.  Everywhere  there  are  signs 
of  progress.  He  does  not  think  that  the  Mussulmans  have 
any  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment,  and  those  who 
remain  make  good  soldiers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, as  to  the  general  content,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  of  the  nation.  Sofia  itself  has  become  one  of 
the  best  cities  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  following  passage 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
people,  having  tasted  the  benefits  of  self-government,  will 
readily  submit  to  the  arbitrary  and  centralized  bureau- 
cracy of  Russia.  All  the  best  and  most  active  and  ambi- 
tious men  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  independence  of 
the  State,  and  the  people,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are 
intensely  ignorant  of  political  questions,  will  in  the  main 
be  guided  on  such  questions  by  the  men  of  enlightenment 
amongst  them.  There  is  unquestionably  a  strong  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  Russia  throughout  the  whole  population. 
When  questioned  on  this  point  by  a  recent  visitor,  the 
frequent  answer  was :  '  We  find  Russian  graves  all  over 
our  country,  but  we  find  no  British  or  Austrian  graves.' 
Gratitude  for  their  freedom  from  slavery,  which  was  un- 
questionably achieved  by  Russian  arms,  and  which  never 
would  have  been  attained  by  any  other  means,  is  a  very 
powerful  sentiment  for  the  Russians  to  appeal  to.  It  is  not 
inconsistent,  however,  with  an  equally  strong  desire  to 


hold  their  own,  to  govern  themselves,  and  with  a  dislike  of 
the  Russian  system  of  government  and  Russian  agents." 

The  one  danger-point  is  Macedonia  ;  unless  a  great  and 
speedy  change  takes  place,  there  will  be  local  disturbances 
and  outbreaks,  which  will  probably  result  in  a  European 
war.  Mr.  Lefevre  therefore  exhorts  the  great  powers  to 
put  the  screw  upon  the  Sultan,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
carry  out  his  treaty  obligations  in  Macedonia. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Bourchier  describes  his  travels  in  the  Rhodope 
Mountains  with  Prince  Ferdinand.  Mr.  Bourchier  thinks 
that  the  understanding  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
may  form  the  first  step  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
Macedonian  question.  If  the  Sultan  is  pressed  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  threatened  on  the  Greek  and  Servian  frontiers, 
he  may  intrust  Bulgaria  with  the  occupation  and  defense 
of  Macedonia.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Bour- 
chier's  paper  is  his  description  of  the  monastery  of  Riloth, 
central  point  and  focus  of  Bulgarian  religion  and  Bul- 
garian sentiment.  Not  very  long  ago  the  monks  slept 
with  loaded  rifles  at  their  bedsides,  on  account  of  the 
brigands,  but  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  hunted  the 
brigands  down,  and  the  monastery  is  now  in  peace. 


SOFIA  AND   THE    BULGARIANS. 

"A  Bulgarian  Opera  Bouffe"  is  the  lively  title  of  a  lively 
article  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  in  the  May  Century.  In 
the  light  of  the  recent  assassination  of  M.  Baltcheff,  the 
Bulgarian  Minister  of  Finance,  under  circumstances  that 
pointed  to  the  Premier,  M.  Stambouloff,  as  the  intended 
victim,  there  is  an  especial  interest  in  Mr.  Smith's  report 
and  criticism  of  the  political  condition  of  this  nation, 
laboring  as  it  is  to  bring  forth  a  state. 

The  writer  bases  his  paper  on  a  visit  to  Sofia  in  the 
late  summer  of  1890.  At  that  time.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
after  several  weeks'  sojourning  at  Carlsbad,  ostensibly  for 
his  health,  had  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Ryllo,  and  was 
keeping  diplomatic  Europe  on  the  qui  vive  for  his  next 
move.  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  Prince  a  well-meaning  young 
man  with  some  millions  of  francs,  which  are  enabling  his 
ministers  to  beautify  Sofia  and  build  state  railroads.  M. 
Stambouloff,  notable  young  theological  student,  renegade^ 
patriot,  and,  since  1884,  the  strongest  Bulgarian  living — 
the  power  behind  the  throne  and  compassing  it — was 
supposed  to  be  at  Philippopolis.  Certainly  an  auto- 
crat, according  to  his  enemies  a  venal  despot,  he  has 
opposed  Turkey  with  his  whole  soul,  until  Bulgaria  had 
no  more  to  fear  from  Mahommedan  tyranny,  and  now  he 
stands  the  principal  obstacle  to  Russian  aggrandizement 
in  the  Balkan  States.  His  bureaucratic  methods,  his  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  and,  above  all,  the  over-hasty  execu- 
tion of  Major  Panitza,  had  set  so  strong  a  tide  against  him 
that  many  thought  he  could  not  carry  the  next  election. 
As  for  Panitza,  the  article  before  us  says :  "  He  had  joined 
hands  with  a  Russian  spy,  Kalobkoff ,  in  fomenting  discord 
in  the  army — "  a  correct  statement,  but  hard  to  reconcile 
with  this  sentence  in  the  next  column  :  "  So  perished  a 
gallant  young  soldier  (Panitza)  whose  only  crime,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  unrecognized  government  then  assum- 
ing to  rule  Bulgaria,  seems  to  have  been  his  disagreement 
with  the  present  political  views  of  M.  Stambouloff." 

"At  present,  in  Bulgaria,"  Says  Mr.  Smith,  "there  are, 
first,  the  Russophiles,  who,  as  Petko  Karaveloff  says, 
'  pray  for  the  time  when  Bulgaria  shall  march  into  Sa- 
lonica,  while  Russia  marches  into  Constantinople,'  and 
who  believe  the  Czar  to  be  their  natural  friend  and  ally, 
with  the  only  hope  of  settled  peace  in  his  protectorate. 
Secondly,  the  loyal  oppositionists,  headed  by  M.  Rados- 
lavoff,  who  would  support  the  Priuce  with  certain  cor. 
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cessions,  but  who  detest  his  advisers,  and  thirdly,  the 
sympathizers  of  Major  Panitza,  the  murdered  patriot, 
who  was  'shot' — so  ran  a  proclamation  a  week  ago, 
patches  of  which  were  still  pointed  out  to  me,  decorating 
the  walls  of  the  King's  palace — 'by  the  order  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Ferdinand,  the  scoundrel  Stambouloff,  and  the 
'Vaurien'  Moutkourov'"  (Minister  of  War).  "We  can 
easily  divine  the  tendency  of  the  Czar's  platonic  friend- 
ship for  Bulgaria.  When  he  claims  the  reward  of  Plevna 
and  San  Stephano,  it  is  with  his  eyes  on  the  Golden  Horn. 
As  long  as  Bulgaria  preserves  the  neutrality  of  a  free 
autonomous  state,  Constantinople  need  not  fear  the  Rus- 
sian Bear.  As  we  know,  M.  Stambouloff  and  the  Russo- 
phobes won  the  next  election  in  a  close  contest. 

Mr.  Smith's  attitude  is  well  evinced  here:  "The  whole 
drama,  as  it  was  then  being  developed  in  Bulgaria,  *  *  * 
is  not  heroic;  it  cannot  even  be  called  romantic,  this 
spectacle  in  which  three  millions  of  souls  are  seen  hunting 
about  Europe  for  a  sovereign — a  sort  of  still-hunt,  i-esult- 
ing  in  the  capture  of  two  kings  in  four  years,  with  hopes 
of  having  a  protector  or  a  president  before  the  fifth  is 
out."  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Bulgarian  drama  "presents  more  woful  pageants "  than 
the  farcical  scenes  at  which  Mr.  Smith's  very  excellent 
article  smiles  so  contagiously.  There  is  to  be  seen  on  this 
stage  the  plucky  fight  of  a  nationality  for  four  hundred 
years  subject  to  the  Turk,  to  establish  its  autonomy  and 
a  free  government  of  an  advanced  type  in  the  face  of  its 
big  and  hungry  neighbor.  The  annexation  of  Roumelia 
in  defiance  of  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  success- 
ful Servian  war,  and  much  more,  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment— we  might  almost  say  creation — in  recent  years,  of 
education,  of  industries,  and  of  social  order  in  this  young 
state,  all  strongly  engage  our  sympathies.  Apropos  of 
which  we  find  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre  saying  in  a 
recent  contemporary:  "Nothing  more  remarkable  has 
occurred  in  modern  Europe  than  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Bulgarians,  the  capacity  they  have  shown  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  results  they  have  already  achieved." 

Mr.  Smith,  squeezed  between  "two  greasy  Rouma- 
nians," is  driven  to  Sofia  from  the  railroad  amid  clouds  of 
dust  and  parching  heat ;  finds  no  official  more  exalted 
than  a  prefect  of  police,  skeptical  of  passports ;  is 
"shadowed"  during  his  entire  stay  by  a  Government  spy 
of  the  most  approved  order;  sees  the  quaint,  picturesque, 
and  dirty  Mohammedan  streets  disappearing  before  the 
snug  government  boulevards — utterly  unfit  subjects  for 
his  graceful  sketches;  indeed,  might  have  thoroughly 
missed  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip  but  for  striking  up  an 
acquaintance  with  a  typical  "special,"  who  hurries  his 
"matter"  over  the  Servian  border  to  the  wire,  out  of 
reach  of  censors. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  ON  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

In  the  May  Harper^s  Archdeacon  Farrar  begins  his 
paper  on  "  The  Salvation  Army,"  with  a  warning  that  he 
does  not  write  it  "  with  a  view  either  of  denouncing,  or 
defending,"  and  yet  he  warms  into  such  sympathy  with 
his  subject  that  the  sketch  which  follows  constitutes,  per- 
haps, the  most  admirable  and  thorough  defense  of  Gen- 
eral Booth's  organization  that  has  yet  appeared  from  any 
authoritative  outside  source. 

It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both  the  writer  and  his 
subject,  that  this  comes  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Archdeacon  Farrar  felt  called  upon  to  publicly  preach 
against  the  Salvation  Army  in  its  earlier  growth. 

A  short  history  of  General  Booth's  life  is  given,  in 
which  particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  nobility  of  his 
self-sacrifice,  in  resigning  from  the    regular  Methodist 


ministry  to  follow  that  vocation  which  from  his  earliest 
reasoning  days  he  felt  had  been  ordained  for  him: 
"  How  many  of  those  who  have  no  language  for  him  too 
contemptuous  would  have  been  ready  to  face  the  world 
as  he  did,  with  a  wife  and  four  delicate  little  children,  to 
abandon  all  certain  means  of  support,  and  to  alienate 
almost  every  friend  in  order  to  win  more  souls  to  God?" 

We  are  shown  how,  in  spite  of  brutal  prosecutions, 
obstacles  of  poverty,  of  discouragement,  of  governmental 
interference,  William  Booth — "to  whom  it  is  a  churlish 
pedantry  to  refuse  the  title  of  'General'" — built  up  the- 
forces  that  were  to  attack  vice  in  its  darkest  and  most 
loathsome  retreats,  in  sinks  and  dives  which  "comfort- 
able pietism  "  dares  not  enter,  dares  not  even  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  ;  how  one  weak  and  delicate  man, 
"without  name,  without  fame,  without  rank,  without 
influence,"  but  imbued  with  faith,  discarding  formulas 
and  grappling  realities,  has  accomplished  that  wonderful 
organization  extending  from  "  New  Zealand  right  round 
to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Cape  Town  to  Nordkoping." 
"I  think,"  says  Archdeacon  Farrar,  "that  even  the  bit- 
terest, the  most  unjust,  the  most  cynical,  and  the  most 
finical  of  the  laymen  and  clerics  who  have  written  to 
traduce  and  execrate  it  (the  Salvation  Army)  might  wish 
to  God  that  in  the  life-work  of  any  one  of  them  they  had 
done  one-thousandth  fraction  of  good,  comparable  in  any 
one  visible  direction  to  that  which  has  been  wrought  by 
General  Booth."  Who  will  be  the  next  divine  to  join 
Professor  Huxley  in  sneering  at  and  reviling  "coryban- 
tic  Christianity  ? "    He  will  be  a  bold  one. 

The  Archdeacon  finds  analogies  for  this  astonishing 
and  powerful  religious  movement  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Crusades,  in  the  Mendicant  Friars  of  Francis  and  Dom- 
inic, in  the  Protestant  Reformation,  in  Fox,  in  Wesley, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  He  sees  the 
reason  for  General  Booth's  wonderful  success  in  that, 
first  "he  recognized  a  tremendous  need,  and  next,  instead 
of  acquiescing  in  impotence,  as  most  men  do,  he  deter- 
mined to  grapple  with  that  need  by  most  unconventional 
methods.  .  .  .  Four  remarkable  elements  of  its  structure 
have  added  greatly  to  the  rapidity  of  the  success  which 
the  Salvation  Army  has  attained. 

"1.  One  of  these  is  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  women. 

"2.  The  immediate  use  to  which  the  Salvation  Army 
puts  its  converts.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  wavering  might 
have  been  lost  for  ever  if  they  had  not  been  from  the 
first  taught  and  encouraged  to  come  out  of  their  evil  sur- 
roundings and  boldly  take  their  side  with  God  and  with 
the  work  of  God. 

"3.  The  teaching  men  to  give.  At  every  meeting  of  the 
Salvation  Army  there  is  a  collection.  .  .  .  That  is  how  a 
sect  of  yesterday,  started  by  a  discredited  Methodist,  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  revenue  of  some  £800,000  a  year. 

"4.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  secret  of  the  growth 
of  the  army  has  lain  in  the  self-sacrifice — a  self- 
sacrifice  not  short  of  heroism — which  it  has  evoked  in 
hundreds  of  its  votaries." 

We  have  Archdeacon  Farrar  acknowledging,  and  em- 
phasizing, in  moving  sentences,  the  existence  of  a  "  sub- 
merged tenth  "  in  squalor,  ignorance  and  vice ;  the  in- 
ability of  the  Church  to  cope  with  these  lowest  powers  of 
darkness  ;  and  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Salvation 
Army  does  cope  with  them  manfully  and  effectually.  He 
repels  in  good,  hard  words  the  objections  urged  on 
account  of  "grotesque  methods,"  "vulgar  music,"  and 
the  like.  He  presents  a  list  of  eminent  men  who  have 
been  brought  to  sympathize  with  and  encourage  the 
movement,  from  Cardinal  Manning  to  John  Bright. 
Altogether,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  article  amounts  t©  an 
"official"  recognition  of  the  Salvation  Army. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 
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WHEAT   SUPPLY   OF   EUROPE   AND    AMERICA. 

Leading  place  in  the  May  Arena  is  given  to  a  paper  by 
Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  on  "  The  Wheat  Supply  of  Europe 
and  America."  Mr.  Davis  furnishes  statistics  to  show  that 
the  world's  supply  of  breadstuffs  is,  relative  to  the  growth 
of  the  population,  fast  decreasing.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  even  now  with  an  average  crop  throughout  the 
world  the  supply  of  wheat  and  rye  is  insufficient.  A  de- 
mand for  70,000,000  bushels,  he  says,  goes  unsatisfied  in 
Europe  alone  every  year.  Wheat  production  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Davis  further  says,  is  not  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  The  future  European  supply 
must  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent  come  from  other  coun- 
tries or  population  cease  to  increase.  But  from  what 
countries  ? 

RELATIVE   DECREASE   IN   WHEAT  ACREAGE. 

The  principal  foreign  sources  from  which  Europe  now 
draws  her  bread-grains  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  in- 
crease their  exports  in  these  staple  articles.  The  Indian 
wheat  fields  have  actually  decreased  in  area  3-2  per  cent. 
in  the  last  eleven  years.  The  home  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population  of  Australasia,  Canada  and  the  United 
.States  for  foodstuffs  is  telling  noticeably  upon  the  grain 
exports  of  these  countries.  For  instance,  he  says,  the 
wheat  exports  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  off  nearly 
one-half  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  greatest  measure  due, 
of  course,  to  the  increase  in  population  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  decade.  Assuming  that  the  present  state 
of  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  goes 
forward  and  that  the  home  demand  for  foodstuffs  in- 
creases proportionally,  Mr.  Davis  estimates  that  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat  from  this  country  cannot  continue 
after  1895.  Assuming  in  a  similar  manner  rates  of  in- 
crease in  the  home  consumption  in  the  other  principal 
grain-producing  countries  mentioned,  he  concludes,  "that 
in  1895  it  is  probable  the  world  would  have  to  face  a  de- 
ficit of  some  230,000,000  bushels  of  the  principal  bread- 
grains  and  that  thereafter  such  deficit  will  augument  by 
more  than  25,000,000  bushels  per  annum."  Granting  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Davis'  statistics  the  United  States  will, 
in  1895,  pass  from  the  ranks  of  the  bread  exporters  to 
those  of  the  importers. 

ABSOLUTE   SHRINKAGE    IN    AMERICAN    WHEAT    ACREAGE. 

The  wheat  acreage  of  this  country,  it  is  further  shown 
by  Mr.  Davis,  is  not  only  relatively  diminishing  but  abso- 
lutely. During  the  five  years  ending  with  1889,  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  United  States  exhibited  a  decrease  in  area  of 
8.4  per  cent.  This  absolute  shrinkage  is  attributed  to  the 
exhaustion  of  available  lands  and  the  conversion  of  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  older  districts  to  other  uses.  Such 
changes  in  the  area  employed  in  growing  different  crops 
are  doubtless  made,  Mr.  Davis  explains,  with  the  view  of 
securing  "  better  returns  for  the  labor  and  capital  em- 
ployed, and  to  provide  the  provender  required  by  the  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  animals  kept  in  the  growing 
towns,  and  the  animals  necessary  to  furnish  the  dairy 
products  needed  by  urban  populations." 

A  BRIGHTER  DAY  IN   STORE   FOR   THE   FARMER, 

It  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  American  farmer,  Mr. 
Davis  thinks,  when,  through  the  growth  of  home  popula- 
tion and  the  shrinkage  of  the  wheat  acreage,  this  country 
•eases  to  become  an  exporter  of  breadstuffs.  Then,  he 
exclaims.  "  the  era  of  cheap  bread  and  world-wide  agri- 
cultural depression  will  end,  and  the  price  of  wheat  and 
all  other  farm  products  reach  a  higher  level  than  that 
known  during  and  immediately  after  the  American  civil 
war  :  and  with  the  advent  of  such  prices  the  many  mil- 


lions of  people  employed  or  supported  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States,  now  buying  so  little  of  the  products  of 
shop,  mill,  and  factory,  will  have  the  means  of  increasing 
their  purchases  many  fold,  giving  business  of  all  kinds  an 
impetus  not  known  since  the  close  of  such  period  of  high 
prices,  and  cause  an  activity  in  the  exchange  of  products 
the  younger  half  of  the  business  community  has  little 
conception  of  ;  and  home  markets  will  then  absorb  an  im- 
mense volume  of  wares,  giving  artisan,  professional  man, 
transporter,  trader,  miner,  and  manufacturer  ample  and 
remunerative  employment,  infusing  new  life  into  com- 
mercial, financial,  social,  literary,  and  artistic  circles. 
Such  will  be  some  of  the  results  fiowing  from  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  an  immense  agricul- 
tural population." 


THE   EIGHT  HOURS   DAY   AT  WORK. 

The  Experience  of  Victoria. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  Mr.  John 
Rae  has  a  very  interesting  and  lucid  account  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  eight  hours  day  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
The  feeling  with  which  we  rise  from  reading  it  is  that,  as 
in  many  other  changes,  the  establishment  of  the  eight 
hours  working  day  would  not  achieve  the  benefits  most 
confidently  claimed  for  it  by  its  promoters,  and  that  it 
would  equally  fail  in  bringing  about  the  mischief  im- 
puted to  it  by  its  opponents.  The  eight  hours  day  in  Vic- 
toria, which  was  established  by  the  action  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  and  not  by  legislation,  neither  raises  wages  nor 
reduces  them,  and  certainly  did  not  diminish  the  number 
of  unemployed.  The  women  in  Victoria  are  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  eight  hours  day.  They  are  always  ready 
to  work  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  earn  a  little  more 
money.  The  net  effect  of  the  change,  however,  has  been 
to  improve  the  metal  of  the  masters  and  the  men.  Experi- 
ence seems  to  show  that  as  much  work  is  done  in  eight 
hours  as  was  formerly  done  in  ten.  It  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  in  the  colonies  that  the  men  work  harder 
now,  when  they  are  at  their  work,  and  turn  out  work  of 
a  better  quality  than  they  did  under  the  long  hour 
system.  They  do  not  dawdle.  The  first  effects  of  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  was  the  development  of  a  love  of 
outdoor  recreation  and  a  stimulus  given  to  education. 
Public-house  interest  in  Victoria  has  alwaj^s  been  opposed 
to  the  eight  hours  movement.     Mr.  Rae  says  : 

"Altogether,  the  more  we  examine  the  subject  the  more 
irresistibly  is  the  impression  borne  in  from  all  sides  that 
there  is  growing  up  in  Australia,  and  very  largely  in 
consequence  of  the  eight  hours  day,  a  working  class 
which  for  general  morale,  intelligence,  and  industrial 
efficiency  is  probably  already  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  branch  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  for  happiness, 
cheerfulness,  and  all-round  comfort  of  life  has  never  seen 
its  equal  in  the  world  before.  For  all  this  advantage, 
moreover,  nobodj*  seems  to  be  a  shilling  the  worse.  It  is 
truly  remarkable  how  immaterial,  apparently,  has  been 
the  cost  of  the  eight  hours  day  in  Victoria.  Look  for  the 
effects  of  it  where  you  will,  they  still  ever  elude  your 
observation.  Wages  have  not  fallen,  wages  have  not 
risen,  production  has  not  fallen  except  in  certain  trifling 
cases ;  prices  have  not  risen  except  again  in  certain 
trifling  instances  ;  trade  has  not  suffered,  profits  have 
not  dwindled  (or  we  should  have  heard  croaking);  th« 
unemployed  have  not  vanished,  not  so  much  as  shrunk  in 
any  perceptible  degree  ;  the  working  classes — the  great 
body  of  the  nation — have  an  hour  more  to  call  their  own, 
that  is  all." 

This  is  a  very  reassuring  conclusion  for  Mr.  Rae  to 
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arrive  at,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  small  community 
planted  on  the  rim  of  a  vast  continent  at  the  Antipodes 
and  the  crowded  populations  of  Western  Europe,  who  are 
pitted  against  each  other  in  cut-throat  competition. 


SOME   AMERICAN    LABOR   LAWS. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Economic  Review  (English) 
is  the  report  upon  social  legislation  in  the  United  States 
for  1889-90,  by  Mr.  Merriam. 

AGAINST  BOYCOTTING   AND   BLACKLISTING. 

"  The  legislature  of  Colorado,  1889,  after  graciously 
declaring  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  one  laborer  to  influ- 
ence another  by  peaceful  means,  sternly  forbids  intimi- 
dation and  injury,  either  bodily  or  financial.  The 
boycotting  of  employers  as  well  as  of  fellow-laborers  is 
likewise  prohibited.  Maine  menaces  with  two  years' 
imprisonment  and  $500  fine  '  whoever  by  threats,  intimi- 
dation, or  force,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others, 
prevents  any  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in 
the  employment  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 
Over  against  conspiracy  stands  '  black-listing ' — a  prac- 
tice which  prevails  to  some  extent,  chiefly  among 
railways.  Indiana  visits  the  practice  with  heavy  penal- 
ties, declaring  it  a  violation  of  the  law  to  prevent  or 
attempt  to  prevent  a  discharged  employee  or  one  who  has 
left  voluntarily,  from  securing  employment  elsewhere." 

OVERTIME    ON   RAILWAYS. 

On  the  subject  of  overtime  on  railways,  which  is  now 
exercising  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  following  account  of  legislation  in  Ohio 
will  not  be  without  interest  : 

"  Ohio  promulgates  a  law  which  is  very  important  to 
railway  employees.  The  law  forbids  any  railway  com- 
pany, operating  a  road  thirty  miles  or  more  in  length,  to 
permit  or  require  a  conductor,  brakeman,  fireman,  or 
engineer  who  has  already  been  working  for  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours,  to  continue  longer  at  work,  except  in 
case  of  accident,  without  first  being  allowed  at  least  eight 
hours  for  rest.  Ten  hours  are  made  a  legal  day's  work, 
and  any  excess  is  to  be  paid  for  as  overtime.  In  order  to 
prevent  railways  from  contracting  out  of  liabilities  for 
injuries  received  from  employees,  and  to  prevent  em- 
ployees from  waiving  their  claims  for  damages,  any  con- 
tract effecting  this  release  and  waiver  is  declared  void, 
and  the  railway  exposes  itself  to  a  forfeiture  not  exceed- 
ing $500,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action." 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  employers'  liability 
to  American  railway  companies  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1889,  1,972 
railway  employees  were  killed  and  20,028  were  injured. 

BOARDS   OF  ARBITRATION. 

Another  subject  on  which  there  is  much  discussion  at 
present  in  England  is  the  possibility  of  establishing  boards 
of  arbitration  with  legal  powers.  Michigan  has  proceed- 
ed in  the  following  fashion  : 

"  Michigan  becomes  one  of  the  States  that  adopts  pro- 
visions, usually  faulty  and  ineffective,  for  the  arbitration 
of  difficulties  between  employer  and  employed.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  authorized,  when  he  shall  consider  it  necessary, 
to  appoint  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  com- 
posed of  three  members.  The  Board  is  invested  with  the 
same  authority  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oatTis,  and 
compel  the  production  of  books  and  papers  as  any  court 
of  record.  It  cannot  force  a  settlement  on  the  contending 
parties  ;  but  once  a  case  is  submitted  to  its  judgment,  its 


decision  is  binding.  Each  side  must  present  its  case  in 
writing,  pledging  itself  to  continue  at  work  until  the  de- 
cision is  rendered,  and  then  to  abide  by  the  decision  ; 
provided  it  is  rendered  within  ten  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  investigation.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lock-out 
occurs,  it  is  t"he  duty  of  the  Board,  whether  appealed  to 
or  not,  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  to  endeavor 
to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and,  if  thought  best,  to  make  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  matter." 

In  Ohio  there  are  free  public  employment  offices  in 
each  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  State.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  very  successful  ;  40  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cations for  employment  are  successfully  answered. 

THE   LEGAL  DAY   OF  EIGHT,    NINE,    OR  ELEVEN  HOURS. 

On  the  subject  of  the  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  Mr.  Merriam  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  Federal  eight-hour  law  of  1868  for  Government 
employees  was  disregarded  for  many  years  before  it  was 
finally  observed.  But  the  State  laws,  fixing  a  maximum 
working-day  for  adult  males,  have  not  enjoyed  even  a 
tardy  observance.  Several  States  declare  eight  hours  a 
legal  working-day,  but  render  the  law  nugatory  by  add- 
ing some  such  saving  clause  as  '  no  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary.' Indiana  enacted  such  a  law  in  1889,  making  it 
binding  both  upon  private  employers  and  upon  the  State 
and  municipalities.  The  latter  will  probably  observe  the 
law  ;  the  former  will  not.  In  1890  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  constituted  nine  hours  a  legal  day's  work  for 
all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  or  any  town  or  city  therein.  Georgia 
is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  legislate  in  real  earnest 
on  this  subject.  She  imposes  upon  private  employers  a 
maximum  working  day  for  adult  males.  There  are  no 
provisos,  no  saving  clauses.  The  Act  prohibits  working 
in  woolen  or  cotton  manufactories  for  more  than  eleven 
hours  a  day,  or  sixty-six  hours  a  week,  unless  it  is  to  make 
up  lost  time  not  exceeding  ten  days  caused  by  unavoida- 
ble circumstances.  Contracts  for  longer  time  are  void, 
and  the  establishment  making  such  a  contract  is  liable  to 
a  fine  to  be  paid  into  the  public-school  treasury  of  the 
county.  The  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made  or 
any  one  having  knowledge  of  it  is  competent  to  bring  suit." 


( 


A  PURITAN'S  POLITICAL  IDEAL. 

Sir  John  Harrington's  "  Oceana." 

Mr.  John  D.  Dow,  in  the  English  Historical,  writes  a 
most  interesting  article,  which,  however,  does  scant  jus- 
tice to  Cromwell,  discussing  the  political  ideal  of  the 
English  Commonwealth.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  Sir  John  Harrington's 
"Oceana,"  a  book  whose  distinctive  feature  is  not  its 
Utopian  speculations,  but  its  solid  practical  worth,  Har- 
rington set  out  a  model  commonwealth  complete  in  all  its 
details,  constructed  by  a  statesman  thoroughly  under- 
standing both  law  and  politics. 

EDUCATION. 

The  work  is  no  mere  fanciful  Arcadia;  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  established  hopes  of  the  England  of  his  day, 
and  is  still  of  vital  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  anticipates  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  our  own  age.  On 
education  Sir  John 

"  Propounded  an  entirely  practicable  theory  of  national 
schools  under  government  inspection,  with  State  support, 
rates,  and  compulsory  clause,  all  as  clearly  defined,  if 
without  so  many  words,  as  in  the  Acts  and  Codes  now  in 
force.    Indeed,  he  is  herein  ahead  of  us,  for  he  provides  a 
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thoroughly  organized   system    of    secondary  education, 
which  we  are  as  yet  only  slowly  approaching." 

LAND   REFORM. 

Harrington's  great  object  was  to  create  a  model  com- 
monwealth, equal  and  free,  and  as  a  foundation  he  began 
with  an  adjustment  of  property.  He  maintained  that 
the  maintenance  of  cultivating  owners  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  State  policy;  he  would  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  and  not  in  those  of  mere  hirelings. 
To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  great  estates  he  provided 
that  no  one  should  own  land  of  a  greater  annual  value 
than  £2,000.  Estates  exceeding  this  were  to  be  divided 
at  the  first  generation  and  the  surplus  forfeited.  It  was 
not  well,  he  said,  for  any  government  for  a  few  landlords 
to  overbalance  a  populous  country.  England  was  to  him 
a  commonwealth  of  husbandmen,  but  he  made  it  plain 
that  in  Holland  and  in  Genoa  he  would  deal  with  over- 
grown fortunes  in  the  same  way  as  he  meant  to  deal  with 
overgrown  estates  here.  Individual  accumulation  of 
capital,  beyond  a  certain  point,  would  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  commonwealth  and  injure  the  health  of  the  social 
body. 

A   SILENT   HOUSE   OP   COMMONS. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  foundation  of  his  com- 
monwealth, he  provides  for  rotation  of  office  and  vote  by 
ballot.  He  strongly  advocates  the  maintenance  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  relegates  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had 
leisure  to  study,  the  chief  business  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
Upper  House,  which  was  an  elective  body  consisting  of 
three  hundred  members,  of  whom  one-third  retired  annu- 
;ally.  Curiously  enough  he  forbade  all  debate  in  the  Lower 
House,  whose  function  was  merely  to  vote  on  bills  sent 
down  to  it.  A  commonwealth,  where  a  people  in  its  poli- 
tical capacity  were  talkative,  was  doomed  to  a  short  ex- 
istence. His  belief  in  the  silent  wisdom  of  the  people  was 
as  great  as  his  hatred  of  glib-tongued  demagogues.  Mr. 
Dow  says: 

A   PRACTICAL   PROGRAMME. 

"  Senate  proposing,  people  resolving,  magistracy  execu- 
ting :  these  together  form  the  superstructure.  In  addition 
to  these  he  provides  his  scheme  of  education,  already 
alluded  to,  national  endowed  schools  in  every  parish,  and 
attendance  thereat  compulsory  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
when  a  youth  must  take  up  a  trade  or  study  further. 
Technical  education  also  forms  part  of  his  scheme,  and 
military  drill  is  compulsory.  There  is  the  council  of  re- 
ligion, to  prevent  sectarianism  or  bigotry  from  springing 
up  into  a  social  evil,  and  to  rule  the  Church.  '  My  lords, 
if  you  know  not  how  to  rule  your  clergy,  you  will  most 
certainly,  like  a  man  that  cannot  rule  his  wife,  have 
neither  peace  at  home  nor  honor  abroad.'  There  is  the 
board  of  trade,  a  sort  of  board  of  practical  political  econ- 
omists, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  a  right  understand- 
ing of  those  trades  that  feed  the  veins  of  the  common- 
wealth and  of  those  that  exhaust  the  same,  and  to 
acquaint  the  senate  that  encouragement  or  remedy  may 
be  applied.  There  are  provincial  assemblies  for  the  local 
government  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  There  is  a 
dictatorship  in  reserve  for  cases  of  emergency — a  danger- 
ous provision,  but  one  without  which  no  commonwealth 
can  be  safe.  He  has  also  a  national  land  scheme  for  the 
devotion  of  surplus  revenue  to  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
the  state,  which  in  time  yield  a  return  for  the  abolition 
of  taxes. 

AN  IDEAL   OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

"  He  has  further,  a  scheme  of  colonization,  which  indi- 
cates that  he  saw  in  the  England  of  the  future  the  possible 


mistress  of  the  world.  He  is  for  no  such  relation  of  colonies 
to  mother  country  as  that  which  George  III.  tried  to  force 
upon  America  ;  nor  yet  is  he  for  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  which,  in  that  case,  'is 
hung  together  like  bobbins  without  a  hand  to  weave 
them.'  It  is  a  scheme  of  imperial  federation  similar  to 
that  which  is  proposed  at  present ;  and  it  is  in  an  extension 
of  imperial  federation  of  this  kind  that  he  conceives  Eng- 
land's noblest  mission  to  consist.  In  words  that  recall 
Milton's,  he  asks,  '  What  can  you  think  but  if  the  world 
should  see  the  Roman  eagle  again  she  would  renew  her  age 
and  her  flight  ? '  And  he  continues,  '  If  you  add  to  the 
propagation  of  civil  liberty  the  propagation  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  this  empire,  this  jjatronage  of  the  world,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

THE  MINISTER  OF  GOD  UPON  EARTH. 

"  '  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  having  attained  your 
owTi  liberty,  shall  bear  the  sword  of  your  common  magis- 
tracy in  vain,  sit  still  and  fold  your  arms,  or,  which  is 
worse,  let  out  the  blood  of  your  people  to  tyrants,  you  not 
only  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness,  but  his  justice 
into  wormwood.  ...  A  commonwealth  of  this  make 
is  a  minister  of  God  upon  earth.  For  which  cause  the 
orders  last  rehearsed  are  buds  of  empire  such  as,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  may  spread  the  arms  of  your  common- 
wealth like  a  holy  asylum  to  the  distressed  world,  and 
give  the  earth  her  Sabbath  of  years  or  rest  from  her 
labors  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings.  ...  If  our 
religion  be  anything  else  but  a  vain  boast,  scratching  and 
defacing  human  reason,  which,  being  the  image  of  God, 
makes  it  a  kind  of  murder,  here  is  that  empire  whence 
justice  shall  flow  down  like  a  river  and  judgment  like  a 
mighty  stream.'  " 


THE   UNITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  Lord  Meath  writes 
a  paper  on  "  Anglo-Saxon  Unity,"  which  is  full  of  the 
right  spirit.  He  has  three  times  visited  the  United 
States,  and  each  time  he  has  gone  back  with  a  feeling 
of  increased  affection  for  his  kinsfolk  in  America,  He 
points  out  that  Science,  with  the  cheap  and  rapid  com- 
munication which  it  brings,  is  constantly  tending  to  undo 
the  great  blunder  of  George  the  Third's  reign  ;  all  the 
influences  are  telling  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  His  imagination  revels  in  the  thought  of 
the  irresistible  power  which  will  be  held  by  the  federa- 
tion of  all  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  In 
a  very  few  years  they  will  number  200,000,000,  occupying 
the  richest,  the  most  temperate,  and  the  most  habitable 
portions  of  the  globe.  The  advance  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions is  distinctly  in  favor  of  union.  Literature,  espe- 
cially novels,  continually  creates  fresh  sympathy  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  same  large  family.  Churches 
form  another  potent  bond  of  union. 

"Religious  and  philanthropic  societies  are  no  sooner 
found  to  be  successful  in  one  portion  of  the  family  de- 
mesne than  they  are  introduced  into  another.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  started  in  England, 
has  found  its  fullest  development  in  America  and  Canada. 
The  Girls  Friendly  Society,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Friendly  Society,  the  Ministering  Children's  League, 
Hospital  Sunday,  Hospital  Saturday,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  useful  institutions  are  being  successfully  worked 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  None  of  these  have  taken  root 
in  any  Continental  country.  Even  sport  and  athleticism 
are  not  without  their  influence  in  this  matter." 

The  arrogant  boaster  of  national  habits,  customs,  and 
institutions,  either  in  America  or  in  England,  k  a  pesti- 
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lent  snob  who  should  promptly  be  suppressed.  Lord 
Meath's  conclusion  is  very  buoyant : 

"  We  need  not  fear  for  the  future.  British  or  Ameri- 
can, Canadian  or  Australian,  let  us  labor,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress.  The 
political  union  of  the  English-speaking  races  may  be  an 
impossibility,  Imperial  Federation  may  be  a  dream,  but 
the  future  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  not 
be  a  dream,  if  only  the  members  of  this  wide-spread  family 
be  true  to  high  ideals  of  life,  to  themselves,  and  to  each 
other." 

All  this  is  very  much  in  the  abstract,  and  it  may  be  re- 
gretted that  Lord  Meath  does  not  insist  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  intercourse  by  the  introduction 
of  penny  postage,  cheap  telegrams,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  court  for  the  adjudication  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  are  at  present  left  to  diplomacy. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SHORTER  PARLIAMENTS. 
There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Scottish  Review  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Holms,  who  dis- 
cusses the  question  whether  or  not  there  is  an  alternative 
for  shorter  Parliaments.  He  thinks  there  is,  and  he  sets 
forth  his  suggestion  very  lucidly  in  a  paper  which  may 
be  recommended  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  every 
Parliamentary  man.  Briefly  speaking,  his  scheme  is  to 
divide  all  the  members  of  Parliament  into  two  categories, 
and  to  allow  those  of  the  first  category  to  sit  for  seven 
years,  while  those  of  the  second  must  seek  re-election  in 
two.  He  would  make  the  distinction  between  seven 
years'  members  and  two  years'  members  on  the  broad 
general  principle  that  whenever  a  constituency  had  not 
displayed  an  unmistakable  preference  for  the  sitting 
member,  either  by  returning  him  without  a  contest  or  a 
clear  majority  of  one-half  the  registered  electors,  or  by 
an  immense  majority  on  a  comparatively  small  poll,  its 
members  should  sit  for  two  years,  while  all  others  should 
sit  for  seven.  It  is  better,  however,  to  let  Mr.  Holms 
state  his  plans  in  his  own  words.  Here  is  what  he  says  : 
"After  each  General  Election  constituencies  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  which  I  shall  style  '  First'  and  '  Second,'  and  be- 
tween which  I  shall  discern  in  the  following  manner  : 

"In  the  First  Class  I  should  include  all  constituencies 
in  which  at  the  General  Election  one,  or  more,  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  had  been  fulfilled  : 

(1)  That  no  contest  had  taken  place. 
Or  (2)  That  an  actual  majority — i.  e.  over  one-half — 
of  the  registered  electors  had  voted  for  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 
Or  (3)  That  90  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 
polled,   and  that  the  successful  candidate  had 
secured  a  majority  of  not  less  than  200. 
Or  (4)  That  85  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 
polled,  and  that  the  successful   candidate  had 
secured  a  majority  of  not  less  than  400. 
Or  (5)  That  80  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 
polled,    and  that   the  succesful   candidate   had 
secured  a  majority  of  not  less  than  500. 
Or  (6)  That  75  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 
polled,  and  that  the  successful  candidate  had 
secured  a  majority  of  not  less  than  900. 
Or  (7)  That  70  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 
polled,  and  that  the  successful  candidate  had 
secured  a  majority  of  not  less  than  1,000. 
Or  (8)  That  where  the  percentage  of  electors  polled 
fell  beloiv  70  per  cent.,  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  2,000  should  have  been  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 


"  In  the  Second  Class  I  should  include  all  constituencies 
in  which  at  the  General  Election  none  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  had  been  fulfilled. 

"  Under  such  an  arrangement  we  would  have  a  Parlia- 
ment elected,  as  at  the  present  time,  for  a  nominal 
period  of  seven  years ;  the  representatives  elected  to 
serve  in  it  would  at  once  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : 

"  1st.  Those  who  by  reason  of  representing  first-class 
constituencies  would  be  entitled  to  retain  their  seats 
throughout  the  total  duration  of  the  Parliament. 

"2nd.  Those  who,  on  account  of  representing  constitu- 
encies of  the  second-class  would  be  obliged  to  vacate  their 
seats  at  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  Gen- 
eral Election  and  seek  re-election." 

In  order  to  save  the  candidates  who  belonged  to  the 
second  class  from  ruinous  expense,  he  proposes  that  the 
first  and  second  candidates  in  the  elections  of  the  second 
class  should  have  their  election  expenses  paid  out  of  the 
public  rates.  This  he  thinks  would  be  an  inducement  to 
bring  up  a  larger  number  of  electors  to  the  poll,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  saved  the  expense  of  a  fre- 
quently-recurring election.  It  is  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  object  desired  by  advocates  of  compulsory  voting, 
and  no  doubt  it  has  many  advantages.  He  would  penal- 
ize abstention  by  enforcing  the  vacating  of  a  seat  after 
two  years  in  the  case  of  constituencies  where  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  electors  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  his  plan  would  have  wOrked  if  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  present  Parliament  : 

"  Had  constituencies  immediately  after  the  General 
Election  of  1886  been  divided  into  classes  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  had  the  members  representing 
second-class  constituencies  been  obliged  to  vacate  their 
seats  two  years  later,  we  should  have  had,  in  1888,  elec- 
tions in  no  fewer  than  270  constituencies — only  six  of 
them  Irish — whereof  174  had  returned  Unionist  repre- 
sentatives, and  96  Home  Rule  representatives  !  What  the 
result  of  such  an  appeal  would  have  been  no  man  can, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  affirm,  but  that  it  might 
have  contributed  to  diminish,  perhaps  altogether  to 
annihilate,  the  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  a  supposition  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
very  improbable  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of 
the  bye-elections,  the  fact  is  remembered  that  in  1885 
these  very  constituencies  returned  174  Liberals  and  96 
Conservatives,  or,  curiously  enough,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  they  did,  on  very  much  lighter  polls,  in  1886." 


SPAIN  A  DEMOCRATIC  NATION. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Forum,  Senor  Castelar,  the 
Spanish  statesman,  tells  in  his  eloquent  manner,  of  the 
wonderful  political  transformation  that  has  taken  place 
in  Spain  during  the  century,  especially  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  Spanish  nation,  so  oppressed  by  tyrannical 
rule  even  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, is  now  one  of  the  most  democratic  in  the  world. 
True,  there  still  exist  in  Spain  a  hereditary  monarchy 
and  the  State  Church,  but  these  institutions  have  left 
little  of  their  former  power.  The  Spanish  people  have  a 
written  constitution  by  which  the  liberties  of  thought, 
belief,  speech,  and  universal  suffrage  thus  far  gained,  can 
always  be  preserved  against  these  defunct  hereditary 
institutions,  which  practically  exist  only  in  name.  The 
Spanish  nation,  bent  on  Christianizing  the  world,  became 
separated,  .says  Seiior  Castelar,  from  the  intellectual  and 
political  movements  which  shook  the  absolute  monarchies 
of  Central  Europe  during  the  three  or  four  centuries 
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preceding  the  French  Revolution,  and,  for  this  reason, 
was  slow  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Csesarism. 

THE   RISE   OF   DEMOCRACY   IN   SPAIN. 

The  struggle  in  Spain  between  the  kings  and  the  Pope 
which  led  finally  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by 
Charles  III.,  sowed  the  first  seed  of  revolution  among  the 
people.  It  demonstrated  "the  dependence  of  the  old  ab- 
solute regime  on  the  old  religious  regime^  The  people, 
divided  in  their  allegiance  to  Church  and  State,  first 
complained,  then  grew  bold. 

During  the  present  century  the  causes  which  made  for 
democracy  in  Spain,  as  given  by  Sefior  Castelar,  were 
the  attack  of  Napoleon  the  Great  upon  Spanish  nation- 
ality, and  the  revolution  of  1868.  In  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  Bonaparte,  the  Spanish  people  were 
united.  They  not  only  gained  their  independence,  but 
also  liberty. 

SPAIN   TO-DAY. 

Senor  Castelar's  description  of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  revolution  of  1868  which  overthrew  the  dynasty,  and 
of  the  efforts  made  after  its  restoration  in  1874  in  the 
direction  of  a  purer  democratic  government,  in  all  of 
which  he  played  a  memorable  part,  form  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  his  paper.  In  comparing  Spain  as  it  was 
when  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  Bar- 
celona more  than  fifteen  years  ago  with  Spain  to-day,  he 
says:  "  Trials  were  then  held  secretly  as  in  inquisitorial 
times  ;  justice  now  seeks  the  light,  giving  greater  secur- 
ity to  the  citizen.  We  then  depended  upon  tribunals 
which  themselves  were  dependent  upon  the  government  ; 
popular  jury  trials  to-day  give  back  to  the  people  the 
foremost  of  all  sovereign  attributes — the  administration 
of  justice.  Meetings  then  could  be  held  only  through  the 
tolerance  of  the  government ;  now  we  assemble  because 
our  right  to  do  so  is  acknowledged  by  law."  The  press 
in  Spain,  he  further  remarks,  is  to-day  held  in  check  only 
by  the  ordinary  penal  legislation,  and  slavery,  with  the 
extirpation  of  "patronship,"  has  been  rooted  out  of  the 
land. 


RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

Many  articles  on  Russia  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
magazines;  few,  however,  treat  of  this  vast  and  mysterious 
country,  its  government,  Uf e,  and  customs  so  intelligently 
as  does  Prof.  Emil  Blum's  paper  on  "  Russia  of  To-day" 
in  the  Arena.  The  population  of  Russia,  120,000,000,  all 
told,  is  made  up  of  as  many  as  thirteen  distinct  races, 
which  differ  greatly  in  their  languages  and  their  state  of 
culture.  In  regard  to  religion,  65,000,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  ;  of 
the,  remainder,  12,000,000  are  Union  Greeks  ;  11,000,000 
Protestants;  9,000,000  Roman  Catholics;  6,000,000  Moham- 
medans; 5,000,000  Jews;  1,000,000  Persians;  and  11,000,000 
dissenters. 

THE   RUSSIAN   FARMER. 

The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Russia  are 
agriculturists,  who  are  very  industrious  but  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  farm  machinery  or  foreign 
seeds  and  cattle.  The  Russian  peasants  are,  says  Prof. 
Blum,  clever  and  quick  to  learn  languages,  faithful,  brave, 
frugal ,  but  bigoted,  superstitious,  inquisitive,  and  intem- 
perate. Politically,  they  are  loyal  to  the  Monarch  ;  agita- 
tions and  plots  against  the  Government  do  not  concern 
them. 

MANUFACTURE   AND   TRADE. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  mechanical  arts 
have    been    developed    wonderfully  throughout   Russia. 


Machinery  was  practically  unknown  in  that  country 
thirty  years  ago,  but  so  great  has  been  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  last  decade,  says  Mr. 
Blum,  "it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  at  an  early 
day  the  empire  may  eclipse  even  the  United  States  in  this 
respect,  especially  after  the  railroad  system  connecting 
Russia  with  China,  India,  and  the  far  distant  parts  of 
Siberia  is  completed."  Commerce,  once  monopolized  by 
foreigners  and  the  Jews,  is  now  carried  on  largely  by 
Russians.  Only  the  retail  trade  has  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews." 

There  are  four  times  as  many  officials  in  Russia  as  are 
needed  to  administer  the  laws.  This  surplus  of  ofiicials, 
their  miserable  salaries,  and  their  "  system  of  sinecure  and 
protection  "  is,  says  Prof.  Blum,  the  principal  evil  of  Russia 
to-day. 

THE   ARMY. 

The  army  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  of  Russian  life. 
It  numbers  in  peace,  1,000,000  soldiers,  and  in  war  can 
be  raised  easily  to  6,000,000.  Under  the  present  military 
system,  every  man  at  the  age  of  twenty,  who  is  physically 
and  mentally  able,  is  obliged  to  serve  for  a  specified  length 
of  time  in  the  army.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  army  of  the  people. 
The  importance  of  the  army,  says  Prof.  Blum,  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  this  fact ;  it  is  as  well  a  factor  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  culture.  "  It  is  not  only  an  excellent  school  for  the 
physical  and  mental  training  of  the  soldier,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  itself  exceedingly  valuable  by  bring- 
ing together  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  the 
empire,  making  them  familiar  with  each  other,  and  amal- 
gamating them.  What  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  do  toward  amalgamating  the  various  classes  of 
emigrants,  the  army  does  for  the  Russian  people." 

THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  NOBLES. 

The  Russian  clergy  exert  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  masses.  The  people  being  strongly  orthodox  are 
easily  led  by  the  priests,  who  of  ttimes  do  not  scruple  to  pull 
political  wires  in  their  owti  interests.  The  clergy  of  the 
cities  belong  usually  to  the  higher  classes  and  are  well 
educated  and  hold  liberal  views.  The  clergy  of  the  coun- 
try are,  as  a  rule,  poorly  educated  and  rank  little  above 
the  common  peasantry. 

The  genuine  nobleman  of  Russia  compares  favorably  in 
regai'd  to  education,  thorough  knowledge,  and  refinement 
with  the  best  of  the  European  nobility.  In  political  opin- 
ion they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  Liberals,  Mos- 
covites,  and  Pan  Slavists. 

NIHILISM. 

Professor  Blum  devotes  several  pages  to  the  legislative 
and  administrative  systems  of  the  Russian  Government, 
and  concludes  with  a  paragraph  on  Nihilism,  holding  that 
this  movement  against  tyranny  and  unnatural  govern- 
ment was  in  itself  right,  but  that  it  was  carried  to  excess 
and  abused  by  ambitious  men. 


ALAS  !    THE   POOR   ENGLISH. 

Their  Inferiority  to  the  Orientals. 

General  Tcheng-ki-Tong,  in  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review^  begins  his  series  of  articles  on  Chinese 
culture  as  compared  with  European  standards  in  a  paper 
on  "China:  Literary  and  Commercial."  These  papers 
are  translated  from  the  French. 

1.    TO   THE   CHINESE. 

China,  he  maintains,  has  the  enormous  advantage  over 
European  nations  in  that  it  continually  renews  its  youth 
by  renewing  its  governing  class  perpetually  by  the  ab- 
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sorption  of  the  best  and  most  capable  citizens,  who  are  re- 
cruited without  distinction  from  all  the  social  strata  of 
the  country.  Chinese  elementary  instruction,  although 
not  compulsory,  is  much  more  extensive  than  in  Europe. 
The  whole  system  is  based,  he  maintains,  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  supreme  object  of  the  government  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  In  the  commercial  world  also  the 
Chinese  set  an  example  to  Europe.  Nowhere  is  commer- 
cial probity  more  absolute  than  in  China.  Legal  con- 
tracts are  unknown  in  that  country  ;  all  traders  do  their 
business  on  word  of  honor.  Every  trader  has  learned 
two  principles  :  first,  that  happiness  lies  in  moderation  ; 
secondly,  that  the  soul  of  business  is  honesty.  The  Chi- 
nese are  essentially  a  sober  race,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  life  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  prosperity. 
Another  point  in  which  General  Tcheng-ki-Tong  thinks 
Chinese  civilization  is  immeasurably  superior  to  ours  is 
that  it  marries  its  youth  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. It  is  family  life  that  makes  the  youth  a  man  ;  the 
sooner  a  young  man  marries,  the  sooner  does  he  develop 
steady  habits  and  a  ripe  mind.  Wherever  the  Chinese 
merchant  goes,  the  European  goes  down  before  him. 
Their  scrupulous  honesty,  their  industry,  their  activity 
enable  them  to  wipe  out  all  competitors.  The  Chinese 
workmen,  according  to  the  American  government  inquiry, 
are  shown  to  be  trustworthy,  intelligent,  active,  honest, 
sober,  and  so  clean  that  they  take  a  bath  every  night. 
General  Tcheng-ki-Tong  quotes  several  American  and 
English  witnesses  to  confirm  his  assertion  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  immensely  superior  in  sobriety,  industry,  and 
business  integrity  to  their  white  competitors.  If  General 
Tcheng-ki-Tong  keeps  on  at  this  rate,  when  he. has  finished 
his  articles  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  China  is 
peopled  by  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  go  further  than  the  Middle  Kingdom  in 
order  to  find  the  abode  of  the  beatified  souls. 

2.  TO   THE   HINDOO. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  a  Brahmin  official  tells 
us  that  Hindoo  family  life  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  family.  Its  members  are  more  obedi- 
ent, self-sacrificing,  forgiving,  faithful,  and  honest,  and 
less  proud  and  self-seeking  than  the  members  of  European 
families.  The  Hindoo  rigidly  observes  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, and  in  the  house  the  whole  internal  management 
of  the  family  depends  upon  the  women.  The  Hindoo  con- 
siders the  kitchen  as  a  sacred  place,  and  in  it  no  one  is 
allowed  to  wear  shoes.  Even  in  the  richest  families  the 
women  consider  it  a  pride  to  perform  the  kitchen  duties, 
and  no  Hindoo  would  take  food  unless  it  was  prepared  by 
a  female  who  has  come  from  a  good  family  and  who  is 
chaste  and  high-minded.  A  Hindoo  wife  is  faithful  to 
her  husband  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death. 
The  sublime  tenderness  of  the  Hindoo  marriage  tie  is 
quite  incomprehehsible  to  ordinary  European  understand- 
ing. No  religious  service  is  perfect  unless  the  wife  takes 
her  share  in  it.  Divorce  is  not  known  in  Hindoo  law,  nor 
is  there  any  such  thing  among  Hindoos.  The  whole  self- 
adjusting  machinery  of  the  family  life  works  with  perfect 
harmony,  and  so  forth.     So  much  for  the  Hindoos. 

3.  TO  THE  MOSLEM. 

Moulvi  Rafi-ud-in-Ahmad  then  takes  up  his  parable, 
and  maintains  that  the  status  of  the  English  woman  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  her  Mahommedan  sister. 
He  declares: 

"So  far  from  degrading  women,  Islam  has  elevated 
them  to  the  highest  position  that  they  can  reasonably 
claim.    Islam  gives  greater  privileges  to  women  than 


Christianity;  and  in  many  Christian  countries  (England 
included)  the  position  of  women,  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Mahommedan 
women  in  every  country,  including  even  '  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent.' 

"Let  us,  then,  compare  the  laws  regarding  women  made 
by  the  founder  of  Islam  in  the  seventh  century  with  the 
laws  of  Christian  England  in  the  nineteenth." 

He  then  passes  in  review  the  Mahommedan  law  of 
property,  marriage,  and  divorce,  wdth  the  object  of 
proving  that  under  each  head  the  Mussulman  woman  is 
immensely  better  off  than  her  Christian  English  sister. 
Among  other  odd  things  he  says  that  a  Christian  wife  of 
a  Mussulman  husband  can  compel  him,  if  he  has  means, 
to  provide  her  a  conveyance  to  take  her  to  her  place  of 
worship.  The  writer  maintains  that,  especially  in  the 
case  of  divorce,  Mussulman  law  is  much  more  just  to  the 
woman  than  our  Divorce  Act.  On  the  question  of  the 
custody  of  the  children,  the  Mahommedan  law  is  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  woman : 

"The  mother,  according  to  Mahommedan  law,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  custody  of  her  daughters  until  they  arrive  at 
puberty,  and  in  many  cases  until  they  are  married.  In 
the  case  of  male  children  the  rule  is  that  the  mother  is 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  boy  until  he  is  independent 
of  her  care.  So  completely  is  the  Mahommedan  law  in 
favor  of  women  in  this  matter,  that  the  right  of  custody 
on  the  death  of  the  mother  is  given,  not  to  the  father, 
but  to  the  female  relations  of  the  mother." 

The  worst  of  such  a  paper  as  this  is  that  it  is  avowedly 
nothing  more  than  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  best  that 
can  be  said  on  one  side  of  the  case.  What  we  want  now 
is  a  judicial  summing  up  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  both  systems.  What  this  writer,  however, 
may  have  claimed  to  have  done  is  to  have  put  together  a 
very  powerful  little  tract  which  might  be  circulated  with 
advantage  by  the  "women  righters"  in  England  and 
America. 


A  CHINESE  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  GORDON. 

A   LETTER  FROM   THE   VICEROY,  LI   HUNG   CHANG. 

The  Leisure  Hour  for  May,  publishes  an  interesting 
letter  from  Li  Hung  Chang  to  Miss  Gordon.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Premier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  the  December 
of  1890,  opened  a  new  hall  called  the  Gordon  Memorial, 
at  Tientsin.  In  opening  the  hall,  Li  Hung  Chang  referred 
to  Gordon  in  terms  which  led  Miss  Gordon  to  write  to 
him,  expressing  her  gratitude  for  the  terms  in  which  he 
had  referred  to  her  brother.  She  has  received  the  follow- 
ing reply,  which  is  interesting  as  the  tribute  of  the  fore- 
most Chinaman  of  his  day  to  the  hero  of  Khartoum  : 

"Viceregal  Yamen,  Tientsin, 

"January  2,  1891. 
"  My  Dear  Miss  Gordon  :— It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  unexpected  letter, 
conveying  your  thanks  for  the  poor  efforts  I  made  in  en- 
deavoring to  express  my  great  esteem  and  admiration  of 
the  noble  qualities  of  your  late  deeply-lamented  brother, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  '  Gordon  Memorial 
Hall '  at  Tientsin.  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Gordon,  that 
this  esteem  and  love  for  the  late  Major-General  Gordon 
is  not  held  by  me  alone  in  China,  inasmuch,  as  all  who 
knew  or  had  heard  of  him,  revered  him  for  his  filial  con- 
duct as  a  son  ;  for  his  earnest  and  sincere  love  towards 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  and,  finally,  for  that  noble  concep- 
tion of  duty  towards  his  country  which  the  world  saw 
realized  by  his  martyrdom,  and  which    shall  ring  as  a 
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clarion  for  ages  to  come.  Your  brother  stood  pre-eminent 
in  sucli  noble  qualities  before  all  men— a  fact  testified  by 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  known  him  person- 
aUy,  or  by  report.  I,  who  was  closely  associated  with 
him  as  a  comrade  in  arms  and  by  ties  of  friendship,  ad- 
mired and  loved  to  see  one  ahen  to  my  country,  and  yet, 
because  of  his  love  for  his  fellow  men,  consent  to  accept 
from  our  Gracious  Sovereign  the  baton  of  command  over 
the  '  Ever  Victorious  Army '  against  the  Taiping  rebels, 
in  order  that  by  his  eminent  military  talents  he  might 
assist  in  pacifying  a  country  already  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  millions. 

"  As  a  general,  he  showed  himself  earnest  and  careful 
in  the  duties  of  his  station.  As  a  superior  officer,  he  exer- 
cised justice,  characterized  by  gentle  firmness,  which  won 
for  him  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  followers  ;  and  lastly, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  his  loyalty  stinted  at  no  sacri- 
fices so  long  as  by  them  he  could  prove  himself  worthy  of 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  him.  For  such  qualities  of  dis- 
interestedness who  was  there  that  did  not  sincerely  revere 
him  ?  For  having  known,  therefore,  and  associated  with 
such  a  man  I  have  ever  considered  myself  fortunate 
indeed. 

"But,  alas  !  the  day  and  sad  hour  came  carrying  the 
lamentable  news  of  the  heroic  end  of  your  gallant  brother. 
And  what  death  did  he  die  ?  Just  such  a  death  as  I  have 
ever  pictured  to  my  mind  would  be  the  end  of  this  chivalric 
hero  of  our  unheroic  age  ;  fighting  and  dying  for  his  coun- 
try. When  the  sad  news  came,  I  felt  then,  indeed,  as  if  I 
had  lost  a  brother  dear  to  me — even  as  it  were  the  loss  of 
my  right  hand. 

"The  unworthy  effort  I  made  in  eulogizing  your  brother, 
Major-General  Gordon,  at  the  opening  of  the  'Gordon 
Memorial  Hall '  at  Tientsin,  was  but  a  well-deserved 
though  slight  tribute  of  the  love  and  reverence  I  bore 
him,  and  scarcely  worthy  the  thanks  which  you  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  express.  But  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  kind  sympathy  for  China,  and  close  this  letter 
with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  high  esteem." 


THE  RED  RIVER  DAM. 

General  James  Grant  Wilson  has  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution^  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest  civilians  as  well  as  military  men. 
His  subject  is  the  building  of  the  Red  River  dam,  and 
the  story  of  this  piece  of  engineering  work  illustrates  the 
occasional  triumph  of  courageous  initiative  combined 
■with  homely  common  sense  over  the  best  scientific  train- 
ing. In  March,  1864,  Gen.  Banks,  commanding  25,000 
men,  was  marching  against  Shreveport,  supported  by  a 
squadron  of  ironclads,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Porter.  The  result  of  the  battle  of  April  9th  was  such  a 
defeat  of  the  advancing  force  that  it  was  determined  to 
retreat  at  once  to  Alexandria.  But  the  river  had  f.allen 
so  low  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  fleet  over 
the  rapids,  and  it  was  thought  that  all  the  ships  would 
have  to  be  destroyed,  which  meant  a  loss  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars. 

Lieut. -Col.  Joseph  Bailey,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  been 
a  farmer,  and  knew  something  of  rivers  and  their  moods, 
laid  before  the  commanding  officer  a  plan  for  building  a 
great  dam  which  should  bank  up  the  water  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  fleet  to  be  floated  over  the  rocks.  He  received 
permission  to  put  his  plan  into  execution,  though  there 
"was  much  doubt  as  to  its  practicability.  With  a  force  of 
three  thousand  soldiers,  two  hundred  army-wagons,  and 
a  thousand  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  the  Colonel  went  to 
work ;  first  building  tree-dams  from  either  side  of  the 


river,  and  then  connecting  them  by  means  of  flat-boats 
loaded  with  rock  and  iron,  which  were  floated  to  their 
proper  position  and  there  sunk.  The  work  was  completed, 
and  by  the  8th  of  May  the  water  had  risen  sufficiently  to 
allow  three  of  the  vessels  to  cross  the  falls,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  by  the  following  day  the  remaining  vessels 
could  be  brought  down  to  the  dam. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  pressure  was  so  tremendous 
that  the  middle  part  of  the  structure  gave  way  and  the 
water  broke  through  with  the  force  of  Niagara.  Orders 
were  given  that  the  ships  should  be  run  through  this 
break,  and  while  the  soldiers  on  the  bank  held  their  breath 
in  suspense,  the  pilot  brought  the  ships  through  the  raging 
water.  Instead  of  building  another  dam  below,  to  float 
the  squadron  over  the  lower  rapids,  Col.  Bailey  immedi- 
ately set  his  men  to  work  and  constructed  "  wing-dams" 
of  trees  which,  extending  from  the  main  structure  down 
the  river,  formed  a  sluice  seventy  feet  wide,  thus  making 
a  narrow  channel,  through  which,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  the  ships  sailed  into  the  quiet  waters  below.  For 
his  intelligent  solution  of  this  knotty  problem.  Col.  Bailey 
was  rewarded  liberally  by  the  Government. 

General  Wilson  records  a  similar  incident  in  connection 
with  Stonewall  Jackson's  operations  on  the  Chickahominy. 
Jackson,  on  one  occasion,  wishing  to  build  a  bridge,  sum- 
moned his  engineers  and  told  them  his  plan.  They  retired 
to  their  tent  to  work  out  the  plan  on  paper.  Jackson  also 
told  a  rough,  uneducated  soldier  what  he  wished,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  fellow  presented  himself  at  his  gen- 
eral's headquarters,  and  said:  "General,  that  bridge  is 
done,  but  them  pictures  ain't  come  yet." 


HOSPITAL  NURSING. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  has 
an  interesting  paper  upon  Hospital  Nursing,  which  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Harry  Furness.  The  account  which 
she  gives  of  the  nurse's  work  ought  finally  to  dispose  of 
the  idea  that  women  are  the  weaker  sex,  Mrs.  Hunter 
says  : 

"  Perhaps  nothing  can  give  in  few  words  a  better  idea 
of  the  work  which  may  faU  to  a  nurse  during  a  night 
than  the  following  table  of  patients  in  a  women's  medical 
ward  actually  in  the  care  of  a  young  probationer  of  six 
months'  experience,  who  acted  as  night  staff  nurse  in  this 
ward  for  two  months,  in  one  of  our  large  London  hospi- 
tals. A  few  notes  were  made  by  the  nurse  to  remind  her 
of  what  had  to  be  done  for  the  several  patients  : 

1.  Rheumatism.  Arm  fomentation,  blister,  four-hour 
medicine. 

2.  Convalescent  typhoid.  Bedsore  to  dress.  Feed  at 
twelve  and  three. 

3.  Chorea.  Vomits  constantly,  nutrient  enemata  at 
twelve,  four,  and  eight.     Medicine  and  coffee  at  six. 

4.  Ascites.  Was  tapped.*  Four-hour-medicine  and 
brandy. 

5.  Gastric  ulcer  (convalescent) .     Medicine  at  five. 

6.  Jaundice.  Fomentation  and  brandy  if  in  pain.  Med- 
icine at  four.     Four-hour  poultices,  powder  and  draught. 

8.  Pneumonia.      (Convalescent). 

9.  Asthma.  Inhalation  and  fomentation.  Medicine  be- 
fore food. 

10.  Heart  and  kidney  disease.  Attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
whiskey,  fomentation,  inhalations  of  amyl,  medicine  af- 
ter food. 

11.  Rheumatism. 

12.  Neuralgia.     Arm  in  splint. 

*  Niu'se  had  to  assist  at  the  operatioa. 
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13.  Slight  hemiplegia.     Medicine  before  food. 

14.  Diphtheria.     Two  hours'  poultice  and  feeding,  f 

15.  Gastric  ulcer.  Nutrient  enemata  at  ten,  two,  and 
Bix. 

16.  Hemiplegia.     Rubbed. 

17.  Heart  disease.     Medicine  after  food. 

18.  Heart  and  bronchitis.  Wine  and  beef  tea.  Four- 
hour  medicine. 

19.  Pneumonia.     Gets  up. 

20.  Consumption.     Milk  only. 

21.  Heart.     Three-hour  pills. 

22.  Rheumatism.     Quite  helpless.     Medicine  at  five. 

23.  Heart.     Fomentation.     Four-hour  medicine. 

24.  Cot  diphtheria  (convalescent).  Medicine  before  and 
after  food. 

25.  Heart.     Four-hour  medicine  and  morning  powder. 

26.  Jaundice. 

27.  Heart  and  ascites.  Fomentation,  brandy,  four-hour 
medicine,  washed  and  rubbed. 

The  nurse's  only  help  was  that  of  a  young  probationer 
of  only  three  weeks'  experience,  who  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  ward,  and  cleaned  lamps  and  inkstands,  cooked 
food  for  herself,  nurse,  and  patients,  assisted  in  washing 
the  patients  and  their  breakfast  crockery,  and  had  the 
same  duties  to  perform  for  a  neighboring  ward  of  a  like 
character." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  nurses  are  killed  off  so  soon. 
The  following  is  Mrs.  Hunter's  outline  of  such  reforms 
which  are  needed  to  bring  the  work  of  nurses  within  the 
limits  of  a  decent  human  existence. 

"  To  begin  with,  then,  the  hours  are  too  long.  A  day 
of  three  shifts  would  doubtless  be  objectionable  ;  but 
without  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  there  should 
be  sufficient  nurses  to  allow  of  abundance  of  hours  '  off,' 
and  to  give  some  equivalent  to  the  Sunday  rest  of  most 
other  workers. 

"In the  next  place,  the  nurses  should  have  abundant 
and  good  food,  well  cooked  and  daintily  served. 

"Again,  the  nurse  should  have  a  little  room  she  can 
call  her  own — some  place  where  she  can  be  really  private, 
some  place  where  she  can  introduce  some  of  the  re- 
freshing prettinesses  of  home  ;  and  she  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  add  to  her  long  work  by  acting  as  house- 
maid to  herself. 

"  Further  she  should  have  ample  holidays.  A  real  day 
and  night  away  from  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  a  holiday  of  at  least  three  weeks  in  the  year,  given,  if 
possible,  in  one  spell,  are  advantages  which  aU  nurses, 
whether  learners  or  fully  qualified,  should  enjoy. 

"  For  the  young  nurse,  the  learner,  it  is  equally  import- 
ant that  she  should  not  be  put  in  positions  of  undue  re- 
sponsibility too  soon. 

"  And  finally,  those  who  are  in  training  should  have 
some  security  against  arbitrary  dismissal." 


RELIGION  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Leonard,  writing  in  the  Andover  Review 
for  May  on  "  Religion  in  Public  Schools,"  maintains  that 
this  question  will  find  its  solution  not  in  attempts  at  en- 
tire secularization,  but  in  the  "teaching  of  those  ele- 
ments of  religion  that  belong  to  religious  unity."  It  is 
upon  teachers,  and  not  upon  forms  of  religious  exercises, 
that,  in  the  greatest  measure,  moral  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic school  depends.  Formal  religious  exercises  may  even 
be  a  hindrance  in  the  hands  of  an  unwise  teacher. 
"Every  one  who  understands  the  personal  relations  that 
exist    between  teacher  and  pupils  in  a  well-conducted 

t  Nurse  had  to  disinfect  hands  each  time. 


school  knows  that  a  teacher  of  an  earnest  religious  na- 
ture is  teaching  religion  whether  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  are  included  in  the  school  programme  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  be  destit'^te  of  this 
spirit,  reUgion  will  not  be  taught,  no  matter  what  formal 
provisions  may  be  made."  In  other  words,  morals  can  be 
taught  without  the  aid  of  forms  of  worship. 

While  holding  that  religious  exercises  are  not  essential 
to  the  teaching  of  morals.  Miss  Leonard  would  dispense 
with  such  exercises  only  when  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  continuation  are  very  great.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  situation,  she  says,  which  calls  for 
the  universal  denunciation  of  religious  exercises  in 
schools.  In  a  great  many  schools  throughout  the  country 
the  question  of  sectarianism  has  never  arisen,  and  is  not 
likely  to  arise. 

THE   BIBLE   IN   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Regarding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.  Miss  Leonard  writes :  "The  real  difficulty  lies  in 
the  attempt  to  enforce  its  Scriptural  authority  as  an  in- 
spired and  unquestioned  revelation.  This  is  a  doctrinal 
question  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  omitted  from  the 
public  school.  Not  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  suited  to 
the  needs  of  school  worship.  Morals  are  to  be  ta'ight, 
and  it  is  conceded  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  Agnostic  as 
well,  that  the  purest  morals  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  are  inculcated  in  this  book.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, nor  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  ver- 
sions." In  those  parts  of  either  version  which  are 
adapted  to  school  needs  there  are  no  such  differences,  she 
holds,  as  ought  to  cause  dissension.  M^'ss  Leonard  would 
make  fitness  to  give  effective  ethical  instruction  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  appointment  to  positions  in  all  our 
public  schools. 


MURDER   AND   CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT. 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  advocate,  in  the  Juridical  Review 
for  April,  reviews  Garofalo's  book  on  "  Criminologie," 
from  which  I  abstract  the  following  remarkable  statistics 
concerning  murder  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  on  the 
popularity  of  murder  : 

"From  1881  to  1887  the  average  annual  number  of 
murders  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe  (Russia  ex- 
cepted) was  9,208,  thus  distributed  :  Austria,  689  ;  Hun- 
gary, 1,231  ;  Spain,  1,584 ;  Italy,  3,606  ;  Germany,  577  ; 
France,  847 ;  Belgium,  132 ;  Holland,  35 ;  England,  318 ; 
Scotland,  60  ;  Ireland,  129.  If  we  add  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bul- 
garia, Russia,  Greece,  we  shall  certainly  reach  the  cipher 
of  about  15,000.  As  for  America,  of  which  I  have  no 
statistics,  I  read  in  an  American  journal  that  the  United 
States  alone  give  more  than  3,000  murders  a  year.  The 
Latin  races  seem  to  have  had  an  unfortunate  experience 
in  this  matter.  From  1860,  when  education  began  to  be 
largely  spread,  crime  also  increased  in  a  very  threaten- 
ing manner.  The  comparative  freedom  of  Great  Britain 
from  atrocious  crimes,  when  contrasted  with  the  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  is,  with  some  proba- 
bility, ascribed  to  the  wholesale  execution  of  vagabonds 
in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors — 74,000 
having  been  hanged  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  alone — 
and,  thereafter,  to  the  transportation  of  English  crimi- 
nals to  Australia  and  America,  thus  removing  them  to 
conditions  of  life  more  adapted  to  their  natures.  Since 
the  period  when  punishments  were  mitigated  in  Europe, 
crime  has  increased  largely  in  the  countries  where  such 
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mitigation  had  taken  place.  Thus,  in  France,  from  1828 
to  1884,  murders  have  increased  from  197  to  234  ;  infanti- 
cides, from  102  to  194 ;  blows  and  assaults  from  8,000  to 
19,000 ;  robberies  from  9,000  to  33,000  ;  and  so  on  with 
other  crimes  and  offenses.  And  yet,  from  1826  to  1884, 
the  population  had  only  increased  by  seven  millions.  In 
1885  the  volume  of  crime  was  still  augmenting.  In 
Naples,  in  1832,  homicides  of  all  kinds  (unintentional  in- 
cluded) amounted  to  669  ;  and  in  1880  (unintentional  not 
included)  to  1,061." 

"Everywhere,"  he  says,  "  v/here  the  death  penalty  has 
been  altogether  or  almost  abolished,  murder  has  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  Belgium  murders  in- 
creased in  a  frightful  manner,  whenever  the  knowledge  of 
the  abolition  of  the  scaffold  spread  among  the  masses. 
From  1865  to  1880,  murders  increased  from  31  to  120.  In 
Prussia,  where  for  many  years  there  had  been  no  execu- 
tions, murders  increased  from  242  in  1854  to  518  in  1880. 
In  Switzerland,  where  capital  punishment  was  abolished 
in  1874,  murders  increased  in  five  years  in  the  proportion 
of  75  per  cent.  The  same  effect  was  produced  in  France 
and  Italv." 


not  the  House  of  Lords  be  justified  in  throwing  out  his 
Bill  in  order  that  the  electorate  should  be  consulted  on  a 
measure  which  they  would  have  before  them  for  the  first 
time  y    Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  it  would. 


WHAT    DO  YOU    MEAN  TO  DO,  MR.  GLADSTONE? 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  is  a  bold  man,  and  being  aged  and 
experienced  withal,  and  one  who,  moreover,  is  outside  the 
enchanted  region  of  caucuses  and  whips,  he  therefore,  as 
the  Nestor  of  Irish  politics,  ventures  to  address  a  humble 
remonstrance  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  asks  him  how  much 
longer  he  means  to  keep  his  own  counsel  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  next  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  writes  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review.  So  great  is  the  audacity  engendered  by  the 
occupation  of  a  watchtower  in  Southern  France,  from 
which  a  bird's-eye  view  of  politics  can  be  obtained.  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  even  ventures  to  hint  that  the  general 
election  after  all  may  not  be  won  by  persisting  in  the 
policy  of  calling  upon  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of 
three  countries  to  open  their  mouths  and  shut  their  eyes 
and  see  what  Mr.  Gladstone  may  send  them.  No  "pig  in 
a  poke  "  for  Sir  Gavan  Duffy;  he  wants  to  know  many 
things  which  for  convenience  of  reference,  and  for  pre- 
cision, he  is  good  enough  to  divide  into  eight  different 
heads. 

The  following  are  his  inquiries  :  Will  Mr.  Gladstone  be 
good  enough  to  say,  first,  will  there  be  two  houses  or  only 
one  in  the  new  Home  Rule  Parliament  ?  Sir  Gavan  Duffy 
wants  two.  Secondly,  how  will  Mr.  Gladstone  provide 
adequate  securities  for  the  Protestant  minority  ?  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  provincial  councils,  elected  on 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  might  solve 
the  difficulty.  Thirdly,  how  many  members  are  there  to 
be  in  the  Irish  Parliament  ?  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that 
one  hundred  for  the  Commons  and  fifty  for  the  Lords 
would  be  ample.  Fourthly,  what  is  to  be  the  Irish  tribute 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ?  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that 
instead  of  paying  seven  millions,  she  ought  only  to  pay 
three  millions  and  a  half.  Fifthly,  should  all  the  Irish 
members  now  at  "Westminster  have  seats  in  the  new  Home 
Rule  Parliament  on  College  Green  ?  Sir  Gavan  Duffy 
thinks  that  this  is  monstrous  and  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Sixthly,  is  the  land  question  to  be  permanently  settled 
before  the  Irish  Parliament  comes  into  existence  ?  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  hopes  that  it  will,  but  he  might  as  well  hope 
that  the  skies  would  fall  in  order  that  he  might  catch 
larks.  Seventhly,  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  establish 
a  Catholic  University  before  Home  Rule  ?  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy  thinks  that  it  should.  Eighthly,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  tell  the  nation  what  he  is  about  to  propose,  would 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  JOHN  MURRAY. 

In  Murray'' H  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  Gladstone  pays  his 
tribute  of  respect  to  John  Murray.  Mr.  Gladstone's  arti- 
cle is  meagre  and  somewhat  disappointing.     He  says  : 

"  Murray  raised  the  tone  of  his  profession;  and  every 
man  who  does  that  is  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race. 
I  have  therefore  sought  to  mark  the  work  as  a  literary 
life  which  is  entitled  to  the  rare  and  solid  distinction  of  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  letters.  My  own  title 
so  to  mark  it  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  fact  that,  though 
two  distinguished  ladies  still  survive,  one  of  whom  pre- 
ceded me,  I  am  the  only  man  now  living  who  has  had  Mr. 
Murray,  second  of  his  race,  for  his  publisher." 

The  ladies  are  Lady  Eastlake  and  Miss  Butler.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  speaking  of  Mr.  Murray,  says  : 

"It  is  even  probable  that  by  his  individual  action  he 
either  permanently  raised,  or  at  least  accelerated  the  rise 
of  the  standard  of  literary  remuneration. 

"The  process  by  which  the  great  profession  of  letters 
has  advanced  to  its  present  position  has  been  a  slow  one. 
It  can,  in  my  belief,  only  become  wholly  satisfactory  when 
the  law  of  copyright  shall  have  been  placed  upon  such  a 
footing  as  to  allow  the  public,  its  true  patron,  earlier  and 
more  effective  access  to  the  perusal  of  new  and  high-class 
works,  than  for  the  most  part  it  at  present  enjoys.  But 
the  progress  actually  effected  has  been  immense.  His 
dealings  were  marked  throughout  by  a  treatment  of  au- 
thors so  full  of  enterprise,  of  liberality,  and  of  consider- 
ateness,  as  to  entitle  him,  not  only  to  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  individuals,  but  to  the  grateful  recollections  of 
the  class." 

There  is  also  a  review  of  Dr.  Smiles'  life  of  John  Mur- 
ray in  Blackivood. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SEDGEMOOR. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Knight  has  a  very  painfully  interesting 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  upon 
"  Sedgemoor :  the  last  battle  fought  upon  English  ground." 
He  tells  the  story  of  Monmouth's  last  stroke  for  the 
throne  with  spirit  and  with  sympathy,  maintaining  that 
Monmouth  was  perfectly  justified  in  flying  when  he  did. 
No  charge  of  cowardice  was  ever  brought  against  the 
Duke  by  his  own  followers,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  King 
James  that  the  rebel  leader  did  not  make  one  false  step. 
Here  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  famous  field  : 

"A  few  nights  after  the  battle,  two  Royalist  troopers 
seized  in  his  bed,  at  Shapwick,  a  man  who  so  far  had 
escaped  pursuit.  As  his  escort  led  him,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  by  the  road  that  leads  along  the 
Polden  Hills  to  Bridgwater,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
show  for  the  last  time  his  famous  skill  in  leaping,  for  his 
children  to  remember.  Leave  w^as  granted,  and  three 
long  leaps  were  taken.  But  at  the  end  of  them  the  fugi- 
tive had  disappeared  among  the  thickets.  Concealing 
himself  among  the  marches  till  the  reign  of  terror  was 
past,  he  rejoined  his  family  in  safety.  Four  stones,  sunk 
in  the  ground  among  the  hazel  copse  in  Locksley  Wood, 
near  the  old  Roman  road  along  the  Polden  Hills,  still 
mark  the  spot  of  the  rebel's  leap  for  life." 

There  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  of 
Monmouth's  men  killed;  most  of  them  fell  by  carbine  or 
cannon  balls;  no  traces  of  sword-cuts  were  visible  upon 
the  bones  examined. 


SOME  MAGAZINE   EDITORS 


James  Payn,  Comhill. 
Mrs.  Meade,  Atalanta. 
Rev.  Dr.  Macleod, 
Good  Words. 


T?r.,.    T^o   nr.r.^   "H  r.       ^r'  ^^  J'^'"'  Ca.s.seZZ.  A.  Kaufmaxn,   Commonweal. 

Rev.  Jos.  Cook,  D.D.,     M    H.  Spfelmaxx,        P.  W.  Bunting,  Madame  Adam,  Nouvelle  Revue. 

Our  Day.  Magazine  of  Art.      Contemporary.  Archibald  Grove,  Neio  Review. 

G.  ^ewnes,  Str<nid. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SOME   ENGLISH   REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

Instead  of  a  sketch  of  a  single  magazine  with  a  portrait  of  its  editor,  following  in  the  series  begun  with  the  sketches 
of  the  Foriun  and  the  North  American  Review  in  the  April  and  May  issues  of  the  Review  op  Reviews,  we  present  here- 
with brief  sketches  of  a  number  of  the  English  monthly  reviews  and  magazines.  The  list  of  monthlies  issued  from  the 
British  press  is  very  considerable  ;  but  the  most  influential  and  important  are  the  standard  reviews,  which  are  made 
up  of  contributed  essays  upon  political,  social,  and  general  topics.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  ConteniX)orury,  and 
Fortnightly  are  unquestionabl}''  the  most  prominent  and  influential  in  this  class,  which  also  includes  the  Westminster, 
the  National,  and  the  Neiv  Review.  Blackwood  and  Mac)nillan''s  Magazine  may  also  be  given  rank  with  this  same 
class.  These  monthlies  occupy  a  field  similar  in  a  general  way  to  that  of  the  Forxirn  and  North  American  Review  in  our 
own  country.  Of  the  illustrated  magazines  and  those  of  a  lighter  and  more  miscellaneous  character  than  the  standard 
reviews,  there  are  in  Great  Britain  even  a  larger  number  than  in  the  United  States  ;  but  our  American  magazines  are 
incomparably  superior  in  every  respect. 

The  group  of  magazine  editors  portrayed  upon  the  opposite  page  was  prepared  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Index  of  Periodicals,  a  volurae  which  is  henceforth  to  be  regularly  issued  by  the  Review  of  Reviews.  At  the 
top  is  a  life-like  picture  of  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  one  of  the  foremost  editors  of  Great  Britain,  who,  besides  conducting 
the  new  political  and  literary  weekly,  the  Speaker,  is  the  manager  of  the  group  of  monthly  publications  issued  by  the 
house  of  Cassell.  There  appear  also  the  strong  features  of  James  Payn,  the  genial  litt^'rateur  who  edits  Cornhill  ;  a 
good  likeness  of  the  present  Dr.  Macleod,  editor  of  Good  Words  ;  a  small  but  accurate  portrait  of  Mr.  Percy  William 
Bunting,  of  the  Contemporary  ;  and  interesting  profile  views  of  Mrs.  Meade  of  Atalanta,  and  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Archibald  Grove,  of  the  New  Review.  The  central  place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Spielmann  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  a  pub- 
lication which  has  more  than  a  technical  and  special  influence  upon  the  British  public.  Mr.  George  Newnes,  whose 
face  appears  immediately  below  that  of  Mr.  Spielmann,  is  the  gentleman  who  has  made  one  large  fortune  out  of  Tit-Bits, 
and  who  seems  now  likely  to  gain  another  from  his  successful  illustrated  monihly,  the  Strand  Magazine,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  with  the  opening  of  the  present  year. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Fortnightly  is  the  oldest  of  the  half-crown  miscel- 
lanies, having  been  established  in  May,  1865,  by  George 
Henry  Lewes.  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
at  the  helm.  He  launched  the  Review  and  impressed  upon 
it  certain  distinctive  characteristics,  but  its  reputation  was 
made  by  his  successor,  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  for  sixteen 
years  was  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  Morley  made  the 
Fortnightly  or  the  Fortnightly  made  Mr.  Morley.  Each, 
no  doubt,  helped  the  other.  The  ideal  of  Mr.  Lewes  was 
to  found  an  English  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  there- 
fore, like  its  original,  was  to  appear  twice  a  month.  Hence 
its  title,  the  Fortnightly — an  odd  title  for  a  review  that 
only  appears  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The  issue  of  the 
15th  remains  suspended.  As  it  has  remained  suspended 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
will  ever  be  other  than  a  fortnightly  that  comes  out 
monthly.  The  writers  whom  Mr,  Morley  gathered  round 
him  to  discuss  subjects  "  which  interest  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  readers,"  in  papers  which  were  to  "  be  pub- 
lished at  intervals  neither  too  distant  for  influence  on  pass- 
ing questions,  nor  too  brief  for  deliberation,"  included  most 
of  the  then  young  and  rising  school  of  Positivists,  eminent 
men  of  science  like  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  and  men  of  letters  like  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  Matthew  Arnold, 

While  disclaiming  "  party"  or  "  editorial  consistency," 
and  proclaiming  that  its  pages  were  open  to  all  views,  the 
Fortnightly  seldom  included  the  orthodox  among  its  con- 
tributors. The  articles  which  startled  people  and  made 
small  earthquakes  beneath  the  crust  of  conventional 
orthodoxy,  political  and  religious,  usually  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly.  It  was  here  that  Professor  Huxley  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  expulsion  of  the  spiritual  from  the  world, 
by  his  paper  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  and  that 


Professor  Tyndall  propounded  his  famous  suggestion  for 
the  establishment  of  a  prayerless  union  or  hospital  as  a  sci- 
entific method  for  testing  the  therapeutic  value  of  prayer. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  chanted  in  its  pages  the  praises  of 
the  Commune,  and  prepared  the  old  ladies  of  both  sexes 
for  the  imminent  advent  of  an  English  Terror  by  his  plea 
for  Trade  Unionism.  It  was  in  the  Foi^tnightly  also  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  introduced  to  the  world  when  he 
was  permitted  to  explain  his  proposals  for  Free  Labor, 
Free  Land,  Free  Education,  and  Free  Church.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  papers  on  the  heroes  and  saints  (Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! )  of  the  French  Revolution  appeared  here,  and 
every  mouth  in  an  editorial  survey  he  summed  up  the 
leading  features  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  Speaking 
of  his  editorship  in  the  "Valedictory,"  which  he  penned 
when  he  quitted  the  editorial  chair  in  October,  1882,  he 
said  : 

''  So  far  as  the  Review  has  been  more  specially  identified 
with  one  set  of  opinions  than  another,  it  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  dissent  from  received  theologies 
has  been  found  in  company  with  new  ideas  of  social  and 
political  reform.  „  .  .  But  it  was  far  from  being  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  line  taken  here  by  many 
writers  did  mean  that  there  was  a  new  radicalism  in  the 
air,  which  went  a  good  deal  deeper  than  fidgeting  about 
an  estimate  or  the  amount  of  the  Queen's  contribution  to 
her  own  taxes." 

He  consoled  himself  by  the  reflection  that  "whatever 
gives  freedom  and  variety  «to  thought,  and  earnestness  to 
men's  interest  in  the  world,  must  contribute  to  a  good 
end." 

When  Mr.  Morley,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  laid  down  his 
hCdon  in  1882,  Mr  T.  H.  S.  Escott  was  appointed  to  occupy 
the  conductor's  chair.  Mr.  Escott  was  a  leader-writer  on 
the  Standard,  a  man  of  smartness  and  industry,  but  un- 
encumbered with  the  philosophical  or  political  convictions 
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of  his  predecessor.  He  endeavored  at  first  to  follow  the 
great  traditions  of  his  chair,  but  he  was  unequal  to  the 
attempt.  The  "  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,"  from  being 
the  best  cJironique  in  the  language,  became  a  bald  and 
disjointed  thing,  which  after  a  while  was  mercifully  got 
rid  of.  The  only  feature  of  his  editorship  was  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Radical  Programme,"  of  which  it  was 
reported  the  maker  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  on  this 
occasion  only  concealed  his  identity.  After  a  time  Mr. 
Escott's  health  broke  down,  and  then  the  editorship  passed 
to  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  was  then  editing  the  Evenuig 
News.  As  Mr.  Escott  was  to  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  was  to  Mr.  Escott.  He  completed  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is  now  as  much  a  mere 
menagerie  of  names  as  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  only 
difference  being  that  one  Barnum  is  named  Harris,  and 
the  other  Barnum  Knowles.  Mr.  Knowles,  however,  has 
occasionally  written — if  only  to  chaff  one  of  his  contri- 
butors— and  he  has  exerted  himself  valiantly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Channel  Tunnel.  Mr.  Harris  has  up  to  the 
present  moment  not  left  the  trace  of  his  peculiar  and 
transcendent  genius  upon  any  printed  page.  His  friends 
declare  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  masterpiece  of  fiction 
which  will  add  glory  to  the  Victorian  era  ;  but  the  skep- 
tical regard  this  statement  as  one  of  the  greatest  fictions 
of  this  or  any  era.  Almost  the  only  vestige  of  the  old 
Fortnightly  which  still  remains  in  the  present  Review 
is  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  publish  in  serial  form  Mr. 
George  Meredith's  novels. 

The  Contemporary  Review. 

When  the  success  of  the  For^tnightly,  with  its  skeptical 
and  Radical  tendencies — these  offensive  to  many  readers — 
was  vioo  palpable  to  be  ignored,  the  late  Dean  Alford  be- 
thought him  of  the  advisability  of  publishing  a  monthly 
miscellany  that  would  not  bear  the  hallmark  of  destruc- 
tive criticism.  Hence,  in  January,  1866,  Mr.  Strahan 
published  the  first  number  of  the  Contemporary,  a  re- 
view which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  continues  to  hold  its 
place  in  the  arena  where  the  great  problems  of  modern 
life  and  thought  are  sure  to  receive  free  discussion  with- 
out abater  arriere 23ens<^e  of  scientific  intolerance  or  of 
anti-religious  prejudice.  The  shade  of  the  learned  and 
tolerant  Dean  of  Canterbury  still  haunts  the  editorial 
sanctum,  and  each  number  seems  to  bear  trace  of  his 
large  and  liberal  Christianity.  Dean  Alford's  editorial 
mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  very  curious  Elisha 
when  Mr.  James  Knowles  was  asked  to  conduct  the  Re- 
view in  1870,  an  architect-editor  who  bore  more  resem- 
blance to  Gehazi  than  to  his  master.  After  seven  years 
Mr.  Knowles  departed  to  establish  a  review  of  his  own 
free  from  traditions  of  any  kind,  and  Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunt- 
ing was  selected  as  his  successor.  The  field  of  half-crown 
high-class  reviews  was  then  contested  by  the  three  which 
have  succeeded  in  holding  their  own  ever  since,  without 
any  serious  rival  contesting  their  position.  Under  Mr. 
Bunting's  editorship  the  Contemi^orary  has  maintained 
its  European  reputation.  It  was  in  the  Contemjiorary 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  under  the  vom  de  pZrnne  of  "Outi- 
danos,"  published  his  famous  article  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Italy;  it  was  the  Contemporary  that  published  "The 
Bismarck  Dynasty,"  an  article  which  sent  the  Review 
through  seven  or  eight  editions;  and  it  was  the  Contem- 
j)orary  that  was  selected  in  April,  1891,  for  the  article  by 
"A  European  Statesman"  on  the  relations  of  the  Pajjacy, 
France,  and  Italy.  Among  its  foreign  contributors  are 
many  of  the  best  known  of  European  publicists.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  series  of  articles  ever  published  in 
the  Contemporary  was  that  in  which  the  leading  divines 


of  the  day  discoursed  at  length  of  "Future  Punishment." 
The  tone  of  the  ContemjJorary  is  that  of  broad,  evan- 
gelical, semi-socialistic  Liberalism.  The  late  Dr.  Hatch 
and  Principal  Fairbairn,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Webb,  probably  represent,  if  taken  together,  the 
precise  shade  of  its  religious  and  political  opinions  more 
closely  than  any  other  writers  who  could  be  named  to- 
gether. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  first  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  issued 
March,  1877,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  James  Knowles' 
secession  from  the  Contemporary,  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  editor,  in  succession  to  Dean  Alford.  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  still  edits  the  Revieiv,  has  also  acquired 
seme  reputation  as  an  architect,  having  designed  Ken- 
sington House,  the  Thatched  Club,  Aldworth,  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's Surrey  residence,  and  various  churches.  In 
common  with  its  older  rival  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  have  been  the  arena  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  of  every 
kind  by  a  numerous  phalanx  of  the  most  notable  writers 
of  the  period.  Notable  books  are  reviewed  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  March  number  of  the  present  year,  for  the 
first  time,  illustrations  appeared  in  explanation  of  an 
article  on  the  Ship  Railway.  The  Nineteenth  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  of  the  half-crown  series,  that  is 
to  say  it  is  more  than  100,000  behind  the  circulation  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  Editing  of  the  tuft-hunting 
variety  seldom  has  had  a  more  successful  exponent  than 
Mr.  Knowles.  While  other  editors  have  sought  for  articles 
he  has  sought  for  names,  and  he  has  made  a  golden  harvest 
out  of  the  quest.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  publish  any 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  articles.  Lord  Tomnoddy's 
trivial  inanities,  if  so  be  that  they  be  signed  "Tom- 
noddy," on  this  system  are  welcome,  while  the  letters  of 
"Junius"  or  "Ecce  Homo"  would  be  shown  to  the  door. 
Mr.  Knowles  has  done  good  service  to  the  state  in  collect- 
ing signatures  to  a  national  memorial  against  the  con- 
struction of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  but  that  is  almost  the 
only  matter  on  which  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  own 
convictions  on  the  affairs  of  his  time.  This  year  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  publishing  an  editorial  article 
holding  up  to  ridicule  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  article  on 
the  "  Restoration  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,"  which  he  had 
published  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Review.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  resenting  such  "Editorial  Horseplay," 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  Fortnightly.  Mr.  Knowles  has 
never  published  a  serial,  and  he  never  inserts  correspond- 
ence, but  rigidly  confines  himself  to  collecting  and  stitch- 
ing together  a  dozen  papers  signed  by  the  most  attractive 
jDamphleteers  of  the  day. 

The  Westminster. 

The  Westminster  Review,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  maga- 
zines, was  founded  1824,  and  was  under  the  editorial  control 
of  the  two  Mills  and  Sir  John  Bowriug.  Subsequently, 
Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and 
Mr.  Hickson  conducted  it.  In  1835  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
ceased  his  active  interest  in  the  Review,  and  started  and 
edited  a  quarterly,  London  Review.  Later  on,  this  review 
and  the  Foreign  Quarferlij  Review  were  absorbed  by  the 
Westminster.  In  January,  1852,  a  new  series  (quarterly) 
was  started.  Since  April,  1887,  a  monthly  series  has  been 
issued,  and  the  scope  of  the  magazine  enlarged.  The  West- 
minsto-  is  one  of  the  "  .solid  "  magazines,  and  treats  social 
and  political  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  high-class 
philosophy.    It  is  Liberal  in  politics.    The  Review  has  long 
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enjoyed  a  reputation  among  readers  of  the  "thinking" 
class.  It  is  not  orthodox,  but  it  is  sound  on  woman's 
suffrage.  Its  specialty  is  earnestness,  its  foible  that  of 
being  a  little  too  strenuous  and  serious  for  this  world  of 
shadows. 

The  National. 

The  National  Review,  founded  March,  1883,  with  the 
main  purpose  to  provide  a  channel  for  the  views  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  more  generally  on  all  subjects 
appertaining  to  national  life.  The  attempt,  although  a 
praiseworthy  one,  has  not  been  rewarded  by  a  great 
success.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  edited  it  for  a  time,  then  it 
seemed  as  if  no  one  edited  it  at  all,  so  fortuitous  appeared 
the  collection  of  articles  that  made  up  its  contents.  Of 
late  it  has  improved  in  this  respect ;  the  editor  in  charge 
now  seems  to  be  duly  supplied  with  a  daily  paper  so  that 
he  is  able  to  keep  his  review  somewhat  in  touch  with  the 
movement  of  contemporary  history.  The  National  has 
only  made  one  hit  of  late.  The  solitary  success  was  the 
publication  last  year  ,of  Lady  Paget's  articles  on  the 
"  Mattel  Remedies."  It  often  contains  good  travel  papers, 
and  the  tone  of  its  Conservatism  is  by  no  means  rancorous. 
Unlike  the  other  reviews,  it  sets  apart  part  of  its  pages 
for  the  publication  of  correspondence.  Many  well-known 
writers  contribute  to  the  National. 

The  New^  Review. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove,  of  Short  Cuts,  is  editor  of  the  Neiv 
Hevieiv.  That  is  to  say,  he  projected  it,  and  has  edited  it 
from  the  first  number  to  the  last — with  the  exception  of 
his  honeymoon  holiday,  when  the  editor's  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse.  Mr.  Grove  is  a  smart  young  editor, 
with  an  eye  to  business,  and  more  projects  in  his  head 
than  the  world  has  yet  heard  of.  He  aspired  to  be  the 
great  sixpenny  showman  of  magazinedom,  as  Mr,  Knowles 
is  the  great  half-crown  variety  ;  and  although  he  has  this 
year  abandoned  the  sixpence,  he  is  not  less  determined  to 
be  unequaled  as  the  first  ninepenny  showman  of  his  time. 
He  is  an  editor  rather  than  a  writer,  and  he  has  not  yet 
illustrated  the  N^ew  Review.  When  it  first  appeared,  in 
July,  1889,  it  achieved  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  always 
bright,  readable,  and  "  on  the  nail."  It  is  rather  late  in 
the  month  in  making  its  appearance.  It  has  published 
one  serial  in  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  co-operated  with 
Mr,  Rider  Haggard,  and  Mr.  Grove  had  the  sense  to  secure 
Olive  Schreiner's  w^onderfuUy  beautiful  parable,  "The 
Sunlight  Lay  Across  My  Bed,"  which  was  too  spiritual  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly.  The 
Continental  Comments,  with  the  exception  of  those  from 
Germany,  are  rather  too  flimsy  to  be  useful,  but  they  are 
a  well-meant  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

Blackwood, 

Blackwood,  or  "Old  Ebony,"  has  one  of  the  most 
famous  records  of  any  British  magazine.  With  a  rare 
consistency  it  has  contrived  to  appear  for  over  three- 
score years  and  ten  as  the  spirited  and  defiant  advocate 
of  all  those  who  are  at  least  five  years  behind  their  time. 
Sometimes  Blackwood  is  fifty  years  in  the  rear,  but  that 
is  a  detail  of  circumstance.  Five  or  fifty,  it  does  not 
matter  so  long  as  it  is  well  to  the  rear.  It  has  never  alto- 
gether lost  the  flavor  of  the  fine  old  crusted  Toryism  to 
which  Christopher  North  gave  literary  expression  in  his 
"Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  although  the  roystering  inso- 
lence of  the  Tory  aristocrat,  which  distinguished  its  early 
days,  is  no  longer  conspicuous  in  its  pages.  It  is  notable 
that   the    most    consistent    and    most   brilliant    of    the 


monthlies,  like  the  first  of  the  quarterlies,  is  of  Scotch 
origin.  Although  its  first  number  appeared  in  1817,  its 
natural  force  has  not  abated,  but  it  remains  to  this  day  one 
of  the  most  readable  and  vigorous  of  our  magazines.  It 
is  almost  the  only  magazine  which  has  become  a  kind  of 
personal  entity.  The  gracious  ' '  Maga  "  of  Professor  Wil- 
son has  a  character  and  an  individuality  to  which  no 
other  periodical  can  lay  claim.  Its  first  number  ap- 
peared in  April,  1817,  by  William  Blackwood,  who  edited 
it  after  the  first  six  numbers,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1834,  Its  original  staff  of  contributors  included  John 
Wilson,  Hogg,  Lockhart,  and  others,  William  Black- 
wood was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander,  and  he  in 
turn  by  his  brothers,  Robert  and  John,  the  last  of  whom 
died  in  1879.  It  was  under  his  editorship  that  George 
Eliot's  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine. Since  1879  the  magazine  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  nephew  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  this  age  of  "new  series"  in  periodical 
literature  that  the  form  of  the  magazine  has  not  varied 
since  its  commencement 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Macmillan's  Magazine  has  the  unique  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  shilling  magazine  published.  Started  in 
*N'ovember,  1859,  its  first  editor  was  Professor  David 
Masson,  who  retired  from  the  magazine  in  April,  1868. 
Since  that  date  the  editor's  name  has  not  appeared  on  the 
title-page.  The  successive  editors  have  been  :  Sir  George 
Grove,  1868  to  1883  ;  Mr.  John  Morley,  1883-1888  ;  and 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  the  present  editor.  The  compe- 
tition of  the  sixpennies  has  hit  the  shilling  magazines 
hard,  and  Macmillan\s  has  suffered  like  the  rest.  Not 
even  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Morley's  editorship  could  restore 
it  to  the  position  it  held  when  it  had  the  field  practically 
to  itself.  It  is  a  readable  and  most  respectable  periodical, 
which  publishes  several  articles,  mostly  brief,  and  often 
interesting  as  appendages  to  its  serial,  which  constitutes 
its  chief  attraction.  Monthly,  Is.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,  C, 

Cornhill    Magazine. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  was  originally  started  as  a 
shilling  monthly,  and  the  first  number,  dated  January, 
1860,  was  issued  December,  1859,  The  name  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
magazine  of  which  he  was  the  first  editor,  and  held  that 
post  until  1862,  In  the  Cornhill  his  later  novels  and  the 
famous  "Roundabout  Papers"  first  appeared.  Thack- 
eray's daughter,  Anne  Isabella  (Mrs,  Richmond  Ritchie), 
the  well-known  author  of  "  Old  Kensington,"  made  her 
literary  debut  in  the  Cornhill  with  a  story — "Little 
Scholars  in  London  Schools,"  Many  of  the  best  of  our 
novelists  and  writers  have  contributed  to  this  magazine, 
which,  under  the  experienced  editorship  of  Mr.  James 
Payn,  more  than  holds  its  own  among  a  host  of  modem 
rivals,  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Natural  History  Papers 
usually  form  a  leading  feature  of  its  contents.  The  Corn- 
hill commenced  a  new  series  in  July,  1888,  when  the  price 
was  reduced  to  sixpence. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Leisure  Hour  takes  rank  among  the  older  magazines, 
having  been  more  than  thirty-eight  years  in  existence.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  successor  of  the  Visitor, 
mentioned  by  Livingstone,  and  by  Edward,  the  naturalist, 
as  one  of  their  instructors.  In  1851,  on  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Penny  Magazine,  it  was  resolved  to  issue  a  periodi- 
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cal  which  should  unite  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge 
without  the  exclusion  of  the  religious  element.  The  new 
venture  received  the  special  approval  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  among  its  earlier  contributors  were  the 
late  Archbishop  Whateley  (two  of  whose  most  popular 
works  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine),  and  the 
late  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Started  January  1st,  1852,  the 
issue  was  first  weekly,  in  penny  numbers,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Haig  Miller,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Quin- 
ton.  The  first  of  its  tales  was  written  by  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Sargent,  and  for  a  long  period  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Gil- 
bert supplied  the  illustrations  of  the  story.  The  advent 
(in  1859)  of  Dr.  James  Macaulay,  for  some  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  and  now  a  veteran  in  full 
activity,  was  marked  by  internal  changes  and  improve- 
ments, and  to  the  impress  he  gave  the  magazine  a  large 
part  of  its  success  is  due.  With  him  Mr.  William  Stevens, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  the  acting  editor,  was  asso- 
ciated in  1862,  when  the  magazine  was  permanently 
enlarged.  The  weekly  numbers  were  abandoned  in  1881, 
and  the  Leisure  Hour  appeared  in  its  present  form. 
Other  changes  and  improvements  have  since  been  made 
to  embrace  all  subjects  of  current  interest.  Writers  of 
the  first  rank  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  among  its 
artists  some  have  attained  to  high  eminence,  notably  Mr. 
George  Du  Maurier,  the  skillful  society  delineator  ia 
Punch.  In  1889  the  commencement  of  the  volume  was 
changed  from  January  to  November.  A  good  index  to 
the  contents  of  previous  numbers  from  1852  to  1876  is 
issued.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of  the 
sixpenny  magazines. 

Good  Words. 

Good  Words,  founded  January,  1860,  was  projected  by 
its  former  publishers,  Mr.  Alex.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Isbister,  its  first  editor  being  the  well-known  chap- 
lain to  Her  Majesty,  and  author,  the  late  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod.  Dr.  Macleod  had  long  held  strong  convictions 
as  to  the  importance  of  a  periodical  sufficiently  cheap  to 
reach  the  classes,  which  should  combine  as  many  elements 
as  are  consistent  with  manly  Christian  life  with  a  type  of 
literary  excellence  at  that  time  unknown  among  what 
were  usually  called  "religious  magazines,"-  the  literary 
weakness  and  narrowness  of  which  he  lamented,  whilst 
longing  to  see  the  realization  of  Matthew  Arnold's  ideal 
of  the  presentation  of  a  wide  range  of  topics — fiction, 
science,  biography,  essays,  not  excluding  wit  and  humor 
— with  distinct  Christian  teaching.  This  idea  being 
warmly  and  successfully  taken  up,  the  support  of  wri- 
ters of  the  first  eminence  was  secured.  Among  the 
many  distinguished  writers  who  have  contributed  to  Good 
Wo7^ds  are  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  the  late  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Poet  Laure- 
ate, John  Brown,  author  of  "Rab  and  His  Friends,"  and 
the  late  editor,  who  contributed  "The  Old  Lieutenant 
and  His  Son,"  "The  Starling,"  "Wee  Navie,"  etc.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  in  1872  the  present 
editor,  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  succeeded  his  brother. 
Artists  of  the  first  rank  have  assisted  in  the  production 
of  its  well-known  illustrations,  and  include  the  names 
of  Orchardson,  Millais,  Pettie,  Walker,  and  others. 
Monthly,  6d.  Publishers  :  Isbister  &  Co.,  15  and  16  Tavis- 
tock Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

The  Atalanta. 

The  Atalanta  was  first  published  in  October,  1887,  the 
publishers  being  Messrs.  Hatchards,  of  Piccadilly.  The 
object  of  the  promoters  was  to  furnish  literature  of  a 
higher  character  for  the  special  benefit  of  girls  from  eigh- 


teen to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  From  the  first,  educa- 
tion has  been  largely  represented,  and  in  1888  Atalanta 
gave  substantial  scholarships  for  literature,  and  for  figure 
painting,  and  landscape.  During  the  first  year  the  editors 
of  the  magazine  were  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  Miss  Alicia  A. 
Leith,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Staples.  The  next  year  Miss 
Leith  retired,  and  the  other  editors  continued  to  conduct 
the  magazine  until  the  completion  of  the  third  year, 
when  Mrs.  Meade  became  sole  editor.  In  August,  1890, 
Atalanta  became  the  property  of  Messrs.  Trischler.  The 
magazine  is  popular  among  cultured  girls.  Its  Reading 
Union,  which  aims  at  the  encouragement  of  a  systematic 
habit  of  recreative  reading  in  English  literature,  con- 
stitutes a  unique  feature,  and  now  numbers  some  hun- 
dreds of  members.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  world  contribute  to  the  maga- 
zine. Monthly,  6d.  Publishers:  Trischler  &  Co.,  18  New 
Bridge  Street,  E.  C. 

Magazine  of  Art. 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  was  founded  1878  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  and  placed  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Trendall.  Originally  published  monthly  at  seveupence, 
it  was  rather  a  record  of  artistic  events  than  a  critical 
journal.  After  passing  through  the  bauds  of  Professor 
Eric  Robertson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  became  editor  in  1881, 
when  the  magazine,  now  enlarged  and  its  price  increased 
to  a  shilling,  assumed  a  position  of  authority,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  commanding,  what  it  has  since  retained,  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  art  paper  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Edwin  Bale,  R.  I.,  at  this  period  of  the  magazine's  history, 
took  over  for  good  tne  art-editorship  and  gave  it  its 
artistic  cachet,  raising  the  wood-engraving  on  its  pages  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  improving  the  technique 
of  its  printing.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henley  for  a 
short  period  Mr.  Sidney  Galpin  became  editor,  and 
finally,  in  1887,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  present  editor, 
succeeded  to  that  post.  The  Magazine  of  Art,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  printed  and  engraved  journals  in  England, 
aims  at  popularizing  art  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  its  pictures  and  the  interest  of  its  articles.  It 
also  seeks  to  sustain  the  art  of  fine  wood-engraving,  to 
illustrate  the  art  of  all  schools,  to  be  "topical"  and  enter- 
taining, and  to  introduce  into  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  institutions  salutary  reforms.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  magazine  includes  the  names  of  most  artists 
and  writers  of  repute.  It  also  circulates  largely  in 
America  and  Australia. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

CasselVs  Family  Magazine  is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
CasselVs  Family  Paper,  which  was  started  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Cassell  in  1853  as  a  weekly.  After  many  years 
of  popularity,  in  the  course  of  which  the  circulation  rose 
to  a  weekly  issue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  literary 
standard  and  general  tone  of  the  magazine  were  improved, 
to  appeal  to  a  more  educated  circle  of  readers,  and  in 
1867  a  new  series  was  issued,  weekly  and  monthly,  en- 
titled CasselVs  Magazine.  Owing  to  the  greater  accept- 
ance of  the  monthly  the  weekly  was  dropped  in  favor  of 
the  present  form.  The  first  editor  of  CasselVs  Magazine 
was  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  and  among  succeeding  editors  were 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lovell,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  In  December,  1874,  a  new  series 
was  started  with  the  object  of  apiDealiug  to  the  "O'liole  of 
the  family  circle,  and  the  magazine  was  re-named  Cas- 
selVs Family  Magazine.  The  editor  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Revieio  for  May  Mr.  Meredith  con- 
cludes his  story,  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors."  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  writes  a  brief  tale  entitled  "  The  Midnight  Bap- 
tism :  A  Study  in  Christianity."  Mr.  Crawford's  paper 
on  "The  Ibsen  Question"  is  noted  elsewhere.  The  first 
place  in  the  Revieiv  is  devoted  to  a  somewhat  belated 
article  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  the  "Journal  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott."  Lady  Dilke  and  Florence  Routledge  write  on 
"Trade  Unionism  among  Women,"  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore  contributes  a  sketch  entitled  "A  Chemist  in 
the  Suburbs." 

THE  TRANSATLANTIC  CATTLE  TRADE. 

Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  the  quondam  cattle  king  of  Wyo- 
ming, delivers  his  soul  of  a  vigorous  diatribe  against  the 
ill-advised  legislation  which,  from  an  exaggerated  alarm 
lest  disease  should  be  imported  from  the  United  States, 
deprives  the  British  farmer  of  his  natural  supply  of  store 
cattle  and  breeding  stock.  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  has  his 
heart  in  this  business  almost  as  much  as  in  bi-metallism, 
and  he  has  his  facts  and  his  statistics  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
No  one  who  has  read  his  article  can  doubt  but  that  he  has 
made  out  his  case.  The  restriction  of  the  import  of  live 
stock  from  the  United  States  cripples  the  trade  and  drives 
a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  English  farmer,  but  it  oper- 
ates indirectly  in  favor  of  the  Canadians.  From  Canada 
store  cattle  can  be  brought  in  free  from  the  restriction 
which  compels  all  American  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  port  of  landing.  As  to  cruelty,  he  points  out  that 
the  effect  of  the  restriction  is  to  confine  American  trans- 
atlantic trade  almost  entirely  to  the  fattened  animals, 
which  suffer  the  most  in  the  transit.  He  maintains  also 
that  even  in  their  case  they  do  not  lose  weight  in  the 
voyage,  and  therefore  cannot  really  suffer  so  much  as  Mr. 
Lorring  imagines. 

THE   CENSORSHIP  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  indefatigable  group  of  writers  who  use  the  yiom  de 
plume  of  "  E.  B.  Lanin,"  have  fair  game  for  their  ven- 
omed  pens  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  censor.  Of  all  the 
institutions  which  are  opposed  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  of  a  nation,  nothing  approaches  the  censorship  for 
sheer  downright  stupidity.  The  censor  is  a  sentinel 
planted  by  the  sluggish  animalism  of  the  half-developed 
human,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  to  arrest 
the  evolution  of  thought  in  the  Russian  brain.  Lanin's 
paper  is  full  of  the  usual  anecdotes.  A  recent  historian 
having  written  on  the  "  Life  and  Time  of  Catherine,  the 
Messalina  of  the  North,"  succeeded  in  passing  the  ordeal 
of  the  censorship  only  to  discover  that  the  Emperor  was 
less  liberal  than  his  own  censor,  for 

"The  Emperor  having  since  read  a  portion  of  it,  has 
severely  reprimanded  the  minister  for  allowing  '  my  im- 
perial ancestors  to  be  lampooned.'  " 

The  censors  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  literature  of 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Tchinovniks  and 
the  Russian  Church,  are  often  ill-qualified  for  their  posts. 

"  In  Russian  society,  bereft  as  it  is  of  public  opinion  and 
of  public  conscience,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  healthy 
l^ublic  opinion,  censors  are  to  some  extent,  pariahs,  or,  at 
least  men  of  an  inferior  caste." 

Such  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  that 

"Censor  Akhimoff,  mindful  of  his  duty,  refused  to 
sanction  the  publication  of  an  arithmetic,  in  which  the 
rows  of  figures  of  two  problems  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  series  of  two  suggestive  dots,  behind 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  not  divine  what  diabolical 
ideas  might  be  lurking." 


One  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  following  saying 
was  uttered  seriously : 

"  'It  is  my  desire,'  exclaimed  the  minister  who  at  one 
time  was  Chief  of  the  Censure,  '  that  Russian  literature 
should  wholly  cease  to  exist.  Then,  at  least,  we  shall  have 
obtained  a  definite  result,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  unbroken  slumber.'  " 

ENGLISH   INVESTORS  IN  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  concludes  his  paper  on 
"Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails."  The  Duke  evi- 
dently believes  that  the  Southern  States  are  going  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  America.  He 
says  : 

"  Instead  of  crossing  the  seas  to  Liverpool,  an  immense 
cotton-spinning  industry  will  grow  up  in  Tennessee.  As 
against  the  Pennsylvania  iron  industry,  Virginia  will  be 
able  to  produce  iron  and  steel  at  an  advantage  for 
Southern  railway  consumption  of  over  twelve  dollars  a 
ton,  so  that  for  these  markets  the  North  will  not  have  a 
chance." 

He  concludes  his  paper  by  the  suggestion  that  English 
capitalists  would  do  well  to  concentrate  their  invest- 
ments in  American  railways  by  the  operation  of  some 
large  American  railway  corporation.  Such  corporation, 
he  thinks,  might  be  established  in  a  district  which  he  thus 
defines  : 

"  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  Sioux  City,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Bir- 
mingham, Savannah,  Charlestown,  and  if  we  were  to 
add  on  that  shuttlecock  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
the  M.  K.  T. — the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas — we  should 
increase  the  system  by  Kansas  City,  G-alveston,  and  St. 
Louis.  Suppose  we  add  to  this  a  control  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  we  have  a  great  Southern  system  of  rail- 
ways, with  entrance  to  New  York,  all  allied  to  one 
another,  that  would  overlay  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gould's 
systems,  and  with  development  and  careful  control  might 
be  developed  into  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant railway  systems  of  America." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Keltic  discusses  South  African  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  knows  his  facts  fairly  well,  and 
therefore  has  very  great  faith  in  Mr.  Rhodes.  Madame 
Darmesteter  continues  her  account  of  "Private  Life  in 
France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  and  Lord  Sandford 
explains  his  particular  scheme  for  settling  the  educational 
difficulty.  What  he  proposes  is  to  give  the  control  of 
education  to  the  County  Council,  which  will  support 
elementary  schools  out  of  the  rates.  Mr.  George  Curzon, 
M.  P.,  suggests  as  a  possible  means  of  compromising  the 
dispute  between  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Mr.  Knowles 
that  the  Marbles  proper  should  remain  where  they  are, 
but  that  the  Caryatides  and  the  panels  should  be  given 
back  to  Greece  in  order  to  be  replaced  in-  situ,  while  in 
exchange  the  missing  portions  of  the  pan-Athen«ic  pro- 
cession should  be  sent  by  Greece  to  the  British  Museum. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  this  month  is  vigorous  and  well  up 
to  date  in  all  its  articles.  Elsewhere  are  noticed  Sir  James 
Kitson's  article  on  the  "  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of 
America,"  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  "  Democracy  and  Diamonds," 
Mr.  Francis  Knight's  article  on  "Sedgemoor,"  and  Mr. 
Gavan  Duffy's  "Humble  Remonstrance  of  an  Irish  Na- 
tionalist." There  is  only  one  article  that  is  disappointing 
in  this  number,  and  that  is  the  few  pages  on  "Italian 
Secret  Societies,"  which  is  hardly  long  enough  for  a  review 
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article.  The  only  paper  which  is  caviare  to  the  general 
public  is  Prof.  Sunday's  review  of  Dr.  Hatch's  "  Greek  In- 
fluence on  Christianity." 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS. 

Considering  that  Parliament  has  been  engaged  all  last 
month  in  an  attempt  to  create,  with  a  high  hand,  a  system 
of  peasant  propi'ietorship  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  Henry  Wolff's 
carefully  and  brightly  written  paper  on  "A  Practical 
Justification  of  Peasant  Properties,"  based  upon  his  own 
observation  and  study  of  peasant  proprietors  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  elsewhere.  Peasant  proprietorship  may  have 
been  a  failure  elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  a  wonderful  sucr 
cess  in  Germany,  where  it  is  a  fixed  point  in  the  German 
official  ideal  of  agriculture  that  the  medium  properties 
form  the  main  pillar  of  national  prosperity.  The  English 
state  of  things  is  regarded  as  a  ruinous  evil  which  govern- 
ments are  with  one  consent  bidden  to  beware  of  as  perdi- 
tion. He  sums  up  the  benefits  resulting  from  small 
properties  as  follows: 

"  The  benefits  resulting  from  small  properties  maybe 
summed  up  thus  :  Larger  production  ;  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  substantial  appreciation  of  land  ;  an  industrious 
peasantry,  comparatively  thriving,  certainly  raising  itself 
continually  in  the  social  and  material  scale,  averse  to  po- 
litical agitation ;  a  steadier  and  larger  supply  of  labor  ; 
large  families ;  a  material  increase  of  home  trade  ;  a 
sensible  drawing  together  of  classes  ;  and  a  positively 
astonishing  power  of  self-support  in  times  of  depression." 

THE   NEED   OF   RUSSIA   IN  ARMENIA. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  who  is  better  known  as  Miss  Bird,  has 
been  touring  all  over  Western  Asia,  and  has  come  home 
full  of  holy  zeal  against  the  Kurds,  the  bandits,  free- 
booters, and  highland  cattle-stealers  who  harry  the  un- 
fortunate Armenians.  She  has  written  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd,"  which  is  dismal 
enough  reading.  The  Armenians,  she  says,  do  not  ex- 
press the  slightest  wish  for  political  or  administrative  re- 
form or  for  independence ;  all  that  they  ask  is  that 
they  should  not  be  harried  to  death  by  the  Kurds.  To 
them  the  world  outside  Turkey  consists  of  two  countries : 
England,  to  which  they  look  with  fast  dwindling  hope, 
and  Russia,  to  which  they  are  turning  vaguely  with  an 
expectation  of  deliverance.  They  will  have  to  turn 
to  Russia  otherwise  than  vaguely  if  they  really  want 
to  be  delivered,  and  the  only  practical  good  of  such 
articles  as  Mrs.  Bishop's  is  that  they  increase  to  some 
slight  extent  the  growing  sentiment  of  Western  Europe 
that  we  are  wicked  dogs  in  the  manger  in  refusing  to 
give  Russia  the  mandate  which  alone  will  rid  Armenia  of 
the  shadow  of  the  Kurd. 

THE    COMING   FACTORY  ACT. 

Miss  Clementina  Black  has  a  solid  little  article  in  which 
she  compares  the  four  factory  bills  before  Parliament 
and  a  new  measure  which  has  recently  been  before  the 
legislature  of  New  York.  Miss  Black  wants  more  in- 
spectors— more  women  inspectors  especially — and  the 
adoption  of  greater  publicity  as  a  punishment  for  recal- 
citrant employers.  For  every  second  offense  she  would 
compel  tlie  owner  of  a  factory  to  placard  the  walls  of  his 
place  with  an  announcement  of  his  wrong-doing  and  the 
penalty  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  Sh(i  is  in  favor 
of  raising  the  age  to  twelve,  and  demurs  in  a  half-hearted 
sort  of  way  to  the  prohibition  placed  upon  female  labor 
within  four  weeks  of  child-birth. 

WIT   IN  THE   PULPIT. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  a  very  gossipy, .  pleasant,  anecdotal 
article  ujDon  wit  in  the  pulpit,  in  which  he  maintains  that 


nothing  can  take  the  place  of  sermons.  Preaching  is  im 
mortal;  if  it  cou.d  hr..e  been  killed  it  would  have  been 
killed  by  the  thousands  of  imbecile  sermons  preached 
every  Sunday  throughout  Christendom.  Poor  famished 
souls  fall  ravenously  even  upon  the  moldy  hay  of  dogma 
and  the  bran  mash  of  verbiage  continually  meted  out  to 
them  in  chapels.  Never  was  there  a  greater  appetite  for 
pulpit  teaching  than  there  is  to-day.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Haweis  launches  out  upon  a  dozen  pages  of  sparkling  an- 
ecdotes, although  a  good  many  of  them  are  somewhat  of 
the  kind  Americans  would  call  the  chestnut  sort,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  sturdy  preaching  of  facts  and  figures 
with  entire  unconventionality  and  simple  force  requires 
no  apology  or  justification.  The  article  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  Paxton  Hood's  book  on  "Lamps, 
Pitchers,  and  Trumpets."  If  Mr.  Haweis  has  not  seen 
that  book  he  will  find  it  very  useful  when  he  follows  up 
this  article  by  another  in  the  same  line. 

A   UNITED   ENGLISH-SPEAKING   CHURCH. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes  ventures  to  hope  that  when  dises- 
tablishment comes  all  the  Christian  churches  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  with  the  exception,  we  suppose,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  will  unite.  The  great  united  Anglo- 
American  Church  is  based  on  life-long  association  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  a  common  faith  on  the 
common  footing  of  the  equal  responsibilities  of  all  its 
members  to  an  unseen  King.  A  system  of  free  churches, 
call  it  democracy  or  call  it  self-government,  should  now 
aspire  to  a  visible  world-wide  unity.  The  future  is  with 
Catholicism.  He  thinks  that  the  experience  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  which  are  this  month  invited  to  name 
committees  with  a  view  to  prepare  a  short  creed  as  com- 
mon to  all,  shows  that  a  union  of  the  free  churches 
throughout  the  world  is  practical  at  an  early  date,  and 
that  such  a  union,  instead  of  impairing  their  freedom, 
may  be  a  means  rather  of  advancing  or  establishing  it. 

THE   LATE   ELECTION  IN   CANADA. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  explains  his  view  of  the  general 
election  in  which  he  took  such  a  leading  part.  He  does 
his  best  to  look  pleased,  and  even  works  himself  up  to  the 
point  of  declaring  that  the  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

"The  Government  were  sustained  by  a  larger  majorit}^ 
than  at  the  previous  general  election,  although  they  had 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  local  governments  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Manitoba,  to  contend  against.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way Company  did  its  utmost  to  support  a  party  united 
with  Messrs.  Farren  and  Wiman,  who  had  pointed  out  to 
the  L^nited  States  how  to  punish  them  and  reduce  them 
to  bankruptcy." 

As  the  result  of  it  all,  he  tells  us  : 

"The  country  is  now  awake  to  the  danger  it  has 
escaj^ed,  and  commercial  union  with  the  United  States, 
involving  discrimination  against  Great  Britain,  is  dead." 


THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  is  a  good  number, 
with  no  articles  specially  deserving  lengthy  notice,  but 
with  several  of  high  average  excellence.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  the  worst,  while  the  last  place  but  one  is  given 
to  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  number. 

MRS.    LYNN  LINTON   ON  MRS.    JACKSON'S   CASE. 

Because  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  have  decided  that  a  husband  has  no  right  to  seize 
his  wife  in  the  open  street  if  she  refuse  to  live  with  him, 
and  to  confine  her  a  prisoner  in  his  house  against  her  will, 
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Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  tells  us,  with  the  customary  exaggera- 
tion which  she  employs  in  order  to  illustrate  the  contro- 
versial vices  which  she  imputes  to  hsr  own  sex,  that 
marriage,  as  it  had  hitherto  existed  in  England,  was  sud- 
denly abolished  one  fine  morning  last  month.  Though 
much  is  always  to  be  forgiven  to  the  author  of  '  Joshua 
Davidson,"  at  the  same  time  the  most  patient  I'eader 
cannot  help  wishing  that  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  would  for- 
bear making  such  heavy  and  continual  drafts  upon  the 
original  deposit  which  stands  to  her  credit  for  all  time. 
The  only  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  article  is  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  thinks  the  Clitheroe  decision  will  bring 
about  a  thorough  overhauling  and  revision  of  the  mar- 
riage laws.  If  so,  the  subject  will  have  to  be  discussed 
much  more  reasonably  than  in  the  article  "A  Judicial 
Shock  to  Marriage." 

ITALY  AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Mrs.  Jessie  White  Mario  has  an  interesting  and,  on  the 
whole,  optimistic  article  on  the  causes  of  dispute  which 
ruffled  for  a  moment  the  relations  between  Itah^  and  the 
United  States.  Her  account  of  the  Camorra  and  similar 
societies  is  interesting  and  full  of  actuality.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  she  says,  there  are  800,000  Italian-speaking 
sojourners  in  the  United  States.  Italian  emigration  for- 
merly went  to  South  America,  but  so  many  died  of  black 
and  yellow  fever  in  Brazil  that  the  United  States  became 
more  and  more  poi3ular.  Mrs.  Mario,  who  is  intently 
anti-papal,  maintains  that  Italy  would  do  very  well  if  it 
were  not  for  her  priests.     She  says  : 

''Italy  has  done  more  for  the  'redemption  of  the 
masses '  than  anyone  is  aware  of.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
classes  which  in  England  and  America  do  their  best  in 
that  direction,  the  clergy  and  the  religious  classes  of  all 
denominations,  in  Italy  do  nothing  for  the  people  save  to 
mulct  them  of  money  for  masses  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  for  the  '  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,'  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  illegal  associations." 

She  ridicules  the  idea  that^there  could  ever  be  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States.  In  that,  no  doubt, 
she  is  right. 

HOW    TO   REVIVE   DROWNED   MEN. 

Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Elsdale,  in  an  interesting  article  on 
"Resuscitation  by  Oxygen,"  puts  in  a  very  strong  plea 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  in  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  every  police  station,  and  indeed  in 
every  doctor's  surgery,  of  a  store  of  compressed  oxygen, 
by  which  he  maintains  those  who  are  to  all  appearances 
dead  from  drowning  or  asphyxia  can  be  revived.  He 
had  an  experience  of  a  very  remarkable  case  of  a  man 
who  was  apparently  suffocated  by  the  escape  of  coal  gas 
from  a  half-empty  balloon.  His  complexion  was  of  a 
ghastly  purple,  all  attempts  at  artificial  resuscitation  had 
failed,  no  action  of  the  heart  could  be  felt,  and  no  breath- 
ing was  perceptible,  yet  on  forcing  some  oxygen  used  for 
the  oxy-hydrogen  light  into  his  lungs,  the  man  revived  in 
ten  seconds,  and  in  half  an  hour  walked  back  to  barracks, 
stoutly  refusing  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Next  morning  he 
was  perfectly  well,  whereas  the  medical  officer  did  not 
venture  to  hope  that  he  could  possibly  recover  until  after 
a  few  weeks  in  the  hospital.  Lieut. -Col.  Elsdale  explains 
the  precautions  necessary  to  enable  compressed  oxygen 
to  be  carried  anywhere  and  used  for  a  lifetime  without 
any  risk. 

ROBERT  ELSMERE  ON  MIRACLES. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  her  account  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
•' Philomythus,"  predicts  the  coming  of  a  time  when  it 
will  be  a  mark  of  irreligion  to  believe  in  miracles. 


"When  the  revolt  against  miracle  has  passed  more  fully 
than  at  present  from  the  intellectual  to  the  religious  stage; 
when  it  is  felt  to  rest  upon  a  new  conception  of  God,  the 
world  and  life,  a  new  faith,  held  not  less  tenaciously,  and 
with  a  no  less  passionate  humility  than  the  old  ;  when  a 
visibly  large  number  of  persons,  living  the  practical  life 
of  faith,  and  claiming  the  Christian  name,  have  come  to 
feel  for  themselves  and  to  teach  their  children  to  feel  that 
belief  in  miraculous  births  or  possessed  swine  or  bodily 
resurrection  is,  in  its  essence,  a  relif/ioii.s  offense  ;  then  the 
decay  of  miraculous  belief  will  have  entered  upon  a  new 
and  much  more  rapid  stage  than  that  we  see  it  in  at 
present.  Of  that  time,  indeed,  there  are  signs  all  about 
us." 

THE   WARFARE   OF   THE   FUTURE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Review  is 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes'  paradoxical  paper,  in  which  he 
maintains — and  proves  it,  too — that  tvar  becomes  slow, 
ineffective,  and  inconclusive  in  proportion  as  the  firing 
becomes  more  rapid,  effective,  and  decisive.  He  says  that 
the  improved  weapons  of  to-day  give  an  enormous  advan- 
tage to  the  defense — modern  fortifications,  manned  by 
men  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  would  be  practically  in- 
vulnerable ;  and  that  magazine  and  machine  guns  sound 
the  knell  of  the  possible  employment  of  cavalry  in  battle. 
He  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  an  attempt  to  storm 
a  small  earth-bank,  behind  which  the  defenders  lie  in 
readiness  to  repel  attack.  The  assailants,  he  calculates, 
will  push  on  until  they  get  within  150  yards  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  when  they  will  empty  their  reserves  of  bullets,  and 
then  rush  rapidly  to  the  charge.  Here  is  Mr.  Forbes'  de- 
scription of  what  will  happen  : 

"  It  is  no  mere  storm  of  missiles  which  meets  fair  in  the 
face  those  charging  heroes;  no,  it  is  a  moving  wall  of 
metal  against  which  they  run  to  their  ruin.  For  the  in- 
fantry of  the  defense  are  emptying  their  magazines  no^v 
at  point-blank  range.  Emjjtied  magazine  yields  to  full 
one;  the  Maxims  are  pumping,  not  bullets,  but  veritable 
chains  of  lead,  with  calm,  devilish  swiftness.  The  quick- 
firing  guns  are  spouting,  radiating  torrents  of  case.  The 
attackers  are  mown  down  as  corn  falls,  not  before  the 
sickle,  but  the  scythe.  Not  a  man  has  reached,  nor  can 
reach,  the  little  earth-bank  behind  which  the  defenders 
keep  their  ground.  The  attack  has  failed,  and  failed 
from  no  lack  of  valor,  of  methodized  effort,  of  puhctilious 
compliance  with  every  instruction;  but  simply  because 
the  defense — the  defense  of  the  future  in  warfare — has 
been  too  strong  foi*  the  attack." 

IS  IT  ARISTOTLE'S   TOMB  ? 

Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  has  dug  up  a  tomb  in  Eretria 
which  he  thinks  may  possibly  be  that  of  the  philosopher 
Aristotle.  He  found  at  the  depth  of  two  meters  a  large 
stone  sarcophagus,  which  contained  no  fewer  than  seven 
gold  diadems,  with  two  styluses  and  a  terra-cotta  statu- 
ette, which  bore,  he  thinks,  a  resemblance  to  the  statue  of 
Aristotle.  This  grave  was  labeled  Aristotle.  Now,  Aris- 
totle, according  to  the  history  of  Greece,  died  at  Chalkis, 
near  to  Eretria,  323  years  before  Christ.  Of  course  Aris- 
totle must  have  been  buried  somewhere,  and  although 
there  are  plenty  of  Aristotles — Dr.  Waldstein  himself 
having  come  upon  no  fewer  than  eighteen  in  his  excava- 
tiot&s — he  naturally  hopes  that  he  has  come  upon  the  gen- 
uine grave  of  the  great  philosopher.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  demonstration  does  not  go  beyond  the  fact  ttiat 
it  was  the  grave  of  some  person  named  Aristotle,  who 
was  a  great  writer  and  a  great  and  distinguished  man ; 
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otherwise  he  would  not  have  had  the  seven  diadems  and 
two  stykises  buried  with  him.  Beyond  that,  however, 
the  evidence  does  not  go. 

THE  YOUNG-OLD  EAST  AND  OLD-YOUNG  WEST. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  publishes  the  inaugural  address 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Asiatic  Society  under  the 
title  of  the  "Enormous  Antiquity  of  the  East."  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  that  the  East  is  not  so 
very  old  after  all,  and  that  to  understand  the  West  you 
have  to  trace  it  back  quite  as  far  as  the  so-called  ancient 
nations  of  Asia.  After  pointing  out  that  the  age  of  the 
so-called  ancient  nations  is  probably  exaggerated,  he 
maintains  that  we  are  the  ancients  of  the  world  ;  the 
distant  childhood  of  the  human  race  has  come  to  us  to  be 
like  our  own  childhood  ;  that  which  was  old  has  become 
young,  and  that  which  was  young  has  become  old.  This 
he  illustrates  from  philology,  and  this  leads  him  to  his 
dearly-beloved  Sanscrit,  which,  although  it  ceased  to  be 
spoken  as  a  language  in  the  third  century  b.  c,  is  never- 
theless like  a  dear  aunt  to  us,  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
mother  who  is  no  more  : 

"Our  modern  languages  stand  now  before  us  as  the 
most  ancient  languages  of  the  world — gray,  bald, 
shriveled,  and  wizened  ;  while  the  more  ancient  a  lan- 
guage, the  fresher  its  features,  the  more  vigorous  its 
muscles,  the  more  expressive  its  countenance.  Our  oivn 
wards  are  old  :  our  own  philosophy  is  old  ;  our  own 
religion  is  old  ;   our  oivn  social  institutions  are  old." 

MR.    PLIMSOLL'S  new   CRUSADE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Trusts:  an 
Alarm,"  maintains  that  unless  we  take  care,  trusts  will 
undo  all  the  beneficent  results  of  the  fiscal  legislation  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  He  describes  the  growth  of  trusts  in 
the  United  States,  and  calls  aloud  for  a  royal  commission 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  with  a  view  to  instant 
action.     He  concludes  his  paper  as  follows  : 

"  I  entreat  the  instant  and  earnest  attention  of  econo- 
mists and  legislators  to  a  calamity  which  is  at  once  fear- 
ful, menacing,  and  imminent,  or  we  shall  find  too  late 
that,  whereas  our  fiscal  legislation  has  well  nigh  cast  out 
the  one  devil  of  imperial  taxation  from  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  we  have  by  want  of  watchfulness  and  -care  allowed 
seven  other  devils,  each  worse  than  the  first,  to  enter  in 
and  take  possession." 


THE  NEW   REVIEW, 

The  New  Review  for  May  is  popular  and  up  to  date. 
Its  best  article  is  Mr.  Bryce's  thoughtful  and  well-in- 
formed summing  up  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  lynching  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  else- 
where reviewed. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  gives  what  may  be  called  the  opti- 
mist official  view  of  the  Manipur  disaster.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  insists  on  making  a  railway  through  Manipur  at 
once,  as  the  state  must  not  only  be  under  the  i"ule  of  the 
army,  but  under  the  hand  of  British  authority.  There  is 
never  a  trouble  anywhere  but  his  thought  is  to  buil^  a 
railway  through  the  heart  of  the  country  in  which  the 
trouble  occurs. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  continues  the  autobiographical  remi- 
niscences which  she  calls  "Stray  Memories."    She  brings 


her  narrative  down  to  the  time  when  she  met  Mr.  Irving 
and  acted  with  him  for  the  first  time.  If  one  might  ven- 
ture to  breathe  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Grove,  it  would  be  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  giving  a  little  longer  install- 
ments of  Miss  Terry's  "memories."  It  will  not  do  to  edit 
the  New  Review  on  the  same  line  as  Short  Cuts. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  gives  us  the  second  paper  of  his 
series  on  "  Exercise  and  Training."  Riding,  he  says,  is  an 
excellent  "pemmican,"  or  concentrated  essence  of  exer- 
cise, but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  old  men,  who 
should  stick  to  the  constitutional.  The  golden  rule  for 
exercise  is  to  use  it  so  that  the  stream  of  life  shall  flow 
swift  and  clear,  never  stagnating  or  dashing  itself  to 
pieces  in  mere  foam  and  fury. 

Lady  Cork  delivers  herself  of  a  melancholy  grumble 
against  society  journalism. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  gives  us  a  vision  of  Reformed  Lon- 
don which  is  somewhat  less  disappointing  than  the  two 
previous  articles  of  the  series  of  "  A  Model  City."  He 
suggests  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  round  London, 
which  will  follow  Euston  Road  from  Paddington  to  the 
city.  It  can  be  laid  out,  he  thinks,  for  four  miles  without 
any  cost  to  the  ratepayers  for  purchase  of  property,  and 
the  county  council  should  at  once  apply  for  Parliamentary 
powers  to  take  the  ground-landlords'  interest  along  the 
proposed  lines. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  write  about  the  "  Science  of  Criticism." 

The  other  good  paper  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  W.  Holman 
Hunt's  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  "  Ideals 
of  Art."  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  refuses  to  bow  before  French 
art.  Every  great  art,  he  says,  so  far  has  been  strictly 
national,  and  he  protests  strongly  against  Caesarism  in 
thought  and  invention,  whether  by  French  art  or  by  any 
other. 


THE    MONIST. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Monist  contains  no  fewer  than  three 
articles  by  Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso.  The  most  interesting 
is  his  third  paper  on  "  Illustrative  Studies  in  Criminal 
Anthropology,"  the  point  of  which  is  that  true  revolu- 
tionists are  almost  always  geniuses  or  saints,  and  have 
a  marvelously  harmonious  physiognomy.  They  have, 
usually,  a  very  large  forehead,  a  very  bushy  beard,  and 
very  large  and  soft  eyes.  His  study  of  the  physiognomy 
of  the  Anarchists  of  Chicago  and  of  Italy  leads  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  among  the  Anarchists  there  are  no  true 
criminals.  He  would  never  execute  a  political  criminal, 
and  he  would  decide  who  were  political  criminals  by  study- 
ing their  phj'siognomy.  The  Russian  Nihilists,  he  thinks, 
represent  both  physically,  and  in  their  physiognomy,  the 
early  Christian  martyrs.  He  argues  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  execution  of  born  criminals,  but  he  would  never  exe- 
cute political  revolutionists. 

Another  paper  of  Professor  Lombroso's  is  a  long  demon- 
stration of  the  intense  dislike  of  mankind  to  any  change 
of  any  kind.  It  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  law  of 
inertia  in  human  affairs.  Joseph  Le  Conte  tries  to  grade 
"the  factors  of  evolution"  in  the  order  of  their  introduc- 
tion. Mr.  R.  Meade  Bache  has  a  disappointing  pajDer  on 
the  question  of  the  "Duality  of  the  Mind,"  his  theory 
being  that  the  dual  consciousness  is  not  really  dual,  but 
when  there  are  apparently  two  simultaneous  mental  pro- 
cesses going  on,  they  are  not  really  simultaneous,  but 
resemble  the  system  known  as  synchronous  multiple  tele- 
graphy. 
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THE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

The  most  valuable  article  in  the  Quarterly,  that  on 
''  Neo- Paganism,"  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  number, 
however,  is  a  good  one,  and  there  are  two  or  three  papers 
above  the  average. 

IBSEN  AND   THE   MODERN  SPIRIT. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Ibsen's  Social  Dramas" 
discusses  the  cause  of  Ibsen's  popularity.  Ibsen,  he  says, 
like  Browning,  Tolstoi,  and  Zola,  is  a  representative  of 
the  modern  spirit  in  some  at  least  of  the  following  cha- 
racteristics : 

"  Naturalism  naked  and  unashamed,  a  vigorous  though 
crude  unconventionality  both  of  phrase  and  literary  work- 
manship, and  a  profound  belief  in  the  necessity  of  demo- 
cracy, the  triumph  of  science,  and  the  emancipation  of 
woman." 

To  these  he  adds  an  equally  characteristic  note  of 
modernity,  a  skepticism  of  the  very  ideas  he  is  propagat- 
ing ;  while  he  would  free  the  woman,  he  shows  how  un- 
lovely the  unshackled  woman  can  become.  There  is 
freshness  and  piquancy  in  the  way  in  which  he  discusses 
his  ideas.  "Ghosts"  is  too  frankly  horrible,  too  barbar- 
ously crude.  Hedda  Gabler  is  another  of  those  curious 
enormities  where  naturalism  has  become  brutal  : 

"  The  only  persons  who  have  a  right  to  object  to  this 
ruthless  and  uncompromising  analysis  are  the  very  women 
who  have  hitherto  taken  Ibsen  under  their  wing.  They 
may  weep  tears  of  joy  over  Nora  Helmer  as  the  one  right- 
eous soul  that  rCj-^snts  out  of  ninety-nine  unilluminated 
sinners,  but  it  may  prove  a  hard  task  for  them  to  take  to 
their  bosom  so  monstrous  a  specimen  of  unfettered  woman- 
hood as  Ibsen  has  chosen  to  paint  in  Hedda  Gabler." 

DID   ARISTOTLE   WRITE   THE   NEW   PAPYRUS? 

"No,"  says  the  Quarterly  reviewer  in  an  article  in 
which  with  great  display  of  erudition  he  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  the  treatise  is  in  parts,  at  least,  of  an  age  con- 
siderably later  than  the  Aristotelian  epoch,  that  post- 
classical  usages  are  interwoven  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  it,  and  that  to  amend  it  into  strict  accordance  with 
the  Greek  of  Aristotle's  age  would  be  almost  equivalent  to 
rewriting  the  work.  "  Further,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  even  after  all  the  violations  of  classical  usage  had 
been  pruned  away,  not  even  then  would  the  essay  produce 
on  a  judicious  reader  with  an  ear  for  style  the  impression 
of  being  the  work  of  Aristotle,  or  even  of  one  of  his  im- 
mediate successors  ;  and  that  wholesale  emendation  might 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  disguising  from  us  the  real 
character  of  an  essay  which,  though  ancient  and  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  does  not  seem  to  have  emanated 
from  Aristotle,  nor  from  any  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
taught  in  person." 

FORTS  OR  FLEETS  ? 

The  writer  of  this  article  takes  as  his  text  Major 
Clark's  book  on  "  Fortifications,"  and  bases  on  it  a  plea 
for  a  policy  based  upon  the  theory  that  fortifications  do 
not  count : 

"  Neither  fortifications  nor  army  can,  for  us,  act  as  a 
substitute  for  the  navy.  No  possible  amount  of  coast 
defenses  can  in  any  way  serve  to  guard  our  sea  communi- 
cations, the  highways  of  the  Empire.  These  can  only  be 
maintained  by  an  adequate  and  efficient  navy  ;  and  re- 
liance on  forts,  harbor  defenses,  submarine  mines,  is  a 
first  step  towards  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  sea, 
on  which  our  commerce,  our  Empire,  and  our  national 
existence  depend." 


ANGLO-AMERICAN    COPYRIGHT. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  new  American  Copyright 
Law,  which  discusses  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
are  not  means  of  redressing  in  the  Old  World  the  balance 
of  trade  which  may  be  disturbed  by  this  legislation  in  the 
New.  "  The  true  criterion  seems  to  be  this.  If  the  loss 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  the  publishing  and 
allied  trades  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  is  greater  than 
the  saving  in  cost  of  books  to  the  jjublic  brought  about 
by  printing  in  America  instead  of  in  England,  then  a  case 
has  been  shown  for  legislation." 

The  reviewer's  conclusion  is  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  consideration  of  any  legislative  action  in 
England,  and  will  probably  never  come. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  a  very  able  article  on  "  University  Extension 
in  England,"  the  conclusion  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"Much  as  University  extension  has  done  already,  its 
chief  interest  lies  in  its  promise  rather  than  in  its  per- 
formance. It  has  covered  England  with  centres  of 
teaching,  but  its  educational  work  is  more  remarkable  at 
present  for  extension  than  for  depth.  It  has  stimulated 
intellectual  appetites  ;  it  must  now  essay  to  satisfy  them. 
It  has  proved  that  a  scheme  of  higher  adult  education  is 
possible,  if  economically  organized  on  the  peripatetic 
method.  It  has  established  in  nearly  300  towns  little 
garrisons  of  cultivated  people  who  are  anxious  to  orga- 
nize a  more  thorough  system  of  advance  instruction. 
But  such  a  system  cannot  be  self-supporting.  A  brilliant 
lecturer  can  command  almost  anywhere  an  overflowing 
audience,  but  brilliant  lecturers  are  rare.  They  must  be 
used  as  stimulators,  not  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  What  is  needed  is  that  little  groups  of  ten  or 
twenty  students  should  each  be  able  to  command  the 
services  of  a  competent  teacher,  and  under  his  guidance 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  three  or  five  years'  systematic 
instruction.  With  endowment  and  a  judicious  measure 
of  State  aid,  England  within  twenty  years  could  be  cov- 
ered with  university  extension  colleges,  manned  by  itin- 
erant teachers,  and  governed  by  local  authorities  acting 
in  co-operation  with  the  national  universities." 

THE   LAMBETH  JUDGMENT,    AND   AFTER. 

There  is  a  long,  and,  on  the  whole,  appreciative  criti- 
cism of  the  Lambeth  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  which  is  used  as  a  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  effective  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England. 

"A  moderate  and  resolute  use  of  power  for  purposes 
which  the  popular  conscience  acknowledges,  such  as  the 
removal  of  scandals,  the  arrest  of  idleness,  and  the  con- 
trol of  individual  vagaries,  would,  we  believe,  be  sup- 
ported by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
majority,  while  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  drastic 
remedies  would  steadilj^  decrease  in  proportion  as  it  came 
to  be  understood,  that,  if  required,  they  would  be  used. 

"If  the  Archbishop's  judgment  marks,  as  seems  likely, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  of  suppression  which 
has  been  waged  for  half  a  century  between  High  and 
Low  Church,  is  it  too  much  to  hojDe  that  it  may  also  be 
the  first  step  towards  the  recovery,  by  the  Church's  own 
action,  of  that  order  whick  the  long  struggle  has  done 
much  to  weaken,  and  the  need  of  which  becomes  more 
patent  every  day  ? " 

THE   FIRST   DUTY   OF  INTELLIGENT   CONSERVATIVES. 

The  reviewer,  who  waltzes  ecstatically  through  the 
recently-published  "Plea  for  Liberty,"  lays'  down  the 
following  dictum  : 

''  The  chief  aim,  therefore,  of  intelligent  Conservatives, 
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of  whatever  party,  should  be  to  frame  a  code  of  scientific 
doctrine  on  all  economic  subjects,  social  and  political ; 
and  this  should  be  so  free  from  class  distinction  that  it 
may  be  offei-ed  to,  and  cordially  accepted  by,  all  classes 
in  the  kingdom, 

"The  entire  budget  of  the  nation  should  be  carefully 
and  publicly  revised,  and  then  made  permanent.  All 
separate  'interests'  having  been  ignored,  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  demonstrably  acceptable 
by  all,  in  systematic  equity  ;  and  thus  the  interest  of  the 
State  will  be  considered  solely.  What  workmen  chiefiy 
need  is  the  removal  of  restrictions,  the  abatement  of  per- 
nicious customs,  and  the  development  of  necessary  public 
works  ;  and  every  form  of  special  help  and  favor  should 
thereafter  be  abandoned." 

OTHER  ARTICLES, 

There  is  an  elaborate  historical  article  on  the  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  gist  of  which 
is  that  Canada  is  nearing  a  crisis  in  her  destinies  which 
will  test  to  the  very  uttermost  her  patriotism,  her  fidelity 
to  the  old  and  cherished  connection,  and  her  ability  to 
preserve  her  political  autonomy  on  the  continent  and 
build  up  a  great  and  prosperous  nation,  always  in  close 
alliance,  we  trust,  with  England. 


THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  is  without  a  political 
article.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  correspondence 
of  William  Augustus  Miles  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
ends  with  an  article  on  the  Russo-French  alliance  that 
was  struck  up  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit, 
Both  of  these  articles  are  historical,  one  relating  to  the 
events  at  the  opening  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the 
great  French  Revolutionary  wars.  The  writer  of  the 
latter  article  thinks  that  the  French  Republic  still  enter- 
tains the  idea  of  Tilsit.  The  possession  of  Constantinople 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  arrangement  between  Russia  and 
France  ;  but  this  even  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  when  Central  Europe  was  in  their  power,  was 
found  to  be  an  impracticable  chimera,  which  is  consola- 
tory to  the  reviewer,  who  still  seems  to  labor  under  the 
superstition  that  Constantinople  is  the  key  of  the  uni- 
verse. Napoleon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  let  Russia 
have  Constantinople,  but  only  on  condition  that  France 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  Dardanelles,  a  solution  to  which 
the  Russians  were  absolutely  opposed,  and  with  reason. 
On  that  point  the  present  Czar  is  of  the  same  mind  as 
Alexander  the  First, 

WANTED,    AN  ANTARCTIC   EXPEDITION, 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
the  gist  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  extract  : 

"  The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  another  Antarctic  expe- 
dition— one  on  a  great  scale,  prepared  to  attack  the 
frigid  zone  summer  after  summer,  so  that  at  least  one 
favorable  season  out  of  four  or  five  might  be  confidently 
reckoned  on,  A  powerful  steamer,  well  fortified  for  the 
special  service,  well  provisioned,  well  equipped  with  sci- 
entific apparatus,  carrying  sledges  for  the  possibilities  of 
land  travel,  and  captive  balloons  for  the  chance  of  an 
aerial  survey,  with  a  staff  of  brave  and  scientific  men  on 
board,  ought  far  to  outstrip  all  that  has  been  heretofore 
accomplished.  As  Mr,  G.  S.  Griffiths  well  explained  some 
months  ago  in  Melbourne,  there  is  abundance  of  valuable 
work  for  such  an  expedition  to  perform.  Besides  geo- 
graphical discoveries  and  magnetic  records,  there  are 
pendulum  observations  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  how 
much  the  globe  is  flattened  at  the  South  Pole,  there  are 


nice  questions  of  palaeontology  to  be  decided  or  put  in  the 
way  towards  decision,  there  are  the  questions  of  sub- 
marine temperature  to  be  settled,  there  are  the  courses 
of  currents  to  be  followed  up,  the  periods  of  winds  to  be 
determined,  and  the  caprices  of  storm  and  temperature  to 
be  explained,  Mr,  Griffiths  himself  was  of  opinion  that  if, 
as  a  result  of  such  an  expedition,  they  could  forecast  the 
seasons  in  Australia,  that  would  in  itself  outweigh  a 
thousandfold  all  necessary  expenditure  for  its  proper 
equipment." 

WHY   ENGLAND   HAS   FAILED   IN   CYPRUS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Cyprus  gives  a  rather  mel- 
ancholy account  of  the  failure  which  has  attended  the 
English  administration  of  the  island  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  filched  from  Turkey  in  order  to  excuse  his  failure  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.     The  reviewer  says  : 

"In  spite  of  secretaries  of  state  and  blue-books  and  re- 
ports and  statistics,  Cyprus  is  the  worst-governed  island 
in  the  British  dominions.  For  Cyprus  is  ruled  neither  by 
its  own  Legislative  Council,  nor  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, nor  even  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Each  one  of  these 
would  taken  a  more  or  less  intelligent  interest  in  the  ulti- 
mate as  well  as  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  not  self -governed  like  Canada,  nor  autocratically 
governed  like  India,  nor  governed  by  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  State,  It  is  governed  solely  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  at  Whitehall.  My 
Lords  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about  Cyprus,  It 
is  scarcely  their  business  to  do  so  ;  it  is  certainly  not 
their  pleasure.  Their  business,  as  understood  or  inter- 
preted by  themselves,  is,  year  by  year,  and  without  a 
thought  for  the  future,  to  screw  the  very  last  piastre  out 
of  the  islanders  on  account  of  the  '  tribute '." 

The  conclusion  of  the  reviewer  is  that  with  a  little  more 
foresight  and  a  little  more  liberality,  Cyprus  might  be- 
come a  possession  not  inferior  in  value  to  Malta  and  super- 
ior to  Corfu,  England,  however,  has  chosen  to  leave  the 
work  undone. 

THE   CIVIL   WAR  IN   AMERICA. 

The  reviewer  of  the  Century  war  papers  devotes  his 
paper  chiefly  to  a  demonstration  of  the  familiar  thesis 
that  in  war  neither  enthusiasm,  nor  intelligence,  nor  any 
other  quality  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  substitution  for 
that  prompt  and  entire  obedience  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  success.  Discipline,  discipline,  discipline,  and  still  more 
discipline,  is  the  moral  written  upon  almost  every  page  of 
the  story  of  the  great  war,  and  the  reviewer  points  out 
that  the  lesson  is  as  much  needed  by  British  Volunteers 
as  it  was  by  either  the  Federal  or  Confederate  armies. 

THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED   ARISTOTLE. 

There  is  a  scholarly  and  appreciative  review  of  the 
newly  discovered  papyrus,  which  is  very  complimentary 
to  Mr,  Kenyon,  but  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  degree  of  authority  which  statements  of  Aristotle 
ought  to  carry  in  the  question  of  Athenian  constitutional 
history.  Aristotle  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  nature  of  the  influences  which  had  given  shape  to  the 
polity  of  Athens  from  the  days  of  Solon  downwards.  On 
the  whole  the  reviewer  thinks  that  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  work  are  misleading,  and  although  the 
book  is  undoubtedly  Aristotelian  "we  are  not  justified  in 
asserting  that  it  is  throughout  the  composition  of  Aris- 
totle or  has  more  than  his  general  approval  and  sanc- 
tion," 

NEWMAN  AND   THE  ENGLISH   CHURCH, 

The  article  upon  "Newman  and  the  English  Church" 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  that 
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has  yet  appeared  upon  the  subject.     Speaking  of  New- 
man the  writer  says  : 

"It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Newman  sought  refuge 
from  skepticism  in  an  infallible  Church.  Nothing  is,  in 
our  opinion,  further  from  the  truth,  or  betrays  greater 
ignorance  of  his  writings.  He  had  many  difficulties,  but 
no  doubts,  about  Christianity.  His  vision  of  the  greater 
lights  of  Heaven  was  clear,  undimmed,  unclouded.  He 
believed,  and  never  swerved  from  his  belief,  in  a  Personal 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World,  in  a  Divine  revela- 
tion specially  given  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, in  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Church.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  he  reached  his 
certitude.  But  that  he  did  attain  it,  and  never  lost  it,  no 
careful  student  of  his  life  and  works  can  for  a  moment 
doubt." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  paper  on  the  "Baf- 
fling of  the  Jesuits,"  which  describes  with  some  detail  the 
great  struggle  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the 
Jesuits  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  resulted 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Jesuits.  The  only  other 
article  calling  for  notice  is  that  on  "  Scandinavian 
Antiquities,"  the  author  of  which  begins  by  very  sum- 
marily dismissing  M.  du  Chaillu's  claim  that  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking i-aces  had  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  and 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  very  readable  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Vikings. 


THE   SCOTTISH   REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Scottish  Review  is  devoted  to  an 
article  on  "Modern  Socialism,"  by  John  Grant,  which  is 
chiefly  a  review  of  the  essays  of  the  Fabian  Society,  Mr. 
Alfred  Webb's  "Socialism  in  England,"  and  other  con- 
temporary books.  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  that  there  is 
much  to  respect  in  Socialism ;  he  ridicules  the  divisions  in 
the  Socialist  organizations,  and  says  that,  to  understand 
how  little  it  is  to  be  dreaded,  one  only  needs  to  study  the 
history  of  the  associations  to  which  it  has  given  birth. 
But  he  admits  that  the  Socialist  agitation  has  expedited 
the  movement  of  economic  thought  towards  a  system  of 
administration  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  a  re- 
volt against  individualism,  and  is  an  indication  of  the 
progressive  state  and  a  sign  of  the  perennial  freshness  of 
society,  and  an  earnest  that  humanity  has  not  yet  reached 
the  final  state  of  its  development. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Algar  tells  the  story  of  a  "French  Envoy  in 
1745."  The  French  envoy  in  question  was  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Boyer,  Marquis  d'Eguilles,  who  was  sent  to  accompany 
the  Pretender  on  his  raid  into  England. 

Major  C.  R.  Condor  describes  "The  Tell  Amarna 
Tablets "  in  a  paper  which  gives  an  account  of  the  high 
civilization  which  prevailed  in  Palestine  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Exodus — on  the  authority  of  the  tablets  dis- 
covered at  Tell  Amarna,  which  he  declares  constitute  a 
find  of  greater  historical  importance  than  anything  which 
has  ever  been  made  since  the  early  days  of  Layard's  exca- 
vations in  Nineveh. 

"Through  the  new  letters,  which  constitute  a  very 
compl6ti&  military  and  diplomatic  chronicle,  we  learn 
what  was  the  condition  of  Western  Asia  at  the  time  when 
the  Hebrews,  having  burst  into  Palestine  from  the  Moab 
highlands,  had  established  themselves  in  the  Judean  moun- 
tains round  Jerusalem,  and  were  pushing  their  conquests 
into  the  Philistine  plains." 

The  monumental  information  now  available  coincides 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  wdth  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  the  Hebrew  conquest.     Sisera  appears  to  have 


been  au  Egyptian  whose  title  was  Ses-ra,  the  servant 
of  Ra. 

Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  writing  on  "Economic  Prin- 
ciples and  University  Reform,"  thus  summarizes  his  own 
paper:  "  At  the  end  of  last  century  the  universities  of  the 
world  had  become  singularly  inefficient — sometimes  even 
hopelessly  corrupt — through  the  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  national  liberty  and  competition,  and  the  fostering 
of  monopolies  by  means  of  old  foundations  and  endow- 
ments. Progress  subsequently  has  mainly  been  effected 
by  the  re-assertion  of  these  economic  principles.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  presumption  is,  that  in  Scotland  also, 
speaking  generally,  what  is  required  is  less  monopoly  and 
greater  freedom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  recent  expe- 
rience shows,  there  is  some  danger  of  going  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for  in  education,  as  in  other  matters, 
competition  unrestrained  and  unregulated  is  liable  to 
abuses  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  students  and  of 
teachers." 

The  fifth  Rhind  lecture,  by  Prof.  John  Rhys,  is  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  spread  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Legee  has  a  paper  on  the  "  Spanish  Inquisition," 
which  tells  the  story  of  a  very  terrible  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Quoting  from  Llorente,  he  says  that 
altogether  in  Spain  25,640  persons  were  burned  alive. 
The  procedure  and  practice  of  the  Inquisition  was  nothing 
but  the  practice  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Imperial  Rome 
transferred  to  modem  Spain  with  hardly  a  change.  Of 
the  torture  of  the  Inquisition  he  says  : 

"  Here  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  his  back  with  a  sur- 
cingle tightly  girdling  his  belly,  and  a  fine  linen  cloth 
placed  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  One,  two,  or  more 
buckets  of  water  were  then  poured  upon  the  cloth,  with 
*he  result  that  it  was  drawn  into  the  throat,  making  res- 
piration almost  impossible.  It  is  said  that  this  last  torture 
was  so  severe  that  prisoners  often  died  directly  after 
being  released  from  it  (owing  to  the  rupture  of  internal 
blood-vessels),  yet  its  severity  was  sometimes  increased 
by  the  garotte  or  tourniquet  (consisting  of  thin  cords  tied 
round  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  twisted 
with  a  stick)  being  applied  simultaneously.  Lesser  tor- 
tures of  the  same  kind  were  used  to  women.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  tortures  gradually  rose  in  intensity, 
and  were  framed  with  an  outward  regard  for  the  Canons, 
which  forbade  the  presence  of  ecclesiastics  at  the  shedding 
of  blood." 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  was  not  good  for  the 
Inquisitors.  For  every  convert  that  was  tortured  into 
abjuring  his  faith  in  Spain,  the  Papacy  lost  thousands  of 
not  unwilling  converts  in  Holland  and  England.  An 
anonymous  writer  reviews  "Lux  Mundi."  The  article 
is  carefully  done.  The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  which  relates  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  has  not  been  treated  at  all,  and  to  the  inade- 
quate conception  of  this  he  attributes  many  of  the 
objectionable  passages  in  the  book.  Still,  he  thinks  the 
book  marks  a'step  in  advance  towards  the  better  appreci- 
ation of  what  is  and  what  is  not  theology.  The  sugges- 
tion of  an*  alternative  to  "Shorter  Parliaments,"  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  summaries  and  foreign  reviews  are 
done  more  carefully  here  than  in  any  other  publication. 


THE    LONDON    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  London 
Quarterly  is  a  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
father,  Mr.  Philip  Gosse.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  been  much  ;nore  remarkable  as  .. 
naturalist  than  admirable  as  a  man.     It  is  amusing  to 
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read  that  when  Edmund  was  born  the  father  marked  the 
event  in  his  diary  as  follows  :  "E.  delivered  of  a  son. 
Received  green  swallow  from  Jamaica."  There  is  an- 
other naturalist  paper  on  Professor  W.  Kitchen-Parker, 
at  one  time  Hunterian  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  is  curious  that  although  a  great  authority 
upon  skeletons,  he  had  a  morbid  horror  of  the  flesh  of 
anything  that  had  been  alive. 

There  is  another  paper  on  the  "Writings  of  Dean 
Church,"  in  which  the  reviewer  speaks  with  fervor  of  the 
moderation  and  wisdom  of  the  Dean's  judgment,  which 
made  him  a  safer  and  more  trustworthy  guide  than  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries.  "  Manj^  of  his  readers  have 
learned  to  trust  his  judgment  as  an  almost  final  court  of 
appeal."  His  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  vocation  of  a 
critic  gave  elevation  and  justice  to  his  historical  judg- 
ments. His  governing  purpose  was  always  to  speak  justly 
and  reasonably  of  things  in  this  world  in  connection  with 
the  world  to  come.  There  is  a  somewhat  sympathetic  re- 
view of  Mr.  Mackay's  "Plea  for  Liberty,"  and  an  essay 
which  many  doctors  will  read  with  delight  on  "  The  Re- 
wards and  Responsibilities  of  Medical  Practice."  The 
writer  says  that  if  a  man  starts  without  friends  and 
means,  he  will  not  in  a  dozen  years  get  a  gross  income  of 
above  £200  from  his  practice  as  a  doctor. 

The  theological  paper  is  devoted  to  "The  Critical  Problem 
of  Isaiah."  The  reviewer  sums  up  the  arguments  on  either 
side,  and  then  sums  up  with  a  measured  judgment  against 
the  traditional  view  that  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
was  written  by  the  prophet  himself.  The  reviewer  main- 
tains that  the  view  of  two  Isaiahs  is  increasingly  accepted 
by  scholars  of  all  schools.  The  second  Isaiah  arose  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  first.  He  was  inspired  to  give  a 
message  of  encouragement  direct  from  the  heart  to  the 
needs  of  the  exiles  of  Babylon. 


THE   CHURCH   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Bevieiv  is  given 
to  a  careful  criticism  of  Bishop  Westcott's  edition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  he  inclines  to  the  theory 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  an  unknown  author,  who 
was  an  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  His  reviewer  adheres 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  St.  Paul,  al- 
though he  admits  that  it  was  probably  indirect.  He  con- 
cludes his  essay  by  sighing  for  the  appearance  of  a  Catholic 
treatise  of  the  highest  scholarship  which  will  put  the 
Eucharistic  element  of  the  Epistle  in  a  proper  sacramen- 
tarian  light.  The  reviewer  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  work  on 
St.  Clement  of  Rome  expresses  his  difference  from  Bishop 
Lightfoot  on  a  few  minor  points,  but  even  upon  these, 
"in  the  reviewer's  own  judgment,  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption is  entirely  against  hun,  for  never  was  there  a 
scholar  whose  thoroughness  of  work  and  balance  of  mind 
deserved  more  absolute  confidence  than  that  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot." 

DR.   R.   W.   DALE. 

A  review  of  some  recent  works  on  the  Gospels  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  hostile  criticism  of  Mr.  Estlin  Carpenter's 
"First  Three  Gospels,"  and  an  appreciative  notice  of 
Dr.  Dale's  book  on  the  "Living  Christ."  The  reviewer 
says  : 

"Dr.  Dale  has  made  the  old  story  his  own,  and  stated  it 
with  great  power.  His  book  will  help  to  spread  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  many  whose  patience  would 
not  carry  them  through  a  more  systematic  treatise  will 
learn  what  needs  to  be  known  from  these  bright  and  in- 
teresting discourses. 


"  There  is  one  step  in  the  argument — and,  we  think,  only 
one — which  would  be  stated  with  greater  power  by  a 
Churchman." 

A  paper  on  Perpetua  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Harris'  "Acts 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Perpetua  Felicitas."  It  is  an  inter- 
esting study  of  a  very  noble  woman.  The  article  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  written  by  a  thoroughgoing  admirer  of 
the  Magician  of  the  North. 

MR.    LEWIS  MORRIS. 

The  reviewer  who  deals  with  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  is  appreciative  but  not  eulogistic.  His  chief  fault 
is  a  tendency  to  monotony  and  to  an  equable  flow  of  clear 
and  easy  narrative,  while  his  special  gift  lies  in  his  mastery 
of  a  musical  blank  verse,  which  confers  distinction  upon 
his  expression  of  truths  which,  though  often  beautiful  and 
fine,  are  seldom  profound.  He  has  no  special  message  to 
tell  to  men,  no  distinctive  revelation  whether  of  truth  or 
beauty,  but  he  takes  the  old  familiar  truths,  and  he  sets 
them  before  us  once  again  in  a  new  setting  of  happy  words 
and  phrases. 

THE   INTERMEDIATE   STATE. 

The  most  interesting  article,  however,  is  that  devoted 
to  the  review  of  Canon  Luckock's  book  on  "The  Inter- 
mediate State"  between  death  and  judgment.  The  re- 
viewer believes  tha*^^  we  have  to  face  the  collapse  of  the 
Calvinistic  theology,  and  agrees  with  Canon  Luckock  in 
advocating  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  intermediate  state.  Between 
death  and  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment,  it  is  main- 
tained, there  is  an  intermediate  state  in  which  the  good 
and  bad  will  not  be  separated,  for  until  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment the  wicked  will  not  be  expelled  from  the  Church. 
To  deny  this  loosens  and  throws  into  confusion  the  whole 
fabric  of  theology,  and  makes  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment  meaningless  forms.  The  reviewer  agrees  with 
Canon  Luckock,  but  urges  in  addition  to  the  idea  of  souls 
waiting  in  an  intermediate  slate  that  there  should  be 
added  the  idea  of  progress.  The  righteous  are  in  joy  and 
in  peace  and  in  refreshment  waiting  the  great  day,  but 
they  are  also  advancing  ever  onward  to  the  final  state  of 
perfection.  If  so,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  try- 
ing to  seek  and  save  those  who  are  lost,  and  hence  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  reviewer  accepts  the  idea  that  th» 
Church  exists  in  the  unseen  world  organized  and  active^ 
carrying  on  all  the  work  begun  here  on  earth : 

"Christ's  Church  is  a  kingdom,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  otherwise  than  as  organized ;  it  is  a  body — the 
Body  of  Christ — and  we  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise  than 
as  living  and  performing  its  functions.  The  full  effect  of 
this  idea  we  do  not  take  in  at  once;  but,  if  we  can  re- 
ceive it,  its  effect  would  be  very  great  in  obviating  our 
difficulties." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Review  devotes  high  praise  to  Dr.  Kingdon,  who  is 
bishop-coadjutor  of  Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick;  de- 
clares that  his  lecture  on  the  Incarnation  is  a  remarkable 
volume  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Church  at  large. 
Possibly  some  persons  may  be  interested  in  the  loss  of  the 
apostolic  succession  in  Denmark,  although  those  persons 
will  probably  not  be  the  Danes  themselves,  who  appear  to 
regard  with  supreme  indifference  the  succession  to  which 
the  reviewer  attaches  such  a  degree  of  importance  that 
he  proposes  that  the  readers  of  the  Review  should  be  asked 
"to  pray  for  the  opening  of  a  way  by  which  the  English 
Church  might  communicate  from  the  fullness  of  her  in- 
heritance (of  the  succession  in  question)  to  a  noble  and 
zealous  body  of  Christians  which  has  in  some  ways  been 
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not  equally  blessed !"  The  article  on  the  "Marian  Perse- 
cution "  is  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
Canon  Dixon's  "History  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Canon  Dixon  is  of  opinion  that  the  modern  Papacy  is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  humanity  has  ever  known.  The 
reviewer  says: 

"Rome  claims  now,  as  she  did  in  the  daj's  of  Mary,  the 
right  to  tyrannize  over  the  human  conscience,  and  to  as- 
sail it  in  ways  sometimes  gentle  and  insidious,  sometimes 
fierce  and  murderous,  in  order  to  make  it  prostrate  itself 
before  the  ever-shifting  and  varying  programme  of  Ro- 
man doctrine." 

There  is  a  review  of  "Darkest  England,"  which  is  of 
the  carping,  critical  variety. 


THE   ECONOMIC   REVIEW. 

The  Economic  Review^  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union,  is  a  very  good  number,  from  which  we 
quote  elsewhere  articles  on  the  question  of  "Population " 
and  the  "Social  Legislation  of  the  United  States."  M. 
de  Laveleye  describes  the  scientific  Socialism  of  which 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow  is  regarded  as  the  founder.  The 
only  thing  that  seems  to  M.  de  Laveleye  indisputable  in 
the  doctrine  of  Rodbertus-Jagetzow  is  that  the  share 
which  is  returned  to  labor  is  not  in  proportion  with  the 
increase  and  reduction.  What  is  really  wanted  is  that 
the  modern  workman  should  become  a  proprietor  of  cap- 
ital and  of  land  by  acquiring  shares  in  the  industrial 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  employed.  Rent  is  par  excel- 
lence the  material  for  taxation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Barry  describes  the  social  characteristics 
of  New  South  Wales  in  an  article  entitled  "Social  Con- 
ditions in  a  New  England."  Mr.  T,  Mackay,  in  a  paper 
on  "The  Joining  of  Issues,"  chiefly  with  the  questions  at 
issue  between  socialists  and  individualists,  begins  with 
a  very  sensible  observation  that  controversialists 
would  be  wise  if  occasionally  they  sat  down  and  prepared 
the  brief  for  their  opponent's  case.  He  concludes  with  an 
imploring  appeal  to  the  disputants  to  condescend  to  par- 
ticulars and  bring  their  principles  to  the  touchstone  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Longman,  the  publisher,  discussing  the  American 
Copyright  Bill,  says  that  when  all  deductions  have  been 
made  the  fact  remains  that  a  certain  loss  of  trade  must 
necessarily  result  to  British  manufacturers  by  the  new 
Copyright  Law,  an  effect  which  must  modify  the  satis- 
faction with  which  we  welcome  the  time  in  prospect  for 
certain  British  authors.  He  adds,  however,  that  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  books  of  the  United  King- 
dom after  July,  1892,  will  be  copyrighted  in  America. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  magazine  is  Judge 
Hughes'  account  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  as  Chris- 
tian Socialist.  He  concludes  his  reminiscences  by  recall- 
ing Brentano's  estimate  of  Maurice  after  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. He  said  that  the  characteristics  of  the  man  which 
impressed  him  most,  left  the  deepest  impression  on  him, 
was  the  striking  union  of  severe  earnestness  of  purpose 
with  irresistible  kindliness,  two  qualities  which  were  at 
once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  complete  drenching  of 
his  whole  being  in  Christianity.  Dr.  Cunningham  re- 
views Gross's  "  Gild  Merchant."  There  are  some  inter- 
esting notes  and  memoranda,  and  some  brief  reviews. 


at  ion.  As  the  organ  of  the  Association  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and  is  open  to  writers  of 
different  schools.  It  will  present  with  equal  impartiality 
the  difficulties  of  Socialism  and  the  difficulties  of  Indi- 
vidualism, and  will  treat  in  the  same  way  the  oppo.sing 
theories  regarding  currency.  It  is  to  be  British  in  its 
love  of  fair  play  and  of  free  speech,  but  economic  in  its 
character  and  scientific  in  its  treatment  of  its  subjects. 
The  first  number  reports  the  proceedings  of  the  Economic 
Association.  It  contains  ten  special  articles,  notes  and 
memoranda,  and  reviews.  The  most  important  article, 
Mr.  John  Rae's  account  of  the  "  Eight  Hours  Day  in 
Victoria,"  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's 
address  on  the  "Difficulties  of  Socialism"  is  reprinted. 
Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  the  newly-elected  member  for 
the  City  of  London,  discourses  on  the  fall  of  silver  from 
the  bi-metallist  point  of  view  in  a  paper  which  he  illus- 
trates with  a  chart. 

Mr.  John  Burnett,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hours  move- 
ment of  1871,  and  the  head  of  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  writes  on  the  "  Boycott  as  an  element  in 
Trade  Disputes."  He  maintains  that  the  boycott,  if  skill- 
fully and  judiciously  used,  must  always  remain  a  terrible 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  labor  against  capital,  when  the- 
circumstances  are  favorable  for  its  application.  He  illus- 
trates it  chiefly  from  the  experience  of  America,  his 
paper  being  really  little  more  than  a  review  of  the 
reports  of  the  New  York  Labor  Bureau. 

Professor  Richard  Mayo  Smith  writes  on  the  eleventh, 
census  of  the  United  States  a  paper  which  is  devoted  to  a 
careful  description  of  what  the  census  is  and  what  it  has- 
resulted  in.  Dr.  Seebohm  discusses  the  open  field  system 
of  the  French  peasant  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  twa 
main  elements  which  has  bound  the  French  peasantry  of 
each  commune  into  a  solidarity  so  perfect  that  it  has; 
survived  for  a  hundred  years  the  legislation  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  defines  this  sj'stem  as  the  scat- 
tered ownership  in  the  strips  forming  a  holding,  and  the 
common  pasture  of  them  after  the  removal  of  the 
crops. 

Dr.  Cunningham  writes  on  "The  Economic  Doctrine 
in  England  During  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  from  a  survey  of  the  criticism  which 
Adam  Smith  encountered  that  the  precise  nature  of 
Smith's  contribution  to  science  was  the  isolation  of 
wealth  as  a  subject  for  study.  He  severed  economic 
science  from  politics,  and  dealt  with  it  as  concerned  with 
physical  objects  and  natural  laws.  Professor  Nicholson's 
paper  on  "  The  Living  Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom" 
bases  a  series  of  calculations  largely  upon  Mr.  Giffen's 
figures,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  just  ran- 
som, appraised  on  commercial  principles,  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  would  be 
five  times  as  great  as  all  the  material  w^ealth  :  lands, 
houses,  railways,  mines,  furniture,  etc.  Professor  Wieser 
describes  the  theory  of  value  which  is  entertained  by  the 
Austrian  School  of  Economists,  to  which  he  belongs. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price  describes  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of 
rent. 


THE   ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

Last  quarter  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Economic  Journal,  a  five  shilling  quarterly 
edited  by  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth.  It  is  to  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  Journal  of  the  BritisJi  Economic  Associ- 


THE   ENGLISH    HISTORICAL   REVIEW. 

The  English  Historical  Reviexv  for  April  is  much  more 
readable  than  usual.  There  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Geffcken, 
reviewing  Von  Sybel's  "The  Foundation  of  the  German 
State  by  William  I.,"  Levy-Bruhl's  "Germany  Since 
Leibnitz,"  and  Andr6  Lebon's  "Studies  Upon  Political 
Germany."    Considering  how  much  reason  Dr.  Geffcken. 
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has  to  complain  of  Prince  Bismarck,  he  speaks  of  the 
great  late  Chancellor  with  more  impartiality  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  concludes  his  paper,  which  is 
more  brightly  v/ritten  than  the  average  German  profes- 
sor's dissertation,  by  a  cheery  survey  of  the  German 
outlook  for  the  future.  Professor  T.  E.  Holland  dis- 
cusses the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"No  dramatic  commencement  of  it  is  discoverable. 
Here  a  teacher  and  there  a  teacher  is  mentioned,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  in  the  scanty  annals  of  correspondence 
of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  till  at  length  we 
come  upon  a  great  multitude  of  teachers  and  learners, 
bound .  together  in  an  organized  society.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  these  teachers  and  their  scholars  were 
attracted  to  Oxford  by  royal  patronage,  and  by  the  con- 
veniently central  position  of  the  town. 

"  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  long  before  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  there  existed  at  Oxford  a 
learned  society,  academically  organized.  We  may  also 
safely  infer,  from  events  which  occurred  shortly  after- 
wards, that  its  scholars  were  then  already  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  that  the  antagonism  between  town  and 
gown  was  already  accentuated.  With  the  street  fights  of 
1208,  leading  to  the  secession  of  the  masters  and  scholars 
in  1209,  the  university  emerges  finally  into  the  light  of 
history." 

The  lovers  of  historical  whitewashing  will  be  glad  to 
read  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markham's  paper  on  Richard  III., 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  crooked-backed 
tyrant  was  a  generous  and  high-minded  prince,  and  gen- 
erally makes  Richard  out  to  have  been  a  saint  who  has 
been  basely  calumniated  in  order  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
Henry  VII.  He  saddles  Henry  VII.  with  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  murder  of  the  princes,  and  makes 
Richard  out  to  have  been  a  saint  by  the  simple  process  of 
proving  his  successor  to  have  been  a  fiend.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Lamond  discusses  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
"Examination  of  Complaints,"  which  was  once  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare  and  is  now  attributed  to  William  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  tells  the  story  of  the  second 
partition  of  Poland  in  1793.  Signora  Villari  describes 
the  adventurous  career  of  Ulysses  de  Sails,  a  Swiss  cap- 
tain of  the  seventeeth  century.  The  usual  supplementary 
notes  and  bibliographical  particulars  of  this  quarterly  are 
well  done. 


THE   IMPERIAL  QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

It  is  misleading  to  continue  the  name  Asiatic  Quarterly^ 
since  at  least  one-half  its  contents  are  devoted  to  other 
continents.  Most  of  its  articles  are  written  for  special- 
ists rather  than  for  the  general  public.  Dr.  Bellew  con- 
tributes the  concluding  part  of  his  elaborate  study  of 
British  relations  with  "  Afghanistan,  Past  and  Present." 
He  thinks  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  next  Af- 
ghan war  is  more  imminent  now  than  ever.  Dr.  Bellew 
seems  to  point,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  to  the  par- 
tition of  Afghanistan,  when  all  the  country  draining  to 
the  Oxus  and  Herat  rivers  will  go  to  Russia,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  India. 

"  Africanus  "  writes  an  article  upon  "  New  Light  on  the 
Emin  Relief  Expedition."  He  proposes  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  some  one  of  sufficient  judicial  experience,  local 
knowledge,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  African  ex- 
ploration. A  very  simple  bond  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
effect  to  this  arrangement,  the  parties  merely  undertaking 
to  give  effect  to  the  decision,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep 


silent.  There  is  a  curious  little  paper  by  an  ex-president 
on  the  "Future  of  Hayti,"  from  which  we  dra  v  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  Haytians  are  wise,  they  will  never 
make  its  author  their  president  again. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Collett,  the  editor  of  the  Diplomatic  Flysheet, 
enjoys  himself  in  revealing  Russian  intrigue  in  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea.  What  is  required,  he  maintains,  is  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  unite  in  order  to 
prevent  Russia  establishing  an  American  concert,  which 
would  come  into  existence  if  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  to  enter  into  any  convention  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  seal  fishery.  The  most  readable  article  in  this 
very  solid  Quarterly  is  the  further  installment  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous notes  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  and  one  of  the  sol- 
idest  is  the  account  of  the  ninth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  which  is  to  be  held  in  London,  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  16th,  1891. 


THE    NEWBERY    HOUSE    MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Neivbery  House  Magazine  for  May,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bright  writes  on  Archbishop  Laud  as  the  fourth 
in  the  series  of  "Eminent  Churchmen."  Dr.  Bright  ex- 
pounds and  amplifies  Dr.  Mozley's  saying  that  Laud 
saved  the  English  Church.  There  is  an  appreciative 
article  on  Dr.  Dj'kes,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Sweet  Singer 
in  Israel,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Huntington.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington says  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  AUon,  of  Islington,  was  the 
first  compiler  of  a  hymn-book  who  ever  offered  Dr.  Dykes 
any  pecuniary  remuneration.  Mr.  Huntington  tells  the 
following  anecdote  of  Cardinal  Newman  : 

"  I  do  not  remember  how  it  was  brought  in,  but  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  his  well-known  hymn,  '  Lead,  Kindly 
Light,'  which  he  said  he  wrote  when  a  very  young  man, 
when  he  was  becalmed  on  the  Mediterranean  for  a  week 
in  1832.  I  ventured  to  sa}'",  '  It  mu£,t  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  you  to  know  that  you  have  written  a  hymn  treasured 
wherever  English-speaking  Christians  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  where  are  they  not  to  be  found  ? '  He  was  silent  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said  with  emotion  :  '  Yes,  deeply 
thankful  and  more  than  thankful.'  Then,  after  another 
pause  :  'But  you  see  it  is  not  the  hymn  but  the  t%ine  that 
has  gained  the  popularity — the  tune  is  Dykes\  and  Dr. 
Dykes  was  a  great  master.'  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
tune  is  Lux  Benigua." 

There  are  several  miscellaneous  articles  of  considerable 
interest,  such  as  "Apple  Farming  in  Nova  Scotia,"  "School 
Life  in  Saxon  Times,"  and  a  rather  ambitious  poem, entitled 
"Margaret's  Ash."  There  is  a  paper  on  agricultural  labor- 
ers, in  which  some  sensible  observations  are  made  as  to 
the  need  of  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  writer  tells  a  story  of  one  union  w  hich  refused 
to  board  out  children  because  the  cost  of  boarding  out  w-as 
four  pence  more  a  week  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
in  the  house.  Curing  children  of  the  pauper  taint  was  not 
considered  worth  the  four  pence.  There  is  a  curious  con- 
fession and  apolog)^  on  the  last  page  of  the  review  which 
is  worth  quoting  in  full.     The  offending  passage  is  : 

"  The  editor  owes  it  to  his  readers  and  to  himself  to  ex- 
press his  great  regret  that  the  passage  on  pp.  457-458  of 
the  April  issue  of  the  magazine  should  have  been  printed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  his  own  views,  and 
those  which  the  magazine  is  pledged  to  support  and  de- 
fend, especially  the  absolute  truth  of  the  entire  Scripture 
narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  passage  in  question 
was  overlooked,  and  its  mischievous  teaching  not  fully 
realized  till  after  publication." 
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THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

The  North  American  lievieiv  for  May  serves  its  readers 
with  a  brilliaut  and  raried  bill  of  fare.  It  continues  the 
noteworthy  discussion  of  Wealth  and  Poverty,  with 
articles  by  Bishop  Potter  and  the  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps, 
both  of  which  are  elsewhere  reviewed.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain puts  a  most  favorable  construction  upon  the 
growth  of  public  functions  in  municipal  and  state  life, 
and  his  article  also  has  extended  notice  in  the  department 
of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE   CANADIAN  QUESTION. 

The  Canadian  question  is  discussed  this  month  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  both  of  whom 
write  from  the  point  of  view  of  intense  loyalty  to  the 
British  flag  and  of  pronounced  hostility  to  the  American- 
ization of  Canada.  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  article  is  entitled 
"The  Wiman  Conspiracy  Unmasked."  Sir  Charles  has 
scarcely  done  his  party  any  service  by  this  fierce  on- 
slaught. No  good  can  come  of  the  bandying  of  such  terms 
as  "traitor"  and  "conspirator"  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Dominion.  It 
is  perfectly  legitimate  for  gentlemen  to  differ  as  to  the 
question  whether  Canada  should  fraternize  commercially 
with  the  great  republic  of  which  nature  has  made  her  in- 
dustrially an  integral  part,  or  whether  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  Canada  artificially  to  force  her  lines  of  trade 
development  in  other  directions.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman's 
views  and  opinions  have  always  been  expressed  with  per- 
fect frankness,  and  Sir  Charles'  indiscreet  charges  and 
manifestations  of  ill-temper  can  only  amuse  Mr.  Wiman 
and  his  sympathizers. 

LORNE  ALSO  ENTERS  THE  LISTS. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  a  milder-mannered  man  tlipn 
the  bustling  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  he  begins  his  article 
upon  Canada  and  the  United  States  with  the  remark  : 
"  We  in  England  and  in  Canada  always  desire  to  be  most 
respectful  to  America  and  to  all  Americans,  including  Mr. 
Wiman,  whom  we  would  still  like  to  think  of  as  the  en- 
gaging Toronto  youth  he  once  was.  But  little  boys  will 
grow  up,  and  some  young  Canadians  will  become  full- 
grown  Americans,  and  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  this  decree  of  Providence,  however  often  we  may 
heave  a  sigh  and  say,  '  What  a  nice  little  boy  it  once 
was  ! ' "  This  quotation  is  hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
noble  Marquis'  style.  He  grows  more  dignified  and  more 
virile  as  he  proceeds.  Endeavoring  to  view  the  matter 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  he  holds  that  the 
United  States  has  no  reason  to  desire  to  annex  Canada, 
and  that  this  country  is  already  in  possible  danger  from 
the  great  extent  of  its  territory  and  the  possibility  of  a 
predominance  of  local  over  general  interests.  He  deems 
it  probable  that  Canada  would  be  assimilated  with  very 
considerable  difficulty  by  the  United  States,  the  Canadians 
much  preferring  their  own  precise  forms  of  government, 
and  the  Canadian-French  question  involving  problems 
which  would  inevitably  be  disturbing  if  their  solution 
were  transferred  to  Washington.  The  Marquis  writes  in 
a  glowing  strain  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
Canada,  and  denies  in  gross  and  in  particular  all  the 
charges  of  unfriendliness  or  discrimination  that  have 
been  brought  against  Canada  in  its  treatment  of  the 
United  States. 

napoleon's  views  of  religion. 

»     M,  Taine  presents  a  most  remarkable  article  on  Na- 
poleon's views  of  religion.     Personally  Napoleon  had  in 


early  life  lost  all  sense  of  religious  faith,  but  he  also  early 
came  to  the  opinion  that  all  prevailing  and  established 
forms  of  religion  were  to  be  encouraged  in  their  respec- 
tive localities  as  sanctions  for  the  maintenance  of  social 
order,  private  morality,  and  the  general  welfare.  It  was 
his  idea  that  the  positive  religions  kept  man  from  going 
astray,  and  that  he  had  better  indulge  there  than  else- 
where his  natural  instinct  for  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural. M.  Taine's  picture  of  the  relationship  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Papacy  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which,  by  means  of  the  Concordat,  he  restored  Catholi- 
cism in  France  and  became  easy  master  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Church,  is  a  most  masterly  piece  of  his- 
torical writing.  And  in  view  of  recent  discussions  of  the 
position  and  influence  of  the  Papacy,  Napoleon's  ideas 
have,  as  developed  in  this  article,  an  especial  timeliness 
and  intei'est.  We  are  shown  how  the  final  effect  of  Na- 
poleon's astute  diplomacy  to  make  the  Church  his  tool  led 
to  results  the  very  opposite  of  those  he  had  anticipated. 

THE   RETAIL   LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  article  "  Common  Sense  on  the  Excise  Question  "  is 
chiefly  interesting  because  a  portion  of  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  The  first  and  principal 
part  of  the  article  is  a  clear  though  absolutely  dogmatic 
statement  by  William  S.  Andrews,  formerly  commissioner 
of  excise  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  just  what  should 
and  what  should  not  be  attempted  in  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Dr.  Crosby  comments  upon  Mr.  Andrews, 
agreeing  in  the  main,  and  dissenting  in  some  things.  Mr. 
Andrews  holds  that  there  should  be  some  social  protec- 
tion against  intemperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicants.  For 
such  protection  he  declares  necessary  a  just  and  practic- 
able system  of  excise  regulation.  This  system,  he  de- 
clares, must  be  purely  a  matter  of  police,  and  not  at  all 
a  matter  of  morals  or  sentiment.  He  holds  that  an  ex- 
cise law  must  be  adapted  to  the  requirements,  customs, 
and  habits  of  the  people  who  are  to  live  under  it,  and  that 
it  must  be  strictly  and  impartially  enforced.  Mr.  An- 
drews advocates  sevei-e  penalties  for  those  whose  exces- 
sive use  of  alcoholic  drmk  results  in  the  injury  of  others 
dependent  upon  them  for  support.  He  would  have  strict 
rules  observed  in  granting  licenses.  He  declares  that  the 
number  of  licensed  places  should  be  restricted — the  limit 
to  be  determined  solely  with  reference  to  public  con- 
nenience.  He  advocates  all-night  saloons  for  the  con- 
venience of  night  workers.  He  would  have  licenses 
promptly  revoked  for  disorder,  for  selling  to  drunkards, 
and  for  tolerance  of  intoxication  on  the  premises.  He 
would  have  licenses  transferable,  would  have  the  places 
licensed  as  well  as  the  persons,  and  would  have  forfeiture 
of  a  license  carry  with  it  always  a  prohibition  against  re- 
licensing  either  the  person  or  the  place  for  a  term  of 
years.  He  regards  licensing  of  the  places  as  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else,  holding  that  liquor  saloons 
rent  for  exceptionally  high  prices  and  that  the  owners  of 
such  property,  if  there  were  danger  that  such  licenses 
should  be  withdrawn,  would  be  at  pains  to  rent  only  to 
respectable  and  responsible  tenants.  Mr.  Andrews  is  op- 
posed to  high  licenses,  and  advocates  the  charging  of  a 
mere  fee  to  meet  certain  expenses. 

FOREIGNERS  AND   THE   LIQUOR  BUSINESS, 

He  holds  particularly  that  existing  American  excise 
laws  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  foreign  population,  in- 
terfering with  their  foreign  customs,  habits,  and  convic- 
tions, and  he  declares  that  the  law,  to  be  just  and  practi- 
cable, must  be  adapted  to  the  habits,  customs,  and  morals 
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of  the  orderly  and  reputable  persons  in  every  community, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  their  nationality  and 
religion.  The  point  to  which  Dr.  Crosby  takes  most  de- 
cided exception  is  Mr.  Andrews'  advocacy  of  an  adapta- 
tion of  our  laws  to  meet  the  prejudices  and  preferences  of 
a  foreign  population  of  low  tastes  and  ideals;  and  he  de- 
mands that  our  laws  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
best  American  standards,  and  that  our  foreign  population 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  these  better  modes  of  life. 
He  objects  to  Mr.  Andrews'  plea  for  night  saloons,  and 
criticises  somewhat  Mr.  Andrews'  argument  against  high 
license. 

MR.    CLEWS    PREDICTS    A    BUSINESS    REVIVAL. 

Julien  Gordon's  article  on  the  "Modern  Extinction  of 
Genius"  has  due  notice  among  the  Leading  Articles, 
where  also  Julien  Gordon's  portrait  is  presented.  One  of 
the  most  important  articles  in  this  number  is  by  the  well- 
known  financier  Henry  Clews,  who  writes  upon  "Our 
Business  Prospects."  His  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
thoroughly  optimistic  business  man  who  claims  every- 
thing for  America  in  general  and  for  New  York  in  partic- 
ular. He  sees  in  recent  financial  events,  chiefly  in  the 
failure  of  the  house  of  the  Barings,  the  practically  accom- 
plished transfer  of  the  financial  centre  of  the  world  from 
XiOndon  to  New  York.  He  notes  the  rapid  growth  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  of  New  York,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  15,000,000  people  live  within  200 
miles  of  this  port.  He  hopes  great  things  for  American 
commerce  from  the  reciprocity  policy,  and  advocates  both 
the  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine  and  of 
a  navy  to  protect  it,  Mr.  Clews  regards  the  Baring 
failure  as  upon  the  whole  relatively  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  return  of  good,  marketable 
American  securities  made  it  possible  for  Americans  to 
buy  back  a  control  of  many  of  their  properties  at  low 
prices.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  part 
the  enormous  recent  investments  of  English  money  in 
American  industrial  enterprises  which  gave  us  the  cash 
with  which  we  were  able  to  buy  up  and  take  care  of  the 
rapidly-returning  securities  which  the  Baring  collapse 
made  it  necessary  for  England  to  throw  upon  the  Ameri- 
can market.  In  the  whole  situation,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, Mr.  Clews  finds  a  series  of  indications  that  point  to  a 
better  business  situation  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  year. 

CABOT  LODGE   DISCUSSES   IMMIGRATION. 

Under  the  head  of  "Lynch  Law  and  Unrestricted  Im- 
migration," Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  alludes  to  the  New 
Oi'ieans  incident  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a 
more  effective  scrutiny  of  immigration  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  worst  elements.  The 
body  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  a  restatement  of  facts 
contained  in  Mr.  F.  L.  Dingley's  special  report  to  the 
State  Department  upon  the  subject  of  European  im- 
migration. This  report,  containing  very  recent  facts, 
shows  that  the  German  immigration  has  continued  to 
decline  within  the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  Swedish 
immigration  hitherwards  is  also  slowly  receding.  The 
new-comers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  both 
relatively  and  absolutely  fewer  than  in  former  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Rus- 
sians, and  Italians  are  coming  in  a  steadily  increasing 
stream.  Startling  illustrations  are  given  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  criminal  elements  of  these  countries  are  dumped 
upon  our  shores  regardless  of  our  present  mild  regulations 
intended  to  exclude  them.     Mr.  Lodge  nas  no  remedy  to 


offer  except  the  one  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  for  some  years  past  and  which  Mr. 
Dingley  also  advises,  namely,  consular  inspection  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  countries 
whence  the  emigrants  come  ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  thinks 
that  some  such  fair  and  restrictive  tests  as  that  of  ability 
to  read  and  write  should  be  exacted,  but  what  he  most 
desires  is  "an  intelligent  and  active  public  opinion  to 
which  Congress  will  respond." 

MR.    CLARKSON   ON   POLITICS. 

The  Hon.  J.S.  Clarkson,  late  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  and  newly-elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Republican  Clubs,  writes  of  "The  Politician  and  the 
Pharisee."  Mr.  Clarkson  is  a  frank  advocate  of  the  regu- 
lar party  politician  in  his  best  estate,  whose  honesty, 
patriotism,  and  general  efficiency  he  stoutly  defends. 
Mr.  Clarkson  believes  in  a  large  measure  of  party  rota- 
tion in  office  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  party  life, 
encouraging  activity  in  politics,  and  stimulating  that 
partisan  scrutiny  which  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  public  service  is  kept  efficient  and  pure.  His  only 
fault  with  the  Harrison  administration  is  that  it  has 
been  too  tolerant  toward  the  ' '  pharisees "  and  the 
"mugwumps,"  and  that  it  permits  more  than  half  of  the 
federal  offices,  places,  and  clerkships  under  the  control  of 
the  administration,  a  hundred  thousand  or  more,  to  be 
held  by  Democrats  still. 

NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

The  department  of  Notes  and  Comments  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  is  unusually  valuable.  Alice 
Hayes  answers  'the  question  "  Can  a  Poor  Girl  go  to  Col- 
lege ? "  with  a  mass  of  facts  and  statistics  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  higher  education  for  women  in  this  country, 
her  conclusion  being  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
young  women  than  for  young  men  to  obtain  scholarships, 
assistance,  and  special  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  academic 
learning. 

Edward  P.  Jackson  writes  a  highly  satirical  note  upon 
"  Tight  Lacing  for  Monkeys,"  which  is  couched  in  learned 
and  scientific  terms,  and  which  is  intended  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  the  woman  of  fashion.  Dr  Wm.  G. 
Eggleston  gives  much  interesting  information  upon  what 
he  terms  the  "closing  door  of  quackery,"  referring  to  the 
new  and  stringent  regulations  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine which  manj^  States  are  enacting,  and  to  the  improv- 
ing standards  of  medical  education  throughout  the 
country.  S.  G.  Pratt  outlines  an  ambitious  scheme — 
obviouslj^  however,  a  feasible  one — for  assembling  a 
great  national  chorus  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  indorses  the  plan. 

A   CATHOLIC   ON  THE   SCHOOL   QUESTION. 

The  final  article,  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  is  entitled 
"A  Catholic  on  the  School  Question."  It  is  written  with 
rare  candor,  moderation,  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Egan 
speaks  for  Catholic  laymen  and  declares  that  "they  do 
desire  religious  and  practical  education  for  their  children 
such  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  in  the  public  schools,  which 
are  the  creation  of  mediocrity  for  the  perpetuation  of 
mediocrities."  Mr.  Egan  eniphasizes  this  statement  : 
"None  of  us  desires  great  material  possessions  for  the 
Church  or  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church,  nor  that 
Mie  Church  and  State  in  this  country  should  be  united, 
neither  do  we  want  a  prelate  of  the  Church  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  earth  to  be  a  ruler  in  the  land." 
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•       THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum,  for  May  is  characterized  by  the  timeliness 
aud  excellence  of  its  whole  table  of  contents.  The 
papers,  "State  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations,"  by  ex- 
Secretary  Bayard;  "Spain  a  Democratic  Nation,"  by 
Emilio  Castelar,  and  "Our  Servility  in  Literature,"  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  are  reviewed  at  length  else- 
where. 

THE   COMMONWEALTH   OF    AUSTRALIA. 

Sir  Roderick  W.  Cameron  writes  authoritatively  on 
"  The  Conmionwealth  of  Australia,"  having  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Australasian  affairs  during  the 
past  thirty-five  years.  He  first  discusses  the  significance 
of  the  formation  of  the  new  commonwealth.  Among  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are  the  promoting  of  the 
national  credit  and  the  national  defense,  the  development 
and  protection  of  the  coast  fisheries,  and  the  regulation 
of  immigration.  The  establishment  of  a  commonwealth 
was  not  undertaken,  he  shows  plainly,  from  any  desire  to 
break  the  link  which  binds  the  Australasian  colonies  to 
the  mother  country.  In  support  of  this  he  gives  the 
assertion  made  in  the  Federation  Conference  by  Sir 
Heur}'  Parkes,  the  oldest  advocate  of  federation,  that  the 
convention  had  not  met  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  to  frame  a  federal  constitution  in  union 
with  Great  Britain. 

ITS   RANK  AMONG   CIVILIZED   COUNTRIES. 

Referring  to  the  financial  and  economic  condition  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Cameron  says:  "Australia  is  to-day  as 
far  advanced  in  civilization  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  roads  are  better  than  any  on  this  continent ;  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  and  the  development  of  litera- 
ture and  art  are  far  in  advance  of  the  colonies  or  the 
population.  Its  present  wealth  is  almost  beyond  belief, 
and  its  resources  almost  incalculable."  It  produces  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  wool  of  the  world,  and  one-half  of 
the  tin.  Its  coal-fields  are  inexhaustible.  The  private 
wealth  of  Australia  per  capita  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
leading  European  countries,  or  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  confident  that  Australia,  the  "  Greater 
Britain  of  the  Pacific,"  as  he  aptly  calls  it,  will  under 
federation  double  in  wealth  and  population  by  the  end  of 
the  present  century. 

AUSTRALIA  AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  significance  of  the  formation  of  the  Australasian 
Commonwealth  as  regards  the  United  States  will,  Sir 
Hoderick  thinks,  depend  entirely  upon  the  policy  of  our 
Government.  So  far,  he  says,  this  policy  has  been  selfish 
and  unfriendly.  Australia  seeks  closer  trade  relations 
with  this  country,  and  the  establishment  of  closer  com- 
mercial relations  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States  would,  he  maintains,  be  mutually  advantageous. 

RECIPROCITY — WHY   SOUTHWARD   ONLY  ? 

If,  says  the  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  the  advocates  of  reci- 
procity are  really  sincere  in  wanting  to  find  larger  markets 
for  agricultural  products  "  why  do  they  not  move  for  reci- 
procity with  Europe  instead  of  with  South  America  ? " 
Europe  takes  from  us  more  than  sixty  times  as  much  agri- 
cultural products  as  the  southern  countries.  If,  he  con- 
tinues, we  have  a  surplus  of  agricultural  products  to  dis- 
pose of,  obviously  our  best  markets  will  be  found  among 
manufacturing,  mining  and  mercantile  communities — 
among  people  who  want  agricultural  produce  and  who 
can  give  us  what  we  want  in  exchange.  Our  prosperity, 
he  further  says,  depends  five  times  as  much  on  our  exports 
of  farm  produce  as  upon  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products. 


OUR  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS. 

Our  exports  of  agricultural  products,  now  worth  $600,- 
000,000,  ought,  he  maintains,  to  be  worth  $1,000,0(X),000. 
The  surplus  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  Mr.  Mills 
estimates  at  180,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  and  implies 
that  UTjon  the  establishment  of  reciprocity  with  the  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe  this  surplus  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Mills'  statements  re- 
garding the  wheat  surplus  in  this  country  with  statistics 
on  the  same  subject  given  by  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  in  his 
article  in  the  Arena  on  the  "Wheat  Supply  of  Europe 
and  America,"  reviewed  in  another  place.  Mr.  Davis  pre- 
sents figures  to  show  that  our  wheat  surplus  as  shown  by 
exports  was,  last  year,  instead  of  180,000,000  bushels,  Mr. 
Mills'  estimate,  but  little  over  100,000,000  bushels,  and, 
more  than  this,  that  the  wheat  acreage  in  the  United 
States  is  decreasing  and  the  home  consumption  increasing 
at  such  a  rate  that  in  1895  the  United  States  will  have 
ceased  to  become  an  exporter  of  breadstuffs.  This  shrink- 
age in  the  area  of  American  wheat  fields  took  place  too, 
he  says,  while  throughout  Europe  there  went  unsatisfied 
a  deiT^and  for  70,000,000  bushels  of  bread-grains.  If  Mr. 
Davis  is  correct  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  for  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  extend  the  market  for  her 
wheat,  at  least,  in  Europe. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   CENSUS. 

Writing  on  "The  United  States  Census,"  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
suses, says  the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  institute  a  regular  periodical  enumeration  of 
the  people.  Our  first  census,  taken  in  1790,  dates  back 
eleven  years  earlier  than  the  first  census  in  Europe.  At 
first  the  census  was  confined  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  representation  and  direct  tax- 
ation. The  development  of  manufactures  in  1810  gave 
rise  to  a  movement  toward  the  addition  of  new  schedules 
to  the  census.  The  attempt  to  enumerate  the  industries 
of  the  country  failed  of  success  at  this  census,  as  it  did 
at  the  three  censuses  following.  In  1850  a  new  law  was 
enacted  which  enlarged  the  scope  of  inquiry,  and  in  1880 
a  second  law  was  passed  which  added  still  other  sched- 
ules, until  now  the  field  of  census  investigation  embraces 
population,  wealth,  taxation,  industries  of  various  lands, 
transportation,  education,  physical  and  mental  infirmity, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  The  only  limit,  says  Gen.  Walker, 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  census,  is  found  in  the  limited 
ability  of  any  one  person  to  grasp  so  many  subjects  at 
once.  The  reason  for  loading  upon  the  census,  which 
was  primarily  intended  merely  for  the  enumeration  of 
the  population,  such  a  variety  of  statistical  investigation, 
has  been,  he  says  :  First,  on  account  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  separate  inquiries  ;  and  second,  the 
doubt  entertained  bj^  many  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
establishing  agencies  aside  from  the  census. 

EUROPEAN  AND   AMERICAN   CENSUSES   COMPARED. 

The  census  of  the  United  States,  ex-Superintendent 
Walker  shows,  differs  fundamentally  from  the  European 
census.  In  Europe  the  object  of  the  census  is  mainly 
statistical.  In  this  country  the  principal  purpose  is  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  people  for  the  redistribution  of 
representation.  It  is  quite  sufficient  in  Europe  to  know 
that  a  certain  population  is  contained  within  the  borders 
of  certain  countries.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  know  ex- 
actly where  each  inhabitant  of  the  counti'y  resides.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
accurate  census  are  many-fold  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe. 
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SOUTHWESTERN   COMMERCE   AND   GULF  HARBORS. 

Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  deep  water  accommodations  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  urges  the  importance  of  construct- 
ing more  harbors,  especially  on  tke  northwest  coast  of 
the  Gulf,  for  the  products  and  general  traffic  of  our 
Southwestern  States  and  Territories.  The  agricultural 
products  of  that  section  of  the  country  have,  he  says,  by 
reason  of  burdensome  land-transportation  charges,  been 
"subjected  to  a  tax  that  has  frequently  prohibited  their 
exportation." 

Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Momerie  writes  concerning  the 
"  Changes  of  Orthodoxy  in  England."  The  clergy  of 
England,  he  says,  are  not  agreed  on  a  single  doctrine  or 
ceremony.  They  do  not  agree  even  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Christian  religion.  Unless,  he  concludes, 
the  churches  of  that  country  are  thoroughly  purged  of 
ecclesiasticism  they  may  not  hope  to  become  churches  of 
God.  Ecclesiasticism  must  be  destroyed,  he  repeats,  be- 
fore religion  can  begin. 

THE   TRANSMISSION  OF   CULTURE. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  takes  issue  with  Prof.  August 
Weisman,  of  Freiburg,  and  his  followers,  who  constitute 
the  so-called  Neo-Darwinian  school,  on  the  question  of 
the  transmissibility  of  culture  through  heredity.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  school  of  scientists,  Mr.  Ward  holds  that 
"acquired  character"  is  hereditary,  advancing  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  the  argument  that  the  intellectual, 
aesthetic  and  ethical  faculties  of  certain  people  have  been 
gradually  developed,  through  use  and  cultivation — the 
musical  genius  of  Germfjjis,  for  instance.  In  sum,  he 
says:  "We  have  seen  that  all  the  facts  in  history  and  of 
personal  observation  sustain  this  comforting  popular  be- 
lief, and  until  doctors  of  science  shall  cease  to  differ  on 
this  point,  and  shall  reduce  the  laws  of  heredity  to  a  de- 
gree of  exactness  which  shall  amount  to  something  more 
like  a  demonstration  than  the  current  speculations,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  continue  for  a  time  to  hug  the 
delusion." 

Prof.  William  Crooks,  of  London,  the  author  of  several 
prominent  works  on  chemistry,  and  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  describes  the 
science  of  chemistry  as  it  is  understood  to-day,  and  enum- 
erates some  of  its  problems.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  chemistry  has  reached  that  stage  in  its  development 
where  now  it  is  claimed  by  chemists  even  the  atom  is 
divisible,  at  least  in  imagination. 

A   NEW   METHOD    OF    CRIMINAL    IDENTIFICATION. 

M.  Alphonse  Bertillon  gives  a  desci-jption  of  the  system 
of  criminal  identification  of  which  he  is  the  inventor. 
The  anthropometric  method  of  description,  as  the  Ber- 
tillon system  is  called,  differs  from  other  methods  of  iden- 
tification now  in  use  in  that  it  furnishes  a  simple  means 
of  classification.  The  common  methods  of  taking  im- 
pressions of  the  thumb,  jaw,  or  ear  of  a  criminal  are  no 
longer  practicable  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  this 
class  of  persons  at  large  in  the  world.  Such  impressions 
do  not  afford  sufficient  elements  of  variability  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  classification  of  cases  reaching  into  the 
hundred  thousands  in  number. 

The  system  invented  by  M.  Bertillon  is  based  on  the 
observed  facts  that  the  human  skeleton  does  not,  after  the 
twentieth  year,  change  materially,  and  that  no  two 
frames  are  sufficiently  alike  to  be  confounded  with  each 
other. 

M.  Bertillon  illustrates  his  method  by  giving  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  measurements  taken  of  the  120,000  criminals 
that  have  passed  through  the  Paris  prisons  during  the 


last  ten  years.  The  first  division  is  made  according  to 
the  length  of  heads,  whether  short,  medium,  or  long. 
Each  of  these  three  masses  of  measurement  is  then  re- 
divided  into  three  groups  based  on  the  width  of  the 
heads.  These  sub-divisions  are  in  turn  divided  each  into 
three  groups,  according  to  the  length  of  the  middle 
finger;  and  so  this  sub-division  is  continued  until  the 
groups  contain  only  thirteen  individual  measurements, 
each  arranged  according  to  the  length  of  the  ear.  These 
measurements  once  classified,  identification  is  made  easy 
by  the  process  of  elimination. 


THE    ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  May  is  a  thoroughly  live  number.  Re- 
views of  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis'  paper  on  "  The  Wheat  Supply 
of  Europe  and  America "  and  of  Prof.  Emiil  Blum's  de- 
scription of  "Russia  of  To-day,"  are  given  elsewhere. 
Julian  Hawthorne  and  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  discuss 
the  question, "  Is  Spiritualism  Worth  Investigating  ?" 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE   ON  SPIRITUALISM. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  fails  to  find  any  justification  for  Spirit- 
ualism, so  called.  There  can  be,  he  says,  belief  in,  but  not 
material  evidence  of,  a  spiritual  woi-ld.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  Spiritualism,  being  addressed  to  the  sense,  do  not 
attain  the  region  of  what  may  properly  be  termed  belief. 
"  Material  phenomena  can  never  be  objects  of  faith  ;  we 
do  not  believe  in  a  stick  or  a  stone ;  we  are  only  sensible 
of  it."  Facts  (as  distinguished  from  truths)  are,  he  says, 
manifestations  of  matter,  not  of  things  spiritual.  "  By 
addressing  us  through  our  own  characteristic  mediums 
of  matter,  they  (spirits)  abjure  whatever  essentially 
spiritual  quality  might  belong  to  them,  and  neither  do 
nor  can  tell  us  or  show  us  anything  that  we  did  not  know 
before."  Continuing  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  he  says  : 
"And,  if  there  be  a  God  worth  reverencing,  we  should 
hardly  expect  Him  to  bully  us  into  acknowledging  Him 
by  squalid  juggleries  in  darkened  rooms,  and  by  vapid 
platitudes  addressed  to  our  corporeal  senses.  Rather 
should  we  look  for  Him  to  accost  each  one  of  us  in  the 
innermost  sacred  audience-chamber  of  the  heart,  and 
there  show  us  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  and  bid 
us  choose." 

MR.    savage's   reply. 

Mr.  Savage,  after  devoting  eight  pages  to  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  article,  sentence  by  sentence,  charges 
him  with  not  once  touching  the  real  question  at  issue. 
But  Mr.  Savage  seems  wholly  to  overlook — let  us  hope 
not  intentionally — the  one  and  only  argument  adduced  by 
Mr.  Hawthorne  as  reason  why  Spiritualism  was  not  worth 
while  ;  namely,  that  a  spiritual  existence  is  not  verifi- 
able by  sense  and  consequently  all  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  useless. 

Taking  it  wholly  for  granted  that  it  is  within  human 
power  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  other  world,  Mr. 
Savage  says  the  investigation  of  Spiritualism  is  worth 
while  ;  first,  that  we  may  know  whether  death  is  the  end 
or  merely  an  incident  of  life  ;  the  assurance  "that  the 
dead  is  alive  again,"  would  lift  a  heavy  weight  of  grief  off 
the  human  heart.  Second,  knowledge  of  the  hereafter 
would  help  the  world  to  a  practical  trust  in  the  justice  of 
the  government  of  the  universe  ;  it  would  "lift  the  level 
of  the  world's  life." 

THE    "unco'   GUID." 

Max  O'Rell  preaches  a  lay  sermon  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"  Unco'  Guid."  He  defines  the  "  unco'  guid  "  as  a  religious 
parvenu  only  to  be  found  among  the  followers  of  the  new- 
est forms  of  Christianity — one  who  "  has  to  try  to  eclipse 
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his  f ellow-CHiristians  by  his  piety  in  order  to  show  that  the 
new  religiou  to  which  he  belongs  was  a  necessary  inven- 
tion." The  "unco' guid  "  is  thus  described  :  "He  is  dressed 
in  broadcloth.  He  walks  with  light,  short,  jaunty  steps.  He 
casts  right  and  left  little  grimaces  that  are  so  many  forced 
smiles  of  self-satisfaction.  Try  to  be  as  good  as  I  am,  he 
seems  to  say  to  all  who  happen  to  look  at  him,  and  you 
will  be  as  happy.  And  he  smiles,  and  smiles,  and  smiles. 
He  has  a  small  soul,  a  small  heart,  and  a  small  brain.  As 
a  rule  he  is  a  well-to-do  person."  It  is  the  "unco  guid," 
says  Max  O'Rell,  who  is  responsible  for  the  degradation 
of  the  lower  classes  of  London  "by  refusing  to  enable 
them  to  elevate  their  minds  on  Sundays  at  the  sight  of  the 
masterpieces  of  art  contained  in  the  museums,  or  at  the 
sound  of  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart." 

"  If,"  he  concludes, "  the  '  unco'  guid  '  is  the  best  product 
of  Christianity,  Christianity  must  be  pronounced  a  ghastly 
failure,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  exclaim  with  the  late 
Dean  Milman :  '  If  all  this  is  Christianity,  it  is  high  time 
we  should  try  something  else — say  the  religion  of  Christ, 
for  instance.' " 

JUDAISM,  WHAT  IS   IT  ? 

"What  is  Judaism?"  is  the  subject  of  Prof.  Abram 
S.  Isaacs'  paper.  It  is,  he  says,  a  religion  of  daily  life  ;  of 
growth,  not  stagnancy  ;  organic,  not  mechanical ;  it  is  uni- 
versal in  its  scope  and  influence  ;  old  but  not  antiquated. 
"  History  tells  what  Judaism  was  in  the  past.  Judaism 
in  the  present  needs  only  a  fair  field,  and  courts  no  favor. 
The  Judaism  of  the  future  is  not  an  unknown  quantity  ; 
for  if  it  be  true  to  itself  and  the  best  utterances  of  sage 
and  prophet,  it  will  do  its  active  share  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  God's  unity  and  the  brotherhood  of  human- 
ity— the  Jewish  ideal  and  mission." 

THE   SURVIVAL   OF   FAITH. 

Mr.  Henry  D wight  Chapin,  M.D.,  attributes  the  change 
of  basis  in  the  matter  of  faith  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
churches  are  too  much  out  of  sympathy  with  the  needs, 
sufferings,  obstacles,  and  aims  of  the  people  known  as  the 
"  masses."  The  substance  of  his  paper  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph  :  "  Churches  must  not  only  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  but  anxiously  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  those  biological  and  social  laws  that  allow 
so  many  to  go  hungry  and  naked.  If  divinity  students 
were  trained  a  little  less  in  theology  and  more  in  sociology 
they  might  not  so  signally  fail  with  the  masses." 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  treats  "Thomas  Jefferson  "  more  fairly 
than  he  dealt  with  "  Alexander  Hamilton  "  in  last  month's 
Arena.  He  gives  a  digest  of  the  principles  for  which,  he 
holds,  Jefferson  stood.  These  principles  are  in  brief,  demo- 
cracy, decentralization,  economy,  education,  emancipa- 
tion, peace,  restriction  of  official  service,  and  religious 
toleration. 

Professor  J.  "W.  McGarvey,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  presents  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  King  gives  a 
condensation  of  Mr.  Dunscombe's  report  on  the  "  Artizan 
Dwellings  of  Liverpool,"  recently  published  in  one  of  the 
United  States  Consular  Reports. 


higher  than  cost  and  size.  These  faults  are  due,  Mr. 
Ferree  explains,  not  so  much  to  American  architects  as  to 
Americans,  who  allow  the  money  element  to  determine  so 
largely  the  style  and  form  of  their  buildings. 

DIVORCE   SOCIOLOGICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

Mr.  E.  James  discusses  the  subject  of  divorce  from  still 
a  new  point  of  view,  the  Sociological.  Such  a  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  made  necessary,  he  maintains,  by  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  status  of 
women  in  modern  times.  Modern  advanced  political  and 
social  ideas  demand  an  equality  of  the  sexes  before  the 
law.  The  idea  that  a  woman  should  "  put  away  her 
husband  "  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Mr.  James  does  not  regard  it  as  any  particular  cause 
for  regret  that  divorces  are  much  easier  to  obtain  at 
present  than  they  were  formerly.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  the  laws  of  some  of  our  States,  which  grant  divorces 
on  the  ground  of  "incompatibility  of  temper,"  are  alto- 
gether too  lax,  and  suggests  that  "  drunkenness  "  is  a  safer 
and  more  justifiable  cause  for  divorce. 

"It  is  now  known  that  the  children  of  a  man  whose 
brain  has  become  diseased  through  long  indulgence  in 
strong  drink,  may  inherit  the  effects  of  their  father's  sin 
in  some  congenital  defect  of  the  brain,  which  may  show 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  phj^sical,  mental,  and  moral, 
in  health,  mind,  and  character.  Some  of  the  children  of 
such  a  father  may  be  epileptic,  some  consumptive,  some 
idiotic,  some  criminal  ;  some  may  exhibit  the  deficiency 
in  a  general  weakness  of  will,  some  in  a  craving  for  the 
excitement  of  drink,  some  in  that  general  lack  of  mental 
tone  and  energy  which  results  in  pauperism  ;  while  some 
may  escape  the  sad  legacy,  and  be  apparently  quite  like 
other  people." 

The  knowledge  of  this  "Sociological  fact"  gives,  he 
maintains,  a  justification  for  divorce  which  did  not  exist 
before. 

BUDDHISM  AND   CHRISTIANITY. 

Merwin-Marie  Snell  disputes  the  theory,  advanced  by 
Dr.  Felix  Oswald  in  the  January  ^?'ena,  that  Christianity 
is  only  a  derived  form  of  Buddhism.  He  adduces  practically 
the  same  arguments  as  those  advanced  by  Dr.  James  T. 
Bixby  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Oswald  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Arena ;  namely,  that  Christian  churches  are  known 
to  have  existed  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  any  known 
East  Indian  authority,  and  that  the  similarities  existing 
between  the  two  religions  are  easily  explainable  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  mere  coincidences.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  divergences  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Buddhism  are  of  a  more  fundamental  character 
than  are  the  resemblances.  "  In  fact,  it  can  be  stated,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  world's 
great  religions  which  is  more  utterly  unlike  Christianity 
in  all  essential  respects  than  is  Buddhism.  All  of  those 
great  doctrines  which  seem  to  underlie  the  religious  cults 
of  the  entire  world,  Christianity  possesses  in  common  with 
the  rest.  Even  Confucianism  seems  to  have  a  faint  im- 
plicit recognition  of  them,  but  Buddhism  is  agnostic  re- 
garding some,  and  to  others  gives  a  categorical  denial." 


THE  NEW  ENGLANDER  AND  YALE  REVIEW. 
Barr  Ferree, in  his  opening  paper  on  "The  American 
Conception  of  Architecture  "  observes  three  faults  in  so- 
called  American  architecture  :  First,  the  subordination  of 
beauty  to  expenditure  ;  second,  the  tendency  to  seek  effect 
by  building  high  in  the  air  rather  than  by  an  expansion  of 
breadth  ;  and  third,  the  lack  of  recognition  of  something 


OUR  DAY. 
Our  Day  for  April  contains  several  papers  of  religious 
note.  The  addresses  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  and 
Miss  Abbie  B.  Child,  Home  Secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  on  "The  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment," delivered  recently  in  Boston  before  a  meeting  held 
in  the  interests  of  missions,  are  published  in  full.  The 
"Students'  Movement"  was  started  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  1885,  by  Mr.  Wilder,  a  missionary,  at  that  time  editor 
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of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  The  work  of 
systematic  visitation  among  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
for  enlisting  missionary  recruits  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
Robert  G.  Wilder,  his  son,  who  became  the  leader  of  the 
movement  in  America.  As  a  result  of  these  visitations, 
over  6,000  young  men  and  women  have  been  enrolled  as 
volunteers,  300  of  whom  have  actually  gone  to  missionary 
fields. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Magoun,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  who  is  about 
to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  education  in  Our 
Day,  calls  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  Conference 
of  Israelites  and  Christians  which  was  held  in  Chicago 
November  2i,  1890.  It  marked,  he  says,  the  beginning  of 
a  closer  union  between  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  of 
the  addresses  made  at  the  Conference  were:  ''The  Atti- 
tude of  Nations  and  of  Christian  People  Toward  the 
Jews,"  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.  D.;  "The  Religious 
Condition  of  the  Jews  To-day  and  Their  Attitude  Toward 
Christianity,"  by  Rabbi  Hirsch:  "Why  Israelites  Do  Not 
Accept  Jesus  as  Their  Messiah,"  by  Rabbi  Felsenthal,  and 
"The  Anti-Semitism  of  To-day,"  by  Mr.  Zulot  Hoff, 
editor  of  the  Jexcish  Courier,  Chicago. 

The  two  especially  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  Confer- 
ence, says  Mr.  Howard,  were  "the  disavowal  by  the 
Jewish  speakers  of  any  hope  of  return  to  Palestine," 
and  "the  disclosure  of  the  familiarity  of  educated  chil- 
dren of  Israel  with  the  New  Testament."  Two  things  are 
necessary,  he  maintains,  in  order  to  a  more  rapid  and 
general  Christianization  of  Jews:  "(1)  Kindlier  relations 
with  them  and  a  more  correct  and  complete  understand- 
ing of  their  attitude,  views,  and  spirit;  (2)  A  more  gener- 
ously Christian  estimate  of  the  place  the  moral  law  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Old  Testament  itself  are  to 
have  in  the  redemption  of  the  world."  Both  of  these  ob- 
jects were  promoted  in  the  Chicago  Conference.  A  spirit 
of  good  feeling  pervaded  all  the  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  not  one  word  of  reproach  for  Jewish  opposition 
to  Christ  was  uttered. 

Mr.  John  B.  Donaldson  has  a  brief  but  forcible  sermon 
on  the  "Political  Value  of  the  Independent  Voter."  The 
mission  of  the  independent  voter  is,  he  sums  up,  "to  re- 
buke his  leaders  for  extremes  or  for  unrighteous  action ; 
to  show  them  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  is  determined 
to  have ;  and  to  spur  rehictant,  fearful,  and  practical  men 
to  follow  him." 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  H,  Howard  treats  of  the  celebrated  Hutch- 
inson family  of  singers  as  reformers.  The  sentiment  of 
all  their  songs,  he  says,  was  elevating  and  directly  in  the 
interest  of  progress  and  reform. 

Joseph  Cook's  "Monday  Lecture,"  in  this  number,  is 
on  "  Self -Surrender  to  the  Self -Evident  in  Science  and 
Scripture."  A  passage  from  the  report  for  181)0  of  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Dike,  Secretary  of  the  National  Divorce  Re- 
form League,  touching  on  the  results  and  prospects  of  the 
work  of  this  association,  is  published  in  the  department 
of  "Questions  to  Specialists." 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Two  articles  in  the  May  issue  of  this  magazine  have  an 
interest  aside  from  their  intrinsic  qualities,  the  interest 
which  always  attaches  to  a  prominent  man's  last  work. 
They  are  a  fragment  of  a  leading  article  by  R.  H.  Quick, 
the  well-known  English  educator,  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  Mr.  Quick's  article,  "My 
Pedagogic  Autobiography,"  is  a  pleasant,  rather  rambling 
talk  concerning  books,  magazines,  and  teachers,  which  is 
broken  off  before  the  writer  gets  fairly  into  his  proper 


subject,  his  own  pedagogic  history.  Dr.  Crosby  opposes 
the  introduction  of  religious  teaching  in  public  schools 
for  the  five  reasons  :  That  the  national  constitution  op>- 
poses  it ;  that  such  teaching  would  cause  endless  secta- 
rian strife  ;  that  religious  teaching  requires  rehgious 
teachers,  which  are  not  always  to  be  obtained  ;  that  the 
public  schools  are  intended  to  make  good  citizens  and  not 
religionists  ;  and  that  religion  is  too  sacred  to  be  taught 
by  public  officials.  While  he  thus  opposes  the  teaching 
of  creed  he  insists  on  instruction  in  morality  based  on 
God's  will. 

"  The  Limitations  of  State  Universities  "  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Horace  Davis,  who  feels  that  while  such  in- 
stitutions have  done  much  valuable  work,  they  are  how- 
ever hampered  by  their  i^eculiar  relation  to  their  States 
and  alumni,  and  are  deterred  from  obtaining  the  best  re- 
sults by  the  gross  views  of  education  held  by  the  taxpay- 
ers and  legislators,  who  consider  the  university  a  sort  of 
convenient  servant. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon  has  an  elaborate  and  very  suggestive 
defense  of  the  study  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools, 
which  study,  she  thinks,  is  most  valuable  in  the  awaken- 
ing and  development  of  the  child's  mind.  She  says  that 
while  in  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  we  have 
made  some  advance  in  historical  study,  we  are  far  be- 
hind England,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  attention 
paid  to  this  branch  of  education  in  the  X)rimary  school. 

The  rest  of  the  number  is  filled  with  a  continued  article 
entitled  "  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics,"  an  article 
entitled  "  Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in  Prus- 
sia," which  shows  a  record  of  great  advance  in  academic 
education  during  the  past  few  years  in  that  country,  a 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  eastern  and 
western  educational  systems,  and  a  vigorous  denial  of  the 
charge  that  education  in  South  Carolina  has  been .  hin- 
dered by  political  intrigue  and  ambition. 


POET-LORE. 

Between  the  tasteful  covers  of  this  magazine,  "devoted 
to  Shakespeare,  Browning,  and  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Literature,"  we  notice  an  attractive  article  by  Ethel 
G.  Skeat,  headed  "Fairy-Lore:  'Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.' "  The  introduction  of  Oberon,  Titania,  and 
their  court  of  little  people  in  this  comedy  signalizes  the 
poet's  revolt  from  the  time-honored  and  hackneyed  insti- 
tution of  the  "mask,"  hitherto  inevitable  in  an  Eliza- 
bethan public  festivity,  and  which  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  shabby  edition  of  one  of  Kiralfy's  "spectac- 
ular plays."  Miss  Skeat  shows  that  Shakespeare  drew 
from  both  Teutonic  and  Celtic  sources  in  creating  his 
fairy  world,  and  that  oral  tradition  furnished  him  with 
the  materials.  The  name  "Titania"  coming  from  Ovid, 
"Oberon"  from  an  old  French  romance,  and  "Puck" 
from  the  Celtic  inica,  give  evidence  of  the  widely-dis- 
similar fields  in  which  the  poet  culled  his  eerie-flowers. 

Commentators  must  have  work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  a  clear-headed  reader,  imbued  with  any  moiety  of 
the  spirit  of  the  text,  should  need  even  a  foot-note  on  the 
signification  of  "talents,"  occurring  below: 

"And  lo-!  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair," 
in  "A  Lover's  Complaint."  The  word  forms  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  Furness,  in  which  he  edifies  us  with 
the  renderings  of  some  authorities  whose  names  are  in 
high  places.  "  Talents  are  lockets  of  hair  plaited  and  set 
in  gold,"  is  the  best  Malone  could  do.  Mr.  Furness  con- 
fesses that  he  himself  tried  to  torture  the  defenseless 
word  into  meaning  the  ^'■talons  wherewith  fair  ones 
caught  and  struck  their  lovers."    Colgrave  would  have  it 
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from  the  French  tailler,  hence  roughly,  "that  which  can 
be  cut  off" — "t  is  hard  to  repress  exclamation  marks — 
and,  finally,  Mr.  Furness  paraphrases  the  long-suffering 
passage  into  "wealth  or  abundance  of  hair,"  which  has 
occurred  at  first  sight  to  several  of  the  uninitiated. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Griffiths  makes  a  strong  plea  for  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  noble  drama,  "A  King  and  No  King."  He 
considers  that,  "in  characterization  and  homogeneity  of 
plot,  it  rises  as  far  above  some  of  the  Shakespeare  plays 
as  it  fails  in  that  facility  of  expression  which  is  so  pecu- 
liarly Shakespeare's  own." 

Dr.  Rolf e  writes  of  "Miranda  and  Ferdinand,  Caliban 
and  Ariel,"  finding  redeeming  features  in  the  shambling 
monster,  viz. :  his  aspiration  to  a  better  existence  and  his 
appreciation  of  music. 

In  Mr.  George  Morley's  paper  on  "Victorian  Shake- 
speare Commemorations,"  personalities  and  petty  financial 
iten  ."  figure  rather  obtrusively.  Dr.  Sinclair  Korner  is 
suggestive  in  "'Hamlet'  as  a  Solar  Myth."  Helen  A, 
Clarke  contributes  a  "Musical  Setting  to  Shakespeare's 
*Come  Away,  Death,' "  and  Charlotte  Porter  writes  on 
"Browning's  Tribute  to  Shakespeare."  Poet-Lore  fills  a 
gap,  and  fills  it  well. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  is  more  than 
ordinarily  attractive.  Among  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month  "  is  reviewed  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White's  paper  upon 
"Medicine  and  Miracles." 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Fernald  describes  in  a  popular  way 
"Ice-making  and  Machine  Refrigeration."  "The  scien- 
tific fact  on  which  the  making  of  artificial  ice  depends," 
he  says,  "is  that  when  a  liquid  evaporates  it  uses  up  a 
great  deal  of  heat  which  it  draws  from  anything  that 
happens  to  be  around  it."  The  liquid  used  in  making  ice 
is  either  ammonia  or  sulphurous  oxide.  Ice,  Mr.  Fernald 
informs  us,  has  long  been  made  in  India.  There  pits  are 
dug  and  about  half  filled  with  straw,  upon  which  are 
placed  shallow  dishes  of  porous  clay  filled  with  water. 
The  rapid  evaporation  of  part  of  the  water,  assisted  by 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  straw,  freezes  the  water 
remaining.  The  manufacture  of  ice  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively throughout  the  South,  and  now  bids  fair  to  become 
a  regular  industry  in  temperate  zones  as  well. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S    "INSUPERABLE  BIAS." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  concludes  his  criticism  of  Professor 
Huxley's  method  of  dealing  with  theological  questions. 
Professor  Huxley  is  a  safe  enough  man  to  follow  on  his 
own  ground,  that  of  biology,  he  says;  but  he  holds  that 
upon  all  questions  bearing  on  Christian  theology  the 
noted  scientist  is  not  to  be  trusted.  To  use  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  own  words,  the  Professor,  outside  his  special 
field,  labors  under  "insuperable  bias." 

W.  C.  Cahall,  M.  D.,  has  a  paper  on  "The  French  Insti- 
tute," in  which  he  describes  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  various  academies  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

EVOLUTION  OF  PATENT  MEDICINE. 

Mr.  Lee  J.  Vance  treats  scientifically  the  "Evolution 
of  Patent  Medicine."  The  modern  faith  in  patent  medi- 
cines is,  he  maintains,  a  survival  of  the  old  belief  that 
secret  remedies  work  charms — of  the  savage's  idea  that 
mysterious  compounds  possess  magical  remedial  powers. 
It  has  come  to  pass,  Mr.  Vance  says,  that  patent  medicine 
venders  n©  longer,  as  they  once  did  to  a  great  extent,  rely 
upon  the  curative  power  of  their  drugs.  They  depend 
now  almost  wholly  upon  the  power  of  advertising.     *  'They 


have  a  literary  man  to  '  write  up '  the  remedy  in  ingenious 
fashion  ;  an  artist  to  show  the  patient  '  before  and  after ' 
using  the  panacea  ;  a  poet  to  compose  odes  and  lyrics  ; 
a  liar  who  rivals  Munchausen,  and  a  forger  who  signs  all 
kinds  of  testimonials."  It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Vance  sug- 
gests, that  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  sale  of  pat- 
ent medicine.  Even  the  Japanese  are  in  advance  of  us  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  Dominick  Daly  writes  entertainingly  concerning 
Quetzatcoatl,  the  wandering  stranger  whom  the  early 
Mexicans  adopted  as  their  Messiah.  Three  points  in  re- 
lation to  this  puzzling  character  seem,  he  writes,  well  es- 
tablished :  "  (1)  He  was  a  white  man  from  across  the  At- 
lantic ;  (2)  he  taught  religion  to  the  Mexicans  :  (3)  the  re- 
ligion he  taught  retained  to  after  ages  many  strong  and 
striking  resemblances  to  Christianity." 

THE  EDUCATION   OF  CHILDREN. 

An  article  is  republished  in  this  number  from  Macmil- 
lan''s  Magazine^  which  describes  and  discusses  the  plans 
laid  down  by  Friedrich  Froebel  for  the  education  of 
young  children.  To  Froebel  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
first  recognized  the  high  importance,  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation, of  directing  and  arranging  children's  play  "so  as 
to  form  a  harmonious  development  according  to  Nature's 
methods."  Some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  plans 
are  given  as  follows  :  "  (1)  There  must  be  the  regular  per- 
formance of  some  kind  of  useful  work  suited  to  the  age 
and  capacity  of  the  child.  (2)  Book-learning  must  be  giv- 
en up  in  the  case  of  any  child  to  whom  it  cannot  be  made 
pleasurable.  (3)  Prizes  must  not  be  given  for  success  in 
school- work,  nor  punishment  for  failure.  (4)  The  natural 
love  that  children  have  for  games  must  be  taken  advan- 
tage of,  so  as  to  cause  a  healthy  development  of  the 
moral  nature,  the  physical  powers,  the  imagination,  etc. 
(5)  The  energies  of  the  child  must  be  fully  as  well  as  har- 
moniously developed,  and  the  child's  growth  must  not  be 
stunted  by  too  easy  work.  (6)  A  love  of  nature  and  of 
all  forms  of  beauty  must  be  stimulated  and  encouraged." 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  best  paper  in  The  Magazine  of  American  History 
for  May,  is  by  the  editor,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  upon 
William  H.  Seward.  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  in 
shaping  the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States  during 
the  long  period  of  his  official  life  is  brought  out  boldly 
and  with  force.  As  senator  from  New  York  he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Congress  to  take  a  firm  stand  against 
slavery.  His  utterance,  "  Slavery  can  and  must  be  abol- 
ished and  you  and  I  must  do  it,"  given  in  the  Senate  as 
early  as  1850,  produced,  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  a  "genuine 
sensation."  It  appears  from  the  records  of  Congress  that 
Mr.  Seward  was  always  a  warm  friend  of  Territories 
seeking  admission  as  States.  His  pleas  for  the  admission 
to  the  Union  of  California  and  Kansas  were,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  speeches  he  ever  made.  As  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward  negotiated  as  many  as  fortj''  treaties,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  of  historic  importance.  It  may  be  of 
present  interest  to  note,  that  it  v/as  through  his  efforts 
the  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Nicar- 
agua, which  promises  to  be  of  such  great  value  to 
American  commerce,  was  arranged. 

Rev.  George  Patterson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.C,  contributes 
"A  Lost  Chapter  in  American  History,"  giving  an 
account  of  early  Portuguese  attempts  to  colonize  the  New 
World.  The  first  expedition  was  sent  out  during  the 
reign  of  Emmanuel  "The  Fortunate,"  in  1500,  under  the 
comma,nd  of  Caspar  Cortereal,  who  in  the  course  of  his 
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voyage  touched  what  he  supposed  to  be  Greenland.  Other 
expeditions  sent  out  later  reached  the  shores  of  Cape 
Breton,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Portuguese  in  Cape  Breton,  Mr. 
Patterson  holds,  was  the  first  attempt  by  Europeans  at 
colonization  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  exact  date  of  this  settlement  he  does  not 
give  but  places  it  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles 
Howard  Shinn  furnishes  some  documents  bearing  on 
Spanish  claims  to  the  lands  of  California.  The  insecurity 
of  land  titles  was  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Shinn  says,  the 
curse  of  California.  Many  of  the  early  settlers,  unable  to 
secure  ready  money  on  their  lands  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  titles,  were  forced  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  State  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  It  would  have  been  better, 
he  thinks,  to  have  recognized  the  Spanish  claims  to  land. 
Other  papers  of  note  are  two  biographical  sketches — 
"Captain  Adam  A.  Larrabee,"  by  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich, 
and  "Judge  Law  of  Indiana,"  by  Frank  A.  Myers;  and 
"President  Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel,"  by  Hon. 
L.  E.  Chittenden. 


THE   CENTURY   MAGAZINE. 

"At  the  Court  of  the  Czar "  is  the  title  given  to  certain 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  our 
Minister  to  Russia  1837-1839,  under  President  Van  Buren. 
Mr.  Dallas  had  no  events  of  great  historical  and  political 
importance  to  describe,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  such.  Asa 
vivacious  picture  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  and  St. 
Petersburg  society,  viewed  in  the  daily  rounds  of  minis- 
terial life,  and  presented  in  most  tasteful  colors,  this 
paper  is  excellent.  .  There  are  to  be  two  parts  ;  this  one 
tells  with  much  freshness  and  naivete,  of  the  reception  of 
the  writer  at  the  Russian  Court,  and  of  the  various  state 
dinners  and  diplomatic  episodes  that  ensued.  Mr.  Dallas 
was  evidently  much  attracted  by  the  personality  of 
Nicholas  ;  he  ascribes  to  him  an  earnest  wish  for  reform 
in  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  a  desire  that  had  its  influence 
in  procuring  the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  in  his  son's 
reign.  Several  anecdotes  illustrate  the  Czar's  urbanity 
and  his  amazing  disposition  to  play  the  role  of  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  when  his  incognito  deceived  no  one  but  himself. 
A  noble  portrait  of  Nicholas  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
the  magazine. 

CONFEDERATE  DIPLOMACY  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  title  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow's  "The  Confederate 
Diplomatists  and  their  Shirt  of  Nessus  "  is  not  felicitous 
in  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  author's  energy  goes 
toward  showing  that  the  wearers  of  the  shirt  were 
utterly  devoid  of  Herculean  attributes.  The  troublesome 
garment  here  symbolizes  slaver3\  With  the  aid  of  con- 
siderable correspondence  of  J.  B.  Benjamin's,  the  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  State,  it  is  shown  clearly  and  decis- 
ively that  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of  all-import- 
ant European  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  was  the 
indisposition  of  the  latter  to  be  bound  to  any  policy  run- 
ning counter  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  diplo- 
matic work  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  De  Leon  at  Paris,  of 
Mr.  Mason  at  London,  and  of  Mr.  Mawn  at  Rome  is 
briefly  reviewed  and  censured,  principally  on  the  ground 
of  the  singular  want  of  tact  these  Commissioners  dis- 
played in  always  making  slavery  in  the  Confederacy  a 
sine  qua  non. 

Mr.  Bigelow  makes  his  point,  without  a  doubt,  and  the 
more  is  it  a  pity  that  his  paper  should  be  disfigured  by 
certain  childish  phrases  and  acrid  sentences  that  savor 
more  of  '66  than  of  '91.  Slidell's  baleful  influence  in  Con- 
gress sends  out  Soule  to  "bully  Spain  into  the  sale  of 


Cuba,"  and  in  the  same  column,  "he  (Slidell)  and  his 
partisans,  using  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  President,  as  their 
instrument,  bullied  England  into  a  practical  renuncia- 
tion "  of  certain  anti-slave-trade  laws.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  "bullyiug"  England  and  Spain  into  this  and 
that!  "The  average  schoolgirl  of  sixteen  was  about  as 
well  qualified  as  Mason  to  cope  etc.,  etc."  Yancey's 
warning  of  the  necsssity  of  deferring  to  English  Aboli- 
tionists "had  about  as  much  effect  upon  the  lunatics  at 
Richmond  as  reading  the  riot  act  or  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  a  pack  of  wolves."     This  speaks  for  itself. 

Mrs.  Mason  still  holds  our  attention  in  "French  Salons 
under  the  Empire  and  Restoration."  This  is  no  faint 
praise  under  a  system  of  recurring  articles  that  ever 
threatens  to  suggest  the  time-honored  question  whether  a 
man  can  eat  a  quail  a  day  for  a  month.  The  names 
Montesson,  Genlis,  Kriidener,  R^musat,  and  hot  least,  the 
all  fascinating  Madame  Recamier,  appear  in  this  instru- 
ment. One  is  perhaps  a  little  disappointed  that  no  more 
space  is  devoted  here  to  the  mystical,  romantic,  and, 
withal,  heroic  Madame  Kriidener,  the  author  of  Valerie, 
and,  through  her  influence  over  Alexander  I.,  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  is  the  description 
by  Margaret  Watts  Hughes  of  the  visible  impressions  of 
sound  that  she  obtained  by  means  of  an  instrument  she 
calls  the  eidophone.  The  separate  vibrations  of  different 
mediums,  in  response  to  a  note  sung,  acting  on  a  paste 
of  lycapodium  or  other  powder,  exhibits  certain  floral 
forms  of  astonishing  distinctness.  Miss  Sophie  B.  Her- 
rick  satisfactorily  explains  the  causes  of  these  phenomena 
and  finds  the  obstacle  to  a  scientific  adaptation  of  them 
in  the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  many  vibrant  forces  of 
which  the  regular  forms  are  resultants. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  the  lighter  features  of  the  May  Century  is  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  new  serial  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  creator  of  Mrs.  Lacks  and 
Mrs.  Aleshine  bids  fair  to  surpass  them  in  "TheSquin- 
loun."  Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson's  "  Old  Gus  Law- 
son  "  reminds  us  irresistibly  and  delightfully  of  his  earli- 
est volume,  "The  Dukesborough  Tales,"  which  to  read  is 
to  love.  Edward  Eggleston  continues  "The  Faith  Doc- 
tor," and  Matt  Crim  has  a  story  called  "In  Beaver 
Cove."  William  Lewis  Eraser  has  "Exhibition  of 
Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketches,"  and  disciples  of  the  gentle 
Isaak  find  pleasure  in  "  Game  Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef," 
by  R.  F.  Holder,  with  illustrations  full  of  action  by 
Perard.  Biography  is  represented  in  an  appreciative 
paper  by  Josephine  Lazarus  on  Louisa  May  Alcott,  and 
" Pioneer  Mining  Life  in  California"  is  described  by  E. 
G.  Waite.  The  best  of  the  poetry  is  "Illusions,"  by 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 
The  May  number  of  Scribner^s  Magazine  contains  no 
article  of  political  or  social  interest.  Lieut.  J.  D.  Jerrold 
Kelley,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  writes  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  series  upon  "  Ocean  Steamships."  Starting 
at  Liverpool,  he  takes  his  readers  with  him  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a  modern, "liner,"  acquainting  them  on  the 
voyage  with  the  ship's  company,  from  captain  to  deck 
scrubbers.  "Beach  combers"  and  "shore  buggers"  to 
the  contrary,  he  says  all  the  poetry  is  not  gone  out  of 
sailing  in  this,  the  fin  de  sUcle.  Such  talk  he  calls  "  trans- 
pontine "  nonsense  ;  he  who  commands  a  ship  to-day  must 
first  of  all  be  a  seaman  as  genuine  as  ever  any  of  story  or 
song.     The  article  is  profusely  illustrated. 
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The  article  on  "The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise" 
possesses  greater  interest  than  its  title  suggests.  The 
temples  iu  the  grove  of  Ise,  the  most  renowned  of  Japan, 
stand  to-day  practically  unchanged  iu  dimensions,  jjro- 
portions,  aud  iu  general  arrangements  from  the  original 
edifices  built  two  t'^ousand  years  ago.  In  pursuance  of  a 
decree  issued  by  Emperor  Temmu,  of  Japan,  about  675 
A.  D.,  these  structures  have  been  since  that  time  faith- 
fully reconstructed  every  twenty  years  on  lots  in  the 
grove  reserved  for  alternate  occupation.  The  last  restor- 
ation or  transfer  was  made  in  October,  1889,  with  the 
customary  ancient  ceremony.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
the  government  at  Tokio,  says  Mr.  House,  that  the  re- 
cently dismantled  temple  of  Naiku,  one  of  the  oldest,  be 
preserved  and  sent  to  this  country  in  1892,  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Japan  exhibit  in  the  World's  Fair. 

With  only  meagre  data  at  command,  Alexander  Car- 
gill  succeeds  in  presenting  a  very  plausible  account  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  wearer  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  Very 
little  that  is  not  pure  conjecture  is  known  of  the  "  stage 
life "  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  at  one 
time  selected  to  play  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Green- 
wich Palace,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  no  mean 
actor  in  his  time.  The  article  contains  many  reproduc- 
tions of  old  prints  from  the  collection  of  Henry  Irving. 


HARPER'S    MAGAZINE. 

South  America  has  a  large  share  of  the  May  Harper^s 
in  Mr.  Theodore  Childs'  paper  on  "  Uruguay, "  and  Bishop 
Walden's  on  "The  Argentine  People." 

ARGENTINA. 

The  latter  deals  particularly  with  educationi.l  and  re- 
ligious features.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  in  Argen- 
tina was  in  the  year  1553,  and  until  1818,  from  which  year 
its  independence  dates,  the  population  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Spaniards,  the  native  Indians,  and  half-breeds. 
During  the  last  seventy  years  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able immigration  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  others. 
The  rather  turbulent  history  of  the  Argentine  States 
since  their  separation  from  the  mother  country  has  been 
marked  by  the  struggle  for  supremacy  of  two  parties, 
"the  Unitarios^  who  favored  a  centralized  government 
and  progress,  and  the  Federates,  who  favored  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  provincial  power  and  the  old  order." 

The  first  naturally  had  its  strength  in  the  new  settlers, 
the  industrious  English  and  Scotch,  while  the  states' 
rights  party  was  recruited  from  the  old  Spanish  and 
Spanish  Indian  inhabitants,  the  Guachos,  with  their  huge 
grazing  ranches.  The  latter  triumphed  at  first  and  reck- 
lessly abused  their  power  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  the  friends  of  progress  and  reform  could  do 
but  little;  but  some  thirty  years  ago  they  had  their  vic- 
tory, and  the  Government  was  reconstructed. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  having  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Franciscans  early  iu  the  Spanish  history 
of  the  country.  But  there  is  perfect  toleration  of  religion 
for  any  and  all.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  edu- 
cational system  is  the  old  college  of  Cordoba,  founded  in 
1610,  a  decade  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  hence  "the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  New 
World." 

Bishop  Walden  concludes  that  all  the  formative  influ- 
ences in  this  country  are  tending  in  hopeful  directions. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Argentina  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal spots  Baron  Hirsch  is  now  selecting  as  refuges  for 
the  Russian  Jews  that  he  is  transplanting. 


URUGUAY. 

Mr.  Theodore  Childs  is  very  readable  on  "The  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay,"  in  spite  of  the  formidable  array  of  sta- 
tistics which  he  finds  necessary  in  order  to  present 
properly  the  geographical,  social,  and  economic  features 
of  his  subject. 

Cattle-raising  is  the  industry  of  Uruguay,  and  we  are 
at  once  struck  by  the  figures  that  value  a  horse  at  about 
six  dollars,  half  as  much  as  an  ox,  and  just  as  much  as  a 
pig.  Generals  should  be  cheap  too,  to  judge  from  the 
supply  of  twenty-one  on  active  service  in  the  army  of 
3,264  men.  Mr.  Childs  thinks  there  is  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  Uruguay,  with  its  "  splendid  soil,  fine  climate, 
and  facilities  of  navigation,"  when  only  the  land  shall 
be  properly  cultivated.  The  present  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment is,  as  in  Argentina,  the  existence  of  a  class  of  im- 
mense landed  proprietors,  owning  leagues  and  leagues  of 
territory,  over  which  they  pasture  their  flocks  aud  live 
"like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  with  two  or  three  genera- 
ations  of  children  under  the  same  roof." 

THE   ENGLISH  ANCESTRY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  leads  us 
lightly  by  some  of  the  treacherous  mazes  of  Washington 
genealogy  into  one,  which,  we  are  assured,  is  not  treach- 
erous. Following  up  the  scent  discovered  by  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Waters,  who  maintained  that  the  father  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons  who  emigrated  to  Virginia,  was  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, rector  of  Purleigh,  Mr.  Conway  has  visited  the 
part  of  Northamptonshire  where  this  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily first  appears,  and  his  researches  have  substantiated 
and  added  to  Mr.  Waters'  theory.  This  Lawrence,  father 
of  the  emigrants,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  who 
gave  up  a  university  career  of  great  promise  to  accept 
the  rich  living  of  Purleigh,  in  Essex,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  ejected  in  1643,  because  of  some  words  that 
gave  offense  to  Parliament.  His  fortunes,  thereafter, 
were  not  bright,  and,  perhaps,  we  have  this  mishap  to 
thank  for  the  emigration  to  Virginia,  in  1659,  of  his 
eldest  son,  John,  the  great-grandfather  of  General  George 
Washington. 

"  The  Warwickshire  Avon"  is  the  title  of  the  charming 
contribution  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch,  in  which  "P" 
and  "Q"  wander  poetically  about  in  a  most  picturesque 
part  of  Northamptonshire  "to  find  the  source  of  Shake- 
speare's Avon."  They  find  it,  and  embark  upon  it  in  a 
birch-bark  canoe.  The  battle-field  of  Naseby,  the  haunts 
of  Tom  Brown,  the  forest  of  Arden,  the  execution  place 
of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  the  town  of  Queen  Godiva  are 
among  the  interesting  places  introduced  to  us.  In  the 
numerous  illustrations  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  there  are 
some  delicious  bits.  If  a  very  carping,  ill-natured  person 
wished  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Couch's  clever  flow  of  des- 
cription, he  would  probably  say  that  the  great  abundance 
and  extreme  patness  of  quotations,  in  rhyme  and  prose, 
have  a  tendency  to  suggest  the  picture  of  the  author 
"verifying"  with  one  of  the  blessed  reference-books  of 
the  age. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant's  causerie  "Over  Johnson's  Grave" 
is  not  near  so  dismal  as  one  would  judge  from  the  head- 
ing. Mr.  Besant  proves  that  the  great  Samuel  never 
suffered  from  the  poverty  iwhich  is  generally  imputed  to 
him,  but  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  very  easy  cir- 
cumstances. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Col.  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge,  U.  S.  A.,  has  the  first  of 
a  series  of  papers  on  "Some  American  Riders,"  in  which 
he  talks  entertainingly  of  equitation — a  horrid  but  logical 
word — among  the  North  American  Indians.     Some  su- 
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perb  specimens  of  mounted  Indians  are  given  from  the 
pencil  of  Frederic  Remington.  Mr.  Eugene  Lawrence 
reconstructs  for  us  the  old  Roman  City  of  London,  which 
lies  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
present  metropolis.  In  the  serial,  "The  'Stranger  Peo- 
ple's'Country,"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  recalls  pleas- 
antly "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky,"  and  Thomas 
Hardy  has  a  pecuUar,  quaint  charm  in  his  Dorset  tales, 
entitled  "  Wessex  Folk."  "  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair 
Lady  "  is  a  Swiss  tale  by  Caroline  Earl  White,  in  which 
Max  and  Lena  climb  the  Jungfrau,  and,  much  more  sen- 
sibly, get  married.  Poetry  is  represented  by  Mr.  Howells' 
"MortaKty"  and  Robert  Burns  Wilson's  "Golden  Bub- 
bles," neither  of  which  could  have  been  inspired  in  very 
bright  hours.  Mr.  H.  B.  Ward  contributes  a  story  called 
"A  Batch  of  Bread  and  a  Pudding."  In  the  Editor^s 
Study  Mr.  Howells  discusses  the  possibility  of  applying 
Socialistic  principles  to  the  production  of  poetry,  to 
prevent  the  present  ruinous  competition,  and  proceeds  to 
criticise  very  charitably  some  recent  volumes  of  verse. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  sound  and  substantial 
as  always,  contains  less  of  special  interest  than  usual. 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Richard  Henry  Dana  are 
descriptive  of  a  journey  made  in  1860  by  a  company  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Dana  and  four  others,  through  the  Grand 
Canal  of  China  from  Shanghai  to  the  famous  city  of  Lu 
Chau.  No  foreigner,  says  Mr.  Dana,  except  Lord  Macart- 
ney in  1842,  is  supposed  to  have  seen  this  Chinese  city  pre- 
vious to  1857.  The  fact  that  Lu  Chau  was  laid  siege  to 
and  partially  destroyed  by  fire  only  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Dana's  visit,  makes  his  account  of  this  city  exceedingly 
valuable. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin,  in  discussing  the  "Ethics  of  Horse- 
Keeping,"  has  this  to  say  about  the  practice  of  docking 
horses'  tails:  "That  form  of  mutilation  which  we  call 
docking  is,  I  believe,  inartistic  and  barbarous,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  before  many  j^ears  it  will  become  obsolete, 
as  is  now  the  cropping  of  horses'  ears,  which  was  prac- 
ticed so  late  as  1840."  It  becomes,  he  says,  the  very  "re- 
finement of  cruelty"  when,  after  docking  a  horse,  his 
owner  keeps  him  until  he  is  broken  down,  and  then  sells 
him. 

Mr.  George  Edward  Ellis  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
historical  labors  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  to  whom  William 
CuUen  Bryant  ascribed  "the  high  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  make  American  history  attractive."  Mr.  Belknap  was 
^orn  at  Boston  in  1744,  and  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
History  of  New  Hampshire. 

"The  Brazen  Android,"  a  story  in  two  parts,  by  Wil- 
liam Douglas  O'Connor,  ends  in  this  number,  and  Mr. 
William  P.  Andrews  writes  the  second  paper  of  his  series 
on  "Goethe's  Key  to  Faust."  The  "Capture  of  Louis- 
bourg  by  the  New  England  Militia"  is  continued  by 
Francis  Parkman. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

With  its  in  many  ways  excellent  system  of  short  articles, 
the  substantial  volume  of  the  May  Chautauquan  presents 
all  but  an  einbarras  de  richesse. 

THE   FATE   OF  THE   TURK. 

Under  the  title  "Constantinople  and  the  Waning  Turks" 
Mr.  Albert  Shaw  gives  a  concise,  and,  on  the  whole,  hope- 
ful statement  of  the  "  Eastern  Question,"  showing  that  it 
has  its  key  in  "the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ser- 
vians, the  Roumanians,  and  the  Bulgarians."    The  end  of 


the  Turkish  territorial  possession  in  Europe  is  plainly  near 
— simply  a  "  question  of  Europe's  convenience  " — and  the 
author  prophesies  the  division  of  Macedonia  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria.  As  to  the  more  interesting  fate  of 
Constantinople,  he  dismisses  the  probable  pretensions  of 
Russia,  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  Greece,  and  pictures  that  an- 
cient city  a  "  neutral  free  port  under  the  guaranty  of  the 
European  powers,"  "the  cosmopolitan  meeting-place  of 
Orient  and  Occident."  As  the  Sultan  falls  back  before 
the  advance  of  modern  civilization,  the  old  city  of  Broussa, 
sixty  miles  south  of  Constantinople,  will,  Mr.  Shaw  thinks, 
become  the  refuge  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

ENGLAND   IN  AFRICA. 

"  England's  Possessions  in  Africa,"  by  H.  Chatelaine, 
tells  nothing  of  the  inter-relations  of  the  European  candi- 
dates for  African  dominion.  It  is  an  orderly  description 
of  each  distinct  English  colony,  with  much  geographical 
and  statistical  detail  for  so  short  an  article.  When  Egypt 
has  become  English  territory,  which  event  is,  the  author 
thinks,  imminent,  more  than  half  of  inhabitable  Africa 
will  be  under  British  rule. 

A  really  useful  topic,  clearly  treated  in  small  compass, 
and  one  that  every  woman  should  read,  is  "How  a  Mar- 
ried Woman  May  Make  a  Will,"  by  Lelia  Robinson  Saw- 
telle,  of  the  Boston  Bar.  Though  "at  common  law  a 
married  woman  could  not  make  a  will,"  ercept  in  the  case 
of  an  estate  held  for  her  in  trust  that  especially  endows 
her  with  the  testamentary  power,  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  do,  in  certain  instances,  allow  it,  with  or  without 
the  husband's  consent. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Ruth  Morse,  writing  of  Helen  Lange's  "  Higher  Educa- 
cation  of  Woman  in  Europe,"  is  outspoken  in  her  condem- 
nation of  the  conservatism  that  denies  German  women  a 
university  education.  She  and  Miss  Lange  show  that 
Germany  is  now  almost  alone  among  civilized  states  in 
imposing  this  limitation.  Mr.  Freeman  has  a  seventh 
chapter  on  "  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English 
people,"  in  which  he  treats  lightly  and  discursively  the 
so-called  Middle  Ages  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  Re- 
formation. "Literary  England  under  the  Guelphs" 
forms  the  subject  of  a  florid  paper  by  James  J.  Harrison, 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  AUce  Donlevy  has  a 
practical  word  at  the  "  Woman's  Council-Table,"  on 
"  Carpet  and  Wall-paper  Designing  for  Women."  This 
number  has  in  its  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  of 
reading  matter  several  other  articles  of  worth. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate  opens  the  first  number  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  with  an 
article  on  the  "Cleopatras  of  the  Stage,"  which  has  par- 
ticular interest  on  account  of  the  many  recent  revivals  of 
Shakespeare's  play.  It  is  curious  to  read  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Miss  Cheer  first  introduced  the  character  to 
an  American  audience  in  the  new  theatre  on  John  Street, 
123  years  ago,  and  the  make-up  of  the  Cleopatras  of  to-day 
as  shown  in  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  Madame  Bern 
hardt  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  contrast  favorably  with  that  of 
Miss  Isabel  Glyn  in  1849, "one  of  the  most  famous  Cleo- 
patras of  the  English  stage." 

In  the  "  Silver  Camp  of  Colorado,"  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Van 
Wagenen  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  city  of  Leadville  and  the  mines  of  the  great 
carbonate  district,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  In  1876,  there 
was  no  railroad  within  seventy  miles,  while  to-day,  three 
lines  carry  out  of  the  carbonate  camp  more  than  one  hun- 
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dred  cars  of  ore  and  base  bullion  daily,  "besides  a  heavy 
passenger  traffic  both  ways."  Of  the  mines,  he  tells  us, 
they  have  "not  less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  main 
galleries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  of  miles  of  project- 
ing and  subsidary  drifts";  |;160, 000, 000  worth  of  silver, 
gold,  and  lead  has  been  taken  from  them  up  to  date  and 
the  daily  output  has  a  value  of  ^50,000.  The  article  is 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  various  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hendersen  successfully  combats,  in  his  article 
on  "New  York  as  a  Musical  Centre,"  the  insinuation  that 
New  York  is  not  a  musical  city,  a  statement  that  he 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  other  American  cities  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  foreign  newspapers.  He  gives  a  brief 
survey  of  the  Symphony,  Philharmonic,  Metropolitan,  and 
other  orchestral  and  choral  societies  of  the  city,  and  shows 
that  they  supply  no  less  than  250  excellent  performances 
each  season.  New  York  is  invariably  the  starting  point 
of  all  foreign  artists  who  come  to  this  country,  and  her 
verdict  in  musical  matters  carries  great  weight. 

In  his  article  on  "  Doctor  Koch  and  His  Lymph,"  Dr. 
Weiss  shows  that  "the  prospective  cure  of  consumption, 
even  in  the  first  stage,  is  far  from  certain."  At  the  same 
time  he  bears  testimony  to  its  wonderful  remedial  effects, 
especially  in  lupus,  where  they  can  be  more  easily  noted. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  allow  of  a  final  ver- 
dict on  its  value  in  cases  of  lung  consumption,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  greatest  value  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  be  in  its  diagnostic  rather  than  its  remedial 
features.  His  picture  of  Berlin  as  a  vast  consumptive 
hospital  without  any  organization  is  sufficient  to  deter 
patients  from  undertaking  a  journey  thither  in  search  of 
cure  ;  but  he  adds  many  weighty  arguments  against  such 
a  course,  and  closes  with  a  strong  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  United  States  Government  of  "a  central 
university  and  hygiene  institute  for  the  study  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  public  health  and  for  original 
medical  research." 

In  "Kennels  and  Kennel  Clubs,"  Mr.  W.  M.  Bangs 
traces  the  growth  of  kennel  clubs  in  North  America 
since  the  organization,  fourteen  years  ago,  of  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
their  establishment  at  Babylon,  Long  Island,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  similar  institutions. 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead  reviews  briefly  the  legislation  of 
the  late  Congress.  For  the  Tariff  Law  he  pleads  fair 
play.  Referring  to  the  debates  on  money,  he  advocates 
"the  maintenance  in  common  employment  of  the  two 
immemorial  precious  metals"  and  abundance  in  the 
volume  of  currency.  Of  the  Copyright  Law  he  thinks 
that,  though  "not  precisely  what  anyone  wanted,"  it 
"makes  for  common  honesty  and  the  comity  of  nations." 
He  refers  to  the  death  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Prince 
Napoleon,  whose  common  aspirations  made  them  friends, 
and  thinks  that,  although  both  thought  their  destiny 
great,  neither  leaves  much  mark  upon  the  world's  face. 
Of  the  New  Orleans  massacre  he  says:  "  General  and  bit- 
ter condemnation  of  the  New  Orleans  mob  has  been 
modified  by  the  consideration  that  notoriously  some  of 
the  worst  criminals  of  Italy  have  escaped  to  this  coun- 
try." The  remainder  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  military  career  of  the  ' '  kindly  and  knightly  South- 
ern gentleman,"  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

Dr.  Hale's  Social  Problem  this  month  is  "The  Organi- 
zation of  Emigration."  He  contrasts  the  reception  in 
this  country  of  the  ordinary  Christian  with  that  of  "The 
Latter  Day  Saints,"  who  are  met  on  the  dock  by  a  Mor- 
mon elder  and  conducted  to  their  destination  "as  if  they 
"were  gilt-edged  passengers  in  white  kid  gloves."  He  holds 


with  Carlyle  that  "the  advance  of  the  world  so  far  has 
been  largely  on  the  lines  of  organized  emigration,"  and 
advocates  the  publication  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  a  handbook  that  should  serve  at  least  as  a  guide 
to  further  information  in  the  immigrants'  search  for  a 
suitable  home  in  the  new  country. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

LippincoWs  is  less  heavily  weighted  than  usual  this 
month  with  the  story,  which  often  occupies  two-thirds 
of  the  magazine.  Julien  Gordon's  "Vampires"  only  fills 
thirty-five  pages.  A.  Bogardus,  who  began  photograph- 
ing in  1846,  and  continued  to  practice  photography  until 
1887,  sums  up  his  forty-one  years'  experience  in  nine  pages. 
M.  C.  W.  Sherwood  describes  Julien  Gordon,  which  is  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Mrs.  Cruger.  Like  Mrs.  Cruger,  her 
biographer  puts  on  her  reds  and  greens  rather  heavily, 
and  some  of  her  epithets  and  descriptions  are  splendidly 
unwise;  as  when,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  Mrs. 
Cruger  has  a  pent-uf)  Niagara  in  her  brain.  Mr.  Skid- 
more  describes  the  aims  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  and  began  active  work  last  No- 
vember. Twenty  different  centers  have  taken  up  the 
work,  and  thirty-eight  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
given  or  are  in  progress.  The  most  useful  paper  in  the 
magazine  is  Grace  H.  Dodge's  article  on  "What  Country 
Girls  Can  Do."  It  is  a  very  bright  and  suggestive  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  co-operation  can  be 
employed  by  girls  in  country  villages  for  purposes  of  cul- 
ture, social  improvement,  and  general  recreation.  The 
article  also  contains  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  "Time 
and  Talent"  section  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  England. 
What  with  village  libraries,  entertainments,  cooking- 
classes,  dress-making,  gymnasiums,  natural  history  socie- 
ties, there  is  a  wealth  of  suggestion  which  girls  will  do 
well  to  master.  Mr.  Keeley's  paper  on  "Latent  Force" 
baffles  the  reviewer.  He  promises  us  that  when  his 
scheme  is  completed  a  ship  of  any  number  of  tons  weight 
can  be  controlled  in  all  the  various  movements  necessary 
for  complete  commercial  use  at  any  desired  elevation  and 
at  any  desired  speed;  it  can  float  off  into  atmospheric 
space  as  gentle  in  motion  as  thistle-down,  or  with  a  velo- 
city outrivaling  a  cyclone. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

The  New  England  Magazine  is  exactly  what  its  H«me 
implies.  As  many  as  five  of  the  articles  and  all  of  the 
stories  in  the  May  number  are  distinctly  ' '  New  English  "  in 
sentiment.  The  article  on  "  Lovejoy — Hero  and  Martyr,'^ 
savors  strongly  of  New  England  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  that  nine  out  of  the  eighteen 
contributions  in  the  May  number  are  by  women. 

In  the  opening  paper,  Mr.  Horace  L.  Traubel  describes 
with  the  faithfulness  of  a  Boswell  the  daily  life  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Not  even  the  most  commonplace  remarks 
which  fall  from  the  poet's  lips  have  escaped  Mr.  Traubel's 
attention.  Mr.  Whitman,  he  tells  us  with  conscientious 
accuracy,  when  asked  at  a  meeting  of  the  new  Century 
Club  in  Philadelphia  if  he  would  take  the  platform,  re- 
plied: "I  am  in  your  hands  now;  but  first,  can't  we  get 
more  air  into  this  r*^  om."  Walt  Whitman,  this  biographer 
says,  is  not,  as  his  critics  often  call  him,  "queer"  or 
"eccentric."  It  is  only  his  way — his  intense  individuality. 
In  the  following  paragraph  are  given  some  of  the  marks 
of  his  individuality : 

"  He  v^rrites  a  large  hand,  uses  a  mammoth  falcon  pen, 
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will  dip  in  none  but  the  blackest  ink;  he  will  not  punctu- 
ate by  the  rule  of  the  schools,  will  not  adopt  the  phrase- 
ology of  taste,  will  not  rhyme  like  the  poets,  will  not  car- 
pet his  study,  will  not  reverence  the  mechanic  in  man 
more  than  the  king  in  man,  but  only  the  man  in  man,  will 
not  repulse  the  criminal,  will  not  travel  the  polite  earth 
for  fame  or  gain." 

Mr.  James  Hannay  writes  a  paper  on  the  "Loyalists" — 
they  who  took  the  side  of  the  Crown  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  On  account  of  the  hostility  of  feeling  against 
the  Tories  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  they 
were  compelled  to  emigrate.  Between  thirty-five  and 
forty  thousand  of  these  Loyalists,  it  is  said,  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia.  No  one  who  studies  the  history  of  that  age, 
says  Mr.  Hannay,  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Loyalists  had,  as  its  final  result,  the  sever- 
ance of  the  Noi'th  American  continent  into  two  nations. 
But  for  their  banishment,  he  says.  Nova  Scotia  would 
long  have  remained  without  a  population.  "  To  the  short- 
sighted policy  which  banished  them,"  he  concludes,  "may 
be  traced  nearly  all  the  political^  troubles  of  this  conti- 
nent, since  that  date,  in  which  the  British  Crown  has 
been  involved." 

In  his  article  on  the  "Alaskan  Fur  Trade:  Its  Origin, 
Courses,  and  Ethnography,"  Mr.  Charles  Hallock  treats 
historically  of  the  early  settlements  in  Alaska.  Nothing 
of  any  account  was  accomplished  toward  developing  the 
fur  trade  of  this  great  northern  peninsula  until  1639, 
when  Russia  began  to  establish  trading  posts  in  that  terri- 
tory. By  the  year  1780  a  very  large  area  of  Alaska  had 
been  thoroughly  prospected  by  Russian  fur-hunters,  and 
sixty  distinct  trading  companies  had  been  established  by 
them.  Alaska  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
until  1868,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States. 


A  GROUP  OF  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
In  Macmillan's  Magaziyie  Mr.  Saintsbury  writes  appre- 
ciatively but  critically  upon  "  English  War  Songs,"  giv- 
ing the  palm  to  Michael  Drayton  and  Thomas  Campbell, 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  urges  all  true  Johnsonians  to  gather 
together  in  pious  gratitude,  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  this 
May,  to  honor  the  memory  of  James  Boswell,  by  keeping 
the  centenary  of  his  great  book  with  joyous  festivity. 
Mr.  Herford  has  a  somewhat  too  slight  paper  on  "Some 
Old  German  Humorists."  Mr.  L.  W.  Carter  defends  the 
Braille  type  from  a  recent  attack  upon  it  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Longman's  Magazine  F.  Marion 
Crawford  begins  his  new  story,  "The  Three  Fates," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  New  York.  There  is  an 
interesting  paper  by  Miss  Taylor  on  "A  Collection  of 
Autographs,"  in  which  she  quotes  letters  from  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  and  Jenny  Lind.  The  quotation  given  from  the 
last-named  letters  is  as  follows  : 

"'We  old  people  are  getting  old,'  writes  Madame 
Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  in  May,  1883.  '  Yes,  life  be- 
comes more  and  more  wonderful.  I  often  think  of  the 
sunsets  I  saw  at  Havannah — the  half  of  the  sky  was 
golden  long  after  the  sun  was  set!  So  I  find  life  :  so 
much  is  golden  if  we  only  see  it,  and  the  sufferings  turn 
into  gold,  too.  You,  like  others,  have  had  your  share. 
May  we  find  our  way  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  all  will 
be  well.  Can  I  only  become  the  last  chorister  in  the 
choir  of  heaven,  I  shall  rejoice  with  holiest  joy ! ' " 

There  is  a  pretty  little  poem  by  Edmund  Gosse  ;  and  in 
the  "  Sign  of  the  Ship,"  a  Cossack  mother's  lullaby  trans- 
lated from  Lermontoff. 


In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  May,  Lewis 
Morris  gives  a  poetical  setting  of  ''The  Voice  of  Spring." 
Lady  Sudeley  describes  the  interior,  furniture,  and  pic- 
tures of  Ham  House.  Richmond,  in  a  copiously  illustrated 
article.  Margaret  T.  Amherst  gives  us  "  Recollections 
of  Grasse  and  the  Grassois."  Mr.  William  Wing,  aided 
by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Simmons,  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture 
paper  of  the  "River  Cherwell,"  and  the  Hon.  Edward 
Thesiger  writes  a  somewhat  optimistic  paper  on  "  Church 
Patronage,"  in  which  he  deprecates  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature  on  the  ground  that  the  Chui-ch  is  living, 
growing,  and  prospering,  and  that  not  the  least  of  the 
causes  which  have  attributed  to  its  increase  of  strength  is 
the  system  of  patronage  which  exists  and  has  existed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  the  land. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  April  con- 
tains, besides  the  article  on  "Lux  Mundi,"  and  Dr.  Cairns' 
valuable  survey  of  "  Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Scot- 
land," papers  on  the  question  of  Presbyterian  union  in 
India  and  federal  union  between  the  two  reformed 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  stamp  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  somewhat  confused  paper  on  "  Christianity  and 
Tolerance,"  notable  only  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  emigration  is  compelling  Americans  to  modify  the 
very  basis  of  their  political  thought ;  while  Mr.  Adam 
Shortt  shakes  his  head  solemnly  over  "  Looking  Back- 
ward." Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme,  he  is  certain,  would  be  an 
utter  failure.  The  review  of  recent  theological  literature 
is  very  elaborately  done. 

,'In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  May,  W.  J.  Gordon  contributes 
an  admirable  and  interesting  article  on  "Everyday  Life 
on  the  Railroad,"  with  the  sub-title  of  "On  the  Foot- 
plate." It  is  crammed  with  facts  and  figures  of  the  most 
interesting  kind,  and  illustrated  with  a  diagram  showing 
the  overwork  of  the  various  classes  on  the  railways  more 
effectively  than  anything  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  The 
Leisure  Hour  this  month  is  very  good.  There  are  some 
fac-similes  illustrating  the  handwriting  of  English  kings 
and  queens,  and  an  interesting  account  of  Leah  Ahlborn, 
who  is  the  engraver  for  the  Swedish  mint. 

The  Strand  Magazine  for  April  continues  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  papers  on  "Babies," 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's on  "The  Stump  for  the  Pump," 
the  paper  on  "Orchids,"  and  especially  the  account  of 
Jamrach's,  are  bright  and  copiously  illustrated.  The 
portraits  of  celebrities  include  those  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Mr.  Watts,  Sir  John  Millais,  Sir  Richard  Webster, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  etc.  Miss  Harriman's  account  of  garden- 
ing as  a  new  industry  for  ladies  and  the  fac-similes  of 
playwrights'  manuscripts  are  also  among  the  features  of 
the  magazine.  The  element  of  fiction  is  very  consider- 
ably diminished.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  April  num- 
ber, for  the  Strand  comes  out  too  late  to  enable  us  to 
notice  the  May  number  in  the  present  issue. 

The  latest  comer  in  the  magazine  world  is  the  Ludgate 
Monthly,  a  threepenny  magazine,  edited  by  Phil  May.  It 
is  an  obvious  imitation  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  although 
it  is  published  at  half  the  price.  Rudyard  Kipling  writes 
a  brief  Indian  story.  Mr.  James  Greenwood,  Mr.  John 
A.  O'Shea,  and  others  contribute  to  the  copiously  illus- 
trated pages. 

The  Strand  and  the  Ludgate,  with  their  extremely  low 
prices,  are  likely  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  ten- 
dency to  publish  periodical  literature  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  It  is  this  tendency  that  the  New  Re- 
view has  recognized,  with  the  result  of  great  and  imme- 
diate success  in  competition  with  the  half-crown  monthlies. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

If  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  April  contained 
only  M.  Darmesteter's  review  of  M.  Renan's  "Children 
of  Israel,"  which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  it  would  be  worth 
having.  It  has,  however,  besides  M,  d'Avenel's  protest 
against  a  statutory  eight  hours  day,  and  the  second  of 
M.  Bourdeau's  articles  on  "  Social  Democracy  in  Ger- 
many," a  number  of  other  articles  upon  interesting  minor 
subjects. 

PARIS  AS    A    SEAPORT. 

M.  Fleury,  under  the  title  of  "Paris  as  a  Seaport,"  dis- 
cusses the  latest  project  of  connecting  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Seine  at  Rouen  with  the  capital.  A  canal  which 
"shall  remain  in  the  river"  and  give  an  average  depth  of 
6m.  2c.,  occasionally  cutting  off  a  bend  and  reducing  the 
river  distance  between  one  town  and  another  to  185  kilo- 
metres, will  provide  the  means  by  which  the  result  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  technical  difficulties  are  discussed  at 
some  length,  but  none  are  found  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages, and  the  final  appeal  is  to  French  enterprise  and 
patriotism.  Such  things  are  done  elsewhere.  Is  Paris  to 
draw  back  before  an  undertaking  which  has  been  already 
achieved  in  Rome,  in  Brussels,  and  in  Manchester  ? 

DR.    WINDTHORST. 

The  death  of  the  leader  of  the  Central  Catholic  party  in 
Germany  gives  occasion  for  something  more  than  an  obit- 
uary article  from  M.  Valbert.  Gambetta  once  said  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  govern  a  party  than  a  country.  In  M. 
Valbert's  opinion  he  was  right,  and  in  losing  Dr.  Wind- 
thorst  the  German  Catholic  party  has  lost  an  incompar- 
able leader.  For  twenty  years  Dr.  Windthorst  has  known 
how  to  keep  his  following  together.  He  possessed  all  the 
qualities  of  a  politician,  an  abundant  provision  of  animal 
spirits,  a  real  love  of  Parliamentary  fray,  an  impertur- 
bable confidence  in  victory,  which  he  had  the  art  to  com- 
municate to  all  who  followed  him.  Optimists  alone,  M. 
Valbert  declares,  can  hope  for  success  in  politics.  Dr. 
Windthorst  was  an  optimist  of  pure  blood.  As  "one  of 
our  conquerors  "  is  the  aspect  in  which  M.  Valbert  pre- 
sents him  :  a  man  who  could  not  nullify  himself,  who 
could  not  be  insignificant,  who  even  when  he  tried  to 
stand  aside  was  carried  by  irresistible  currents  tc  the 
front.  The  currents  flowed  probably  in  his  own  veins  ; 
they  were  the  movements  of  his  own  sanguine  nature.  To 
spring  forward  was  his  impulse.  Bismarck  had  no  ter- 
rors for  him.  When  others  bowed  before  a  master  he 
negotiated  his  own  terms.  The  history  of  his  political 
career  is  the  history  of  the  long  duel  between  Church  and 
State.  It  was  fought  with  rapiers,  not  with  foils.  On 
either  side  the  opponents  drew  blood  when  they  could. 
Now  the  weapons  have  fallen  into  other  hands.  Bismarck 
has  left  the  field.  Windthorst  is  dead.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  Catholic  party  ?  To  be  led  by  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Breslau  is,  in  M.  Valbert's  estimation,  only  a 
prelude  to  decay. 

A   PLEA   FOR  SYMBOLISM, 

M.  Brunetifere's  Conservatism  leads  him  to  sympathize 
with  the  latest  development  in  French  schools.  After 
pleading  the  other  day  for  classic  "eloquence,"  he  now 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  Symbolists  against  his  old 
enemy,  the  Naturalists.     But  it  is  rather  with  Symbolism 


than  with  SyTnbolists  that  he  is  concerned.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  Naturalistic  doctrines— M.  Brune- 
tit?re  admits  very  little — this  at  least  is  not  doubtful,  that 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  clear,  either  within  us  or  out- 
side us,  and  that  we  are  environed  on  all  sides  by  shades 
and  mystery.  The  Unknowable  presses  upon  us ;  in  it 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  If  we  sometimes 
succeed  in  seizing  a  part  of  it,  it  is  not  by  confining  our- 
selves to  the  observation  of  Nature,  but  we  add  to  it,  of 
our  own  principles  of  interpretation  which  Nature  does 
not  contain.  Hence  the  relation  between  intelligence  and 
Nature  is  the  origin  and  foundation  of  all  Symbolism.  To 
do  away  with  this  relation  is  to  do  away  with  truth.  All 
life,  perhaps,  is  but  a  symbol.  There  are  few  of  us  so  dull 
that  we  have  not  at  times  divined  in  it  a  something  that 
we  cannot  know.  Naturalism,  as  understood  by  a  certain 
school,  is  yet  a  veil  to  tear  away  ;  if  the  Symbolists  can 
tear  it,  M.  Brunetifere  wishes  them  God-speed  in  the  task. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Art  is  represented  by  two  further  installments  of  M. 
Henri  Delaborde's  history  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  brings  his  account  up  to  the  end  of  the  Third 
Republic.  Social  science  has  for  its  contribution  in  the 
second  number  M.  Bordeau's  continuation  of  the  study 
of  "Social  Democracy  in  Germany,"  which  he  began  in 
March.  Besides  an  interesting  article  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  training  in  Sweden,  which  has  been 
noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  a  long  article  upon  the  "  Tariff 
and  the  Customs  Commissions,"  by  M  Charles  La  VoUee, 
of  which  the  summing-up  is  that  no  one  can  study  the 
new  tariff  without  being  struck  by  the  exaggeration  of 
duties  whij^h  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  impose,  and 
the  regrettable  spirit  of  "  mutual  protectionism "  which 
has  dictalfed  its  provisions.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
consumer?  How  comes  it  that  his  interests  alone  have 
been  left  out  of  count  ?  are  the  questions  with  which 
M.  La  Voll^e  enforces  M.  d'Avenel's  plea  for  liberty  both 
in  labor  and  in  commerce.  Another  solid  article  which 
has  special  interest  in  relation  to  the  colonial  efforts  to 
exterminate  the  phylloxera  and  stimulate  vine  culture,  is 
M  de  Saporta's  "In  the  Vine  Country."  It  is  an  account 
of  what  is  being  done  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpellier. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

Another  delightful  French  miniaturist  of  the  fifteenth 
century  receives  a  notice  by  M.  Schefer  and  a  full-page 
illustration  in  the  Gazette  for  April.  The  illustration, 
engraved  by  M.  Jules  Jacquemart,  has  never  before  been 
published.  The  precious  manuscript  for  which  the  orig- 
inal was  done  is  a  relation  of  the  "Voyage  Beyond  the 
Seas"  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocqui^re,  counselor  and 
equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  died  at  Lille  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1459.  This  date  makes  it  possible  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  work  pretty  accurately,  but  the  actual 
artist  is  unknown.  He  was  one  of  the  wonderful  group 
whose  work  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  in  this 
truth-seeking  age.  The  letterpress  from  which  M.  Schefer 
'  makes  some  quotations  enables  the  subject  of  the  scene 
depicted  to  be  accurately  known.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
is  just  leaving  the  Abbaye  of  Poitiers,  where  his  head- 
quarters were  established  during  the  siege  of  the  town  of 
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Mussi  I'Eveque.  He  is  on  foot,  and  wears  what  was  pre- 
sumably the  military  undress  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  group  of  courtiers,  also  partly  armed,  stand  talking 
together  on  one  side.  The  Duke,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  strides  forward,  and  Bertrandon  de  la  Broc- 
quifere,  a  middle-aged  man  in  civil  dress,  who  has  hastily 
descended  from  his  horse,  kneels  before  him  in  the  road 
to  present  a  volume  containing  the  record  of  his  travels 
in  the  East.  The  background  is  filled  by  the  architecture 
of  the  Abbaye,  and  the  tents,  the  warriors,  and  the  en- 
gines of  war  of  the  Burgundian  camp.  Even  in  black 
and  white,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gazette^  the  miniature  is 
nothing  less  than  a  page  of  mediaeval  history.  It  is  full 
of  action,  and  the  slightest  details  have  their  interest. 

There  are  some  other  interesting  illustrations,  amongst 
them  a  heliogravure  of  Van  Ostade's  "Travelers'  Rest," 
and  an  engraving  of  a  portrait  painted  by  Antoine  Pesne 
of  Frederick  the  Great  at  the  age  of  three,  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina.  The  Great  Captain  is, 
of  course,  in  petticoats,  and  the  pair  look  like  ladies  of 
some  Liliputian  court.  Mr.  Paul  Seidel  gives  the  first  of 
a  set  of  biographical  articles  upon  Antoine  Pesne.  Prob- 
ably, however,  the  sketch  of  Charles  Kean,  written  by 
M-  Claud  Phillips,  and  illustrated  by  facsimiles  from 
Punchy  will  be  the  most  interesting  bit  of  letterpress  to 
English  readers.  It  pays  a  sympathetic  tribute  to  his 
^' frank  and  joyous  naturalism,"  and  combines  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  with  a  brightly  written  account  of 
his  uneventful  life.  Here  is  a  paragraph  which  shows 
him  to  the  French  reading  public  just  as  we  knew  him  : 
"  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  there  were  no 
events  in  Kean's  well-filled  life  other  than  those  which  re- 
lated to  his  artistic  career.  He  remained  a  bachelor  and 
a  true  Bohemian  to  the  end,  avoiding  in  an  exaggerated 
manner — and  the  effect  is  very  visible  in  his  art — all  society 
which  was  too  polished,  either  morally  or  physically,  and 
characterized  by  fine  manners  or  conventional  actions  and 
expressions  which  did  not  interest  him.  BuV>he  was  far 
from  being  either  a  misanthrope  or  a  lover  of  solitude  , 
he  loved  nothing  better  than  to  mix  with  the  real  people. 
Unadulterated  cockneys  were  his  delight.  He  liked  to 
sit  on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus  beside  the  coachman, 
to  frequent  little  shops,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  area 
steps  of  London  and  the  suburbs.  Society,  with  its  mo- 
notony of  elegance  and  its  perpetual  desire  to  hide  or  to 
subordinate  the  human  side  of  things,  inspired  him  only 
with  fear  and  repugnance.  He  kept  his  life  resolutely 
apart  from  that  section  of  the  London  world  which  has 
been  in  our  days  the  Capua  of  so  many  English  artists." 
His  love  of  music,  and  his  pathetic  attempt  to  console 
himself  with  the  bagpipe  when  age  took  from  him  the 
power  of  making  and  enjoying  any  other  form  of  har- 
mony, are  among  the  traits  of  character  which  must 
enlist  sympathy  for  him  wherever  there  are  human  hearts. 


NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  has  no  special  article  this  month 
which  is  of  quite  equal  interest  to  one  or  two  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but  it  offers  a  wider 
range  of  interest  in  the  variety  of  subjects  and  number 
of  its  contributions,  art,  industry,  literature,  science, 
biography,  colonial  and  foreign  politics  having  each  their 
turn. 

THE   FRENCH  EXHIBITION  AT   MOSCOW. 

Any  subject  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  may  be  sure  of  a  sympathetic 
hearing  in  the  Revue,  and  the  first  place  in  the  first  num- 


ber is  given  to  an  evidently  inspired  article  on  the  ap- 
proaching French  Exhibition  which  is  to  open  in  Moscow 
on  the  1st  of  next  month.  The  position  of  French  com- 
merce in  the  Russian  market  nas  been  found  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  figures  of  French,  German,  and 
English  trade  with  Russia  for  1889  give  for  England  over 
100,000,000  of  roubles  of  exports,  and  over  274,000,000  of 
imports  ;  for  Germany,  124,000,000  of  exports,  and  192,- 
000,000  of  imports ;  for  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  ac- 
count, are  exactly  corresponding  figures  of  42,893,235. 
For  a  nation  so  rich  as  France,  and  a  nation  which  de- 
sires in  at  least  an  important  section  of  its  public  opinion 
to  consider  itself  as  the  natural  ally  of  Russia,  this  is  a 
surprisingly  small  result.  So  it  was  felt  by  M.  Watbled, 
the  French  Consul,  in  whose  brain  the  project  of  the 
Moscow  Exhibition  appears  to  have  been  first  conceived. 
He  began  to  agitate  for  the  realization  of  the  project. 
M.  Tirard  and  M.  Spuller  were  at  first  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  idea,  but  all  comes  to  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  wait,  and  in  January  of  last  year  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  starting  for  St.  Petersburg  charged  with  a 
mission  from  the  Government  to  study  the  best  means  of 
developing  commercial  relations  between  France  and 
Russia.  M.  Wishnegradsky,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  immediately  taken  with  the  idea  of  a  French 
exhibition  in  the  town  of  Moscow.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Emperor  himself  was  before  long  enlisted.  M.  Dolgorou- 
koff,  the  Governor  of  Moscow,  received  the  proposal  with 
cordial  acquiescence,  declaring  that  France  was  his  second 
country.  Within  three  months  M.  Watbled  returned  to 
Paris,  bringing  with  him  the  necessary  Russian  authori- 
zation. A  change  in  the  French  Ministry  had  put  M. 
Roche  in  the  place  of  M.  Tirard,  and  M.  Ribot  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Spuller.  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Exhibition  were  as  well  received  in  Paris  as  they  had  been 
in  St.  Petersburg.  From  that  point  the  question  became 
one  only  of  detail.  The  article  concludes  with  the  reason 
why  Moscow  rather  than  St.  Petersburg  has  been  selected 
as  the  town  in  which  the  exhibition  can  most  advan- 
tageously take  place,  and  with  a  description  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  which  have  been  allotted  to  it. 
The  French  colonies  are  to  be  represented  as  well  as 
France,  and  a  further  and  fuller  description  is  promised 
in  a  future  article. 

"  Paris  on  Wheels,"  is  the  title  of  two  articles  by  Cro- 
queville,  which  will  interest  the  section  of  society  that 
habitually  moves  on  wheels,  and  is  known  in  unaristo- 
cratic  region  as  "carriage  company."  Celebrated  equip- 
ages of  the  last  hundred  years,  horses,  coachmen,  livery 
complete,  drive  across  the  pages,  and  enable  us  to  see 
again  the  fashionable  processions  of  Empire,  Monarchy, 
and  Republic.  The  incidents  of  the  Park-round  repro- 
duce themselves — occupants,  as  well  as  carriages,  live 
again.  We  seem  to  be  passing,  bowing,  greeting,  com- 
menting, returning  home,  perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  with 
something  of  the  same  sense  of  bewildered  uneasiness 
which  lingers  in  bad  days  after  the  reality.  The  way  in 
which  we  amuse  ourselves  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Some  of 
us  like  old  pictures  ;  others,  doubtless,  enjoy  old  car- 
riages and  the  gossip  that  appertains  to  them. 

For  a  contrasting  subject  the  reader  may,  if  he  will, 
turn  to  M.  de  Castellane's  articles  on  the  Fourth  Estate, 
which  are  brought  to  an  end  in  the  number  for  April  1st. 
"G.  G.,"  in  the  number  for  the  15th,  begins  a  new  series 
upon  "  Armaments  and  Tactics,"  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing unsigned  article  on  "  The  Partition  of  Africa," 
accompanied  by  a  map,  which  puts  into  the  plainest 
black  and  white  the  share  which  England  has  proposed 
to  herself  to  take. 
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FRENCH. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— April  1st, 

Constance.    (2d  Part.)    M.  Th.  Bentzon. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Their  Alien  Histo- 
rian.    J.  Darmesteter. 

The  Eight  Hours  Day  and  Protection.      Vi- 
comte  George  d'Avenel. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     Comte  Henri  De 
laborde. 

Paris  as  a  Seaport.     M.  J.  Fleury. 

A  Russian  Ophelia.     K.  Gorbounof. 

M.  Windthorst  and  the  Central  Catholic  Par- 
ty.    G.  Valbert. 

Contemporary  Symbolism.     E   Brunetiere. 


April  15th. 

Constance.     (3rd  Part.)    M.  Th.  Bentzon. 
The  Academy    of  Fine  Arts.     Comte  Henri 

Delaborde. 
Gymnastics   at    Stockholm.       Fernand   I^a- 

grange. 
The   Tariff   and   the  Customs    Commission. 

Charles  Lavollee. 
In  the  Vine  Country.     Vicomte  Antoine  de 

Saporta. 
Social  Democracy  in  Germany.    M.  J.  Bour- 

deau. 


Nouvelle  Revue.— April  1st. 

French  Exhibition  at  Moscow. 

The  French  Fourth  Estate.    Marquis  de  Cas- 

tellane. 
Paris  on  "Wlieels.     Croqueville. 
The  Force  of  Thmgs.     Paul  Marguerite. 
Ibsen's  Historic  Dramas.     Erne^te  Tissot, 
The  Political  Future  of  Canada.     Ch.  Gailly 

de  Taurines. 
Disgrayiata.     Comtesse  Lara. 
Truth  and  Seeming.     Funck  Brentano. 
The  Dead.    M.  Lolie  and  M.  Fuster. 
The  Customs  of  Dahomey.     M.  de  Wailly. 
Universal  Time.     Tondini  de  Quarenghi. 
Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

April  15th. 

Armament  and  Tactics.    (1st  Art.)    G.  G. 

Paris  on  Wheels.     Croqueville. 

The  Force  of  Things.     Paul  Marguerite. 

Cardinal  Manning.     Henry  Jouin. 

Adam  Mickiewitz  and  Maryla.     Comte  Wod- 

syinski. 
A  Shot.    Baude  de  Maurceley. 
The  Partition  of  Africa. 
The  Great  Nation.    A  Frenchman. 
The  New  Orleans  Executions.    M.  de  Masse 

ras. 
Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Adam. 


Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.- 


April  1st. 
(4th  Article.) 


Decorative  Art  in  old  Paris 

M.  A.  de  Champeaux. 
Bertranden  de  la  BrocquiSre.     M.  Schefer. 
New    Acquisitions   at   the   Louvre.      M.    G. 

Schlumberger,  Louis  Couragod. 
Antoine  Pesne.    Paul  Seidel. 
•harles  Keene.    Claude  Phillips. 


GERMAN. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln,  Switzer- 
land. 
:Br.  Adolf  Fritzen,  new  Bishop  of  Strasburg. 

(With  portrait.) 
JSaster  in  the  Austrian  Alps.     E   Reiter. 
The  Organ.     (Illus.)    O.  Werner. 


Aus    Allen    Welttheilen.— Leipzig.      April 

The  River  Weser  Improvements.  (With  map. ) 
II.     W.  Lulling. 

The  Anthropography  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula.    (Continued.)    O.  Handler. 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Nations.     (Illus.)    C.  W.  Rosset. 

Dr.  Peters  and  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition. 
G.  Emmanuel. 

Through  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.  (Con- 
tinued.)   H.  Apel. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.—ln  Heft  9,  F.  X.  Geyer,  a  missionary  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  concludes  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  the  Red  Sea  ; "  and 
H.  Kerner  follows  with  some  interesting  notes  on  the  holy  city  of 
Cologne.  Franz  Bonn,  w^ho  has  now  attamed  his  sixtieth  year,  is  a  poet 
of  some  standing.  He  has  w^-itteu  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  and 
many  ot  them  have  been  set  to  music.  We  have  "  Der  Hans  Lst  Da,"  a 
comic  opera,  with  music  by  F.  Forg  ;  "Dornroschen"  and  ''Undine,'' 
fairy  plays,  with  music  by  Karl  von  Perfall ;  *'  Die  Sieben  Raben,"  opera, 
with  music  by  Rheinbergei- ;  "Mozart,"  a  mu.sjc  play,  with  music  by  M. 
Haller  ;  "St.  Cecilia"  and  "  St  Elizabeth.'-  juvenile  plays,  with  mu.sic  by 
M.  Haller.  etc.  The  epic  "  Jacopone,"  which  recounts  in  seven  cantos  the 
life,  with  its  errors,  struggles,  and  sufferings,  of  this  remarkable  wander- 
ing poet-saint,  reveals  another  side  of  Bonn's  poetic  activity.  Most  of  the 
magazines  contain  articles  on  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  Catholic  ones  especially. 
The  Hausschatz,  in  Heft  10,  has  gone  in  for  personal  reminiscences. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard  was  a  diplomat  in  the 
service  of  the  French  Republie,  his  adopted  country.  From  1795-8  he 
represented  France  at  the  three  Hanse  towns,  and  it  is  this  period  of  his 
career  which  is  dealt  with  in  W.  Lang's  first  installment,  George  Ebers 
discusses  some  inscriptions  discovered  on  the  rocky  island  of  Sehel,  by  Mr. 
Wilbour,  a  well-known  American  who  divides  his  year  between  his  home, 
Paris,  and  Egypt,  passing  the  winter  on  the  Nile,  and  who  is  always 
ready  to  place  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  others  also  occupied  in 
archaeological  research  in  Egypt.  One  inscription  tells  of  a  period  of 
seven  years  when  the  Nile  did  not  overflow  its  banks,  and  a  great  famine 
was  the  consequence — undoubtedly  a  remembrance  of  the  distress  which, 
according  to  the  Bible  story,  Joseph  took  such  wide  precautions  to  grapple 
with.  Three  other  inscriptions,  however,  refer  to  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  One  tells  of  a  king  ordering  a  canal  to  be  made,  another  of  a  king 
passing  safely  through  the  canal,  while  the  third  tells  of  another  king 
who  found  the  opening  so  blocked  with  stones  that  he  ordered  a  new  canal 
to  be  cut,  and  that  he  also  passed  safely  through  it.  sailing  up  the  stream. 
The  date  of  the  last  inscription  is  reckoned  to  be  about  B.C.  1453. 

Die  Gartenlauhe. — The  best  things  in  the  parts  of  the  Gartenlaube  to 
hand  are  a  history  of  the  various  styles  of  female  attire  during  the 
present  century,  "Popular  Superstitions,"  R.  Virchow's  "Reminis- 
cences of  Dr.  Schliemann,"  and  the  story  of  the  German  Christmas 
hymn,  "Stille  Nacht,  Heilig  Nacht  !"  The  words  of  this  beautiful 
little  hymn,  which  is  sung  in  Germany  at  Christmas  time  in  every 
church,  school,  and  home,  from  the  palace  to  the  meanest  cottage, 
were  written  by  Joseph  Mohr  (1792-1848),  a  Catholic  priest  of  Salz- 
burg. The  composer  of  the  music  was  Franz  Gruber  (1787-1868),  a 
poor  weaver's  son,  and  himself  only  a  weaver  till  his  eighteenth  year. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year  1818,  Mohr,  it  appears,  went  to  his  friend 
Gruber,  and  handed  him  his  little  poem,  with  the  request  that  he 
should  set  it  to  music,  and  the  composer  succeeded  so  quickly  that  Mohr, 
who,  by-the-way,  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  was  able  to  sing  the  hymn  the 
same  night  in  the  church  at  Oberndorf,  where  Gruber  was  organist.  The 
simple  and  touching  melody,  together  with  the  intelligent  singing  of  the 
author,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  all  present,  and  the  little  hymn 
henceforth  became  a  wanderer  from  land  to  land,  for  Gruber  never  pub- 
lished his  composition.  Here  and  there  in  Salzburg  and  some  parts  of 
Bavaria  it  might  be  heard,  but  it  was  copied  or  mostly  sung  by  ear.  An 
organ-builder  of  Tyrol,  who  had  heard  Mohr  sing  it,  may  have  made  it 
known  in  Tyrol.  However  that  may  be,  shortly  before  Christmas,  in  1833, 
the  Strasser  family  of  musicians,  from  Zillerthal,  visited  Leipzig  and 
sang  the  hymn  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Then  R.  Friese,  of  Dresden,  had 
the  hymn  faithfully  written  down  as  the  singers  rendered  it,  and  Dr. 
Gebhardt  accepted  it  for  the  Musical  Friend  of  Youth,  while  Kocher 
followed  with  it  in  his  Zion's  Harp.  A  very  short  time  then  sufficed  to 
spread  the  hymn  all  over  Germany  •  the  Imperial  choir  of  the  cathedral 
at  Berlin  took  special  pains  to  make  it  known,  and  it  became  such  a  favo- 
rite with  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  that  the  cathedral  choir  had 
to  sing  it  at  the  Imperial  castle  every  Christmas.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
is  still  so  little  known  outside  Germany.  It  is,  however,  included  in  the 
collection  of  hymns  edited  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  for  use  in  his  church, 
Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  the  author  or 
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Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg. 

Travel  in  the  Red  Sea.    (Concluded.)  (IlJus  ") 

F.  X.  Geyer 
Franz  Bonn, Poet.  OVith  portrait.)  F.  Binder, 
Priace-Regeut  Luitpold  of  Bavaria.     Poem. 

(With  portrait.)    F  X.  Seidl. 
Cologne.     (Illus.)    H.  Kerner. 
The  late  Dr.  J.   B.   Heinrieh,  Dome  Deacon 

and  Vicar-General,  and  the  late  Cardinal  J. 

Simor  Prince  Primate  of  Hungary.     (With 

portraits.) 
Dr.  Adolf  Fritzen.     (With  portrait. ) 
The  Martinsvvand  at  Zirl  in  Tyrol.    (Illus.) 

H.  Stelger. 
The  German  Emin  Pasha  Expedition.     H. 

Kerner. 
Franz  von  Defregger  and  Franz  von  Lenbach, 

Artists.     (With  portraits.^ 
Otto  von  Oehlschiager.     (With  portrait.) 
The    Development    of    Our   Butterines.      L. 

Kathariner. 
Paul  de   Cassagnac.    Paul    Deroulede,    and 

Henri  Rochefort.     (With  portraits. ) 
Pictures  from  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 

Romans.    (Illus.) 
Reminiscences    of    Dr.   Wmdthorst.      OVith 

portrait. )    H.  Kerner  and  A.  Haupt, 


Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin,  Ajiril. 

Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Movements.  (Con  - 

eluded. )  W.  Henke. 
A    Hundred   Years  —  Sixteenth    Century— of 

Italian  Portrait  Painting.    K.  Woerma'nn. 
The  Conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great.    O. 

Seeck. 
Casati's  "  Equatoria."    P.  Reichard. 
Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard.     AV,  Lang. 
The  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile,    (ieorg  Ebers. 
Political  Correspondence — The  Empress  Fred 

erick's  Visit  to  Paris. 
Use  Frapan,  German  Novelist  and  Poetess. 

E.  Wechsler. 
James  Michael  Peinhold  Lenz.    Poet. 


Die  Gartenlaube.  — Leipzig. 

Ninety  Years  of  Women's  Dress.  (Illus.)  C. 
Gurlitt. 

Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Superstition.    I. 

Heinrieh  Schliemann.  I  (With  portrait.)  R. 
Virchow. 

W^omen's  Dress.    (Continued.)    C.  Gurlitt. 

The  Story  of  "  Stille  Nacht,  Helige  Nacht :  " 
J.  Bletzacher. 

Heinrieh  Schliemann.   (Cont'd.)  R.  Virchow. 

Vienna.     (Illus.)    V,  Chiavacci. 

Emin  Pasha  and  (Captain  Casati.  (With  por- 
trait of  Casati.) 

The  Distress  Among  the  Silesian  Weavers. 

The  Zone  Railway  Tariff. 

Ernst  Julius  Haffnel,  Sculptor  (With  portrait 
and  other  illustrations.)    F.  Offermano. 

Superstition.     (Continued.) 

Orchids.  The  Flowers  of  Paradise.  (Illus.) 
Dr.  A.  Nagel. 

Coal  and  its  Substitute. 

Singing  in  the  Nursery.     Dr.  A.  Reissmann. 

Vienna     (Continued.)  (Illus.)   V.  Chiavacci. 

The  Duchess  of  Berry  and  Her  Imprisonment 
in  Blaye    (With  portrait. )    E.  Schuite 

Robert  Mayer  and  the  Proposed  Mayer  Monu- 
ment at  Heilbronn.    (Illus)    L.  Pfau. 

Thp  Police  and  theCriminals  of  Berlin.  (Illus.) 
P.  Lindenberg 


Die  Gesellschaft.— Leipzig,  April. 

r?!6orge  von  Volmar.     (With  portrait.) 

Letl.<>r  to  an  Atheist.     M.  G.  Conrad. 

Practical  Socialism.     Max  Herold. 

The  Lessing  Episode.     A   Kniepf. 

Short  Studies.     G   von  Volmar. 

Poems  by  Julius  Brand  and  Others. 

Are  Modern  Drinking  Songs  Immoral  ?    I 

Winckler. 
A  Word   to  Egidy's    ''Serious   Thoughts. 

Sylvius  Ferrers. 


the  composer  ;   nor  indeed  is  there  any  indication  of  its  being  a  transla- 
tion.    In  Mr  Brooke's  version  it  runs  : 


Still  the  night,  holy  the  night ! 
Sleeps  the  world  !    Yet  the  light 
Shines  where  Mary  watches  there. 
Her  child,  Jesus,  sweet  and  fair. 

Sleeping  in  heavenly  rest; 

Sleepmg  in  heavenly  rest. 


Still  the  night,  holy  the  night ! 
Shepherds  first  told  ariglit 
How  the  Angel-Hallelujah 
Rang  so  loud  from  near  and  far : 

Jesus,  a  Savioui",  is  born ; 

Jesus,  a  Saviour,  is  born. 


Still  the  night,  holy  the  night  I 
Little  child,  O  how  bright ! 
Love  is  smiling  from  thy  face; 
Now  there  strikes  the  hour  of  grace; 

Jesus,  our  Master,  is  here ; 

Jt  sus,  our  Master,  is  here. 

Die  Gesellschaft.  —The  April  part  is  a  strong  number.  Sylvius  Ferrers 
has  a  word  to  say  to  Lieut,  von  Egidy  with  regard  to  the  new  national  and 
finally  universal  church  which  the  latter  has  sketched  out  in  his  recently- 
published  and  already  much-read  book,  entitled  "Ernste  Gedanken." 
Max  Herold's  practical  Socialism  turns  on  the  housing  of  the  poor  in 
Germany,  now  evidently  a  burning  question  in  the  Fatherland.  Paul 
Albrecht,  M.  D.,  has  just  brought  out  a  book,  price  £3,  witli  the  title  of 
"Lessing's  Plagiarisms."  In  it  are  registered  and  numbered  some  thou- 
sands of  Lessing's  secret  plagiarisms  ,*  indeed,  according  to  this  medical 
man,  all  Lessing's  dramatic  creations  and  epigrams  have  been  stolen.  To 
import  the  thoughts  of  others  and  give  them  out  as  his  own,  that  was,  in 
fact,  Lessing's  "  poetical  method."  George  von  Vollmar  is  the  well-known 
Socialist  leader  and  member  of  the  Reichstag.  Born  at  Munich,  March 
7th,  1850,  he  was  first  educated  in  a  convent.  Then  he  entered  the  army, 
and  became  an  officer  in  1866.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Rome  to 
serve  in  the  Church,  but  returned  to  Germany  in  1869.  He  took  part  in 
the  war  against  France,  1870-71,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 
rendered  more  or  less  an  invalid  for  life.  During  his  long  illness,  how- 
ever, he  concentrated  his  active  mind  on  literary,  philosophic,  social,  and 
political  studies.  In  1876  lie  joined  the  Socialist  party,  and  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  Dresdener  Volkszeitung.  He  has  also  spent  some  time  in 
pi-ison.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  but  in  the 
election  of  1887,  which  took  place  while  he  was  in  prison,  he  was  beaten. 
In  1890,  however,  he  was  again  returned  by  an  enormous  majority.  The 
Short  Studies  which  he  contributes  to  this  number  show  him  in  his  social- 
theoretical,  his  polemical,  his  artistic,  and  his  aphoristic  sides. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen. — An  illustrated  monthly  which  devotes  its 
pages  to  Catholic  missions.  It  is  edited  by  F.  J.  Hutter,  and  published  at 
the  Herder  Vertlagshandlung  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Every  other 
month  there  is  a  supplement  for  the  young.  At  present  the  supplement  is 
giving  installments  of  an  historical  tale  of  the  Japan  mission.  The  "Pil- 
grimage to  Goa  '  is  very  interesting. 

KHtische  Revue. — "  The  Bismarck  system,"  vyrites  Josef  Graf,  "  is  crum- 
bling away,  not  only  in  Germany  itself,  but  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  It 
has  maintained  peace  only  with  frightful  sacrifices,  but  though  the  dear- 
est peace  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  smallest  war,  the  moment  eventually 
comes  when  an  armed  peace  is  impossible.  In  Italy  this  moment  has 
already  arrived.  The  Bismarck  system  is  crumbling  away ;  but  woe  ! 
should  it  be  suddenly  overthrown  !  '*  Dr.  G.  J.  Guttmann  deals  with  the 
"  Income  Tax  in  Austria— Its  History  and  Its  Future  Prospects  ; "  and  Dr. 
Anton  Rezek's  "'  History  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  under  Ferdinand  III.  to 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1637-1648)"  is  reviewed  by  J.  A.  Freiherr  von  Hel- 
fert  in  his  paper  on  "Austrian  History-writing."  With  the  number  for 
April  1 5  the  iCWfr.w/ic  Revue  completes  its  first  half-yearly  volume.  It 
discusses,  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  party,  questions  of  politics  and 
social  economj^,  art,  and  literature.  In  the  present  number  the  editor 
examines  the  Austrian  speech  from  the  throne,  and  thinks  the  new  session 
has  opened  without  any  prospect  of  doing  lasting  work.  It  will  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation  to  wish  that  the  economic  period  of  the 
Reichsrath,  which  has  just  been  inaugurated,  may  last  a  little  time,  so 
that  some  of  the  proposals  made  could  be  introduced,  for  Austria  is  thirst- 
ing for  a  little  more  prosperity,  and  it  would  be  a  good  ending  to  the 
Taafe  era. 

Moderne  Rundschau. — On  April  Ist  this  excellent  bi-monthly  begins  its 
third  volume.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Joachim  and  E.  M.  Kafka,  and  in 
their  editorial  they  say  that  while  the  Moderne  Dichtung  devotes  its  pages 
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Die  Katholiscen  Missionen— Freiberg  May. 

Dr.  Peters  and  the  Catiiolic  Missions  on  Vic- 
toria Nyauza,  and  in  East  Africa.     (lUus) 

"The  Tanganyika  Mission.    Mgr.  Bridoux. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  Franz  Xaver  at 
Goa.     alius.)    A.  MuUer. 


Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich. — Vienna, 
April  1. 

A  Year  After  Bismarck's  Fall.     Josef  Graf. 
The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.     F.  Willfort. 
The  Austrian  Income  Tax.  Dr.  G.  J.  Guttman. 
Austrian  History— Writing.      J.  A    Freihert 

von  Helfert. 
Heinrich  Schliemann.    P.  von  Melingo. 


April  15. 

The   Opening   of    the  Austrian   Reichstag. 

Josef  Graf. 
The  Modern  Military  System, 
The    International     Miners'    Congress.      F. 

Willfort. 
A  Reform  in  the  Order  of    Parliamentary 

Business  in  Austria. 
The  Exhibition  in  the  Kiinstlerhaus.     Dr.  M. 

Necker. 
The  Exhibition  of  Oriental   Carpets   in  the 

Commercial  Museum.     Dr.  M.  Haberlandt. 


Moderne  Rundscnau, — Vienna,    April  1. 

Social  Connections.    The  Editors. 

Storm  Gospel.     Ola  Hansson. 

The  Woman  Question.    Zona  Daszynska. 

His  Wife's  Lover.  Drama  in  One  Act,  trans- 
lated from  the  French.     Aurelien  Schoh. 

Fi-au  Bertha  von  Luttuer.  Novelist.  (With 
portrait.)    R.  Lothar. 

The  Darkest  Tiling  in  Modernism.  Falk 
Seliupp. 

The  Novel  of  the  Superhuman.  Marie  Herz- 
feld. 

The  Austro-German  Tariff.     I.  H.  Fiirst. 

Vienna  Popular  Concerts,  I,  Dr.  A.  Wol- 
heim. 

The  Vienna  Theatre  Clique.     Dr.  J.  Kulka. 

Tlie  Mozart  Monument- 


Nord  Und  Sud.— Breslau.     April. 

Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary.  CWith  portrait  ) 
Paul  Lindau. 

The  Aristotle  Papyrus.     G.  Kaibel. 

Matilda  Serao,  Italian  Novelist.  Helen  Zim- 
mern. 

Xaulbach's  '*  Hunnensehlacht,"  and  his  Re- 
lations with  Count  Raczynski.  Hans  Miiller 

■"  The  Friends, "  a  Sea  Story.  Verse.  H.Kruse. 

Preussisclie  Jahrbucher.— Berlin.     April  2. 

Tariffs  and  the  Condition  of  Workmen  in  the 
United  States.    J.  Rosenstein. 

Xiivonia  as  Part  of  the  German  Empire  from 
the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
O   Harnack. 

Karl  Herman  Scheidler. 

Political  Correspondence :  Retirement  of 
Herr  von  Gossler,  Death  of  Dr.  W^indthorst, 
Prince  Bismarck's  Candidature,  the  Reptile 
Fund,  Bulgari'a,  Italy,  Prince  Napoleon, 
Austria,  Lay  Doctoring,  Dr.  J.  Thiersch. 


Schorer's  Familienblatt. 
Berlin. 


-  (Salon- Ausgabe) 


The  Theatre.     (Illus.)    A.  Kampt,  M.  Grube, 

and  J  Frexmd. 
Luitpold,    Prince    Regent   of   Bavaria    and 

Family.     (Illus.)    O.  Reisner. 
In  the  Berlin  Telephone  Office.     Gllus.) 
The  New  Utopia. 
Weather  Prospects.    J.  Stinde. 
Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  (With  portrait.) 
Count  Robert  von  Zedlitz-Trtitzechler.  (With 

portrait. ) 


to  chronicling  the  movements  in  modern  literary  life  exclusively,  the 
Moderne  Rundschau  endeavors  to  reflect  the  whole  of  modern  life.  To 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  our  day  in  its  different  connections,  and  to  unroll 
a  true  picture  of  the  powerful  revolution  which  the  modern  spirit  has 
called  forth  in  our  whole  world  of  observation— this  is  the  programme 
with  which  the  Moderne  Rundschau  goes  on  its  way.  Besides  a  number 
of  good  poems,  there  are  many  interesting  things  in  the  present  number 
from  Ola  Hansson's  little  parable  to  the  Austro-German  Tariff.  Writing 
of  the  "New  Pedagogy,"  Falk  Schupp  says  that  the  English  language  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Latin — brevity  and  i^recision  of  expression,  and 
wealth  of  words.  It  has  also  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Greek — modu- 
lation, and,  in  addition,  an  architectural  simplicity  in  its  grammar.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  a  pi-actical  value  as  an  international  means  of  exchange  of 
thought ;  and  last,  not  least,  it  will,  when  it  has  reformed  its  orthography, 
become  the  future  language  of  America.  Over  the  motto,  "Music  is  of 
all  the  arts  the  most  purely  human,  the  most  universal"  (Jean  Paul),  Dr. 
Wolheim  shows  how  the  history  of  the  concert  has  a  certain  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  social  conditions,  and  he  considers  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  that  the  people  are  provided  with  concerts  of  good  national 
music  just  as  much  as  it  is  its  duty  to  look  after  the  people's  education. 
But  if  Dr.  Wolheim  finds  the  state  of  things  unsatisfactory  in  ^'ienua, 
what  must  he  not  say  of  London  ? 

Nord  und  Sud. — The  most  noteworthy  thing  in  Nord  und  Sud  for  April 
is,  of  course,  the  publication  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary,  under  the 
editorship  of  Paul  Lindau.  The  Diary  dates  from  January  1,  1840,  to  the 
spring  of  1841,  Lassalle  not  having  quite  attained  his  fifteenth  year  when 
it  begins.  He  is  Secundaner  at  the  Magdalenen-Gymnasium  at  Breslau. 
He  has  found  his  home  and  his  native  town  intolerable,  and  he  persuades 
his  father  to  send  him  to  the  Handels  Schule  (Commercial  School)  at  Leip- 
zig. This  is  in  May,  1840.  During  his  stay  of  about  a  year  in  Leipzig  it 
oecomes  clear  to  him  that  he  can  never  be  happy  as  a  merchant,  and  he 
confesses  openly  and  emphatically  that  his  future  lies  in  the  agitating 
activity  of  the  man  of  science  He  then  gets  his  father  to  let  him  take  up 
his  studies  again  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  devote  himself  to  science.  The 
Diary  therefore  deals  with  the  last  quarter  of  a  year  of  his  regular  studies 
at  the  Breslau  Gymnasium  and  the  episode  of  the  Handels-Schule  at  Leip- 
zig. In  the  first  installment  Paul  Lindau  gives  the  Diary  from  January  to 
the  middle  of  April,  1840.  Altogether  Lassalle  is  a  miserable  student.  He 
possesses  every  quality  that  belongs  to  a  bad  scholar.  His  conduct  leaves 
much — everything — to  be  desired.  He  regards  the  masters  as  his  sworn 
enemies,  and  is  constantly  complaining  of  unjust  treatment.  The  picture 
by  Kaulbach  represents  the  battle  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  against  the 
Western  Goths  under  Theodoric,  September  20,  451 , 

Preussiche  Jahrbucher. — In  an  article  of  forty  pages,  Herr  J.  Rosen- 
stein, who  described  the  McKinley  Bill  as  a  measure  in  the  interests  of 
trusts,  discusses  the  Tariff  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  prices  having 
risen  greatly,  while  wages  remain  as  before,  since  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
This  leads  him  to  the  labor  parties  in  America,  and  he  deals  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  United  Labor  party,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the 
Amei-ican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Central  Labor  Unions.  He  is 
down  on  the  Trusts. 

Schorer. — The  chief  thing  in  this  number  is  the  article  on  the  Theatre 
for  which  Arthur  Kampf  has  supplied  a  number  of  sketches  illustrative 
of  theatre  life.  On  March  12,  Luitpold,  Pi'ince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  attained 
his  sixtieth  year.  Hence  the  biographical  articles  in  this  and  several  other 
magazines.  The  New  Utopia  in  Heft  9  is  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  answer  to 
Edward  Bellamy,  translated  into  German  by  Erwin  Banck. 

Uebet  Land  und  Meer  contains  many  good  things,  but  the  best  is  the 
article  on  Wilhelm  Hauff,  which  is  accompanied  by  several  illustrations 
from  the  new  edition  de  luxe  of  his  works  to  be  published  by  the  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt,  in  forty  numbers,  one  or  two  to  be  issued  every  three 
weeks. 

Unsere  Zeit. — Philipp  Spitta,  the  eminent  music  critic,  has  an  interesting 
study  of  the  music  requiem  apropos  of  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg's 
Requiem  for  chorus  and  orchestra  produced  on  Sunday,  February  22  last, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Leipzig. 

Velhagen. — A  miniature  portrait  of  the  poet  Max  von  Schenkendorff,  by 
Count  Egloffstein,  has,  it  seems,  been  passed  off  at  the  Beethoven  House 
at  Bonn  as  a  portrait  of  Beethoven  by  Gerard  von  Kiigelgen.     Nor  is  the 
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Stimmen 


aus    Maria -Laach. 
April  21. 


Freiburg. 


Dr.  Windthorst.     In  Memoriam.     Verse. 

The  Spiritual  Weapon  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cracy.    I.  S.  Pesch. 

Archbishop  John  MacHale  of  Tuam.  I.  O. 
Pfulf. 

The  Feelers  of  Insects.  CConcluded. )  E. 
Wasmann, 

The  Miracle  of  Tipasa.     P.  Hoensbrooch. 

Ti/e  Sacred  Lyrics  of  Verdaguer.  A  Baum- 
gartner. 


Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart. 


(With 
(With 
(With 


Valparaiso.     (Tlius.) 

Luitpold,  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria. 

portrait.) 
Dr  Liebreich  s  Ciu-e  of  Tuberculosis. 

portrait. ) 
Interview  with  Ernst  Wichert,  Poet 

portrait.  ^    G.  Dahms. 
The  Vienna  Fire  Brigade,     (flius  ) 
The  German  Exhibition  in  London.     (With 

portrait  of  J,  H.  Whitley  )     K.  von  Mittel- 

stadt 
The  Salvation  Army  at  Berlin.     (lUus.)    O 

Klaussmann. 
The  Talleyand  Memoirs.    OVith   portrait ,) 

A.  Ebeiing. 
Ten  Yeai's  in  Equatoria.     (Illus  ) 
Hermann  Allmers,   Poet.      OVith   portrait.) 

Dr.  L.  Koch. 
The  Roumanian  Army      (lilus. )    A.  Danzer. 
Marquis  di  Rudini.     (With  portrait.) 
Wilhelm     Hauff.    a    Classical    Story  relier, 

(Illus  ) 
Photography  in  Colors. 
Dr.   Adolt  Fr.'tzen,  First  German  Bishop  of 

Strassburg.     (With  portrait  ) 
Paris  a  Hundred  Years  Ago      (Illus.) 
The    Costume    Exhibition    at     the    Vienna 

Museum. 


Velhagen    und     Klas'ng-  s     Neue     Monavs 
hefte. —Leipzig     April. 

Wernigerode.     (With  portraits  of  Prince  and 

Princess    Otto    zu    Stolberg  Wernigerode, 

and    other    illustrations  )      Dr     w.     Noe 

dechen. 
Paris   Under   Mazarin.       (lUus.)      Schmidt- 

Weissenfels. 
The  So-called  Beethoven  Portrait,  by  G.  von 

Kiigelgen      (Illus.)    D.  T,  Frimmel. 
Munich  Artists'   Balls.     (Illus.)    H.    E.    von 

Berlepsch  and  Fraulein  A.  Bock. 
On  Snow-shoes  Through  Greenland.     (Illus.) 

O.  Preuss. 


Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 

Modern  Reform  in  Art  Industries  and  Its  Re- 
sults.    J.  von  Falke. 

The  Population  Movement  in  France.  L. 
Fuld. 

The  Nests  of  Birds.     (Illus.)     A.  Baldamus. 

Smuggling.     A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

"The  New  and  the  Latter  House  of  Israel. '' 

The  Books  of  Captain  C'asati  and  Dr.  Peters. 
(With  i)ortrait  of  Captain  Casati. )  K.  E. 
Jung. 

Vienna  on  Wheels.     (Illus  )     R.  March. 

The  Convent  of  Bebenhausell.  (Illus.)  O. 
Peregrinus 

The  Giffard  Gun. 


Unsere    Zeit.— Leipzig.     April. 

Music  Requiems.     P.  Spitta. 

Karl  Schurz  on  the  American  Cartel  Party. 

C.  F    Batsch. 
The  Cheapening  of  Railway  Traveling  and 

Its  Consequences.     J.  Supra. 
What  Is  the  Value  of  Gibralta  and  Blalta  to 

Great  Britain?    N.  von  Engelnstedt. 
Eggers"     Biography     of     (Christian     Dan  if  1 

Rauch,  Sculptor.     G.  Portig. 


picture  at  the  Grillparzer  Exhibition,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  composer^ 
a  genuine  Beethoven  portrait. — Otto  Preuss  notices  at  considerable  length 
Dr.  Hansen's  recent  book  on  Greenland,  which  has  now  been  translated 
into  German.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  article  on  Wernigerode,  the 
castle  and  neighborhood,  by  Dr.  W.  Noeldechen,  but  the  number  as  a 
Avhole  is  not  quite  so  good  as  usual. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer. — It  is  now  over  forty  years,  says  J.  von  Falke, the 
famous  art  historian,  and  director  of  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Industries,  since  the  movement  for  the  elevation  of  art  industries  was  set 
on  foot  in  England,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  it  was- 
planted  in  Germany  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  a  distinct  advance 
might  be  noticed.  Now,  however,  that  progress  has  come  to  a  standstill. — 
Herr  Klaussmann,  who  writes  on  smuggling,  tells  a  story  of  a  Brussels, 
lace  dealer  who  was  commissioned  by  a  Belgian  in  Paris  to  send  him  a 
quantity  of  valuable  lace.  The  lace  was  carefuUy  packed  in  a  lead  coffin, 
and  sent  as  a  corpse  to  the  Paris  address,  but  as  there  was  a  considerable 
delay  in  the  arriv^al  of  the  *  corpse"  in  Paris,  the  Belgian  went  to  the  rail- 
way station  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  was  told  that  the  coffin  was  stopped 
on  the  frontier  as  some  formality  or  other  had  been  neglected.  With  a 
sad  face,  and  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  he  betook  himself  to  Quievrain, 
but  the  officers,  notwithstanding  all  his  protests  about  the  indignities  ta 
which  they  would  expose  the  dead  body  of  his  relative,  insisted  on  the 
coffin  being  opened,  whereupon  the  lace  was  discovered  and  the  dealer 
arrested.     Altogether  Heft  9  is  a  capital  number. 


THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

The  Italians  have  always  regarded  Prince  Napoleon  as  a  member  of 
tneir  own  royal  house,  and  so  it  is  only  natural  the.  reviews  should  honor 
him  with  plentiful  obituary  articles.  The  best  appears  in  the  Nuovct 
Antologia,  from  the  pen  of  Senator  Boughi,  who  enjoyed  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  late  Prince,  and  writes  of  him  with  much  frank 
appreciation     We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  • 

'Our  two  natures  did  not  in  any  way  agree.  Thus,  in  conversation,  we 
avoided,  although  we  appeared  to  seek,  serious  topics.  But  certainly  he 
was  always  most  pleasant  personally,  and  his  intellect  was  most  quick  and 
acute.  In  later  years,  when  misfortune  had  laden  and  somewhat  rounded 
his  shoulders,  his  smile  became  sad.  but  it  was  to  be  seen  as  frequently  as- 
ever  on  his  face.  His  countenance  displayed  marked  intelligence  and  a. 
strong  will,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  contempt  for  men  and  things. 
He  thought  him  >elf  worthy  of  being,  not  only  obeyed,  but  understood. 
He  did  not  forget  that  he  was  both  a  piince  and  a  Bonaparte,  but  he  had 
his  own  particular  way  of  realizing  his  position." 

On  two  occasions  the  Prince  appears  to  have  taken  the  Senator  into  his. 
political  confidence.  The  first  time  was  some  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire. 

"  He  asked  me  if  I  believed  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  form  a 
party  in  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  in  France,  or 
rather,  to  express  himself  more  exactly,  for  his  own  elevation  as  President 
of  the  Republic.  I  told  him  no  ;  that  such  a  party  could  never  have  been 
formed  ;  that  he  would  have  found  support  neither  in  the  country  nor  at 
Court ;  that  Italians  wished  him  well  because  of  his  conduct  during  the 
Empire  in  respect  to  all  Italian  questions  ;  that  personally  he  was  received 
with  pleasure,  but  that  no  one  would  stir  hand  or  foot  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  French  Government.  At  this  declaration  of  mine  he  seemed 
very  much  surprised,  but  he  took  it  in  good  part.  .  .  .  On  the  second 
occasion,  at  a  much  later  date,  talking  of  the  condition  of  France,  he 
showed  himself  imbued  with  the  belief  that  he  would  be  elected  president 
by  the  popular  vote.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  course  of  public  opinion  in 
France  ought  to  have  cured  him  of  any  such  expectations,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  he  should  still 
entertain  them.  However,  it  appeared  to  me  cruel  and  discourteous  to 
argue  with  him,  so  I  turned  the  conversation  and  brought  it  to  a  close  by 
saying  ;   '  After  all,  Prince,  you  know  France  far  better  than  I  do.'" 

The  renewal  or  non-renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1892  is  rapidly 
growing  into  one  of  the  momentous  questions  of  the  day  in  Italy,  and  the 
reviews  have  regular  contributions  on  the  subject.  Signer  Carlo  Cantoni 
writes  lengthily  in  favor  of  its  renewal  in  an  article  in  the  Antologia,  in 
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ITALIAN. 
The  Nuova  Antologia.— April  1st. 

II  Guercino  da  Cento.     A.  Venturi. 

Jesus  Christ  and  His  Recent  Biographers.  A. 

Chiappelli. 
On  the  Triple  Alliance.     C.  Cantoni. 
Love  and  Gymnastics.     (Continued.)    E.  D. 

Amicis. 
The  Chief  Town  of  Italy.     L.  Pigorini. 
Prince  Napoleon.     R.  Bonghi. 


April  16th. 

Is  History  a  Science  ?    P.  Villari. 

The  Inscription  of  Praxiteles  and  the  Verona 

Statue.     G.  Ghorardim. 
The   Reorganization  of   the    Currency.       C. 

Ferraris. 


La  Razssegna  Nazionale.— April  1st. 

The  Russian  Police,     George  Kennan. 
Chronological  Studies.     A.  Paganelli. 
B^ranger.     F.  Montefredini. 
The  Social  Question.     A.  Villa  Pernici. 
Commentators    on    the    Creation.      Antonio 

Stoppani. 
The  Situation.    G.  F.  Airoli. 
Stefano  Jacini.    P.  Bracci. 


April  16th. 

A  Defense  of  Hexameters.     G.  Fortebracei. 
On  the  Study  of  Archaeology.     E.  Loewy. 
Francesco  Paoli.     P.  Prada. 
Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.     Crito. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— April  4th. 

The  Problems  of  Italj^  in  Rome. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
Origin  of  the  Schism  in  England.     By  the 
Prior  of  the  Charterhouse,  Parkminster. 

April  18th. 

Errors,  Lies,  and  Crimes. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas. 


The  Ligurian  Atheneum. 

The  Origin  of  Mountains. 

The  Mission  of  Joan  of  Arc.     Paul  Marin. 


La  Cultura.— April  18th. 

The  Anglo-American  Conflict.     R.  Bonghi. 
The  Proposed  French  Tariff.    V.  Ellena. 
Doctors  and  Scholars.     P.  Maestri. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 
Samtiden. — Bergen.     March. 

His  Last  Letters.     Vilhelm  Krag. 
Church  and  State.     Leo  Tolstoi. 
Zola  and  Morality.     Edward  Rod. 

Ur  Dagen's   Kronika. — Stockholm. 

A  Royal  JIatrimonial  Tragedy.     Chr.  Blang- 

strop. 
Musical  Review.    Volontaire. 
Political  Outlook.     A.  O.  C. 
Berta  von  Suttner's  "  Down  with  the  Arms  1'' 

Reviewed  by  Ellen  Key. 
Theatrical  Review.     Volontaire 
Norwegian  Literature.    A.  Haraldson. 


which  he  joins  issue  w^ith  Count  Jacini,  who.,  in  his  much-discussed  article 
on  the  formation  of  a  new  National-Conservative  party,  looked  forward  to 
an  alliance  with  France.  But  the  sudden  death  of  Jacini  has  unhappily- 
intervened  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  publication  of  his  programme  ;  and 
the  Rassegna  Nazionale,  in  an  interesting  biographical  notice  of  the 
deceased  Catholic  politician,  mourns  over  the  fact  that  the  new  struggling 
party  should  thus  have  been  left  fatherless  almost  at  its  birth. 

The  Nuova  Antologia,  by  the  way,  has  made  a  new  departure  this  month, 
by  appearing  with  illustrations.  They  serve  to  illustrate  an  article  on  the 
works  of  Guercino,  and  consist  of  well-executed  reproductions  of  some  of 
his  principal  paintings.  One  other  article  in  the  last  Antologia  is  worth 
reading  :  the  second  and  final  article  on  "Is  History  a  Science  ?"  by  Prof. 
Villari,  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  In  it  he  criticises  Professor 
Henry  Sedge  wick's  theories  on  the  historical  method. 

Signor  Bongha,  not  content  with  being  a  most  voluminous  contributor 
to  many  magazines,  both  Italian  and  English,  possesses  besides  his  ovvna 
little  private  organ.  This  is  the  Cultura,  which  comes  out  weekly  at  five 
cents  a  number,  and  contains  short  political  and  literary  articles  on  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  besides  a  general  summary  of  Italian  news. 


SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 

Samtiden  this  month  is  not  up  to  its  usual  mark,  as  it  contains  no  native 
product  of  any  literary  value.  Count  Tolstoi  appears  to  have  contributed 
his  article  on  Church  and  State  to  this  paper  as  well  as  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  its  being  a  translation.  The  only  other 
article  of  importance  is  Edward  Rod's  very  interesting  essay  on  "  Zola  and 
Morality,"  taken  from  the  Revue  Bleu.  The  writer,  after  comparing  the 
complacency  with  which  Zola's  works  are  now  received  to  the  indignation 
which  they  roused  ten  years  ago,  goes  on  to  compare  also  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  method  of  improving  the  morality  of  the 
people,  and  wonders  if  Zola  has  never  asked  himself  as  self-appointed 
docteur  des  sciences  humaines  whether  or  not  it  is  quite  healthy  to  thus 
expose  to  public  view  the  rotten  carcasses  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  labora- 
tory of  such  a  surgeon.  L'odeur  de  la  verite  may  not,  perhaps,  suggests 
Edward  Rod,  be  exactly  suited  to  all  nostrils,  Zola's  truth  may  not  be  the 
truth,  and  in  his  penchant  for  dealing  with  vice  and  its  miseries  it  is  more 
than  likely  his  "  naturalism  "  may  overstep  itself  and  rush  into  the  fallacy 
of  an  exaggeration  parallel  with  that  he  himself  condemns  so  strongly  in 
the  idealisms  of  George  Sand  and  Octave  Feuillet.  Besides  which,  for  the 
masses,  who  are  neither  philosophers,  scientists,  nor  soul-surgeons,  who 
are,  in  fact,  simply  livers  of  life,  good  words  are  the  need  of  the  day,  and 
a  kindly  and  clear-seeing  eye  that  will  help  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud. 

Nor  disk  Tidskrift  has,  as  usual,  a  good  selection  of  original  articles  from 
Scandinavian  writers.  Tanja  Kajevski's  (Sonja  Kovalevski)  "Reminis- 
cences of  the  Polish  Rebellion "  are  intensely  interesting,  and  with  a 
dash  of  sarcastic  humor  peeping  through  here  and  there.  Henrik  Ibsen 
finds  a  stern  reviewer  in  Georg  Gothe,  who  criticises  his  latest  drama, 
"  Hedda  Gabler,"  very  coolly  and  unsparingly,  and  certainly  does  not  bend 
the  knee  to  the  now  so  widely  talked-of  Northern  dramatist,  though  he 
admits  that  the  play  he  reviews  is  full  of  good  situations.  The  dialogue 
(especially  in  the  first  act)  is  significant,  expressive,  and  finely  characteris- 
tic, and  the  dramatic  power  of  it  so  strong  and  vivid  that  one  reads  the 
play  or  sees  it  performed  with  bated  breath.  But  this  wildly  aesthetic 
Hedda  is  unnatural  in  the  extreme,  and  this  reviewer  of  Ibsen  assures  us, 
in  conclusion,  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be  found  the  dramatic  talent 
that  can  give  clearness  and  life  to  a  role  so  dim  and  complicated  as  hers. 
It  is  so  full  of  contradiction  and  mystery,  and  the  pathos  given  to  it  in 
the  close  of  the  third  act,  where  Hedda  sits  by  the  fire  throwing  into  the 
flames  Lovborg's  valuable  manuscripts,  is  utterly  out  of  place.  Hedda 
pathetic  !  The  review  is  cleverly  written,  and  one  trite  remark  is  specially 
worth  quoting.  "In  days  of  old."  says  Georg  Gothe,  "men  were  wont  to 
seek  in  fiction  comfort  and  consolation  for  the  adversities  of  life.  In  our 
day  it  is  the  reverse.  We  find  in  life  itself  comfort  and  consolation  for  the 
pessimism  of  fiction." 

"Russia-Finland,"  in  Tilskueren,  is  a  sympathetic  and  ably  written 
article  by  Herman  Bang  on  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  land  of  a 
thousand  lakes.  The  writer  shows  how  the  three  different  races,  Swed- 
ish, Russian,   and  Finnish  live,  work,  and  act  together,  but   space  will 
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Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 

Memoirs  and  Impressions  from  a  German 
College.     Otto  Hoppe. 

Stanley  and  the  Rearguard.    E.  W.  Dahlgren. 

Childhood  Reminiscences  of  the  Polish  Re- 
bellion.    Tanja  Rajevski. 

The  Mystery  of  St.  Laurentius.     Kr.  Nyrop. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  Latest  Drama:  ''Hedda  Ga- 
bier. ''    Georg  Gothe. 

Lieut. -General  Jorgen  Bjelke's  Autobiog- 
raphy.    A  Review.     H.  J.  Huilteldt-Kass. 

Ancient  Folk-Songs  of  Denmark.  A  Review. 
G.  Djur-klow. 


Tilskueren.— Copenhagen. 

Monrad's  Position  in  1864. 

An  Epic  Poem.     (Concluded.)    Y.   Stucken- 

berg. 
Surgery  in  the  Middle  Ages.     O.  AVancher, 

M.D. 
Russia-Finland.     Herman  Bang. 
Nicolaus  Lenan.     Vald.  Yedel. 
A    Letter   from    P.    A.    Heiberg   to   Kamma 

Rahbek. 
The  Theatres.     Yilhelm  Moller. 


Skilling  Magazin.— Christiania. 

M.  E.  Languard.     (AVith  portrait.)    G. 
Hindoo  Women.     (Continued  from  No.  13.) 

Kristofer  Janson. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander  I.     A.  Raeder. 
English  Art-lovers.     After  Ludovic  Hallevy. 
Prince     Napoleon.       (With     portrait.)      A. 

Raeder. 
Sonja  Kovalekski.     (With  portrait.)    W.  C. 

Broegger. 
Henrik  Ibsen  in  Grimstad.     Henrik  Jaegger. 
The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.     (From 

Ny  Illustreracl  Tidning.) 
The  Civilization  of  the  Redskins.     (From  the 

French.) 
Theophilus  Hansen.     OVith  portrait.) 
The    Man    with    the    Wishing-Wand.     (Con- 
tinued.)    L.  Dietrichsou. 
The  Art  of  Weather  Prophecy.     Professor  H. 

Mohn. 
Werotschka.    Anton  Tschechow. 


not  permit  of  more  than  one  short  extract  from  his  concluding  lines, 
which  sound  like  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  "The  world  will 
surely  keep  an  eye  on  what  passes  now  in  Finland.  The  Russification  of 
Finland  is  the  Slav  pushing  forward  his  outpost.  Now,  as  always, 
Russia  marches  forward  over  crushed  rights,  and  for  all  the  sorrows 
already  predicted  for  the  Finnish  people,  no  one,  as  usual,  has  any 
remedy.     It  is  a  poor  sympathy  which  has  no  help  to  offer." 

One  of  the  finest  articles  in  Ur  Drageri's  Kronika  is  certainly  the  review 
of  Berta  von  Suttner's  book,  "Down  with  the  Arms,"  by  Ellen  Key,  a 
brilliant  essayist  always,  and  in  this  case  especially  so  by  reason  of  her 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  book  she  reviews.  The  authoress  of  this 
novel,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  passionate  appeal  against  warfare, 
is  herself  the  daughter  of  an  Austrian  general,  and  though  her  book, 
according  to  Ellen  Key,  possesses  no  literary  merit,  it  may  be  considered 
a  great  work  for  the  stir  it  has  occasioned  in  Germany — a  stir  somewhat 
similar  to  that  roused  in  America  by  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — also  a 
woman's  protest  against  one  of  the  blackest  spots  upon  humanity,  slavery. 
Berta  von  Suttner  contends,  and  makes  her  contention  clear  and  sound  to 
us,  that  war  does  not  exist  outside  ourselves  as  an  unavoidable  natural 
force,  but  is  in  us,  a  part  of  us,  a  relic  of  the  savagery  of  former  days. 
She  tears  to  rags  all  those  fine  phrases  by  which  belligerents  cheat  them- 
selves into  breaking  the  peace — phrases  about  "  The  honor  of  the  nation," 
"  The  sacred  soil  of  our  Fatherland,"  "The  defense  of  our  altars  and  our 
hearths,"  "  The  victory  of  humanity  and  liberty  " — phrases  as  generously 
used  by  the  aggressor  as  by  the  attacked.  She  brings  forward  the  inex- 
plicable contradictions  in  the  appeals  of  the  belligerents  to  the  God  of 
hosts,  and  the  prayers  of  the  women  that  He  must  protect  their  husbands 
and  sons,  and  kill  the  husbands  and  sons  of  other  women  who  are  mean- 
while praying  similarly.  She  reminds  her  readers  that  the  dream  the 
American  blacksmith,  Elihu  Burritt,  gave  words  to  in  1840,  had  alreadj*  in 
1889  been  realized  in  a  World's  Congress,  with  delegates  from  100  peace 
societies  that  are  each  working  to  produce  and  foster  in  the  different 
nations  such  a  feeling  that  war  will  be  rendered  impossible.  "The  day 
will  come,"  says  Berta,  "  when  we  shall  find  that  those  words  old  Moltke 
spake,  and  that  are  so  often  quoted — '  Eternal  peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  a 
beautiful  dream  either' — were  not  prophetic." 
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May. 

Cavalry  in  Virginia  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.     Col.  Crowninshield. 

Theory  of  Drift  of  Rifled  Projectiles.  Lieut. 
Whistler. 

Artillery  Difficulties  During  the  Next  War. 
Capt.  Chester. 

The  Recent  Indian  Craze.     Capt.  Dougherty. 

The  New  German  Rifle  and  Fire  Regulations. 
Lieut.  Frost. 

The  Red  River  Dam.    General  Wilson. 

Reprints  and  Translations.  I.  Two  Brigades, 
Capt.  Roemer.  Development  of  3Iodern 
Artillery,  Capt.  Mostyn.  Decisive  Days 
Before  Leipsic,  Capt.  v.  Bremen.  Fortifi- 
cation, Major  Breton.  Letters  on  Infantry, 
I'rince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment.    Gen.  J.  B.  Fry. 

The  United  Service.— May. 

The  Measure  of  the  Strength  of  Steel  Armor. 

Lieut.  E.  M.  Weaver. 
Coal    Endurance   of    Her    Majesty's   Ships. 

Harry  Williams. 
Du  Guay-Trouin,  of  St.  Malo.      Alfred  Lee 

Royce,  U.  S.  N. 
Attack  Upon  a  Railroad  Train.     Col.  A.  G. 

Brackett. 
National  Legislation  Required  on  Weights 

and  Measures.     John  A.  Grier. 
Recent  Army    Legislation.       Capt.    Edward 

Field. 
The  Last  Victim  of  the  Gauntlet.  H.  Graham, 

U.  S.  A. 
Among  Our  Contemporaries.    Edward  Ship- 
pen,  U.  S.  N. 
Rear- Admiral  T.  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  N. 


THE   UNITED   SERVICE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  May  number  of  the  United 
Service,  the  military  magazine  published  by  Hamersly  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, is  a  resume  of  recent  army  legislation  by  Capt.  Edward  Field,  of  the 
Fourth  Artillery.  Capt.  Field  divides  all  legislation  which  affects  the 
army  into  three  heads  •  that  which  benefits  the  enlisted  man  ;  that  which 
benefits  the  commissioned  officer,  and  that  which  benefits  the  service  as  a 
whole.  The  last  Congress,  more  than  any  since  the  war,  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  army,  and  many  of  its  measures  have  been  timely  and 
salutary.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the  better  feeding  of  the  army, 
for  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  penal  code,  and  for  the  retiring  of  enlisted  men 
after  thirty  years'  service.  To  all  these  measures  Capt.  Field  gives  his 
hearty  approval,  but  is  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  new  law  which  al- 
lows an  enlisted  recruit  to  resign  after  one  year's  service  if  he  is  discon- 
tented with  his  condition.  He  thinks  that  recruits  go  into  the  service  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  hence  should  be  prepared  to  stand  by  their  contracts. 
Capt.  Field  has  little  patience  with  the  Service  and  Dependent  Pension 
Bill.  "  Probably  every  really  deserving  man  was  pensioned  years  ago," 
he  thinks,  and  this  measure  is  "generally  recognized  as  politics  pure  and 
simple." 

The  measures  benefiting  the  commissioned  officer  are  one  fixing  lineal 
promotion  from  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  one  prescribing  examina- 
tions for  promotion,  and  one  opening  the  retired  list.  All  these  the  writer 
thinks  are  good.  Laws  affecting  the  good  of  the  service  at  large  are  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  officers  detailed  to  colleges,  appropriations  for 
coast  and  harbor  defense,  which,  the  writer  thinks,  are  as  good  as  could 
be  expected,  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  large  post  at  Platts- 
burg,  the  reorganization  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  creation  of  the  offices  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy,  the  last  measure  "filling  a  long-felt  want." 
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BRITISH. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

treneral  Sherman.  I.  Gen. Viscount  Wolseley. 
The  British  Army  in  India.    How  To  Improve 

it.     Colonel  M.  J.  Kiug-Harman. 
Fallacies  Respecting  Coaling  Stations.    Rear 

Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb. 
British  Outposts  on  Actual  Battlefields.    Col 

oiiel  Cooper  King. 
Our   French   Contemporaries.       Colonel   J. 

Graham. 
France  and  Germany,  or  1806  versus  1870-1 — 

A  Contrast.  II.  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I. 
Tactical  Guides  for  the  Cavalry  Division.   By 

Captain  G.  F.  Leverson. 
The  Recruiting  Question.    II.    By  Colonel  J. 

W.  Knollys. 
The  Naval  Exhibition.   1891.      Admiral  Sir 

George  Elliott,  K.  C.  B. 


FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

Service  and  Instruction  in  the  Army,  LXIV.— 

LXXI. 
The  Great  Questions  of  the  Day,  VI.— VIII. 

Commandant  Nigote. 
Pace  on  the  March.     Colonel  Lef  evre. 
Jena  and    Mars-la- Tour— A  Military  Study. 

Commandant  Bonnet  des  Tuves. 
The  Campaign  of  1814 :    The  Cavalry  of   the 

Allied  Armies.     From  Documents  in    the 

Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna.  (Continued.) 

Commandant  "Weil. 
Role   and     Employment   of    Artillery  with 

Smokeless  Powder. 
The  War  of  Masses.     Strategical  Preparation 

of  Decisive  Actions. — 1870.  (Continued.) 
Souvenirs  of  the  Turkish  Campaign.     Kylna. 
iletreat  of  Lang-Son.     Captain  Carteron. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

INotes  on  the  Bar  of  Kotonou — From  Observa- 
tions from  May  to  October,  1890.  Lieut. 
Malo-Lefebvre. 

'Operations  carried  out  in  Raising  the  Three- 
Masted  Collier  La  Federation.     (Illus.) 

Natural  History  of  the  Sardine. 

^Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Navy  of 
France:  The  Naval  Industrial  War  under 
the  Ministry  of  Jerome  de  Pontchartraiu. 
(Continued.) 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (Continued.)  "Rear-Admiral 
Serre. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Eco- 
nomical Oiling  of  Machinery.  (Illus.)  G. 
Fontaine. 

•Organization  and  Working  of  Foreign  Minis- 
tries of  3Iarine. 


Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Eeports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  objects,  products, 
apparatus,  and  processes  of  interest  to  the 
Army  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1889. 
(Continued.)  Military  Constructions  and 
Railways;  90  figs. 

'The  Organization  and  Training  of  Swiss  Gar- 
rison Troops. 

The  Annapolis  Armor-plate  Trials.     (Illus.) 

>Captaiu  Marulliers  Drawbridge.     (Illus.) 

Revue  Militaire  de  I'Etranger. 

•Oerman  Military  Unity. 

Russian  Regulations  of  October  30th,  1890,  for 

dealing  with  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  the 

Field. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Garrison  Artillery. 
Military  Intelligence. 

La  Spectateur   Militaire. 

The   Promotion    of   Sub-Lieutenants.      Noel 

Desmaysons. 
The  Armament  and  Tactics  of   the  Greeks 

Before  Troy.     Jules  de  la  Chauvelavs. 
The  Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819-1890. 

(Continued.)    C.  Boissonnet. 
The  True   Kind  of   Field   Fortification.    L. 

Brun. 
Tactics  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  INSTITUTION. 
While  this  magazine,  being  intended  for  army  men,  is  to  a  great  extent 
technical  in  matter  and  form,  it  yet  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  of  general 
interest.  In  another  column  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  General  Wil- 
son's description  in  the  May  number,  of  the  building  of  the  Red  River  Dam. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  is  a  long  extract 
from  a  letter  concerning  the  "  Recent  Indian  Craze,"  written  by  Capt.  W. 
E.  Dougherty,  of  the  First  Infantry.  The  writer  states  that  according  to 
Gen.  Miles'  opinion  the  late  hostile  manifestations  were  due  to  a  general  con- 
spiracy instigated  by  the  Mormons,  and  which  spread  among  many  tribes. 
Capt.  Dougherty  was  much  impressed  by  the  great  advance  made  by  the  In- 
dians in  recent  years  in  point  of  military  training,  and  he  thinks  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  Indians  had  been  in  favor  of  war,  the  destruction  of  United 
States  troops  would  have  been  complete.  "Of  course,  their  loss  would 
have  been  great,  but  ours  would  have  been  total,"  he  aays. 


BRITISH. 

Colonel  King-TTarman,  in  an  article  on  the  British  army  in  India  which 
appears  in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  demands  the  constitution  of  a 
separate  army  for  India,  which  should  be  slightly  increased  in  numbers, 
which  could  be  kept  up  to  full  strength  by  annual  drafts  of  men  on  long 
service.  Rear- Admiral  Colomb  writes  on  some  "Fallacies  Respecting 
Coaling  Stations  ; "  because  the  fleet  cannot  do  without  them  it  has  sud- 
denly been  assumed  that  they  could  exist  without  the  fleet.  The  military 
protection  of  trade,  he  points  out,  at  such  a  coaling  station  as  Aden,  is 
wholly  the  business  of  the  war-ships,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  strong- 
holds of  any  kind.  Colonel  Cooper  King,  in  a  copiously  illustrated  paper, 
describes  British  outposts  on  battlefields  in  Egypt,  Burmah,  and  Sikkim. 
Colonel  Malleson  tells  the  story  of  the  collapse  of  Prussia  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  apparently  with  a  view  of  encouraging  France  to  believe  that  If 
she  can  produce  a  military  genius,  and  deal  Germany  the  first  knock-down 
blow,  she  may  confidently  expect  to  repeat  the  First  Napoleon's  march  on 
Berlin.  Colonel  Knollys  discusses  the  interminable  recruiting  question, 
advocating  the  introduction  of  improvements,  which  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  money,  but  would,  he  claims,  bring  about  a  saving  in  deferred  pay 
in  hospitaling,  in  invaliding,  and  in  crime  and  prison.  He  would  add 
£800,000  a  year  to  the  estimates,  in  order  to  give  every  soldier  three  good 
meals  a  day.  Admiral  Elliot  describes  the  Royal  Naval  Exhibition  at 
Chelsea  in  a  paper  which  is  illustrated  with  a  diagram  of  the  grounds. 


FRENCH. 

In  tYie' Journal  des  Scie^ices  Militaires^  Commandant  Nigote  in  "The 
Great  Questions  of  the  Day,"  analyzes  the  effect  which  the  introduction  of 
smokeless  powder  is  likely  to  have  on  the  human  element.  From  statistics 
compiled  in  Germany,  it  appears  that  250  bullets  were  fired  to  each  French- 
man struck  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  Doubtless  this  large  expenditure  was  in 
part  due  to  the  German  rifle  being  inferior  to  the  Chassepot ;  but  after 
making  every  allowance  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the 
best  troops,  with  the  moral  advantage  aU  on  their  side,  fire  without  aim- 
ing. A  still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  effect  of  excitement,  aggravated 
probably  by  want  of  training,  is  related  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where 
no  less  than  24,000  rifles  are  stated  to  have  been  left  on  the  field,  of  which 
only  one-quarter  were  found  on  examination  to  be  properly  loaded.  One- 
half  were  loaded  with  two  cartridges  ;  several  had  three,  four,  and  more 
bullets,  and  in  one  rifle  no  less  than  twenty-two  charges  were  found  in  the 
barrel.  Given  bad  caps  and  powder,  however,  these  facts,  if  true,  would 
not  have  quite  the  full  significance  which  Colonel  Nigote  seems  to  attach 
to  them.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  accepted  as  indisputable  that  the  majority 
of  soldiers  fire  away  their  ammunition  without  aiming  ;  but  if  these  same 
men  can  be  placed  under  cover,  in  a  position  whence  they  can  see  the 
enemy — knowing  that  he  is  unable  to  discover  the  origin  of  their  fire,  and 
consequently  is  incapable  of  replying  to  it — they  will  regain  all  their  sang- 
froid, and  their  confidence  will  become  all  the  more  absolute  as  they  note 
the  effect  of  their  fire  on  the  discomfited  adversary.  "In  battle,"  says 
De  Goltz,  "the  old  rule  always  applies,  that  each  side  is  frightened  of  the 
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La  Marine  Frangaise. 

M.  Barbey's  Fantastic  Statement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  French  Navy. 

French  Interests  in  the  Mekong  Valley. 

The  Projet  de  lot  on  the  Maritime  Inscription. 

Three  Letters  of  the  Late  Admiral  Aui)e  on 
the  Defense  of  Naval  Ports  an  1  Submarine 
Boats. 

The  Navy  and  Colonial  Troops. 

Miscellaneous  Paragraphs. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  gesammten 
Armeen  und   Flotten. 

Germany— A  Pattern  Horse-bit.  (Illus.)  The 
Gruson  Gunnery  Experiments,  1890.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Austria— Smokeless  Powder,  C-89.  Barricade 
Fights  at  Sea. 

Italy— A  Military  Glance  on  the  Italian  Colo- 
nial System  of  Eritrea.  Italian  Corre- 
spondence by  Pellegrino. 

France  — The  Defense  of  States  —  Fortifica- 
tions from  the  Strategical  Point  of  View. 

Switzerland— The  Military  Budget  for  1891. 

Neue  Militarische  Blatter. 

On  the  Practical  Utility  of  the  Study  of  Mili- 
tary History.     II.     Captain  von  Moller. 

The  Russian  Cavalry  Manoeuvres  in  Volhynia 
in  1890. 

On  the  Use  of  Cover  in  carrying  out  an 
Attack.     Captain  von  Dechend. 

Wolfram  Projectiles  for  Small-arms. 

Last  Year's  Training  of  the  Russian  Militia. 
(Opoltschenie.) 

The  First  Bavarian  Corps  and  the  22nd  In- 
fantry Division  at  the  Advance  and  Capture 
of  Orleans,  1870. 

Daybook  of  the  Hessian  General  Staff  during 
the  Campaign  of  1792,  in  the  Champagne 
and  on  the  Maine.     VI.     Captain  Dechend. 

Contributions  from  Military  History  towards 
the  Correct  Appreciation  of  Neutrality. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dam  Gebiete  des  See- 
wesens. 

On  Seamarks.  (Illus.)  Fi'eiherr  von  Kou- 
delka. 

The  Howell  Automobile  Torpedo.     (Illus.) 

The  Deep-sea  Expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Pola  in 
1890. 

The  Treatment  of  Persons  Suffering  from 
Drowning,  Suffocation,  Frostbites,  Sun- 
strokes, etc.     Dr.  A.  Plummert,  R.  N. 

The  Latest  Marine  Surveying  Expeditions. 

Electric  Signal  Apparatus  invented  by  G. 
Conz,  of  Hamburg.    (Illus.) 

ITALIAN. 

Rivista  Marittima. 

Deep-sea  Sounding  Apparatus  Employed  in 
the  Surve.ys  of  the  Wdshinyton.  (28  figs.) 
Rear-Admiral  Magnaghi. 

The  Electric  I^ight  on  Board  Ships  of  the 
Italian  Navy.  (Continued.)  13  colored  plates. 
Lieutenant  Pouchaiu. 

Modern  Naval  Tactics.  (Continued.)  Lieu- 
tenant Ronca. 

Non-combatants  on  Board  Ships  of  War, 
Dante  Parenti. 

The  Fiske  Range-Finder.    (Illus.) 

The  Engines  of  the  French  Normand  Torpedo- 
boats. 

Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio. 

Alluminium  and  iis  Alloys.  Notes  and  Ex- 
periments. 

On  the  Employment  of  Traction  Engines  in 
Fortresses.  (3  plates.)  Captain  P.  Mirandoli, 
R.  E. 

The  Old  and  New  Instructions  for  Cavalry  and 
Artillery.    Captain  C.  Siracusa,  R.  A. 

General  Considerations  on  the  March  of  Ar- 
tillery Parks  and  on  the  Replenishment  of 
Munitions. 

The  New  English  Rifle  and  Its  Defects. 

Portable  Metallic  Bridges  on  the  Henry  and 
Seyrig  Systems.    (Illus.) 

Appliances  for  Lessening  the  Recoil  of  Guns. 
(Illus.) 


other.  The  side  which  is  the  first  to  subdue  this  feeling  and  masters  thes- 
situation,  that  side  vi^ill  conquer  ;  for  that  power  which  animates  the  heart 
and  fills  it — whether  with  fear  and  anguish  or  with  proud  confidence — is, 
superior  to  all  others."  This  phrase,  written  many  years  ago,  would  almost 
appear  prophetic  of  the  condition  of  two  adversaries  making  use  of  smoke- 
less powder.  The  first  who  discovers  the  other  and  can  use  his  weapon 
under  the  full  persuasion  that  his  adversary  will  be  unable  to  reply,  is  he 
not  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  subdue  the  feeling  of  fear  and  to 
regain  all  his  moral  energy  ;  whilst  his  adversary,  on  the  contrary,  labors 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  ?  This  faculty  of  being  able  to 
oppose  a  barrier  to  the  emotion  which  occasionally  seizes  the  bravest,  and 
turns  victories  into  defeats,  is  perhaps  therefore  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  new  powder,  and  the  one  which  should  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  from  tacticians,  since  it  represents  moral 
force.  Colonel  Nigote  considers  that  the  present  system  of  guarding 
encampments  is  no  longer  adequate,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  entirely 
remodeled.  He  also  makes  some  suggestions  on  the  best  method  of  pushing 
troops  rapidly  forward  either  on  cars  or  on  cycles. 

In  Le  Spectateur  Militaire,  M.  L.  Brun  points  out  that  until  quite  re- 
cent years  no  weapons  possessed  sufficient  destructive  power  to  prevent 
two  bodies  of  determined  troops  from  closing  and  from  coming  to  hand  to' 
hand  encounters,  and  that  consequently  the  bravery  of  the  troops  advan- 
cing to  the  attack  somewhat  fairly  counterbalanced  the  technical  advan- 
tages supposed  to  belong  to  the  defense.     This  quasi  equilibrum  between, 
the  attack  and  the  defense  has  now,  however,  entirely  vanished  owing  to- 
the  immense  superiority  conferred  on  the  defense  by  modern  weapons,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  urgency  to  seek  for  a  solution  which  shalt 
restore  in  some  measure  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  attack.    All  military 
writers    are  agreed  that  the  introduction  of  the  magazine  rifle  and  of 
smokeless  powder  makes  the  old  forms  of  attack  impossible,  but  there  is  uo« 
sort  of  agreement  as  to  how  they  should  be  replaced.      At  the  present  mo- 
ment two  forms  of  attack  are  being  hotly  discussed.     The  partisans  of  the' 
first,  who  affect  to  pooh-pooh  the  generally  admitted  advantages  of  the^ 
defense,  believe  that  a  determined  advance  will  always  tend  to  destroy 
the  nw7xde  of  the  defense,  and  advocate  that  the  attack  should  therefore 
be  pushed  forward  without  pausing  to  fire  a  shot.      Those  of  the  second 
fully  admit  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  attack  labors,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  advance  should  be  made  under  cover  either  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  or  of  entrenchments,  up  to  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  enemy,  when  further  progress  must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  open. 
Against  the  first  plan  M.  Brun  urges  that  the  emotions  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  troops  acting  on  the  defensive  are  purely  imaginary  ;that 
they  will  be  nil,  or  almost  nil — since  the  assailants  abstain  from  firing,  and 
their  artillery  must  cease  as  soon  as   they  reach  close  quarters— whilst 
their  morcile  will  be  raised  by  seeing  the  havoc  caused  by  their  rifle  fire.    In 
regard  to  the  second  plan,  he  asks  how  an  army  is  to  entrench  itself  within 
rifle  range  of  an  enemy  who  has  already  made  every  preparation  for  de- 
fending his  position ;  or,  if  the  possibility  is  conceded,  how  the  intervening 
space  still  existing  between  the  two  adverseries  is  to  be  passed  over  by  the 
attack.    After  fully  discussing  both  plans,  he  expresses  the  decided  opinion 
that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  position  properly  held  by  disciplined, 
troops    armed  with  magazine  rifles  cannot  be  carried  by  direct   assault, 
even  if  the  assailants  only  expose  themselves  within  the  last  200  or  SOO- 
yards.     He  considers,  then,  that  the  equilibrium  can  only  be  restored  by 
designing  some  method  for  covering  the  advance  of  the  attack  with  port- 
able armor  ;  probably  in  the  form  of  light  shields,  which  could  be  carried 
by  stout  men  in  front  of  the  attacking  line  in  much  the  same  way  as  the- 
fin  de  siecle  sandwich-man  carries  his  advertisements.     The  idea  is  not  al- 
together novel,  for  it  was  mooted  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Colonel  Goepp, 
and  has  attracted  more  attention  in  Russia  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.     The  shields,  each  6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in,,  if  made  of  chrome  steel, 
nickel,  or  some  alloy  of  aluminium,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  44  deg.,  could 
probably  be  made  quite  capable  of  deflecting  riflo  bullets  at  a  weight  little 
in  excess  of  801b.,  which  would  not  be  too  heavy  to  admit  of  their  being 
carried,  as  suggested,  over  moderate  distances.     About  500  shields  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  army  corps  ;  the  men  selected  to  carry  them  should  be 
conveyed  on  cars  and  be  especially  moved  to  the  positions  where  their  ser- 
vices are  required.     Of  course  their  employment  would  not  supersede  the- 
necessity  for  taking  every  advantage  of  cover,  natural  or  artificial. 
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POETRY. 

The  Century  Magazine. — May. 
Illusions.     Robert  Uiulervvood  Johnson. 
Poetry.     Q.  C.  Auriuger. 
Of  One  We  Love  or  Hate.     Maurice  Francis 

Egan. 
Ballad  of  an  Old  Pine.     John  H.  Boner. 
In  Disguise.     Frances  Louise  Bushnell. 
A  Heady  Maid.     Louise  Morgan  Sill. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — May. 
From    the  ^Hungarian.       Duncan    Campbell 

Scott. 
As  to  Spring.     Edward  S.  Martin. 
To  the  Dewy  Wind-Flower.      Louise  Imogen 

Guiney. 
Dream-Poetry.     Bessie  A.  Ficklen. 

Harper's  Magazine. — May. 
Mortality.     W.  D.  Howells. 
Golden  Bubbles.     Robert  Burns  Wilson. 

The  Chautauquan.— May. 
Poesie.     O.  F.  Emerson. 
When  Lilacs  Bloom.    Jessie  F.  O'Donnell. 

Cosmopolitan. — May. 
Spring  Song.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
The  Flight  of  Joy.     John  ^'a^ce  Cheney. 

The  New  England  Magazine. —May. 

Farmer  Morrison's  Wife.  Kate  Putnam  Os- 
good. 

Bird  of  the  Greening  Bough.  Clinton  Scal- 
lard. 

An  April  Sketch.  A  May  Sketch,  Catherine 
Thayer. 

The  Ways  of  Life.  W.  P.  Dole. 

Belford's  Magazine. — May. 
Overtones.     W.  G.  van  Tassel  Sutphen. 
The  Sidewinder.    C.  F.  Lummis 
Apportionment.    Florence  L.  Snow. 

Lippincott  s  Magazine. — May. 
Poems  by  Charles  Liiders.     The  Singer  and 

His  Song,  The  Footprint  and  the  Transfor 

mation. 
Absence.     Owen  Wister. 
A  Blossom  from  the  Hague.     William  E.  S. 

Fales. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— May 
The  Last  Bowstrings.     Edward  Lucas  White 
The  Ideal.     Florence  Earle  Coates. 
Goethe's    Key    to    Faust.      (Second    paper ) 
William  P.  Andrews. 

The  Overland  Monthly.— May. 
Where  She  Lies  Dead.     Ella  Higginson. 
The  Sleeping  Sea.     Isaac  O.  Rankin. 
A  Dream  City.     W^alter  Kelley 
Some  Books  of  Verse. 

Poet-Lore.— May. 
Shakespearian  Qualities  of  "A  King  and  No 

King.'-     L.  M.  Griffiths. 
Fairy-Lore:    "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Ethel  G.  Skeat. 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand;  Caliban  and  Ariel. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 
Hamlet  as  a  Solar  Myth.    Dr.  Sinclair  Korner. 

Argosy. — May. 
The  Church  Garden.    Christian  Burke. 

English  Illustrated.— May. 
The  Voice  of  Spring.     Lewis  Morris. 

Good  Words.— May. 
The  Mail  Cart.     H.  Johnston. 
The  Bridge  of  the  Hundred  Spans.  G.  Parker. 

Longman. — May. 
A  Theory.     Mav  Kendall. 
The  Wall  Paper.    E.  Gosse. 

Murray. — May 
Spring  Thoughts.     Rennell  Rodd. 


POETRY    IN    THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  contributes  to  Haj^j^er's  the  following  brief  poem  on 
Morality  : 

How  many  times  have  I  lain  down  at  night, 

And  longed  to  fall  into  that  gulf  of  sleep, 

Whose  dreamless  deep 

Is  haunted  by  no  memory  of 

The  weary  world  above  ; 

And  thought  myself  most  miserable  that  I 

Must  impotently  lie 

So  long  upon  the  brink 

Without  the  power  to  sink 

Into  that  nothingness,  and  neither  feel  nor  think  ! 

How  many  times,  when  day  brought  back  the  light 

After  the  merciful  oblivion 

Of  such  unbroken  slumber, 

And  once  again  began  to  cumber 

My  soul  with  her  forgotten  cares  and  sorrows, 

And  show  in  long  perspective  the  gray  morrows, 

Stretching  monotonously  on. 

Forever  narrowing  but  never  done, 

Have  I  not  loathed  to  live  again  and  said, 

It  would  have  been  far  better  to  be  dead, 

And  yet  somehow,  I  know  not  why, 

Remained  afraid  to  die  1 


The  following  poem  on  ''The  Singer  and  His  Song,"  taken  from  Lipphv- 
coWs^  is  by  the  late  Charles  Liiders  : 

'Tis  said  the  muse  hath  no  true  lovers  now — 

That  men  are  grown  too  wise  to  waste  their  days 

Following  afar  each  idle  wind  that  strays 

O'er  Helicon  from  high  Parnassus'  brow. 

"We  have  enough  of  song,  "men  say,  "and  thou, 

O  poet,  need'st  no  longer  seek  the  haze 

Of  purple  Dreamland,  but  in  common  ways 

Must  w^alk  uncrowned,  though  false  to  oath  and  vow.-' 

Perchance,  perchance,  j'et,  haply,  should  there  come 

One  whose  strong  soul  burned  high  with  steadfast  flame — 

A  singer  mindful  only  of  his  song — 

A  wide-spread  hush  would  tell  of  tongues  struck  dumb, 

Of  glad  ears  listening  till  at  last  his  name 

Burst  from  the  bosom  of  Earth  s  mighty  throng. 


"Illusions"  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  in  the  Century  for  May,  is^ 
poetry  of  the  higher  order  . 

Go  stand  at  night  upon  an  ocean  craft 
And  watch  the  folds  of  its  imperial  train 
Catching  in  fleecy  foam  a  thousand  glows — 
A  miracle  of  fire  unquenched  by  sea. 
There  in  bewildering  turbulence  of  change 
Whirls  the  whole  firmament,  till  as  you  gaze, 
All  else  unseen,  it  is  as  heaven,  itself 
Had  lost  its  poise,  and  each  unancnored  star 
In  phantom  haste  flees  to  the  horizon  line. 

What  dupes  we  are  of  the  deceiving  eye  ! 
How  many  a  light  men  wonderinglj^  acclaim 
Is  but  the  phosphor  of  the  path  Life  makes 
With  its  own  motion,  while  above,  forgot, 
Sweep  on  serene  the  old  unenvious  stars  ! 
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ART  TOPICS. 

Magazine   of  Art. — (Americaji.) — May. 

-Jephthah\s  Daughter.    By  Sir  J.  E.  Millais. 

Benjamin  Constant.  CHlus.;  J.  Murray  Tem- 
pleton. 

The  Crucifixion  in  Celtic  Art.  (lllus.)  J. 
Romiily  Allen,  F.  S.  A. 

Jean-Louis- Ernest  Meissonier.  (.Dlus.)  Wal- 
ter Armstrong. 

The  Modern  School  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture.    (lUus  ;    Claude  Phillips. 

The  Art  Amateur.— May 

An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.  II.  Hol- 
land. 

iJDur  Art  Schools.  V  Chicago — The  Art  In- 
stitute.    By  Ernest  Kuaufft 

J<'igures  in  Dresden  Style.  By  Emma  Hay- 
wood 

The  National  Academy  "Exhibition.     CIllus.) 

'■" Summer  ''    By  T.  W.  Dewing 

"  A  Girl  in  Rose. ' '    By  WiM  H.  Low. 

The  Art  Interchange.— May 
Off  the  Beaten  Track  in  Normandy.     (lllus  ) 

Magazine  of  Art. —(English.) 
""Glad  Spring.  ■■    George  Weiherbee,   R    I. 

Etched  by  J  Dobie. 
The  Royal  Academy,   1S91.     (Tllus. )    M.  PI. 

Spielmann. 
Berkeley  Castle.     (lllus.)    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
The  Myth  ot  the  Nightingale  on  Greek  Vase- 

Paintings.  (lllus  )  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison. 
'^*  The  International  Shakespeare. ' '  (lllus  ) 
The  Royal  Holloway  College  Picture  GaDeiy, 

(lUus. )     Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 
Hokusai :  A  Study,     (iilus. )    S.  Bing. 
The    French    Revival    of   Etching.      (lllus.) 

Frederick  Wedmore. 

Art  Journal. 

•**The  Twenty-ninth  of  May.  "  Etching  by  J 
Dobie,  after  C.  W,  Bartlett. 

Emmanuel  Fremiet.  (lllus.)  R.  A  M.  Ste- 
venson. 

Private  Collections.  I.— John  Aird's.  (With 
portrait  and  illus.) 

Table  Decorations.     (Illus.)    Rosa  C.  Giil 

The  Pilgrim  s  Way.     (Illus  )    Mrs.  H.  Ady. 

•Summer  Exhibitions.     (Illus.) 

Porttalio 

"'The  Hop- Gatherer. "  Etching  by  C.  O. 
Murray,  after  T  Uwins. 

Elizabeth  Louise  Vigee  Lebrun.  (IJlus.)  So- 
phia Beale. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France. 
—V      (Illus.)    P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Mr  Varley's  Pictures  from  Japan.  (Illus.) 
A.  H,  Church. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.     IV     M.  A.  de 

Champeaux. 
Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere.    M.  Schefer. 
Hew    Acquisitions   at    the    Louvre.      M.    G 

Schlumperger.     Louis  Couragod. 
Antoine  Pesne.     Paul  Seidel 
Charles  Keene.    Claude  Phillips. 

Century   Magazine. 

Exhibition  of  Artists  Scraps  and  Sketches. 
(Illus.)    W.  L.  Eraser. 

The   Chautauquan— May. 
The  Artist  Meissonier.    By  Mrs.  C.  R.  Corson. 

Nineteenth    Century. 
Tlie  Royal  Society  of   Painter-Etchers.     P. 
fcieymour  Haden. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 
•A  Ladies'  Studio  ai  Paris. 

Atalanta. 
W.    B.    Richmond,   A.    R.    A.     (Illus.)     W. 
lYaeger. 

"New  Review 
The  Ideals  of  Art.     W.  HoJman  Hunt, 

Strand— 4:pril. 
JPictures  with  Histories.  (ComijQued. )  (lUus.) 


Mr.  0„  F.  Emerson  has  the  following  lines  on  "Poesie"  in  the  Chautau- 
quan for  May  : 

The  breath  of  morn,  the  glitter  of  the  dew, 
The  play  of  color  in  the  sky,  first  seen 
When  in  the  east  the  glimmer  and  the  sheen 

O'er  the  black  robe  of  night  the  stars  pursue, 

Before  the  rising  day-god  peeps  anew 

In  triumph — these  alone  are  not,  I  ween, 
Thy  only  charms,  the  love  of  which,  O  Queen 

Of  Beauty,  does  thy  votaries  imbue. 

But  thou  dost  give  withal  the  seeing  eye 

That  looks  beneath  the  outward  show  of  things  ; 
The  quicker  sense  for  truth  that  shall  outlast  ^ 
The  mind  that  grasps  the  future  and  the  past 
And  from  the  hidden  hoard  of  wisdom  brings 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  faith  that  in  them  lie. 


ART   IN   THE    MAGAZINES. 

Magazine  of  Art  (English). — This  month,  of  course,  the  various  series  of 
articles  on  the  Summer  Exhibitions  in  England  are  begun.  Mr.  Spiei- 
mann  thinks  the  exhibitions  this  year  will  lose  much  of  their  brilliance  ow- 
ing to  the  continued  fogs  and  the  long  winter.  He  deplores,  too,  that  the 
Academy  has  not  yet  accepted  the  reform  of  limiting  to  two  the  number  of 
works  which  may  be  submitted  by  each  artist  for  the  approval  of  the  sel- 
ecting committee.  The  pictures  reproduced  are  "  Professor  Huxley,"  by 
the  Hon.  John  Collier  ;  "  Don  Quixotes  Niece  and  Housekeeper,"  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert;  and  "Still  Evening,"  by  W.  B.  Leader.  Walter  Shaw- 
Sparrow  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Art  Treasures  of  Holloway  Col- 
lege, and  S.  Bing  contributes  the  first  part  of  an  interesting  study  of 
Hokusai,  the  Japanese  artist. 

Portfolio. — "•  The  Hop  Gatherer,''  which  is  the  subject  of  the  frontispiece, 
hangs  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Uwins,  the  painter  of  it,  was 
born  in  1782,  and  his  picture,  a  water-color  drawing,  was  exhibited  in  1813. 
When  the  artist  was  forty-two  years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy  and  studied 
there  for  seven  years,  and  meanwhile  was  almost  forgotten  in  England. 
When  he  i-eturned,  however,  he  began  to  exhibit  oil-paintings,  and  was 
soon  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  six  years  afterwards 
an  Academician.  Later  he  became  Librarian,  Surveyor  of  the  Queen's 
Pictures,  and  eventually  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  dying  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  The  interesting  article  on  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  is  con- 
tinued. Her  great  forte  seems  to  have  been  her  happy  power  of  posing  her 
models.  She  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  them.  Her  ideal  of  good  work 
was  finish  ;  she  never  left  a  picture  till  she  felt  she  could  finish  it  no  more. 
A  great  deal  of  her  success  was  due  to  her  industry  too  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  academies  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
just  to  women  than  is  the  nineteenth.  Rosa  Bonheur  has  not  yet  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  would  probably  not  have  been 
decoree  but  for  the  graceful  thoughtfulness  of  the  ex-Empress. 

Art  Journal.— This  month  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "Private  Art 
Collections  of  London  "  is  inaugurated  witli  an  accovmt  of  the  collection  of 
Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P.,  of  Hyde  Park  Terrace.  Instead  of  giving  pictures 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  galleries,  Mr.  Raven  Hill  has  made  a  series  of 
sketches  of  artists  at  work  on  their  canvases,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  plan  from  month  to  month.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitudes  of 
the  different  artists  at  their  work.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  sits  ;  the  others — Sir 
F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  David  Murray,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  and 
Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler — seem  to  prefer  standing. 

Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  thus  concludes:  "No  sooner  had  we  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  outer  world  in  the  revival  of  'etching,'  and  in 
thus  popularising  the  term,  than  the  shop  windows  became  filled  by  huge 
sheets  of  paper  which,  except  that  the  etching  process  had  been  expended 
upon  them,  were  neither  original  nor,  in  any  legitimate  sense,  etchings 
at  all.  It  is  on  these  things  that  the  popular  taste  has  been  educated. 
The  bigger  the  thing,  the  better  and  greater  the  price  asked  for  it.  It 
has  taken  us  years  to  expose  this  error,  and  to  show  that  it  is  quality 
not  quantity  which  makes  a  'work  of  art.'" 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REVIEWS, 


WILLIAM   MORRIS. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS 


A   POET'S   VISION   OF   A  SOCIALIST   MILLENNIUM. 


'Tis  a  poet  who  was  sent 
For  a  bad  worUrs  puuishment, 
By  compelling  us  to  see 
Golden  glimpses  of  To  Be. 

—Lowell's  "  Ghost  Seer." 

"  News  from  Nowhere  "  is  the  "^ery  latest  description  of 
that  "dear  and  future  vision  that  eager  hearts  expect," 
and  of  which  all  the  seers  of  all  the  ages  have  dreamed 
and  sung,  in  verse  and  prose,  since  "  I,  John,  saw  the 
Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 
Mr.  William  Morris,  socialist  and  seer,  poet  and  romancer, 
gives  us,  in  this  shilling  pamphlet  of  238  pages,  his  apo- 
calypse. It  diffef s,  no  doubt,  somewhat  from  the  visions 
of  Patmos.  In  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which 
St.  John  saw  when  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had 
passed  away,  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten 
it.  That  conscious  presence  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
without  which,  to  the  apostle,  even  the  New  Jerusalem 
w^ould  have  been  dark  and  hideous  as  an  empty  eye-socket, 
is  absent  from  Mr.  Morris'  dream.  Neither  does  he  pro- 
claim victory  over  death.  But,  allowing  for  these  things, 
"  News  from  Nowhere  "  reads  like  a  far-off  echo,  material- 
ieed  and  broken,  of  the  immortal  words  : 

"  And  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away. 
And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all 
Idlings  new." 

Mr.  Morris  long  ago  sang  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  in 
melodious  verse.  In  this  little  book  he  describes  the 
Earthly  Paradise  in  prose  as  he  ti  reams  it  may  yet  be 
realized  in  London  and  on  the  Thames. 

THE   APOCALYPSE   OF    HAMMERSMITH. 

There  is  no  lack  of  definiteness  about  this  Apocalypse 
•f  Hammersmith,  a  quality  often  lacking  in  prophetic 
risions.  "You  could  not  fix  a  date,  mister?"  said  an 
anxious  and  hard-pressed  citizen  to  a  vocalist  who  had 
been  singing  "There's  a  good  time  coming";  but  Mr. 
Morris  does  fix  dates  without  hesitation.  The  Socialist 
millennium  will  begin  its  labor  throes  in  earnest  in  1952, 
and  get  itself  fully  born  after  some  years  of  desperate 
bloodshed.  "  The  Utopian  Romance,"  from  which  a  few 
chapters  make  up  "News  from  Nowhere,  or  an  Epoch  of 
Rest,"  is  laid  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  century, 
when  the  millennium  had  lasted  near  a  century  and  the 
new  era  had  fully  dawned.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
charm  of  the  " glory- winged  dream"  by  which  Mr.  Morris 
bears  us  out  of  the  sweat  and  turmoil  of  life.  It  is  indeed 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth — a  realm  in  which  Justice 
and  Peace  and  Love,  no  longer  idealized  in  a  remote  reg- 
ion above  the  stars,  have  come  down  and  taken  up  their 
abode  with  men.  The  silver  Thames,  unpolluted  by  the 
sewage  of  a  single  town  or  the  refuse  of  a  single  mill,  flows 
thick  with  salmon  beneath  bridges  of  stone  arches  splen- 
didly strong,  and  as  graceful  as  they  are  strong,  sur- 
mounted by  quaint  and  fanciful    buildings  beset  with 


painted  and  gilded  vanes  and  spirelets,  but  showing  no 
trace  of  grime  or  soot.  Its  banks  are  one  continuous  gar- 
den, with  flowers  blooming  luxuriantly  at  the  water's 
edge,  sending  delicious  waves  of  summer  scent  over  the 
eddying  stream.  London,  no  longer  a  great  wen,  has  be- 
come a  fairy  city,  or  rather  a  group  of  idyllic  villages 
scattered  about  the  bosky  glades  of  a  forest  glorious  as 
the  wood  of  Ardennes. 

AN  ARCADIA   OF   ART. 

There  are  as  many  people  in  the  land  as  there  were  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  have  been  effaced  from  the  land, 
and  life  has  once  more  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of 
joy.  In  this  Arcadia  of  art  money  does  not  exist  save  in 
museums,  where  Jubilee  coins  survive  as  dreadful  examples 
of  the  hideous  degradation  from  which  English  art  once 
suffered.  No  one  is  paid  for  doing  anything.  Every  one 
receives  whatever  he  wants  on  asking  for  it.  Poverty, 
disease,  and  crime  are  non-existent.  All  the  men,  even  the 
dustmen,  are  gorgeous  and  splendid  as  mediaeval  heroes  in 
golden  armor  •  all  the  women  are  beautiful  as  the  god- 
desses of  Olympus.  Universal  brotherhood  prevails  ;  and 
if  there  is  not  immortal  youth,  it  lasts  so  long  that  women 
of  forty-two  are  apparently  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
Great  Guest  Houses,  whose  floors  are  scattered  with  twigs 
of  lavender  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  dispense  a  generous 
hospitality  to  all  comers.  The  ladies  of  the  house  are 
habited  in  light  and  gay  garb,  something  between  the 
ancient  classical  costume  and  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
fourteenth  century  garments.  The  air  is  full  of  jocund 
sounds  of  mirth,  of  children's  laughter,  and  of  music.  But 
even  here  the  shadow  of  black  care  still  sits  behind  the 
horseman.  Malthus  made  us  shiver  by  the  dread  that  in 
the  millennium  the  world  would  run  short  of  food.  Mr. 
Morris  is  superior  to  that  fear.  The  one  haunting  dread 
of  the  inhabitants  of  his  Utopia  is  that  they  may  some  day 
run  short  of  work  ;  not  because  they  need  work  in  order 
to  earn  their  daily  bread — that  is  secured  in  any  case,  and 
no  one  is  paid  for  his  labor  any  more  than  women  are  >aid 
for  bearing  children — but  every  one  longs  for  labor  as 
recreation  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  his  physical  de- 
velopment. 

MR.   MORRIS'   PROPHECY. 

Mr.  Morris  puts  his  story  in  the  mouth  of  one  William 
Guest — not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  author  of  "The 
Earthly  Paradise  " — who  goes  to  sleep  in  Hammersmith  in 
1891,  and  wakes  up  150  years  later  in  the  new  world  which 
Humanity,  regenerated  by  Socialism,  is  supposed  to  have 
in  store  for  us.  The  story  itself  is  slight,  and  although  it 
is  skillfully  told,  in  this  account  of  the  book  it  can  safely 
be  ignored.  It  is  a  mere  thread  on  which  Mr.  Morris 
strings  the  pearls  of  his  speculations.  Disentangling  the 
prophetic  history  from  the  romance,  this  is  Mr.  Morris' 
prophecy  of  things  to  come. 

Like  all  apocalyptic  writers,  Mr.  Morris  heralds  his 
Epoch  of  Rest  by  visions  of  terror  and  doom.  Always 
there  rides  forth  first  one  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood  ;  always  before  the  New  Jerusalem  stands  the 
winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God. 
Mr.  Morris,  of  course,  phrases  it  differently,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same.     Before  peace,  strife  ;   before  the 
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millennium,  the  seven  plagues  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
According  to  the  history  which  he  gives  us,  the  course  of 
events  will  be  something  like  this : 

HOW  THE  OLD  REGIME  BROKE  DOWN. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  power  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  then  tyrants  of  society,  was  so  crush- 
ing, that  even  those  who  had  conceived  the  hope  of 
realizing  a  communal  condition  of  life  for  all  men,  were 
without  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing 
it  about.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  slaves  of  the  industrial  system,  a  kind  of  State 
Socialism  was  put  in  motion  in  a  very  piecemeal  way. 
Great  confusion  followed,  and  great  suffering,  which, 
however,  was  most  helpful,  for  it  taught  the  workmen  to 
combine.  These  combinations  took  the  form  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all — or  almost  all — the  recognized  wage-paid 
employments.  The  Combined  Workers  extorted  better 
conditions  of  labor  ;  they  first  limited  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  then  they  fixed  a  minimum  price  of  labor, 
and  supplemented  this  by  a  law  fixing  the  maximum 
price  to  be  charged  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  next 
step  was  the  establishment  of  Government  factories  for 
the  production  of  necessary  wares,  and  markets  for  their 
sale.  Terrible  jobbery  prevailed  in  these  factories  ;  one 
after  another  they  all  broke  down,  and  in  19.52,  so  terrible 
was  the  distress,  a  vast  part  of  the  population  had  to  be 
fed  by  charity. 

THE   DAWN   OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 

The  Combined  Workers  now  put  forward  the  demand 
that  the  whole  natural  resources  of  the  country,  with  the 
machinery  necessary  for  working  them,  should  be  handed 
over  to  what  we  should  call  the  Trades'  Union  Congress. 
The  privileged  classes  were  then  to  be  reduced  to  the 
position  of  pensioners,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
workers.  The  classes  took  alarm,  and  began  to  demand 
repression.  A  meeting  of  the  workers,  summoned  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  was  dispersed  by  the  police,  five  men 
being  killed  and  hundreds  cast  into  jail.  Another  meet- 
ing was  summoned.  This  time  the  police  got  the  worst  of 
it,  half  a  score  being  crushed  to  death,  while  the  rest 
bolted.  London  was  panic-stricken.  There  were  riots 
"at  a  place  called  Manchester,  which  has.  now  disap- 
peared." The  leaders  of  the  Labor  Federation  sum- 
moned a  great  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  for  Sunday 
fortnight.  The  Square  meanwhile  was  given  over  to  the 
people.  Those  who  were  starving  began  to  empty  the 
bakers'  shops.  The  labor  leaders,  under  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  sacked  the  stores  and 
opened  bakers'  shops  for  the  people,  leaving  papers  with 
the  plundered  ones  promising  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
sequestered  goods.  The  Government,  under  stress  of 
deputations  of  commercial  people  and  angry  newspaper 
editors,  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege,  and  placed  their 
youngest  and  cleverest  general  in  command.  When  the 
day  of  the  great  meeting  came,  instead  of  shutting  the 
people  out  from  the  Square,  as  was  done  by  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  the  crowd  was  jammed  into  it  by  bodies  of 
troops  deploying  from  Parliament  House — "still  existing 
and  called  the  Dung  Market" — and  the  Embankment. 
The  soldiers  formed  along  the  south  side  of  the  Square, 
shutting  the  people  up  as  it  were  in  a  trap. 

THE   MASSACRE   OF   TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

No  sooner  were  the  soldiers  drawn  up  as  aforesaid  than, 
says  an  eye-witness,  "a  glittering  oflicer  on  horseback 
came  prancing  out  from  the  ranks  on  the  south,  and  read 
something  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  ; 
which  something  very  few  heard  ;  but  I  was  told  after- 


wards that  it  was  an  order  for  us  to  disperse,  and  a 
warning  that  he  had  legal  right  to  fire  on  the  crowd 
else,  and  that  he  would  do  so.  The  crowd  took  it  as  a 
challenge  of  some  sort,  and  a  hoarse  threatening  roar  went 
up  from  them  ;  and  after  that  there  was  comparative 
silence  for  a  little,  till  the  officer  had  got  back  into  the 
ranks.  I  was  near  the  edge  of  the  crowd,"  says  this  eye- 
witness, "and  I  saw  three  little  machines  being  wheeled 
out  in  front  of  the  ranks,  which  I  knew  for  mechanical 
guns.  I  cried  out,  '  Throw  yourself  down  !  they  are- 
going  to  fire  ! '  But  no  one  could  scarcely  throw  himself 
down,  so  tight  as  the  crowd  were  packed.  I  heard  a 
sharp  order  given,  and  wondered  where  I  should  be  the- 

next  minute  ;  and  then It  was  as  if  the  earth  had 

opened,  and  hell  had  come  up  bodily  amidst  us.  It  is  no- 
use  trying  to  describe  the  scene  that  followed.  Deep 
lanes  were  mowed  amidst  the  thick  crowd  ;  the  dead  and 
dying  covered  the  ground,  and  the  shrieks  and  wails  and 
cries  of  horror  filled  all  the  air,  till  it  seemed  as  if  there- 
were  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  murder  and  death. 
Those  of  our  armed  men  who  were  still  unhurt  cheered 
wildly  and  opened  a  scattering  fire  on  the  soldiers.  One= 
or  two  soldiers  fell  ;  and  I  saw  the  officers  going  up  and- 
down  the  ranks  urging  the  men  to  fire  again ;  but  they 
received  the  orders  in  sullen  silence,  and  let  the  butts  of 
their  guns  fall.  Only  one  sergeant  ran  to  a  machine  gun. 
and  began  to  set  it  going  ;  but  a  tall  young  man,  an  offi- 
cer too,  ran  out  of  the  ranks  and  dragged  him  back  by 
the  collar  ;  and  the  soldiers  stood  there  motionless,  while 
the  horror-stricken  crowd,  nearly  wholly  unarmed  (for 
most  of  the  armed  men  had  fallen  in  the  first  discharge), 
drifted  out  of  the  Square.  I  was  told  afterwards  that 
the  soldiers  on  the  west  side  had  fired  also,  and  done  their 
part  of  the  slaughter.  How  I  got  out  of  the  Square  I 
scarcely  know  :  I  went,  not  feeling  the  ground  under  me, 
what  with  rage  and  terror  and  despair." 

So  says  our  eye-witness.  The  number  of  the  slain  on. 
the  side  of  the  people  in  that  shooting  during  a  minute 
was  prodigious  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  come  at  the 
truth  about  it.  It  was  probably  between  one  and  two- 
thousand.  Of  the  soldiers,  six  were  killed  outright  and  a 
dozen  wounded. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

The  massacre  in  Trafalgar  Square  began  the  civil  war. 
The  Government,  appalled  at  the  carnage,  withdrew  the 
state  of  siege,  but  arrested  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  sent  them  to  be  tried 
by  jury.  The  jury  acquitted  them,  with  a  rider  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  soldiery  as  "  rash,  unfortunate, 
and  unnecessary."  The  Government  gave  way,  and  the 
victory  of  the  people  was  celebrated  by  great  meetings  in 
the  parks. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  thenceforth  became 
the  popular  rallying  point  in  opjjosition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. A  new  network  of  workmen's  associations  grevkr 
up  very  speedily,  whose  avowed  single  object  was  the 
tiding  over  of  the  ship  of  the  community  into  a  simple 
condition  of  Communism.  The  Government  of  the  day 
becoming  alarmed  arrested  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  "in  the  lump."  They  made  no  resistance,  but 
next  day  a  general  strike  attested  the  universality  of  the 
organization  of  labor,  and  the  determination  to  have  its 
own  way.  The  Socialist  newspapers  were  the  only  jour- 
nals that  could  be  got  out,  and  the  relief  of  the  starving 
population  was  undertaken  by  the  Federation  of  Work- 
men. On  the  third  day  the  Government  gave  in,  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  released,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  an  arrangement  with  them  which 
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conceded  all  their  demands,  including  the  recognition  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  all  its  affiliated 
associations. 

THE   LAST   STRUGGLE   OF    THE    OLD   ORDER. 

In  the  breathing  time  that  followed,  the  young  men  of 
the  classes  banded  themselves  together  as  "Friends  of 
Order,"  guarded  and  garrisoned  the  factories,  and  actu- 
ally held  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Manchester.  The  Gov- 
ernment, which  at  first  stood  neutral,  afterwards  declared 
for  the  Friends  of  Order,  and  the  civil  war  began  anew. 
It  lasted  two  years.  The  best  of  the  soldiers  joined  the 
Socialists.  The  working  people  boycotted  and  struck 
against  the  Reactionists  everywhere.  The  workmen  and 
the  gentlemen  between  them  destroyed  commercialism, 
and  in  the  end  the  workmen  remained  undisputed 
victors. 

Then  they  organized  the  millennium.  Men  settled 
down,  and  then  labor  soon  filled  up  the  gap  in  wealth 
caused  by  the  war.  The  loss  of  the  spur  of  competition 
did  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  production  of  the 
community,  but  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  a  dull  level 
of  utilitarian  comfort  would  be  the  end  of  all  aspirations. 
From  that  danger  they  were  delivered  by  art  of  work- 
pleasure,  a  desire  to  make  everything  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Then  little  by  little  a  craving  for  beauty  seemed  to 
awaken  in  men's  minds.  "  Thus  at  last  and  by  slow  de- 
grees we  got  pleasure  into  our  work;  then  we  became 
conscious  of  that  pleasure  and  cultivated  it,  and  took 
care  that  we  had  our  fill  of  it;  and  then  all  was  gained, 
and  we  were  happy.     So  may  it  be  for  ages  and  ages  ! " 

Mr.  Morris  tells  us  that  the  northern  parts  of  America 
suffered  so  terribly  from  the  full  force  of  the  last  days  of 
civilization,  and  became  such  horrible  places  to  live  in, 
that  they  are  still — 2050 — very  backward  in  all  that  makes 
life  pleasant.  "Indeed,  one  may  say  that  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  the  people  of  the  northern  parts  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  engaged  in  gradually  making  a  dwelling- 
place  out  of  a  stinking  cinder  heap,  and  there  is  still 
much  to  do,  especially  as  the  country  is  so  big." 

AN  ANARCHICAL*  MILLENNIUM. 

In  regenerating  England,  its  new  rulers  found  plenty 
to  do ;  they  converted  the  Parliament  House  into  a  dung- 
market,  and  abolished  all  government.  The  civil  law 
courts,  being  upheld  for  the  defense  of  private  property, 
were  no  longer  needed.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  was  trans- 
lated into  thou  shalt  work  in  order  to  live  happily. 
Neither  was  there  any  criminal  law.  Crime  springs  from 
property ;  property  being  abolished,  crime  went  with  it. 
Woman  being  no  longer  regarded  as  a  chattel  of  some 
man,  jealousy  disappeared,  and  families  no  longer  being 
held  together  by  the  tie  of  property,  envy  and  hatred 
were  exorcised.  Occasional  homicides  occurred  in  hot 
blood,  but  the  man-slayer  was  left  to  the  punishment  of 
his  own  conscience.  "  In  a  society  where  there  is  no  pun- 
ishment to  evade,  no  law  to  triumph  over,  remorse  will 
certainly  follow  transgression."  The  business  of  exchange 
is  governed  by  regulations  of  the  markets,  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  and  guided  by  general  custom. 
These  are  matters  of  general  assent  not  to  be  enforced  by 
prison.  Many  carry  on  the  business  of  exchange  from 
love  of  avoiding  waste,  and  seeing  that  nothing  sticks 
fast  uselessly,  but  the  greater  number  are  positively  un- 
happy unless  employed  in  making  beautiful  things.  Poli- 
tics are  unknown. 

GOVERNMENT  BY   THE  MOTE. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Morris'  description  of  the  nearest 
approach  to  government  that  is  permitted  in  his  Utopia : 


"  You  see  in  matters  which  are  merely  personal,  which 
do  not  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community — how  a  man 
shall  dress,  what  he  shall  eat  and  drink,  what  he  shall 
write  and  read,  and  so  forth — there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion,  and  everybody  does  as  he  j)leases.  But  when 
the  matter  is  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  community, 
and  the  doing  or  not  doing  something  affects  everybody, 
the  majority  must  have  their  way  ;  unless  the  minority 
were  to  take  up  arms  and  show  by  force  that  they  were 
the  effective  or  real  majority  ;  which,  however,  in  a  soci- 
ety of  men  who  are  free  and  equal  is  little  likely  to  hap- 
pen ;  because  in  such  a  community  the  apparent  majority 
is  the  real  majority,  and  the  others,  as  I  have  hinted  be- 
fore, know  that  too  well  to  obstruct  from  mere  jjig-head- 
edness,  especially  as  they  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
of  putting  forward  their  side  of  the  question.  Let  us  take 
one  of  our  units  of  management,  a  cojumune,  or  a  ward, 
or  a  parish  (for  we  have  all  three  names,  indicating  little 
real  distinction  between  them  now,  though  time  was  there 
was  a  good  deal).  In  such  a  district,  as  you  would  call 
it,  some  neighbors  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
or  undone  :  a  new  town  hall  built ;  a  clearance  of  incon- 
venient houses  ;  or,  say,  a  stone  bridge  substituted  for 
some  ugly  old  iron  one — there  you  have  undoing  and  do- 
ing in  one.  Well,  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
neighbors,  or  Mote,  as  we  call  it,  according  to  the  antdent 
tongue  of  the  times  before  bureaucracy,  a  neighbor  pro- 
poses the  change,  and,  of  course,  if  everybody  agrees, 
there  is  an  end  of  discussion,  except  about  details.  Equal- 
ly, if  no  one  backs  the  proposer — 'seconds  him,'  it  used 
to  be  called — the  matter  drops  for  the  time  being ;  a 
thing  not  likely  to  happen  amongst  reasonable  men,  how- 
ever, as  the  proposer  is  sure  to  have  talked  it  over  with 
others  before  the  Mote.  But  supposing  the  affair  pro- 
posed and  seconded,  if  a  few  of  the  neighbors  disagree  to 
it,  if  they  think  that  the  beastly  iron  bridge  will  serve  a 
little  longer  and  they  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
building  a  new  one  just  then,  they  don't  count  heads  that 
time,  but  put  off  the  formal  discussion  to  the  next  Mote  ; 
and  meantime  arguments  pro  and  con  are  flying  about,  and 
some  get  printed,  so  that  everybody  knows  what  is  going 
on  ;  and  when  the  Mote  comes  together  again  there  is  a 
regular  discussion,  and  at  last  a  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
If  the  division  is  a  close  one,  the  question  is  again  put  off 
for  further  discussion  ;  if  the  division  is  a  wide  one,  the 
minority  are  asked  if  they  will  yield  to  the  more  general 
opinion,  which  they  often,  nay,  most  commonly  do.  If 
they  refuse,  the  question  is  debated  a  third  time,  when, 
if  the  minority  has  not  perceptibly  grown,  they  always 
give  way  ;  though  I  believe  there  is  some  half -forgotten 
rule  by  which  they  might  still  carry  it  on  further  ;  but  I 
say,  what  always  happens  is  that  they  are  convinced,  not 
perhaps  that  their  view  is  the  wrong  one,  but  they  cannot 
persuade  or  force  the  community  to  adopt  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  according  to  the  rule  of  such  cases, 
the  question  must  then  lapse,  and  the  majority,  if  so  nar- 
row, has  to  submit  to  sitting  down  under  the  status  quo. 
But  I  must  tell  you  that  in  point  of  fact  the  minority 
very  seldom  enforces  this  rule,  but  generally  yields  in  a 
friendly  manner." 

HOW  LONDON  WAS   TRANSFORMED. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  transformation 
that  w^as  effected  in  London  : 

"Once  a  year,  on  May-day,  we  hold  a  solemn  feast  in 
those  easterly  communes  of  London  to  commemorate 
The  Clearing  of  Misery,  as  it  is  called.  On  that  day  we 
have  music  and  dancing,  and  merry  games  and  happy 
feasting  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  old  slums. 
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the  traditional  memory  of  which  we  have  kept.  On  that 
occasion  the  custom  is  for  the  prettiest  girls  to  sing  some 
of  the  old  revolutionary  songs,  and  those  which  were  the 
groans  of  the  discontent,  once  so  hopeless,  on  the  very 
spots  where  those  terrible  crimes  of  class-murder  were 
committed  day  by  day  for  so  many  years. 

"  East  of  Bloomsbury,  now,  there  are  but  few  houses 
between  the  British  Museum  and  the  outer  part  of  the  old 
city;  but  in  the  city  we  have  a  thickly-dwelling  popula- 
tion. Our  forefathers,  in  the  first  clearing  of  the  slums, 
were  not  in  a  hurry  to  pull  down  the  houses  in  what  was 
called  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  business 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  what  later  got  to  be  known  as 
the  Swindling  Kens.  You  see,  these  houses,  though  they 
stood  hideously  thick  on  the  ground,  were  roomy  and  fairly 
solid,  in  building,  and  clean,  because  they  were  not  used 
for  living  in,  but  as  mere  gambling  booths  ;  so  the  poor 
people  from  the  cleared  slums  took  them  for  lodgings  and 
dwelt  there,  till  the  folk  of  those  days  had  time  to  think 
of  something  better  for  them ;  so  the  buildings  were  pulled 
down  so  gradually  that  people  got  used  to  living  thicker 
on  the  ground  there  than  in  most  places  ;  therefore,  it  re- 
maius  the  most  populous  part  of  London,  or  perhaps  of 
all  these  islands.  But  it  is  very  pleasant  there,  partly 
because  of  the  splendor  of  the  architecture,  which  goes 
further  than  what  you  will  see  elsewhere. 

THE   NEW  EAST  END. 

However,  this  crowding,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  does  not 
go  further  than  a  street  called  Aldgate,  a  name  which 
perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of.  Beyond  that  the  houses 
are  scattered  wide  about  the  meadows  there,  which  are 
very  beautiful,  especially  when  you  get  on  to  the  lovely 
river  Lea  (where  old  Izaak  Walton  used  to  fish,  you  know) 
about  the  places  called  Stratford  and  Old  Ford. 

"When  you  get  down  to  the  Thames  side,  you  come  on 
the  Docks,  which  are  works  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  are  still  in  use,  although  not  so  thronged  as  they  once 
were,  since  we  discourage  centralization  all  we  can,  and 
we  have  long  ago  dropped  the  pretension  to  be  the  market 
of  the  world.  About  these  Docks  are  a  good  few  houses, 
which,  however,  are  not  inhabited  by  many  people  per- 
manently; I  mean,  those  who  use  them  come  and  go  a 
good  deal  ;  the  place  being  too  low  and  marshy  for  pleas- 
ant dwelling.  Past  the  Docks  eastward  and  landward  it 
is  all  flat  pasture,  once  marsh,  except  for  a  few  gardens, 
and  there  are  very  few  permanent  dwellings  there ;  scarcely 
anything  but  a  few  sheds,  and  cots  for  the  men  who  come 
to  look  after  the  great  herds  of  cattle  pasturing  there. 
But,  however,  what  with  the  beasts  and  the  men,  and  the 
scattered  red-tiled  roofs  and  the  big  hayricks,  it  does  not 
make  a  bad  holiday  to  get  a  quiet  pony  and  ride  about 
there  on  a  sunny  afternoon  of  autumn,  and  look  over  the 
river  and  the  craft  passing  up  and  down,  and  on  to 
Shooters'  Hill  and  the  Kentish  uplands,  and  then  turn 
round  to  the  wide  green  sea  of  the  Essex  Marsh-land,  with 
the  great  domed  line  of  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shining  down 
in  one  flood  of  peaceful  light  over  the  long  distance.  There 
is  a  place  called  Canning  Town,  and  further  out.  Silver- 
town,  where  the  pleasant  meadows  are  at  their  pleas- 
antest :  doubtless  they  were  once  slums,  and  wretched 
enough.  South  of  the  river  it  is  much  the  same  as  the 
land  about  Hammersmith.  North,  again,  the  land  runs 
up  high,  and  there  is  an  agreeable  and  well-built  town 
called  Hampstead,  which  fitly  ends  London  on  that  side. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS. 

"  The  big  murky  places  which  were  once,  as  we  know, 
the  centres  of  manufacture,  they  have,  like  the  brick  and 


mortar  desert  of  London,  disappeared ;  only  since  they 
were  centres  of  nothing  but  'manufacture,'  and  served 
no  purpose  but  that  of  the  gambling  market,  they  have 
left  less  signs  of  their  existence  than  London.  Of  course, 
the  great  change  in  the  use  of  mechanical  force  made  this 
an  easy  matter,  and  some  approach  to  their  break-up  aj 
centres  would  probably  have  taken  place,  even  if  we  had 
not  changed  our  habits  so  much  ;  but  they  being  such  as 
they  were,  no  sacrifice  would  have  seemed  too  great  v. 
price  to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  the  'manufacturing  dis- 
tricts,' as  they  used  to  be  called.  Of  the  smaller  towns 
there  has  been  but  little  clearance,  though  much  rebuild- 
ing. Their  suburbs,  indeed,  when  they  had  any,  have 
melted  away  into  the  general  country,  and  space  and 
elbow-room  have  been  got  in  their  centres;  but  there  arc 
the  towns  still  with  their  streets  and  squares  and  markcL- 
places  ;  so  that  it  is  by  means  of  these  smaller  towns  that 
we  of  to-day  can  get  some  kind  of  idea  of  what  the  towns 
of  the  older  world  were  hke  ; — I  mean  to  say  at  their  best. 

THE   PRIGS   AND   PARASITES   OF   OXFORD. 

"  Oxford  was  beautiful  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
when  Oxford  and  its  less  interesting  sister  Cambridge 
became  definitely  commercial.  They  (and  especially 
Oxford)  were  the  breeding  places  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
parasites,  who  called  themselves  cultivated  people  ;  they 
were  indeed  cynical  enough,  as  the  so-called  educated 
classes  of  the  day  generally  were  ;  but  they  affected  an 
exaggeration  of  cynicism  in  order  that  they  might  be 
thought  knowing  and  worldly-wise.  The  rich  middle 
classes  (they  had  no  relation  with  the  working  classes) 
treated  them  with  the  kind  of  contemptuous  toleration 
with  which  a  mediaeval  baron  treated  his  jester  ;  though 
it  must  be  said  that  they  were  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as 
the  old  jesters  were,  being,  in  fact,  the  bores  of  society. 
They  were  laughed  at,  despised — and  paid.  Which  last 
was  what  they  aimed  at. 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

"  The  change  which  in  the  country  took  place  very  early 
in  our  epoch  was  most  §trangely  rapid.  People  flocked 
into  the  country  villages,  and,  so  to  say,  flung  themselves 
upon  the  freed  land  like  a  wild  beast  upon  his  prey ;  and 
in  a  very  little  time  the  villages  of  England  were  more 
populous  than  they  had  been  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  were  still  growing  fast.  Of  course  this 
invasion  of  the  country  was  awkward  to  deal  with,  and 
would  have  created  much  misery  if  the  folk  had  still 
been  under  the  bondage  of  class  monopoly.  But  as  it 
was,  things  soon  righted  themselves.  People  found  out 
what  they  were  fit  for,  and  gave  up  attempting  to  push 
themselves  into  occupations  in  which  they  must  needs 
fail.  The  town  invaded  the  country  ;  but  the  invaders, 
like  the  warlike  invaders  of  early  days,  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  their  surroundings,  and  became  country 
people  ;  and  in  their  turn,  as  they  became  more  numerous 
than  the  townsmen,  influenced  them  also  ;  so  that  the 
difference  between  town  and  country  grew  less  and  less  ; 
and  it  was  indeed  this  world  of  the  country  vivified  by 
the  thought  and  briskness  of  town-bred  folk  which  has 
produced  that  happy  and  leisurely  but  eager  life  of 
which  you  ha'^e  had  a  first  taste. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND. 

"  This  is  how  we  stand.  England  was  once  a  country 
of  clearings  amongst  the  woods  and  wastes,  with  a  few 
towns  interspersed,  which  were  fortresses  for  the  feudal 
army,  markets  for  the  folk,  gathering  places  for  the 
craftsmen.  It  then  became  a  country  of  huge  and  foul 
workshops  and  fouler  gambling  dens,  surrounded  by  an 
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ll-kept,  poverty-stricken  farm,  pillaged  by  the  masters 
of  the  workshops.  It  is  now  a  garden,  where  nothing  is 
wasted  and  nothing  is  spoilt,  with  the  necessary  dwell- 
ings, sheds,  and  workshops  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  all  trim  and  neat  and  pretty.  Like  the  mediaj- 
vals,  we  like  everything  trim  and  clean,  and  orderly  and 
bright ;  as  people  always  do  when  they  have  any  sense 
of  architectural  power  ;  because  then  they  know  that 
they  can  have  w^hat  they  want,  and  they  won't  stand  any 
nonsense  from  Nature  in  their  dealings  with  her. 

"Besides  the  villages,  there  are  plenty  of  scattered 
country  houses.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  out  of  sight  of  a 
house  ;  and  where  the  houses  are  thinly  scattered  they 
run  large,  and  are  more  like  the  old  colleges  than  ordi- 
nary houses  as  they  used  to  be.  That  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  society,  for  a  good  many  people  can  dwell  in  such 
houses,  as  the  country  dwellers  are  not  necessarily  hus- 
bandmen ;  though  they  almost  all  help  in  such  work  at 
times.  The  life  that  goes  on  in  these  big  dwellings  in 
the  country  is  very  pleasant,  especially  as  some  of  the 
most  studious  men  of  our  time  live  in  them,  and  alto- 
gether there  is  a  great  variety  of  mind  and  mood  to  be 
found  in  them  which  brightens  and  quickens  the  society 
there." 

CONCLUSION. 

But  we  have  quoted  enough  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  vision  of  things  to  be  w-hich  Mr.  Morris  describes 
in  his  "News  from  Nowhere."  There  is  plenty  more  to 
quote,  but  the  foregoing  must  suffice,  although  we  have 
not  given  a  single  extract  from  the  lovely  idyl  of  the 
journey  up  the  Thames,  which  has  become  as  beautiful 
and  as  divine  as  the  river  of  the  four  streams  which 
watered  the  Garden  of  Eden.  We  have  omitted  also  all  his 
descriptions  of  the  new  West  End,  with  the  great  forest 
which  stretched  from  Kensington  over  Paddington  and 
Primrose  HiU  ;  and  regretfully  pass  over  his  theory  of 


Education.  The  book  abounds  in  characteristic  touches, 
as  that,  for  instance,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  "  great 
clearance  which  took  place  of  the  beastly  monuments  to 
fools  and  knaves  which  once  blocked  up  Westminster 
Abbey."  The  book  is  bright  as  the  roses  and  the  sun- 
shine of  June.  "  O  me!  O  me  !"  cries  his  heroine,  "  how 
I  love  the  earth,  and  the  seasons,  and  weather,  and  all 
things  that  deal  with  it,  and  all  that  grows  out  of  it. 
The  earth  and  the  growth  of  it  and  the  life  of  it  !  If  I 
could  but  say  or  show  how  I  love  it."  There  is  the  pas- 
sionate joy  of  living  ;  the  revel  of  grown-up  children  in 
the  sunlit  air,  tremulous  with  the  song  of  the  birds,  odor- 
ous with  the  scent  of  May  blossoms.  All  is  fresh  and  in- 
toxicating like  the  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay  or  the 
bloom  of  the  hawthorn.  Joyous  beauty,  radiant  health, 
exuberant  life — from  the  midst  of  all  these  the  dreamer 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  sombre  realities  of  life. 
And  those  with  whom  he  had  been  companying  seemed 
to  say  : 

"  No,  it  will  not  do  ;  you  cannot  be  of  us  ;  you  belong 
so  entirely  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  past  that  our  happi- 
ness even  would  weary  you.  Go  back  again,  now  you 
have  seen  us,  and  your  outward  eyes  have  learned  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  infallible  maxims  of  your  day  there  is 
yet  a  time  of  rest  in  store  for  the  world,  when  mastery 
has  changed  into  fellow^ship — but  not  before.  Go  back 
again,  then,  and  while  you  live  you  will  see  all  round  you 
people  engaged  in  making  others  live  lives  which  are  not 
their  own,  while  they  themselves  care  nothing  for  their 
own  real  lives — men  who  hate  hfe  though  they  fear 
death.  Go  back  and  be  the  happier  for  having  seen  us, 
for  having  added  a  little  hope  to  your  struggle.  Go  on 
living  while  you  may,  striving,  with  whatsoever  pain 
and  labor  needs  must  be,  to  build  up  little  by  little  the 
new  day  of  fellowship,  and  rest,  and  happiness. 

"  Yes,  surely !  and  if  others  can  see  it  as  I  have  seen  it, 
then  it  may  be  called  a  vision  rather  than  a  dream." 
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Labor  versus  Capital  in  Britain. 
John  Murray  and  His  Friends. 
Despotism,  Anarchy,  and  Cori'uption  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 


A  Forecast  by  a  Working  Man. 


Boy's  Own  Paper. —May. 

Our  Canine  Friends  and  Favorites.  Gordon  Stables. 
The  Birth  of  the  Locomotive.  (lUus.)  T.  C.  Heath. 
A  United  States  Training  Ship  for  Boys.     (Illus.) 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine. — April. 

Pioneering  in  Mashonaland.     W.  Ellerton-Fry. 
On  Colonial  Names.     D.  R.  Kanuemeyer. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — May. 

Strange  Family  Histories.— I.     Henry  Frith. 

How  Wills  Are  Proved.     A  Family  Lawyer. 

The  Profession  of  Electrical  Engineering.     T.  Monro,  C. 

The  Teaching  of  Cookery  in  Board  Schools. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— May. 

Olga's  Crime.     New  Serial.     F.  Barrett. 
Bj'  Right,  not  Law.     New  Serial.     R.  H.  Sherard. 
Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  at  Home. 
An  Interview  with  Admiral   Sir  Geoffrey 
G.  C.  B. 


E. 


Phipps    Hornby, 


The  Century  Magazine. — May. 

Game-Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef.     C.  F.  Holder. 

Salons  of  the  Empire  and  Restoration.     Amelia  Gere  Mason. 

Visible  Sound.     Margaret  Watts  Hughes. 

Louisa  May  Alcott.     Josephine  Lazarus. 

A  Bulgarian  Opera  Bouffe.     F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

At  the  Court  of  the  Czar.     I.     George  Mifflin  Dallas. 

Exhibitions  of  Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketches.     W.  L.  Fraser. 

The  Confederate  Diplomatists  and  Their  Shirt  of  Nessus.     John 

Bigelow. 
Pioneer  Mining  in  California.     E.  G.  Waite. 
International  Copyright  Accomplished. 
Lobby  Evils  and  Remedies. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
The  American  Cheap  Money  Experiment. 

Chambers's  Journal.— May. 

An  Ascent  of  Mount  Rena. 
A  Walk  Round  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
Railway  Booking  Clerks. 
Music  among  the  Wild  Cattle. 
The  Trout  Fishing  of  Lochleven. 

The  Chautauquan.— May. 

Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People.    Edwai'd  A. 

Freeman. 
Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English.     IV.     Prof.  Wm.  ]\Iinto. 
Literary  England  under  the  Guelfs     James  A.  Harrison, 
Constantinople  and  the  Waning  Turks.     Albert  Shaw. 
John  Jacob  Astor.     Julian  Ralph 
The  Epworth  League.     J.  E.  Price. 
The  American  Cabinet.     Eugene  L.  Didier. 
The  Hollanders  in  America,    Prof.  Calvin  Thomas. 
The  Conservatism  of  German  Women.       Fraiilein  H.  Buzello- 

Stiirmer 
How  a  MaiTied  Woman  May  R^ake  a  Will.    Lelia  R.  Sawtelle. 
The  Higlier  Education  of  Women  in  Europe.     Ruth  Morse. 

Church  Quarterly. — April. 

Bishop  Westcott  on  the  Hebrews. 

Recent  Works  on  the  Gospels. 

Bishop  Lightfoot's  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 

Perpetua. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  Poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 

Bishop  Kingdon  on  the  Incarnation. 
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*  The  Loss  of  the  Succession  in  Denmark, 
The  IMarian  Persecution. 
The  Intermediate  State. 
Darkest  England. 

Contemporary  Review, — May. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  America.     Sir  James  Kitson, 

The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd.     Mrs.  Bishop. 

The  Humble  Remonstrance  of   an  Irish  Nationalist,      Sir  C, 

Gavan  Duffy. 
Democracy  and  Diamonds.    Grant  Allen. 
Greek  Influence  on  Christianity.     Professor  Sanday. 
Italian  Secret  Societies.     L.  Wolffsohn. 
Sedgemoor.     Fi'ancis  A.  Knight. 
The  Coming  Factory  Act.     Clementina  Black, 
AVit  in  the  Pulpit.     Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
A  Practical  Justification  of   Peasant  Properties.      Henry  "VV, 

Wolff. 
A  World-wide  Democratic  Church.     A.  Taylor  Innes. 
The  Political  Position  in  Canada.    Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — April. 

Cleopatras  of  the  Stage.     Charles  E   L.  Wingate. 

The  Silver  Camp  of  Colorado.     Theodore  F.  Van  Wagenen. 

The  Comte  de  Paris.     James  Grant  Wilson. 

The  New  Philadelphia.     Henry  C.  Walsh. 

Kennels  and  Kennel  Clubs.     H.  M.  Bangs. 

New  York  as  a  Musical  Centre.     W.  J.  Henderson. 

Dr.  Koch  and  His  Lymph.     Julius  Weiss. 

Our  Boarding-House  in  Salamanca.     Herbert  Pierson. 

Social  Problems.     Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Cornhill  Magazine. — May. 

Chamenix  in  May. 

In  ''The  Pack." 

The  Greenwood  Tree. 

Grasse :  Its  Perfumes  and  Pictures, 

Across  the  Atlantic,  "Steerage, " 

The  Dial.— May, 
The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.     Martin  Wright  Sampson, 
Recent  Discussions  in  Sociology,     John  Bascom. 
Perry's  History  of  Greek  Literature.     Martin  L.  D'Ooge, 
Hannibal  and  His  Art  of  War.     Charles  Wallace  French. 
Recent  Studies  in  Psychology  and  Philosophy.    Joseph  Jastrow. 
Anglo-Saxon  Freedom.     Charles  H.  Cooper, 

Dublin  Review. — April, 
Hypnotism.     Dr.  J.  R.  Gacquet. 
The  Scholastic  Movement  and  Catholic  Philosophy.     Wilfrid 

Ward. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  England. 
Talleyrand  Letters,  1792-1799.     Rev.  T.  B.  Scannell. 
The  Insurrection  in  Chili.     Miss  E.  M   Gierke. 
The  ''Constitution  of  the  Athenians"  Attributed  to  Aristotle. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hayman. 
The  Anglican  Claim  to  Historical  Christianity,     Rev.  L.  Riving- 

ton. 
Letters  of  Pope  Leo  XIII : 

On  the  Government  of  the  Anglo-Benedictine  Congregation. 
On  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Economic  Journal. — March, 

The  British  Economic  Association.     The  Editor. 

The  Eight  Hours  Day  in  Victoria.     John  Rae. 

The  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Richmond 
Mayo  Smith. 

French  Peasant  Proprietorship.     Dr.  F.  Seebohm, 

Economic  Doctrine  in  England  During  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham. 

The  Living  Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Prof.  J.  S,  Nichol- 
son. 

The  Austrian  School  and  the  Theory  of  Value.  Prof.  W.  Wieser. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Rent.     L.  L.  Price. 

The  Fall  in  Silver.     Henry  Ilucks  Gibbs. 

The  Boycot  as  an  Element  in  Trade  Disputes.     John  Burnett. 

The  Difficulties  of  Socialism,  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney, 
M.  P,  -^ ' 

Economic  Review, — April, 
The  Question  of  Population.    Rodbertus  Arthur  Lyttelton,  M.A. 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow  and  Scientific  Socialism.     Professor  Emile 

de  Laveleve. 
Social  Conditions  in  New  England.     Bishop  Barry,  D.D, 
The  Joining  of  Issues.     T.  Mackay. 
The  American  Copyright  Bill.     C.  J.  Longman. 
Frederick    Denison    Maurice    as    Christian    Socialist.      Judge 

Hughes. 
Gross's  Gild  Merchant.     Rev.  W.  Cunningham. 
Report  on  Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States  for  1889  and 

1890.     Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  and  L.  S.  Merrian. 

Edinburgh  Review.— April. 
The  Correspondence  of  William  Augustus  Miles, 
Scandinavian  Antiquities. 


The  Judicial  System. 

The  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  Civil  War  in  America. 

Cyprus. 

Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  Constitution. 

The  Baffling  of  the  Jesuits. 

Newman  in  the  English  Church. 

Tilsit  and  Erfurt— A  Russo-French  Alliance. 

Education.— (United  States.)— May. 

School  Inspection.     George  H.  Martin. 

Moral  Education.     III.     Larkin  Dunton. 

Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Arithmetic.  John  H.  Kleinheksel. 

Political  Economy  in  the  Secondary  School.   Charles  J.  Bullock. 

The  Whai'ton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy.  John  L.  Stewart. 

The  Text-book  Question.     E.  J.  Townsend. 

Education , —(England. )— May. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.P.    (With  portrait.) 

The  Greek  Question.     C.  W.  Bourne. 

English  Spelling  and  Pronunciation.     Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 

The  Headmistresses'  Association,     Miss  Buss. 

Best  Books  on  Education.     W.  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Educational  Review, — May. 

My  Pedagogic  Autobiography,     Robert  Herbert  Quick. 

The  Limitations  of  State  Universities.     Horace  Davis. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools.  Lucy  M.  Sal- 
mon. 

The  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics.   III.     Charles  De  Garmo. 

Religion  in  the  Common  Schools.     Howard  Crosby. 

The  Function  of  Supervision.     John  Kennedy, 

Schools  East  and  West.    George  N.  Carman. 

Politics  and  Education  in  South  Carolina.     George  W.  Mayfield. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in  Prussia.  Friedrich 
Kirchner. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  on  Ideals. 

English  Historical  Review. — April. 

The  Unity  of  Germany.     Dr.  F.  H.  Geffcken. 

The  Origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Professor  T.  E.  Hol- 
land, D.  C.  L. 

Richard  HI. :  A  Doubtful  Verdict  Reviewed,  Clements  R. 
Markham,  C.  B. 

The  Date  and  Authorship  of  the  "  Examination  of  Complaints  " 
Attributed  to  William  Stafford.     Miss  Elizabeth  Lamond. 

The  Political  Ideal  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  John  G.  Dow. 

The  Second  Partition  of  Poland,  1798.     R.  Nisbet  Bain. 

Ulysses  de  Salis,  a  Swiss  Captain  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Siguora  Volia. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — May, 

Ham  House.     (Illus.)    Lady  Sudeley. 

Recollections  of  Grasse  and  the  Grassois.  Margaret  T.  Amherst. 

The  River  Cherwell.    (Illus.)    William  Wing. 

Church  Patronage,     Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  C,  B, 

The  Expositor.— May, 

Glycerius  the  Deacon.     The  Story  of  a  Heresy.      Prof.  W.  M. 

Ramsay. 
A  Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question.      New  Hypothesis.      Prof. 

W.  Sanday. 
The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.     A  Correspondence  between 

Prof.  Franz  Delitzacli  and  Prof,  von  Plofmann. 
Dr.  Marti neau  and  the  Gospel.     Prof.  J.  Massey. 

Fireside  Magazine. — May. 

First  Impressions  of  Rome.     (Illlus.)    Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Morile, 
The  Mothers  of  Distinguished  Men— George  Washington.     E.  C. 

Kenyon. 
Sailors  Afloat  and  Ashore.     G.  Holden  Pike. 

Fortnightly  Review,— May, 

The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    A.  C.  Swinburne. 

The  Midnight  Baptism.     T.  Hardy. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Mazzini.     Miss  M.  Blind, 

The  Transatlantic  Cattle  Trade.     M.  Frewen. 

The  Ibcen  Question.     O.  Crawfurd. 

Trade  Unionism  among  Women.     Lady  Dilke  and  F.  Routledge. 

Private  Life  in  France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.      A,  Mary\F. 

Robinson. 
Elementary  Education  a  Municipal  Charge.     Lord  Sandford. 
A  Chemist  in  the  Suburbs.     F.  Wedmore. 

Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails.— II,    Duke  of  Marlborough, 
The  Russian  Censure.     E.  B.  Lanin. 
South  Afi'ican  Problems.     J.  S.  Keltie. 
A  Suggestion  on  the  Elgin  Marbles.     Hon.  G.  Curzon. 
One  of  Our  Conquerors.      (Conclusion.)    G.Meredith.. 

The  Forum,— May, 

State  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations.  Ex-Secretary  T.  F.  Bayard. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.     Sir  Roderick  W.  Cameron. 
The  United  States  Census.     Francis  A.  AValker. 
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■Reciprocity— Why  Southward  Only  ?    Ro^er  Q.  Mills. 
Spain  a  Democratic  Nation.     Emilio  Castelar. 
South-western  Commerce  and  (iulf  Harbors.     AV.  P.  Frye. 
•Chanj>:es  of  Orthodoxy  in  Enj<land,     Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Momerie. 
The  Ti'ansmission  of  Culture.     Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward. 
Chemistry  To-day  and  Its  Problems.     Prof.  Willinm  Crookes. 
The  Bertillon  System  of  Identification.     Alphonse  Bert i lion. 
Our  Servility  in  Literature.     Prof.  Thomas  Davidson. 
Tree  Silver  Coinage— Why  Not  ?    Edward  Atkinson. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine. — May. 

Sink-Holes  and  Caverns  of  Jamaica.     Allan  Eric. 

Up  the  Cameroons  River.     David  Ker. 

Dr.  Junker's  Last  Explorations. 

Peary  \s  Expedition  to  North  Greenland. 

The  Oldest  City  of  the  Western  Mainland— Cartagena. 

Tomb  of  the  Head  Priests  of  Amon.    George  Ebers. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — Maj'. 

The  Tea  Industry  of  India.     Col.  George  Cadell. 

Comet  Lore.     F.  H.  Baker. 

Stendhal.     G.  Smith. 

Pains  and  Penalties.     W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

Living  To  Eat,  and  Eating  To  Live.     Dr.  Yorke-Davies. 

Pages  on  Plays.     Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. — May. 

A  Ladle's  Studio:  Paris.  A  Student. 
In  the  Nordland.  Rev.  T.  B.  AVillson. 
The  Infant  Children's  Aid  Association,    AV.  L.  Liston. 

Good  Words.— May. 

Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence.     Prof.  Thorpe,  F.  R.  S. 

On  Telling  the  Truth.     R.  W.  Dale,  LL.  D. 

In  the  Faeroes.     II.     Caroline  Birley. 

The  Eccentricities  of  Tommy  Atkins.     Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 

Oskar  Pletsch.     Robert  Walker. 

Great  Thoughts.— May. 

Portraits   and    Biographies  of    Edwin  Waugh    and    Raymond 

Blathwaj't. 
Interviews  with  and  Portraits  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry  and  Walter 

Besd,nt. 

Harper's  Magazine. — May. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon.     A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 

Some  American  Riders.     I.     Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Argentine  People  and  their  Religious   and    Educational 

Institutions.     Bishop  J.  M.  Walden. 
The  English  Ancestry  of  Washington.     Moncure  D.  Conway. 
The  Salvation  Army.    Ven.  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D. 
The  Republic  of  Uruguay.     Theodore  Child. 
Over  Johnson's  Grave.     A.  Causerie.     Walter  Besant. 
Roman  London.     Eugene  Lawrence. 

Health  Record.— May. 
Ether  and  Methylated  Spirit  Drinking.     C.  R.  C.  Tichborne. 

Help.— May. 

A  New  Hope  for  the  Deserving  Poor.     An  Interview  with  Mr. 

Stansfeld. 
The  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme  at  Work. 
A  Reformed  Public  House.  An  Interview  with  Mr.  Macnaghten. 
A  Women's  Union  for  Women.     Lady  Aberdeen. 
Dinner  Hour  Concerts.     W.  Hazell. 
The  .Magic  Lantern  Mission.       Proposed  National   Society  of 

Lanternists. 

The  Home-Maker.— Ma3^ 

Some  Old-Time  Jersey  Weddings:    The  Bridal  of  Ladj'  Kitty 

Alexander  at  Basking  Ridge.     Emeline  G.  Pierson. 
The  Camera  and  Its  Devotees.     Francis  Stevens. 
Out-Door  Sports  of  Women :  Bicycling.     Josephine  Redding. 
Home  Art.     Emma  MofTef:  Tyng. 
To  What  Age  Ought  Peopla  To  Live?    H.  M.  Plunkett. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. — May. 

Xiord  Clive.     C.  E.  Plumptre. 

England  as  a  Training  Ground  for  Young  India.     Mrs.  Pinhcy. 

"  In  India. "    Surgeon-General  C.  R.  Francis. 

Irish  Monthly. — May. 
•"  Waiting  for  the  May. "    D.  F.  MacCarthy  and  His  Imitators. 


Mary  Astell. 


Journal  of  Education. 
(Concluded.) 


-May. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. — April. 

Paper  on  Australian   Defence.      Major-General  Sir    J.    Bevan 
Edwards. 

Juridical  Review. — April. 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Codification.     J.  D.  Wilson. 

Possession  in  English  Law.     C.  Sweet. 

Une  Bataille  de  Livres:  An  Episode  in  the  Literary  History  of 

International  Law.— II. 
The  Law  of  Riot.     J.  B.  L.  Birnie. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Levant.    I.  D.  Demetriaees. 
The  Criminal.     C.  Scott. 

King's  Own. — May. 

Position  of  Women  in  English  Guilds.     M.  F.  Pease. 
Prof.  Drummond  "  Pax  Vobiscum.  "    L.  Leisching. 


The  Lamp.— May 

Twelve  Days  Among  the  Latiau  Hills. 

Bulwer. 
The  Lady  Amateur  Flower  Girl.     M.  S. 
The  Death  of  Mrs.  Craven. 


E.  C.  Vansittart  and  E. 
Warren. 


Jewish  Quarterly  Review. — April. 

The  Jews  of  France.     Rabbin  S.  Debre. 

Jewish  Ethical  Wills.     I.  Abrahams. 

Jair  Chayim  Bacharach.      II.     Prof.  D.  Kaufmann. 


Lippincott's. — May. 

The  Experience  of  a  Photographer.     A.  Bogardus. 

Lost  Treasures  of  Literature.     William  Shepard. 

Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley.  III.  Edited  by  Joel 
Benton. 

''A  Successful  Woman" — "Julien  Gordon."  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood. 

Aims  of  University  Extension.     Sydney  T.  Skidmore. 

What  Country  Girls  Can  Do.     Grace  H.  Dodge. 

Latent  Force.     John  W.  Keely. 

The  Personality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Frank  A.  Burr. 

London  Quarterly  Review. — April. 

Some  Men  and  Women  of  the  Revolution. 

Philip  Henry  Gosse:  A  Puritan  Naturalist, 

The  Writings  of  Dean  Church. 

Professor  W.  Kitchen  Pai'ker. 

A  Plea  for  Liberty. 

Lord  Houghton. 

The  Rewards  and  Responsibilites  of  Medical  Practice. 

The  Critical  Problem  of  Isaiah. 

Longman's  Magazine. — May. 

On  Autographs.     I.  A.  Taylor. 
Dust.     Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson. 

Lucifer. — April. 

The  Negators  of  Science. 

The  Puritans.    M.  N.  Dvivedi. 

Problems  of  Life,  from  "•  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Physician.  "    N. 

I.  Pirogoff. 
The  True  Church  of  Christ.    (Continued.)    J.  W.  Brodie  Innes. 
Schools  in  Theosophy.     A.  Fullerton. 

Ludgate   Monthly. — May. 

Ludgate  and  Its  Memories.     C.  R.  B.  Barrett,  M.  A. 
Life  in  Darkest  London.     James  Greenwood. 
The  Last  Relief.    Rudyard  Kipling. 

Magazine  of  American  History, — May, 

A  Great  Public  Character— W.  H.  Seward.  Mrs.  Martha  D, 
Lamb. 

An  Early  West-Pointer— Capt.  Adam  A.  Larrabee.  Hon.  Charles 
Aldrieh. 

The  First  European  Attempt  To  Colonize  the  New  World.  Rev. 
Geo   Patterson. 

The  First  American  Ship.     Prof.  C.  Brown  Goode. 

Gen.  James  M.  Varnum  on  a  Constitution  of  Government  in 
1787. 

President  Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel.  Hon.  L.  E.  Chit- 
tenden. 

Judge  Law  of  Indiana.     Frank  A.  Meyers. 

Magazine  of  Western  History. — May. 

Colorado :  The  Cattle  Interest.     Geo.  F.  Marshall. 

Lake  Leman.     Hon.  F.  C.  Sessions. 

The  Aztec  Gold  Mine,  New  Mexico,  and  Its  Discoverer,  Michael 

Lynch.     Henry  D.  Teetor. 
Abraham  Lincoln.     Gen.  James  M.  Ashley. 

The  Menorah.— May. 

Realism  and  Art.     Concluded.     Rev.  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     Day  Krolik. 
The  Chemistry  of  What  We  Eat.    IV.    Prof.  Henry  A.  ?.Iott. 
History  of  Jewish  Literature.     (Continued.)    Dr.  Gustave  Kar- 
peles. 
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Methodist  Review. — May-June. 
The  Epistle  of  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Philippians.     Rev.  Jesse 


Fisk.    Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard. 

H.  Howard,  H.   H.  Moore,  Prof.   H. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Mere- 


B.  Young. 
Major-General  Clinton  B 
Life:  A  Symposium.     R 

Lummis. 
Bristol  in  Relation  to  American  Methodism 

dith. 
Newfoundland.     Rev.  Richard  Wheatley. 
The  Southern  Problem.     Rev.  L.  M.  Hagood. 
The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 
Sociological  Christianity'a  Necessity. 
The  Ground  of  Woman's  Eligibility. 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  United  States  and  the  Brussels  Agreement. 
Shall  the  Missionary  Concert  Be  Revived? 
How  Retrenchment  Works  Among  the  Missions. 
Picture  Preaching  in  India.    S.  B-.  Fairbank,  D.  D. 

Murray's  Magazine. — May. 

Memoir  of  John  Murray.     Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Navy.     Rear-Admii-al  R.  E.  Scott. 

Talleyrand  and  His  Memoirs.    Mdlle  Blaze  de  Bury. 

Great  Steamship  Lines.— IV.    To  the  Cape.    Morley  Roberts. 

Mind. — April. 

Free-Will.    An  Analysis.     S.  H.  Hodgson. 

Thought  and  Language.    G.  F.  Stout. 

The  Nature  of  Consciousness.     A.  F.  Shand. 

Arnold  Geulincx  and  His  Works.     Prof.  J.  P.  N.  Ladd. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — May. 

English  War  Songs.     G.  Saintsbury. 

The  Centenary  of  Boswell.     Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill. 

Some  Old  German  Humorists.    C.  H.  Herford. 

Types  for  the  Blind.     L.  W.  Carter. 

Schoolmasters  in  Council.     P.  A.  Wright  Henderson. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. — May. 
James  Russell  Lowell.    J.  C.  Story. 

Month.— May. 
Dr.  Windthorst. 

Dean  Church  and  the  Tractarian  Movement.    The  Editor. 
The  Abolition  of  Serfdom  in    Europe.— III.     Russia.      Canon 

Brownlow. 
American  Ambition.    F.  B.  Scannell. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and  Legend. — May. 

The  Massacre  of  Amboyna,  1623.    James  Clephan. 
John  Graham  Lough,  Sculptor. 

Monthly  Packet. — May. 
Art  as  a  Profession  for  Girls.    F.  Reason. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.— II.  E.  C.  Rickards. 

National  Review. — May. 

On  the  Present  State  of  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Married.  J.  Ed- 
monson Joel. 

The  Story  of  Swordsmanship.     Captain  Egerton  Castle. 

The  Hill-men  Around  Manipur.    C.  N.  Barham. 

Luck,  Merit,  and  Success.     G«o.  R.  Gallagher. 

How  I  Became  a  Conservative.     Bertha  Thomas. 

A  Modern  High-School  Girl.     Emily  C.  Cook. 

The  Agricultural  Problem  as  a  Whole.    Compton  Reade. 

The  Revolt  of  Strephon.     George  Morley. 

Some  Jail  Experiences  in  India.     C.  T.  Buckland. 

The  Mazeppa  Legend.     Lieut.  -Col.  H.  Spalding. 

Preservation  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Price  of  Bread.  Lord  Stan- 
ley of  Alderley. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. — May. 

Some  Thoughts  about  Journalism  and   Literature.     Rev.  H. 

Jones,  M.  A. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.— II.    Rev.  T.  W.  Belcher,  D.D. 
Eminent    Churchmen.— IV.     Archbishop  Laud.      Rev.    Canon 

Bright,  D.D. 
A  Sweet  Singer  in  Israel :  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes,  Mus.  Doc.    Rev.  G. 

Huntingdon. 
Apple-Fai-ming  in  Nova  Scotia.    Rev.  W.  H.  L.  Cogswell,  D.D. 
The  Agricultural  Laborer.     Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling. 

New^  Englander  and  Yale  Review. — May. 

The  American  Conception  of  Architecture.    Barr  Ferree. 
Divorce,  Sociologically  Considered.     E.  Janes. 
A  Sketch  of  Russo-Chinese  Intercourse.     F.  AVells  Williams. 
Transliteration  from  the  Russian :  What's  in  a  Name  ?  J.  Sumner 

Smith. 
Was  Christ  a  Buddhist  ?    Merwin-Marie  SneH. 
Evolution  and  the  Realistic  Philosophy.     Thomas.  S.  Potwin. 


The  Inductive  Method  and  Religious  Truth.    E.  B.  Howell. 
Prof.  Burgess'   "'Political  Science  and  Constitutional    Law." 
Prof.  Edward  V.  Ragnolds. 

New  England  Magazine. — May. 

Walt  "\\Tiitman  at  Date.     Hoi'ace  L.  Traubel. 

The  Loyalists.     James  Hannay. 

The  Notes  of  Some  New  England  Birds.    Simeon  Pease  Cheney. 

Early  Dorchester.     Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman. 

The  Dakota  Metropolis.     Sioux  Falls. 

Lovejoy — Hero  and  JMai'tyr. 

The  Oldest  House  in  Washington.    Milton  T.  Adkins. 

Some  Old  Newspapers.     O.  S.  Adams. 

New  Review^. — May. 

Legal  and  Constitutional  Aspects  of  the  Lynching  at  New  Or- 
leans.    James  Bryce,  M.P. 

The  Science  of  Criticism.  Henry  James,  Andrew  Lang,  and 
Edmund  Gosse. 

The  Outcome  of  the  Manipur  Disaster.     Sir  Richard  Temple. 

The  Ideals  of  Art.     W.  Holman  Hunt. 

A  Model  City :  or.  Reformed  London.  III.  A  Bird's-eye  View.. 
G.  ShawLefevre,  M.P. 

Stray  Memories.    (Continued.)    Ellen  Terry. 

Exercise  and  Training.     Part  11.     Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

Our  Neighbor.     Countess  of  Cork. 

Continental  Comments:  From  Paris,  Joseph  Reinch;  From 
Berlin,  Georg  Von  Bunsen ;  From  Rome,  R.  Bonghi. 

Nineteenth  Century. — May. 

The  Judicial  Shock  to  Marriage.     Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Italy  aud  the  United  States.     Mrs.  Jessie  White  Mario. 

Resuscitation  by  Oxygen.     Lieut.  -Col.  Henry  Elsdale. 

Town  and  Country  Parsons.     Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Kaisir-i-Hind  and  Hindoostani.     Rafiud'din  Ahmad. 

Noticeable  Books :  Esther  Pentreath,  Leonard  Courtney,  M.  P. ; 
Mr.  Lecky's  New  Volume,  W.  S.  Lilly;  Untrodden  Ground  in 
Astronomy  and  Geology,  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Cowell ;  The  Re- 
ligious Renascence  in  Italj',  Maurice  Hewlett :  Animal  Life 
and  Intelligence,  Prof.  G.  J.  Romanes;  Philomythus,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

The  Roj^al  Society  of  Painter  Etchers.     F.  Seymour  Haden. 

The  Warfare  of  the  Future.     Archibald  Forbes. 

On  the  ''Enormous  Antiquity  "'  of  the  East.     R"of.  Max  Miiller. 

The  Realm  of  the  Blicrobe.     Mrs.  Priestley. 

"  Trusts :"  an  Alarm.     Samuel  Plimsoll.  ■ 

Is  it  Aristotle's  Tomb?    Dr.  Charles  Waldstein. 

North  American  Review^. — May. 

Wealth.    A  Symposium.     Bishop'H.  C.  Potter,  Hon.  Edward  J. 

Phelps,  and  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Canada  and  the  United  States.    Marquis  of  Lome. 
Napoleon's  View  of  Religion.     H.  A.  Taine. 
Common-Sense  on  the  Excise  Question.     W.   S.   Andrews,  and 

Howard  Crosby. 
The  Modern  Extinction  of  Genius.     Julien  Gordon. 
Our  Business  Prospects.     Henry  Clews. 

Lynch  Law  and  Unrestricted  Immigration.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
The  Politician  and  the  Pharisee.     Hon.  J.  S.  Clarkson. 

Our  Day. — April. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  and  Miss- 
A.  B.  Child. 

The  Political  Value  of  the  Independent  Voter.  John  P.  Donald- 
son. 

The  Jewish  Christian  Conference  at  Chicago.     G.  F.  Magoun.    . 

The  Hutchinson  Family  as  Reformers.     Rev.  R.  H.  Howard. 

Two  Boston  Monday  Lectures.     Joseph  Cook. 

University  Extension.     Presidents  Dwight,  Patton,  and  Low. 

Work  and  Prospects  of  National  Divorce  Refoi'm  League.  Rev. 
Dr.  Dike. 

Outing.— May. 

Sprinters  and  Their  Methods.     M.  W.  Ford. 
Tne  Wisconsin  National  Guard.     Captain  C.  King.  U.  S.  A. 
The  Rowing  Clubs  of  Canada.     Captain  T.  Blackwell. 
Canoe  Building  for  Amateurs.     H.  J.  Van  Alstine. 

Overland  Monthly. — May. 

Dairying  in  California.    II.  Fred  Warren  Parks. 

An  Exploring  Expedition  in  18.50.     C.  T.  W. 

I'lan  for  the  Colonization  of  Sonora.     I.     W.  M.  Gwin. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  Considered.     S.  R. 

Heat  a  Form  of  Energy.     John  Le  Conte. 

Palestine    Exploration    Fund. — April. 

Land  Tenure.  Agriculture,  etc.,   in  Palestine.     Rev.  G.  E.  Post. 
Proverbs  and  Sajangs  Among  the  Spanish  Jews.      Rev.  J.  E. 

Hanauer. 
The  Lachish  Inscription.     Prof.  Sayce. 
Comparison  of  Temperature  in  Palestine  and  in  England  in  the 

Ten  Years  Ending  1889.     J.  Glaisher. 
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Photographic   Quarterly. — April. 

The  Camera's  Service  to  Art. 

The  Relation  lietween  Absorption  and  Sensitiveness  of  Sensi- 
tized Plates.     J.  J.  Akworth. 
The  Teachings  of  a  Chemical  Actinometer.     Charles  A.  Kohn. 
Round  Europe.     Cyril  S.  Cobb. 

Presbyterian   and   Reformed   Review. — April. 

Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Scotland.     John  Cairns. 

Christianity  and  Tolerance.     William  M.  Sloane. 

Mr.  Gore  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration.    Robert  Watts. 

Federal  Union  between  the  Reformed  Churches :  A  Symposium. 

Presbyterian  Union  in  India:  A  Symposium. 

Klostermann  on  the  Pentateuch.     Lewis  B.  Patou. 

Proceedings  of  the   Society  for   Psychical  Research. — April. 

Experimental    Studies  in  Thought  Transference.      Baron  von 

Schrenck-Notzing. 
Some  Recent   Experiments  in  Automatic  Writing.      T.   Bark- 

worth. 
On  the  Evidence  for  Clairvoyance.     I.     Mrs.  H.  Sedgwick. 
Apparitions  of  the  Virgin  in  Dordogne.     L.  Marillier. 

Parents'    Review. 

Two  Extremes  in  Education.     Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 
St.  George's  Guild.     Julia  Firth. 
:^rents  as  Inspirers.     The  Editor. 

Phrenological   Magazine. — May. 

Dr.  S.  Kennedy.     (TWith  poi-trait. ) 

Men  and  Women  of  Our  Times.     (With  portraits.) 

Poet-Lore. — April. 

Shakespearian  Qualities  of  "A  King  and  No  King."  L.  M. 
Griffiths. 

Fairy-Lore:  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    Ethel  G.  Skeat. 

Miranda  and  Ferdinand ;  Caliban  and  Ariel.     Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

The  Meaning  of  "Talents"  in  "A  Lover's  Complaint. "  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness. 

The  True  History  of  the  London  Shakespeare  Tercentenary.  Isa- 
bella Banks. 

Victorian  Shakespeare  Commemorations.    III.    George  Mor ley. 

Musical  Setting  to  Shakespeare's  "  Come  Away,  Death.  "  Helen 
A.  Clarke. 

' '  Hamlet  "  as  a  Solar  Myth.     Dr.  Sinclair  Korner. 

Browning's  Tribute  to  Shakespeare.     Charlotte  Porter. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — May. 

Miracles  and  Medicine.     Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D. 

Ice-making  and  Machine  Refrigeration.    Frederik  A.  Fernald. 

Fortifyiug  Against  Disease.     Sheridan  Delepine,  M.B. 

Some  Games  of  the  Zuni .     John  G.  Owens. 

An  Experiment  in  Moral  Training.     Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee. 

Prof.  Huxley  on  the  War-path.     Duke  of  Argyll.     Concluded. 

My  Garden  on  an  Onion.     Katharine  B.  Claypole. 

Evolution  of  Patent  Medicine.     Lee  J.  Vance. 

The  French  Institute.     W.  C.  Cahall,  M.D. 

The  Mexican  Messiah  (Quetzatcoatl).    Dominick  Daly. 

The  Education  of  Children. 

Sketch  of  Niels  H.  C.  Hoffmeyer.     With  portrait. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Rev.    Edwin   Hill  and  Prof.    T.    G.    Bonney  on  the  Northwest 

Region  of  Charnwood  Forest. 
Prof.    T.    G.    Bonney  on   a    Contact-Structure    in    the    Syenite 

of  Beadgate  Park. 
Dr.  Chas.  Callaway  on  the  Unconformities  between  the  Basal 

Rock  Groups  of  Shropshire. 
Prof.  Prestwich  on  the  Age,  Formation,  and  Drift-stages  of  the 

Darent  Valley. 
Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  Agrosaurus  Macgillivrayi. 
Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  Saurodesmus  Rohertsoni. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Holland  on  Rock  Specimens  from  Korea. 
Mr.  Jukes-Browne  and  Prof.  Harrison  on  the  Geology  of  Barba- 

does,  with  two  Appendices  by  Mr.  W.  Hill.     (With  plate.) 
Mr.  O.  A.  Derby  on  Nepheline  Rocks  in  Brazil. 


Quarterly  Review. - 

Neo -Pagan  ism. 
Ibsen's  Social  Dramas. 
The  New  Papyri. 
Fleets  and  Forts. 
Anglo-American  Copyright. 
University  Extension. 
Mandeville's  Travels. 
The  Lambeth  Judgmeat. 
A  Plea  for  Liberty. 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


-April. 


♦  The  Quiver. — May. 

Some  Curious  Maori  Traditions. 

For  Erica's  Sake.     New  Serial.     M.  E.  Shepherd. 

Scots  Magazine. — May. 

Higher  Missionary  Education  in  India.     Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag. 
The  Solution  of  the  Church  Question.     Rev.  D.  Macmillan.. 

Scottish  Review. — Apijil. 

Modem  Socialism.    J.  Grant. 

A  French  Envoy  in  1745.     J.  G.  Alger. 

The  Tell  Amama  Tablets.     Major  C.  R.  Cander. 

Economic  Principles  and  University  Reform.     Prof.  J.  S.  Nich»- 

Olson. 
The  Spread  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland.     Prof.  J.  Rhys. 
The  Spanish  Inquisition.     F.  Legge. 
Lux  Mundi. 


Scribner's  Magazine. — May. 
Company. 


J.    D.    Jerrold. 


An  Ocean  Steamship — The  Ship's 

Kelley. 

The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise.    E.  H.  House. 
Broadway— Great. 

Great  Streets  of  the  World— Broadway.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Shakespeare  as  an  Actor..    Alexander  Gargill. 
Dream-Poetry.    Bessie  A.  Ficklen. 

Strand  Magazine. — April. 

On  the  Stump  for  the  Pump.     Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times  of  Their  Lives. 

A  New  Industry  for  Ladies.     (Market  Gardening.)    Miss  Grace 

Harriman. 
Orchids ;  From  a  Popular  Point  of  View. 
The  State  of  the  Law  Courts.     I.     Playwrights'  Manuscripts. 

(With  fac-similes.) 
Jamrach's.     (The  Wild  Beast  Merchant.) 


R.  F.  Sharp. 


The  Sun.— May. 

Rome  and  Its  Religion.     A.  H.  Japp. 

' '  Makers  of  Music. '  '—VIII. -Mendelssohn. 

Rubbish  as  Recreation.     J.  F.  Mayo. 

Sunday  at   Home. — May. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France. 

Philip  Henry  Gosse. 

The  Race-Types  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments. 

Socj  al  Life  Among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians :  The  Religiom 

of  the  People.     Prof.  Sayce. 
Dr.  William  Connor  Magee,  Archbishop  of  York. 
Special  Forms  of  Christian  Work  in  America. 

Sunday  Magazine. — May. 

Christian  Manliness  in  Games.     Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton. 
Captain  Coram's  Family.     The  Foundling  Hospital.    Rev.  A.  R. 

Buckland. 
Cardinal  Newman  and  John  Wesley.     Rev.  J.  Telford. 
Madame  Schumann.     (With  portrait.)    J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
The  Virtue  of  Fasting.     Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Temple  Bar.— May. 

Sarsfield :  A  Jacobite  Rapparee.     Frederick  Dixon. 

Bores  and  Bored. 

Through  Chinese  Spectacles.     W.  H.  Wilkinson. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. — May. 

Billiards. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.  P.     (With  portrait.) 

Westminster  Review. — May. 

The  Primrose  League. 

The  History  of  Canada.     F.  R.  C.  J. 

The  Paris    Municipal    Refuge    for  Working   Womeui       E.   R* 

Shearman. 
The  Sentiment  of  Nationality.     T.  R.  Edwards. 
Defoe's  Political  Career.     H.  Harrison. 
The  Sufferings  of  a  Bulgarian  Patriot.     W.  R.  Morfill. 
The  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain.     R.  S.  Long. 
Professor  Burgess'  Political  Science. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Polish  Constitution.     A.  Gielgud. 

Work.— May. 

A  Hanging  Music  Canterbury  in  Fretw^ork. 
Knotting,  Splicing,  and  Working  Cordage. 
Artistic  Lithography. 
The  Safety  Bicycle :  Its  Practical  Construction. 

Young  Man. — May. 
The  Young  Men  of  To-day.     Annie  S.  Swan. 


Leaders  in  Thought  and  Action. 
Dawson. 


Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes.     W.    J. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 

Arena. 

G.  O.  P. 

A.A.P.S 

.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

G.  T. 

Political  and  Social  Science. 

G.  W. 

A.  C. 

Australasian  Critic. 

H. 

A.  C.  Q. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

Harp. 

All  W. 

All  the  World. 

High  M. 

A.  M. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Horn.  R. 

Ant. 

Antiquary. 

H.  M. 

A;  R. 

Andover  Review. 

H.  R. 

Arg. 

Argosy. 

Hy. 

As. 

Asclepiad. 

I.  J.  E. 

Ata. 

Atalanta. 

I.  N.  M. 

Bank. 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bel.  M. 

Belford's  Magazine. 

In.  M. 

Black. 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 

Ir.  E.  R. 

B.  O.  P. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Ir.  M. 

B.  T.  J. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

J.  Ed. 

C. 

Cornhill. 

Jew.  Q. 

Cal.  R. 

Calcutta  Review. 

J.  R.C.I. 

Cape  I.  M 

.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M. 

CasselPs  Family  Magazine. 

Jur.  R. 

Chaut. 

Chautauquan. 

K.  0. 

ChMis.I 

.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 

Lad. 

cer  and  Record. 

L.  A.  H. 

Ch.  Q. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Lamp. 

C.  J. 

Chambers's  Journal. 

L.  H. 

C.  M. 

Century  Magazine. 

Lipp. 

Cos. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Long. 

C.  R. 

Contemporary  Review. 

L.  Q. 

Crit.  R. 

Critical  Review. 

L.  T. 

C.  S.  J. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Luc. 

€.  W. 

Catholic  World. 

Lud.  M. 

D. 

Dial. 

M. 

Econ.  R 

Economic  Review. 

Mac. 

Ed.  E. 

Education  (England). 

M.  A.  H 

Ed.  R. 

Educational  Review. 

M.  C. 

Ed.  U.  S 

Education  (United  States). 

E.  H. 

English  Historical  Review. 

Men. 

E.  I. 

English  Illnstrated  Magazine. 

Mind. 

E.  R. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Mis.  R. 

Esq. 

Esquiline. 

Miss.  H. 

Ex. 

Expositor. 

M.  N.  C. 

E. 

Forum. 

Mon. 

Ei 

Fireside. 

M.  P. 

F.  R. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

M.  R. 

G.  G.  M. 

Goldthwaite's      Geographical 

Mur. 

Magazine. 

M.W.H. 

G.  M. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

N.  A.  R. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Great  Thoughts. 

Good  Words. 

Help. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Highland  Monthly. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Home  Maker. 

Health  Record. 

Hygiene. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 

Magazine. 
Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 
Irish  Monthly. 
Journal  of  Education. 
Jewish  Quarterly. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 
Juridical  Review. 
King's  Own. 
Ladder. 
Lend  a  Hand. 
Lamp. 

Leisure  Hour, 
Lippincott's  Monthly, 
Longman's  Magazine. 
London  Quarterly  Review. 
Ladies'  Treasury. 
Lucifer. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 
Month. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
Magazine  of  Am.  History. 
Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 

Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
Menorah. 
Mind. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 
Missionary  Herald. 
Methodist  New  Connexion. 
Monist. 

Monthly  Packet. 
Methodist  Review. 
Murray's  Magazine. 
Magazine  of  Western  History. 
North  American  Review. 


Nat. 
Nat.  R. 
N.  C. 
N.  E. 
N.  E.  M 
New  R. 
N.  H. 
N.  N. 
O. 

O.  D. 
O.  M. 
Pater, 
P.  E 
P.  F. 


F. 


Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Natui-e  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

People's  Friend. 
Photo  Q.   Photographic  Quarterly. 
Photo  R    Photographic  Review. 
Phren.M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 
P.  L.         Poet  Lore. 
P.  R.         Parents'  Review. 
P.  R.  R.    Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 
Q.  Quiver. 

Q.J.  Econ.  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 
Q.  J.G.S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Sun. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehri. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
,       zine. 
W.  R.       Westminster  Review. 
Y.  E.        Young  England. 
Y.  M.        Young  Man. 


P.  S. 
P.  S.  Q. 
Psy.  R. 


Q.  R. 
S. 

Scot.  R 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 
Syd.  Q 
T.  B. 
Tim. 
Tin. 
U.  S. 
U.  S. 
AV.P.M. 


M. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English   language.     All  the 
articles  in  the    leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.  ]j 


Afghanistan  Past  and  Present,  Dr.  W.  H.  Bellew.  AQ,  Apr 
Africa  ; 

New  Light  on  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition,  AQ,  Apr. 

Pioneering  in  Mashonaland,  W  Ellerton  Fry,  Cape  IM,  Apr. 

South  African  Problems,  J.  Scott  Keltic,  FR,  May. 

Portugal  and  England  in  Africa.    Prof.    G.    de  Vasconsilos- 
Abseu,  AQ,  Ax)r. 

England's  Possessions,  H.  Chatelaine,  Chaut,  May. 
The  Zulus,  Lieut.  Col.  H.  Knollys,  Black,  May. 
Age,  To  What,   Ought  People  to  Live  ?  H.   M.   Plunkett,  HM, 

May. 
Agriculture: 

The  Future  of  Our  Agriculture,  J.  K.  Reeve   AM,  May. 

Agricultural  Laborers,  E.  W.  Bowling.  NH,  May. 

Agricultural  Problems  as  a  Whole,  Compton  Reade,  NatR,  May. 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  Josephine  Lazarus.  CM,  May. 
Allen,  Grant,  on  Democracy  and  Diamonds,  CR,  May. 
Amboyna,  Massacre  of,  1628,  James  Clephan,  MC,  May. 
Ambulance  Classes,  YE,  May. 
American  Ambition,  F.  B.  Scannell,  M,  May. 
Amon,  Tomb  of  the  Head  Priests  of,  CieorgEbers.  GGM,  May. 
Ancient  Colonization  and  Modern  Earth  Hunger,   A.   C.    Mac- 

mahon,  AQ,  Apr. 
AngloAmerican  ''  Unco'  Guid,"  Max  O'Rell,  A,  May. 
Anglo-Saxon  Freedom,  C.  H.  Cooper,  D,  May. 
Antarctic  Circle,  ER,  Apr. 

Apple  Farming  in  Nova  Scotia,  W.  H.  L.  Coggswell,  NH,  May. 
Archaeology : 

Brighton  Museum,  R.  LeSchonix,  Ant,  May. 

Archaeological  Antagonisms,  Jaines  McCarroll,  AM,  May. 
Architecture,  The  American  Conception  of,   Barr  Ferree,   NE, 
May. 


Argentine  Republic: 
The  Commercial  Argentine,  Bank,  May. 

Argentine  People,  and  their  Religious  and  Educational  Insti- 
tutions, Bishop  J.  M.  Walden,  Harp,  May. 

Aristotle: 

Tomb  of,  Discovered(?),  Dr.  C.  Waldenstein,  NC,  ^lay. 

On  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  ER,  May. 
Arithmetic,  Modern  Teaching  of,  AM,  May. 
Arithmetic,  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of,  J.  H.  Kleinheksel, 

EdUS,  May. 
Armenia:  The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd,  Miss  Bishop,  CR,  May. 

Armies: 

The  British  Army  in  India,  Col.   M.  J.  King-Harman,  USM, 
May. 

Tactical  Guides  for  the  Cavalry  Division,  Capt.  G.  F.  Lever- 
sou,  USIM.  May. 

The  Recruiting  Question,  Col.  W.  W.  Knollys,  USi\I,  May, 

The  Eccentricities  of  Tommy  Atkins,  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  GW. 
May 

Warfare  of  the  Future,  A.  Forbes,  NC,  May. 

Britisl)  Outposts  on  Actual  Battlefields,   Col.    Cooper  King, 

USM,  May. 

The  Last  Victim  of  the  Gauntlet.  H.  (xraham,  US,  May. 

Recent  Army  Legislation,  Edward  P'ield,  US,  May. 
Art  as  a  Profession  for  Gii'ls,  IMP.  May. 
Art,  Home,  Emma  Moffett  Tyng,  HM".  May. 
Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketches,  Exhibitions  of,  W.  L.  Fraser,  CM, 

May. 
Astell,  Mary.  JEd,  May. 

Astor.  John  Jacob,  Julian  Ralph,  Chaut,  May. 
Astrology :  What  Religion  Does  It  Teach  ?  AstrolM,  May. 
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Astronomy ; 
The  Transit  of  Mercury,  May  9th,  1891, W.  F.  Rigge,  ACQ,  Apr. 
Comet  Lore,  F.  H.  Baker.  (iM,  May. 

Australasian  Defense,  Gen.  Sir  J.  B.  Edwards,  JRCI.  Apr. 

Australia,  The  Conmionwealth  of,  Sir  Roderick  W.  Cameron,  F, 
May. 

Autographs,  ]\Iiss  J.  A.  Taylor,  Long,  May. 

Automatic  Writing,  T.  Barkworth,  PsyR,  Apr. 

Aztec  Gold  Mine,  I^ew  Mexico  and  Its  Discoverer,  H.  D.  Teetor, 
MWH,  May. 

Bacharach,  Jair  Chaim,  D.  Kaufmann,  JewQ,  Apr, 

Bannockburn  to  Poictiers,  Black,  Jlay. 

Barbauld,  Mrs.,  Unpublished  Letters  of.  MP,  May. 

Bayard,  Ex-Secretaiy  T.  F.,  on  State  Rights  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, F,  May. 

Behring  Sea,  see  under  Fisheries  Disputes. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  G.  E.  Ellis,  AM,  Rlay. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  Count  Roman  I.  Zuboff,  AM,  May. 

Berry,  Rev.  C.  A.,  GT,  May. 

Bertillon  System  of  Identification,  Alphonse  Bertillon,  F,  May. 

Besant.  Walter,  GT,  May. 

Billiards,  Tin,  May. 

Birds,   Notes  of    Some  New   England,  Simeon  Pease  Cheney, 
NEM,  May. 

Blathwayt,  Raj^mond,  GT,  May. 

Blind,  The,  Types  for.  L.  W^  Carter,  Mac.  May. 

Boswell  Centenary,  Dr.  Birckbeck  Hill,  Mac,  May. 

Britain,  Early  Inhabitants  of,  R.  S.  Langdon,  WR,  May. 

Brittany :  The  Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  W^ood,  Arg,  May.. 

Broadway.  New  York,  R.  H.  Davis,  Scrib,  May. 

Browning's  Tribute  to  Shakespeare,  Charlotte  Porter,  PL,  May. 

Brussels  Agreement,  The  United  States  and  the,  MissH,  May. 

Bulgarian  Opera  Bouffe,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  CM,  May. 

Burgess,  Prof.  J.  AV.  and  His  ""Political  Science,"  WR,  May. 

Business  Prospects,  Our,  Henry  Clews,  NAR,  May, 

California: 

Pioneer  Mining,  E.  G.  Waite,  CM,  May. 

Dairying  in  California,  II. ,  Fred  Warren  Parks,  OM,  May. 

An  Exploring  Expedition  in  1850,  OM,  May. 
Cameroons  River,  Up  the,  David  Ker,  GGM,  May. 
Canada : 

History  of,  WR,  May. 

The  Political  Position.     Sir  Charles  Tupper,  CR,  May. 

Canada  and  the  United  States :  Their  Past  and  Present  Rela- 
tions, QR,  Apr. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  Marquis  of  Lome,  NAR,  May. 
Canoe-building  for  Amateurs,  H.  J   van  Alstine,  O,  May. 
Cai'tagena,  the  Oldest  City  of  the  Western  Mainland,  GGM,  May, 
Catholic  Church : 

Intellectual  Life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  A.  F.  Marshall,  ACQ, 

Apr. 

The  Popes  and  the  Temporal  Power  J  790-1823,  Dr.  J.  A.  Mooney, 
ACQ,  Apr. 

American  Catholicity,  Mgr.  T.  S.  Preston,  ACQ,  Apr. 

The  Baffling  of  the  Jesuits,  ER,  Apr. 

The  Scholastic  Movement  and  the  Catholic  Philosophy,  W, 
W^ard,  DR,  Apr. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  England,  DR,  Apr. 
Cattle  Trade,  the  Transatlantic,  M.  Frewen,  FR,  May. 
Cattle  Interest  in  Colorado,  George  F.  Marshall,  MWH,  May. 
Census,  see  under  Population. 
Chamounix  in  May,  C,  May. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  Joseph,  on  Wealth,  NAR,  May. 
Charities  and  Corrections,  The  National  Conference  of,  CM,  May. 
Charles  I.,  Execution  of.  New  Light  on,  W.  G.  Thorpe,  Ant, 

May. 
Chemistry  To-day  and  Its  Problems,  Prof.  Wm.  Crookes,  F,  May. 
Chemistry  of  W' hat  We  Eat,  IV. ,  Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott,  Men,  May, 
Cherwell  River,  Wm.  Wing,  EI,  May. 
Children: 

Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  GOP,  May. 

Children,  the  Education  of,  PS,  May. 
Chili  Insurrection,  Miss  E.  M.  Gierke,  DR,  Apr. 
China : 

A  Yoj^age  on  the  Grand  Canal,  R.  H.  Dana,  AM,  May. 

Chinese  Culture  as  Compared  with  European  Standards,  Gen, 
Tcheng-ki-Tong,  AQ.  Apr. 

Chinese  Ideas  of  Inspiration,  Prest.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  AR,  May, 
Christ,  Was  He  a  Buddhist  ?    Merwin-Marie  Snell,  NE,  May, 

Christianity : 

Greek  Influence  on  Christianity.  Prof.  Sanday,  CR,  May, 

Christianity  and  Tolerance,  W.  M.  Sloane,  PRR,  Apr. 

Christianity,    Ethical,  and  Biblical  Criticism,  Prof.  Harris, 
AR,  May. 

Christianity,  Sociological,  a  Necessity,  MR,  May, 

Christian  W^ork  in  America,  SunH.  May. 
Church,  Dean,  and  the  Tractarian  Movement,  M,  May, 

Writings  of,  LQ,  Apr. 
Church  Patronage.  Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  EI,  May. 
Church  of  England :  The  Anglican  Claim  to  Historical  Christi- 
anity, Rev.  L.  Rivington,  DR,  Apr. 
Churches: 

A  World-wide  Democratic  Church,  A.  Taylor  Innes,  CR,  May. 

Church  of  Christ.  J.  W^.  B.  Innes,  Luc,  Apr. 
Churches  of  Scotland: 

The  Solution  of  the  Church  Question,  by  Rev.  D.  Macmillan, 
Scots,  May. 


Federal    Union  between  the  Reformed   Churches:    A   Sym- 
posium. PRR,  Apr. 
Civil  War  in  America,  ER,  Apr. 
Clairvoyance,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  PsyR,  Apr. 
Cleopatras  of  the  Stage,  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate,  Cos,  May. 
Clews,  Henry,  on  Our  Business  Prospects,  NAR,  May. 
Clive,  Lord,  D.  Plumptre  on,  InM,  May. 

Coal  Endurance  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships,  H.  Williams,  US,  May. 
Colonial  Names,  D.  R.  Rannemeyer,  CapeI3I,  Apr. 
Colonies.  Preservation  of  the,  and  the  Price  of  Bread,   Lord 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  NatR,  May. 
Colorado : 

The  Cattle  Interest,  Geo.  F.  Marshall,  MWH,  May. 

The  Silver  Camp  of,  Theodore  F.  VanWagenen,  Cos,  May. 
Comet  Law,  F.  H.  Baker,  GM,  May. 

Commerce, Southwestern,  and  Gulf  Harbors,  W.  P.  Frye,  F,  May. 
Confederate  Diplomatists,  and  their  Shirt  of  Nessus,  J.  Bige- 

low,  CM,  May. 
Consciousness,  Nature  of,  A.  F.  Shand,  Mind,  Apr. 
Constantinople  and  the  Waning  Turks,Albert  Shaw, Chaut, May. 
Constitution  of  Government  in  1787,  Gen.  Varnum,  MAH,  May. 
Constitutional  Law.  Prof.  Burgess'  Political  Science  and.  Prof. 

Edward  V.  Ragnolds,  NE,  May. 
Cookery  Teaching  in  Board  Schools,  CFM,  May. 
Cook,  Rev.  Joseph,  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  OD,  Apr. 
Copyright,  Anglo-American,  QR,  May. 
Copyright,  C.  J.  Longman  on,  EconR,  Apr. 
Copyright,  International,  Accomplished.  CM,  May. 
Criticism,   Science  of,   Henry  James,   Andrew    Lang,   and   E. 

Gosse,  NewR.  May. 
Cruger,  Mrs.,  A  Successful  Woman,  M.  E,  W  Sherwood,  Lipp, 

May. 
Cyprus,  ER,  Apr. 

Culture,  The  Tj-ansmission  of,  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  F,  May. 
Dairying  in  California,  11. ,  Fred  Warren  Parks,  OM,  May. 
Dakota  Metropolis,  The,  Sioux  Falls.  NEM,  May. 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  AR,  May, 
Democracy  and  Diamonds,  Grant  Allen,  CR,  May. 
Denmark  •  Loss  of  the  Succession,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Defoe's  Political  Career,  H.  Harrison,  WR,  May, 
Disease,  Fortifying  Against,  Sheridan  Delepine,  PS,  May. 
Divorce  Reform  League,  Work  and  Prospects  of  National,  Rev. 

Dr.  Dike,  OD,  Apr. 
Divorce,  Sociologically  Considered,  E.  Janes,  NE,  May. 
Dorchester,  Early,  Mrs.  Bernard  W^hitman,   NEM,  May. 
Dream-Poetry,  Bessie  A.  Ficklen,  Scrib,  May. 
Duffy,  Sir  G.  Gavan,  on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  CR,  May. 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  on  Ideals,  EdR,  May. 
Dust,  Dr.  J,  G.  M'Pherson,  Long,  May. 
Dykes,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Rev.  Geo.  Huntington,  NH,  May, 
East,  the  Antiquity  of.  Max  Miiller,  NC,  May. 
Economic  Principles  and  University  Reform,  Prof.  J.  S.  Nichol- 
son, ScotR,  Apr. 
Education,  see  also  under  Universities: 

Schoolmasters  in  Council,  by  P.  A.  W,  Henderson,  Mac,  May. 

University  Extension  in  England,  QR,  Apr. 

Aims  of  University  Extension,  S.  T.  Skidmore,  Lipp,  May. 

Elementary  Education,  A  Municipal  Charge,  by  Lord  Sanford, 
FR,  May. 

A  Modern  High  School  Girl,  Emily  C.  Cook,  NatR,  May. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought   in   Prussia,    Friedrich 
Kirchner,  EdR,  May. 

The  Education  of  Children,  PS,  May. 

The  Function  of  Supervision,  John  Kennedy,  EdR,  May. 

The  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics,  III., Charles  De  Garmo» 
EdR,  May. 

The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe,  Ruth  Morse, 
Chaut,  May. 

The  Limitations  of  State  Universities,  Horace  Davis,  EdR, 
May. 

Moral  Education,  III.,  Larkin  Dunton.  EdUS,  May. 

My  Pedagogic  Autobiography,   Robert  Herbert  Quick,  EdR, 
May. 

Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English,   IV. ,  Prof .  W^m.  Minto, 
Chaut,  May. 

Political  Economy  in  the  Secondary  School,  Chas.  J.  Bullock, 
Ed  US.  May. 

Politics  and  Education  in  South  Carolina,  Geo.  W.  Majiield, 
Ed  R,  May. 

Religion    in  the  Common  Schools,   Howard  Crosby,  Ed  R,. 
May. 

School  Inspection,  Geo.  H.  Martin,  Ed  US,  May. 

Schools  East  and  West,  George  N.  Carman,  Ed  R,  May. 

School  Inspection,  George  H.  Martin,  Ed  US,  Maj'. 

The  Teaching  in  History  in  Elementary  Schools,  Lucy  M.  Sal- 
mon, Ed  R,  May. 

The  Text-Book  Question,  E.  J.  Tow^nsend,  Ed  US,  May. 
d'Eguilles,  Marquis,  French  Envoj^  inl745,  J.  G.    Alger,  ScotR, 

Apr. 
Egyptology,  see  also  under  Tell  Amarna. 

The  Race-Types  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments,  SunH,  May. 
Electrical  Engineering  as  a  Profession,  CFM,  May. 
Elgin  Marbles,  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  FR,  May. 
Elliott,  Sir  Walter,  R.  Sewell.  AQ,  Apr. 
Energy,  Heat  A  Form  of,  John  Le  Conte,  OM,  May. 
England  through  Chinese  Spectacles,  TB,  May. 
England  as  a  Training  Ground  for  Young  India,  InM,  May. 
English  Commonwealth,  Political  Ideal  of,  J.  G.  Dow,  EH,  Apr^ 
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English  People,  Intellectual  Development  of   the,  Edward  A. 

Freeman,  Chaut,  May. 
Epworth  League,  The,  J.  E.  Price,  Chaut,  May. 
Evolution  and  Realistic  Philosophy,  Xhos.  S.  Potwin,  NE,  May. 
European  Attempt,  First,  to  Colonize  the  New  World.      Rev. 

Geo.  Patterson,  MAH,  May. 
Excise  Question,  Common  Sense  on  the,  W.  S.  Andrews  and  Rev. 

Howard  Crosby,  NAR,  May. 
Exercise  and  Training,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie,  NewR,  May. 
Factory  Act,  see  under  Women. 
Faeroe  Ids. ,  Caroline  Birley,  6W,  May. 
Fairy  Lore:    ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Ethel  G.   Skeat, 

PL.  Apr. 
Faith,  The  Survival  of,  Henry  D.  Chapin,  A,  May. 
Family  Histories,  Strange,  H.  Frith,  CFM,  May. 
Farmers'  Alliance  Considered,  OM,  May. 
Fasting,  Virtue  of,  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  SunM,  May. 
Finance : 

Chat  About  the  Bank  of  England,  Henry  May  on,  Bank,  May. 

Retrospect,  1889-90,  Bank,  May. 

What  Is  Money  ?  Lyman  J.  Gage,  AM,  May. 

The  American  Cheap  Money  Experiment,  CM,  May. 

Free  Silver  Coinage — Why  Not?  Edward  Atkinson,  F,  May. 
Finance  and  Economy,  The  AVharton  School  of,  John  L.  Stew- 
art, Ed  US,  May. 
Fish,  Maj.  Gen.  Clinton  B.,  A.  B.  Leonard,  MR,  May. 
Fisheries  Disputes : 

Behring  Sea,  Russia  and,  C.  D.  Collet,  AQ,  Apr. 
Flower  Girls :  A  Lady  Amateur  Flower  Girl,  Mary  Spencer  War- 
ren, Lamp,  May. 
Foundling  Hospital    CCaptain    Coram's   Family),   Rev.   A.   R. 

Buckland,  SunM,  May. 
France : 

France  and  Germany,  or  1806  versws  1870-1.  Col.  C.  B.  Malleson, 

USM,  May. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought,  SunH,  May. 

Private    Life    in     the    Fourteenth    Century,     Mdme.    James 
Darmesteter,  FR,  May. 

The  Sunny  South,  C.  J.  Wills,  Ata,  May. 

The  French  Institute,  W.  C.  Cahall,  PS,  May. 

French  Revolution,  Some  Men  and  Women  of,  LQ,  Apr 
Free  Will,  S.  H.  Hodgson,  Mind,  Apr. 

Gaelic  in  Scotland,  Spread  of.  Prof.  John  Rhy^,  ScotR,  Apr„ 
Game  Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef,  C.  F.  Holder,  CM,  May. 
Games:  Christian  Manliness  in  Games,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 

Lyttelton,  SunM,  May. 
Garden  on  an  Onion,  My,  Katharine  B.  Claypole,  PS,  May. 
Genius,  the  Modern  Extinction  of,  Julien  Gordon,  NAR,  May. 
German  Humorists,  C.  H.  Herford,  Mac,  May. 
Germany,  The  Unity  of,  by  Dr.  F   H.  Geflfcken,  EH.  Apr. 
Geshoy,  J.  E. ,  Bulgarian  Patriot,  Sufferings  of.  WR,  May 
Geulincx, Arnold  and  His  Works,  Prof.  J.  P.  N.  Laud,  Mind, Apr 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  on  John  Murray  and  His  Friends,  Mur.  May. 
Goethe's  Key  to  Faust,  II.,  by  AV.  P.  Andrews,  AM.  May. 
Gordon,  Julien,  on  the  Modei'n  Extinction  of  Genius,  NAR, May. 
Gore.  Rev.   C.,  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration,  R.  Watts, 

PRR,  Apr. 
Gospels,  Recent  Works  on,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry,  Puritan  Naturalist,  LQ,  Apr,  SunH   May. 
Grasse,  M.  T.  Amherst,  on,  EI,  May. 

Its  Perfumes  and  Pictures,  C,  May. 
Greek  Influence  on  Christianity,  Prof.  Sanday,  CR,  May 
Greek  Literature,  Perry's  History  of,  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  D,  May 
Greeley,  Horace,  Familiar  Letters  by,  Lipp,  May. 
Greenwood  Tree,  C,  May. 

Gross'  ''Gill  Merchant,"  F.  W.  Cunningham,  EconR,  Apr. 
"Hamlet  "  as  a  Solar  Myth,  Dr.  Sinclair  Korner,  QL,  May. 
Ham  House,  Lady  Sudeley,  EI,  May. 
Hannibal  and  His  Art  of  War,  Chas.  W.  French,  D,  May. 
Hayti,  Futui'e  of.  Gen.  Legitime,  AQ,  Apr. 
Heat  a  Form  of  Energy,  John  Le  Conte,  OM,  May. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to.  Bishop  Westcott  on,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Hindu  Family,  AQ,  Apr. 

Hoffmeyer,  Niels  H.  C,  Sketch  of  (with  portrait),  PS,  May. 
Hollanders  in  America,  The,  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  Chaut,  May. 
Hornby,  Adm,  CSJ,  May. 
Horses : 

The  Ethics  of  Horse-keeping,  H.  C.  Merwin,  AM,  May. 

Training  of  Polo  Ponies,  J.  M.  Brown,  Black,  May. 
Houghton,  Lord,  LQ,  Apr. 
Hughes,  Rev.  H.  P.,  W.  J.  Dawson,  YM,  May. 
Hutchinson  Family  as  Reformers,  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard,  OD,Apr. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  the  War-path,  Duke  of  Argyll  (concluded), 

PS,  May. 
Hypnotism,  Dr.  J.  R.  Gasquet  on,  DR,  Apr. 
Ibsen,  O.  Crawford  on,  FR,  May, 
Ibsen's  Social  Dramas,  QR,  Apr. 
Ice-making  and   Machine  Refrigeration,     Frederik  A.  Fernald, 

PS,  May. 
Ideals,  The  Bishop  of  Durham  on,  EdR,  May. 
Identification,  The  Bertillon  System  or,  Alphonse  Bertillon,  F, 

May. 
Immigration,  Unrestricted,  and  Lynch  Law,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

NAR,  May. 
India: 

Presbyterian  Union  in  India:  a  Symposium,  PRR,  Apr. 

The  Tea  Industry,  Colonel  Cadell,  GM,  May. 

Railways  in  Kashmir,  AQ,  Apr. 


The  Legal  Inferiority  of  English  to  Mohammedan  Women,  AQ, 
Apr. 

In  India,  by  Surgeon -General  Francis,  InM,  May. 

Jail  Experiences,  by  C.  T.  Buckland,  NatR,  May. 

Picture  Preaching  in  India,  S.  B.  Fairbank,  MissH,  May. 
Inspiration  and  Biblican  Criticism,   Professor  Davison,   ExT, 

May. 
Intermediate  State,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Ireland : 

Home  Rule,  Sir  G.  Gavan  Duffy  on,  CR,  May. 
Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  America,  Sir  J.  Kitson,  CR,  May. 
Isaiah,  Critical  Problem  of,  LQ,  Apr. 
Ise,  Temples  of,  Transfer  oif,  E.  H.  House,  Scrib,  May. 
Italian  Secret  Societies,  L.  Wolffsohn,  CR.  May. 
Italy  and  the  United  States,  see  under  United  States. 
Jamaica,  Sink-Holes  and  Cavei'ns  of,  Allan  Eric,  GGM,  May. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  E.  P.  Powell,  A,  May. 
Jews : 

The  Jews  of  France,  JewQ,  Apr. 

Jewish  Ethical  Wills,  JewQ,  Apr. 

Jewish  Christian  Conference  at  Chicago,  G.  F.  Magoun,  OD, 
Apr. 

History  of  Jewish  Literature,  cont'd,  by  Dr.  Gustave  Karpeles, 
Men,  May. 

What  is  Judaism?    Prof.  Abram  Isaacs,  Ph.D.,  A,  May. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  Over  Johnson's  Grave,  Causerie  by  W.Besant, 

Harp,  May. 
Journalism  and  Literature,  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  NH,  May. 
Judicial  System,  ER,  Apr. 
Junker's  Last  Explorations,  GGM,  May. 
Kaiser-Hind  and  Hindostani,  NC,  May. 
Kennedy,  Dr.  S. ,  PhreuM,  May. 
Kennels  and  Kennel  Clubs,  H.'  M.  Bangs,  Cos,  May. 
Kingdon,  Bishop,  on  the  Incarnation.  ChQ,  Apr. 
Klostermann  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  L   B.  Paton,  PRR,  Apr. 
Dr.  Koch  and  His  Lymph,  Julius  Weiss,  Cos,  May. 
Labor  Questions  : 

Labor  vs.  Capital  in  Britain,  Black,  May. 

The  Eight  Hours  day  in  America,  .J.  Rae    Econj,  May. 

The  Coming  Factory  Act,  Miss  C.  Black,  CR,  May. 

Lambeth  Judgment,  QR,  Apr. 
Laboring  Classes  in  Liverpool,  Housing  the,  Frank  L.  King,  A. 

i^Iay 
Larrabee,  Capt.  Adam  A.,  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  MAH,  May. 
Latent  Force,  J.  W  Keely.  Lipp  May. 
Laud,  Archbishop  Canon  Bright  on,  NH,  May, 
Law,  Judge  of  Indiana,  Frank  A   Meyers,  MAH,  May. 

Law  and  the  Lawyers: 

The  Judicial  System,  ER,  Apr. 

The  State  of  the  Law  Courts,  Str„  Apr, 

Recent  Progress  of  Codification,  J.  D  Wilson,  JurR,  Apr. 

Possession  in  English  Law,  C.  Street,  JurR.  xVpr. 

Une  Baiaille  de  Livres;  Episode  in  the  Literary  History  of 
International  Law.  E   Nvse,  JurR,  Apr 
Lawson.  Sir  Wilfrid,   '•  On  the  Stump  for  the  Pump  "  Str,  Apr. 
Lecky,  iVIr. ,  on  Irish  Home  Rule.  B.  J,  Clinch,  ACQ.  Apr, 
Leman,  Lake  Hon  F  C  Sessions,  MAH,  JMay. 
Leo  XIU.,  Pope,  Letters  of  DR,  Apr. ,  and  Catholic  Philosophy 

in  England.  DR,  Apr 
Levant :  Administration  of  Justice,  D.  D6m6triad6s.  JurR,  Apr. 
Liberty,  Pleas  for   QR   Apr  ;  LQ.  Apr. 
Life  in  Darkest  London,  James  Greenwood,  LudM,  May. 
Life :  A  Symposium,  MR.  May. 

Lightfoot,  Bishop,  and  His  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  ChQ   Apr. 
Lincoln.  Abraham.  Gen,  James  M   Ashley,  MWH,  May, 
Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel.      Hon   L.    E.    Chittenden, 

MAH,  May. 

Literature : 

Lost  Treasures,  Wni.  Sheppard.  liipp,  May. 

Literary  England  under  the  Guelf  s,  James  A.  Harrison,  Chaut, 
May. 

Our  Servility  in  Literature,  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  F,  May. 

History  of  Jewish  Literature,  Continued,  Dr.  Gustave  Karpe- 
les, Men,  May. 
Living  To  Eat  and  Eating  To  Live.  Dr  Yorke  Davies,  GM,  May. 
Lobby  Evils  and  Remedies,  CM,  May. 
Loudon:  a  Model  City,  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  NewR,  May. 

Roman  London,  E.  Lawrence,  Harp,  May. 
Lou^h,  John  Graham,  Sculptor,  MC,  May. 
Louisbourg.  Capture  of,  III. ,  Francis  Parkman,  AM,  May. 
Lovejoy— Hero  and  Martyr,  NEM,  May. 
Lover's  Complaint,   A,  Meaning  of   "Talents"  in.  Dr.  Horace 

Howard  Furness,  PL,  May. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  J.  C  Story  on,  MNC,  May 
Loyalists,  The,  James  Hannay,  NEM,  May. 
Luck,  Merit,  and  Success,  G.  R.  Gallagher  on,  NatR,  May. 
Liiders,  Charles  Henry,  Three  Poems  by,  Lipp,  May. 
Ludgate  and  its  Memories,  C.  R.  B.  Barrett  on,  LudM,  May. 
Lux  Mundi   ScotR,  Apr. 

Mr.  Gore  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration,  by  R.  Watts, 
PRR,  Apr. 
Lynching  at  New  Orleans,  see  under  United  States. 
Lynch  Law  and  Unrestricted  Immigration,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

NAR,  May. 
MacCarthy,  Denis  Florence,  and  his  "Waiting  for  the  May," 

IrM,  May. 
Magee,  Archbishop,  SunH,  May. 
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Malungeons,  The  Family  Tree  of  the,  AVill  Allen  Dromgoole,  A, 

May. 
Mandeville's  Travels,  QR,  Apr, 
Manipur  Disaster: 

Sir  R.  Temple  on,  NewR,  May. 

The  Hillsmen  Around  Manipur,  C.  N.  Barham,  NatR,  May, 
Maori  Traditions,  Q,  May. 
Maple,  J.  Blundell,  Tin,  May. 
Marian  Persecution,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Market  Gardening  for  Ladies,  Miss  G.  Harriman,  Str,  Apr. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

The  Judicial  Shock  to  Marriage,    by  Mrs.    E.  Lynn  Linton, 

NO,  May. 

The  Law  Relating  to  the  Married,  J.  E.  Joel.  NatR,  May. 
Marshall,   Tom,    Oinomaniac   Orator,    Junius   Henri   Browne, 

AM,  May. 
Maurice.   Frederick    Denison,    as   Christian   Socialist,    Judge 

Hughes,  EconR,  Apr. 
Mazeppa  Legend,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  Spalding,  NatR,  May. 
Mazziui: 

Personal  Recollections  of,  by  Miss  M.  Blind,  FR,  May. 
Medical  Practice :  Its  Rewards  and  Responsibilities,  LQ,  Apr. 
Medicine,  Evolution  of  Patent,  Lee  J.  Vance,  PS,  May. 
Men  and  Women  of  Our  Times,  PhrenM,  May. 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Revolution.  LQ,  Apr. 
Mendelssohn,  R.  F,  Sharp  on,  S,  May. 
Methodism,  Bristol  in  Relation  to  American,  W.  H.  Meredith, 

MR,  May. 
Messiah,  The  Mexican  (Quetzatcoatl),  Dominick  Daly,  PS,  May. 
Microbes,  Mrs,  Priestley,  NC,  May. 
Miles,  William  Augustus,  Correspondence  of,  ER,  Apr. 
Millais,  Sir  J.  E.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr. 
Miracles  and  Medicine,  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D. ,  PS,  May. 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand*   Caliban  and  Ariel    Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe, 

PL,  May. 
Missions : 

The  Student  Voluntee'*  Movement,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  and  Miss 
A.  B.  Child,  OD,  Apr. 

Higher  Missionary  Education  in  India.  Dr.  Gloag,  Scots,  May. 

Shall  the  Missionary  Concert  Be  Revived?  MissH,  May. 

How  Retrenchment  Works  Among  the  Missions,  MissH,  May. 
Moral  Training,  An  Experiment  in.  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee,  PS,  May. 
Morris,  Lewis,  Poetry  of,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Murray,  John,  and  His  Friends,  Black,  May. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  on,  Mur,  May. 
Music  Among  the  Wild  Cattle,  CJ,  May. 
Musical  Centre,  New  York  as  a,  W.  J.  Henderson,  Cos,  May. 
Name,  "WTiafs  in  a;   Transliteration  from  the  Russian,  J.  S. 

Smith,  NE,  May. 
Nationalization  of  Land,  see  under  Land. 
Nationality,  Sentiment  of,  T   R.  Edwards,  WR,  May. 
Naval  Exlaibition,  Adm.  Sir  Geo  Elliot,  USM,  May. 
Navies: 

Fallacies   Respecting  Coaling  Stations,    Rear-Adm.    P.    H. 
Colomb,  USM.  May. 

The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Navy,  Rear-Adm.  Scott,  Mur,  May. 

Forts  and  Fleets,  QR,  Apr. 

Australasian    Defense,    Major=Gen.    Sir  J.   Bevan    Edwards, 
JRCI,  Apr. 

The  Measure  of  the  Strength  of  Steel  Armor,  E.  M.  Weaver, 
US,  May. 

Du  Guay-Trouin,  of  St.  Malo,  Alfred  Lee  Royce,  US,  May. 

Coal  Endurance  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships,  Harry  Williams,  US, 
May. 
Non-Paganism,  QR,  Apr. 
Newfoundland,  Richard  Wheatley,  MR,  May. 
Newman,  Cardinal: 

As  a  Preacher,  Rev.  J.  V.  Tracey,  ACQ,  Apr. 

Newman  in  the  English  Church,  ER,  Apr 

Newman  and  Wesley,  Rev.  J.  Telford,  SunM,  May. 
Newspapers,  Some  Old,  O.  S.  Adams,  NEM,  May. 
New  World,  The  First  Eiu-opean  Attempt  To  Colonize,  Rev.  Geo. 

Patterson,  MAH,  May. 
New  York,  Broadway,  R.  H.  Davis,  Scrib,  May. 
New  Testament,  The  Theology  of  the,  MR,  May. 
Old  Testament :  The  Vulgate  Old  Testament  in  Textual  Criti- 
cism, H.  P.  Smith,  PRR,  Apr. 
Opium  Trade,  The  Indo-Chinese,  Archdeacon  Moule,  ChMisI, 

May. 
Orchids,  Str,  Apr. 

Orthodoxy  in  England.  Changes  of.  Dr.  Alfred  Momerie,  F,  May. 
Pains  and  Penalties,  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  on,  GM,  May. 
PflilGStin©  * 

Land  Tenure,  Rev.  G.  E.  Post,  PEF.  Apr. 

Comparison  of  Temperatures  in  Palestine  and  in  England, 
1880-1889,  PEF,  Apr. 
Papyri  Recently  Discovered.  QR,  Apr. 
Paris  Municipal  Refuge  for  Working  Women,  WR,  May. 
Paris,  The  Comte  de,  James  Grant  Wilson,  Cos,  May. 
Parker,  Prof.  W.  Kitchen,  LQ,  Apr. 

Parliamentary:    Is  There   an    Alternative  for  Shorter  Parlia- 
ments? by  J.  D.  Holms,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Parsons,  Town  and  Coimtry,  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  NC,  May. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 

Parish  Councils,  J.  Stansfeld,  Help,  Ma5^ 

The  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme,  Help.  May. 
Peaiy's  Expedition  to  North  Greenland,  GGM,  May. 
Peasant  Properties,  H.  W.  Wolff,  CR,  May. 


Pelasgi  and  Their  Modern  Descendants, Sir  P.  Colquhoun  and  H. 

E.  Wassa  Pasha,  AQ,  Apr. 
Perpetua,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Pheips,  Hon.  EdwaFd  J. ,  on  Wealth,  NAR,  May. 
Philadelphia,  The  New,  Henry  C.  Walsh,  Cos,  May. 
Philippians,  The  Epi.stle  of  Paul  the  Ajjostle  to,  J.  B.  Young,MR, 

May. 
Philosophy,  Realistic,  Evolution  and  the,  Thos.  S.  Potwin,  NE, 

May. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence,  Prof.  Thorpe,  GW,  May. 
Photography : 

The  Experiences  of  a  Photographer,  by  A.  Bogardus,  Lipp, 
May. 

The  Camera  and  Its  Devotees,  Francis  Stevens,  HM,  May. 

Photography  in  Germany,  WPhotoM,  April  4. 

To  Photograph  One's  self,  P.  Peticlere,  WPhotoM,  April  4. 

Monthly  Photographic  Competition,  PhotoR,  Apr. 

The  Camera's  Service  to  Art,  PhotoQ,  Apr. 

Relation  Between  Absorption  and  Sensitiveness  of  Sensitized 
Plates,  J.  J  Ackworth,  PhotoQ,  April. 

The  Teachings  of  a  Chemical  Actinometer,C.  A.  Kohn,  PhotoQ, 
Apr. 
Picture  Preaching  in  India,  S.  B.  Fairbank,  D.D.,  MissH,  May. 
Playwrights'  MSS. ,  Str,  Apr. 
Pletsch,  Oscar,  R.  Walker  on,  GW,  May. 
Poland : 

Centenary  of  the  Constitution,  A  Gielgud,  WR,  May. 

The  Second  Partition,  1793,  R.  N.  Baiu,  EH,  Apr. 
Pope  Leo  XIII. ,  see  under  Leo  XIII. 
Popes  and  the  Temporal   Power,   1790-182.3,  Dr.  J.  A.  Mooney, 

ACQ,  Apr. 
Population  Question : 

Rev.  and  Hon.  A.  Lyttleton,  EconR,  Apr. 

Census-taking,  Bank,  May. 

The  United  States  Census,  Francis  A.  Walker,  F,  May. 
Potter,  Bishop  H.  C. ,  on  Wealth,  NAR,  May 
Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  Prof.  Burgess,  Prof. 

E.  B.  Ragnolds,  NE,  May. 
Political  Economy  in  the  Secondary  School,  Charles  J.  Bullock, 

EdUS,  May. 
Politics  and  Education  in  South  Carolina,  George  W.  Mayfield, 

EdR,  May. 
Politician,'  The,  and  the  Pharisee,  Hon.  J.  S.  Clarkson,  NAR, 

May. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Dr.  T.  W.  Belcher,  NH,  May. 
Primrose  League,  WR,  May. 
' '  Professing  Themselves  To  Be  Wise,  They  Become  Fools, '  *  by 

St.  George  Mivart,  ACQ,  Apr. 
Proverbs  and  Sayings  Among  the  Spanish  Jews,  PEF,  Apr. 
Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Recent  Studies  in,  Joseph  Jastrow, 

D,  May. 
Quetzatcoatl,  The  Mexican  Messiah,  Dominick  Daly,  PS,  May. 
Realism  and  Art,  concluded.  Rev.  Emil  G  Hirsch,  Men,  Ma3^ 
Reciprocity — Why  Southward  Only?  Roger  Q.  Mills,  F,  May. 
Refrigators,  Machine,  and  Ice-Making,   Frederick  A.  Fernald, 

PS,  May. 
Religion  and  Theology: 

Napoleon's  Views  of  Religion,  H.  A.  Taine,  NAR,  May. 

The  Inductive  Method  and  Religious  Truth,  E.  B.  Howell,  NE, 
May. 

A  Missionary  Crisis  at  Home,  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach,  AR,  May. 

New  Testament  Inspiration,  Prof.  J.  W.  McGarvey,   D.D.,  A, 
May. 

The  True  Use  of  the  World :  Three  Types  of  the  Christian  Life, 
Prof.  Smyth,  AR,  May. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools,  Mary  H.  Leonard,  AR,  May. 

Religion  in  the  Common  Schools,  Howard  Crosby,  Ed  R,  May. 

The  Greater  Miracle,  Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore,  AR,  May. 
Resuscitation  by  Oxygen.    Lieut  -Colonel  H.  Elsdale,  NC,  May. 
Richard  III. ,  C.  R,  Markham,  EH,  Apr. 
Riders,  American,  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  Harp,  May. 
Riot,  Law  of,  J.  B.  L.  Birnie,  JurR,  Apr. 
Ritualism :  Lambeth  Judgment,  QR,  Apr. 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow  and  Scientific  Socialism,  Prof.  E.  de  Lave- 

leye,  EconR,  Apr. 
Roman  London,  E.  Lawrence,  Harp,  May. 
Rom    and  Its  Religion,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  S,  May. 
Roscoe,  Sir  Henry,  EdE,  May. 

Rowing  Clubs  of  Canada,  Capt.  T.  Blackwell.  O,  May. 
Rubbish  as  Recreation,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Mayo,  S,  May. 
Russia : 

At  the  Court  of  the  Czar,  by  G.  M.  Dallas,  CM,  May. 

The  Censure,  "E   B.  Lanin  "  on,  FR,  May. 

The  Abolition  of  Serfdom,  Canon  Brownlow,  M,  May. 
Russia  of  To-day,  Prof.  Emil  Blum,  A,  May. 
Russo-Chinese  Intercourse,  F.  Wells  Williams,  NE,  May. 
Review  of  Reviews  Reviewed,  Annie  Bright,  AC,  March  1. 
Salamanca,  Our  Boarding  House  in,  Herbert  Pierson,  Cos,  May. 
Sails,  Ulysses  de,  Signora  Villarion,  EH,  Apr. 
Salons  of  the  Empire  and  Restoration,  Amelia  G.  Mason,  CM, 

May. 
Salvation  Army : 

Archdeacon  Farrar  on.  Harp,  May 

"In  Darkest  England,"  ChQ,  Apr.  ;  Chaut,  May. 
Sarsfield :  a  Jacobite  Rapparee,  TB.  May. 
Scandinavian  Antiquities,  ER,  Apr. 
Schumann,  Madame,  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  SunM,  May. 
Science,  Negators  of,  Luc,  Apr. 
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Science,  Popular,  Felix  L.  Osw/ild,  AM,  May. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Journal  of,  > .  C.  Swinburne,  FR,  May. 

Sedgemoor,  F.  A.  Knight,  CR,  May. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Mrs.  Martha  D.  Lamb,  MAH,  May. 

Shakespeare : 

Browning's  Tribute  to  Shakespeare,   Charlotte  Porter,   PL, 
May. 

Shakespearian  Qualities  of  "A  King  and  No  King,"  L.  M. 
Griffiths,  PL,  May. 

Musical  Setting  to    Shakespeare's,    "Come  Away,    Death," 
Helen  A.  Clarke,  PL,  May. 

A^ictorian  Shakespeare  Commemorations,  III,  George  Morley, 
PL,  May. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Day  Krolik,  Men,  May. 

Shakespeare  as  an  Actor,  by  A.  Cargill,  Scrib,  May. 
Sherman,  Gen. ,  Lord  Wolseley  on,  USM,  May. 
Ship,  The  First  American,  Prof.  C.  Brown  Goode,  MAH,  May. 
Shipping: 

The  Ship's  Company,  J.  D.  J.  Kelley,  Scrib,  May. 

To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Morley  Roberts,  Mur,  May. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  "Steerage,"  C,  May. 
Shrewsbury,  IrM,  May. 
Smiles,  Dr.  Sam,  CSJ,  May. 
Sioux  Falls,  the  Dakota  Metropolis,  NEM,  May. 
Socialism,  Miscellaneous: 

Modern  Socialism,  John  Grant,  ScotR,  Apr. 

Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  1889-1890,  EconR,  Apr. 

The  Joining  of  Issues,  by  T.  Mackay,  EconR,  Apr. 

Social  Conditions  in  a  New  England,  Bishop  Barry  on,  EconR, 
Apr. 

Socialism,  Is  it  Desirable  ?  A,  May. 

Social  Problems,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Cos,  ]\Iay. 

Sociological  Christianity  a  Necessity,  MR,  May. 

Sociology,  Recent  Discussions  in,  John  Balcom,  D,  May. 
Sonora,  Plan  for  the  Colonization  of,  W.  M.  Gwin,  OM,  May. 
Southern  Problem,  L.  M.  Hagood,  MR,  May. 
Spain  a  Democratic  Nation,  Emilio  Castelar,  F,  May. 
Spanish  Inquisition,  F.  Legge,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Spiritualism:  Is  It  Worth  Investigating  ?  Julian  Hawthorne  and 

Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  A,  May. 
Sprinters  and  Their  Methods,  by  M.  W.  Ford,  O,  May. 
Stansfeld,  James,  on  Parish  and  District  Councils,  Help,  May. 
State  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations,  Ex-Secretary  T.  F.  Bayard, 

F,  May. 
Stendhal,  G.  Smith  on,  GM,  May. 
Stevens,  Rear-Admiral  T.  H. ,  U.  S.  Navy,  US,  May. 
Strephon,  Revolt  of,  George  Morley,  NatR,  May. 
Sunday  Question : 

Swinburne,  A.  C. ,  on  the  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  FR,  May. 
Switzerland : 

Idyllic  Switzerland,  G.  C.  Swayn,  Black,  May. 
Swordsmanship,  Story  of.  Captain  Egerton  Castle,  NatR,  May. 
Talleyrand : 

Talleyrand  Memoirs,  Black,  May. 

Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Buryon,  Mur,  May. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Scannellon,  DR,  Apr. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  Martin  W^right  Sampson,  D,  May. 
Tea  Industry  of  India,  Col.  Cadell,  GM,  May. 
Tell  Amarna  Tablets,  Major  C.  R.  Candler,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Terriss,  W^m. ,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr. 
Terry,  Ellen,  Stray  Memoirs  of,  NewR,  May. 
Terry,  Miss  Marion,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr. 
Theosophy :  Schools  in  Theosophy,  A.  Fullerton,  Luc,  Apr. 
Thomas  Bertha,  How  She  Became  a  Conservative,  NatR,  May. 
Thought  and  Language,  G.  F.  Stout,  Mind,  Apr. 
Thought  Transference:    Experimental  Studies,   by  Baron  von 

Schrenck-Notzing,  PsyR,  Apr. 
Tilsit  and  Erfurt:  A  Russo-French  Alliance,  ER,  Apr. 
Tintern  Abbey,  Rev.  A.  M.  Nickalls,  KO,  May. 
Transformism — Lamarck  and  Darwin,  Rev.  A.  Orbin,  ACQ,  Apr. 
Trees  (The  Greenwood  Tree),  C,  May. 
Trusts :  An  Alarm,  by  Sam.  Plimsoll,  NC,  May. 
Turks,  Constantinople  and  the  Waning,  Albert  Shaw,  Chaut, 

May, 
United  States: 

The  American  Cabinet,  E.  L.  Didier,  Chaut,  May. 


Despotism,  Anarchy,  and  Corruption,  Black,  May. 

The  Political  Value  of  the  Independent  Voter,  by  J.  B.  Don- 
aldson, OD,  Apr. 

The  Ii-on  and  Steel  Industries  of  America,  Sir  J.  Kitson,  CR. 
May. 

Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  1889-1890,  EconR,  Apr. 

Canada  and  the  United  States :  Their  Past  and  Present  Rela' 
tions,  QR,  Apr. 

Italy  and  the  United  States : 
Mi's.  J.  W.  Mario,  NC,  May. 
The  Lynching  at  New  Orleans,  Jas.  Bryce,  NewR,  May. 

The  United  States  Census,  Francis  A.  Walker,  F,  May. 

Universities : 

Economic  Principles  and  University  Reform,  Prof.  J.  S.  Nich- 
olson, ScotR,  Apr. 

Origin  of  Oxford  University,  Prof.  T.  E.  Holland,  EH,  Apr. 
•  University  Extension,  Presidents  Dwight,  Patton,  and  Low, 

OD,  May. 
University  Extension,  see  under  Education. 
Uruguay,  T.  Child  on.  Harp,  May. 
Varnum,  Gen.  James  M.,   on  a  Constitution  of  Government  in 

1787,  MAH,  May. 
Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  FR, 

May. 
Voice  Figures,  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes,  CM,  May. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  F.  A.  Burr  on,  Lipp,  iiisLj. 
Waltham  Abbey,  J.  H.  Stamp,  ChM,  May. 
War  Songs,  English,  G.  Saintsburj^  Mac,  May. 
Warwickshire  Avon,  A.  T.  Q.  Couch,  Hai'p,  May. 
Washington,  George,  English  Ancestry  of,  M.  D.  Conway,  Harp, 

May. 
"Washington,  Mother  of,  Fi,  May. 

Washington,  Oldest  House  in,  Milton  T.  Adkins,  NEM,  May. 
Watts,  G.  F. ,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr. 
Waugh,  Edwin,  GT,  May. 
Wealth   A  Symposium,  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  Hon.  Edward  J. 

Phelps,  and  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  NAR,  May. 
Webster,  Sir  Richard,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr. 
AVeddings,  Some  Old   Time  Jersey,   Emeline  G.  Pierson,  HM, 

May. 
Weights  and  Measures,  National  Legislation  Required  on,  J.  A. 

Grier,  US,  May. 
Westcott,  Bishop,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Whitman,  Walt,  at  Date,  Horace  L.  Traubel,  NEM,  May. 
Wheat  Supply  of  Europe  and  America,  C.  Wood  Davis,  A,  May^. 
Willard,  Frances  E.,  Home  of .  Chaut,  May. 
Wills:  How  They  Are  Proved,  CFM,  May. 
Wlndthorst,  Dr.,  M,  May. 

Wisconsin  National  Guard,  Capt.  C.  King,  O,  May. 
Wit  in  the  Pulpit,  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  CR,  May. 
AVolseley,  Lord,  on  Gen.  Sherman,  USM,  May. 

Women  and  Women's  Work: 
What  Country  Girls  Can  Do,  By  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Lipp,  May. 
The  Coming  Factory  Act,  Miss  C  Black,  CR,  May. 
Trade  Unionism  : 

Lady  Dilke  and  Florence  Routledge  on,  FR,  May. 

Position  of  Women  in  English  Guilds,  Marion  F.  Pease,  KG,. 
May. 

Paris  Municipal  Refuge  for  Working  Women,  WR,  May. 

TheWoman's  World  of  London,  Eliz.  R.  Pennell,  Chaut,May.. 

Shall  Women  Work  for  Pay?  Chaut,  May. 
The  Conservatism  of  German  Women,  Chaut,  May. 
A  Modern  High  School  Girl,  by  Emily  C.  Cook,  NatR,  May. 
Women  Who  Have  Enlisted,  PF,  May. 
The  "MS"   Superstitition  Among  the  Fair  Sex,  J.  R.  Abar- 

banell,  AM,  May. 
The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe.    Ruth  Morse, 

Chaut,  May. 
Out-Door  Sports  of  Women :    Bicycling,  Josephine  Redding, 

HM,  May. 
The  Ground  of  Woman's  Eligibility,  MR,  May. 
How  a  Married  Woman  May  Make  a  Will,   Lelia  R.  Sawtelle, 

Chaut,  May. 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  CJ,  May. 

Zulus  (Noble  Savages),  Lieut. -Col.  H.  Knollys,  Black,  May. 
Zuni,  Some  Games  of  the,  John  G.  Owens,  PS,  May. 
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Mr  Blaine  ^^^-  Blaine's  temporary  indisposition  has 
and  his  been  made  the  occasion  for  much  bewil 
'^'^  dering  newspaper  gossip  as  to  his  general 
state  of  health,  his  diplomatic  tasks  and  his  plans  and 
ambitions  touching  his  future  career.  The  cartoon 
elsewhere  reproduced,  entitled  "Mr.  Blaine  Saws 
Wood, "  is  completely  expressive.  The  clever  artist 
means  to  say  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  clamor  about 
his  health  and  his  intentions,  Mr.  Blaine  has  gone  on 
steadily  and  serenely  with  his  work,  and  has  already 
a  number  of  accomplished  results  to  show.  His  con- 
valescence should  certainly  be  hastened  by  the  peace- 
ful surrender  of  the  "  Itata, "  which  removes  all  possi- 
bility of  trouble  with  either  faction  in  Chili,  and 
by  the  acceptance  on  Great  Britain's  part  of  his 
jDroposal  for  a  close  season  in  the  Bering  Sea,  pend- 
ing arbitration.  As  for  the  Italian  affair,  the  gov- 
ernment at  Rome  seems  to  have  subsided  entirely, 
and  Mr.  Blaine  has  won  a  clear  victory  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence.  The  reciprocity  treaties 
are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  Blaine  can 
well  afford  a  quiet  summer's  vacation.  He  has 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  party,  have  recently  sustained  and 
commended  the  course  of  the  State  department. 


True  Notes 


It  is  no  mere  shallow  sentimentalism  that 


of  Progress,  '^'^"onld  claim  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  month  towards  the  im- 
provement of  international  relations,  and  especially 
towards  the  harmony  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
by  the  settlement  of  two  vexatious  difficulties.  Tlie 
Newfoundland  fisheries  question  involved  that 
island  Province,  Great  Britain,  and  France  di 
rectly,  and  Canada  and  the  United  States  indirectly. 
Ne\\"foundland  has  passed  a  bill  which  means  the 
enforcement  for  the  present  of  all  treaty  obligations 
that  give  the  French  fishermen  a  color  of  rights  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  the  acceptance  in  good 
faith  of  the  result  of  arbitration  between  France 
-and  Great  Britain  touching  the  whole  subject.  Upon 
jnotion  of    Mr.  Bryce,  the  British    parliament    dis- 


pensed witli  further  consideration  of  the  Knutsford 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  coerce  the  Newfound- 
landers. Thus  self-respect  has  been  preserved  on 
both   sides,  and  there  has   been  a  triumph  for  mod- 


■^00*^' 
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eration  and  good  sense.  Sir  William  Whiteway 
emerges  as  another  of  the  British  colonial  statesmen 
worthy  of  the  world's  good  opinion.  Arbitration 
may  now  calmly  proceed  to  determine  the  exact 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned,  in  the  fisheries  and 
on    the    coasts  of    Newfoundland ;  and    when    those 
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rights  are  established  it  will  be  possible  to  negotiate 
for  transfers  from  one  party  to  another.  The  second 
great  point  gained  for  progress  in  international  rela- 
tions was  the  passage  of  an  act  by  parliament  author- 


MR.    J.    J.    C.    ABBOTT. 

izing  Her  Majesty's  government  to  proliibit  for  a 
definite  period  the  taking  of  seals  in  the  Bering 
Sea  by  vessels  carrying  the  British  flag.  Thus  the 
earnest  and  long  continued  requests  of  the  United 
States  that  Great  Britain  join  our  country-  in  main- 
taining a  close  season  have  been  acceded  to  in 
satisfactory  form  and  in  good  faith.  The  general 
questions  in  controversy  as  to  sealing  rights  will 
now  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  there  can  be 
no  further  ground  of  unpleasant  feeling  on  either 
side.  AVhatever  the  results  may  be,  the  findings  of 
the  arbitration  board  ought  to  be  accepted  thank- 
fully. The  successful  adjustment  of  international 
differences  by  arbitration  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  seals  in  all  the  oceans. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  whose  character 
Statesmen    ^^  ^  man  and  politician  and  whose  career 

as  an  "empire  builder"  were  graphically 
sketched  in  the  Review  two  months  ago,  has  passed 
away,  full  of  years  and  honors.  He  was  one  of  the 
masterly  parliamentarians  and  administrators  of  the 
century.  The  honors  that  were  paid  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey  had  been  earned  by  devoted  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire.  While 
the  federation  of  the  British  American  provinces  was 
not  in  any  sense  the  work  of  one  man,  it  is  true 
that  Sir  John  more  than  any  otlier  was  the  states- 
man who  led  tliat  important  movement  and  who 
worked  out  the  terms  upon  which  the  Dominion  was 


formed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  new  apprecia- 
tion that  England  is  manifesting  for  her  colonial 
statesmen.  The  marked  and  official  tributes  paid  to 
Sir  John  at  London  are  without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  dependencies.  But  so,  also,  is 
the  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  a  Canadian,  Sir  George 
Stephen.  If,  as  has  been  intimated,  this  favor 
bestowed  by  royalty  is  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of 
a  plan  of  Lord  Salisbury's  to  create  a  number  of  Cana  • 
dian  life  peerages,  a  majority  of  Canadians  will  not 
be  pleased.  Sir  George  has  led  in  the  achievement  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  cognate  enter- 
prises. But  democracy  is  too  deep  rooted  in  North 
America  to  make  the  erection  of  successful  railroad 
men  into  titled  aristocrats  other  than  generally  dis- 
tasteful. It  is,  however,  as  one  of  various  marks  of 
a  growing  sense  in  England  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  colonies  that  Sir  George's  new  title 
is  principally  significant.  The  dominance  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  at  least  suggested  by  the 
designation  of  Mr.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  the  railway 
company's  chief  legal  adviser,  as  Sir  Jonn  Macdon- 
ald's  successor.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  Canadian  public 
man  of  long  experience  ;  but  he  is  not  so  well  known 
in  the  United  States  as  some  of  his  colleagues.  Sir 
John's  death  does  not  seem  likely  to  occasion  any 
immediate  changes  in  tlie  Canadian  policy.  If  it 
had  occurred  before  the  recent  election,  however, 
the  result  at  the  polls  might  have  been  something 
quite  different. 

The  early,  constructive  days  of  a  popularly  gov- 
erned commonwealth  have  not  infrequently,  as  his- 
tory tells  us,  called  out  a  good  supply  of  a  fine  order 
of  statecraft.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  is  fur- 
nished by  our  own  republic,  with  its  group  of  bril- 
liant founders  and  constitution -makers.  Canada  has 
to-day  a  very  able  body  of  men  in  public  life,  a 
dozen  of  whom  if  transferred  to  Westminster  would 
take  high  rank  as  practical  statesmen.  Australia, 
also,  has  evolved  out  of  its  own  political  exigencies 
a  group  of  men  equal  to  the  great  problems  that 
confront  the  English  speaking  man  in  the  South 
Seas.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the 
group  of  prime  ministers  of  the  Australian  states — 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  the  center — that  appears  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Review.  Strong 
and  resourceful  men  they  would  seem  to  be, — such 
men  as  our  own  Western  States  produce. 

The  New  ^^®  ^^^^  hence,  the  American  people 
"People's  will  be  entering  upon  tlie  quadrennial 
^^  ^  distraction  and  strain  of  a  presidential 
contest.  The  principal  preparation  that  lias  thus 
far  been  made  is  the  formal  organization  of  a  new 
party  of  more  pretentious  character  than  new  par- 
ties generally  possess.  The  great  nucleus  of  the 
"People's  Party,"  formed  at  Cincinnati  late  in  May, 
is  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  After  its  achievements 
in  the  West  and  South  last  November,  it  w^ould  be 
blind  and  stupid  to  treat  the  farmers'  political  move- 
ment as  a  trivial  matter.  The  new  party  will  at. 
least   outlive   next   year's  election,  and  it  may  dis- 
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turb  tlie  calculations  of  the  old  parties  in  many- 
surprising  ways.  From  the  point  of  view  of  prac- 
tical politics,  the  new  party  has  made  the  mistake 
of  allowing  opinionated  men  to  commit  it,  in  its 
platform,  to  too  wide  a  range  of  creeds  and  definite 
propositions.  Thus  its  indorsement  of  the  so-called 
"sub -treasury"  scheme,  which  contemplates  loans 
of  public  money  to  farmers  at  a  nominal  rate  of 
interest,  is  just  what  its  enemies  would  have  de- 
sired. Fundamentally,  it  is  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency and  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of 
products  that  the  farmers  want ;  and  the  proposed 
government  loans  to  individuals  introduce  a  wholly 
different  class  of  projects.  It  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  farmers'  movement  and  the  motives  that 
underlie  tlie  new  party,  unless  one  considers  in  a 
broad  w^ay  the  nature  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  West.  To  state  it  in  the  simplest  way,  let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  good 
land,  wholly  unoccupied  two  decades  ago,  now^  support 
ten  millions  of  people.  The  occupancy  and  the  use 
of  this  land  required,  let  us  say,  an  investment  of 
$2, 000, 000, 000.  The  great  mass  of  men  and  the  great 
mass  of  capital  came  together  on  this  expanse  of 
agricultural  land,  to  develop  it.  The  title  to  the  soil 
was  for  the  most  part  acquired  by  the  men  who  occu- 
pied it.  Let  us  assume  that  they  also  took  with 
them  or  soon  acquired  half  of  the  requisite  capital. 
There  remained  $1,000,000,000  furnished  in  one 
form  or  another  by  capitalists  elsewhere.  There  had 
to  be  created  the  habitations  of  ten  million  people, 
the  buildings  for  animals,  the  fences,  the  roads. 
Machinery  and  implements,  horses  and  cows,  house- 
hold furniture  and  various  permanent  supplies  had 
to  be  purchased.  The  lending  capitalists  were  se- 
cured by  mortgages  and  liens.  There  was  a  period 
of  prosperity  when  liquidation  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  ;  but  the  West  found  the  use  of 
capital  so  profitable  that  instead  of  paying  its  non- 
resident capitalist  partners  off,  it  increased  its  loans 
in  order  to  do  larger  business  with  more  advanta- 
geous instruments.  Loans  w^ere  renewed  rather  than 
repaid  ;  interest  rates  were  high,  but  everybody  was 
prosperous.  There  quickly  followed  a  long  period  of 
declining  prices.  The  West's  great  debt  to  the  East 
was  payable  in  dollars,  and  its  nominal  dimensions 
did  not  shrink  with  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  money.  Those  farmers  who  had  invested  their 
own  capital,  and  those  who  had  paid  off  their  debts 
with  the  profits  of  a  single  crop  or  two  in  the  pros- 
perous times,  had  no  cause  of  complaint ;  for  if  they 
received  only  half  as  many  dollars  for  subsequent 
crops,  they  could  buy  tw^ice  as  much  of  what  they 
wanted.  But  the  West  in  general  was  in  debt  for 
the  capital  with  which  it  had  begun  business,  and 
it  found  itself  obliged  to  pay  back  much  more  in 
value  than  it  had  received.  The  whole  effort  of 
the  so-called  financial  heresies  of  the  farmers'  move- 
ment is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  average  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  should  remain  as  nearly  stable 
as  possible,  and  that  its  subtle  appreciation  through 
a  term  of  years  is  alinost   ruinous  to  a  young,  pro- 


ducing community,  that  borrows  its  fixed  and  its 
working  capital  from  older  and  richer  communities. 
Hence  the  demand  for  free  silver  coinage,  for  the 
direct  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  for  various  other 
monetary  and  financial  experiments.  The  remedies 
might  prove  far  worse  than  the  grievance ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  regard  the  Western  and  Southern  farm- 
ers who  hold  to  these  plans  as  cheats  or  repudiators. 

Immigration,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^o  nearly  all  of 
Past      '  the  Western  States  and   territories    were 

an  resen  .  jj^aintaining  immigration  bureaus  and,  to- 
gether with  the  great  railway  corporations  w^hose 
lines  traverse  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  extend 
into  the  further  West,  were  spending  money  freely 


GENEEAL  A,    B.    NETTLETON. 

in  European  countries  to  promote  the  movement  of 
population  to  the  United  States.  The  incoming  tide 
of  Europeans  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
portant source  of  our  prosperity,  and  so  optimistic 
were  prevailing  views  regarding  our  capacity  for  the 
easy  assimilation  and  Americanization  of  limitless 
millions,  that  scarcely  any  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
vent or  even  discourage  the  importation  of  criminals 
and  paupers.  A  great  change  in  the  attitude  of 
America  has  come  about.  To  day,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  American  State  or  territory,  and  no  rail- 
way corporation,  is  expending  money  to  maintain 
agencies  abroad  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  the 
prevailing  optimism  has  well  nigh  disappeared. 
The  wisest  and  best  of  the  foreign  born  already  here 
deprecate  as  strongly  as  do  native  born  Americans 
the  undiminishing  volume  of  aiTivals  at  our  Atlan- 
tic   ports,    and    ask    that    the   inflow    be  regulated 
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by  some  mode  of  sifting  and  restriction.  The 
free  homestead  area  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  exhausted,  and  the  westward  agi'icultural 
migration  has  been  carried  already  beyond  the  safe 
limits  of  the  rain-belt,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
disappointment,  local  distress  and  occasional  aban- 
donment of  drouth  afflicted  lands.  This  would  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  revulsion  of  American  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  immigration.  But  the  change  in 
the  character  of  immigrants  affords  no  less  w^ghty 
a  reason.  The  earlier  comers  were  generally  skilled 
farmers  with  some  means,  or  trained  mechanics  of 
intelligence  and  character.  The  more  recent  tide 
has  been  composed  in  large  part  of  unskilled  labor- 
ers from  the  cities  of  Europe,  who  bring  little  that 
is  desirable  to  the  augmentation  of  our  industrial 
forces.  The  steamship  companies  have  so  reduced 
the  cost  of  transit  that  immigration  is  no  longer  the 
mark  of  energy,  intelligence  or  frugality.  With 
the  ocean  passage  costing  only  eighteen  dollars  in- 
cluding subsistence,  the  temptation  to  European  com- 
munities to  administer  poor  relief  to  their  least  de- 
sirable classes  in  the  form  of  assistance  to  reach 
America,  has  been  too  strong  to  be  successfully  re 
sisted.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  within  the  past  few 
years  a  rising  demand  for  the  stricter  scrutiny  of 
immigration  and  fo]'  more  stringent  laws.  In  view 
of  this  demand,  and  further  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  year  bids  fair  to  witness  a  larger  migra- 
tion to  this  country  than  any  preceding  year  since 
the  flood -tide  of  1882,  when  the  arrivals  at  our  sea- 
ports were  more  than  730,000,  it  may  be  well  to 
sum  up  the  precise  situation  and  the  steps  that  the 
Government  has  taken  or  has  in  contemplation. 

The  Most  ^^^  existing  laws  are  the  result  of  a  series 
Recent  of  acts  passed  by  Congress  in  1'875,  1882, 
Measures,  -^gg^^  -^gg^^  ^ggg  ^^^  ^gg^^  ^^  which  gen- 
eral enactments  should  also  be  added  the  Chinese 
exclusion  act  of  1882.  The  effect  of  these  statutes  is 
positively  to  prohibit  the  landing  in  the  United 
States  of  Chinese  laborers,  of  persons  under  contract 
to  perform  labor,  of  jio  fy^gamists,  of  idiots  and  lu- 
natics, of  paupers,  of  persons  likely  to  become  a 
liublic  charge,  of  persons  suffering  from  loathsome 
or  contagious  diseases,  and  of  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor involving  moral  turpitude,  not  includ- 
ing political  offenses.  The  enforcement  of  all  laws 
affecting  immigration  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
took  effect  on  April  1.  Its  administration  was  con- 
fided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Assistant- 
Secretary  Nettleton,  who  has  taken  in  hand  the  task 
with  a  system  and  thoroughness  never  attempted  be- 
fore. Among  the  measures  which  form  a  part  of 
the  present  Treasury  policy,  has  been  the  termination 
of  all  existing  contracts  with  State  boards  of  immi- 
gration and  the  consequent  assumption  of  entire  re- 
sponsibility bj'-  the  federal  government  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  immigration  laws  throughout  tlie 


country.  Secretary  Windom  adopted  this  policy  in 
1889  at  the  port  of  New  York,  where  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  immigrants  are  landed,  and  where  on 
Ellis  Island  in  the  harbor  the  new  immigration 
depot  is  practically  completed  and  will  be  occupied 
in  July  or  August  with  appointments  and  accommo- 
dations that  must  greatly  facilitate  the  more  leisurely 
and  thorough  inspection  of  the  arriving  throng. 
Heretofore  very  slight  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  such  meager  provisions  as  existed  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  paupers  and  criminals.  Under  the  new 
arrangements  there  is  close  and  genuine  inspection. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  by  General 
Nettleton's  order  the  first  polygamists  ever  sent  back 
to  Europe  were  the  other  day  refused  admittance. 
The  Government  has  already  doubled  the  number  of 
immigrant  inspectors,  to  insure  a  sufficient  force  of 
trained  officials  at  all  ports  to  make  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  something  more  than  a  farce.  These  in- 
spectors act  under  instructions  that  are  definite  and 
positive,  and  our  laws,  such  as  they  are,  must  hence- 
forth be  regarded  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  Among 
other  steps  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
taken  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  which  has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  investi- 
gate the  immigration  question  at  its  source.  The  • 
commissioners  will  endeavor  to  learn  the  extent  of 
assisted  emigration  in  various  countries  ;  will  exam- 
ine the  practices  of  steamship  companies  and  their 
inland  agents ;  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
greatly  increased  volume  of  migration  to  America 
from  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Bohemia ;  and 
will  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  feasible  to  subject  intending  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica to  a  preliminary  inspection  and  certification  by 
our  consuls  at  foreign  ports.  The  contract  labor 
question  will  be  studied,  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  how  important  is  the  projDortion 
of  immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  intending 
to  return  with  their  accumulations.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  results  of  this  investigation,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  asked  steamship  companies  to  coop- 
erate  with  the  Government  in  carrying  out  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  inquiry  and  inspection  abroad,  to 
prevent  the  transport  of  classes  of  people  forbidden 
entrance  by  our  statutes.  Several  of  the  leading 
steamship  lines  have  alread}^  adopted  the  suggestion 
and  are  in  good  faith  winnowing  the  immigrants 
that  apply  to  tliem  for  passage.  While  the  steps  we 
have  taken  seem  in  no  wise  drastic,  and  while  they 
can  scarcely  affect  in  a  visible  way  the  great  volume 
of  the  stream  that  is  flowing  in  this  direction,  they 
may  have  the  effect  to  act  in  European  communities 
as  a  check  upon  tlie  plans  of  designing  promoters  of 
imdesirable  migration,  and  thus  at  the  fountain 
head  there  may  be  diverted  the  most  noxious  ele- 
ments.     At  least,  the  signs  are  encouraging. 

Ballot  and  "^^  article  that  appears  elsewhere  in  this 

Electoral     issue  of  tlie  REVIEW  sums  up  in  detail  the 

extent  to  wliicli  our  American  States  have 

adopted    tlie  Australian  ballot  system  or  some    kin- 
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dred  improvement.  It  shows  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  current  j^ear  have  added  an  important  list  to  the 
number  that  had  already  adopted  the  reform,  and 
that  several  States  have  considerably  improved  the 
half-way  measures  that  had  been  taken  in  previous 
years.  Our  map  shows  at  a  glance  the  territorial 
progress  that  tlie  movement  has  thus  far  made.  No 
single  party  and  no  group  of  self- styled  reformers 
can  justly  assume  credit  for  the  rapid  success  of  a 
reform  that  is  winning  its  way 
simply  and  solely  because  it  ap- 
peals to  the  honesty  and  sense  of 
fair  play  of  the  whole  people.  Al- 
though a  scientific  ballot  system 
greatly  diminishes  the  opportu- 
nities to  employ  corrupt  electoral 
methods,  it  will  remain  true 
that  the  series  of  ballot  laws 
must  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
laws  defining  and  punishing 
"corrupt  practices"  in  elections 
and  strictly  regulating  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  cam- 
paigns. Good  laws  along  these 
lines  have  eliminated  nine- 
tenths  of  the  electoral  corruption 
that  formerly  existed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  no  less  favorable  re- 
.sults  would  accrue  in  the  United 
States.  Meanwdiile  the  pessi- 
mists who  see  only  discouraging 
tendencies  in  American  politics 
might  do  well  to  ponder  the  fact 
that  twenty -eight  States  have 
■within  three  years  adopted  re- 
formed ballot  laws. 


eign  portfolio,  Rouvier  administering  the  finances, 
and  such  other  experience  mend  as  Ives  Guyot,  Fal- 
lieres,  Jules  Roche  and  Admiral  Barbey  holding  cabi- 
net positions,  it  cannot  be  said  that  France  is  without 
statesmen  at  the  helm.  It  woidd  be  folly  for  Ger- 
many to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  improved  tone  of 
domestic  politics  in  France  makes  that  country  a 
more  dangerous  and  formidable  foe,  and  increases 
rather  than   diminishes    the    chances  of  European 


President 

Carnot's 

Tour. 


Since  the  foundation 

of  the  Third   French 

Republic,  few  events 
in  France  have  had  more  solid 
significance  than  the  recent  jour- 
neying through  the  provinces  of 
President  Carnot.  The  unani- 
mously enthusiastic  reception 
according  him  in  old-time  cen 
ters  of  reactionary  influence, 
where  two  or  three  years  ago  a 
republican  president  would  not 
have  been  welcome,  was  not  merely  a  sign  that  M. 
Carnot  himself  is  personally  popular,  but  it  was 
meant  to  show  that  at  last  France  accepts  the  Repub- 
lic. At  the  bottom  of  the  change  lies  the  friendly 
attitude  that  the  Pope  and  the  Church  have  adopted 
towards  popular  government.  The  present  French 
ministry  with  M.  de  Freycinet  as  premier  and  war 
minister,  has  held  its  ground  since  March,  1890,  and 
is  the  strongest  that  France  has  known  in  many  a 
year.  Its  firmest  and  most  statesmanlike  figure,  in 
the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  is  M.  Constans, 
Minister  of  the  Interior     With  Ribot  holdin":  the  for 
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war.  For  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  so  im- 
perils the  peace  of  the  world  as  the  determination 
of  France  to  attack  Germany  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity. 


The 


The  Russians  being  balked  of  their  loan 
Exodus  of  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  Rothschilds. 
^  ^^^'  under  pressure  of  poj^ular  protests  in  Eng- 
land, to  "finance"  the  persecutors  of  their  co-religion- 
ists, appear  to  have  determined  to  enforce  with 
severity  the  existing  law  which  confines  the  Jews, 
with  certain  specific  exceptions,  to  a  large  tract  of 
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territory  in  the  southeast,  which,  by  the  way,  isr 
many  times  larger  than  the  lancl  of  Canaan. 
The  process  of  turning  out  the  non- authorized 
Jews  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  is  being; 
carried  out  with  relentless  severity.  The  Grand 
Duke  Serge  and  his  newly  converted  wife  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  Moscow,  of  which  the^ 
Grand  Duke  is  Governor  General.  M.  Pobedon- 
ostzeff,  whose  shadow  is  now  almost  eclipsing 
the  throne,  is  forging  fresh  edicts  of  persecution 
against  the  Jews.  They  have  now  to  be  forbidden 
either  to  open  their  shops  on  Sunday  or  close  them 
on  Saturday.  Baron  Hirsch  is  pushing  forward  his 
schemes  for  transporting  his  compatriots  to  South 
America.  Tlie  Russians  are  reported  to  be  arrang- 
ing to  settle  half  a  million  on  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
in  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  many  Jews  trickling  back 
to  Palestine,  but  nothing  is  more  curious  about  the 
modern  Israelite  than  the  contempt  in  which  he  holds 
the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

jf^^  The  East  comes  ever  nearer  to  the  West,. 
Czarowitz  in  and  it  is  now  less  than  four  weeks  from 
apan.  London  to  Japan.  The  new  steamship 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  brings  the  mails  across, 
the  Pacific  in  ten  or  eleven  days.  Ninety  hours, 
fetch  them  to  Montreal.  The  close  proximity  of  the 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun  to  the  Old  World  will  make 
Japan  more  popular  than  ever  with  European  tour- 
ists. The  cut  which  the  Czarowitz  received  over 
the  head  from  the  sword  of  a  Japanese  policeman  at 
Otsu  on  May  11th  might,  if  it  had  been  an  inch 
deeper,  have  changed  the  history  of  Europe  for  the 
next  half  century.  The  cause  of  the  sudden  attack 
on  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  is  still  obscure ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  blow  was  dealt  by  a  police- 
man of  several  years'  standing  has  inclined  many 
people  to  the  belief  that  the  young  men  had  gone  ta 
"see  life,"  and  that  in  the  course  of  their  high  jinks 
the  heir  apparent  went  too  far,  and  suffered  accord- 
ingly. The  story,  since  conti-adicted,  that  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece  saved  the  life  of  the  Czarowitz, 
has  excited  some  enthusiasm  in  Russia.  If  it  were 
true  it  might  yet  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Czarowitz  s 
Avound  appears  to  have  been  but  slight,  but  he  is 
already  on  his  way  home  through  Siberia,  where  his 
visit  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  a  general 
shortening  of  the  sentences  of  the  convict  popula- 
tion. If  only  the  young  man  could  but  make  a  tour 
of  the  prisons  and  convict  establishments ! 

Russia  Meanwhile,  during  the  absence  of  the 
and  the  Czarowitz,  it  is  reported  and  contra- 
Baibans.  ^^^.^^q^  ^j^^q  more  that  a  maiTiage  has 
been  arranged  between  him  and  one  of  the  princesses 
of  Montenegro.  The  Princess  Helene  is  a  young  lady 
whom  any  man  ought  to  be  glad  to  marrj'.  She 
brings  with  her  no  dower  save  the  inheritance  of  the 
mountaineer— health,  uncorrupted  blood,  high  spirits, 
and  the  indomitable  soul  of  the  most  heroic  race  of 
southeastern  Slavdom      Educated  in  St.  Petersburg,. 
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the  Montenegrin  girls  were  regarded  at  one  time 
as  possible  brides  for  some  of  the  Grand  Dukes.  If 
a  Montenegrin  princess  should  become  Empress  of 
Muscovy,  her  sisters  will  find  Grand  Dukes  enough 
among  their  suitors.  The  affairs  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula will  long  continue  to  pre-occupy  the  attention 
of  Russian  diplomacy.  The  confused  and  confus- 
ing politics  of  Servia,  where  the  Regents  distin- 
guished themselves  last  month  by  expelling  Queen 
Natalie  with  illegality  and  brutality,  and  the  disap- 
pointing policy  of  Bulgaria  will  tend  to  concentrate 
more  and  more  the  sympathy  of  the  Russians  upon 
the  people  of  the  Black    Mountains. 

Evolution  ^'^^^y  things  have  happened  in  the  past 
of        month  at  home  and  abroad,  but  few  things 

Conscience,  j^g^^^  been  more  significant  of  the  progress 
of  the  world  than  the  unanimous  vote  by  which, 
on  the  twelfth  of  May,  the  House  of  Commons  ex- 
pelled Captain  Vemey  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Captain  Vemey  had  not  done  anything  which  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1885  would  have  been  deemed  detrimental  to 
his  position  as  a  legislator  or  his  standing  as  an 
officer  or  a  gentleman.  But  in  1885,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  great  outburst  of  moral  indignation, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  law  which,  among  other 
salutary  provisions,  consigned  to  prison  all  those 
who  conspire  to  procure  immoral  intercourse  with 
a  girl,  especially  in  a  foreign  country.  Captain 
Vemey 's  conduct  in  a  particular  case  brought  him 
within  the  scope  of  this  clause.  The  strong  moral 
sense  of  a  destined  victim,  and  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  confirmatory  legal  evidence  was 
forthcoming,  enabled  the  law  to  be  applied,  and 
Captain  Verney,  although  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
his  intent,  was  sent  to  jail  for  twelve  months. 
Thereupon  we  had  a  signal  illustration  of  the  extra- 
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ordinary  moral  possibilities  latent  in  a  law.  It  is 
often  said  that  you  cannot  make  a  man  moral  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  you  can  enormously  raise  the  moral 
standard  of  Parliament  i|;self  by  a  single  clause  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  that  particular  clause  had 
not  been  included  in  that  Act,  Captain  Verney  would 
have  been  received  everywhere  as  a  person  against 
whose  fitness  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  it  was  phari- 
saism  to  say  a  word.  Because  that  clause  was  car- 
ried, the  leader  of  the  House  declares,  with  the- 
unanimous  consent  of  both  parties,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  Captain  Verney  to  remair"    a  member  of 
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the  House,  or  efficiently  discharge  his  duties  to  his 
constituents,  and  the  House,  after  hearing  the  same 
thing  from  the  temporary  leader  of  the  Liberals,  at 
once,  "without  a  dissentient  voice,  expels  the  of- 
fender from  the  number  of  its  members.  Thus  the 
Act,  which  was  extorted  from  Parliament  in  1885, 
has  actually  in  1891  created'  a  conscience  in  Par- 
liament. It  is  a  limited  conscience,  it  is  true — pain- 
fully limited.  Unfortunately,  in  1885,  there  was 
failure  to  add  a  clause  to  the  Bill  making  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  young  married  woman,  or  seduction 
when  effected  by  fraud  or  false  pretenses,  or  when 
followed  by  desertion,  a  criminal  offense.  Had  this 
been  done  no  doubt  there  \vould  have  been  created  a 
conscience  on  these  subjects  also.  That  work,  how- 
ever, still  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  expulsion  of 
Captain  Verney  gives  an  enormous  impetus  to  the 
determination  with  which  all  decent  men  and 
women  will  work  for  legislation  on  these  matters. 
For  it  is  now  clear  as  daylight  that  by  law  you  can 
not  only  punish  criminals,  but  you  can  develop  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  community  as  regards  some 
forms  of  offending. 

1^  r-^. ,0^.0 ►.^o  The  evidence  which  this  case  and  others 

I J   L/0riSCi6nCG 

were  afford  of  the  evolution  of  what  may  be 
'"^'  called  the  rudiments  of  a  Christian  con- 
science even  in  politicians  and  wire-pullers,  leads  a 
thoughtful  writer  in  one  of  the  leading  Nonconformist 
newspapers  to  recall  Butler's  great  saying  that, "had 
conscience  power  as  it  has  authority,  it  would  rule 
the  world. "  In  the .  Parnell  case,  as  he  reminds  us, 
this  authority  exerted  power  in  unmistakable 
fashion  \ 


The  new  force  took  no  account  of  the  customary 
and  conventional  authorities,  asserted  itself  regard- 
less of  them,  peremptorily  issued  its  mandates,  im- 
periously secured  their  accomplishment,  and  trans- 
formed as  a  consequence  the  entire  political  situation. 
It  brushed  aside,  as  with  the  strength  of  a  young 
giant,  all  the  jDolicies  and  tactics  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  alone  important.  It  has  since  shown 
no  sign  of  retreating. " 

And  in  this  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
Christian  conscience,  be  it  noted,  the  English  Non- 
conformists and  the  Irish  Catholics  played  a  lead- 
ing part  —  a  happy  illustration  of  Christian  unity 
on  the  ethical  ground,  of  good  omen  for  the  future. 
The  Independent  continues  the  argument : 

Power  the  Christian  conscience  in  our  English 
commonwealth  indubitably  possesses  ;  dare  we  look  to 
it  consciously  and  deliberately  to  rule?  No  one  pro- 
poses to  invest  it  with  the  functions  of  formal  leg- 
islation and  administration  ;  these  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  existing  machinery.  But  can  that  which 
constitutes  true  government — the  initiation,  impulse 
and  direction  of  national  action — be  oj^enly  claimed 
for  the  Christian  conscience,  not  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  but  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Unorganized 
as  3'et,  and  scarcely  articulate,  it  has  proved  its 
superiority  to  the  organized  forces  of  party  and 
prescription.  As  the  s-ituation  presents  itself  to  our 
view,  there  is  not  a  political  factor  which  can  be 
compared  with  it  for  strength  or  effectiveness. 
Shall  we  conclude,  then,  that  the  transitional  na- 
ture of  the  present  epoch  is  a  veritable  call  of  God 
to  the  Christian  conscience  of  this  country  to  take 
to  itself  its  great  power  and  reign? 

No  doubt.  But  will  the  keepers  of  the  Christian 
conscience  hear  and  obey  the  call?  And  will  they, 
if  they  hear,  have  sufficient  of  that  Divine  sympa- 
thy and  saving  common  sense,  which   is  as  grace 
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from  on  high,  to  enable  them  to  use  this  great  power 
without  abusing  it,  and  with  a  resokite  impartiality 
that  does  not  excuse  in  an  Englishman— say— in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  what  is  held  to  be  a  capital  offense 
in  the  case  of  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people  ? 

A  to  the    Certainly  this   powerful    invasion  by  the 
Prince      British  conscience  of  the    domain  of  pub- 

Himself.  2j^^  j|£g  2g  finding  abundant  room  for  ag- 
gressive activity.  The  Parnell  and  Dilke  and  Verney 
cases  are  now  overshadowed  by  the  Tranby  Croft 
scandal  with  all  its  disagreeable  ramifications. 
Viewed  from  the  American  standpoint,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  throne  itself  would  appear  to  be 
seriously  affected.  In  a  country  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  chief  security  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions must  rest  in  the  conviction  of  the  most  of 
the  best  people  that  such  institutions  are  upon 
the  whole  exerting  a  beneficent  influence.  But 
without  a  certain  degree  of  seriousness  and  moral 
elevation  in  the  personal  life  and  character  of  the 
monarch,  how  by  any  pretense,  in  this  generation, 
can  royalty  be  held  to  make  for  righteousness  in 
government  or  society?  The  English  people  had 
forgiven  the  Prince  of  Wales  very  much ;  and  their 
mood  to-day  seems  that  of  profound  discouragement 
mingled  with  indignation.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
thing  or  another  in  particular  that  gives  offense,  so 
much  as  the  painful  evidence  of  a  seemingly  invin- 
cible frivolity  and  lightness  that  has  accumulated 
against  the  Prince.  He  will  be  fifty  years  old  in 
November,  and  he  is  a  grandfather.  The  Queen  was 
seventy-two  last  month.  The  Prince's  debts  are  so 
heavy  as  to  place  him  in  a  financial  situation  that 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  royal  house.  The 
terms  in  which  the  British  newspapers  and  various 
religious  and  public  bodies  have  assumed  to  censure 
the  Prinoe  in  view  of  the  testimony  at  the  baccarat 
trial  are  without  precedent  for  plainness,  and  seem 
to  mark  another  distinct  step  in  the  progress  of 
modern  public  opinion  as  against  traditional  forms 
of  authority. 

Virtue  '^^®  dismay  w^itli  which  the  party  wire- 
Proues  puller  regarded  the  first  manifestation  of 
rop  a  e.  ^^^^  ^viU  of  this  new  sovereign,  has  been 
considerably  allayed  by  the  discovery  that,  in  the 
old  phrase,  "Godliness  has  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come"  ;  or,  to 
render  the  same  truth  in  modern  phrase,  it  was  a 
good  paying  policy  to  repudiate  Mr.  Parnell.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not,  as  he  said,  acted  the  part  of  a 
docile  reporter,  the  Liberal  party  would  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  shattered  into  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  would  have  lost  most  of  the  recent  by-elections, 
and  Home  Rule  Avould  have  been  postponed  to  the 
Greek  Kalends.  As  it  is  the  Liberals  have  consoli- 
dated their  position,  and  rendered  victory  at  the 
General  Election  as  much  of  a  certainty  as  any 
electoral  event  can  be.  The  result  of  the  recent  by- 
elections  shows  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  lives,  the  re- 
turn of  a  Liberal  majority  in  next  Parliament  may 
be  counted  upon  with  the  unquestioning  confidence 


with  which  men  anticipate  the  rising  of  tlie  sun  or 
the  appearance  of  the  morning  paper.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  foretell,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
scientific  calculation,  how  a  general  election  in 
England  will  go,  if  only  you  have  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  by-elections  by  which  to  test  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  x>arty  vote  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
corded jxjlls  at  the  f)i*evious  elections.  There  have 
been  more  than  enough  by-elections  in  the  past 
month  to  show  that  the  Unionist  majority  of   1886 


QUEEN  NATALIE. 

will  disappear  wheneve¥  Parliament  is  dissolved. 
There  have  been  five  contested  elections  in  May,  which 
w-ere  also  contested  in  1885,  when  the  Liberal-Irish 
majority  in  the  House  was  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  in  1886,  when  the  Unionist  majority  was  one 
hundred.  The  result  shows  that  the  Unionist  ma- 
jority has  disappeared,  and  that  the  electors  approx- 
imate to  the  position  of  1885.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  : 
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1885.  1886.  May,  1891. 

L.  T.  L.  T.  U.  L.  T.  U. 

Whitehaven.   l,12o  1,336..  1,110  1,216..  1,105  1,338 

Htowmarket.   4,606  3, 475.. 3, 363  3, 906.. 4, 346  4,132 

South  Dorset.   3.128  3, 095.. 2, 486  3, 477.. 3, 238  3,278 

Harborough..   5,502  5. 336.. 4, 578  5, 708.. 5, 982  5,493 

North  Bucks.   5,462  4, 006.. 4, 389  4, 460.. 5, 013  4,632 


19, 825  17, 248  15, 918  18, 767  19, 684  18, 875 

The  totals  come  out  as  follows  : 

1885.  1886.  May,  1891. 

Liberal 19,825  15,918  19,684 

Tory 17,248  18,767  18,875 


Majority  (L)  2,577 


(C)   2,849    (L)       809 


^  ,         The  figures  for  the  three  periods  are  very 
for         remarkable.     The    first    period    stretches 

Prophecy,  f^^^^  ^Y\e  general  election  down  to  the 
formal  repudiation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  clause 
which  wrecked  his  Bill.  The  second  and  longest 
cover  the  time  between  the  repudiation  of  the  clause 
expelling  the  Irish  members  and  the  O'Shea  divorce 
case.  The  third  begins  with  the  divorce  case  and 
ended — so  far  as  this  retrospect  goes — with  the  North 
Bucks  election.  May  28th.  Comfjaring  the  by-elec- 
tions of  these  three  periods  with  the  polls  in  the 
same  constituencies  in  1885  and  1886,  it  is  as  clear 
as  noonday  (1)  that  until  Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated 
the  fatal  clause  which  converted  Ireland  into  a 
taxed  republic,  the  polls  at  the  byes  were  almost  "  as 
in  1886."  They  would  have  been  much  worse  but 
for  the  last  two,  Ilkeston  and  Burnley,  when  the 
Liberal  candidates  gained  their  seats  by  repudiating 
the  clause  before  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke.  (2)  That 
after  Mr.  Gladstone  dropped  that  clause  down  to  the 
O'Shea  divorce  case  "the  polls  were  as  in  1885." 
And  (3)  that  since  the  divorce  case,  while  the  polls 
are  still  far  better  for  Liberalism  than  they  were  in 
1886,  they  have  not  regained  the  high- water  mark  of 
1885.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : 

First  Period :  From  the  general  election  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  "Jonah  clause."  Nine  constitu- 
encies : 

1885.  1886.  By-Elections. 

Liberals 29,466  25,639  27,515 

Conservatives  and 

Unionists 26,751  26,903  26,709 


Lib. +2, 715     Lib.— 1,264     Lib.+    906 
Second    Period:    From     July   1,    1887,  after     the 
clause  was   abandoned,  to    November,   1890,   before 
the  divorce  case,  forty  four  constituencies  : 

188.5.  1886.  By-Elections. 

Liberals 165,588        134,134  167,057 

Conservatives  and 

Unionists 140,447        134,910  144,415 


Lib. +25, 141  Lib.— 776  Lib. +22, 642 

Third  Period  :  Eight  constituencies,  from  divorce 
case  to  May  28th  : 

1885.  1886.  By-Elections. 

Liberals 32,578  25,688  32,055 

Conservatives  and 

Unionists 26,855  29,493  31,210 


Of  course,  from  this  comparison  all  bj^- elections 
are  excluded  which  were  not  contested  both  in  1885 
and  1886.  But  sixty-one  by-elections,  in  ter  per 
cent,  of  the  constituencies,  afford  quite  suffit  ent 
data  on  which  to  base  a  confident  calculation  as  to 
the  result  of  the  approaching  general  election. 


Lib. +5, 723  Lib.— 3,813     Lib.— 155 


"  Free  Edu-  Unionists  naturally  look  upon  this  re- 
cation-  in  suit  with  dismay,  and  they  are  the  more 
"^ ""  '  aghast  because  these  Liberal  victories 
have  taken  place  immediately  after  they  played  their 
trump  card.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  Conservatives  to  "free  education" 
was  chiefly  overcome  by  representations  of  the 
enormous  party  advantage  that  would  be  reaped  by 
an  offer  to  pay  school  fees  from  the  imperial  exche- 
quer. It  is  always  painful  to  swallow  your  princi- 
ples, but  it  can  be  done  if  you  believe  that  you  will 
get  fat  on  your  meal.  But  what  if  they  stick  in 
your  throat,  or  prodiftce  indigestion?  That  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  last  month  on  this  matter  of  free 
education.  As  usual,  the  caricaturists  hit  off  the 
situation  more  neatly  than  the  penmen.  Although 
the  ministry  kept  the  promise  of  free  education  be- 
fore the  country  for  more  than  a  month,  it  did  not 
venture  to  explain  the  method  by  which  it  proposed 
to  give  effect  to  the  project.  The  Derby  number  of 
Punch  shows  us  Mr.  Goschen  leading  the  Conserva- 
tive party  to  the  starting  post  with  his  free  educa- 
tion bill  as  a  jockey  in  the  saddle.  But  the  horse 
has  blinders  over  its  eyes,  and  Mr.  Goschen  apolo- 
getically explains  that,  with  such  a  rider  up,  blink- 
ers are  indispensable.  The  effect  on  the  electorate  is 
more*  roughly  portrayed  in  cartoons  reduced  from 
the  Dart,  a  Birmingham  weekly  of  some  considerable 
ability,  in  our  caricature  department. 

The  Turn  "^^^  change  in  the  Liberal  fortunes  dates 
in  the  from  the  abandonment  of  the  proposal  to 
'  ^'  expel  the  Irish  members  from  Westmin- 
ster. That  fatal  clause,  which,  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  phrase, 
converted  Ireland  into  a  taxed  republic,  marked  the 
dividing  line  between  separation  and  union.  Every 
one  is  against  separation  on  the  English  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel ;  every  one  is  in  favor  of  some 
method  of  decentralization.  Of  this  we  have  had 
last  month  remarkable  evidence  in  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Glasgow  on  May  20th.  He 
referred  to  a  speech  he  had  made  some  years  ago  at 
Edinburgh,  "the  capital  of  the  other  side  of  Scot- 
land. "    He  said : 

I  ventured  to  make  remarks  in  favor  of  decen- 
tralization, of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
extreme  interference  and  officialism  which  arise 
from  centralization,  and  pointing  to  the  powers  of 
municipalities  as  the  great  remedy  for  such  an  evil. 
AVhen  I  came  home  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
with  whom  I  had  been  staying,  said  to  me,  "What 
a  Home  Rule  speech  you  have  been  making. "  Well, 
it  was  perfectly  true.  Before  I  say  anything  further 
in  praise  of  Home  Rule,  allow  me  to  make  this  ob- 
servation— that  if  tliere  is  any  country  in  the  world 
where  divisions  are  historically  so  deep  and  feelings 
are  so  bitter  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  each 
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other  justice,  that  country  can  only  receive  any  por- 
tion of  municipal  self-government  with  considera- 
ble precaution.  I  can  only  say  that  hypothetically, 
so  that  you  may  not  assume  that  I  am  not  raising 
the  giving  of  Home  Rule  to  such  a  country  if  it  ex- 
ists ;  but  with  this  reservation  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  Home  Rule.  I  should  like  to  give  to  the  munici- 
palities, the  municipal  authorities,  the  oldest  repre- 
sentatives of  popular  government  in  this  country, 
the  very  utmost  powers  in  dealing  w4th  all  legisla- 
tion that  is  of  a  business-like  character. 

If  Lord  Salisbury  can  speak  thus,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  electors  at  large  have  shown  a  general  ten- 
dency to  support  Home  Rule  ever  since  July,  1887, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  first  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
was  not  determined  to  insist  upon  destroying  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  a  detail  of  his  scheme  for 
creating  a  subordinate  statutory  assembly  at 
Dublin? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  seats  gained  by  the 
Liberals  since  July,  1887  : 

Spalding,  Coventry,  Northwich,  Edinburgh  (W), 
Southampton,  Ayr,  Govan,  Kennington,  Rochester, 
Peterborough,  Bucks  (N),  St.  Pancras  (N),  Carnar- 
von, Barrow^,  Eccles,  Hartlepool,  Stowmarket,  Har- 
borough. 

The  Tory  Unionists  have  gained  Doncaster  and 
have  retaken  the  Ayr  Burghs.  The  strong  general 
drift  liberal- wards  is  too  evident  for  any  casuistry 
to  explain  away. 

The    Irish     National    League    of    Great 
^''  ^ate^"'^  Britain  held  their  annual  convention  at 

Newcastle  on  May  16th,  and  unanimously 
condemned  Mr.  Parnell  as  both  morally  and  politi 
€ally  unfit  for  any  further  trust  or  confidence.  Arch- 
bishop Croke  has  made  his  annual  visitation  through 
his  diocese  one  long  demonstration  against  the  dis- 
ruptionist  and  divider.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  has  been  greeted  is  the  way  in  which  the  honest 
Catholics  of  the  South  protest  against  the  ruffianism 
of  the  Parnellite  attack  upon  the  hierarchy.  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  who  has  just  returned  from  Rome, 
has  explained  in  the  Times  how  it  was  that  the  Irish 
bishops,  with  a  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  refused  to  condemn  Mr.  Pamell  until  they 
were  quite  sure  that  he  had  no  answer  to  the  charge 
brought  by  Mr.  O'Shea.  Certainly  of  that  charity 
wdiich  suffereth  long  and  is  blind,  but  which  is  still 
the  first  of  all  the  graces,  there  has  seldom  been  a  more 
conspicuous  illustration  than  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  many  Irishmen  even  now  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  not  a  complete  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion. The  decree  nisi  was  made  absolute  last  month, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  respondent  and  co-re- 
spondent will  marry.  Should  they  do  so,  even  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  Irish  will  admit  that  they  can 
no  longer  pretend  that  the  relations  between  Mr.  Par 
nell  and  Captain  O'Shea's  wife  were  other  than  was 
asserted  in  the  Divorce  Court.  The  marriage  w^ould 
simplify  matters  considerably.  When  that  is  an- 
nounced the  chief  difficulty  of  the  hierarchy  will 
disappear. 


Trouble  in  "  Po^ugal, "  said  Mr.  Rhodes  lately,  "  is 
South  still  troubling  me,  but  the  matter  will 
^/'''''«-  right  itself  in  time.  It  is  like  a  fly  that 
tickles  your  nose  in  hot  weather.  The  proper  thing 
is  not  to  swear. "  This  philosophic  mood  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  capacity  for  "swear"  is  over- 
drawn upon  in  other  directions.  The  threatened 
trek  of  the  Boers  across  the  Limpopo,  although  orig 
inally  employed  as  a  means  of  extorting  "globular 
thousands"  from  Mr.  Rhodes  for  a  worthless  conces- 
sion, has  not  been  abandoned.  President  Kruger 
seems  to  be  acting  loyally  enough  in  "damping" 
the  trek,  but  its  authors  persist  in  saying  that  they 
will  seize  Banyaland  as  soon  as  the  recent  deluge 
dries  up.  Should  they  be  as  good  as  their  word, 
Mr.  Rhodes  will  be  compelled  to  do  one  of  two  things 
— fight  them  or  make  terms.  He  will  probably  prepare 
to  do  the  first,  the  better  to  do  the  second.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  on  the  fighting  tack.  If  need  be,  he  will 
lay  down  the  premiership,  his  tenure  of  which 
depends  on  the  Dutch  vote,  and  stand  forth  as 
President  of  the  British  South  African  Company, 
holding  the  pass  against  the  Boer  invasion  of  Brit 
ish  territory  As  the  Boers  know  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  a  man  of  his  word,  there  will  probably  be  no  trek, 
or  if  there  is  it  will  be  conducted  under  Rhodian 
auspices.  Mr.  Rhodes  will  fight  without  scruple 
and  without  remorse  if  unfortunately  he  should  be 
forced  to  fight ;  but  his  whole  instinct  is  in  the 
other  direction.  He  has  had  no  experience  of  blood- 
shed, whereas  he  has  spent  his  life  and  made  his  rep- 
utation as  the  very  Ulysses  of  shrewd  and  crafty 
management.  If  he  cannot  manage  the  trekkers 
when  he  has  President  Kruger  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  British  Empire  at  his  back,  then  in- 
deed the  hand  of  the  great  amalgamator  must  have 
lost  its  cunning.  That  is  the  very  last  thing  that  is 
implied  by  the  news  from  the  Cape,  where  he  has 
just  bought  a  site  for  the  new  South  African  Uni- 
versity, and  where  his  government  has  introduced  a 
Licensing  Bill,  under  which  two  thirds  of  the 
electors  in  any  locality  can  forbid  the  renewal  of 
any  license,  and  where  no  new^  license  can  be  issued 
until  two-thirds  of  the  electors  have  intimated  their 
desire  that  it  should  be  granted.  That  is  to  say, 
two-thirds  of  the  electors  minus  one  cannot  shut  up 
an  existing  public-house,  but  one  third  of  the  electors 
plus  one  can  prevent  a  new  public  house  being 
opened. 

Concessions  ^^^^  Salisbury  has  offered  the  Portuguese 
to  Government  an  arrangement  by  which, 
Portugal.  ^^  return  for  the  cession  of  Manica,  Portu- 
guese sovereignty  is  recognized  over  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  on  the  north  of  the  Zambesi.  The 
basis  of  this  arrangement  was  explained  by  the 
Prime  Minister  with  almost  cj^nical  candor  at 
Glasgow.  After  describing  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  as  ""a 
very  considerable  man,  a  man  of  very  many  remark- 
able powders  and  remarkable  resolution  and  will," 
— one  of  the  most  emphatic  tributes  ever  paid  by  a 
British  Prime  Minister  to  a  Colonial  statesman — Lord 
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LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

Salisbury  declared  that  not  even  the  desire  of  pleasing 
our  fellow-countrymen  at  the  Cape  could  induce  the 
Foreign  Office  to  abandon  the  paramount  duty  of 
observing  and  sustaining  international  law  and 
r  i  ght.     Therefore — 

We  have  come  to  a  conclusion  with  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  territory  wliich  I  believe  will  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties  if  our  present  proposals  are 
accepted.  The  territory  we  shall  recognize  as  be 
longing  to  South  Africa  is  high  land  on  which 
white  men  can  work  and  settle,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  English  rule  is  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  rul- 
ing over  the  natives,  but  that  we  should  fill  the  land 
with  our  own  people  and  our  own  blood.  All  the 
land  on  the  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  which  we 
liave  offered  to  Portugal  in  exchange,  and  to  which 
we  think  she  has  some  historical  claim,  is  land 
which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  those  born  in  the 
couritry  and  who  have  the  blood  of  the  country. 

Which  being  int(^rpreted  briefly  is  to  this  effect 
Wherever  white  men   can  live  and  breed  and  settle 


in  Southeastern  Africa  the  land 
belongs  to  England.  Wherever 
they  weaken  and  die  it  is  left  to- 
Portugal.  The  arrangement  is 
not  a  bad  one,  from  England's 
point  of  view,  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  two  stipulations  :  First, 
that  the  English  must  have  an  in- 
disputable right  of  way,  free  from 
duties  or  Portuguese  botheration, 
through  the  unhealthy  lands  left 
to  Portugal ;  and,  secondly,  that 
wherever  there  is  navigable  water, 
on  which  a  British  gunboat  can 
float,  such  navigable  water  must 
belong  to  them  by  the  same  rule 
which  secures  them  the  wiiole  of 
the  habitable  plateaux.  The  cra- 
dle and  the  gunboat  ought  really 
to  be  quartered  on  the  royal  British 
arms. 

The  Fight    ^wo    "  indunas  "  from 

on  the      King  Gungunhama  ar- 

P^ngiue.     ^..^^^    -^    England    in 

May,  praying  for  an  audience  from 
the  Great  White  Queen.  Mean- 
while the  Portuguese  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  come  into  collision  in- 
land of  Massi-  Kesse.  The  stu- 
dents from  Lisbon  and  a  miscel 
laneous  rabble  of  Portuguese  na- 
tives appear  to  have  pushed  in 
from  Massi -Kesse,  which  they 
found  deserted,  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  first  jDOst  of  the 
British  South  African  Company. 
Hereupon,  as  was  inevitable,  the 
British  pioneers  brushed  the  in- 
vaders back  across  the  frontier, 
the  operation  being  accompanied 
with  the  loss  of  so  few  lives  as 
to  indicate  very  little  stomach  for 
a  fight  On  the  part  of  the  Portuguese.  The  fight  oc- 
curred on  May  11th,  according  to  the  English  tele- 
gram from  Umtassa's  kraal.  The  Portuguese  at- 
tacked a  police  post  held  by  forty -seven  men,  six 
miles  to  the  west  of  Massi-Kesse,  on  the  plateau, 
and  were  beaten  back  after  two  hours'  fighting.  The 
Portuguese  official  version  says  that  the  Chartered 
Company's  police,  who  were  concealed  in  an  in- 
trenched position,  suddenly  opened  fire  on  a  Portu- 
guese reconnoitering  party,  killing  seventeen  and 
wounding  twenty.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  lat- 
ter, when  foiled  in  their  ambitious  projects  inland, 
avenged  themselves  by  closing  once  more  the  mouth 
of  the  Pungwe.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  is 
acting  at  Capetown  as  special  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Graphic,  has  telegraphed  that  "  the  immediate 
occupation  of  the  coast  by  a  British  naval  force 
seems  to  be  imperative. "  Mr.  Rhodes'  young  men 
are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  inland, 
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but  the  British  admiral  on  the  Mozambique  station 
should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  river  door  open  in 
the  rear. 

The  Pros  ects  "^'^^  New  Soutli  Wales  Parliament  was 
of  Australian  oY>ened  OH  May  19th.  The  attempt  to 
e  era  ion.  ^^j^^p^  uniform  action  in  submitting  the 
Federation  proposals  to  all  the  Colonies  has  failed. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  Federation,  subject  to  reserves  as  to  omissions  or 
amendments,  and  a  reference  to  the  people  in  the 
electoral  capacity  for  final  approval.  When,  how- 
ever, he  announced  that  he  would  postpone  his  reso- 
lutions until  after  the  adoption  of  his  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  and  the  Bill  abolishing  plural  voting,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  vote  of 
no  confidence,  which,  on  being  pressed  to  a  division, 
M^as  negatived  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  considering 
the  jealousy  which  New  South  Wales  Free  Traders 
liave  sliown  of  the  Federation  scheme,  if  no  further 
progress  was  made  for  a  time  in  the  direction  of  In- 
tercolonial Federation.  That,  however,  only  in- 
creases the  urgency  of  progress  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  Federation.  The  Em^nre  Trade  League 
gains  adherents  dail}',  and  its  Canadian  members 
are  about  to  address  the  Crown  through  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament,  asking  for  a  conference  of  Colonial 
representatives  in  London,  to  discuss  the  best  means 
of  promoting  inter- imperial  trade. 

On  the  ^^^^  Miranzai  expedition  against  the  Pa- 
Frontier  of  than  tribes  on  the  northwest  frontier  of 
India  has  come  to  a  close.  Sir  W.  Lock- 
hart,  at  the  head  of  a  i)unitive  column,  was  for 
several  weeks  engaged  in  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  mountain  fastnesses,  inhabited  by  warlike 
liighlanders  who  had  defied  British  authority, 
troubled  the  peace  of  the  border,  and  shown  signs 
of  a  disposition  to  enter  into  a  hostile  confed- 
eracy against  the  civilized  power  in  the  plains. 
The  tribe  made  a  stand  at  Mastaon  on  the  ninth, 
where  they  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
of  their  clansmen  ;  and  Sir  W.  Lockhart  was  able  to 
levy  fines  and  destroy  towers  all  along  the  Miranzai 
border.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  not  by  any 
means  a  holiday  promenade.  When  the  expedition 
was  over  it  was  found  that  Sir  Walter  had  lost  one 
hundred  inen  killed  and  wounded,  including  five 
British  and  three  native  officers.  The  total  loss  on 
board  the  Victory,  Nelson's  flagship,  at  the  decisive 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  was  only  fifty-seven  killed  and 
108  wounded.  The  only  permanent  gain  purchased 
by  these  expeditions  is  the  roads,  the  construction 
of  which  they  necessitate.  Nothing  pacified  the 
Scotch  Higlilands  until  General  Wade  made  roads 
passable  for  cannon. 

Vengeance   The  vengeance  of  the  Indian  Government 
^  Of*         has  descended  upon  Manipur,  and  all  the 
leaders    in   the  recent  opposition   to  the 
policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Quinton  have  now 
been  arrested.     Manipur   is  in  the  military  occupa- 
tion  of   British  troops,  and  the  Jubraj,  the  Senna- 


i:)utty,  and  all  their  chief  men  are  awaiting  trial. 
The  elepliant  lias  crushed  the  rat,  but  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  n«t  was  in  the  right  is  being 
hotly  discussed  in  England.  Opinion  is  divided. 
Putting  out  of  court  all  those  partisan  prints  which 
always  jump  to  the  concision  that  their  countrymen 
are  in  the  wrong — when  that  conclusion  is  likely  to 
damage  the  Government  of  the  day — there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  Englishmen  regard  the  policy  sanc- 
tioned by  Lord  Lansdowne  with  regret,  not  un- 
mixed, with  some  degree  of  shame.  Some  object  to 
any  interference  with  the  Sennaputty,  ^vdio  has 
played  a  part  in  Manipur  very  much  like  that  of 
Arabi  in  Egypt ;  otliers,  who  admit  that  it  was  law- 
ful and  just  to  punish  the  Sennaputty  for  king -mak- 
ing without  our  leave,  condemn  the  apparent  treach- 
ery of  inviting  him  to  a  "durbar"  on  leaving  which 
he  was  to  be  arrested  after  hearing  his  sentence ; 
while  yet  a  third  section,  who  see  notliing  savoring 
of  treachery  in  the  invitation  to  the  durbar,  roundly 
condemn  Mr.  Quinton  and  Lord  Lansdowne  for  at- 
tempting so  perilous  an  enterprise  with  such  inade- 
quate means.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Manipur,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  fatal  first  step  was  forced  on  from 
outside  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Britisli 
Resident,  whose  views,  as  he  was  on  the  spot,  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  they  received.  The  Manipur  in- 
cident is  a  gloomy  one,  relieved  only  by  the  story 
of  the  escape  of  Mrs.  Grimwood — whose  niarch  across 
the  hills  under  fire  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the 
latent  capacity  of  woman  to  suffer  and  to  dare — and 
the  brilliant  defense  of  Thobal  by  Lieutenant  Grant. 
''How  could  we  be  beaten  under  Grant  Sahib?"  said 
his  Ghoorkahs  and  Punjabis.  "He  is  a  tiger  in 
fight."  Grant  has  received  the  Victoria  Cross  "for 
conspicuous  bravery  and  devotion  to  his  country. " 
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THE  REyiFW  OF  REyiEU^'S. 


REV.    W.    G.    LAWES. 

^^^^  Tlie  "May  meetings"  have  bi'ouglit,  as 
Guinea's  tisiial,  to  the  somewhat  pagan  region  of 
Apostle,  -pjgg^  street  and  the  Strand,  London,  an 
invigorating  flood  of  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice. 
Tlie  missionary  meetings  have  been  as  well  attended 
as  ever,  and  Exeter  Hall  has  heard  once  -more  the  re- 
ports of  propagandists  among  the  distant  and  dusky 
races  of  mankind.  Few  of  these  heralds  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  brought  back  so  cheerful  a  report 
as  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  who  has  returned  from 
Port  Moresby  after  eleven  years'  absence,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  through  the  press  his  translation 
of  the  Gospel  into  Motu,  which  the  missionaries 
have  decided  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  missionary  language  of  New  Guinea.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  has  fifty  stations  occupied 
in  that  island,  with  227  colored  teacliers  for  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  and  two  thousand  children  in  school. 
Twenty  New  Guineans  are  themselves  employed  as 
teachers,  carrying  the  spelling-book  and  the  arith- 
metic into  regions  where  their  fathers  could  only 
have  gone  as  prisoners  awaiting  a  cannibal  feast,  or 
as  conquerors  spear  in  hand. 

At  a  missionary  meeting — the  first  held  in  New 
Guinea — a  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  si)eakers 
picked  up  a  spear,  and  he  said  :  "  This  used  to  be 
our  constant  companion.  We  dared  not  go  to  our 
gardens  without  it ;  we  took  it  in  our  canoes  ;  we 
carried  it  on  oiu'  journeys ;  we  slept  with  it  by  our 
side,  and  we  took  our  meals  with  it  close  at  hand  ; 


but, ''  he  said,  "  we  can  now  slee^)  safely  because  of 
this, "  holding  up  the  book  of  the  Gospels.  "  This  book 
has  brought  to  us  peace  and  protection,  and  we  no 
longer  require  the  spear." 

Mr.  Lawes  speaks  highly  of  the  British  adrainis 
trator,  Sir  W.  McGregor,  who  appears  to  obey  in 
spirit  and  to  the  letter  his  instructions,  "to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  provide  religion  and  educa- 
tion among  the  native  inhabitants."  Nothing  is 
heard  of  the  Germans  on  the  North,  beyond  vague 
rumors  of  disease  and  death.  No  news  crosses  the 
island,  journalism  not  yet  having  been  invented 
in  New  Guinea,  although  the  natives  are  very  eager 
to  obtain  newspapers,  which  they  value  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  flg  leaf  of  our  first  parents.  The  Times, 
Mr.  Walter  will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  in  particular  re- 
quest, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  on  the 
thickest  paper. 

j^^        These  May  meetings  afford  no  inadequate 

Chi  Id  yen's   register  of  the  faith  and  courage  and  char- 

Arci^bishop.    .^y  ^^  ^j^^  British  public.       The  Church 

Missionary  Societies  report  higher  receipts  than 
ever  before — the  two  divide  between  them  no  less 
than  $2,000,000;  while  the  Wesleyan,  the  Baptist, 
and  the  London  Missionary  Societies  all  report  de- 
ficits, which  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  amount  to 
$50,000  each.  Strange  to  say,  the  Bible  Society, 
which  has  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $1,000,  - 
000,    cannot  make  both  ends  meet.     Its  deficit  last 
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year  was  $70, 000,  and  it  is  now  $300, 000  in  debt. 
One  of  the  younger  societies,  which  has  displayed 
the  most  astonishing  vitality,  as  measured  by  the 
growth  of  its  subscriptions  and  branches,  is  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Unlike  most  other  societies,  it  has  a  soul,  and  that 
soul  is  Benjamin  Waugh,  the  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Magazine.  Mr.  Waugh  is  a  veritable  children's 
Archbishop  of  all  England,  and  not  for  England 
only,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
"Wherever  a  tortured  child  moans  in  a  garret  or  in 
cellar,  there  Mr.  Waugh  appears  as  a  deliverer  and 
avenger.  He  has  now  sixty  aid  committees  in  Eng- 
land, two  in  Wales,  and  three  in  Ireland.  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  Society  has  risen  from  $44, 000 
to  nearly  $100, 000,  but  it  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
whole  field  for  lack  of  funds.  It  ought  to  have  a 
revenue  of  $250, 000  per  annum,  and  no  doubt  before 
long  Mr.  Waugh  will  raise  that  and  more  also.  Last 
month  he  secured  the  quasi -conditional  support  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  has  publicly  confessed  that : 
To  bring  punishment  on  brutal  and  negligent  par- 
ents seems,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial  function ;  for 
though,  by  protecting  the  children  of  bad  parents 
(who  are  on  the  average  of  cases  themselves  bad), 
there  is  some  interference  with  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  yet  it  is  a  defensible  conclusion  that  in  the 
social  state  philanthropic  feeling  may,  to  this  ex- 
tent, mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  natural  law. 
To  have  extorted  such  an  admission  from  the  great 
apostle  of  the  doctrine,  "  let  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, "  justifies  a  belief  that  Mr.  Waugh  will  raise 
his  $250,000  per  annum.  It  is  much  easier  to 
take  a  collection  than  to  convert  the  very  pope  of 
laissez-faire. 

The  Citizen-  '^^®  House  of  Commons  has  refused  by 
siiip  seventy-eight  to  fifty-two  to  pass  a  reso- 
0/  Women,  j^^^jqj^  Jj^  favor  of  allowing  women  to  sit 
as  County  Councilors.  More  than  the  usual  amount 
of  nonsense  was  talked  by  the  opponents  of  the  reso- 
lution, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
no  matter  how  illogical  female  citizens  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  more  illogical  than  many  of  the  elected 
(male)  representatives  of  the  exclusively  male  elec- 
torate. Mr.  Cremer,  for  instance,  declared  of  half 
the  human  race  that  "  they  toiled  not,  neither  did 
they  spin, "  a  remark  which  ought  to  cost  him  his  seat 
at  next  election ;  while  Mr.  Labouchere,  posing  as 
the  traditional  conservative  and  representative  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  likened  the  inability  of 
women  to  sit  on  County  Councils  to  the  inability  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-members  to  suckle  children. 
Of  course  in  the  interest  of  the  children  a  good  deal 
might  be  said  in  favor  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for- 
bidding Mr,  Labouchere  to  assume  the  functions  of 
a  wet  nurse ;  but  as  everybody  is  content  to  rely 
upon  the  disability  imposed  by  nature,  why  cannot 
he  show  the  same  confidence  in  the  natural  incapacity 
of  women  to  act  as  County  Councilors,  instead  of 
insisting  upon  reinforcing  nature  by  an  Act  of  Par 
liament?  The  fact  is  that  the  question  will  not  be 
put  on  its  true  footing  until  one  insists  upon  the 
entire   abolition  of   all   artificial   barriers   between 


capable  persons  and  the  due  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  There  may  at  least  be  claimed 
for  women  as  absolute  a  right  to  sit  in  Parliament 
or  to  command  a  regiment  as  for  Mr.  Labouchere  to 
suckle  his  wife's  babies.  The  more  obvious  the  un- 
fitness of  either  man  or  woman  for  certain  functions, 
the  less  need  is  there  for  statutory  interdicts.  The 
Women's  Liberal  Federation,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  of  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  refused,  although  by  a  narrow 
majority,  to  insist  upon  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  their  sex.  The  majority  is  still  content  that 
women  should  be  the  Gibeonites  of  politics,  doing 
the  drudgery  for  the  dominant  male,  but  denied  any 
opportunity  of  molding  a  policy  in  support  of 
which  they  are  exhorted  and  expected  to  speak,  to 
canvass  and  to  toil. 


A 
JVIodern 
Woman. 


MRS.    CUNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

Apropos  of  women  in  politics  and  affairs, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  one  of 
the  incidents  of  Labor  Day,  Mrs.  Cuning- 
hame  Graham  went  from  London  to  Madrid  and  ad- 
dressed an  immense  mass  meeting  with  brilliant 
success.  Mrs.  Graham  spoke  to  the  Spanish  workers 
in  their  own  sonorous  and  eloquent  language,  and 
was  naturally  welcomed  with  overwhelming  enthu- 
siasm. Mrs.  Graham  is  said  to  be  engrossed  at 
present  in  studies  preliminary  to  an  important  bio- 
graphical work ;  but  she  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  see  whether  she  could  addi-ess  her  own 
former  countrymen  as  fluently  as  she  can  lecture  in 
the  less  musical  tongue  of  her  adopted  country. 
The  results  showed  that  the  English  socialists  can 
always  count  upon  an  efficient  and  sympathetic 
intermediator  between  London  and  Madrid  when- 
ever Mrs.  Graham  can  be  recalled  from  her  literary 
work  in  the  era  of  Saint  Teresa. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


"  Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  In  the  truth  of  this 
old  saying  lies  the  secret  of  the  caricaturist's  power.  It 
is  through  his  ability  to  represent  man  in  action  that  he 
often  wields  a  mightier  influence  in  the  land  than  the 
writer  with  his  words.  Nast's  caricature  of  the  "Tweed 
Ring,"  in  which  each  member  was  depicted  as  indicating 
by  his  thumb  that  the  one  next  behind  him  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  misuse  of  the  municipal  funds  entrusted  to  the 
Ring's  keeping,  did  more  to  overthrow  in  New  York 
City  the  system  which  invited  corruption,  than  did  all  the 
essays  and  paragraphs  on  "  Irresponsible  City  Government" 
published  at  the  time.  In  the  May  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  appeared,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the 
cartoons  which  saved  the  Tories  in  the  recent  Canadian 
elections.  The  cartoon  which  is  said  to  have  carried  the 
Stowmarket  elections  for  the  English  Liberals  is  repro- 
duced in  this  number.  Green,  the  Unionist  candidate, 
was  very  badly  hit  by  the  use  made  of  a  remark  of  his 
that  the  only  piece  of  land  the  electors  were  certain  to  get 
was  about  six  feet  by  two.  The  way  in  which  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  Liberals  was  denounced  by  the  Unionists 
as  scandalously  unfair,  but  the  cartoon  did  its  work.  It  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  argument  that  tells 
much  more  in  English  county  elections  than  disquisitions 
concerning  the  abstract  merits  and  demerits  of  Home  Rule. 

Not  always  must  the  cartoonist  distort  to  produce  effect. 
The  strength  of  the  artistic  little  sketch  at  the  foot  of  this 
page  lies  wholly  in  its  strict  conformity  to  life. 

Few  will  miss  the  late  Premier  of  Canada  more  keenly 
than  J.  W.  Bengough.  In  the  death  of  Sir  John,  the 
Conservative  party  lost  a  leader  and  Grip''s  artist  a  sub- 
ject. Bengough 's  caricatures  of  the  old  "Chieftain"  were 
always  his  strongest;  but,  perhaps,  never  before  has  he 
done  better  than  in  his  latest  sketch,  "  The  Empty  Saddle," 
in  which  the  face  and  figure  of  his  favorite  subject    are 


conspicuously  absent.  The  other  cartoon  from  Grip  is 
in  illustration  of  a  remark,  made  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  in  a  recent  lecture,  reflecting  upon  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  last  Canadian  election  by  the  holder  of  a 
baronetcy.    . 

The  caricatures  from  the  Sydney  Bidlefin  are  charac- 
teristic of  that  wicked  little  journal ;  especially  the  one 
representing  Her  Majesty's  feelings  on  hearing  that  the 
Australasian  Conference  had  decided  to  use  the  word 
"Commonwealth"  instead  of  "Dominion."  A  cartoon  is 
selected  for  this  month's  department  from  the  Australian 
comic  paper,  the  Queensland  Boomerang.  "Moloch's" 
sketch  in  La  Silhouette  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  L^ En- 
fant Prodigue  is  a  typical  specimen  of  French  caricature, 
although  in  Paris  they  are  usually  very  lenient  to  prodigal 
sons.  In  fact,  Paris  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  "  the 
far  country"  whither  L^ Enfant  Prodigue  of  the  parable 
betook  himself  when  he  determined  to  waste  his  substance 
in  riotous  living.  The  Baccarat  Scandal  will,  no  doubt, 
have  afforded  a  text  to  many  other  caricaturists.  Of  the 
topical  history  of  the  day  in  caricature,  we  have  a  French 
view  of  Labor's  May-Day,  and  a  bold  but  vigorous  repre- 
sentation of  the  locust  plague  which  is  devastating  Algeria 
and  is  threatening  Egypt.  In  these  lands  it  is  the  locust 
who  is  king,  and  the  cartoon  represents  the  insect  monarch 
reminding  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria  of  the  fact 
with  scant  ceremony.  The  cartoonist  who  portrays  King 
Leopold  refusing  the  advice  of  King  William  hits  off  the 
Belgian  monarch's  nose  with  more  than  the  usual  carica- 
turist's skill.  The  first  of  the  two  cartoons  reproduced 
from  the  Birmingham  Dart  represents  Mr.  Goschen, 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  as  adding  the  last 
straw,  in  the  form  of  a  "  Fi-ee  Education"  tax,  to  the  load 
of  the  already  overburdened  English  tax-payer ;  and  the 
second  contains  the  tax-payer's  answer. 


"V  fi^ 


/^ounto. 


O  '  Cc  //^ 
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,0       V 


A  PARTY  OF  PATCHES. 

Grand  Balloon  Ascension— Cincinnati. 

Frona  Judge^  June  6,  1891. 


TRUE  TO  HER  OLD  LOVE. 
'Jimmy  B.  sly,  sir,  dev'lish  sly," 

From  America,  3Iay  21,  1891, 


•     "SAW  WOOD  AND  SAY  NOTHING."— Blaine's  Motto. 
From  JucUje.  3Iay  23,  1891. 


"THE   EMPTY   SADDLE.'' 
From  Toronto  Grip,  June  13,  1891. 


LE  CTURE. 

ARISTOCRACY 


r  \  .-  - 

^  /■". J     , 

Gill, D WIN  SWITM 


HIS  OPINION  OF  HEREDITARY  ARISTOCRACY. 

"If  we  were  asked  to  say  whose  name  among  all  our  politicians 
has  been  most  associated  with  the  practice  of  corruption,  are  we 
sure  that  a  baronet  would  not  be  the  nnxuV—Goldwin  Smith's 
Lecture.— From.  Toronto  Grip,  May  23,  1891. 


t)/^u.  0ri!L.i^  v,,j.nc^vu,.nuUM%>^u:  jjH..^.        STERN  wishes  to  secure  for  you  an  ALLOTMENT  during   LIFE;     so  that  you  may 

be   kept    FROM   the   WORKHOUSE  1 1 1 

VOTE    for    STERN    and    give    Greene    a    Stern    Refusal. 
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ii^afet 


THE  LAST  STRAW.     HOW  WILL  THE  CAMEL  STAND  IT? 


Cii^^ 


THE  CAMEL'S  ANSWER. 
From  Dart,  May    5    1891. 


_  '-iflT^S  lip  F)  r^tjC 


From  Sydney  Bulletin,  April  11,  1891. 


L'ENFANT  PRODIGUE— PAR  MOLOCH. 

Her  Majesty:  "My  son,  you  have  fiftj-  millions  of  debts!  Be  re- 
assured. I  "vv-ill  not  pay  them.  But  on  what  can  you  have  spent  so 
large  a  sum?" 

The  Prince  OF  Wales:  "Oh,  my  mother  1 1'"— From  La  Silhouette, 
May  24,  1891. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  FLEET? 

Young  Queensland: 


I  haven't  much  faith  in  your  ships 
(There's    no    fun   in    finding   the 
"chips"): 
If  I  can't  with  them  play 
Save  when  you  say  I  may, 
They  might  as  well   stay  on   the 
slips. 

From  Queensland  Boomerang^  April  4,  1891 


The  "Paluma's"  enough  for  me— 
A  tight  little  man-o'war  she^ 

To  regulate  traders 

And  keep  off  invaders, 
And   scoot  o'er  the  bright  sunny 

sea. 


M.  CLEMENCEAU  ENDEAVORS  TO  MAKE  CAPITAL  OUT 
OF  THE  LABOR  DAY  RIOTS. 

From  Le  Grelot,  May  17,  1891. 


The  King  of  the  Belgians:  "Thanks,  I  am  very  comfortable. 
There  is  no  need  to  set  my  throne  on  fire."— From  La  Silhouette, 
May  17,  lhi)l. 


THE  LOCUST  KING  OF  NORTH  AFRICA. 

The  Locust  to  M.  Casubon:  "Permit  me  to  introduce  myself 
to  you  as  the  real  Governor-General  of  Algeria."— From  La 
Silhouette,  May  10,  1891. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


May  IG.— The  Cruiser  Baltimore  joined  the  San  Francisco 
at  the  Chilian  port  Iquique,  awaiting  the  Itata,  while  the 
Charleston,   with   the   Chilian   insurgent  steamer  Esmeralda, 

remained   in  the   Mexican    port  Acapulco Mr.  Gladstone's 

slight  relapse  occasioned  anxiety Announcement  of   Herr 

Maybach's  retirement  from  German  cabinet.... The  President, 

at  home  again,  received  many  callers  at  the  White  House 

Pension  Commissioner  Raum  declared  his  belief  in  his  son's 
innocence,  and  offered  himself  to  resign  if  the  President  so 
desired The  retirement  of  Admiral  Braine  occasioned  pro- 
motions in  the   Navy The   English    "Trans- Atlantic    Cattle 

Trade"  committee  reported,  approving  the  United  States  regula- 
tions, and  finding  Mr.  PlimsolPs  charges  of  systematic  cruelty 

to  cattle  at  sea  not  sustained  by  the  facts President  Carnot 

started  on  his  tour  through  the  South  of  France. 

May  17.  —Rear  Admiral  McCanu  was  given  command   of  the 

American  vessels  in  the  South  Pacific Mayor  Shakespeare 

of  New  Orleans  asked  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Corte's  exequatur 
by  the  Pivsident,  on  the  ground  that  the  Italian  Consul's  pres- 
ence  w^as    dangerous    to   that   city Preparations   begun    in 

New  York  City  for  a  celebration  in  September  of  the  600th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland A  num- 
ber of  people  were  killed   and   several    villages   destroyed   by 

lava  from  a  volcano  in  Armenia Several  people  injured   in 

a  fight  between  Irish  factions  at  Kanturk. 

May  18.  —The  Charleston  sailed  from  Acapulco,  resuming  her 
search  for  the  Itata The  Belgrade  students  defeated  an  at- 
tempt to  expel  ex-Queen  Natalie  from  Servia The  announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  Czarowitz  is  to  marry  the  Princess  Helene 
of  Montenegro Hundreds  of  delegates  assembled  at  Cincin- 
nati, especially  from  Kansas  and  the  West,  to  attend  the  "Na- 
tional Union  Conference" Admiral  Braine's  retirement  took 

effect The   Metropolitan    Museum   of   Art    Trustees    (New 

York)  decided  to  open  the  Museum  on  Sundays Informa- 
tion i-eceived  of  political  troubles  in  Hayti  —  the  Premier, 
Antenor  Firmin,  resigning,  and  Emile  Audain,  journalist  and 
legislator,  being  expelled  from  the  country  by  order  of  Presi- 
dent Hyppolite Twenty-third  Annual  Co-operative  Congress 

met  at  Lincoln,  England. 

May  19.  —  The  Regents  and  Ministers  of  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment decided  to  expel  ex-Queen  Natalie  from  Belgrade;  and 
the  police  forcibly  placed  her  on  board  a  railway  train,  after  a 

sharp  conflict  with  citizens  and  students A  deputation  from 

the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  waited  upon  Sir  John 
MacDonald  and  urged  the  further  restriction  or  total  prohibi- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration.  Sir  John  thought  the  existing 
S50  entrance  tax  sufficient,  and  further  intimated  that  the 
Chinese  who  entered  Canada  did  so  in  order  to  cross  the  line 

into  the  United  States The  Czarowitz  had  recovered   from 

his  wound  sufficiently  to    leave   Japan    for  Vladivostock 

The  Nova  Scotia  legislature  was  prorogued  by  Lieutenant- 
governor  Daly At  Tai-ry town,  on  the  Hudson  River,  an  ex- 
plosion of  djTiamite  on  a  work  train   killed   thirteen   laborers, 

chiefly  Italians,    and    injured   many   others The   National 

Union  Conference  opened  at  Cincinnati,  and  Senator  Peffer  of 

Kansas  was  selected   for  chairman The   Trans-Mississippi 

Congress  opened  at  Denver Thirty-eight  students  were  grad- 
uated from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New^  York.  The 
directors  of  the  Seminary  received  a  theological  statement  from 

Rev.    Professor    Briggs    and    approved    his    views Bishop 

Potter  reported  to  have  decided  upon  action  in  the  case  of  the 
protest  against  Rev.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D Damage  by  tor- 
nadoes in  Texas   and   frosts  in   New   England Congress  to 

celebrate  the  six  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  met  at  Lubeck,  England Martial  law  pro- 
claimed in  Hayti. 

May  20.— The  People's  Party  of  the  United  States  w-as 
formed  at  the  National  Union  Conference  held  in  Cincinnati. 
In  the  platform  adopted  the  new  party  demand  the  abolition  of 
National  Banks  as  banks  of  issue,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
plan  for  the  loan  of  money  by  the  government  on  the  se- 
curity of  farm  produce;    the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  pf 


silver;  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of 
land;  that  all  national,  state  or  county  revenues  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government;  the  na- 
tional control  of  railroads  and  the  election  of  President,  Vice- 
President  and  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 

people A  test  made  of   the  dynamite  guns   of   the   United 

States  cruiser  Vesuvius  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  failed  to  show- 
that  they  could  be  relied  upon   for   accuracy   of  aim The 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers   in  session  at  New 

York  City The  International  Postal  Congress  was  opened  in 

Vienna,  its  objects  being  the  further  promotion  of  the  facilities 

of  the  postal  union Queen  Natalie,  who  was  expelled  from 

Servian  territory,  arrived  in  Hungary,  where  she  was  received 

with  welcome Lord  Salisbury  presented  with   the  freedom 

of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

May  21.  —The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  met  at  Detroit. 
Interest  in  this  meeting  was  exceptionally  great  on  account  of 
the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Creed  and  the 
charges  against  Dr.  Briggs.  Rev.  William  H.  Green,  D.  D., 
Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was  elected 
Moderator The  Lutheran  General  Assembly  met  at  Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania Rev.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D.,  addressed  a 

letter  to  Bishop  Potter,  asking  that  the   charges  against  him 

might  be  formally  tried A  great  majority  of   the  dioceses, 

as  reported  from  day  to  day,    have   indorsed  the  election   of 

Phillips  Brooks,  as  Bishop  of   Massachusetts Pierre   Loti, 

the  nautical  novelist  (real  name  Viaud),  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by   the   death   of 

Octave  Feuillet.     Zola  had  eight  votes  on  the  first  ballot A 

Portuguese  Cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  Joao  Chrysostomo^is; 

President  and  War  General The  first  division  of  the  present 

session  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Parliament  gave  the  Tories 
a  majority  of  twenty-nine. 

May  22.  —The  Presbyterian  Assembly  voted  to  refer  the  re- 
port of  the  Revision  Committee  to  the  Presbyteries,  to  be  acted 

on  finally  next  year Secretary   Foster  made   a   financial 

statement  showing  that  the  Treasury  could  meet  the  quarterly 

pension  payments Failure  of  the  Star  Rubber  Company  at 

Trenton,  announcement  that  Joseph  Davis'  liabilities  (at 
Boston)  will  reach  $3,000,000,  failure  of  the  Hill  Shoe  Com- 
pany of  Memphis,  and  other  financial  disasters  slightly  affec- 
ted the  commercial  world Gas  explosion   killed  six  miners 

near  Birmingham,  Ala The  steamer  Veenham,  Nether- 
lands-American line,  reported   disabled  at  sea The   Pope's 

Encyclical  made  public Mr.  Gladstone  well   enough  to   gO' 

to  Hawarden Jubilee  of  the  King  of  Roumania. 

May  23.— Pope  Leo  XIH.  appointed  a  commission  of  three 
cardinals  to  effect  a  reduction  in  expenditure  at  the  Vati- 
can. The  occasion  for  this  reduction  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  increased  demands  upon  the  Holy  See  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  work The  Pope,  it  was  reported,  wrote  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  for  the  details  of  the  New  Orleans  affair  and 
requested  the  Cardinal  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  an 
equitable  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States. .,,..  A  commission  composed  of  General  Charles 
H.  Grosvenor,  ot  Ohio ;  Judson  N.  Cross,  of  3Iinnesota ;  Dr. 
Walker  H.  Kempster  of  Wisconsin  and  Joseph  Powderly  of 
Pennslyvania,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  proceed  to  Europe  and  investigate  the   various  phases 

of  the  immigration  question The  Commercial  Congress  in 

session  at  Denver,  Colorado,  adopted  a  report  favoring  free  and. 

unlimited  coinage  of   silv(*r Secretary    Tracy    issued    anj 

order  to  fill  all   positions   of  foremen   at  the   Norfolk   Navy\ 
Yard  by  examination. 

May  2.5.— The  second  reading  of  the  so-called  "delegates' 
measure,"  in  the  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly,  practi- 
cally assured  the  cessation  of  the  troubles  as  to  the   French 

claims The  Australian  Colonies,   through  their  delegates  at 

the  Postal  Congress,  announced  their  purpose  to  join  the  Pos- 
tal Union  in  October;  Bolivia  also  entered  the  Postal  Union 

The  Pope  ordered  popular  translations  of  his  labor  Encyclical, 
for  workingmen  of  all  countries The  Paris  omnibus  drivers 
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struck The    Supreme    Court   decided    that    the    Original 

Package  Law  passed  by  the  last  Congress  is  valid  and  constitu- 
tional. This  decision  secures  to  the  States  full  authority  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors  imported  from  other  States.  Ex- 
City  Treasurer  Bardsley  of  Philadelphia  was  charged  with 
an  additional  embezzlement  of  over   $300,000  of  State  money. 

May  26.— Herbert  W.  Ladd  (Republican),  of  New  Jersey, 
was  declared  Governor  by  the  two  houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  Grand  Committee The  Senatorial  contest  in  Florida 

ended   in  the   election   of  the   Hon.    Wilkinson   Call The 

general  strike  among  the  stage  drivers  in  Paris  resulted  in  a 

victory  for  the  men The   Government   of   Great   Britain 

made  a  proposal  to  the  Newfoundland  delegates  which,  it  was 

held,  would  obviate  the   passage  of  the   Knutsford   bill 

An  ordinance  forbidding  Hebrews  to  observe  the  Hebrew  Sab- 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  BRECKINRIDGE. 

bath  by  closing  tlieir  places  of  business,  and  compelling  them 
to  close  their  stores  on  Sundays,  was  submitted  to  the  Council 

of  the  Russian  Empire The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

adopted  new  tariff  duties  of  eight  francs  per  100  kilograms  on 
swine,  ten  francs  per  head  on  cows  and  oxen,  *and  fifteen  and 

one-half  francs  per  head   on   sheep Lieutenant  Grant  of 

the  British  army  was  decorated  with  the  Victoria  Cross  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  for  his  gallant  stand  against  tlie 

Manipurists  at  Thobal The  closing  sessions  of  the  Baptist 

Missionary    Union    held    in    Cincinnati The    sixty-sixth 

'annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  held 
in  Boston. 

May  27.— Dr.  Briggs'  appointment  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  disapproved  of  by  a  chosen  committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  in  session  at  Detroit,  Michigan 

Assistant  Secretary  Nettleton  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
decided  that  Holyer  Pettison  and  wife,  of  Sweden,  detained 
at  New  York  as  polygamists,  fell  within  the  prohibited  class 
of  immigrants  and  ordered  their  return  at  the  steamship  com- 
pany's  expense;   this  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  time 

that  polygamists  liave  been  debarred  from  the  country 

The  United  States  revenue  cutters  Rush  and    Bear   ordered  to 


sail  for  the  waters  of  Alaska  to  protect  the  seal  fisheries 

The  sub-treasury  scheme  was  repudiated  by  the  Ohio  Farm- 
ers' Convention  in  session  at  Columbus The  United  States 

war-ship  Charleston  arrived  at  Callao  having  seen  nothing  of 
the  Itata Derby-day  in  England ;  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  "Com- 
mon" winner  by   two  and  a  half  lengths.  .  .  .Senhor  Carvalho 
Minister  of  Finance,  Portugal,   announced  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce bimetallism  in  Portugal. 

May  28. — The  American  University  was  organized  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  Mark   Hoyt,  President  of   the  Board,    and 

Bishop  Hurst,  Chancellor  of  the   Univei'sity. Church   fairs 

and  festivals  were  declared  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Assembly  in   session    in   Birmingham,    Alabama,    not   proper 

means  of  raising  money Portuguese  troops  were  defeated 

by  a  British  force  near  the  Bembe   River,    South    Africa 

Berlin  Municipal  Council  passed  resolutions  by  seventy-three 
votes  to  five,  requesting  the  Government  to  abolish  the  corn 
duties. 

May  29. — The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  disapproved 
of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Briggs  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  the- 
ology in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  by  a  vote 

of  four  hundred  and  forty  to  sixty Major  M.  P.  Handy, Mr. 

J.  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth,  of 
Ohio,  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  of  New  Y'ork,  and  ex-Senator  Eustis, 
of  Louisiana,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  visit  Europe  in 

the  interests  of  the  World's  Fair A  bill  for  prohibiting 

British    subjects   from   catching    seals   in    Bering   Sea  for   a 

limited  period  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 

The  Gladstonians  won  the  by-election  for  North  Bucking- 
hamshire by  an  increased  majority. 

May  30. — Memorial  day  was  observed  throughout  the  countiy. 

The  Newfoundland  Legislature  was  prorogued  after  the 

longest  sessions   on   record  for  that  bodj' The  Portuguese 

Cortes  opened The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  pass  a  bill 

permitting   the   free   importation  of  raw  hides  and   furs  into 

France The  preliminary  conference  of  the  International  Peace 

Congress  convened  in  Milan,  Italy.  An  invitation  from  the 
Boston  Peace   Society   to   hold   an   international   congress   in 

Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair  was  accepted Sir  George 

Stephen,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Avas 
raised   to  the   English   Peerage.     Never   before   has   a  native 

of  a   British  Colony  been  made  a  peer A  revolution  broke 

out  at  Port-au-Prince,  Hayti.  .  .  .  The  New  Hebrides  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy. 

May  31..— The  International  Peace  Congress  in  session 
at  Milan,  Italy,  aj^proved  a  motion  for  referring  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  New  Orleans  affair  to  the  Inter- 
national   Institute,    at    Ghent,    Switzerland,    for   arbitration. 

The     International     Templars     Conference    in   session     at 

Edinburgh  resolved  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of  Templar  obli- 
gations for  a  member  to  communicate  the  work  of  the  order  to 

a  clergyman  under  the  seal  of  the  confession Victoria  sealers 

sent  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper  their  protest  against  the  passing  of 
the^ill  before  the  House  of  Commons  to  close  Bering  Sea  for 

a  year President  Canovas  del  Castillo  announced  that  the 

commercial  convention  with  the  United  States  had  been  con- 
cluded  Strike  among  the  street  railway  employees  in  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan The  Metropolitan  Museum  (Central  Park, 

New  Y'ork)  opened  on  Sundays The  five  central  labor  bodies 

of  Chicago  held  a  meeting,  in  which  they  took  a  radical  stand 
against  further  efforts  to  give  public  assistance  to  the  World's 
Fair,  as  long  as  their  demands  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages 
was  refused. 

June  1. — The  bill  for  closing  the  Bering  Sea,  pending  arbi- 
tration between  the  United  States  and  Gx'eat  Britain  passed  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons More  correspon- 
dence on  the  Bering  Sea  question  made  public Official  an- 
nouncement made  that  the  German  corn  duties  will  not  be  re 

duced Postmaster-General  Raikes  announced    in  the  House 

of  Commons  that  all  efforts  to  induce  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  institute  a  parcel  post    with   Great    Britain  had 

failed Gladstonians  won  the  by-election  held   at  Paisley  by 

an  increased  majority  over  the  previous  election One  thou- 
sand  men  employed  in  ship-building   in   Glasgow,   Scotland, 

went  on  strike The  first  part  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad 

oj^ened  by  the  Czarowitz  of  Russia The  "baccai-at  trial"  be- 
gan. 

June  2.  —The  Presbyterian   General   Assembly  at  Detroit  ad- 
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joumed. . . .  Secretary  Foster  announced 
that  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  bonds 
would  be  redeemed  September  xJd,  and 
that  their  extension  would  hereafter  be 
considered.  .  .  .  Portland,  East  Port- 
land and  Albino,  Oregon,  decided  to 
unite  under  one  city  government. 

June  3 — Secretary  Foster  issued  a 
circular  to  steamship  companies,  in- 
viting their  co-operation  in  keeping 
out  undesirable  immigrants A  mon- 
ument to  General  Grant  unveiled  at 
Galena,  Illinois  . .  A  monument  un- 
veiled at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Confederate  dead "William 

Sherer   elected    Grand  Master    of    the 

Grand   I^odge   of  Free    Masons The 

census  of  Ireland  showed  a  total  popu- 
lation of  4,700,102 — a  decrease  during 
the  last  decade  of  468  674  ..Announce- 
ment made  in  the  British  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Balfour  that  the  results  already 
effected  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
Crimes  Act  were  such  as  to  justify 
its  suspension 3Iinister  Fabie  an- 
nounced in  presenting  the  Cuban  bud- 
get in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, that  the  custom  tariff  of  Cuba 
Avould  remain  inichanged,  pending  the 
operation  of  the  convention  with  Amer- 
ica  The  French  Government  decided 

to  contribute  two-thirds— or  $20,000,- 
000  annually— as  the  proposed  work- 
men's pension  fund. . .  .The  trial  of  Sir 
William  Gordon -Cumming  for  cheating 
at  baccarat  was  opened  for  the  defense 
by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

June  4. —The  Chilian  insurgent  war 
ship  Itata  surrendered  to  Admirals 
McCann  and  Brown  in  the  harbor  of 
Iquique,  giving  up  her  cargo  of  five 
thousand  rifles  and  two  million  rounds 
of  ammunition.  . .  The  Bering  Sea  bill 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  . .  Papers  relating 
to  the  Wasnington  reciprocity  negotia- 
tions presented  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment  President  Harrison  appointed 

William  D.  Owen  totheofflceof  Super- 
intendent of  Immigration.,  provided  for 
by  the  Owens  Bill. . .  Cotton  Conference 
opened  in  Liverpool. . .  The  Japanese  Cabinet  was  reconstructed. 

with  Ito  as  President  of  the  Council American  Home  3Iis 

sion  Society  opened  its  annual  session  at  Saratoga. 

June  5.  —  The  Bering  Sea  bill  passed  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  underwent  first  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  . .  M.  Pobiedonostzeff,  Chief  of  the 
Holy  SjTiod  of  Russia,  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
students  of  all  religious  denominations  must  attend  lessons  in 
the  Orthodox  Catechism,  and  tliat  all  industrial  schools  must 
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have  an  orthodox   church   within   a  distance  of   twenty  kilo- 
meters  The  Government   was  sustained  by  a   majority   of 

thirty-two  in  a  division  taken  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  on 

a  bill  to  amend  the  Franchise  Act The  complete  census  of 

London  showed  a  population  of  4,211,056. .  .The  directors  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  resolved  that  they  possessed  the 
right,   independent  of  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  fill  the  chairs  in  that  institution. 
June  6.— Popular  indignation  manifested  at  Chancellor   von 
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Caprivi's  declaration  that  the  corn  duties  must  remain  . . .  The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  decided  to  devote  one  day  in  the 
week  to  the  discussion  of  labor  questions. 

June  7.— Omnibus  drivers  went  on  strilce  in  London Anar 

chist  demonstration  in  Paris Tlie  Italian  national    festival 

held  in  Rome. . .  .Earthquake  in  North  Italy. 

June  8.  —More  than  fifty  persons  said  to  have  been  executed 
in  Hayti  by  order  of  President  Hyppolite.  .  .  .  The  Bering 
Sea  bill  passed  the  House  of  Loixls.  .  .  .  The  French  Senate 
passed  the  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  on  corn. 

June  9.  — The  British  House  of  Commons  formally  passed  the 
Bering  Sea  bill  as  received  from  tlie  House  of  Lords Lon- 
don omnibus  strike  temporarily  settled The  French  Cliam- 

ber  of  Deputies  passed  a  bill  for  placing  cocoons  aud  raw  silk 
on  the  free  list,  but  subjecting  manufactured  silks  to  a  large 
duty. . .  The  verdict  in  the  "baccarat  trial"  rendered  against  Sir 
William  Gordon-Cunmiing. 

June  10.— President  Hai-rison  appointed  the  judges  in  the  new 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims Leonard  W.  Colby,  of  Ne- 
braska, appointed  Assistant  Attorney- Genei'al. .  .Funeral  of  Sir 

John  Macdonald Hen-  Brandenburg,  a  member  of  the  Cen 

ter  Party  in  Berseubrueck,  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Windthorst,  the  Centrist  leader  in  the  Reichstag. . . .  The  appeal 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  King, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  re- 
gard to  charges  made  against  the  Bishop  of  having  offended 
against  the  established  Ritual,  came  up  for  first  hearing  be- 
fore the  Judicial  Committee  of  tlie  Privy  Council Bank  of 

England,  in  an  official  report,  stated  that  the  total  liabilities  of 
the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  on  Nov.  14,  1890,  were  £:^,963,000, 
and  the  total  assets  £24,770,000 The  omnibus  strike  in  Lon- 
don was  continued Damage  done  by  the  overflow  of  the  Red 

River,  in  Texas. 

June  11.— The  Bering  Sea  bill  received  the  royal  assent.  .  .  . 
A  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  in  relation 
to  the  possessions  of  these  two  countries  in  South  Africa  was 
signed.  .  ,  .  Tlie  Chilian  insurgents  ask  recognition  as  belliger- 
ents from  European  powers. 

June  1?— The  London  omnibus  strike  settled,  the  men  ac- 
cepting the  employers'  offer  of  twelve  hours'  work  per  day  aud 
a  slight  increase  in  wages  .  .  .  Under  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
conventions,  as  announced,  Portugal  grants  free  passage  to  all 
merchandise  between  the  British  sphere  and  Pungwe  Bay.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  dropped  from  tlie 
British  army  list  by  order  of  the  Queen. 

June  13— Senator  J.  J.  C.  Abbott  summoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General to  form  a  new  Canadian  Ministry.  .  .  .  The 
Chilian  insurgents'  transport  vessel  Itata  left  Iquique  for  the 
North  with  the  Charleston  as  her  convoy.  ,  .  .  The  President 
of  Peru  issued  an  order  atlmitting  free  of  duty  into  the  Repub- 
lic live  stock,  grains  and  many  vegetables. 

June  14.— Gomez  Farias  appointed  Mexican  Minister  of 
Finance. 

June  15  —President  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  sealing  season  in  Bering  Sea  closed.  .  .  .  The  Third  Party 
movement  repudiated  by  a  number  of  local  Alliances  in  Kan- 
sas. 


OBITUARY. 

May  10.- Allan  G.  Paul,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  flag 
Lieutenant  of  tlie  North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  aid  to  Ad- 
miral (iherardi Jean  Bratiano,  Roumania's  ablest  states- 
man . . .  Henry  Sampson,  "Pendragon,"  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Referee  (English). 

May  17. — William  F.  Graham,  editor  of  the  Meriden  Republi- 

caiiy  and  an  able  writer  on  political  questions Mgr.  Lebaux, 

Bishop  of  Angouleme. . .  Captain  Frederick  Warren,   R.    N 

Admiral  Wallace  Houston,  of  the  English  Navy. 

May    18.— Colonel    L.    M.    Dayton,    of    Cincinnati Lord 

Edward  Cavendish,   M.    P Sir    Patrick    Colquhoun Mrs. 

Clifford  Lloyd Mr.   Larking,    formerly  English   Consul   to 

Egypt Jean  Jacques  Weiss,  the  distinguished  French  jour- 
nalist. 

May  19,— Canon  Hussey,  of  England William  Catlin,  foun- 
der of  the  movement  for  providing  free  dinners  for  poor  school 
children Sir  George  Glyn. 

May  20.— Judge  Alphonso  Taft,  Minister  to  Russia  in  1884,  and 

Attorney-General    under  President   Grant Thomas    Beaver, 

of  Danville,  Penn.,  pliilanthroi^ist. .  .Princess  Helene  Sangusko. 
Countess  Antoniua  Demitrijavna  Bludow. 

3Iay  21.— Colonel  C.  A.  Nichol,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
planters  of  Arkansas Thomas  JetTerson  Rourke,  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  politician  of  New  York  State :\Iatthew  T. 

Scott,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Henry  Lux,   a  well-known    citizen   of   Utica,    New   York 

Senator  Florio,  Director  of  the  Grande  Compagnie  Maritime 

Rev.  J.  Gilmour,  a  missionary  to  China. 

May  22.— Henry  S.  Sanford,  ex  United  States  ^Minister  to 
Belgium  and  late  delegate  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference  held 

recently  at  Brussels George  G.   McWhorter,  formerly  Cliief 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida Sir  Robert  Fow- 
ler, M.  P. 


May  23.— Dr.  Samuel  Crompton Lord  Romilly. 

May  24.— Colonel  Henry  Lane  Hendrick,  of  New  York Gen- 
eral  John    Evans,    Archdeacon    of     Merionetlishire Father 

Murray Joseph  Rouinauille,  Provengal  poet. 

3Iay  25. —Congressman  L.  C.  Houk,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
. .  .Professor  Francis  A.  Wilber,  analytical  chemist  of  Rutgers 

College Colonel  Harrison  Adreon,   a  prominent  citizen   of 

Baltimore John    B.    Hollenbeclc,   of  Burlington,   Vermont, 

lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812. . . .  Ex-Governcr  David  Butler,  of 
Pawnee  City,  Nebraska. . . .  Dr.  AVilhelm  Karl  von  Wageli,  the 
noted  German  scientist. 

May  2G.— Rev.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  one  of  the  best-known 
Presbj'terian  clergymen  in  tlie  United  States,  and  professor- 
elect  of  systematic  theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New   York  City Rear-Admiral    Samuel  P.    Carter,   of    the 

United  States  Navy James  McHenry,  known  as  the  princi- 
pal litigant  in  the  suits  against  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  a 

few  years  ago Elliott  Evans,  sometime  professor  of  law  and 

political  economy  in  Hamilton  College,  Ohio Major  Gen- 
eral J.   M.  C.  Drake  of  tlie  British  Army Fereday  Smith, 

scientist Viscount  Arbuthnott. 

3Iay  27. — Gaspare  Gorrisio,  Sanscrit  scholar. 

May  28. —Judge  Samuel  M.  Breckinridge,  of  St.  Louis.... Rev. 
W.  E.  Perry,  D.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  well-known  cler- 
gyman of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church Ex-Judge  George 

W.   Dobbin,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Baltimore General  Sir 

AVilliain  Wyllie,  of    the    British  Army Chevalier  Ignace  de 

Pierzechala. 

May  30.  —Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  the  eminent  phy- 
sician  Major  David  M.  Cohen,  of  the  United  States  Marine 

Corps. . . .  Colonel  William  H.  Peyton,  a  well-known  public 
man  of  Greenville,  Virginia. 

May  31. — David  Brooks.a  widely-known  electrical  inventor 

Dr.   Joseph   H.    Streeter,    a   prominent  physician   of  Boston, 

Massachusetts Cardinal  Alimonda,  Archbishop  of  Turin 

Colonel  W.  G.  Rankin,  of  New  York,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  both  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars M.    Dublan,    the 

Mexican  3Iinister  of  Finance Sir  Antoiue  Dorion,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Quebec  Queen's  Bench  Court. 

June  1.— Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Daniel  M.  Littlefield,  of 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

June  2.— Judge  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

June  3. —Benson  John  Lossing,of  Poughkeepsie.N.  Y.  ,the  well- 
known  histoi'ian William  Russell  Darling,  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  New  York  City. 

June  4.— Judge  William  Allen,  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 

Court Daniel  Lake,  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Eastern 

District  of  New  York. 

June  5.— Miss  Laura  "WTiitman    Laselle,   of    Williamstown, 

Mass. ,  prominent  in  charity  work Ex-Governor  Henry  Lip- 

pitt  of  Rhode  Island Jonah  D.  Decker,  a  well-known  lawyer 

of  Brockport,  New  York,  and  ex-Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enues  Frederick  Augustus  Harting,   a  soldier  in  the  United 

States  Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Major- General  Thomas. 

■  June  6.— Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  Premier Rev. 

Dr.  James  Romeyn  Berry,  of  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  a  leading 
clergyman  of  theRef  ormecl  Church  of  America,  and  an  author  or 
considerable  note John  L.  Hammond,  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  Savannah,  Ga Philip  Wallace  Mac- 
kenzie, of  New  Yoi'k  City,  an  inventor  of  prominence;  best 
known  for  his  improved  blasting  furnace  for  smelting  iron  ore, 

patented    1855 Hon.     Chauncey    Vibbard,    of    New    York, 

ex-Member     of   Congress Jacob   Halstead,    of    New    York, 

known  for  his  interest  in  charitable  work John  E.  Lovejoy, 

the  last  member  of  the  old  Abolitionist  family.  . .  Leopold 
Hasner,  Baron  von  Artlia,  the  Austrian   statesman. 

June  7. — Jesse  C.   Boyd,  one  of  Chicago's  pioneer  citizens. 

June  8.— Judge  Charles  J.  McCurdy,  formerly  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Supreme  Court,  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Austria  under  Pres- 
ident Fillmore,  and  at  one  time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. 

June  9.— Henry  Edwards,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed   actor, 

for  a  long  time  a  member  of  Wallack's   Company Judge 

Isaac  G.  Wilson,  one  of  the  oldest  men  on  the  bench  in  Illi- 
nois  Stillman  Boyd  Allen,  one  of  the  most  prominent  law- 
yers of  Boston. 

June  10.— The  Rev.  Father  Carlo  Mario  Cui'ci,  the  renowned 

Italian  ecclesiastic Rev.  William  C.  Bowen,  President  of  the 

Bordentown  Female  College Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  Rabbi 

of  the  Temple  Emanuel,  of  New  York  City. . .  The  Most  Rev. 
John  Egan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Ireland. 

June  11. — Colonel  Alexander  E.  Sheldon,  distinguished  for 
his  services  in  the  civil  war  and  formerly  business  manager  of 
the  old  Galaxy  magazine. 

June  12.  —Charles  Fisher,  the  actor. 

June  13.— Brevet-General  William  B.  Barton. 

June  14.— Chancellor  Summerfield  Key,  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, brother  of  Judge  Key,  Postmaster-General  under  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  .  .  .  Colonel  John  Watson,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
New  York. 

June    15.— "'Fritz" Emmett,  the  actor. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION"   AND   ITS   LEADERS. 


BY    PROFESSOR    HERBERT    B.    ADAMS. 


University  Extension  has  been  called  the  Salva- 
tion Army  of  education.  The  missionaries  of  higher 
popular  culture  can  perhaps  endure  association  with 
General  Booth  and  his  bold  champion,  Canon  Farrar, 
if  the  new  movement  succeeds  in  converting  college 
men  and  Philistines  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 
Englishmen  define  the  new  scheme  of  educational 
salvation  as  an  attempt  to  carry  the  university  to 
the  people  when  the  people  cannot  come  to  the  uni- 
versity. If  the  Church  should  ever  revert  to  this 
original  method  of  extension,  probably  General 
Booth  would  stop  beating  his  drum.  The  English 
universities  are  now  eai-nestly  attempting  to  revive 
their  orignal  democratic  character.  The  Rev.  S.  A. 
Barnett  says  ;  "  Academic  critics  sometimes  carp  at 
the  University  Extension  system  ;  they  forget  that 
it  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  early  growth  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  force  which  made  the 
universities  was  a  great  popular  movement  directly 
affecting  a  large  portion  of  English  youth. 
The  force  which  created  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
still  at  work  ;  there  is  again  a  great  popular  move- 
ment in  the  search  for  knowledge,  and  that  move- 
ment can  now  be  met,  not  by  inviting  students  to 
leave  their  homes,  but  by  sending  te'achers  to  the 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  fixed  round  the 
ganglia  of  industry. '' 

MECHANICS'    INSTITUTES. 

In  both  England  and  America  the  movement  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  people  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
lectures  of  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  to  five  hundred 
workingmen  in  Glasgow,  about  the  year  1800,  were 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.  From 
1802  to  1833  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  gave  each  year  two  courses  of  public 
lectures,  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty -two  in  num- 
ber, upon  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  to 
the  townspeople  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  kind  of 
public  instruction  continued  to  be  given  at  New- 
castle down  to  the  year  1882,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  now  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  University  Extension  in 
,  England,  and  affiliated  locally  with  the  Universit}' 
of  Cambridge. 

The  idea  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  revived  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck  in  London  in  1823  24  in  the  flourishing 
establishment  which  now  bears  his  name,  the  Birk- 
beck Institute.  The  St.  James  Gazette  greeted  this 
new  departure  in  popular  education  with  these 
cheering  words  .  "  A  scheme  more  completely  adapted 
for  the  destruction  of  this  empire  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  the  author  of  evil  himself  "  Perhaps  the 
editor  was  right     Such  schemes  meant  the  overthrow 


of  aristocratic  privilege  in  education  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  English  people.  Such  beginnings  as  those 
in  Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  London  were  followed  in 
both  England  and  America  by  a  great  host  of  popular 
foundations,  working-men's  instii^ates,  mercantile 
libraries,  lyceums,  lecture -courses,  etc.  University 
men  like  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Frederick  William  Robertson  frequently  lectured  to 
the  working  classes  of  England  before  1850.  As  early 
as  1842  a  so-called  Peoj)le's  College  was  founded  in 
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Sheffield  by  an  Independent  minister.  It  was  heart- 
ily supported  by  the  workingmen,  especially  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  which  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  people  in  both  France  and 
England. 

THE   WORKINGMEN 'S   COLLEGE. 

In  1854  Maurice  founded  the  Workingmen's  Col- 
lege in  London.  He  got  the  idea  from  the  People's 
College  at  Sheffield.  University  graduates,  resident 
in  London,  assisted  Maurice  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting class  courses  of  instruction  for  London  arti- 
sans.    It   is    now  recognized   in   England  that  the 
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Workingmen's  College  was  the  first  practical  attempt 
"  to  extend  the  power  of  the  universities,  and  bring 
within  reach  of  busy  adults  the  benefit  of  their  in- 
fluence. "  The  idea  of  Universit}^  Extension  by  means 
of  local  colleges  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sewall  at  Ox- 
ford as  early  as  1850,  but  his  suggestion  bore  no  im- 
mediate fruit.  The  idea  was,  however,  revived  in 
1876,  when  two  Oxford  colleges  united  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  college  at  Bristol.  Since 
then  the  policy  of  establishing  local  colleges,  affiliated 
with  the  university,  has  been  rapidly  developed. 

The  evolution  of  what  is  now  known  as  University 
Extension,  or  local    academic    lectures,   is   directly 
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connected  in  both  England  and  America  with  the 
development  of  mechanics'  institutes.  In  1852  a 
union  of  over  three  liundred  of  these  was  formed  in 
England.  Two  years  later  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London  established  for  these  institutes  a  system  of  ex- 
aminations to  encourage  adult  education.  The  pres- 
ent Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Temple,  was  one  of  the 
examiners.  The  success  of  this  experiment  suggested, 
in  1857,  the  idea  of  local  examinations  throughout 
England  for  tlie  improvement  of  schools  and  teachers. 
The  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  says  :  "It  is 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland  that 
is  due  the  credit  of  the  first  organization  of  these 
examinations,  which  are  really  at  the  base  of  this 
(extension)  movement."  James  Stuart,  M.  P.,  for- 
merly a  professor  in  Cambridge,  the  practical  organ- 


izer of  University  Extension,  1867-73,  says  very 
frankly  :  "  The  first  and  most  important  step  of  all 
was  taken  when  Oxford  founded  the  local  examina- 
tions. " 

CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

In  1867  Professor  Stuart  was  invited  by  an  associa- 
tion of  lady  teachers  in  the  North  of  England  to  give 
them  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching.  He 
replied  that  a  thing  is  often  best  described  by  show- 
ing a  piece  of  it,  and  said,  if  they  would  accept  it, 
he  would  give  a  course  of  eight  lectures,  in  which 
he  would  endeavor  to  teach  astronomy.  He  had  long 
opposed  the  single  lecture  system,  into  which  the 
earlier  systematic  Avork  of  mechanics'  institutes  and 
literary  societies  had  degenerated.  Professor  Stuart's 
lectures  were  given  to  local  classes  of  teachers  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Leeds.  He  went 
from  one  town  to  another  each  week  for  a  period  of 
two  months.  In  connection  with  these  classes  he 
developed  three  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  University  Extension :  (1)  Circuit  lecturing;  (2) 
the  use  of  a  printed  syllabus,  to  save  note -taking  and 
encourage  private  study  ;  (3)  voluntary  written  exer- 
cises, prepared  at  home  in  answer  to  proposed  ques- 
tions, and  sent  by  post  to  the  lecturer  for  correction. 
This  system  of  instruction  was  soon  extended  by 
Professor  Stuart  to  the  workingmen  and  co-operative 
societies  of  the  North  of  England.  In  this  connection 
was  evolved  experimentally  the  fourth  characteristic 
feature  of  University  Extension,  namely  the  class  for 
ixiblic  discussion  and  review  of  the  lecture.  The  fifth 
feature,  or  final  written  examination,  was  definitely 
added  in  1873,  when  the  new  system  of  education 
was  formally  recognized  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  associated  with  the  existing  system  of 
local   examinations. 

From  such  beginnings  has  gradually  developed  a 
national  system  of  higher  education,  which  is  proving 
foi'  adults,  both  men  and  women,  as  beneficial  as  the 
system  of  elementary  education  for  English  youth. 
University  Extension,  as  it  now  is,  has  been  well 
defined  as  "Advanced  systematic  teaching  for  the 
people,  vi^ithout  distinction  of  rank,  sex  or  age,  given 
by  means  of  lectures,  classes  and  written  papers  during 
a  connected  course,  conducted  by  men  '  who  believe 
in  their  work,  and  intend  to  do  it, '  teachers  who 
connect  the  country  with  the  university  by  manner, 
method  and  information." 

A    WORKINGMAN'S   DEFINITION  OF   UNIVERSITY   EXTEN- 
SION. 

One  of  the  best  general  descriptions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  system  is  that  given  by  a  North- 
umberland miner,  who  had  attended  extension  lec- 
tures for  several  terms,  with  great  profit.  In  a  paper 
read  by  him  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  North  of 
England  he  said  :  "  Any  town  or  village  which  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  an  audience,  and  pay  the  necessary 
fees,  can  secure  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  any 
subject  taught  in  the  university,  by  a  lecturer  who 
has  been  educated  at  the  university,  and    who    is 
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specially''  fitted  for  lecturing  work.  A  syllabus  of 
the  course  is  printed  and  put  into  the  liands  of  stu- 
dents. This  syllabus  is  a  great  help  to  persons  not 
accustomed  to  note  taking.  Questions  are  given  on 
each  lecture,  and  written  answers  can  be  sent  in  by 
any  one,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  All  the  lectures, 
except  the  first,  are  preceded  by  a  class,  which  lasts 
about  an  hour.  In  this  class  the  students  and  the  lect- 
urer talk  over  the  previous  lecture.  The  written  an- 
swers are  returned  with  such  corrections  as  the  lect- 
urer deems  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  course  an 
examination  is  held  and  certificates  are  awarded  to 
the  successful  candidates.  These  lectures  are  called 
University  Extension  Lectures.  They  impart,  so  far 
as  each  subject  is  treated,  a  university  education." 
A  workingman  at  Hull  says  ;  "  It  is  six  years  since 
I  attended  the  first  course  of  University  Extension 
Lectures,  and  I  have  attended  all  the  courses  since.  .  . 
I  cai^inot  tell  how  much  I  owe  to  these  lectures. 
They  have  worked  a  revolution  in  my  life.  I  am 
able  to  take  broader  views  of  questions,  and  my  in- 
terests are  widened.  My  life  altogether  is  brighter 
and  happier.  There  is  something  about  these  Uni- 
versity Lectures  difi'erent  from  Science  and  Art 
Classes.  I  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is,  but  they  do 
more  for  you  and  have  more  life  in  them."  Con- 
cerning this  statement,  the  Saturday  Review  (May 
23,  1891)  remarks:  "If  this  be  the  spirit  in  which 
University  Extension  is  received,  there  is  little  fear 
of  its  not  extending. " 


THE  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

The  Cambridge  system  was  adopted  in  1876  by  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  of  which  the  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P. , 
was  the  first  President.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
motto  of  the  London  Society  ;  "  A  man  needs  educa- 
tion not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  as  a  means 
of  life."  The  object  of  the  London  Society  is  to 
bring  university  teaching  within  reach  of  persons  of 
all  classes  and  both  sexes,  living  in  London  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  to  work  in  as  close  connection 
with  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
London  as  may  be  possible.  The  Society  is  associated 
with  all  the  leading  London  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  Birkbeck  Institute,  King's 
College,  University  College,  Royal  Institution  and 
the  Workingmen's  College.  A  full  account  of  the 
London  Society  and  its  present  tendencies  toward  a 
great  Teaching  University  for  the  City  of  London  is 
given  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts  in  his  "  Eighteen  Years 
of  University  Extension. "  (Macmillan,  1891 . )  Dr. 
Roberts  is  the  secretary  both  of  the  London  Society 
and  of  the  Cambridge  committee  on  local  lectures.  He 
is  at  the  same  time  an  accomplished  lecturer  and 
one  of  the  best-known  advocates  of  University  Ex- 
tension. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Arrangements  for  local  lectures  were  first  author 
ized  by  Oxford  in   1878.     A  committee  of  the  so- 
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called  Delegacy  of  Local  Examinations  was  empow- 
ered to  superintend  lectures  and  teaching  in  the 
towns  of  England  and  Wales.  The  first  secretary  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  management  of  the  work  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Acland,  whose  father,  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
liad  been  very  influential  in  founding  the  original 
system  of  local  examinations.  The  present  Oxford 
secretary  is  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  a  well-known 
lecturer  upon  economic  and  social  subjects,  to  whose 
energy  and  skillful  adaptation  of  University  Exten- 
sion to  the  actual  needs  of  the  English  people  is  due 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Oxford  movement  in  re- 
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cent  years.  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder 
are  the  joint  authors  of  a  little  book  on  "University 
Extension  ;  Has  It  a  Future?"  This  is  for  Oxford 
what  Dr.  Roberts'  account  is  for  Cambridge  and 
London.  Coming  into  the  field  later  than  Cam- 
bridge, and  entering  less  populous  centers,  the  Oxford 
men  found  University  Extension  "an  up-hill  fight" 
during  the  first  few  years  Cambridge  had  set  a  very 
liigh  standard  in  proposing  a  unit  course  of  twelve 
lectures,  costing  about  $325.  Oxford  found  it  im- 
possible for  small  and  rural  districts  to  meet  the 
financial  requirements.  In  1885  Oxford  men  declared 
boldly  in  favor  of  short  courses,  and  from  that  year, 
says  Mr.  Sadler,  the  whole  movement  started  vigor- 
ously forward.  The  Oxford  policy  "of  offering  short 
courses  has  been  amply  justified  by  its  results.     It 


practically  brought  University  Extension  within  the 
reach  of  every  town  in  England. "  A  happy  compro- 
mise has  now  been  reached  between  the  two  univer- 
sities. Cambridge  men  frequentlj^  give  half  courses 
when  circumstances  require,  and  Oxford  gives 
full  courses  wherever  possible. 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  reserve  their  certifi- 
cates of  examination  for  full  courses  of  twelve 
lectures.  Cambridge  is  diligently  pursuing  the  policy 
of  affiliating  towns  like  Newcastle  to  the  university, 
and  of  giving  consecutive  unit  courses  in  such 
groups  as  natural  science,  literature  and  history.  A 
Cambridge  Extension  student,  after  pass- 
ing successful  examinations  in  six  unit 
courses  in  one  group  and  two  other  unit 
courses,  together  with  examinations  in 
mathematics,  Latin  and  one  other  foreign 
language,  can  be  admitted  to  Cambridge 
University  with  credit  for  one  year's  ad- 
vanced standing  and  can  win  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  by  two  years'  further  study  in 
residence.  Oxford  pursues  with  success 
her  old  policy  of  encouraging  and  affil- 
iating local  colleges.  Both  universities 
foster  district  associations  of  students ; 
both  have  summer  schools  upon  their  own 
academic  premises  ;  and  both  offer  prizes, 
honors  and  scholarships,  enabling  good 
students  to  spend  a  brief  period  of  study  at 
the  university.  The  number  of  Extension 
lecturers  employed  by  Oxford  last  year 
was  twenty-four.  Cambridge  had  the 
same  number  and  the  London  Society  em- 
ployed thirty,  eight  of  whom  lectured  also 
for  Cambridge  and  two  for  Oxford.  Eng- 
lish University  Extension  lecturers  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  regular  faculties. 
Any  university  man  may  apply  for  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  itinerant  staff.  He 
must  first  prepare  a  syllabus  for  approval 
and  lecture  to  a  critical  academic  audi- 
ence. Then  he  is  sent  out  to  some  center 
of  Extension  work  to  observe  the  meth- 
ods of  an  experienced  lecturer.  There 
were  last  year  in  England  as  many  as  250 
different  Extension  centers  and  over  forty 
thousand  persons  attended  local  lectures.  The  new 
system  of  public  instruction  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Welsh  colleges,  the  Irish  and  Scotch  universi- 
ties, and  Victoria  University,  which  embraces 
Owens  College  in  Manchester,  University  College, 
Liverpool,  and  the  Yorkshire  College. 


sities 
work. 


of  Australia  are  also  engaged 


The  univer- 
in  Extension 


COLLEGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the 
spirit  of  University  Extension  is  the  establishment 
of  college  settlements  in  London  for  the  education 
and  social  improvement  of  the  working  classes. 
One  of  the  first  Oxford  men  to  take  up  residence  in 
East  London  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  situation 
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and  for  helpful  educational  service  was  Edward  Deni  - 
son  in  the  year  1867.  In  1875,  Arnold  Toynbee,  an 
Oxford  undergraduate,  who  desired  to  understand 
and  help  the  poor  of  London,  spent  part  of  his 
vacation  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 
Professor  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  says 
Toynbee  "resided  in  Whitechapel  and  undertook 
the  duties  of  a  visitor  for  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  There  he  lived  in  half-furnished  lodgings, 
as  far  as  he  could  after  the  manner  of  workingmen, 
joining  in  their  clubs,  discussing  with  them  (some- 
times in  an  atmosphere  of  bad  whisky,  bad  tobacco,  bad 
drainage)  things  material  and  spiritual— the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  God."  Toynbee 's  first  experience  in 
public  lecturing  was  in  connection  with  Tower  Ham- 
lets Radical  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
afterward  rendered  good  services  to  his  university  as 
a  public  lecturer  in  towns  like  Newcastle,  Bradford, 
Bolton  and  Sheffield,  and  also  as  a  lecturer  to  Oxford 
students  upon  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Fragments 
of  this  course  were  published  in  1884,  one  year  after 
Toynbee's  death,  and  show  his  remarkable  genius. 
Arnold  Toynbee  (1852-83)  lost  his  life  from  overwork 
in  an  educational  campaign  in  London  where,  in  St. 
Andi-ew's  Hall,  Newman  Street,  he  lectured  in  Jan- 
uary, 1883,  on  "Progress  and  Poverty."  A  living 
monument  to  his  memory  is  that  colony  of  univer- 
sity men  now  established  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  East  Lon- 
don, an  institution  named  in  his  honor  and  devoted 


to  educational  and  social  work  among  the  poorer 
classes.  Toynbee  Hall  is  the  chief  center  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  work  in  East  London,  and  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  England  have  lect- 
ured there.  At  Bethnal  Green  now  flourishes  the 
Oxford  House  Settlement,  consisting  of  Oxford 
House,  the  Webbe  Institute  and  the  University 
Club,  in  all  of  which  institutions  good  educational 
work  is  done.  The  Neighborhood  Guild  in  Forsyth 
Street  in  New  York  City,  the  "  Prospect  Progressive 
Union  "  of  Cambridge,  the  College  Colony  in  Riv- 
ington  Street,  and  the  Hull  House  "College  Exten- 
sion Classes"  in  Chicago,  were  influenced  in  some 
measure  by  the  example  of  Toynbee  Hall,  the  Uni- 
versities' Settlement  in  East  London. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  English  University  Extension  was  Dr.  H.  M. 
MacCracken,  now  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  present  at  the  educa- 
tional conference  held  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Exhibition  in  London,  1884.  An  in- 
teresting paper  upon  "The  University  Extension 
Movement"  was  there  read  by  Albert  Grey,  M.  P., 
and  Dr.  MacCracken  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
He  said  :  "  In  America  they  had  a  good  many  Yankee 
notions,  but  they  had  nothing  in  the  United  States 
of  America  at  all  like  the  proposed  scheme.  The 
closest  thing  to  it  was  what  was  called  the  Chautau- 
qua system. "  He  proceeded  to  describe  that  system, 
and  said  that  it  lacked  "  that  vital  and  necessary 
part  of  an  educational  system  which  the  English  Uni- 
versity Extension  did  not  lack,  namely,  the  teacher's 
presence,    the  teacher's  questions,    and  conferences 
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with  those  who  were  to  be  his  pupils. "  He  expressed 
the  hoi^e  "  that  the  scheme  might  extend  across  the 
ocean  and  be  taken  up  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. "  Dr.  MacCracken  afterwards,  in  1887,  gave  an 
address  on  UniversityExtension  before  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Club  in  New  York  City, 
but  the  address  was  not  published. 

PROFESSOR  SILLIMAN'S   POPULAR  LECTURES. 

Contemporary  with  the  English  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  people  was  developed  an 
American  system  of  popular  education  by  means  of 
local  lectures  in  connection  with  colleges,  mechanics' 
institutes  and  lyceums.  As  early  as  1808  Professor 
Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  began  popular 
courses  of  scientific  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
classes  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  New  Haven.  That 
system  has  been  continued  by  Yale  professors  down 
to  the  present  day.  In  1831,  Professors  Silliman, 
Olmsted  and  Shepard  began  systematic  instruction 
for  the  mechanics  of  New  Haven  in  Franklin  Hall, 
a  kind  of  Workingmen's  College  established  by  James 
Brewster,  a  carriage -maker  and  leading  citizen  of 
New  Haven,  one  of  the  numerous  descendants  of 
Elder  Brewster,  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Brewster  said 
this  was  the  first  time  college  professors  went  out  to 
lecture  to  the  people  upon  natural  science.  From 
New  Haven  Professor  Silliman 's  college  extension 
work  was  carried  to  Hartford,  afterwards  to  Lowell, 
Sailem  and  Boston.     His  extraordinary  success  as  a 
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systematic  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects  influenced 
the  establishment  of  the  now  famous  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston.  Silliman  gave  the  first  four  courses  in 
that  People's  University,  founded  by  John  Lowell, 
who  provided  for  it  in  his  will,  penned  on  the  ruins 
of  Thebes.  For  twenty  five  years  Professor  Silliman 
continued  to  give  systematic  and  instructive  courses 
to  popular  audiences.  He  lectured  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Natchez  and  St.  Louis,  everywhere  intro- 
duced by  Yale  men,  and  everywhere  conscious  that 
he  was  representing  Yale  College. 

AMERICAN   LYCEUMS. 

American  lyceums,  of  which  the  Lowell. Institute, 
in  Boston,  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York,  the  Mary- 
land and  Peabody  institutes  in  Baltimore  are  his- 
toric types,  have  played  a  noble  part  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  American  people.  In  such  insti- 
tutes the  influence  of  college  men  w^as  conspicuous. 
Among  the  more  eminent  lecturers  were  such 
men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing, 
Edward  Everett,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore 
Parker,  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  George  William. 
Curtis.  Not  infrequently  a  course  of  several  lect- 
ures was  given  by  one  individual.  The  English 
idea  of  continuity  of  public  instruction  was  clearly 
anticipated  in  American  lyceums.  They  fostered 
high  standards  of  oratory  and  of  literary  work.  One 
has  but  to  read  the  lectures  of  Channing  on  the 
"Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Classes"  and  on  "Self- 
Culture"  to  discover  what  noble  teaching  was  given 
to  the  mechanics  and  apprentices  of  Boston  before 
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1840.  The  lyceum  system  was  of  great  service  in 
•educating  the  adult  population  of  New  England  and 
of  the  North  in  general  to  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  great  political  and  educational  issues  of 
the  antebellum  period.  Both  the  abolition  and  the 
temperance  movements  were  strongly  promoted  by 
lyceums.  The  intellectual  and  moral  influences  of 
this  system  of  popular  lectures  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  West  and  the  Soutli,  and  in  summer  assemblies 
of  the  Chautauqua  type.  Graduates  of  colleges  are 
-everywhere  at  work  in  these  modern  folk-motes. 

Professor  Jenks  says  :  "  The  lecture  system,  which 
was  in  its  glory  in  New  England  thi-rty  and  forty  years 
ago — and  which  doubtless  exercised  a  wide-spread 
influence  for  good — is  still  very  common  in  Indiana. 
Many  a  graded  school,  in  a  village  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  supports  its  lect- 
ure course  of  five  or  six  lectures  every  winter,  and 
the  lectures  given  are  usually  of  good  quality.  It 
lias  been  the  policy  of  the  State  University  for  sev- 
eral years  to  meet  requests  of  this  kind  in  a  favora- 
ble way,  and  to  send  a  man  to  deliver  an  evening 
lecture  whenever  called  upon. " 

teachers'  institutes. 

Another  great  force  in  higher  popular  education 
has  been  teachers'  insMtutes,  in  the  development  of 
which  a  deep  and  helpful  interest  was  taken  by  col- 
lege men  like  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Harvard ;  Pro- 
fessor Guyot,  of  Princeton ;  Professor  Brew^er,  of 
Yale,  and  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman,  at  one  time 
:superintendent  of  education  in  Connecticut.  Associa- 
tions of  school  teachers  have  held  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  now  a  National 
Educational  Association,  which  proposes  to  hold  an 
"  international  meeting"  at  Toronto,  Canada,  this 
very  month.  Teachers  usually  assemble  in  the  sum- 
mer season  at  some  attractive  center  and  listen  to 
instructive  lectures  and  quickening  discussions  by 
prominent  educators.  In  many  associations  annual 
courses  of  instructive  reading  have  been  arranged 
by  competent  authorities.  In  term  time  the  teach- 
ers are  encouraged  to  form  local  reading  circles  and 
to  improve  their  minds  by  systematic  and  agreeable 
study.  In  Maryland  Green's  History  of  England 
and  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  have  been  recom- 
mended. In  some  places  courses  of  lectures  are  ar- 
ranged for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers'  associa- 
tions by  college  and  university  men.  This  method 
of  public  instruction  was  early  developed  in  Brooklyn 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart, 
and  in  Baltimore  (county  as  well  as  city)  and  in 
Washington  through  the  co-operation  of  university 
men  with  local  superintendents  of  education.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  institutes  for  school  teachers  are 
held  in  every  county  in  the  summer  season,  and  a 
meeting  of  teachers  occurs  in  every  township  at  least 
once  a  month  during  the  school  year.  It  is  said  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  quoted  by 
Professor  Jenks,  that  more  teachers  are  engaged  in 
reading-circle  work  in  Indiana  than  in  any  other 
■State. 


farmers'  institutes. 

Of  great  importance  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  farming  population  of  this  country  are  the  so- 
called  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Institutes,  which  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  since  the  agricultural  college 
grant  of  1862.  Professors  S.  W.  Johnson  and 
Brewer,  of  New  Haven,  rendered  early  and  conspic- 
uous service  as  lecturers  to  the  farmers'  institutes 
of  Connecticut.  Like  mechanics'  and  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, these  voluntary  associations  of  American 
farmers  are  likely  to  lead  ultimately,  under  right 
management,  to  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  agrarian  situation  than  now  ob- 
tains, and  also  to  a  clearer  conception  of  civic  duty. 
It  is  by  the  cordial  alliance  of  the  higher  educational 
forces  of  each  State  with  the  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural, that  the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
can  be  subserved.  One  of  the  most  interesting  types 
of  farmers'  institutes  may  be  found  in  Wisconsin, 
where  over  sixty  of  these  organizations  met  last  year 
for  two  days  each  at  convenient  centers  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  University  professors  and  scien- 
tific experts  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  familiar  talks 
at  these  farmers'  institutes,  and  of  promoting  popular 
education  as  well  as  scientific  agriculture.  Farmers 
come  to  these  meetings  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. School  teachers  and  young  people  often  con- 
tribute to  the  literary  exercises.  The  Wisconsin 
State  University,  under  the  wise  and  practical  guid- 
ance of  Professor  Chamberlin,  has  endeavored  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way  with  the  higher  edu- 
cational  interests   of  the   farming  population,   who 
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have  generously  responded  this  year  by  an  extra  grant 
of  fifty  thousand  doUai-s  to  the  University. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  "  Studies  of  the 
Great  West, ''  published  in  Harper' s  Magazine,  April, 
1,888,  said  ;  "  Wisconsin  is  working  out  its  educa- 
tional ideas  on  an  intelligent  system,  and  one  that 
may  be  expected  to  demonstrate  the  full  value  of  the 
popular  method — I  mean  a  more  intimate  connection 
of  the  university  with  the  life  of  the  people  than  exists 
slsewhere.  .  .  The  distinguishing  thing,  however, 
about  the  State  University  is  its  vital  connection  with 
the  farmers' and  agricultural  interests.  .  .  .  I  know 
ji  no  other  State  where  a  like  system  of  popular  in- 
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struction  on  a  vital  and  universal  interest  of  the  State, 
directed  by  the  highest  educational  autliority,  is  so 
perfectly  organized  and  carried  on  with  such  unity  of 
purpose  and  detail  of  administration  ,  no  other  in 
which  the  farmer  is  brought  systematically  into  such 
direct  relations  to  the  University."  Farmers'  insti- 
tutes also  tiourish  in  tlie  State  of  Indiana,  where  they 
may  be  found  in  every  county  and  in  close  relations 
with  Purdue  University,  the  agricultural  college 
of  the  State.  Professor  Jenks  says :  "  Part  of  the 
lectures  given  in  these  institutes  are  by  the  Univer- 
sity professors,  and  are,  of  course,  of  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  scholarly  nature." 

ORIGIN   AND    GROWTH   OF  CHAUTAUQUA. 

One  of  the  most   interesting  educational  develop- 
ments in  this  country  is  that  of  Cliaiitau(pia.   Histor- 


ically sj)eaking,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  kind  of 
religious  folk-mote,  the  camp-meeting,  which  was 
transformed  at  Fair  Point  on  Lake  Chautauqua,  into 
a  Sunday  School  Assembly  in  August,  1874.  The 
men  most  influential  in  the  movement  from  its  very 
start  were  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a  large- 
hearted,  public-spirited  and  wealthy  man,  and  Dr. 
(now  Bishop)  John  H.  Vincent,  long  famous  in 
Sunday  School  work,  and  widely  known  for  his  in- 
telligent and  practical  sympathy  with  higher  popu- 
lar and  Christian  education.  Beginning  with  popu- 
lar conferences  for  the  improvement  of  Sunday 
school  teaching,  Chautauqua  has  gradually  devel- 
oped the  greatest  variety  of  educational  work. 
There  has  been  held  every  summer  in  recent  years 
at  Chautauqua  an  excellent  teachers'  institute  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.  In- 
structive lectures  are  given  upon  pedagogical  subjects 
of  practical  interest  to  teachers.  Professors  in  col- 
leges and  superintendents  of  boards  of  education 
have  been  appreciative  hearers.  A  school  for  the 
study  of  the  English  Bible  has  prospered  at  Chau- 
tauqua under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  W.  R. 
Harper,  of  Yale  University,  assisted  by  such  men 
as  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  of  Louisville.  Theological 
students  and  ministers  of  every  denomination  attend 
these  instructive  summer  courses  in  Biblical  inter- 
pretation and  criticism. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Harper,  who  himself  conducts  at  Chautauqua  class 
courses  in  the  original  Hebrew.  His  work  is  con 
tinned  throughout  the  year  by  a  system  of  home 
study  and  correspondence,  which,  under  his  efiicient 
guidance,  has  yielded  gratifying  results.  The  college 
represents  the  highest  educational  development  of 
Chautauqua,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of  regu- 
lar class  courses  under  good  teachers.  Laboratory 
work  in  natural  science,  class  teaching  in  mathemat- 
ics, ancient  and  modern  languages,  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  history,  political  economy  and  many 
other  subjects  are  given  during  a  period  of  six 
weeks  in  July  and  August.  These  courses  are  at- 
tended by  students  of  higli  grade,  many  of  them  col- 
legians or  college  graduates,  and  not  a  few  teachei's 
of  high  schools  and  academies.  As  many  as  600 
earnest  students  are  enrolled  every  summer  for  col- 
lege work  at  Chautauqua. 

The  casual  visitor  who  lands  at  the  Pier  and  tar- 
ries for  a  day  or  two  at  tlie  Athenaeum  Hotel,  over- 
looking a  picturesque  lake  and  the  academic  village, 
is  impressed  with  the  popular  attractions  of  the  place  \ 
and  more  especially  by  the  public  lectures  and  con 
certs  in  the  great  amphitheater,  which  seats  seven  or 
eight  thousand  people.     This  is  indeed  the  great  and 
general  folk-mote  of    Chautauqua,   and  a  most   im 
pressive  siglit,  especially  wlien  some  favorite  speaker 
is   greeted   by    authority   of  the    Bishop    with   the 
Chautauqua  salute,    the   waving  of    liandkerchiefs. 
This  vast  amphitheater,  excavated  from  a  hill-side, 
has  a  wide  stage  and  a  projecting  platform  for  singers 
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and  speakers,  and  rises  in  ascending  tiers  of  benches, 
through  wliich  passages  radiate  to  the  outer  light 
and  air.  There  is  a  high  and  broad  promenade  around 
the  outer  circle,  from  which  the  curious  visitor  looks 
patronizingly  down  upon  the  motley  throng  below. 
Sometimes  he  is  attracted  by  the  eloquence  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks  or  Dr.  Guusaulus  (the  Chicago 
Beecher),  and  sometimes  he  is  amused  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  Talmage  or  Sam  Jones.  But  the  pass- 
ing visitor  will  not  do  justice  to  Chautauqua  unless 
he  puts  himself  into  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
place  and  people,  and  unless  he  takes  pains  to  visit 
the  college  on  the  hill-top,  the  Hall  of  Pliilosophy, 
the  Teachers'  Retreat,  the  schools  for  business,  elo- 
cution, ai;jt  and  music  ;  the  offices  of  the  C.  L.  S. 
C.  and  the  Chautauqua  Daily  Herald;  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  base -ball  field,  where  Stagg,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  trains  the  players. 

CHAUTAUQUA    LITERARY   AND   SCIENTIFIC   CIRCLES. 

As  early  as  1878  was  developed  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Chautauqua,  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circles,  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
reading.  This  idea  was  "consciously  borrowed" 
from  Chautauqua  by  the  English  Home  Reading  Cir- 
cles and  the  National  Home  Reading  Union.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  intellectual  benefit  to 
American  readers  resulting  from  the  annual  read- 
ing courses  of  the  so-called  "C.  L.  S.  C."  in  litera- 
ture, science  and  history.  Many  thousands  of  ear- 
nest students  are  annually  enrolled  for  a  four  years' 
course  of  regular  and  prescribed  study.  An  attrac- 
tive magazine  called  The  Chautauquan  is  pub- 
lished monthly  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C,  and  now 
commands  some  of  the  best- known  writers  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Some  mistakes  may  have  been 
made  at  times  in  the  choice  of  text-books  for  Chau- 
tauqua readers,  but  the  courses  have  steadily  im- 
proved in  recent  years,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  actual  needs  and  capabilities 
of  the  people  than  are  the  English  prescribed  courses, 
which  are  far  too  ambitious  for  beginners.  Some  of 
the  Chautauqua  special  courses  of  reading,  which 
are  taken  up  in  connection  with  or  after  the  four 
A^ears'  work,  are  surprisingly  good.  Written  reports 
or  "  memoranda"  upon  the  subjects  studied  are  sent  to 
the  secretary,  Miss  Kate  F.  Kimball,  at  the  central 
office  in  Buffalo,  and  are  there  carefully  examined 
and  the  results  accredited. 

No  college  diplomas  are  issued  by  Chautauqua. 
Simple  certificates  of  honest  work  well  done,  often 
imder  discouraging  conditions,  are  finally  awarded 
on  Commemoration  Day.  Tlie  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies attending  this  open-air  festival  are  quite  as 
legitimate  as  college  commencements,  and  far  more 
entertaining  and  picturesque.  No  one  who  has  seen 
the  practical  and  local  working  of  these  Chautau- 
qua reading  circles,  in  rural  communities  or  among 
earnest  young  teachers  in  large  cities,  will  ever 
doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  compete  with  existing  colleges. 
It   is  meant  for  busy  people   who  have   neither  the 


time  nor  means  to  secure  a  collegiate  education,  but 
in  many  cases  it  has  inspired  young  men  to  save  up 
money  for  a  year  or  two  of  special  study  at  well- 
known  universities. 

Long  before  University  Extension  was  heard  of  in 
this  country  Chautauqua  began  to  feel  its  way 
towards  helpful  relations  between  college  men  and 
the  people.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  degrees,  but 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  advanced  students  directly 
under  the  influence  of  college  teachers  engaged  for 
the  summer  season  from  different  institutions.  In  a 
circular  of  the  Chautauqua  College,  published  in 
1883,  this  interesting  suggestion  was  made  :  "  One 
may  find  in  almost  everj^  nook  and  corner  of  our 
land  representatives  of  colleges,  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  They  constitute  an  unorganized 
brotherhood,  w^iose  friendly  aid  is  gladly  given  to 
those  who,  less  favored,  seek  counsel  in  their 
search  for  culture.  By  conversations,  candid  criti- 
cisms, direct  assistance,  they  put  into  the  student's 
life  the  advantages  of  the  teacher's  living  voice  and 
magnetic  influence.  A  number  of  students  in  the 
same  locality  may  organize  university  classes,  hold 
frequent  meetings,  occasionally  employ  special 
teachers,  and  thus  receive  many  of  the  benefits  that 
belong  to  the  college  recitation  room.  Thus  every 
student  may  have  his  '  college  council, '  and  most  of 
them  the  '  college  class. ' "  . 
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GEORGE   E,    VINCENT. 
CHAUTAUQUA   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

Of  course  all  such  expedients  are  unsatisfactory 
without  direct  connection  with  college  and  univer- 
sity teachers,  such  as  University  Extension  now  sup- 
plies. Dr.  Vincent,  the  sympathetic  leader  of  Chau- 
tauqua, visited  England  in  1880,  and  again  in 
October,  1886.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the  man- 
ifest growth  of  the  extension  movement  that  he  re- 
solved to  urge  a  similar  work  in  connection  with 
Chautauqua.  He  wrote  home  to  the  registrar  of 
the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  a  con- 
ference was  held  with  Dr.  Harper,  the  principal,  as 
early  as  November,  1886.  No  practical  steps  were 
taken,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1888,  when 
the  first  definite  American  plan  for  "Chautauqua 
University  Extension"  was  drawn  up  at  Chautauqua 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  with  the  approval  of  BishopVin- 
cent  and  his  son  and  assistant,  George  E.  Vincent, 
together  with  Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  R.  T.  Ely  and  Fred- 
erick Starr,  who  formed  the  original  central  commit- 
tee for  the  promotion  of  the  new  idea. 

An  elaborate  prospectus  stating  the  aims,  methods, 
r'ost  and  history  of  University  Extension  M'as  issued 
September  15,  1888,  to  prominent  educators  and 
friends  of  the  movement.  The  objects  proposed 
were  :  (1)  A  revival  in  the  United  States  of  the  origi- 
nal idea  of  a  university  as  a  voluntary  association 
of  students  and  itinerant  lecturers  for  higher  educa- 
tion by  means  of  systematic  courses  of  local  lectures 


upon  special  subjects  ;  (2)  the  promotion  of  good  cit- 
izenship by  the  popular  study  of  social  science,, 
economics,  history,  literature,  political  ethics  and 
the  science  of  government,  in  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive courses,  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
teachers ;  (3)  courses  of  instructive  lectures  upon 
natural  science;  (4)  co-operation  with  American  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  order  to 
supplement  their  work  by  University  Extension 
courses  ;  (5)  affiliations  with  public  libraries,  me- 
chanics' institutes,  lyceums,  labor  unions,  guilds, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Chautauqua 
literary  and  scientific  circles ;  (6)  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  American  people  by  the  organization 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  local  forces. 

The  methods  suggested  were  those  of  English  Uni- 
versity Extension,  comprising  systematic  lecture 
courses,  a  printed  syllabus,  class  discussion,  w^ritten 
exercises  and  final  examination.  The  system  was  to 
be  under  the  general  management  of  a  central  com- 
mittee, with  a  council  of  influential  promoters  and  a 
general  committee,  selected  from  representative  col- 
lege and  university  professors,  who  agreed  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Chautauqua  registrar  to  "nominate 
candidates  for  itinerant  lectureships  from  among  the 
younger  specialists  who  are  personally  known  to  be 
fitted  for  the  task  of  popular  teaching. "  It  was. 
hoped  that  local  branches  of  Chautauqua  would 
prove  instrumental  in  organizing  local  courses  of 
extension  lectures.  Several  editions  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua circular  have  been  published  since  1888,  and 
widely  distributed  at  the  summer  assemblies,  where 
thousands  of  people  congregate  in  July  and  August, 
to  hear  popular  lectures  and  good  music,  and  to  attend 
instructive  class  courses  at  the  Chautauqua  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the 
widespread  popular  interest  in  University  Exten- 
sion, particularly  at  the  West  and  South,  has  resulted 
from  this  early  and  persistent  propaganda  by  the 
managers  of  Chautauqua.  The  educational  results 
are  seen  in  the  increasing  tendency  towards  instruct- 
ive and  continuous  lecture  courses  in  the  numerous 
summer  assemblies  and  at  the  central  Chautauqua. 
These  experiment  stations  might  become  good  train- 
ing schools  for  college  graduates  and  young  pro- 
fessors. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS. 

The  summer  school  has  long  been  an  educational 
power  in  America.  One  of  the  first  experiments  of 
tlie  kind,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  of  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz,  in  1873,  when  he  opened  a  summer 
school  of  zoology  upon  Penikese  Island.  The  school 
was  designed  for  the  practical  training  of  young 
naturalists.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  our  younger 
American  professors  received  scientific  schooling  at 
Penikese.  The  idea  of  a  marine  station  for  original 
workers  was  first  carried  out  in  Europe  by  Carl  Vogt. 
The  historical  germ  of  the  idea  lay  in  Liebig's 
"  Welt  im  Ghise, "  from  which  developed  the  idea  of 
public  marine  aquaria,  first  exhibited  in  London, 
and  afterward  in  many  cities  on  the  Continent.    Such. 
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exhibitions  "  became  popular  not  only  as  a  means  of 
amusing  and  instructing  the  general  public,  but  as 
an  invaluable  source  of  instruction  for  schools  and 
universities."  From  such  inland  aquaria  it  was  but 
a  step  to  seaside  aquaria  and  the  marine  laboratory. 
The  highest  development  of  the  latter  institution  in 
Europe  is  the  famous  Naples  Station,  founded  and 
directed  by  Anton  Dohrn.  The  idea  of  a  seaside 
laboratory  in  this  country  has  been  well  developed  at 
Newport  by  Alexander  Agassiz.  From  1880  to  1886 
a  more  popular  seaside  laboratory  was  maintained 
at  Annisquam,  Massachusetts,  by  the  Woman's 
Education  Association  of  Boston,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Historj'.  This 
establishment  was  organized  to  serve  the  same  edu- 
cational and  scientific  ends  as  Agassiz's  school  at 
Penikese,  which  was  closed  in  1874,  after  only  tw^o 
seasons  of  work.  Agassiz  had  appealed  in  vain  to  col- 
leges and  boards  of  education  for  further  support.  An 
historical  outgrowth  of  the  Annisquam  experiment 
was  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  successfully 
established  in  July,  1888,  at  Wood's  Holl,  with  de- 
partments of  investigation  and  of  instruction.  This 
station  is  near  the  laboratories  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  is  under  the  directorship 
of  Professor  Whitman.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity has  sustained  seaside  laboratories  in  sum 
mer  at  various  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
has  just  sent  a  student  expedition  to  Port  Antonio, 
Jamaica,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  K. 
Brooks,  once  a  pupil  of  Agassiz  at  Penikese. 
Summer  courses  in  natural  science  have  long  been 


offered  b}'  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  laboratories  and  the  library  are  generously  opened 
to  earnest  students.  Language  classes  and  other 
courses  are  offered  this  season.  The  Harvard  faculty 
recently  voted  that  work  done  in  the  Cambridge  Sum- 
mer School,  with  the  consent  of  the  departments  inter- 
ested, may  be  counted  as  regular  work  toward  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  A  summer  school  of  languages  was 
established  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  Am- 
herst College,  and  is  still  maintained.  Other  col- 
leges and  universities  have  long  pursued  the  same 
generous  educational  policy  with  great  advantage  to 
the  public  and  no  injury  to  themselves.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  has  had  for  years  an  excellent  sum- 
mer school  of  law.  Western  as  well  as  Southern 
universities  have  encouraged  summer  w^ork.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  maintains  summer  courses 
of  a  high  academic  character  in  psychology,  peda- 
gogy, history,  Latin,  English  literature,  physiology, 
zoology,  botany,  chemistry  and  physics.  Summer 
schools  of  the  more  popular  type  are  now  so  numerous 
in  America  chat  they  almost  defy  organized  inquiry. 
Most  of  them  are  patterned  after  the  Chautauqua 
model,  of  which  there  are  at  least  forty  local  imita- 
tions in  the  West  and  South.  The  most  recent  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  is  at  Glen  Echo,  near  the  city  of 
Washington.  A  summer  school  of  ethics  is  soon  to 
be  opened  at  Old  Plymouth,  where  the  shades  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  still  haunt  the  memory.  The  Eng- 
lish summer  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
suggested  in  some  measure  by  the  American  exam- 
ple  of   Chautauqua.     Scotch   educators,    under   the 
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able  leadership  of  Professor  Geddes,  have  now  for 
several  seasons  maintained  a  summer  school  of  art 
and  science  at  Edinburgh.  Vacation  courses  in  so- 
cial and  natural  science  are  offered  this  year  from 
the  third  to  the  twenty -ninth  of  August.  It  is  offici- 
ally announced  that  "  These  vacation  courses  broadly 
correspond  to  those  held  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity summer  gathering  at  Chautauqua,  or  to  those 
now  also  established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. " 

UNIVERSITY   LECTURES   IN  BALTIMORE. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  pursued  for 
fifteen  years,  in  fact  from  its  first  opening  in  1876, 
the  educational  policy  of  systematic  public  lect- 
ures. Without  employing  the  term  "University 
Extension"  this  institution  has  extended  its  influ- 
ence far  and  wide,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  by  means  of  its 
publications  and  graduate  students  throughout  the 
country  at  large.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Univer- 
sity, professors  from  other  colleges  and  distin- 
guished specialists  were  invited  to  Baltimore  to  give 
courses  of  academic  lectures,  to  which  the  public 
were  admitted  upon  easy  conditions.  Among  such 
early  lecturers  were  Professors  Lowell  and  Child,  of 
Harvard ;  Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale ;  Professor 
Diman,  of  Brown  University ;  Judge  Cooley,  of 
Michigan  ;  Professor  Mallet,  of  Virginia ;  General 
Walker,  now  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  Messrs.  Newcomb,  Billings  and 
Hilgard  from  Washington.  Government  ofiicials 
and  experts  are  frequently  invited  to  Baltimore  to 
give  short  courses  of  instructive  popular  lectures. 
During  the  past  year  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Labor,  gave  a  course  of 
eight  lectures  on  Studies  in  Social  Science.  From 
the  beginning  Johns  Hopkins  professors  have  given 
instructive  courses  of  lectures  to  Baltimore  audi- 
ences in  Hopkins  Hall  or  in  large  lecture  rooms  con- 
nected with  the  laboratories.  Eminent  scholars  from 
the  Old  World  have  also  given  public  lectures  in  Bal- 
timore ;  among  others  were  Professors  H.  Von  Hoist, 
James  Bryce  and  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Courses 
have  been  offered  by  the  University  for  the  benefit 
of  art  students,  school  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  bankers  and  business  men.  A.s  many  as 
twenty  lectures  have  been  given  in  a  single  course, 
with  a  printed  syllabus  and  a  suggestive  bibliogra- 
phy. Audiences  have  varied  from  one  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  hearers.  Some  of  the  more  attractive 
University  courses  were  given  in  the  lecture  rooms  of 
the  Peabody  Institute  :  for  example,  those  of  Edmund 
Gosse  and  Professor  Corson  in  1885;  that  of  Professor 
Lanciani  in  1887  and  that  of  President  Andrew  D. 
White  in  1888. 

As  early  as  1879  attempts  were  made  by  Johns 
Hopkinsians  to  interest  the  working  people  of  Balti- 
more in  popular  lectures.  Through  the  combined 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wynne  Jones,  of  Balti- 
more, and  of  Mr.  N.  Murray,  now  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  a  Workingmen's  Institute  was  organized 
at  Canton,  an  industrial  neighborhood  with  a  pop- 


ulation of  5,000  laborers  employed  in  iron  works, 
copper  works,  oyster  packing,  etc.  The  introduc- 
tion to  a  course  of  twelve  "  Lectures  for  the  People" 
was  given  by  President  D.  C.  Oilman,  who  sug- 
gested the  following  lines  of  development  for  the 
institute  :  (1)  Lectures,  with  music  and  stereopticon 
exhibitions  ;  (2)  an  attractive  reading  room  ;  (3)  a 
circulating  library  ;  (4)  evening  classes  in  practical 
subjects.  Most  of  these  suggestions  were  carried 
out.  Lectures  were  given  at  the  Institute  by  Pro- 
fessors Martin,  Remsen  and  Sylvester,  and  by  Messrs. 
Cook,  Clark,  Jacques,  Adams  and  Woodworth.  A 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  Canton  experiment  was  a 
course  of  lectures  on  biology  by  Johns  Hopkins  in- 
structors for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  lectures  were 
published  for  home  study  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
ninety-eight  pages  (Baltimore,  Friedenwald,  1882). 
The  entire  expense  was  borne  by  John  W.  Garrett, 
President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University. 

LOCAL  LECTURES   BY   HOPKINS   MEN. 

All  of  these  early  lecture  courses  were  along  the 
line  of  what  is  now  called  University  Extension. 
There  was,  however,  no  conscious  effort  to  introduce 
English  Extension  methods  before  1887.  In  the  win- 
ter of  that  year  there  began  in  individual  ways  the 
development  of  two  kinds  of  extension  work  :  (1) 
local  and  (2)  itinerant.  The  local  work  was  done  in 
connection  with  church  societies,  educational  insti- 
tutions and  industrial  neighborhoods,  workingmen's 
guilds  and  labor  unions.  A  co-operative  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  the  Progress  of  Labor  was  given 
by  twelve  Hopkins  graduates  under  the  leadership  of 
a  university  instructor.  The  entire  band  of  lecturers 
traveled  around  the  Baltimore  circuit,  each  man  re- 
peating his  one  lecture  in  several  different  localities. 
This  local  work  has  been  continued  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways  down  to  the  present  time.  Most  grati- 
fying results  have  been  reached  in  connection  with 
teachers'  associations  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  The 
Collegiate  Alumnae  of  Washington,  the  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore,  Cliautauqua  Circles,  and  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  have  also  encouraged  courses  of  Exten- 
sion lectures.  Among  the  subjects  treated  were 
American  and  European  history,  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  sociology  and  education.  One  of 
the  staff  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Finley,  lectured  in  at  least  two  of  these  local 
covirses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  this  local 
work  in  Baltimore  has  been  the  institution  of  what 
might  be  called  missionary  courses.  Many  young 
clergymen  and  associate  pastors  have  taken  courses 
of  graduate  instruction  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
some  have  organized  lecture  courses  in  connection 
with  church  missions,  young  men's  guilds,  Epworth 
leagues,  &c.  In  one  neighborhood  a  young  clergy- 
man managed  to  institute'  co-operative  lectures  of 
the  following  character :   A  Talk  on  Architecture, 
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"with  drawings,  by  an  Architect ;  Planning  a  House, 
loj  a  Builder ;  Building  an  Engine,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  by  a  skilled  Machinist ;  Choosing  a  Trade, 
by  a  Teacher  in  a  Manual  Training  School ;  the  Can- 
ning Industry  of  Baltimore,  by  a  Representative  of 
the  Business ;  Banks  and  Money,  by  a  Savings  bank 
Official ;  Principles  of  Business,  by  a  Book-keeper ; 
a  Talk  on  Earthquakes,  by  a  Student  of  Geology ;  a 
Talk  on  Physics,  by  a  Professor  ;  an  Evening  with  a 
Microscope,  shown  by  a  Johns  Hopkins  Biological 
Student.  These  talks  were  given  weekly  in  work- 
ingmen's  homes  to  small  groups  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  people. 

LIBRARY  LECTURES  AX-D  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Besides  these  local  waj^s  of  developing  the  spirit 
of  University  Extension,  Johns  Hopkins  men  have 
endeavored  to  promote  the  idea  in  itinerant  and 
public  ways,  through  influential  associations  and  dis- 
tant institutions  The  first  attempt  was  made  in 
September,  1887,  through  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation at  a  public  meeting  on  one  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  A  brief  address  was  there  made  by  a 
Hopkins  professor  upon  University  Extension  and 
the  possibility  of  introducing  it  into  this  country 
through  the  agency  of  public  libraries.  The  idea 
was  advanced  that  these  might  become  branches  of 
a  People's  University  by  the  institution  of  class 
courses  of  lectures  and  by  the  use  of  books  for  the 
encouragement  of  systematic  study  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  idea  w^as  welcomed  iDy  the  Library  Asso- 
<jiation,  and  was  speedily  put   into  practice  by  Mr. 


J.  N.  Earned,  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  who  was  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  educational  work  of  public 
libraries  in  England,  like  that  at  Manchester.  In 
the  construction  of  his  library  building  Mr.  Earned 
had  made  provision  for  class  rooms.  The  idea  of  a 
University  Extension  course  seemed  to  him  just 
the  thing  for  the  realization  of  his  long -cherished 
plan  of  promoting  popular  culture  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  He  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Bemis,  a  Hopkins  graduate,  who,  in  the  winter  of 
1887-8,  gave  a  public  course  of  twelve  lectures  upon 
"Economic  Questions  of  the  Day. "  These  lectures 
were  accompanied  by  a  printed  syllabus  and  class 
discussions.  The  references  in  the  syllabus  to  the 
best  authorities  upon  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions helped  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  li- 
brary, where  Dr.  Bemis  spent  a  portion  of  every  day 
for  twelve  weeks  in  the  helpful  guidance  of  readers. 
Thus,  instead  of  a  passing  entertainment  of  idle 
talk  for  a  few  hours,  the  Buffalo  lectures  proved  a 
real  educational  force,  quickening  a  large  commu- 
nity throughout  a  period  of  three  months,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  local  organization  of  a  society  for  the 
study  of  political  economy.  The  following  season 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures  in  American  history  was 
given  in  the  Buffalo  library  by  Mr.  Lunt,  a  Har- 
vard graduate.  Dr.  Bemis  repeated  this  course  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  in  1888,  before  an  audience  of  work- 
ingmen  rallied  by  the  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary, 
and  afterward  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  whose 
superintendent,  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden,  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  University  Extension  idea  when  it 
was  first  proposed. 

The  subject  was  again  presented  to  the  American 
librarians  at  their  meeting  in  tlie  White  Mountains 
in  September,  1890.  A  vigorous  and  renewed  im- 
pulse to  the  whole  movement  has  lately  been  given 
by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  President  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  State 
Librarian  at  Albany.  In  the  summer  of  1888  Uni- 
versity Extension  was  represented  at    Chautauqua 


PROFESSOR  E.    J.    JAMES. 

by  two  lecturers  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. The  plan  for  Chautauqua  University  Exten- 
sion was  then  drawn  up,  apj)roved  and  printed.  From 
this  project  have  proceeded  ideas  of  University  Ex- 
tension which  are  now  taking  definite  shape  in  the 
Chautauqua  summer  assemblies  and  in  connection 
with  the  new  University  of  Chicago 

THE   AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR    THE  EXTENSION   OF  UNI- 
VERSITY   TEACHING. 

One  of  the  most  active  American  centers  of  organi 
zation  for  University''  Extension  is  now  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1890, 
Dr.  Pepper,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, invited  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  his 
house  to  discuss  the  inauguration  of  the  new  move- 


ment. Tlie  subject  was  publicly  presented  by  Dr. 
H.  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  before  a  large  and  cul- 
tivated audience,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Contemporary 
Club,  in  the  following  spring.  The  work  of  prelim- 
inary organization  was  completed  June  1,  1890.  Dr. 
Pepper  was  made  President  of  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
and  Mr.  George  Henderson  was  chosen  Secretary. 
Mr.  Henderson  went  immediately  to  England,  where 
he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  English  system  of 
University  Extension,  and  upon  his  return  pub- 
lished an  excellent  report  concerning  the  whole 
subject.  The  success  of  the  Philadelphia  experiment 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  tact  of  Mr.  Henderson.  Various  introductory 
lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Pepper,  who  strongly 
believes  in  University  Extension.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  Nov- 
ember, Dr.  Pepper  presiding.  Encouraging  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Professor  R.  G.  Moulton,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  of  University  Extension 
lecturers  from  Cambridge,  England ;  by  President 
Patton,  of  Princeton  College,  and  Dr.  James  Mac- 
Alister,  now  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  was  quickened  to  a  wonderful  degree 
in  conservative  Philadelphia,  and  over  forty  courses 
of  systematic  instruction  were  organized  during  the 
following  season  with  an  attendance  of  over  fifty 
thousand  people,  "  surpassing  all  English  records. " 
The  great  attraction  was  Mr.  Moulton,  whose  mas- 
terly lectures  on  ancient  and  modern  literature  drew 
large  and  appreciative  audiences,  larger  even  than 
Mr.  Moulton  had  ever  addressed  in  England.  Com- 
plete syllabuses  were  published,  illustrating  his  stud- 
ies of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe's  Faust,  Euripides 
for  English  Audiences,  and  Stories  as  Modes  of 
Thinking. 

Mr.  Moulton  has  proved  a  veritable  apostle  of 
English  University  Extension  in  these  United  States. 
Coming  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  of  Boston,  he  was  able  to 
form  engagements  for  local  lectures  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Wlierever  he  went  he  found  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  new  gospel  of  university 
education  for  the  people.  In  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  he  found 
sympathetic  hearers.  The  substance  of  these  various 
addresses  was  written  out  h\  Mr.  Moulton,  and  was 
published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Stud- 
ies, in  March-April,  1891,  under  the  title  of  "Uni- 
versit}'  Extension  and  the  University  of  the  Future.  '^ 
The  Philadelphia  Society  also  gave  currency  to  Mr. 
Moulton's  views  on  University  Extension  and  to  his 
practical  suggestions  for  lecturers  and  teachers.  In 
the  Book  News,  Philadelphia,  May,  1891,  there  are 
two  valuable  articles  from  his  pen,  and  very  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  practical  workings  of  his  lect- 
ure courses,  together  with  a  great  number  of  minor 
papers  upon  topics  relating  to  the  general  subject. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  experiment  was  so  promising 
from  its  very  beginning  that  it  was  thouglit  advisa- 
ble, as  early  as  December  23,  1890,    to  change  the 
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name  of  the  organization  to  the  "American  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching."  The 
same  board  of  officers  was  retained  until  April  8, 
1891,  when  Provost  Pepper,  finding  himself  overbiir 
dened  with  professional  and  academic  duties,  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Society,  and  Pi'ofessor  E.  J. 
James  was  elected  in  his  place.  A  general  advis(ny 
committee  M-as  appointed,  consisting  of  such  men  as 
Presidents  C.  K.  Adams,  James  B.  Angell,  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  Merrill  E.Gates,  W.R.  Harper,  D.S.  Jor- 
dan and  other  representatives  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  Society  has  been  recruited  by  the  elec- 
tion of  members  throughout  the  country,  who 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  five  dollars.  The 
Society  proposes  to  collect  information  upon  experi- 
ments in  University  Extension,  to  establish  a  jour- 
nal in  the  interest  of  the  movement,  and  to  secure 
a  staff  of  well -trained  lecturers  for  prosecuting  the 
work  wherever  it  may  be  desired.  "It  will  strive 
to  make  every  college  and  university  in  the  country 
a  center  of  University  Extension."  The  Philadel- 
phia Society  has  rendered  a  great  public  service  by 
the  distribution  of  Mr.  Henderson's  report  and  other 
documents  explaining  the  character  and  methods  of 
the  system.  The  motto  of  the  Society  is :  "  Help 
people  to  help  themselves. " 

UNIVERSITY   AND   SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 

The   Brooklyn   teachers,  in   1888,    under  the   able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  began  a   move- 
ment towards   "School  and  University  Extension." 
This  project  was   originally   a   combination  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea  of  reading  circles  with  the  English 
idea  of  university  instruction  by  means  of  printed 
syllabuses   prepared  by   competent  professors.     Ex- 
cellent   courses    of    instruction    in    many   arts    and 
sciences  have  been  marked  out  for  special  students  by 
acknowledged   authorities  wisely  selected   from  the 
faculties  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  and  Princeton. 
The  combination  of  talent  represented  by  the  eclec- 
tic faculty  of   "School   and   University  Extension" 
is  remarkably   strong.     The  names  of  such  men  as 
Professors  Child,  Shaler,  Mac  Vane  and  Kittredge,  of 
Harvard  ;  Ladd,  of  Yale  ;  Burgess  and   Boyesen,  of 
Columbia,   and  Young,   of  Princeton,    inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  character  of  the  work  proposed.     Col- 
lege presidents  have  given    the  sanction    of    their 
names  to  the  movement,   and  have  attended  public 
discussions  of  the  subject  in  New  York  City.     Pres- 
idents  Dwight,    of  Yale ;  Low,    of    Columbia,    and 
Patton,  of  Princeton,   have  been  especially  influen- 
tial  in  promoting  the  work,  in  which  all   leading 
educators   must   have  a  more  or  less    sympathetic 
interest.       President    Eliot,    of    Harvard,    and    Dr. 
W.    T.    Harris,    the    Commissioner    of    Education, 
have  given  public  addresses  under  the  auspices  of 
"  School   and  University  Extension. "     In  the  spring 
of  1891,  through  the  efficient  co-operation  of  Presi- 
dents Patton  and  Low,  and  members  of  the  faculties 
of  Princeton,   Columbia,  Yale  and  Harvard,  public 
courses  of  University   Extension  lectures  began  to 
be  gi^^en  in   New  York  and  Brooklyn,  at  such  cen- 


ters as  Columbia  College,  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Cooper  Union 
and  the  Pratt  Institute.  Probably  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  systematic  courses  of  local 
lectures  by  university  men  in  connection  with  exist- 
ing institutions  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
whole  movement  is  full  of  promise,  and  will  gain 
in  strength  and  usefulness  in  proportion  as  it  cen- 
tralizes in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  allies  it- 
self more  and  more  strongly  with  the  .great  univer- 
sities along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  THE  STATE   OF  NEW   YORK. 

Decidedly  the  most  hopeful  outlook  for  Universi- 
ty Extension  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  is 
tlie  plan  now  proposed  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  their  energetic  Secretary  at  Albany,  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewey,  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  American  Library  Association.  This  plan 
is  best  defined  in  Mr.  Dewey's  own  words,  taken 
from  his  article  in  the  Book  Neics,  Philadelphia, 
May,  1891:  "Our  plan  is  to  co-operate  with  com- 
munities desiring  new  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
competent  lecturer  or  instructor,  who  shall  inspire 
and  guide  them  in  their  work.  We  believe  it  un- 
wise, both  educationally  and  economically,  to  offer 
such  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  we 
also  believe  that  the  State  is  bound  to  help  those 
willing  to  help  themselves.  Our  part  will  be  to 
stimulate  interest  by  printed  matter,  local  addresses, 
correspondence  and  the  maintenance  of  a  central 
University  Extension  office  at  the  Capitol,  from 
which  to  answer  questions  and  give  needed  advice. 
We  expect  to  furnish  necessary  printed  matter,  to 
lend  carefully  selected  small  libraries  for  use  during 
the  courses,    to  furnish  lecturers   with    illusti'ative 
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material,  lantern  slides,  specimens,  books,  and  in 
all  proper  ways  to  help  those  who  are  helping 
themselves,  and  to  relieve  them  of  such  incidental 
expenses  as  can  be  met  much  more  cheaply  by  a 
central  office  than  by  the  individual  community. 
We  hope  to  be  of  service  in  certifying  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  successful  University  Extension  lectur- 
ers, and  in  recommending  to  inquirers  the  best 
available  man  for  any  given  place,  time  and  sub- 
ject. " 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture appropriating  the  sura  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  more  widely  extending  to  the  people  facilities 
for  education.  The  promotion  of  the  idea  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  is  the  primary  object  of  this  act.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  for  the  organization  of  the 
work  and  not  for  the  payment  of  lecturers.  The 
cost  of  University  Extension  courses  should  always 
be  borne  by  the  localities  or  institutions  that  desire 
such  forms  of  public  instruction.  In  England  there 
have  been  attempts  to  secure  State  aid  for  local  lec- 
turers and  it  is  now  within  the  power  of  the  county 
councils  to  apply  toward  the  encouragement  of  lo- 
cal lectures  in  natural  science  the  proceeds  arising 
from  the  so-called  "extra  spirit  duty."  This  edu- 
cation fund  varies  in  different  English  counties 
from  $10,000  to  $115,000.  There  will  be  some  dan- 
ger of  impairing  the  present  local  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm if  this  fund  is  not  wisely  administered. 
In  this  country  it  will  be  decidedly  better  to  throw 
the  entire  burden  of  expense  for  local  lectures  upon 
the  community,  and  to  confine  State  action  to  rec- 
ommending proper  methods,  designating  suitable 
lecturers,  conducting  examinations  and  granting 
certificates.  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  is  merely  a  supervisory 
and  examining  body,  propose  to  work  in  harmony 
with  existing  institutions,  with  all  the  colleges  and 
universities,  libraries,  museums,  Christian  Associa- 
tions, with  Chautauqua  and  other  educational  forces 
within  State  limits.  New  York  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  to  institute  a  State  system  of 
University  Extension. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   IN   THE   WEST. 

The  spirit  of  University  Extension  was  long  ago 
anticipated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  lyceum  system 
of  America  and  in  lectures  by  college  men  to  teach- 
ers' and  farmers'  institutes.  The  West  still  main- 
tains, in  all  their  original  vigor,  these  agencies  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  people.  It  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific  slope  for 
professors  to  go  forth  from  academic  walks  to  ad- 
dress popular  audiences  in  instructive  ways.  From 
the  beginning  of  California  University,  in  1874, 
members  of  the  faculty  were  expected  to  go  out 
from  Berkeley  and  give  lectures  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  brothers  Le  Comte,  prof essors  of  geol- 
ogy and  physics,  were  particularly  noted  for  this 
kind  of  educational  work.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  State  of  Indiana  it  has  been  the  sys- 
tematic   policy   of  the    State    University    to  supply 


local  lyceums  with  lectures.  Professor  Jenks  says : 
"  Such  lectures  are  considered  part  of  their  regular 
duty  for  those  professors  who  are  willing  to  give 
them,  so  far  they  can  be  given  without  detriment 
to  their  regular  University  work. "  It  may  be  seri- 
ously questioned  whether  it  is  wise  for  professors  to 
put  very  much  energy  into  this  kind  of  work, 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  young  men,  graduates  of 
the  University,  men  full  of  the  missionary  spirit, 
who  can  afford  to  give  local  lectures  for  small  fees. 
With  sufficient  local  demand,  a  corps  of  trained 
lecturers  will  soon  occupy  the  field. 

The  English  system  of  University  Extension  was 
introduced  into  the  State  of  Indiana  in  1890  by  the 
Indiana  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Al- 
umni, and  by  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  chairman  of 
their  committee  on  University  Extension.  After 
some  correspondence  with  Eastern  friends  of  the 
movement,  the  committee  adopted  what  will  al- 
ways  prove  the  wisest  extension  policy  in  the  West 
or  in  any  other  section  of  country  :  they  engaged  the 
best  available  lecturer  in  the  vicinity  ;  they  invited 
Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  of  the  State  University  at 
Bloomington,  to  come  to  Indianapolis  to  give  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  political  economy. 
All  local  arrangements  were  made  by  the  local 
committee.  The  lectures  were  given  Friday  even- 
ings in  a  building  owned  by  a  society  of  women, 
and  were  followed  by  informal  discussions  the 
same  night  and  by  special  conferences  the  next 
morning.  The  entire  course  was  concluded  by  a 
formal  examination  "of  the  same  nature  as  that 
generally  given  to  a  college  class."  The  experi 
ment  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  tried  again  next  season.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  State  University  for  co-op- 
eration in  extension  work.  Indiana  and  all  the 
States  in  the  old  Northwest  Territory  are  so  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  University  Extension  in  connec- 
tion with  teachers'  and  farmers'  institutes  that  the 
new  idea  will  imdoubtedly  be  quickly  and  easilj" 
adapted  to  existing  conditions.  By  recent  action 
of  the  regents  and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  University  Extension  system  has  been 
formally  adopted.  The  West  always  recognizes  a 
good  thing  when  it  is  discovered,  and  sometimes 
improves  upon  the  original  invention. 

THE     NEWBERRY    LIBRARY     AND     THE     UNIVERSITY   OF 
CHICAGO. 

Among  the  librarians  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association  in  1887  was  Dr. 
William  F.  Poole,  President  of  the  Association. 
Like  Mr.  Earned,  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Crunden, 
of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Poole  immediately  recognized  the 
educational  significance  of  University  Extension 
and  the  possibility  of  inti'oducing  it  into  this  coun- 
try through  the  agency  of  great  libraries.  When 
he  returned  to  Chicago  he  persuaded  the  trustees  of 
the  Newberry  Library,  of  which  he  is  the  librarian, 
to  make  provision  in  their  spacious  buildings  for 
class  rooms  suited  to  extension  work.     The  idea  of 
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literary  laboratories,  like  the  Historical  Seminary 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  building-  plan  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  as  ]\Ir.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  one  of  the  t\\o 
trustees,  candidly  avows.  Dr.  Poole  is  now  at  tlie 
head  of  an  organized  movement  for  introducing 
University  Extension  into  Chicago.  The  means  of 
supplying  lecturers  will  soon  be  provided  by  a  well- 
endowed  university,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
William  R.  Harper,  formerly  of  Yale  and  still 
Principal  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  All  the  experience  which  he  has  acquired  in 
improving  the  methods  of  higher  popular  education 
through  Chautauqua  assemblies  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  will  now  be  concen- 
trated in  the  new  University,  to  which  Mr.  R.  G  Moul- 
ton,  fresh  from  his  American  triumph  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  called  to  represent  the  subject  of 
Comparative  Literature  in  Chicago  Extension -Lec- 
tures. 

MINNESOTA '  S     EXPERIENCE. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  Western  State  have  university 
interests  more  cordially  and  usefully  lent  themselves 
to  the  promotion  of  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
whole  population  than  in  Minnesota. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  closely  bound  to 
the.  State  University  and  are  supplied  from  the 
University  graduates  with  their  principals  and 
teachers,  while  the  county  and  town  superintend- 
ents of  instruction  are  largely  men  of  Minnesota  col- 
legiate education.  During  the  past  year  very  suc- 
cessful courses  of  University  Extension  lectures  have 


been  given  in  St.  Paul  by  Professors  Folwell,  McLain 
and  Judson,  of  the  State  University,  political  science, 
literature  and  history  being  the  lines  of  study  and 
discussion  chiefly  pursued.  The  beautiful  new 
public  library  building  of  Minneapolis,  with  its 
complete  facilities  of  various  kinds,  its  lecture  halls, 
its  art  galleries,  and  its  natural  history  museum, 
has  also,  under  the  efficient  charge  of  the  librarian, 
Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  been  made  a  notable  center  of 
popular  education.  Courses  of  University  Extension 
lectures,  similar  to  the  ones  given  in  St.  Paul,  have 
also  been  given  during  the  past  season  in  this  Min- 
neapolis Library  building  by  the  University  profes- 
sors. President  Cyrus  Northrop,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  is  in  earnest  sympathy  with  every 
project  for  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the 
University's  influence  and  usefulness.  The  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Mechanic  Arts  has  for  several  years 
been  in  very  close  relation  with  the  engineers  and 
skilled  mechanics  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and 
its  professors  have  given  scientific  and  technical  in- 
struction to  hundreds  of  men  besides  regular  students. 
The  peripatetic  work  of  the  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  has 
been  successful  to  a  marked  degree.  The  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  county  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, under  the  auspices  of  the  State  University, 
Avith  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  and  the  experimental  farm 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University, 
is  promoting  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture 
throughout  the  Northwest,  and  enlisting  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  the  best  farmers. 
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Not  for  many  years  have  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  known  a  legislative  movement  so  persistent,  so  zeal- 
ously and  ably  championed,  or  so  far-reaching  in  its  pos- 
sible results,  as  the  present  agitation  for  ballot  reform. 
A  majority  of  the  forty -eight  State  and  territorial  legisla- 
tures have  now  been  won  for  the  cause,  but  in  many  of 
the  others  a  long  and  hard  fight  is  yet  to  be  made,  be- 
fore even  moderate  measures  of  reform  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  strictly  the  people's  cause.  It  commands  no  paid 
lobby,  no  "  barrels,"  no  "influence."  It  succeeds  without 
these  agencies  only  because  the  people  in  many  States  are 
known  to  stand  behind  it. 

Opposing  the  reform,  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  now 
by  silent,  underhand  methods,  now  openly  and  doggedly, 
but  often  effectively,  are  the  "  machine"  politicians  of  both 
the  great  parties.  These  men  ma;y^  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
defeat  a  ballot  law,  but  they  do  not  give  up  the  fight 
there.  Their  next  endeavor  is  to  saddle  the  measure  with 
amendments  that  will  all  but  defeat  the  original  objects 
of  the  reform  party.  Conditions  virtually  prohibitory  are 
put  upon  independent  nominations  Methods  of  voting  are 
devised  which  impair  secrecy.  Provision  is  made  for  need- 
less expense,  to  make  the  law  obnoxious  to  taxpayers.  It 
is  the  supreme  delight  of  these  tireless  workers  in  an  evil 
cause,  if  certain  clumsy  contrivances  of  their  own  can  be 
smuggled  into  the  law  at  the  last  moment,  to   render  its 


execution  as  ineffectual  as  possible,  giving  them  another 
pretext  for  going  before  the  people  to  urge  the  worse  as  the 
better  reason  for  the  law's  repeal. 

After  four  years  of  agitation,  the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment can  now  point  to  twenty-eight  ballot  reform  laws 
on  the  statute-books  of  as  many  States.  Unsatisfactory  as 
many  of  these  laws  are,  each  represents  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  old  system.  This  means  that  twenty- 
eight  separate  campaigns  have  been  fought  out  in 
twenty-eight  legislatures.  It  means  that  in  each  of  these 
States,  a  small  number  of  earnest,  disinterested  and  patri- 
otic citizens,  having  clearly  noted  the  evil's  resulting  in  this 
country  from  corruption  of  the  ballot,  and  believing  un- 
provement  practicable,  have  appealed  to  the  good  sense,  the 
native  honesty  and  the  inherent  love  of  fair  play  in  their 
fellow  citizens.     The  appeal  )^as  not  been  made  in  vain. 

"a  kangaroo  reform." 

It  is  significant  of  the  growing  internationalism  of  the 
tune,  that  distant  British  colonial  governments  have  con- 
tributed the  essential  features  of  the  new  system  as  gener- 
ally adopted  in  America.  It  is  the  voting  system  of 
"Greater  Britain,"  transferred  and  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  England  herself  knows  no  other  mode 
of  balloting  than  this  "  Australian  system. "  From  the  time 
when  they  first  began  to  use  the  ballot  at  elections — not 
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twenty  years  ago — the  English  have  insisted  upon  one 
prime  desideratum  in  all  their  voting  arrangements — in- 
violable secrecy.  This  they  have  secured,  as  they  believe, 
more  completely  than  would  be  possible  with  other  meth- 
ods through  the  adoption  of  expedients  already  thorough- 
ly tried  in  certain  of  their  colonial  dependencies.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  ballot  in  the  United 
States  to  secure  secrecy  in  voting,  or  to  do  away  with 
bribery,  was  always  urged  in  England,  down  to  1872,  as 
an  argument  against  every  ballot  measure  proposed,  and 
doubtless  contributed,  to  some  extent,  to  the  stringent  and 
thorough-going  character  of  the  law  finally  enacted  there. 
In  South  Australia,  for  fifteen  years,  a  law  had  been  in 
force  which  had  apparently  secured  such  secrecy.  It  was 
after  the  lines  laid  down  by  this  statute  that  the  legislation 
of  Parliament  in  1872  was  shaped.  So  the  whole  English- 
speaking  race  is  indebted  to  the  land  of  the  kangaroo  for 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  lessons  in  the  art  of 
politics,  which  any  people  in  modern  times  has  been  priv- 
ileged to  learn.  Its  opponents  may  jeer  and  jibe  at  the 
''Kangaroo  Reform,"  but  the  abiding  common-sense  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  masses  everywhere  will  not  be  deceived. 
Right-thinking  Americans  will  rejoice,  above  all,  that  they 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  such  world-movements  in  de- 
mocracy as  ignore  all  national  bounds. 

COMPULSORY  SECRECY  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wigmore,  of  the  Boston  bar,  in  his  admir- 
able study  of  the  subject  ("  The  Australian  Ballot  System, 
a,s  Embodied  in  the  Legislation  of  Various  Countries."  Bos- 
ton :  1889) ,  has  called  attention  to  the  secret-ballot  laws  of 
several  European  states.  Belgium  has  such  a  law,  mod- 
eled after  that  of  England,  but  departing  from  the  latter  in 
several  important  particulars.  Italy  and  Norway  each  re- 
quire secrecy  in  voting,  though  neither  country  has  adopted 
the  Australian  system  in  its  entirety.  In  Austria,  also, 
the  vote  is  privately  written  upon  blank  official  ballot 
papers.     Only  English-speaking  peoples  have  as  yet  copied 
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the  Australian  regulations  in  detail, 
motlier  country  in  adopting  them. 


Canada  followed  the 


NEW  BALLOT  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Since  the  movement  first  took  definite  shape,  about  four 
years  ago,  laws  containing  some  one  or  more  of  the  prin- 
ciples contended  for  have  been  passed  in  the  following 
States:  In  1888,  Kentucky  (applying  only  to  the  city  of 
Louisville)  and  Massachusetts ;  in  1889,  Connecticut,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana  Territory 
(now  a  State),  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin; 
in  1890,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma 
Territory,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  Territory 
(now  a  State) ;  in  1891  (to  date) ,  Arkansas,  California, 
Delaware,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  West  Virginia. 
This  list  does  not  include  amendatory  laws,  nor  laws  on 
kindred  subjects,  such  as  registration,  or  corrupt  prac- 
tices at  elections,  when  embodied  in  separate  statutes. 

These  enactments  vary  in  length,  from  that  of  Connec- 
ticut, which  covers  only  four  octavo  pages,  to  the  elaborate 
election  law  of  New  Jersey,  which  requires  (including  the 
registry  regulations)  full  forty -two.  Twenty  pages  are 
usually  found  suflicient  to  contain  all  necessary  provisions. 

ESSENTIAL    FEATURES. 

(1)  Privacy  of  the  voter.  This  is  provided  for  by  all 
the  new  laws,  through  the  mechanical  arrangements  of 
booths,  guard-rails,  etc. ,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  wherever  the  Australian  system  is  employed. 
Only  those  who  have  watched  the  conducting  of  American 
elections  under  the  old  regime  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  new  methods.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  free  vote — an  absolutely  untrammeled  suffrage 
— was  frequently — not  always — out  of  the  question.  Even 
now  we  are  not  sure  of  absolute  secrecy.  Booths  and 
guard-rails  will  not  of  themselves  secure  this.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  handling  of  the  ballots.     Still  it   would  be 
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quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  if  recent  legislation  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  insist  upon  these  external  improve- 
ments, the  gain  to  our  electoral  machinery  would  be  wort.i 
all  it  has  cost. 

Voters  who  are  blind,  or  otherwise  physically  incapac- 
itated from  marking  their  ballots,  may  be  accompanied 
in  the  booths,  and  assisted  in  preparing  ballots,  either  by 
persons  of  their  own  choice,  or  by  election  officers,  or  per- 
sons designated  by  the  officers  for  the  duty.  In  some 
States  this  privilege  is  extended  to  illiterates  also.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  however,  having  separate  ballots, 
and  requiring  no  marking,  but  only  folding,  make  no 
provision  for  those  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

(2)  Ayi  official  ballot.  All  the  laws  except  that  of 
Connecticut  require  the  ballots  to  be  printed  at  public  ex- 
pense, by  State  or  local  authorities.  In  Connecticut,  only 
the  blank  paper  is  officially  furnished.  The  printing  is 
still  done  by  the  party  managers.  The  old  practice  of 
"ticket-peddling,"  both  before  and  during  elections,  is  con- 
tinued, with  all  its  attendant  evils,  which  need  not  be  here 
described.  Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  although  they  have 
secured  official  printing,  make  the  same  mistake  of  allow- 
ing the  ballots  to  be  distributed  before  election. 

FORM  OF  BALLOT. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each  party  ticket  is 
printed  on  a  separate  ballot.  For  "straight"  voting, 
therefore,  no  marking  is  required.  The  "paster"  ballot  is 
permitted  in  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  sub- 
stantial gain  results  from  the  use  of  separate  ballots,  ex- 
cept possibly  to  the  illiterate  voter.  They  have  proved  a 
clumsy  and  Expensive  device  in  New  York. 

In  all  the  other  States  which  have  adopted  the  Austra- 
lian system,  the  single,  or  "  blanket"  ballots  are  used.  All 
the  names  in  nomination  are  printed  on  one  sheet,  the 
voter's  choice  to  be  indicated  by  marking.  There  are  two 
distinct  methods  of  grouping  the  names  of  candidates :  (1) 
The  original  Australian  and  English  rule  of  alphabetical 
arrangement  under  the  title  of  the  office.  This  is  followed 
by  California,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  (2)  The  Bel- 
gian system  of  grouping  all  names  and  offices  by  parties. 
This  is  the  plan  now  followed  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory. Of  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  methods,  not  much  can  be  said.  Both  have 
worked  well  in  practice.  The  former  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  Massachusetts,  the  latter  in  Indiana.  No  general 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed,  we  believe,  in  either 
State.  It  has  been  claimed  that  party  grouping  impairs 
secrecy,  to  a  certain  extent.  Only  an  instant  of  time  is 
required  to  vote  a  "  straight"  party  ticket,  as  the  laws  do 
not  require  each  name  to  be  checked,  but  a  mark  at  the 
top,  after  the  name  of  the  party,  suffices.  The  independ- 
ent voter,  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  to  vote  for  men  in 
each  party,  is  obliged  to  check  each  one  separately,  and 
the  selection  of  the  names,  in  itself,  takes  time.  Thus  the 
party  watchers,  by  noting  the  length  of  time  each  voter 
remains  in  the  booth,  may  have  some  indication  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  "scratcher."  The  Massachusetts 
system  affords  no  such  indication,  for  in  either  case, 
whether  a  regular  or  mixed  ticket  is  voted,  each  name 
must  be  checked, and  approximately  the  same  length  of  time 
is  required.  It  may  be  further  urged  against  the  Indiana 
method,  that  it  is  plainly  in  the  interest  of  strict  party 
voting,  in  that  it  makes  such  a  course  much  easier  than 
any  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  voter.  Neither 
of  these  objections,  however,  has  much  weight  in  the  mind 


of  the  average  American  legislator,  because  party  voting 
has  so  long  been  the  rule  among  us.  and  independent  vot- 
ing the  rare  exception. 

VARIATIONS. 

Some  of  the  States  display  considerable  individuality  in 
inventing  what  may  be  termed  electoral  devices.  Connec- 
ticut and  New  Jersey,  for  example,  make  use  of  an  official 
envelope  for  each  ballot  voted.  (The  former  State,  it  will 
be  remembered,  has  no  official  ballot.)  When  adopted, 
this  was  expected  to  be  an  additional  guaranty  of  secrecy, 
but  other  States  have  found  in  their  experience,  that  the 
folded  ballot  is  equally  efficacious  in  that  respect,  and  at 
the  same  time  less  clumsy  and  troublesome  in  counting. 

In  Massachusetts,  each  ballot-box  is  furnished  with  a 
bell  and  mechanism  for  registering  and  canceling.  This 
apparatus  was  adopted  several  years  before  the  new  ballot 
law  was  proposed.  It  has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  triumph 
of  Yankee  ingenuity,  but  a  most  useful  and  practical 
arrangement,  and  has  only  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
new  ballot  law  of  that  State.  The  register  indicates  the 
number  of  ballots  deposited,  each  one  of  which  is  canceled. 
If  by  any  means  two  should  be  deposited  at  once,  only 
one  could  be  canceled,  or  indicated  by  the  register. 

Missouri  has  the  peculiar  requirement  that  the  voter 
shall  indicate  his  choice  of  candidates  by  erasing  all  ex- 
cept those  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote.  It  was  probably 
supposed  that  this  would  render  the  counting  less  difficult, 
but  Oregon  is  the  only  other  State  that  has  deemed  this 
feature  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  intended  by  the  Dela- 
ware legislature  that  the  task  of  marking  ballots  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  that  State,  by  the  use  of  rub- 
ber stamps  to  be  furnished  voters,  in  place  of  pencils  or 
ink.     California  adopts  the  same  device. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1891. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  eleven  States 
have  been  added  to  the  ballot  reform  column.  The  char- 
acter of  the  measures  passed  has  been  quite  as  good  as  in 
any  previous  year  since  the  movement  began.  Bitter  op- 
position has  been  encountered,  especially  in  Maine  and 
Ohio,  where  the  laws  were  passed  in  answer  to  a  popular 
demand  and  against  the  inclinations  of  politicians.  Es- 
pecially to  be  commended  are  the  thorough-going  enact- 
ments of  New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska,  embracing  every 
essential  feature  of  the  Australian  system.  Delaware, 
Maine  and  Ohio,  have  copied  very  closely  the  Indiana 
law,  which  has  proved  itself* a  success  in  that  State.  The 
Illinois  bill  is  similar  to  these. 

California  has  at  last  secured  a  ballot  law — not  a  wholly 
satisfactory  measure,  but  one  which  the  people  of  that  pro- 
gressive State  will  doubtless  take  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  endeavor  to  have  amended  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
new  law  possesses  two  distinctive  features.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  plainly  hostile  to  third-party  and  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  voters.  In  the  nominating  ar- 
rangements, no  political  party  is  recognized  which  polled 
less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding election.  Hence  tlie  only  refuge  for  independent 
movements,  in  many  cases,  must  be  in  the  "nomination 
papers,"  as  in  other  States,  but  here  the  California  statute 
is  peculiarly  obstructive,  for  it  demands  that  the  number 
of  signers  of  such  a  paper  shall  be  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State  or  district.  In  the  case 
of  State  elections,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  require- 
ment is  one  which  any  new  party  would  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  meet.  California,  in  the  State  election 
of  1890,  polled  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  votes. 
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A  nomination  paper,  then,  would  require  12,500  signers, 
for  any  State  office.  The  Prohibition  party  in  California, 
after  several  years'  duration,  can  muster  barely  10,000 
votes.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  for  this  party  to  make 
nominations  in  convention,  since  it  has  already  polled  more 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  State  vote.  The  restric- 
tions of  the  law  will  be  most  keenly  felt  by  new  political 
organizations,  such  as  labor  parties.  Each  of  these,  in 
order  to  put  a  State  ticket  in  the  field,  will  be  compelled 
either  to  secure  12,500  signers  to  nomination  papers,  or  to 
bear  the  entire  expense  of  printing  and  circulating  "pas- 
ters" for  their  candidates,  with  the  many  attendant  disad- 
vantages of  an  unrecognized,  non-official  standing  at  the 
polls.  The  other  peculiar  feature  of  the  California  law 
is  the  compromise  between  what  may  be  termed  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Indiana  systems  of  arrangement  of  can- 
didates' names  on  the  ballot.  These  have  already  been 
explained.  The  compromise  retains  the  arrangement  by 
offices,  but  permits  a  straight  party  ticket  to  be  voted  by 
merely  placing  a  mark  opposite  the  name  of  the  party  at 
the  top.  Hence  th6  principle  of  individual  selection  is  sac- 
rificed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  fairly  good  ballot  bill  was  intro- 
duced early  in  the  year.  Amendments  were  later  made 
by  the  State  senate  which  practically  vitiated  the  measure, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  nominations.  At  the  last 
moment,  the  most  objectionable  of  these  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It 
had  not  yet  become  a  law  by  virtue  of  the  Governor's 
signature  when  the  Review  went  to  press.  The  bill  in  its 
final  form  requii-es  nomination  papers  to  be  signed  by  at 
least  three  per  cent,  of  the  largest  vote  for  any  officer 
elected  at  the  last  preceding  election,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  offices  to  be  filled  by  voters  of  the  State  at  large, 
when  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  largest  vote  is  suffi- 
cient. (At  present  this  would  mean  about  2,500  signers.) 
In  the  arrangement  of  candidates'  names  on  the  ballot, 
party  groups  are  presented,  but  in  case  of  nomination  by 
nomination  papers,  the  names  are  arranged  under  the 
designation  of  the  office  in  alphabetical  order. 

Amendments  have  been  made  to  ballot  laws  previously 
passed  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Tennes- 
see, Washington  and  Wyoming,  In  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  essentially  new  laws  were  passed.  The 
Minnesota  law  of  1889  applied  only  to  cities  having 
more  than  ten  thousand  people,  and  operated,  therefore, 
in  only  a  half-dozen  communities  in  the  entire  State.  The 
new  law  of  1891  extends  the  Australian  system  to  all  elec- 
tions, national.  State,  county,  judicial  and  municipal, 
throughout  the  State.  Furthermore,  it  entirely  overhauls 
the  main  features  of  the  law  of  1889,  which  permitted  the 
voter  to  cast  a  straight  party  ticket  by  making  a  mark  op- 
posite the  name  of  the  party  candidate  nearest  the  top  of 
the  ticket.  The  new  law  requires  a  mark  opposite  every 
name  voted  for.  A  strong  stand  was  made  in  the  legisla- 
ture for  this  requirement  of  actual  personal  selection  by 
the  voter  of  each  name  for  which  he  votes,  and  it  was 
finally  carried  by  the  combined  votes  of  the  Rep  blicans 
and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  members.  Nominations  may 
be  made,  either  by  any  party  which  polled  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vote  at  the  last  preceding  election,  or  by  certifi- 
cate signed  by  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  voters 


in  the  district,  but  in  the  case  of  a  State  officer,  the  re- 
quired number  of  signatures  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand. 

The  Wisconsin  law  does  not  apply  to  town  or  village  elec- 
tions, nor  to  elections  in  cities  having  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more.  Since  1887,  a  law  combining  several 
features  of  the  Australian  system,  as  regards  secrecy  of  the 
voter,  has  been  in  force  in  Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  of  the 
State.  As  a  reform  measure  it  lagged  far  behind  the  gene- 
ral State  law  of  1889,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  legisla- 
tion of  this  3^ear  would  at  least  put  city  and  country  on 
an  even  footing,  in  the  matter  of  elections,  by  making 
the  same  provisions  apply  to  both,  as  in  Minnesota,  This 
the  legislature  refused  to  do,  but.it  was  thought  sufficient 
to  prohibit  the  peddling  of  tickets  on  election  day  in  Mil- 
waukee, The  principal  change  made  by  the  general  law 
of  1891  was  the  change  from  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  candidates'  names  on  the  ballot  to  party  grouping. 
This  was  a  concession  to  the  illiterate  vote  of  the  State. 

The  amendments  in  New  York  were  minor  in  impor- 
tance. Their  general  tendency  was  to  deprive  independent 
nominations  of  official  recognition,  and  hence  to  put  such 
nominees  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  elections.  The  New 
York  law  was  a  compromise  measure  from  the  first,  and 
many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  reform  are  in  favor 
of  its  repeal,  to  give  place  to  something  better. 

Tennessee  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  the  bungling  of 
her  legislature  with  the  ballot  act  of  1889,  Another  un- 
successful effort  was  made,  during  the  recent  session,  to 
remedy  certain  defects,  and  the  result  is  truly  discourag- 
ing. The  new  law  was  passed  so  as  to  apply  to  counties 
having  a  voting  population  of  fifty  thousand.  Of  course 
no  county  in  the  State  fulfills  that  condition.  For  the 
present  the  law  jnust  be  wholly  inoperative. 

THE  BEARING  ON  NATIONAL  ELECTIONS. 

It  now  seems  settled  that  more  than  one -half  of  the  votes 
cast  for  President  in  1892,  will  be  cast  under  the  Austra- 
lian system.  Many  members  of  the  present  Congress 
were  elected  under  the  new  laws.  It  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  federal  system,  which  foreigners  are  often 
slow  to  comprehend,  that  no  national  legislature  is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  so  radical  a  change  as  this  in  what 
seems  to  be  purely  national  matters.  If  after  four  years  of 
deliberation  and  discussion,  the  legislatures  of  more  than 
half  our  States  have  decided  that  not  only  local  officials, 
but  representatives  in  Congress,  members  of  the  bodies 
which  select  United  States  senators,  and  even  electors  of 
presidents  and  vice-presidents,  are  to  be  chosen  by  these 
new  and  "  un-American"  methods,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
To  that  extent,  the  States  are  still  "sovereign." 

It  is,  however,  a  source  of  especial  gratification  to  the 
advocates  of  a  pure  ballot  in  this  country,  that  the  sti-ong- 
holds  of  the  enemy  have  been  taken. 

Those  States  which  in  past  years  have  been  most  foully 
tainted  by  electoral  corruption  in  both  federal  and  State 
elections,  the  "doubtful  States,"  will  cast  their  presiden- 
tial votes  in  the  contest  of  1892  under  greatly  improved 
conditions.  In  the  enforcement  of  these  new  statutes, 
therefore,  the  whole  Ameiican  people  has  most  vital  inter- 
ests at  stake, 

William  B.  Shaw, 


TWO  VIHWS  OF  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 


1.— BY  MR.  WILLIAM  T.  STHAU. 


Among  the  many  and  varied  spiritual  teachers  at  whose 
feet  I  have  sat  in  the  course  of  a  very  eclectic  journalistic 
career,  Madame  Blavatsky  was  one  of  the  most  original. 
There  are  those  who,  because  they  can  crack  a  joke  about 
a  teacup,  imagine  they  have  disposed  of  Theosophy,  just 
as  there  are  some  w^ho  seem  to  think  a  sneer  at  the  pigs  of 
Gadara  roots  up  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion. 
To  such  gentry  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  scandal  that  I  should 
devote  a  character  sketch  this  month  to  "H.  P.  B.,"  whose 
death  last  month  deprived  London  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  inhabitants.  Madame  Blavatsky,  they  say, 
was  an  impostor,  a  vulgar  fraud.  She  was  exposed  by 
the  Coulombs,  shown  up  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society, 
and  last,  if  not  least,  she  has  been  "  jumped  upoii,"  almost 
before  her  ashes  were  cool,  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  great  woman,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  have  known,  and  prouder  still  to  have  numbered  among 
my  friends.  She  was  not  the  faultless  monster  whom  the 
world  ne'er  saw,  and  it  must  be  admitted  she  was  in  more 
senses  than  one  something  of  a  monster.  She  was  huge  in 
body,  and  in  her  character,  alike  in  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, there  was  something  almost  Rabelaisianly  gigan- 
tesque.  But  if  she  had  all  the  enormity  of  the  oak,  she  was 
,not  without  its  strength,  and  if  she  had  the  contortions  of 
the  Sibyl  she  possessed  somewhat  of  her  inspirations. 

Of  Madame  Blavatsky  the  wonder-worker  I  knew  noth- 
ing ;  I  did  not  go  to  be  seeking  signs,  and  most  assuredly 
no  signs  were  given  me.  She  neither  doubled  a  teacup  in 
my  presence  nor  grew  a  gold  ring  out  of  a  rosebud,  nor 
did  she  even  cause  the  familiar  raj^s  to  be  heard.  All  these 
manifestations  seemed  as  the  mere  trivialities,  the  shavings, 
as  it  were,  thrown  off  from  the  beam  of  cedar  wood  which 
she  w^as  fashioning  as  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Temple  of 
Truth.  I  do  not  remember  ever  referi'ing  to  them  in  our 
conversations,  and  it  is  slightly  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  any  one  can  gravely  contend  that  they  constitute  her 
claim  to  respect.  It  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  con- 
tend that  Christianity  is  based  ujion  the  winking  of  certain 
Madonnas  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

What  Madame  Blavatsky  did  was  an  immeasurably 
greater  thing  than  the  doubling  of  teacups.  She  made  it 
possible  for  the  most  cultivated  and  skeptical  men  and 
women  of  this  generation  to  believe,  and  to  believe  ar- 
dently, to  an  extent  that  made  them  proof  against  ridicule 
and  disdainful  of  persecution — that  not  only  does  the  in- 
visible world  that  encompasses  us  contain  intelligences 
vastly  superior  to  our  own  in  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but 
that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  enter  into  communion  with 
these  hidden  and  silent  ones,  and  to  be  taught  of  them  the 
Divine  mysteries  of  Time  and  of  Eternity.  She  not  only 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  believe  it,  but  she  made  them 
believe  it,  and  founded  what  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  church  upon  that  faith.  That  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment, and  one  which  a  priori  could  have  been  laughed  at 
as  impossible.  Yet  she  performed  that  miracle.  Madame 
Blavatsky,  a  Russian,  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  converted 
leading  Anglo-Indians  to  a  passionate  belief  in  her  Theos- 
ophy mission,  even  when  the  Jingo  fever  was  hottest, 
and  in  her  declining  years  she  succeeded  in  winning  over 
to  the  new-old  religion  Annie  Besant,  w^ho  had  for  years 
fought  in  the  forefront  of  the  van  of  militant  atheism. 

A  woman  who  could  achieve  these  two  things  is  a  woman 


indeed.  "But,"  it  will  be  objected,  "h(n-  Theosophy  is  all 
moonshine."  Perhaps  it  is;  but  is  not  moonshine  better 
than  outer  darkness,  and  is  not  moonshine  itself  but  the 
pale  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun?  I  am  not,  however, 
by  any  means  prepared  to  admit  that  the  creed  which 
Madame  Blavatsky  preached  with  such  savage  fervor  de- 
serves to  be  scouted  as  mere  moonshine. 

To  begin  with,  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
heretical.  The  truth  always  begins  as  heresy.  In  every 
heresy  there  may  be  the  germ  of  a  new  revelation.  Then 
in  the  second  place,  it  brought  back  to  the  scientific  and 
skeptical  world  the  great  conception  of  the  greatest  relig- 
ions, the  existence  of  sublime  beings,  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  pigmy  race  of  men,  who  stand,  as  it  w^ere,  mid- 
way betw^een  the  Infinite  and  ourselves.  Of  the  iimnense 
but  invisible  hierarchy  by  which  our  forefathers  spanned 
the  fathomless  abyss  between  God  and  man,  hardly  even 
the  memory  now  remains.  In  her  strange,  weird  fashion., 
Madame  Blavatsky  resuscitated  this  ancient  faith.  Her 
great  doctrine  of  the  Mahatmas,  of  the  existence  of  a 
brotherhood  of  sublime  sages,  the  vicegerents  of  the  In- 
finite, did  something  to  repeople  the  void  which  modern 
skepticism  has  depopulated.  But  she  did  more  than  this. 
Others  have  taught  of  the  existence  of  thrones,  principali- 
ties and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  But  between  them  and 
us  there  has  been  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  archangel  is  as 
mute  as  Deity,  the  benevolence  of  the  patron  saint  never 
leads  him  to  open  up  communications  with  mortal  men. 
Madame  Blavatsky  taught  not  merely  that  the  JMahatmas 
existed,  but  that  they  were  able  and  willing  to  enter  into 
direct  conununication  with  men. 

Madame  Blavatsky  pi-oclaimed  herself  as  the  directly 
commissioned  messenger  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  charged 
by  them  to  reveal  "  the  Path"  by  which  anj^  one  who  was 
worthy  and  willing  might  enter  into  direct  communion 
with  these  gigantic  intelligences.  I  was  but  an  outsider, 
a  curious  observer  rather  than  a  disciple,  even  in  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles.  And  I  cannot  speak  of  these  inner  mj^s- 
teries  to  which  only  the  initiates  are  achnitted.  But  Mr. 
A.  P.  Sinnett,  journalist  and  man  of  science,  Anglo-In- 
dian and  man  of  the  world,  assures  me  in  accents  of  im- 
passioned conviction  that  he  and  others  who  have  followed 
her  teachings  have  entered  into  the  reality  of  that  spiritual 
conmiuuion  and  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  the  Mahatmas  than  they  have  of  the  rate- 
collector,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Schmiechen,  the  artist,  even  painted  the  portrait  of 
a  Mahatma,but  except  on  his  canvas  the  sublime  brother- 
hood remain  somewiiat  shadowy  to  the  uninitiated. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  that  is 
materialist  and  mechanical — which  probed  everything, 
and  dissected  even  the  human  heart  with  a  scalpel — suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  the  sense  of  illimitable  mj'stery,  and  in 
compellng  a  race  of  inquirers  and  economists  to  admit  at 
least  the  existence  of  the  conception  that  all  material 
things  are  but  a  passing  illusion  and  that  the  spiritual 
a] one  is.  Madame  Blavatsky  also  reinforced  and  almost  re- 
created in  many  minds  the  sense  of  this  life  being  a  mere 
probation.  In  this  respect  her  teaching  was  much  more 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  than  much 
of  the  pseudo- Christian  teaching  of  our  da.j.  She  widened 
the  horizon  of  the  mind,  and  she  brought  something    of 
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the  infinite  sense  of  vast,  illimitable  mystery  which  char- 
acterizes some  of  the  Eastern  religions  into  the  very  heart 
of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  have  done  all  this,  and  to  have  done  it  almost  single- 
handed,  in  face  of  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  inter- 
posed by  her  own  defects,  renders  comprehensible  the 
theory  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  help  the  world  could 
neither  see  nor  take  away.  To  her  disciples  she  was  but 
the  frail  and  faulty -speaking  trumpet  of  the  Mahatmas, 
those  lieutenants  of  Deity  who  commissioned  her  to  teach 
and  also  gave  to  her  mouth  matter  and  wisdom  to  pro- 
claim the  true  doctrine  for  the  redemption  of  man.  These 
things  are  too  high  for  me.  I  no  more  intermeddle  with 
them  than  with  the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
It  is  the  human  side,  both  of  Theosophy  and  of  Rome,  that 
fascinates  me.  Madame  Blavatsky  may  have  converse 
with  semi-celestial  Intelligences  in  Thibet.  Of  that  I  can 
say  nothing.  But  I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
she  was  undoubtedly  a  very  gifted  and  original  woman  to 
converse  with  in  Ladbrooke    Grove,    a  fiery,    impulsive. 


passionate  creature,  full  of  failings,  and  personally  the 
very  reverse  of  beautiful.  There  she  was,  a  wonderful  and 
powerful  personality,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  met 
neither  in  Russia  nor  in  England.  She  was  unique.  But 
she  was  intensely  human,  and  a  woman  to  her  heart's 
core. 

She  aroused  the  passionate  devotion  of  both  men  and 
women.  She  was  to  her  followers  as  the  oracle  of  God. 
They  had  this  treasure  in  very  earthen  vessels,  but  it  was 
there. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  her  many-sided  character.  Mr. 
Sinnett,  who  has  been  the  literary  exponent  of  "  Esoteric 
Buddhism,"  and  also  is  the  most  distinguished  of  her  con- 
verts among  men,  writes  for  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the 
deceased  prophetess.  Of  his  qualifications  for  this  task 
I  need  hardly  speak.  For  a  dozen  years  he.  has  been  the 
intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Madame  Blavatsky ;  he  has 
wTitten  her  life ;  he  has  defended  her  inspiration ;  he  has 
interpreted  and  popularized  the  doctrine  which  she  has 
taught. 


II.— BY    A.    P.    SINNETT. 


The  world  at  large  has  ]|eard  too  much  about  Madame 
Blavatsky,  and  has  known  too  little.  Her  misfortune 
was  that  she  was  interesting  to  average  newspaper 
readers,  and  a  grievously  inviting  subject  for   average 
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newspaper  writers.  As  she  believed — as  all  Theosophists 
believe — she  was  concerned  with  bearing  a  message  to  the 
world  of  grave  importance  and  infinite  solemnity.  It  was 
not  half  uttei;ed — not  a  hundi-edth  jiart  understood — before 
it  was  snapped  up  by  every  lively  journalist  in  search  of  a 


new  joke.  Modern  society  has  lost  a  great  deal  by  gain- 
ing whatever  amusement  was  involved  in  the  treatment 
of  Madame  Blavatsky  as  food  for  caricature.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  regretted  that  she  herself  all  the  while,  very 
sensitive  to  suffering  of  all  kinds,  has  writhed  in  misery 
beneath  the  jeering  to  which  she  has  been  exposed.  Now 
that  at  last  she  has  bequeathed  to  the  flames  the  battered 
and  unwieldy  physique  that  has  burdened  her  fiercely  en- 
ergetic spirit  so  long,  the  time  has  perhaps  come  for  focus- 
ing public  attention  a  little  more  closely  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto  on  the  work  and  pui'pose  of  her  life. 

THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS  OF  HER  LIFE. 

Only  four  or  five  years  ago  she  seemed  fairly  over- 
whelmed by  the  tide  of  obloquy  turned  against  her  by  the 
Psychic  Research  Society.  I  visited  her  at  Wurzburg  in 
1886,  and  then  she  had  very  few  friends  left,  very  little 
purpose  in  this  life  except  to  write  her  long-promised  book, 
"  The  Secret  Doctrine, "  and  was  spending  her  time  in  al- 
most complete  seclusion ;  while  the  world  at  large  spoke 
of  her  as  a  detected  impostor,  and  the  "  Report"  against 
her,  by  a  representative  of  the  Society  just  named,  was 
complacently  regarded  by  its  author  as  having  put  an  end 
once  for  all  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  delusions  of 
the  age.  Bit  by  bit  the  famous  Report  has  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  competent  critics,  till  hardly  a  rag  of  it  remains. 
The  inextinguishable  force  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  char- 
actei-  has  borne  her  forward  and  fai-  more  than  recovered 
for  her  all  her  lost  ground.  She  has  been  for  the  last  three 
5'ears  the  center  of  a  devoted  circle  of  disciples,  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  organization  of  occult  students,  which  included 
over  a  thousand  persons.  The  weekly  lectures  given  in  her 
presence  by  her  Theosophical  pupils  have  been  attended 
by  crowded  audiences.  Never  before  in  her  life  has  she 
been  made  so  much  of  as  during  these  last  few  years,  when 
the  vigor  of  her  mind,  the  irresistible  personal  influence 
she  exhaled,  have  simply  pushed  into  the  background,  as 
so  much  silly  impertinence,  the  accusations  of  fraud  and 
trickery  which  looked  at  one  time  formidable  enough  to 
menace  her  with  annihilation  as  a  public  teacher. 

A  GREAT  SPIRITUAL  REALITY. 

Like  many  other  pi'ophets  and  seers,  she  has  been  scorned 
and  denounced,  but  her  sti'ength  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  her  assailants.  She  has  been  suffering  continually 
from    illness,    and    partly    through    muscular    weakness, 
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partly  because  of  her  inconveuiently  bulky  proportions, 
could  scarcely  get  about  more  than  from  one  room  to  an- 
other; but  her  mental  and  moral  energy  has  made  her 
the  absolute  chief  of  her  large,  heterogeneous  household, 
and  of  the  busj^  volunteer  staff  of  the  Society  she  directed. 
A  state  of  things  like  this  should  be  recognized  as  more 
eloquent  than  petty  details  of  disputable  evidence  point- 
ing to  the  theory  that  she  concocted  spurious  marvels. 
Vulgar  cheating  does  not  bring  forth  ever-increasing  de- 
votion and  respect  as  its  fruit.  It  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  Madame  Blavat- 
sky  in  any  intelligent  way  except  by  re- 
garding her  as  a  great  spiritual  reality. 

THE  SPIRIT   OF  HER  TEACHING. 

Nothing  in  her  external  attributes  pre- 
pared one  at  the  first  glance  to  look  at 
her  in  that  light.  She  was  rugged  and 
eccentric  in  her  waj^s  and  appearance; 
she  dressed  anjdiow — in  loose  wrappers — 
and  smoked  cigarettes  incessantly.  Worse 
than  this,  she  was  excitable,  and  often 
violent  in  her  language.  Namby-pamby 
conventionahty  shrank  from  her  aghast 
— to  her  grim  satisfaction,  for  she  loathed 
it.  She  had  a  loud  voice,  that  grew  harsh 
in  its  tones  when  she  felt  irritated,  and 
something  or  other  would  irritate  her  fifty 
times  a  day.  And  yet  her  disciples,  sum- 
ming up  the  spirit  of  her  teaching  in  the 
course  of  the  address  read  at  her  crema- 
tion, say:  "A  clean  life,  an  open  mind, 
a  pure  heart,  an  eager  intellect,  an  un- 
veiled spiritual  perception,  a  brother lin ess 
for  all,  a  courageous  endurance  of  per- 
sonal injustice,  a  constant  eye  to  the  ideal 
of  himian  progress  and  perfection  which 
the  sacred  science  depicts — these  are  the 
golden  stairs  up  the  steps  of  which  the 
learner  may  clmib  to  the  temple  of  divine 
wisdom. "  If  we  are  to  judge  a  tree  by  its 
fruits,  we  may  judge  Madame  Blavatsky, 
to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  by  the  prin- 
ciples we  find  flourishing  amongst  those 
who  are  proud  to  aclcnowledge  themselves 
her  followers  in  the  path  of  occult  devel- 
opment. 

HER  MESSAGE  TO  THE  WORLD. 

No  one  will  ever  make  sense  of  Ma- 
dame Blavatsk5''s  career,  or  understand 
her  influence,  if  they  try  to  think  of  her 
as  a  woman  of  genius  on  her  own  founda- 
tion, so  to  speak,  with  ideas  and  theories 
of  life  and  a  great  zeal  for  these,  as  other 
enthusiasts  have  been  zealous  for  other 
theories  and  ideas.  The  tremendous  importance  of  Ma- 
dame Blavatsky  in  the  circle  of  her  followers  was  due  to 
the  conviction  they  all  felt  that  she  was  the  visible  agent 
of  powers  and  personages  transcending  those  of  the  ordin- 
ary world.  Ancient  theories  of  religion  embodied  the  be- 
lief that  by  going  through  certain  processes  of  training 
and  initiation,  still-living  men  could  attain  to  superior 
spiritual  conditions,  acquiring  faculties  and  powers  of  an 
exalted  order.  Occult  students  conceive  that,  though  there 
are  no  institutions  in  London  to  provide  facilities  for  ini- 
tiation, and  no  priests  in  our  day  qualified  to  confer  de- 
grees on  the  aspirant  for  spiritual  progress,  nevertheless 
wisdom  and  knowledge  concerning  spiritual  things  have 


not  died  out  of  the  world  altogether.  A  great  many  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Theosophical  Society  regard  them- 
selves as  in  contact  with  the  present  representatives  of 
that  higher  evolution,  and  acknowledge  such  contact  as 
having  been  originally  brought  about  by  or  in  some  way 
through  the  intermediation  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  The 
message,  in  fact,  which  she  had  to  deliver,  was  to  the  effect 
that  those  who  had  the  courage  and  qualifications  for  tread- 
ing it  might  still  find  the  way   of  occult  initiation  open ; 
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that  real  knowledge  concerning  the  possibilities  of  spirit- 
ual progress  lying  before  mankind  was  procurable,  and 
that  a  very  lofty  rule  of  life  had  to  be  adopted  by  those 
who  would  enter  on  "  the  Path. "  Teaching  these  principles 
incessantly  by  speech  and  pen,  Madame  Blavatsky  has 
effectually  lived  down  the  distorted  misrepresentations  of 
her  character  put  about  from  time  to  time  by  people  who 
have  resented  and'  disbelieved  in  her  wonder-working. 

HER  EARLY   LIFE. 

The  great  effort  on  which  the  production  of  "  Isis"  fairly 
launched  her  will  be  better  appreciated  by  the  help  of 
a  brief  glance  at  her  earlier  private  fife.     She  has  been  so 
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self-reliant  from  so  young  an  age  that  commonplace  facts 
couceruing  her  birth  and  parentage  seem  of  no  consequence. 
However,  they  are  easily  told,  and  will  be  found  abun- 
dantly authenticated,  and  in  fuller  detail,  in  the  book  by 
the  present  writer,  entitled  "  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Ma- 
dame Blavatsky."  She  was  born  in  1831  at  Ekaterinoslow, 
in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Hahn,  of 
the  Mecklenburg  family,  Hahn  von  Roiteusteru  Hahn. 
On  the  mother's  side  she  was  of  the  Dolgorousky  stock. 
She  had  a  strange  childhood,  replete  with  abnormal  oc- 
currences, being,  as  every  occultist  would  conjecture,  a 
medium  and  clairvoyant  by  nature.  In  1848  she  married 
or  was  married  to  General  Blavatsky,  whom  she  herself 
says  was  then  between  sixty  and  seventy — nearly  seventy. 
She  was  utterly  headstrong  and  ungovernable  at  this  time. 
She  fell  in  with  the  marriage  idea  apparently  to  refute  a 
governess  who  taunted  her  with  being  such  a  vixen  that  no 
man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  then,  hor- 
rified at  many  surprises  she  encountered  on  the  threshold  of 
her  new'  condition,  fled  away  after  a  few  stormy  months  to 
relatives  at  Tiflis.  Thence  she  was  dispatched  to  join  lier 
father  at  Odessa,  but  again  she  evaded  authority  and 
made  her  way  to  Constantinople,  where  she  fell  in  with 
a  Russian  countess  of  her  acquaintance,  and  traveled 
about  with  her  for  some  time  in  Egypt,  Greece  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  From  this  time  on  for  about 
twenty  years  she  wandered  about  the  world,  getting  sup- 
plies of  money  from  time  to  time  from  her  father,  always 
on  the  lookout  for  wonders  and  mysteries,  and  for  people 
of  any  kind  qualified  to  open  for  her  the  doors  of  occult 
knowledge. 

THE, FIRST  STAGE  OF  HER  MISSION. 

Up  to  1881  we  had  received  no  glimmerings  of  the  com- 
Ijrehensive  or  systematic  teaching  concerning  the  evolu- 
tion of  man  and  the  world  and  the  laws  governing  the 
spiritual  progress  of  humanity,  that  ultimately  identified 
the  Theosophical  Society  with  something  resembling  a  new 
religion.  So  far  Madame  Blavatsky 's  efforts  had  been 
altogether  directed  to  establish  the  broad  fact  that  there 
were  peoj^le  in  existence  whose  knowledge  and  power 
transcended  those  of  ordinary  mortals;  that  they  corre- 
s])onded  in  the  present  day  to  the  initiated  hierophants  of 
ancient  religious  systems ;  that  some  touch  with  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  they  possessed  was  to  be  got  at  through  the 
study  of  Indian  sacred  lierature ;  and  that  Western  com- 
munities, in  so  far  as  they  had  begun  to  investigate  ab- 
normal super-physical  phenomena  by  means  of  the  prac- 
tices resorted  to  by  "  spiritualists, "  were  altogether  on  a 
wrong  track.  Many  modern  newspaper  writers  are  so 
densely  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  a])pertains  to  this  in- 
vestigation, that  they  not  only  mix  up  the  silly,  fraudu- 
lent imitations  of  spiritualistic  phenomena  with  the  real 
occurrences,  such  as  they  are,  to  which  scores  of  eminent 
and  entirely  cit^dible  iiKjuirors  have  borne  testimony,  but 
also  confuse  these  occurrences,  the  central  block  of  real  ex- 
perience connected  with  spiritualism,  with  the  theoi'ies  of 
occult  science,  as  these  have  been  gradually  developed  in 
recent  years  through  Madame  Blavatskj's  agency  and 
others  which  she  in  the  first  instance  set  in  motion.  It  is 
only  necessary  here  to  explain  occult  teaching  sufficiently 
to  make  her  theosophical  work  intelligible,  and  her  attitude 
towards  spiintualism  will  be  made  apparent  when  I  say  that 
the  occultist's  view  of  Nature  recognizes  a  plane  of  phe- 
nomena and  existence  directly  in  contact  with  our  own, 
though  imperceptible  to  commonplace  physical  senses,  in 
which  the  inferior  renmauts  of  post-mortem  humanity 
float  about  and  persist  for  a  time,  while  the  true  Ego  or 
£2Jiritual  consciousness  of  every  departed  soul  fit  to  have 


anything  worth  calling  a  spiritual  life,  passes  off  into 
realms  with  which  the  mediumship  of  the  spiritualist  has, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  contact  whatever. 

HER  OBJECTION  TO  SPIRITUALISM. 

From  the  fii'st  moment  when  Madame  Blavatsky  com- 
pleted the  apprenticeship  of  her  wandering  life  and  came 
back  to  Europe  in  1870,  at  the  close  of  three  years  spent 
in  an  Eastern  seclusion,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  speak,  ex- 
cept to  persons  knowing  something  of  what  occult  initia- 
tion means,  she  regarded  herself  as  especially  bound  to 
combat  and  oppose  the  spiritualistic  movement,  not  from 
the  ignorant  and  stupid  point  of  view  of  those  who  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  vulgar  fraud,  but  from  that  of  the 
inner  penetralia  of  the  movement  itself.  No  one  knew 
better  than  she  that  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritualists 
were  often  entirely  genuine,  but  she  felt  herself  in  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  which  the  most  earnest  spiritualists  were 
entirely  without ;  which  enabled  her  to  go  behind  the  phe- 
nomena and  explain  them  as  originating  from  super-ph5's- 
ical  causes  quite  unlike  those  to  which  they  were  assigned 
by  spiritualists.  To  wean  the  spiritualists  from  their  mis- 
conceptions was  thus  the  real  motive  of  the  very  first  step 
she  took — at  Cairo, in  1870 — in  the  direction  of  Theosophical 
work.  She  founded  a  little  society  for  investigating  spir- 
itualistic phenomena,  and  of  course  this  action  on  her  part 
has  been  twisted  later  on  by  her  detractors  into  the  state- 
ment that  she  began  her  public  career  as  a  spiritualistic  me- 
dium. Her  letters  to  private  friends  written  about  this 
time  and  later  on  from  New  York,  whither  she  migrated 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  amply  establish  her  bitter  an- 
tagonism from  the  first  to  the  whole  theory  of  modern 
spiritualism,  so  that  the  charge  against  her  that  she  prac- 
ticed as  a  spiritualist  medium  is  a  ludicrous  inversion  of 
the  facts. 

HER   LATE    WRITINGS. 

As  teacher  and  philosopher  Madame  Blavatsky  has  been 
more  closely  sui'rounded  by  eager  admirers  than  at  an}' 
time  in  the  past  as  a  wonder-worker.  She  has  been  work- 
ing more  productively,  moreover,  than  ever  before  as  a 
writer.  Besides  *a  constant  stream  of  articles  in  the 
monthly  magazine  she  edited,  she  has  published,  during 
her  final  residence  in  England,  the  two  bulky  volumes 
known  as  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  has  written  as  much 
more,  which  she  designed  to  publish  eventually  in  the  shape 
of  two  more  volumes  added  to  that  book.  She  has  also 
published  "The  Key  to  Theosophy,"  and  a  little  book  of 
great  interest  for  occult  students,  called  "  The  Voice  of  the 
Silence."  Idleness  never  had  any  charms  for  her,  and  she 
had  to  be  ver}'  ill  indeed  before  she  would  tear  herself 
from  her  writing-table  and  surrender  herself  to  her  bed. 
Her  never-resting  mind  required  no  relaxation  from  work 
beyond  that  involved  in  conversation  with  friends,  chiefl}' 
about  her  work.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  I  first  knew 
her  in  1879 ;  it  was  so  before  that,  ever  since  the  public 
phase  of  her  career  commenced,  four  or  five  years  before 
that  date,  as  I  am  informed,  when  she  began  her  work 
by  writing  "  Isis  Unveiled"  at  New  York,  and  stuck  to 
that  gigantic  task  without  breaking  off,  so  to  speak,  ex- 
cept to  talk  with  her  early  American  friends  and  work 
occult  wonders  for  their  gratification — for  about  a  year 
and  a  half. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  HER  STRENGTH. 

This  irresistible  force  or  energy  in  her  nature  is  the 
clue  to  a  comprehension  of  hei",  as  far  as  it  is  jjossible  to 
understand  her  without  explicit  reference  to  the  "oc- 
cvdt  world"  from  which  her  power,  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence were  really  derived.  She  always,  as  it  were,  filled 
every  place  she  occupied.     She  dominated  every  situation 
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in  which  she  was  placed,  and  she  had  to  be  either  greatly 
loved  or  greatly  hated  by  those  whom  she  came  in  contact 
with.  She  could  never  be  an  object  of  indifference.  For 
people  even  who  quarreled  with  her  and  shimned  her  she 
remained  an  important  fact.  People  who  knew  her  were 
always  talking  her  over;  and  even  though  in  sc^ne  cases 
she  might  give  offense  and  exasperate  friends  for  a  time, 
these  would  generally  in  the  long  run  be  found  amongst 
the  number  of  her  friends  once  more.  She  was  more  in- 
teresting than  even  she  could  be  irritating. 

A  GREAT  SCHEME  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

And  now  the  generation  she  has  lived  with  is  left  face 
to  face  with  the  mass  of  literatui-e  she  has  left  behind  her, 
with  the  great  scheme  of  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  a 
vast  and  coherent  system  of  thought,  interpreting  Nature 
and  Man,  which  has  been  elaborated  under  her  guidance 
— by  herself  or  others  in  co-operation  with  her;  and  with 
nothing  countervailing  this  tremendous  bequest,  but  some 
trumpery  imputations  on  the  60 n a /tcZes  of  a  few  among 
the  endless  series  of  marvels  which  have  always  been  tak- 
ing place  around  her,  in  all  countries  and  amongst  end- 
lessly various  people,  all  her  life — imputations,  moreover, 
which  have  been  in  themselves  discredited  and  refuted  for 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  both  sides  of  that 
wearisome  story.  To  discuss  Madame  Blavatsky  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  reference  to  a  single  petty 
controversy  about  a  single  episode  in  her  extraordinary 
career,  would  be  like  criticising  some  great  picture  with 
exclusive  reference  to  the  smell  of  the  paint.  It  was  ex- 
asperating that  Madame  Blavatsky  could  blunder  so  horri- 
bly as  she  constantly  did  in  the  choice  of  confidants  and 
companions,  and  in  the  mismanagement  of  her  extraor- 
dinary faculties.  Her  spiritual  insight  and  clairvoyant 
gifts  were  compatible  with  a  total  inability  to  judge  char- 
acter in  the  ordinary  way.  Thus  she  was  always  flinging 
herself  impetuously  into  the  arms  of  people  whom  she  had 
ultimately  to  reckon  among  the  host  of  her  "enemies," 
and  she  would  often  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  patience  of 
others  who  would  have  been  her  staunch  allies  if  she  could 
oii\y  have  appreciated  them  aright.  But  however  far  such 
comments  might  be  carried,  the  broad  fact  remains  that 
Madame  Blavatsky 's  influence  in  the  world  for  good,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  has  been  worldwide,  and  that  views 
of  Nature  and  spiritual  evolution  which  are  distinctly 
traceable  for  those  who  understand  them  to  the  impulse 
given  out   by    Theosophical  writings,  are  fermenting    in 
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modern  society  to  an  extent  that  bids  fair  to  accomplish 
serious  and  important  modifications  of  religious  thinking. 

HER  SPIRITUAL  AFFLATUS. 

She  was  a  wild,  strange  creature  in  many  external  ways, 
and  to  understand  her  aright  and  reconcile  her  roughness 
and  failings  with  her  grand  spiritual  afflatus  is  to  compre- 
hend the  workings  of  her  "  Karma, "  and  the  principles 
guiding  the  rulers  of  the  initiated  hierarchy  to  which  she 
was  attached.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  exposition 
of  such  mysteries,  except  to  those  who  have  already 
profited  to  the  utmost  by  the  opportunities  which  contact 
with  "H.  P.  B."  may  have  afforded  them.  But  at  all 
events,  it  is  easy  now  to  leave  all  her  eccentricities  out 
of  account — except  in  so  far  as  most  of  those  who  person- 
ally knew  her  will  remember  them  with  affection — and  to 
turn  to  the  tide  of  thought  which  she  has  set  flowing 
around  us,  to  the  stupendous  revival  of  forgotten  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  possibilities  of  spiritual  initiation 
which  she  has  accomplished.  For  the  majority  of  us  as 
y6t  silly  badinage  respecting  some  of  her  occult  faculties 
and  doings,  and  unworthy  suspicions,  have  obscured  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  grandest  metaphysical  and  scien- 
tific theories  which  are  lurking  amongst  us  at  the  present 
day  are  ignored  by  conventional  orthodoxy  because  they 
are  for  the  moment  associated  with  a  name  itself  defiled 
by  \Tilgar  accusations.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  petty  spite  might  silence  itself  in  the  presence  of 
death,  surely  this  before  us  is  one ;  and  by  the  time  all  exist- 
ing personalities  of  the  Theosophical  movement  have  been 
forgotten,  a  more  spiritually  minded  generation  than  ours 
wiU  perhaps  look  back  with  a  respect  that  current  public 
opinion  may  not  yet  have  the  foresight  to  entertain,  on 
this  more  than  extraordinary  career  and  character. 
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To  drive  children  into  school  in  order  to  fill  their  heads 
when  they  have  nothing  in  their  stomachs  is  like  pouring 
water  into  a  sieve  ;  unless  you  stay  the  vacuum  in  the 
stomach  the  knowledge  will  not  remain  in  the  head.  There 
is  nothing  on  which  there  is  more  universal  agreement  in 
Europe  than  that  starving  children  cannot  learn,  and  that 
immediate  improvement  follows  in  any  school  upon  the 
institution  of  free  breakfast  or  free  dinners.  But  it  is 
only  in  the  last  half-dozen  years  that  the  necessity  of 
feeding  the  children  who  are  driven  to  school  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  has  received  practical  recognition  in 
England. 

Experience  in  British  towns  now  proves  that  you  can 
breakfast  your  starving  scholar,  giving  him  a  substantial 
hunk  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  warm  milk,  for  something 
under  three  farthings.  You  can  give  him  a  substantial 
and  filling  meal  at  midday  at  something  under  a  penny. 
You  can  breakfast  and  dine  him  for  three  halfpence,  or, 
say,  ninepence  a  week,  six  daj^s  of  the  week,  with  the  re- 
sult that  you  not  only  prevent  him  from  wasting  away,  or 
growing  up  into  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  and  worthless 
member  of  the  community,  but  you  immediately  increase 
his  capacity  to  learn. 

Last  winter  15,000  breakfasts  were  provided  for  the 
starving  scholars  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Portsmouth, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  .^250.  The  cost  of  a  single  London 
City  dinner,  one  of  those  banquets  in  which  the  city 
companies  muddle  away  so  large  a  portion  of  their  in- 
come, would  cost  at  a  moderate  computation,  say, 
$25,000.  A  couple  of  hundred  overfed  men — every  one 
of  wliom  would  have  been  probably  better  able  to  do  his 
work  in  life  if,  instead  of  going  to  a  city  dinner,  he  con- 
fined himself  for  that  time  to  a  frugal  chop  and  a  cup  of 
tea — waste  upon  this  and  other  occasions  money  that 
would  provide  a  million  free  breakfasts  for  the  children 
whom  the  Education  Act  drives  into  the  public  schools. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English  children  who 
tramp  wearily  to  school  without  having  breakfasted, 
and  with  no  prospect  of  a  dinner,  except  a  casual  crust 
and  perhaps  a  bit  of  cheese. 

The  Peek  Prize  Essay,  on  Feeding  School  Children, 
which  have  just  been  published  by  the  London  School 
Dinner  Association,  contains  three  prize  essays :  (1) 
"Food-Aided  Education,"  by  Mr.  Fred  Allen  ;  (2)  "  Les 
Soupes  Scolaires,"  by  M.  P.  Cesar,  a  Swiss  teacher  ;  and 
(3)  '  This  Is  the  Way  We  Eat  Our  Food,"  by  Miss  Huddy, 
Board-school  teacher.  As  these  are  regarded  as  being 
equal  in  merit,  the  £120  was  divided  between  them.  Mr. 
Bousfield,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Represen- 
tative Managers  of  the  London  Board  Schools,  writes 
the  preface,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  The  great  mass  of  facts  contained  in  the  essays  show 
that  in  almost  all  populous  countries,  where  national  edu- 
cation, exists,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide 
means  of  feeding  the  poorest  school  childi;en,  and  that  the 
physical  and  educational  effect  of  the  meals  on  these 
children  has  in  all  cases  been  excellent.  They  show  also 
the  careful  administration  and  rules  found  necessary  in 
school  dinner  management,  and  they  supply  experience 
which,  though  not  always  applicable  to  this  country, 
cannot  fail  to  aid  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Association 


and  other  persons  interested  in  improving  the  permanent 
condition  of  ill-fed  children." 

The  essays  are  encyclopedic — rather  too  much  so,  in 
fact.  They  describe  the  system  or  no  sj'stem  that  prevails 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world  with  great 
detail.  France,  however,  leads  the  world,  and  Paris  leads 
France.  Everywhere  else  the  relief  is  fragmentary, 
casual,  and  voluntary.  The  work  is  done  on  too  small  a 
scale,  and  without  organization  or  completeness.  It  is 
the  merest  chance  whether  or  not  the  starving  scholar 
may  run  across  haphazard  benevolence.  Mr.  Allen  re- 
peats again  and  again  that  it  is  Paris  where  far  the  best 
system  exists.     What,  then,  is  the  Paris  system  ? 

HOW   THEY   MANAGE   THESE   THINGS   IN   FRANCE. 

School  Fund  Societies  in  Paris  were  established  on  a 
voluntary  basis  as  far  back  as  1867,  although  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  was  permitted,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Prefect,  to  establish  such  a  Caisse  des  Ecoles  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  attendance  by  rewards  to  persevering 
pupils  and  help  to  the  poor  ones.  These  School  Fund  So- 
cieties did  good  work,  though  in  the  customary  haphazard 
way  of  voluntary  associations,  down  to  1 880.  In  that  year 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council  laid  down  the  principle  that 
meals  were  to  be  quite  free  to  all  scholars  who  were 
known  to  be  poor,  and  to  insure  its  execution  they  voted 
a  sum  of  475,000  fi'ancs.  Two  years  later  the  new  Educa- 
tional Law  provided  for  the  compulsory  establishment  of 
a  School  Fund  Society  in  every  '•'' arrondissement ''"'  or 
ward.  These  School  Fund  Societies  are  admirable  insti- 
tutions whose  introduction  into  the  English-speaking 
world  is  one  of  the  definite  objects  that  mvist  henceforth 
be  sought.     Mr.  Allen  saj's  : 

"  The  twofold  object  they  were  intended  to  fulfill  was 
to  stimulate  education  and  relieve  the  destitute,  and  the 
administrators  of  these  societies,  taking  a  wide  and  liberal 
view  of  their  duties  in  these  respects,  have  aimed  at  ful- 
filling them  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

"  In  connection  with  the  schools,  they  liave  established 
dining-rooms,  called  canteens  ;  but  this  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  their  woi-k.  They  have  created  organizations  for 
distributing  clothing  and  boots,  for  providing  medicines 
to  the  sick,  and  for  taking  care  of  such  children  as  need  it 
at  times  when  the  parents  are  unable  to  look  after  them — 
i.e.  on  holidays,  and  between  the  termination  of  afternoon 
school  and  the  parents'  return  from  work  ;  to  assist  educa- 
tion, they  have  instituted  holiday  classes  to  study  the  fine 
arts,  natural  science,  and  industrial  works  ;  to  promote 
physical  development,  they  have  formed  battalions  for 
drill  ;  to  encourage  application,  they  have  provided 
prizes  and  bursaries,  as  also  school  excursions,  holiday 
trips,  and  fetes  ;  to  benefit  the  sick,  they  have  founded 
homes  in  the  country  ;  to  promote  welfare  in  after  life, 
they  have  organized  classes  for  instruction  in  cutting 
out  and  making  up  clothing  ;  and  to  encourage  habits  of 
prudence,  they  have  opened  school  savings-banks." 

THE   SCHOOL   FUND   SOCIETIES. 

The  School  Fund  Society  consists  (1)  of  the  mayor 
and  his  assistants,  the  municipal  councilors,  the  chief 
inspector,  and  the    local  judge  ;    and  (2)  of  private   sub- 
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scribers.  The  Society  meets  once  in  six  months.  The 
real  work  is  <h)ne  by  an  executive  council  of  thirty- 
one,  meeting  once  a  month,  eleven  members  being  official, 
and  twenty  elected  by  private  subscribers  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  one-fourth  retiring  every  six  months.  The 
executive  council  divides  itself  into  three  committees : 

"One  (consisting  of  fourteen  members)  superintends  the 
canteens  and  the  classes  for  taking  care  of  children  out 
of  school  hours,  another  (consisting  of  ten  members) 
charges  itself  with  the  supply  of  boots  and  clothing,  and 
a  third  (consisting  of  seven  members)  looks  after  the 
homes  in  the  country,  the  holiday  excursions,  the  distri- 
bution of  rewards,  the  organization  of  fetes,  and  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society." 

Corresponding  to  these  three  committees  are  three 
ladies'  committees,  meeting  separately,  and  communicat- 
ing through  the  secretary. 

One-half  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  Societies 
comes  from  private  subscriptions,  but  most  of  this  money 
is  spent  upon  other  things  besides  food.  In  one-half  of 
Paris  the  whole  cost  of  the  school  canteens  is  borne  by 
the  tax  rates.  The  Paris  Municipality  votes  450,000  francs 
a  year  for  this  purpose. 

HOW   THE   FOOD   IS   SERVED. 

The  distribution  of  food  is  thus  effected  : 

"  The  canteens  are  open  for  the  scholars  in  all  primary 
and  infant  schools  for  a  midday  meal  of  hot  and  whole- 
some food,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  afford  it  paying 
for  these  meals,  and  the  others  being  provided  with  them 
fj'ee,  on  complying  with  certain  prescribed  conditions. 
The  Municipal  Council,  having  carefully  weighed  these 
considerations,  decided  that  only  needy  children  should 
be  admitted  free  to  the  canteens.  But  to  guard  the  feel- 
ing of  proper  self-respect  it  was  arranged  that  the 
counters  of  admission  issued  to  all  children,  whether  they 
paid  or  not,  should  be  identical,  and  every  precaution 
taken  that  no  distinction  should  be  perceived  between 
the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  children  taking  their 
meals  together.  The  delicate  duty  of  determining  who 
were  the  needy  children  is  then  decided  by  the  regulation 
most  generally  in  force.  A  request  for  free  meals  must 
be  made  by  the  head  of  the  family  to  one  of  the  head 
masters  or  mistresses,  who  once  a  month  forward  to  the 
committee  a  list  of  the  applications  they  have  received. 
Inquiries  are  then  instituted  into  the  condition  of  the 
families  concerned,  by  members  of  this  committee,  or  by 
other  volunteer  workers  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
delicate  task,  and  the  results  of  the  inquiries  are  filed  and 
preserved.  Meantime,  in  order  to  prevent  any  privation 
to  the  children,  the  teachers  have  power  to  at  once  admit 
them  provisionally  to  the  dinners. 

"  The  working  of  the  system,  therefore,  is  as  follows  : 
At  the  beginning  of  each  day's  school  the  teachers  dis- 
tribute identical  copper  counters,  having  in  the  cases  of 
some  children  previously  received  from  their  parents  the 
requisite  payment,  and  in  the  cases  of  others  seen  their 
names  appear  on  lists  wath  which  they  have  been  pro- 
vided. When  the  dinner  hour  arrives,  the  children  pre- 
sent these  counters  and  receive  in  exchange  portions  of 
food  corresponding  to  the  value  they  represent.  The 
total  value  of  the  meal  is  fifteen  centimes,  and  as  it  con- 
sists of  three  items — namely,  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables, 
each  portion  is  of  the  value  of  five  centimes,  and  may 
be  had  separately,  provided  that  not  less  than  two  are 
taken. 

"  A  paying  child,  therefore,  to  take  the  whole  dinner, 
must  be  provided  with  counters  representing  fifteen  cep- 
times,  or  about  Ij^d.,  and  cannot  have  a  meal  at  a  less 


cost  than  a  penny  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  children 
admitted  without  payment,  the  child  is  provided,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  its  case,  with  counters  represent- 
ing either  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  value  of  the 
meal.  Some  of  the  children,  therefore,  have  an  entirely 
free  meal,  and  others  only  an  assisted  one,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  committee.  The  usual  custom  is  for 
tiro  children  to  take  the  dinner  at  the  school  which  they 
attend,  and  in  a  yard  which  is  covered  over  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

In  each  canteen  is  placed  a  female  cantiniere,  who  re- 
ceives from  400  to  700  francs  per  annum,  and  there  is  a 
lady  inspector  receiving  1,200  francs  per  annum. 

"In  some  cases  the  addition  has  been  made  of  gratui- 
tously distributing  portions  of  bread  before  the  com- 
mencement of  school  to  those  whose  parents  are  too  poor 
to  provide  them  with  breakfast  before  leaving  home;  and 
last  year  (1889)  the  Caisse  des  Ecoles  of  Montmartre  went 
even  further  and  made  a  free  distribution  of  hot  soup  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  children  coming  from 
homes  of  this  description." 

In  1886  the  number  of  paying  children  was  63.4,  as 
against  36.6  admitted  free;  in  1887  it  was  61.2,  as  against 
38.8;  and  in  1888  the  children  who  paid  were  56.6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  and  the  free  admissions  43.4. 

HOW   PENNY   DINNERS   BEGAN   IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  January,  the  Rev.  W. 
Moore  Ede  describes,  under  the  fantastic  title  of  "The 
Bethlehem  of  the  Penny  Dinner,"  the  first  experiment  in 
the  way  of  feeding  starving  scholars  in  English  public 
schools.  His  paper  is  full  of  information,  and  it  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  all  those  who  desire  to  know 
what  they  should  do,  and  how  they  should  do  it,  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  starving  scholars.  The  practice  of 
supplying  dinners  began  at  Gateshead,  and  from  Gates- 
head spread  to  many  other  towns  in  the  land.  After 
stating  that  they  began  by  giving  penny  dinners,  Mr. 
Ede  says  they  soon  found  that  penny  dinners  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  of  the  niost  needy  children ;  they 
therefore  decided,  in  seasons  of  exceptional  distress,  to 
supplement  their  penny  dinners  by  free  dinners.  He 
makes  the  following  useful  statement  : 

"A  list  of  recipes  will  be  found  in  'Cheap  Food  and 
Cheap  Cooking,'  by  Mr.  Moore  Ede,  published  by  Walter 
Scott,  and  in  'Self-supporting  Penny  Dinners,'  by  the 
London  Council,  published  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Shepheard,  Holborn.  The  price  of  these  pamphlets  is 
one  penny.  Some  useful  recijDes  will  also  be  found  in 
'Farthing  Dinners,'  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sargant,  published  by 
J.  H.  Allday,  of  39  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham,  price 
twopence." 

FEEDING  THE  SCHOLARS  OF  LONDON. 

The  work  of  feeding  the  children  in  London  is  divided 
between  two  associations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Lon- 
don Schools  Dinner  Association,  Avhich  is  established  under 
the  London  School  Board,  and  has  its  headquarters  at  19 
Surrey  Street,  where  Miss  Winkfield  presides  over  the 
distribution  of  relief,  or  ^-ather  the  making  of  grants  to 
the  various  schools  in  which  dinners  are  given  to  the 
children. 

Miss  Winkfield  says  that  the  Association  extends  its 
operations  into  every  School  Board  district,  and  whilst  its 
aim  is  to  supply  meals  to  starving  children  without  dis- 
tinction of  any  sort,  as  a  matter  of  fact  itchiefl}'  feeds  the 
scholars.  It  is  now  feeding  aboiit  20,000  regularly,  at  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  one  penny  per  head. 

"As  a  rule,"  says  Miss  Winkfield,  "we  provide  free 
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meals  for  at  least  three  days  of  the  week,  though  in  some 
cases  we  give  them  every  day.  It  is  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  condition  of  the  district.  The 
theory  we  work  upon  is  that  the  parents  are  usually  cap- 
able of  providing  for  their  children  on  Saturdays,  and  for 
Monday  there  is  generally  something  left  over  from  Sun- 
day. Breakfasts  and  dinners  are  given,  but  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  treats  or  entertainments.  The  meals  are  sub- 
stantial and  vai'ied  as  much  as  possible,  A  dinner  may 
consist  of  soup,  or  Irish  stew,  and  pudding,  with  plenty 
of  eels. 

"  The  Association  also  provides  suits  for  the  boys  and 
dresses  for  the  girls  ;  but  we  do  not  go  I  eyond  wooden 
shoes  for  the  feet.  We  consider,  as  we  supply  the  cloth- 
ing, the  parents  should  at  least  be  enabled  to  find  boots 
for  their  children." 

All  the  members  of  the  London  School  Board  are  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Executive  Council  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  members,  there  are  representatives  of  the 
divisional  committees.  From  this  council  an  executive 
committee  is  formed,  four  members  of  which  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  duties  of  this  committee  are  to  confer 
grants,  make  regulations,  and  issue  reports.  Below  the 
executive  committee  divisional  commitees  are  formed  in 
each  School  Board  division,  consisting  of  managers  and 
teachers  of  the  schools,  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
children.  Each  of  these  divisional  committees  has  the 
right  of  representation  on  the  Council  by  one  of  their 
members  and  their  honorary  secretary. 

THE  BOARD  SCHOOLS  FREE  DINNER. 

The  second  association  which  looks  after  the  feeding  of 
the  children  in  London  is  the  Board  School  Children's 
Free  Dinner  Fund,  the  eighth  report  of  which  was  issued 
last  October.  Mrs.  Pennington,  of  5  Alexandra  Road, 
South  Hampstead,  is  the  honorary  secretary,  from  whom 
all  information  can  be  obtained.  The  work  of  the  Society 
began  in  1882,  when  it  undertook  to  feed  the  starving 
scholars  because  of  the  conviction  of  its  founders  that 
for  starving  children  compulsory  education,  unless  it  is 
food-aided,  is  a  cruelty,  as  surely  as  it  is  an  impossibility. 

The  reason  why  the  Free  Dinner  Fund  is  not  merged  in 
the  Schools  Dinner  Association  is  because  the  former  can 
only  act  when  the  teachers  can  get  a  local  committee  and 
the  plant  and  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of  meals. 
The  Free  Dinner  Fund  people  maintain  that  it  is  in  the 
poorest  localities,  where  the  meals  are  most  needed,  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  exist  in  complying  with  the  neces- 
sary conditions  laid  down  by  the  London  Schools  Dinner 
Association.  The  Free  Dinner  Association  is  restricted 
by  no  rules  except  that  of  feeding  the  unfed.  They  pro- 
vide meals  within  the  schools  and  outside  the  schools,  in 
mission  halls  and  coffee  taverns,  and  elsewhere,  for  chil- 
dren of  widows,  children  of  parents  out  of  work,  or  for 
ill  or  exceptionally  delicate  children. 

Last  year  they  gave  170,000  dinners  at  twelve  different 
centers.  In  the  schools  the  dinners  have  cost  about  a 
penny  per  head,  and  outside  about  three-halfpence.  The 
principles  upon  which  they  act  is  that  the  teachers  are 
the  best  qualified  to  select  the  children,  and  visitors  sub- 
stantiate the  need  certified  by  the  teachers  by  visits  to 
the  homes  of  the  children.  The  teachers  declare  that 
after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  the  dinners  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  the  difference  in  the  children.  The  report 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  feeding  as  an 
incentive  to  regular  attendance.  Nearly  100,000  children 
are  absent  from  the  London  schools  who  ought  to  be  there, 
and  the  absenteeism  reduces  the  seven  ye^rs  of  school  life 
to  five  and  a  half. 


ONE-FOURTH   HABITUALLY   HUNGRY. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  agencies  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  in  London,  as  the  following  letter  from  a 
School  Board  officer  in  the  north  of  London  suffices  to 
show : 

"May  I  state  for  youi'  information  that  my  district 
comprises  the  poorest  part  of  Homerton  and  a  part  of 
Lower  Clapton.  Here  I  have  4,000  elementary  children 
and  one  of  the  poorest  schools  in  Hackney  ;  average 
attendance  at  this  school  about  1,000.  About  one-fourth 
of  these  children  are  'habitually  in  want  of  food'  and 
clothing.  At  present  nothing  is  being  done  for  these 
children,  although  I  have  three  churches,  four  chapels, 
one  mission  room,  and  the  Congress  Hall  in  my  district. 
Last  year  we  had  free  dinners,  but  these  affected  but  a 
mere  handful  of  my  children,  and  then  in  many  instances 
the  dinner  tickets  were  given  to  children  who  had  made 
regular  attendances  at  school,  and  not  to  the  hungry  and 
naked  children.  By  the  way,  you  say,  '  From  the  appen- 
dix of  the  London  School  Board  report  it  appears  that  a 
system  of  halfpenny  dinners  prevails  throughout  the 
town.'  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  the  appearance 
and  the  system  may  prevail,  etc.,  but  not  the  halfpenny 
dinners.  Why,  sir,  I  had  almost  said  everything  in  God's 
fair  universe  was  destroyed  by  systems  and  appearances." 

A   GOOD   WORK   FOR   THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  gloomy  report  from  the 
north  of  London  is  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  South 
London,  who  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan 
Ryley  writes  from  177  Lower  Addiscombe  Road,  Croydon, 
as  follows : 

"  I  found  no  difficulty  in  providing  food  for  the  hungry 
scholars  in  my  late  district,  though  in  my  last  winter's 
work  in  Peckham  we  distributed  over  37,000  dinners 
The  money  came  in  for  the  cost,  and  the  arrangements 
were  economically  made,  because  Mrs.  Ryley  and  myself 
looked  after  the  whole.  No  matter  who  or  how  many 
helped,  we  never  let  the  detail  and  responsibility  be  dele- 
gated. We  knew  our  district  very  well,  and  had  many 
willing  to  help,  so  that  imposture  was  seldom  successful. 
The  tickets  were  distributed  numerously  by  means  of  the 
Board  schools.  I  am  rather  jealous  of  such  work  passing 
ont  of  the  hands  of  Christian  Churches  into  a  mere  rate- 
payers' scheme.  I  would  like  to  see  every  Christian 
Church  charge  itself  with  the  cost  or  oversight,  or  both, 
of  giving  dinners  to  needy  children  in  London  schools. 
Such  work  as  this  could  be  done  all  over  London  without 
touching  the  tax  rates." 

THE   HALFPENNY   DINNER   AT   BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  W.  H.  France,  who  has  charge  of  the  halfpenny 
and  free  dinners  in  Birmingham,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  scheme  under  which  we  work  is  one  which  I 
tried  in  a  tentative  way  some  six  years  ago,  and  has  been 
largely  copied  in  other  towns.  Its  operations  have  now, 
for  about  four  years,  embraced  the  whole  municipal 
area,  and  is  gladly  availed  of  by  the  managers  of  all 
schools  requiring  such  aid  whether  under  the  Board  or 
otherwise.  The  Board  grant  free  use  of  premises  at  nine 
cooking  centei's.  At  these  the  children  are  fed,  present- 
ing free  tickets  distributed  by  the  teachers  and  visiting 
officers  attached  to  the  schools  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  kitchen  within  ten  to  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  of  the  most  remotely  situated  school.  The  cost 
of  providing  the  meals  is  met  by  subscription,  liberally 
maintained  by  the  wealthy,  as  also  by  those  whose 
means  are  limited.     Some  200  ladies  share  in  the  work  of 
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dispensing  the  food.  Our  committee  is  constituted  of  the 
most  influential,  representing  all  creeds  or  no  creeds  at 
all. 

"  Our  subscription  list  enables  me  to  hand  to  the  schools 
some  200,000  free  dinner  tickets  during  the  season,  which 
extends  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  May. 
At  our  most  important  center — that  dealing  with  the 
gi'eatest  number  of  the  worst  cases — we  have  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  about  700.  Each  kitchen  when  open 
is  available  each  school  day,  i.  e.  five  days  a  week.  The 
cost  per  meal  has  not  yet  exceeded  a  halfpenny,  there- 
fore we  sell  at  that  price  the  same  meal  to  such  as  choose 
to  buy  of  their  OAvn  means.  From  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  meals  are  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Experience 
has  proved,  however,  that  those  who  buy  the  food  are 
not  of  the  class  which  can  be  correctly  viewed  as  under- 
fed ;  they  buy  only  when  to  do  so  is  a  matter  of  home 
convenience  !  The  real  underfeds  are  totally  unable  to 
contribute  anything  in  the  way  of  payment ;  therefore 
attendance  at  school  is  the  only  qualification  necessary." 

The  total  sum  spent  in  Birmingham,  from  June,  1888, 
to  June,  1889,  on  these  dinners  was  rather  less  than  £600. 

AN  expert's  mature   OPINION. 

Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools, 
chairman  of  the  Birmingham  fund,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  organization  since  its  be- 
ginning. Its  natural  development  has  been  most  interest- 
ing, from  the  day  when  we  scouted  the  very  idea  of 
charity  to  the  present  time,  when  (for  the  last  three 
years)  we  have  recognized  that  charity  was  our  proper 
work,  or  nothing  else.  If  nothing  else  can  be  done,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  rub  into  people  the  fact,  as 
certain  as  it  is  appalling,  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  children  here — how  many  thousand,  in  London  ? — who 
can  no  more  find  a  halfpenny  for  dinner  than  they  can 
find  change  for  half-a-sovereign. 

"1.  We  provide  a  sufficient  dinner — one  that  has  often 
sufficed  for  my  lunch — viz.,  a  bowl  of  good  soup,  or  bread 
and  milk,  plus  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam,  for  one  half- 
penny. 

"2.  The  halfpenny  covers  the  cost  of  the  cooked  dinner, 


and  leaves  a  considei'able  profit.      This  is  the  most  re- 
markable economical  fact  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

"3.  In  this  cost  I  include  all  current  expenses,  all  repairs 
of  plant,  wages  of  cooks,  manager's  salary,  printing, 
postage,  and  many  other  items.  It  does  not  include  rent 
or  gas.  We  are  allowed  to  utilize  a  bit  of  the  Board 
school  plaj'ground,  which  is  turned  into  a  kitchen  with  a 
small  outlay  of  wood  and  canvas,  backed  by  great  inge- 
nuity on  the  part  of  our  manager. 

"4.  We  could  not  do  this  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
following  conditions :  (a)  A  dense  population  of  the 
character  required ;  (6)  the  willing  co-operation  of  a 
large  number  of  ladies  in  distribution  ;  (c)  the  activity 
and  benevolent  attitude  of  the  School  Board  ;  and  {d)  a 
manager  with  at  once  a  genius  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
work. 

"  5.  We  have  from  four  to  nine  centers  at  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  employment,  weather,  etc.  To  each 
center  come  children  from  all  neighboring  schools, 

"To  avoid  the  tramp  through  the  streets  in  slush  and 
tempest,  baskets,  specially  devised,  are  sent  with  the 
hot  cooked  food  to  outlying  schools. 

"  6.  Children  can  pay  for  the  dinner  at  the  door.  But 
the  large  proportion  of  the  dinners  are  by  free  ticket. 
These  tickets  are  distributed  by  the  teachers  and  the  vis- 
iting officers  in  co-operation,  and  the  distribution  is  done 
with  the  utmost  care.  I  believe  that  five  per  cent,  more 
than  covers  abuse  and  failure.  A  certain  number  of 
tickets  are  given  to  each  school.  Board  and  Voluntary, 
according  to  our  means.  These  free  tickets  are,  of  course, 
provided  for  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  In  subscribing, 
the  teachers  of  the  schools,  especially  the  Board  schools, 
are  foremost. 

"7.  Pauperize  ?  NO  !  That  is  the  point  of  all  to  notice. 
We  faced  the  usual  prophecy,  and  have  found  it  to  be 
rubbish. 

"8.  We  began  in  an  aristocratic  sort  of  way,  with  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  murmured  if  the  mustard  on 
the  sandwiches  wasn't  all  thej^  could  wish.  For  three 
years  we  have  dealt  solely  with  the  dregs  of  the  gutter, 
and  mean  to  keep  to  them." 
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R.  W.  Gilder,  in  The  Century,  June,  1891. 

Glory  and  honor  and  fame  and  everlasting  laudation 

For  our  captains  who  loved  not  war,  but  fought  for  the  life  of  the  nation ; 
Who  knew  that,  in  all  the  land,  one  slave  meant  strife,  not  peace; 
Who  fought  for  freedom,  not  glory, — made  war  that  war  might  cease. 

Glofy  and  honor  and  fame; — the  beating  of  muffled  drums; 
The  wailing  funeral  dirge,  as  the  flag-wrapped  coffin  comes. 
Fame  and  honor  and  glory,  and  joy  for  a  noble  soul ; 
For  a  full  and  splendid  life,  and  laureled  rest  at  the  goal. 

Glory  and  honor  and  fame  ;■ — the  pomp  that  a  soldier  prizes ;  * 

The  league-long  waving  line  as  the  marching  falls  and  rises ; 
Rumbling  of  caissons  and  guns,  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet. 
And  a  million  awe-struck  faces  far  down  the  waiting  street. 

But  better  than  martial  woe,  and  the  pageant  of  civic  sorrow; 
Better  than  praise  of  to-day,  or  the  statue  we  build  to-morrow  ; 
Better  than  honor  and  glory,  and  liistory's  iron  pen. 
Is  the  thought  of  duty  done  and  the  love  of  his  fellow-men. 


THE   POPE'S   ENCYCLICAL  ON   THE   LABOR  QUESTION. 


INTRODCJCTION. 

On  the  evil  May  Day  that  witnessed  the  bloody  sup- 
pression of  a  labor  riot  at  Fourmies,  an  incident  occurred 
which  has  impressed  the  imagination  of  Europe.  The  sol- 
diers, after  having  been  stoned  for  some  time  by  an  angry 
crowd,  savagely  demanding  the  release  of  their  imprisoned 
brothers,  had  fired  with  their  Lebel  rifles  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd.  Nearly  threescore  men,  women  and 
children  had  fallen,  some  never  to  rise  again,  others  to 
writhe  in  agony  on  the  blood-stained  pavement.  The  sol- 
diers, bringing  their  magazine  rifles  once  more  to  the 
shoulder,  were  prepared  to  fire  another  volley,  when  the 
cure  of  the  parish,  with  his  two  vicars,  ran  between  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  and  the  mob  of  workers,  crying, 
"Enough!  enough  of  victims!"  For  one  moment— one  ter- 
rible moment  of  suspense— it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
brave  priests  would  share  the  fate  that  befel  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Par.i3  in  front  of  the  barricade  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine  in  1848.  When  that  moment  was  over,  it  was 
seen  that  the  intervention  of  the  priests  had  sufficed  to  stay 
further  bloodshed ;  the  soldiers  fired  no  more,  and  the  mob 
dispersed  silently  and  sullenly,  carrying  away  their  dead 
and  caring  for  their  wounded.  The  bravery  of  the  Ahh6 
Margerine  extorted  praise  even  from  the  most  inveterate 
haters  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  French  Chamber,  and 
scoffing  and  cynical  Radicals  maintained  that  he  richly 
deserved  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

What  the  Abbe  did  at  Fourmies,  the  Pope  wishes  to  do 
in  Christendom  at  large.  That  is  the  meaning  of  his  En- 
cyclical. Looking  out  from  his  eyrie  in  the  Vatican  over 
the  turmoil  and  tumult  that  rage  in  the  camps  of  labor 
and  capital,  he  issues  from  his  seclusion  and  appeals  to  the 
conscience  of  the  civilized  world  to  stay  the  strife  and  re- 
establish social  peace.  His  appearance  is  hailed  with  min- 
gled feelings,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  could  pro- 
duce a  momentary  truce,  such  as  that  brought  about   by 


the  good  Abbe  of  Fourmies,  there  is  no  Orangeman  or 
Freethinker  who  would  not  gladly  acclaim  him  as  the 
woi'ld's  benefactor.  Whether  his  Encyclical  is  likely  to 
be  as  efficacious  as  the  heroic  action  of  the  Abbe  Margerine 
is  a  matter  upon  which  it  will  be  well  not  to  be  too  san- 
guine. 

Heinrich  Heine  once  wrote  in  his  bitter,  scoffing  mood  : 
"  Catholicism  previous  to  the  Revolution  had  lost  all  real 
importance.  It  still  lay  in  wait  in  the  recesses  of  the 
churches,  crouching  like  a  spider  in  its  web,  ready  to 
spring  precipitately  from  its  retreat  whenever  it  had  a 
chance  of  seizing  a  child  in  its  cradle  or  an  old  man  in 
his  coffin.  It  was  only  at  these  two  periods  of  life — on 
arriving  in  the  world  and  on  quitting  it — that  a  French- 
man fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian  priest.  .  .  . 
Rome  always  desired  to  rule.  When  her  legions  fell, 
she  sent  dogmas  into  the  provinces."  And  now,  when 
her  distinctive  dogmas  are  to  most  men  of  as  little 
interest  as  the  figure  lessons  on  the  slates  of  their 
school-days,  she  sends  her  Encyclical  on  the  Social  Ques- 
tion forth  into  the  world  to  prove  once  more  her 
right  to  a  more  real  dominion  than  that  of  the  cradle 
and  the  grave.  Curiously  enough,  the  Pope's  latest 
Encyclical  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Ger- 
man-Jewish-Parisian poet's  prescription.  "I  believe,"  he 
wrote,  "  I  cherish  a  higher  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  than 
those  pious  folk  who  suppose  that  man  was  only  created  to 
suffer.  Even  here  on  earth  I  would  strive,  through  the 
blessings  of  free  political  and  industrial  institutions,  to 
bring  about  that  reign  of  felicity  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  pious  is  to  be  postponed  until  heaven  is  reached  after 
the  day  of  judgment."  Here  in  this  Encyclical  the  old 
Pope  addresses  himself  to  mundane  affairs  with  utter  and 
entire  indifference  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  which  has  so 
long  darkened  the  Christian  life  with  theories  of  what  may 
be  described  as  the  utter  damnability  of  all  earthly  things. 
The  new  Encyclical,  from  first  to  last,  seeks  to  make  mat- 
ters better  here  below.  We  may  have  no  continuing  city 
in  this  planet,  but  it  will  last  our  time  and  our  sons'  time 
also,  and  it  therefore  behooves  us  as  prudent  men  to  do 
what  we  can  to  mend  matters  here  and  now.  Heretofore 
the  Catholic  Church  has  relied  chiefly  upon  its  custody  of 
the  Keys  of  Heaven. 

In  this  Encyclical  it  bases  its  appeal  to  the  world  on  its 
claims  to  help  mankind  here  and  now  into  a  better  social 
order.  The  Church,  no  longer  able  to  keep  itself  afloat  by 
using  post-obits,  now  seeks  to  raise  the  wind  by  drawing 
bills,  which  fall  out,  not  after  the  day  of  judgment,  but 
it  may  be  the  day  after  to-morrow.  This  is  much  more 
serious  business.  Any  one  can  draw  biUs  on  eternity. 
But  it  is  only  a  man  with  substantial  assets  who  can  afford 
to  issue  notes  payable  on  demand  or  at  short  notice. 
Hence,  whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  Pope's  Ency- 
clical, its  issue  is  an  act  and  a  proof  of  faith.  This  ven- 
erable ecclesiastic,  it  is  evident,  takes  himself  seriously. 
He  is  not  content  to  accept  the  position  of  a  '"  three-hatted 
chimera,"  or  even  of  a  dignified  marionette  in  the  great 
pantomime  of  life  to  which  rude  critics  have  unceremoni- 
ously consigned  him.  That  he  should  believe  in  himself  is 
no  reason,  of  course,  why  we  should  believe  in  him,  but 
it  at  least  opens  a  door  to  the  possibility  of  such  belief 
which  would  otherwise  be  hermetically  closed. 

The  Encyclical   deals,  it  is  true,  more   with    principles 
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than  with  solutions,  and  it  will  l)o  dismissed  in  some  quar- 
ters as  a  mere  sermon  of  sounding  commoniilaces,  signify- 
ing nothing.  Those  who  thus  airily  (Hsmiss  the  forinal 
and  emphatic  deUverance  of  the  Pope  in  this  fashion  are 
the  blindest  leaders  of  the  blind.  Even  if  the  Encyclical 
contained  nothing  but  its  title,  it  would  still  be  a  portent 
of  incalculable  significance.  That  the  Pope-  should  con- 
sider that  his  business  is  with  the  Social  Question  is  in  it- 
self a  breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  pa«*titiou  which  many 
good  men  have  reared  up  between  things  social  and  things 
religious.  What  has  the  Church  to  do  with  strikes,  with 
factory  laws,  with  eight-hour  bills,  and  the  like?  Are  not 
these  of  the  earth  earthy,  to  be  left  by  good  Christian 
men  to  the  care  of  politicians  and  trades  unions,  which  the 
pious  should  not  touch  even  with  a  forty-foot  pole?  To 
that  question  the  Pope  answers  with  a  "No,"  which  re- 
sounds throughout  all  lands  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  There  is  no  such  sounding-board  as  the  canopy 
over  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  Roman  system  has  a 
loud-sounding  phonograph  in  connection  with  the  Vatican 
in  every  parish  church  in  Christendom,  and  the  Ency- 
clical on  the  Social  Question  will  be  read  aloud  in  all  lan- 
guages to  millions  of  worshipers  in  a  hundred  lands. 

The  Social  Question  is  primarily  a  question  for  the 
Chitrch,  that  is  the  great  declaration  of  the  Encyclical; 
and  it  is  almost  worth  while  having  a  Pope  to  have  so 
true  a  word  uttered  in  tones  so  loud  and  clear  in  the  great 
whispering  gallery  of  the  world. 

Of  course  we  shall  all  interpret  the  Church  in  our  own 
way,  The  Pope  naturallj^  thinks  of  his  own  section  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  and  in  one  respect  he  is  right.  It  is  the 
whole  of  the  Church  that  he  is  responsible  for.  But  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  infinitely  wider  than  the  Roman  sect. 
It  is  composed  of  all  those  who  in  their  heart  love  Christ 
in  the  person  of  the  least  of  these  His  brethren,  and  who 
are  willing  to  act  together  to  help  each  other  in  the  serv- 
ice of  man.  But  among  the  innumerable  sections  of  the 
vast  whole  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  one  occupies  a 
higher  seat  or  is  responsible  for  a  more  numerous  flock 
than  the  Pope.  It  is  therefore  a  socio-religious  fact  of 
the  first  magnitude  that  he  should  have  proclaimed  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  address  itself  to  the  solution  of  the  Social 
Question.  The  effect  of  his  exhortation  will  probably  be 
most  felt,  at  all  events  at  first,  outside  the  Roman  com- 
munion. 

For  the  Pope  to  issue  an  Encyclical  on  the  Social  Question 
is  something  like  the  adoption  of  a  Social  Democratic  pro- 
gramme by  the  Tory  leaders.  Whatever  happens,  the 
more  liberal  churches  cannot  allow  themselves  to  be  out- 
done in  hmnanitarian  zeal  and  philanthropic  activity  by 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  more  heartily  they  have  abused 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  the  more  scandalous  will  it  seem  to 
them  to  be  outdone  in  the  race  of  good  works  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Pope  has  now  taken  his  great 
"leap  in  the  dark."  Like  General  Booth,  he  is  not  con- 
tented with  sticking  to  the  preaching  of  the  simple  gospel, 
he  must  needs  address  himself  to  the  practical  considera- 
tion of  the  material  wants  of  men.  One  by  one,  all  the 
other  churches,  even  the  Greek  Orthodox,  will  follow 
suit. 

But,  objects  the  skeptic,  what  does  it  amount  to  after 
all?  Did  not  the  apostle  James  say  all  that  and  more  also 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago?  Certainly  he  did,  but  it  is 
surely  no  light  matter  if  the  truth  so  faithfully  pi-eached 
by  James  finds  an  equally  faithful  exponent  in  Leo  XIII. 
That  is  an  apostolical  succession  against  which  no  one 
would  cavil.  But  the  Pope  is  not  a  mere  preacher  or  let- 
ter-writer. He  is  a  general  or  commander  of  a  great  black - 
coated  army  of  ecclesiastics  all  over  the  world.     He  reigns 


over  the  Empire  of  the  Confessional,  as  England  reigns 
over  the  Empire  of  the  Sea.  When  he  says  that  the 
Church  ought  to  concern  itself  with  the  solution  of  the 
Social  Question,  he  practicxilly  asserts  that  every  Catholic 
priest  everywhere  should  do  his  uttermost  to  bring  to  bear 
the  teachings  of  the  Encyclical  upon  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Sir  Henry  James,  who  shudders  at  the 
presence  of  the  priest  in  politics,  may  well  stand  aghast 
at  the  prospect  which  the  Encyclical  unfolds  before  our 
eyes.  For  political  questions  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  social  questions,  and  in  all  social  questions  the  Pope 
tells  us  the  influence  of  the  Church  is  essential  to  their 
right  solution.     If,   therefore,   the   Church   stands    a^)art 
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from  their  consideration,  she  makes  Iheii"  I'ight  solution 
impossible. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  Encyclical  so  serious.  For 
it  dei^rives  the  Church  for  evermore  of  theexcuseof  Cain. 
At  present,  when  a  strike  or  an  agrarian  revolt  breaks 
out,  there  are  many  members  of  Christian  churches  who 
shrug  their  shoulders,  saying,  "  It's  no  affair  of  ours.  Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  "Yes,"  replies  the  Pope,  "you 
are  your  brother's  keeper,  and  his  blood  will  I  require  at 
your  hands."  Henceforth,  whenever  any  social  question 
disturbs  the  community,  tile  Catholic  priests  will  feel  that 
they  have  failed  in  their  duty  if  they  have  not  in  some 
way  or  other  made  their  influence  and  their  teachings  help- 
ful to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Is  there  an  evil  in 
the  city,  and  the  Church  has  not  dealt  with  it?  Then  that 
Church  has  failed,  and  stands  condemned. 

This  will  necessitate,  as  a  natural  corollary,  the  substi- 
tution in  the  colleges  for  training  the  priesthood  of  prac- 
tical sociology  for  much  of  the  speculative  theology  which 
at  present  wastes  much  of  the  student's  time.     If  every 
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Maynoolh  student  had  a  year's  smart  drill  in  the  science 
of  modern  agriculture,  he  would  do  more  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  Irish  peasant  than  all  the  panaceas  of  British 
statesmanship.  The  Catholic  clergy,  if  they  are  to  follow 
with  effect  the  counsels  of  their  chief,  must  henceforth 
know  at  least  as  much  about  councils  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  as  about  the  early  councils  of  the  Church,  and 
know  as  much  about  trades  unionism  and  factory  legisla- 
tion as  about  the  Monophysite  heresy  or  the  Pelagian 
schism.  It  is  no  use  proclaiming  that  the  Church  is  the 
divinely  appointed  agent  for  healing  the  wounds  in  the 
social  organism  if  those  through  whom  she  acts  are  not 
taught  the  laws  which  govern  that  organism. 

All  this  summed  up  means  that  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  is  an  absolute  revolution  in  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  modern  society. 
The  Church,  as  long  as  she  concerned  herself  exclusively 
v/ith  the  next  life,  could  dogmatize  as  she  pleased.  But 
when,  descending  from  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  invisible 
eternity,  she  decides  to  stand  as  daysman  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  to  essay  to  solve  the  modern  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  then  her  pretensions,  be  they  never  so  arrogant, 
or  prerogatives,  be  they  never  so  lofty,  stand  her  in  small 
stead  compared  with  those  humble  virtues  of  common- 
sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the  skill  born  of  ex- 
perience which  enables  you  to  apply  them.  Coleridge  was 
a  great  philosopher  and  one  of  the  first  of  English  poets, 
but  all  his  lore  and  all  his  genius  availed  him  nothing  when 
he  tried  to  get  his  horse's  collar  over  its  ears  without  turn- 
ing it  upside  down.  Nor  did  he  succeed  until  a  humble 
servant-maid  lent  him  a  hand.  In  dealing  with  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  modern  world,  the  Church  will  be 
very  much  in  the  position  of  Coleridge  with  his  horse's 
collar,  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  finds  near  at  hand  some 
homely  teacher  like  his  serving-maid.  In  the  new  arena 
into  which  the  Pope  would  have  the  Church  descend  in 
order  to  demonstrate  its  divinely  ajjpointed  gifts,  apostol- 
ical succession  is  about  as  useful  or  as  useless  as  it  is  in 
the  steering  of  an  Atlantic  liner  during  the  equinoctial 
gales,  and  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
will  amount  to  about  as  much  or  as  little  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Cavendish  on  Whist  or  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kabbala.  The  natural  results  of  this  new  departure  will 
be  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  sectarian  theology 
has  built  up  between  Christians  of  different  rites  and  creeds. 
When  you  are  concerned  solely  upon  hoisting  an  invisible 
soul  into  an  unpalpable  heaven,  you  may  without  sense 
of  shame  or  of  guilt  refuse  the  co-operation  of  all  who  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  about  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion or  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  of  hauling  a  half -drowned  donkey 
out  of  a  mudhole  in  which  it  is  in  danger  of  suffocating, 
there  is  not  a  bigot  in  any  of  the  churches  but  would  feel 
condemned  before  God  and  man  if  he  let  that  donkey 
drown  rather  than  take  his  place  at  the  windlass  side  by 
side  with  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic.  And  the  more  the 
Church  sticks  to  the  outward  and  visible  works  of  charity 
and  philanthropy,  the  more  diabolical  will  seem  to  be  the 
spirit  of  exclusion  and  excommunication  which  destroys 
Christian  power  by  exaggerating  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tian differences.  This  result  may  be  expected  at  least  as 
much  among  the  Christian  sects  which  do  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  among  the  practicers  of  the 
Roman  rite.  For  these  churches  have  yet  to  take  the 
first  step  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Social  Question.  They  have  got  to  unite  in  order 
to  create  a  sufliciently  strong  association.  The  Roman 
Church  is  strong  enough  in  places  where  she  rei,"-ns  su- 
preme because  she  is  united.     The  Protestant  churches  are 


not  strong  enough  because  they  are  disunited.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  ought  to  be  a  coming  to- 
gether of  the  Christian  churches  to  deal  with  those  social 
problems  which  may  be  solved  in  unison  but  which  must 
remain  forever  insolvable  so  long  as  the  various  commun- 
ions stand  ajjart  from  each  other.  The  Pope  will  give  a 
lift  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom  on  far  other  than  Papal 
lines. 

"What  a  change  has  come  over  the  whole  aspect  of  Chris- 
tendom since  the  century  began !  The  modern  spirit — of 
w^hich  Heine  was  the  exponent — which  was  then  in  fierce 
feud  with  the  Church,  has  ended  by  triumphing  over  its 
old  adversary,  and  changing  the  standpoint  from  which 
it  contemplates  the  affairs  of  men.  This  life  is  no  longer 
merely  the  antechamber  of  eternity.  We  are  no  longer 
mere  pilgrims  through  a  wilderness  to  a  heavenly  city, 
which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters  of  the  river  of 
death.  We  have  become,  on  the  contrary,  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  charged  with  the  duty  of  trans- 
forming the  world  and  regenerating  human  society.  "  Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  The  human  spirit,  which  in  the  early  ages, 
affrighted  by  the  bestiahty  and  cruelties  of  Imperial  Roir.e, 
could  find  no  resting-place  even  for  its  imagination  on 
this  side  the  grave,  now  sees  the  waters  subside,  that  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  appear,  and  lo.  His  Holiness,  like 
the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  stands  with  his  Encyclical 
at  the  window  of  our  social  ark. 

Great  as  is  the  change  which  the  Encyclical  denotes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  substitution  of  the  utilita- 
rian for  the  ascetic  conception  of  life,  it  is  not  greater  than 
that  which  the  Encyclical  indicates  in  another  direction. 
The  disestablishment  of  the  Pope  has  done  him  good. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.  Persecution  and  oppres- 
sion have  taught  the  Pope  more  than  ages  of  pomp  and 
power.  Without  being  a  revolutionary  document,  the  En- 
cyclical is  instinct  with  sympathy  for  the  laboring  man, 
and  it  assures  him  the  support  of  the  Church  in  his  strug- 
gle towards  a  more  tolerable  existence.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  being  the  blackcoated  gendarme  of  the  op- 
pressor, the  Catholic  Church  is  to  become  the  tribune  of 
the  oppressed !  How  vast  a  change  this  implies  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  at  first  to  realize.  Read,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Encyclical,  the  following  passage  from  Na- 
poleon's views  of  religion  as  quoted  by  M.  Taine: 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  see  in  Christianity 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  but  the  mystery  of  social 
order,  the  association  of  religion  with  paradise,  an  idea  of 
equality  which  keeps  the  rich  from  being  massacred  by 
the  poor.  .  .  .  Society  could  not  exist  without  an  in- 
equality of  fortunes,  and  an  inequality  of  fortunes  with- 
out religion.  A  man  dying  of  starvation  alongside  of  one 
who  is  surfeited  would  not  jield  to  this  difference  unless 
he  had  some  authority  which  assured  him  that  God  so 
orders  it,  that  there  must  be  both  poor  and  rich  in  the 
world,  but  that  in  the  future,  and  throughout  eternity,  the 
portion  of  each  will  be  changed." 

That  is  the  idea,  expressed  with  the  brutal  frankness  of 
a  Napoleon,  which  has  made  the  very  name  of  Christian- 
ity to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  a  whole  generation  of  Con- 
tinental Liberals.  Religion,  in  the  eyes  of  men  like  Napo- 
leon, was  but  a  colossal  fraud,  by  which  the  poor  were  to 
be  deluded  into  acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  all  their  worldly 
goods  in  return  for  endless  assignats  payable  in  heaven. 
The  fraud  being  detected,  the  spiritual  assigyiats  shared 
in  the  di -.credit  attaching  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  uscnl.  They  are  no  longer  negotiable,  for  now  we 
see  the  Holy  Father's  attempt  to  win  back  the  world  to 
the  Christian  faith,  by  offering  them  the  aid  of  the  Church 
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in  their  struggle  for  leisure,  for  iiulependence,  and  in 
short,  for  a  human  life, 

"All  privileged  pi'iesthoods,"  said  Heine,  "have  associ- 
ated with  Caesar  and  his  confederates  for  the  oppression 
of  the  people.  The  result  of  this  alliance  is  but  to  over- 
throw the  religion  of  spiritualism.  A  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood already  comprehend  this,  and  in  order  to  save  relig- 
ion they  assume  the  pretense  of  renouncing  the  pernicious 
alliance,  and  seek  to  range  themselves  in  our  ranks  by 
adopting  our  colors." 

This  effort  Heine  did  not  think  was  likely  to  succeed. 
"Humanity,"  he  said,  "yearns  after  more  solid  food  than 
the  sjanbolic  blood  and  flesh  of  the  Eucharist.  Humanity 
smiles  comjmssionately  at  the  ideals  of  its  youth,  that  have 
failed  in  realization  in  spite  of  all  its  painful  attempts,  and 
it  grows  manfully  practical.  Humanity  in  our  day  wor- 
ships a  system  of  earthly  utility ;  it  has  serious  thoughts 
about  establishing  itself  in  citizen  prosperity,  about  a  rea- 
sonably ordered  houseliold,  about  securing  comfort  for  its 
old  age." 

And  now,  behold,  the  Holy  Father,  himself  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  modern  spirit,  becomes  painfully  prac- 
tical, and  proclaims  to  the  suffering  souls  of  men  that  the 
Church  alone  can  be  trusted  to  help  them  to  these  ideals 
of  material  pi'osperity. 

The  Encyclical  opens  a  door  through  which  we  may 
see  a  great  vista  of  social  transformation.  The  Pope  has 
taken  the  first  step.  He  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plow. 
Will  he  draw  back?  We  shall  see.  If  he  presses  forward, 
nothing  daunted,  he  will  not  lack  for  followers.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Socialist  of  our  day  is  too  intent  upon  his  ends 
to  impose  religious  tests  upon  his  comrades  or  upon  his 
leader.  If  the  Pope  will  help  to  attain,  let  us  saj',  the 
one  clear,  specific  gain  for  the  world  of  English  labor  of 
an  unmistakable  statutory  right  to  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
we  shall  all  be  the  Pope^s  men  in  that  crusade,  even  if 
we  should  have  to  fight  him  the  moment  after  the  victory 
was  gained.  But  of  course  the  inclination  to  fight  him 
would  be  much  less  after  such  a  boon  had  been  secured  by 
his  aid  than  it  has  been  hitherto  when  his  weapons  for  se- 
curing our  allegiance  have  been  Smithfield  fires,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacres  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition. 

Everything  will  depend  upon  how  the  lead  taken  in  the 
Encyclical  is  followed  up.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Pope  to 
write  up  Social  Reform  upon  the  waU  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
then  to  slink  back  into  the  Vatican,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
ran  away  after  he  had  chalked  up  "No  Popery."  The 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  incredulous  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  is  now  not  indis- 
posed to  aUow  him  a  fair  chance  to  prove  that  his  Church 
is  the  living  force  that  he  claims  it  to  be.  But  to  do  this, 
he  must  not  confine  himself  to  words  only.    He  must  act. 

THE  ENCYCLICAL. 

The  Encyclical  may  be  regarded  as  the  book  of  the 
month,  although  it  is  rather  a  pamphlet  than  a  book,  con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  pages,  the  whole  of  which  could  have 
been  printed  in  twelve  pages  of  this  Review.  But  its  im- 
portance does  not  depend  upon  its  dimensions,  and  the  lit- 
tle work  is  well  worth  careful  study  of  all  thoughtful 
men.  On  first  reading  it,  the  non-Catholic  public  will  be 
somewhat  disappointed.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  en- 
cyclicals, or  to  the  careful  way  in  which  the  Pope  is  ac- 
customed to  wrap  up  his  meaning  in  many  words  of  ec- 
clesiastical verbiage.  The  Encyclical  is  much  too  much 
like  a  charity  sermon  to  produce  much  effect  in  its  present 
form.  There  is  a  more  than  a  suspicion  of  platitude  in  the 
excellent  commonplaces  which  the  Holy  Father  deals  out 


with  both  hands,  to  the  workman  on  the  right  and  to  the 
employer  on  the  left.  An  ill-tempered  critic,  who  does 
not  ai>preciate  the  limitations  under  which  the  Pope  labors, 
might  be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  Encyclical  as  if  it  were  no 
more  worthy  of  attenti<:»n  than  S(jme  schoolboy's  essay 
upon  some  theme  put  down  for  discussion  in  a  local  de- 
bating society.  Such  a  critic  would  not  only  be  ill-tem- 
pered, but  very  short-sighted.  When  the  Po^je  speaks,  his 
exalted  jjosition,  the  enormous  number  of  ecclesiastics  who 
do  his  bidding  and  repeat  the  words,  make  even  a  plati- 
tude respectable.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  is  a 
truism  to  an  advanced  cjonmmnity  is  often  a  paradox  to  a 
backward  society.  The  Pope  addresses  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  nations  in  all  phases  of  development,  from  the 
depths  of  bai'bai-ism  to  the  summit  of  civilization,  and  his 
words  must  necessarily  be  very  general,  well  weighed,  and 
carefully  chosen.  An  encyclical,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  not  i^rimarily  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  it  is  written 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  have  to  take  it  as  a  kind  of  a 
text-book  and  explain  to  their  flocks  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Holy  Father.  They  are  accustomed  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  mere  pontifical  surplusage  and  what  is 
the  kernel  of  an  encyclical.  Not  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  ecclesiastical  training,  I  cannot  claim  for  my  ex- 
position of  the  encyclical  any  authority  whatever  beyond 
A\hat  belongs  to  any  sub-editor  wath  a  pair  of  scissors ;  still, 
I  think  it  may  be  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  readers  who 
would  be  bewildered  by  the  papal  excitations,  to  eviscerate 
from  the  good  Pope's  sermon  what  may  be  considered  the 
practical  lessons  which  he  desires  to  press  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Christendom.  Others,  no  doubt,  will  treat  the  En- 
cyclical from  another  point  of  view ;  no  Scripture  is  of  pri- 
vate interpretation,  and  I  suppose  this  applies  equally  to 
encyclicals.  No  person,  therefore,  has  any  right  to  insist 
that  his  interpretation  is  the  right  one ;  all  that  he  can  do 
is  to  set  it  forth  as  plainly  and  as  lucidly  as  he  can,  and 
trust  to  its  intrinsic  truth  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

In  drawing  up  my  condensed  summary  or  kernel  of  the 
Encyclical  I  will  take  as  read  all  the  devout  exhortations 
in  which  the  Pope's  teachings  are  served  up.  There  are 
plenty  of  them.  It  is  my  business  to  take  the  plums  out 
of  the  pudding,  nor  do  I  do  any  disrespect  to  the  suet  and 
the  flour  by  confining  my  attention  to  the  plums.  The 
suet  and  the  flour  are  there  in  ample  quantities,  no  doubt. 
There  is  enough  pious  exhortation  in  the  Encyclical  to  fur- 
nish forth  three  or  four  charity  sermons,  but  my  I'eaders 
would  not  thank  me  for  reproducing  it  here.  What  they 
want  to  know  is  what  the  Pope  is  driving  at  and  what 
counsel  he  has  to  give  to  us  of  this  work-a-day  world  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  ctf  the  condition  of  the  worker. 
I  will,  therefore,  entirely  disregard  the  form  of  the  Ency- 
clical or  Scriptural  paraphrases  with  which  it  abounds. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  extract  the  ijJShssima  verba  of 
the  Pope,  and  by  a  little  sub-editing  and  cross-heading  to 
bring  out  into  clear  relief  what  are  the  salieujt  features  of 
the  Encyclical.  Thus  treated  there  are  few,  I  venture  to 
believe,  even  among  the  most  bigoted  anti-papists,  who 
will  not  recognize  its  importance.  The  figures  in  paren- 
thesis give  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  official  translation 
from  which  extract  is  macte. 

I. — THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR. 

At  this  moment  the  condition  of  the  working  population 
is  the  question  of  the  hour ;  and  nothing  can  be  of  higher 
interest  to  all  classes  of  the  State  than  that  it  should  be 
rightly  and  reasonably  decided.     (37.) 

If  we  turn  to  things  exterior  and  corporeal,  the  first 
concern  of  all  is  to  save  the  poor  workers  from  the  cruelty 
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of  grasping  speculators,  who  use  human  beings   as    mere 
instruments  for  making  money.     (2G.) 

II.— URGENCY  DEMANDED. 

All  agree,  and  there  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found,  and  quickly  found,  for  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  press  so  heavily  at  this 
moment  on  the  large  majoi'ity  of  the  very  poor.     (4.) 

Every  one  must  put  his  hand  to  the  work  which  falls  to 
his  share,  and  that  at  once  and  immediately,  lest  the  evil 
which  is  already  so  great  may  by  delay  become  absolutely 
beyond  remedy.     (38.) 

III. — THE  MASSES  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN  SLAVES. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  workingmen  have  been  given 
over,  isolated  and  defenseless,  to  the  callousness  of  em- 
ployers and  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition.  That 
evil  has  been  increased  by  rapacious  Usury,  which,  al- 
though more  than  once  condemned  by  the  Church,  is  never- 
theless, under  a  different  form  but  with  the  same  guilt, 
still  practiced  by  avaricious  and  grasping  men.  And  to 
this  must  be  added  the  custom  of  working  by  contract,  and 
the  concentration  of  so  many  branches  of  trade  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  so  that  a  small  number  of 
very  rich  men  have  been  able  to  lay  upon  the  masses  of 
the  poor  a  j'oke  little  better  than  slavery  itself.     (4.) 

IV. — COMMUNISM  NOT   THE   REMEDY, 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  Socialists,  working  on  the  poor 
man's  envy  of  the  rich,  endeavor  to  destroy  private  prop- 
erty. (4.).  .  .  .  Their  proposals  are  so  clearly  futile 
for  all  practical  purposes,  that  if  they  were  carried  out 
the  workingman  himself  would  be  among  the  first  to  suf- 
fer. Moreover  they  are  emphatically  unjust,  because  they 
would  rob  the  lawful  possessor.  (5.).  .  .  .  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  th-e  main  tenet  of  Socialism,  the  community  of 
goods,  must  be  utterly  rejected ;  for  it  would  injure  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  it  would  introduce  con- 
fusion and  disorder  into  the  commonwealth.  Our  first 
and  most  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  when  we  un- 
dertake to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  masses,  must  be 
the  inviolability  of  private  property.  This  laid  down,  we 
go  on  to  show  where  we  must  find  the  remedy  that  we 
seek.     (10-11.) 

v.  — NOR   LAND   NATIONALIZATION    MINUS   COMPENSATION. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  right  for  private  persons  to  i.ave 
the  use  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of  their  land,  but  that 
it  is  unjust  for  any  one  to  possess,  as  owner,  either  the  land 
on  which  he  has  built  or  the  estate  which  he  has  culti- 
vated. But  those  who  assert  this  do  not  perceive  that  they 
are  I'obbing  man  of  what  his  own  labor  has  produced.  For 
the  soil  which  is  tilled  and  cultivated  with  toil  and  skill 
utterly  changes  its  condition ;  it  was  wild  before,  it  is  now 
fruitful;  it  was  barren,  and  now  it  brings  forth  in  abun- 
dance. That  which  has  thus  altered  and  improved  it  be- 
comes so  truly  part  of  itself  as  to  be  in  great  measure  in- 
distinguishable and  inseparable  from  it.  Is  it  just  that 
the  fruit  of  a  man's  sweat  and  labor  should  be  enjoyed 
by  another?  As  effects  follow  their  cause,  so  it  is  just 
and  i-ight  that  the  results  of  labor  should  belong  to  him 
who  has  labored.     (T-8.) 

VI. — THE  RIGHT  TO  A   MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Wages,  we  are  told,  are  fixed  by  free  consent;  and 
therefore  the  employer,  when  he  pays  what   was   agreed 


upon,  has  done  his  part  and  is  not  called  upon  for  any- 
thing further.  .  .  .  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  by  no 
means  convincing  to  a  fair-minded  man,  for  there  are  im- 
portant considerations  which  it  leaves  out  of  view  alto- 
gether. 

Let  it  be  granted  that,  as  a  rule,  workman  and  employer 
should  make  free  agreements,  and  in  particular  should 
freely  agree  as  to  wages.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  dictate 
of  nature  more  imperious  and  more  ancient  than  any  bar- 
gain between  man  and  man,  that  the  remuneration  must 
be  enough  to  support  the  wage-earner  in  reasonable  and 
frugal  comfort.  If  through  necessity,  or  fear  of  a  worse 
evil,  the  workman  accepts  harder  conditions  because  an 
employer  or  a  contractor  will  give  no  better,  he  is  the 
victim  of  force  and  injustice. 

VII. — IN  CONDEMNATION  OF   THE    SWEATER. 

The  employer  must  never  tax  his  work-people  beyond 
their  strength,  nor  employ  them  in  work  unsuited  to  their 
sex  or  age.  His  great  and  principal  obligation  is  to  give 
to  every  one  that  which  is  just.  Doubtless  before  we  can 
decide  whether  wages  are  adequate,  many  things  have  to 
be  considered ;  but  rich  men  and  masters  should  remember 
this — that  to  exercise  pressure  for  the  sake  of  again,  upon 
the  indigent  and  the  destitute,  and  to  make  one's  profit  out 
of  the  need  of  another,  is  condemned  by  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  To  defraud  any  one  of  wages  that  are  his  due 
is  a  crime  which  cries  to  the  avenging  anger  of  Heaven. 
Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers  .  .  .  which  by  fraud 
Jiath  been  kept  back  by  you,  crieth;  and  the  cry  of  them 
hath  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Fin- 
ally, the  rich  must  religiously  refrain  from  cutting  down 
the  workman's  earnings,  either  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  by 
usurious  dealing;  and  with  the  more  reason  because  the 
poor  man  is  weak  and  unprotected,  and  because  his  slender 
means  should  be  sacred  in  proportion  to  their  scantiness. 
(13-14.) 

VIII. — THE  CRIME  OP    BLACKLEGGING. 

Self -conservation  is  a  law  of  Nature,  which  it  is  wrong 
to  disobey.  Now,  if  we  were  to  consider  labor  merely  so 
far  as  it  is  p^rsojiaZ,  doubtless  it  would  be  within  the 
workman's  right  to  accept  any  rate  of  wages  whatever; 
for  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  free  to  work  or  not,  so  he  is 
free  to  accept  a  small  remuneration  or  none  at  all.  But 
this  is  a  mere  abstract  supposition ;  the  labor  of  the  work- 
ingman is  not  only  his  personal  attribute,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary; and  this  makes  all  the  difference.  The  preservation 
of  life  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each  and  all,  and  to  fail 
therein  is  a  crime.     (28.) 

IX.— THE  DUTY  OF  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

The  most  important  of  all  are  Workmen's  Associations. 
.  .  .  We  nave  spoken  x)f  them  more  than  once ;  but 
it  will  be  well  to  explain  here  how  much  they  are  needed 
to  show  that  thej^  exist  by  their  own  right,  and  to  enter 
into  their  organization  and  thwir  work.  The  experience 
of  his  weakness  urges  men  to  call  in  help  from  without. 
We  read  in  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Writ:  It  is  better  that 
.  two  sJiould  be  together  than  one;  for  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  society.  If  one  fall  he  shcdl  be  supported 
by  the  other.  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone,  for  when  he 
falleth  he  hath  none  to  lift  him  up.  And  further:  A 
brother  that  is  helped  by  his  brother  is  like  a  strong  city. 
It  is  this  natural  impulse  which  makes  men  band  them- 
selves together  in  associations  of  citizen  with  citizen.    (31.) 

For  to  enter  into  "  society"  of  this  kind  is  the  natural 
right  of  man ;  and  the  State  must  protect  natural  rights, 
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not  destroy  them ;  aud  if  it  forbids  its  citizens  to  form 
associations  it  contradicts  the  very  principle  of  its  own 
existence ;  for  both  they  and  it  exist  in  virtue  of  the  same 
])rincii)le,  viz.,  the  natural  propensity  of  man  to  live  in 
society.     (3'^.) 


X. 


-THE     GENERAL,     AND     PERPETUAL     LAW    OF      TRADES 
UNIONS. 


Speaking  summarily,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
and  perpetual  law,  that  Workmen's  Associations  should 
be  so  organized  aud  governed  as  to  furnish  the  best  and 
most  suitable  means  for  attaining  what  is  aimed  at,  that 
is  to  say  for  helping  each  individual  member  to  better  his 
condition  to  the  utmost  in  body,  mind  and  property.    (35.) 

XI. — THE  ORGANIZATION  AND   PURPOSES. 

The  offices  and  charges  of  the  Society  should  be  distrib- 
uted for  the  good  of  the  Society  itself,  aud  in  such  man- 
ner that  difference  in  degree  or  position  should  not  inter- 
fere with  unanimit}^  and  good- will.  Office-bearers  should 
be  appointed  with  prudence  and  discretion,  and  each  one's 
charge  should  be  carefully  marked  out ;  thus  no  member 
will  suffer  wrong.  Let  the  oommon  fund  be  administered 
with  the  strictest  honesty,  in  such  way  that  a  member  re- 
ceive assistance  in  proportion  to  his  necessities.  If  it  should 
happen  that  either  a  master  or  a  workman  deemed  himself 
injured,  nothing  would  be  more  desirable  than  there  should 
be  a  committee  composed  of  honest  and  capable  men  of 
the  Association  itself,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Association,  to  decide  the  dispute.  Among  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Society  should  be  to  try  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  work  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  and  to 
create  a  fund  from  which  the  members  may  be  helped  in 
their  necessities,  not  only  in  cases  of  accident,  but  also  in 
sickness,  old  age  and  misfortune.      (36-37.) 

XII. — TO  THE    STATE:    "HANDS    OFF    TRADE  UNIONS!" 

Let  the  State  watch  over  these  Societies  of  citizens  united 
together  in  the  exercise  of  their  right ;  but  let  it  not  thrust 
itself  into  their  peculiar  concerns  and  their  organization ; 
for  things  move  and  live  by  the  soul  within  them,  and  they 
may  be  killed  by  the  grasp  of  the  hand  from  without. 
(35.) 

XIII. — THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  first  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  should  be  to 
make  sure  that  the  laws  and  institutions,  the  general  char- 
acter and  administration  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  be  such 
as  to  produce  of  themselves  public  well-being  and  private 
prosperity.  .  .  .  It  is  the  province  of  the  common- 
wealth to  consult  for  the  common  good.  And  the  more 
that  is  done  for  the  working  population  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  country,  the  less  need  will  there  be  to  seek  for 
particular  means  to  relieve  them.     (21.) 

XIV.— THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  TO  THE  POOR. 

When  there  is  question  of  protecting  the  rights  of  indi 
viduals,  the  poor  and  helpless  have  a  claim  to  special  con 
sideration.  The  richer  population  have  many  ways  of  pro- 
tecting themselves,  and  stand  less  in  need  of  help  from  the 
State ;  those  who  are  badly  off  have  no  resources  of  their 
own  to  fall  back  upon  and  must  chiefly  rely  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  wage- 
earners,  who  are  undoubtedly  among  the  weak  and  neces- 
sitous, should  be  specially  cared  for  and  protected  by  the 
commonwealth.     (24.) 

In  all  well -constituted  States  it  is  a  by  no  means  unim- 


portant matter  to  provide  those  bodily  and  external  com- 
modities, the  use  of  which  is  necessary  to  virtuous  action. 
And  in  the  provision  of  the  material  weL-being  the  labor 
of  the  poor— the  exercise  of  their  skill  aud  the  employment 
of  their  strength  in  the  culture  of  the  laud  and  the  work- 
shops of  trade — is  most  efficacious  and  altogether  indispen- 
sable. Indeed,  their  co-operation  in  this  respect  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is  only  by  the 
labor  of  the  workingman  that  states  grow  rich.  Justice, 
therefore,  demands  that  the  interests  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lation be  carefully  watched  over  by  the  administration, 
so  that  they  who  contribute  so  largely  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  may  themselves  share  in  the  benefits  they 
create — that  being  housed,  clothed  and  enabled  to  support 
life,  they  may  find  their  existence  less  hard  and  more  en- 
durable.    (22-24.) 

XV.— THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  AS  TO  STRIKES. 

When  work-people  have  recourse  to  a  strike,  it  is  fre- 
quently because  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long,  or  the 
work  too  hard,  or  because  they  consider  their  wages  insuf- 
ficient. The  grave  inconvenience  of  this  not  uncommon  oc- 
currence should  be  obviated  by  public  remedial  measures ; 
for  such  i^aralysis  of  labor  not  only  affects  the  masters 
aud  their  work-people,  but  is  extremely  injurious  to  trade, 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  public ;  moreover,  on 
such  occasions,  violence  and  disorders  are  generally  not 
far  off,  and  thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  public 
peace  is  threatened.  The  laws  should  be  beforehand,  and 
prevent  these  troubles  from  ai'ising ;  they  should  lend  their 
influence  and  authority  to  the  removal  in  good  time  of 
the  causes  which  lead  to  conflicts  between  masters  and 
those  whom  they  employ.     (25.) 

XVI. — SHORTER    HOURS. 

It  is  neither  justice  nor  humanity  so  to  grind  men  down 
with  excessive  labor  as  to  stupefy  their  minds  and  wear 
out  their  bodies.  Man's  powers,  like  his  general  nature, 
are  limited,  and  beyond  these  limits  he  cannot  go.  His 
strength  is  developed  and  increased  by  use  and  exercise, 
but  only  on  condition  of  due  intermission  and  proper  rest. 
Daily  labor,  thei-efore,  must  be  so  regulated  that  it  may 
not  be  protracted  during  longer  hours  than  strength  ad- 
mits. How  many  and  how  long  the  intervals  of  rest  should 
be  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  on  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  and  on  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
workman.  Those  who  labor  in  mines  and  quarries,  and 
in  work  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  shorter 
hours  in  proportion  as  their  labor  is  more  severe  and 
more  trying  to  health.  Then  again,  the  season  of  the  year 
must  be  taken  into  account ;  for  not  unf requently  a  kind 
of  labor  is  easy  at  one  time  which  at  another  is  intolera- 
ble or  very  difficult.     (27.) 

.  .  As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  laid  down, 
that  a  workman  ought  to  have  leisure  and  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  strength ;  for  the  waste  of 
strength  must  be  repaired  by  the  cessation  of  work.  In 
all  agreements  between  masters  and  work-people  there  is 
always  the  condition,  expressed  or  understood,  that  there 
be  allowed  proper  rest  for, the  soul  and  body.  To  agree 
otherwise  in  any  sense  would  be  against  what  is  right  and 
just.     (27.) 

XVII. — SUNDAY   REST. 

If  the  owners  of  property  must  be  made  secure,  the  work- 
man, too,  has  property  and  possessions  in  which  he  must 
be  protected ;  and,  first  of  all,  there  are  his  spiritual  and 
mental  interests.     (25.) 
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No  man  may  outrage  with  impunity  that  human  dignity 
which  God  Himself  treaX^  xcith  reverence,  nor  stand  in  the 
•  way  of  that  higher  Hfe  v/hich  is  the  preparation  for  the 
eternal  hfe  of  heaven.  Nay,  more:  a  man  has  here  no 
power  over  himself.  To  consent  to  any  treatment  which 
is  calculated  to  defeat  the  end  and  purpose  of  his  being, 
is  beyond  his  right ;  he  cannot  give  up  his  soul  to  servi- 
tude; for  it  is  not  man's  own  rights  which  are  here  in  ques- 
tion, but  the  rights  of  God,  most  sacred  and  inviolable. 
From  this  follows  the  obhgation  of  the  cessation  of  work 
and  labor  on  Sundays  and  certain  festivals.     (26.) 

XVIII. — CHILD  LABOR. 

Work  which  is  suitable  for  a  strong  man  cannot  reason- 
ably be  required  from  a  woman  or  a  child.  And,  in  re- 
gard to  children,  great  care  shcnild  be  taken  not  to  place 
them  in  workshops  or  factories  until  their  bodies  and 
minds  are  sufficiently  mature.  For  just  as  rough  weather 
destroys  the  buds  of  spring,  so  too  early  an  experience  of 
hfe's  hard  work  blights  the  young  promise  of  a  child's 
powers,  and  makes  any  real  education  impossible.     (34.) 

XIX. — women's   work. 

Women  are  not  suited  to  certain  trades ;  for  a  woman  is 
by  nature  fitted  for  home-work,  and  it  is  that  which  is 
best  adapted  at  once  to  preserve  her  modesty  and  to  pro- 
mote the  good  bringing  of  children  and  the  well-being 
of  the  family. 

XX.— WHEN  LAW  SHOULD  INTERVENE. 

If  by  a  strike,  or  other  combination  of  workmen,  there 
should  be  unminent  danger  of  disturbance  to  the  public 
peace ;  or  if  circumstances  were  such  that  among  the  labor- 
ing population  the  ties  of  family  life  were  relaxed;  if  re- 
ligion were  found  to  suffer  through  the  workmen  not  hav- 
ing time  and  opportunity  to  practice  it ;  if  in  workshops 
and  factories  there  were  danger  to  morals  through  the 
mixing  of  the  sexes  or  from  any  occasion  of  evil ;  or  if 
employers  laid  burdens  upon  the  workmen  which  were  un- 
just, or  degraded  them  with  conditions  that  were  repvig- 
nant  to  their  dignity  as  human  beings ;  finally,  if  health 
were  endangered  by  excessive  labor,  or  by  work  unsuited 
to  sex  or  age — in  these  cases,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
within  certain  limits,  it  would  be  right  to  call  in  the  help 
and  authority  of  the  law.  The  limits  must  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  occasion  which  calls  for  the  law's  in 
terference — the  principle  being  this,  that  the  law  must  not 
undertake  more,  or  go  further,  than  is  required  for  the 
remedy  of  the  evil  or  the  removal  of  the  danger.     (24.) 

XXI.  — BOARDS  OF  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

In  these  and  similar  questions,  however,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  hours  of  labor  in  different  trades,  the  sanitary 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  factories  and  work-shops, 
etc.— in  order  to  supersede  undue  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  especially  as  circumstances,  times  and 
localities  differ  so  widely — it  is  advisable  that  recourse  be 
had  to  Societies  or  Boards,  such  as  we  shall  mention 
presently,  or  to  some  other  method  of  safe-guarding  the 
interests  of  wage-earners;  the  State  to  be  asked  for  ap- 
proval and  protection.     (29.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  actually  in  ex 
istence    not    a  few    Societies    of  this    nature,  consisting 
either  of  workmen  alone  or  of  workmen  and    employers 


together ;  but  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  they  should 
multiply  and  become  more  effective.      (31.) 

XXII. — MULTIPLICATION  OF  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS. 

If  working  people  can  be  encouraged  to  look  forward 
to  obtaining  a  share  in  the  land,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  gulf  between  vast  wealth  and  deep  poverty  will  be 
bridged  over,  and  the  two  orders  will  be  brought  nearer 
together.  Another  consequence  will  be  the  greater  abun- 
dance of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  ]\Ien  always  work  harder 
and  more  readily  when  they  lean  to  the  soil  which  yields, 
in  response  to  the  labor  of  their  hands,  not  only  food 
to  eat,  but  an  abundance  of  good  things  for  themselves 
and  those  that  are  dear  to  them.  It  is  evident  how  such 
a  spirit  of  willing  labor  would  add  to  the  produce  of  the 
earth  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  And  a  thiixl 
advantage  would  arise  from  this :  men  would  cling  to  the 
country  in  which  they  were  born;  for  no  one  would  ex- 
change his  country  for  a  foreign  land  if  his  own  afforded 
him  the  means  of  living  a  tolerable  and  happj'  life.    (29.) 

XXIII. — AGAINST  EXCESSIVE   TAXATION. 

These  three  important  benefits,  however,  can  only  be 
expected  on  the  condition  that  a  man's  means  be  not 
drained  and  exhausted  by  excessive  taxation.  The  right 
to  possess  private  property  is  from  nature,  not  from  man : 
and  the  State  has  only  the  right  to  regulate  its  use  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  good,  but  by  no  means  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  The  State  is,  therefore,  unjust  and  cruel  if, 
in  the  name  of  taxation,  it  deprives  the  private  owner  of 
more  than  is  just.     (32.) 

XXIV.— AGAINST  CONFISCATION. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  thing  to  be 
secured  is  the  safeguarding,  by  legal  enactment  and  pol- 
icy, of  private  property.  Most  of  all  is  it  essential,  in 
these  times  of  covetous  greed,  to  keep  the  multitude  within 
the  line  of  duty ;  for  if  all  may  justly  strive  to  better  their 
condition,  yet  neither  justice  nor  the  common  good  al- 
lows any  one  to  seize  that  which  belongs  to  another,  or, 
under  the  pretext  of  futile  and  ridiculous  equality,  to  lay 
hands  on  other  people's  fortunes.  But  there  are  not  a 
few  who  are  imbued  with  bad  principles  and  are  anxious 
for  revolutionary  change,  and  whose  great  purpose  it  is  to  ^ 
stir  up  tumult  and  bring  about  the  policy  of  violence.  The 
authority  of  the  State  should  intervene  to  put  restraint 
upon  these  disturbers,  to  save  the  workmen  from  their  se- 
ditious arts,  and  to  protect  lawful  ownei's  from  spoliation. 
(25.) 

XXV.— THE   OBLIGATIONS   OF   THE   CHURCH, 

No  practical  solution  of  this  question  will  ever  be 
found  without  the  assistance  of  Religion  and  the  Church. 
It  is  We  who  are  the  chief  guardian  of  Religion  and  the 
chief  dispenser  of  what  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  We 
must  not  by  silence  neglect  the  duty  which  lies  upon  Us. 

(11.) 

As  far  as  regards  the  Church,  its  assistance  will  never 
be  wanting,  be  the  time  or  the  occasion  what  it  may; 
and  it  will  intervene  with  the  greater  effect  in  proportion 
as  its  liberty  of  action  is  the  more  unfettered;  let  this  be 
carefully  noted  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  provide  for 
the  public  welfare.  Every  minister  of  holy  religion  must 
throw  into  the  conflict  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  all 
the  strength  of  his  endurance.     (39.) 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


DR.    BRIGGS   ON    CHURCH    AND   CREED. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  iu  the  Forum  for  June, 
holds  that  the  Ajjostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed, 
shorn  of  their  Latin  additions,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
statement  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  these  creeds  are 
contained,  he  maintains,  the  essential  doctrinal  basis  of 
Christendom.  The  Christian  world  with  few  exceptions 
unite  in  them.  The  later  creeds  of  the  Church  express  on 
the  contrary,  he  further  maintains,  schisms  and  divisions, 
and  "set  forth  doctrinal  variations  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  science  of  theology  but  which 
are  not  essential  to  Christian  faith  and  life."  They  were 
framed  for  the  most  part  to  express  the  shades  of  belief 
which  grew  out  of  the  spread  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
sixteenth  century-,  and  differ  greatly  from  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  creeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  Dr.  Briggs, 
speaking  of  these  modern  creeds :  "  1 .  They  are  not  so 
much  creeds,  expressing  the  real  faith  of  the  people  of 
God,  as  systems  of  orthodox  doctrine  to  be  taught  by  the- 
ologians. 2.  They  are  not  designed  for  the  worship  of 
the  people  and  are  therefore  not  in  the  liturgical  form. 
They  are  for  instruction  in  the  class  room ;  catechisms  for 
children ;  larger  catechisms  for  adults  and  confessions  of 
faith  for  the  ministry.  3.  They  do  not  set  forth  in  plain 
terms  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  in  learned 
language  they  give  a  complete  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine  or  else  a  full  statement  of  certain  particular  doc- 
trines with  regard  to  which  there  have  been  division  and 
debate."  They  were  not  commonly  intended,  he  adds,  to 
bind  the  consciences  of  the  people  or  even  to  compel  the 
ministry  to  blind  subscription  to  all  their  dogmatic  state- 
ments. 

THE   LATER   CREEDS  WERE  FRAMED   IN   IGNORANCE. 

The  scholastic  divines  who  helped  to  frame  the  later 
crreeds  knew  little,  declares  this  writer,  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism ;  and  in  their  ignorance  they  pursued  false  methods 
of  exegesis.  "The  systems  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  most  part,  were  constructed  without  any 
use  whatever  of  the  more  fundamental  depaitments  of 
theological  science  and  yet  in  childlike  simplicit}'  and  cool 
dogmatism  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  Biblical,  churchly 
and  confessional."  Criticism  has  revealed  the  Bible  in  a 
new  light.  "The  discipline  of  Biblical  theology  which 
builds  on  the  results  of  criticism,  finds  in  the  Bible  a  new 
theology — new  not  in  the  sense  that  it  destroys  anything 
that  is  valuable  in  the  old  theology ;  but  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  simpler,  fresher,  full  of  life  and  energy,  quick- 
ening and  fascinating  people  as  well  as  preacher,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  comprehensive,  more  profound, 
more  symmetrical  and  harmonious."  Dr.  Briggs  thinks 
that  the  movement  for  revision  of  the  Westminster  Sym- 
bols, now  in  progress  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will 
eventually  result  "  in  casting  those  symbols  aside  as  barri- 
ers to  church  unity  and  as  no  longer  suitable  expressions 
of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church  in  our  day." 

He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  people  who  v/ould  do  away 
with  creeds  entirely.  They  are  necessary  to  express  the 
Church's  faith,  life  and  unity.  Because  the  Church  has 
committed  excesses  in  one  direction  it  ought  not  to  allow 
itself  to  be  driven  into  opposite  excesses.  He  urges  that 
the  evil  in  present  creeds  be  corrected  and  no  more  mis- 
takes be  made.  Personally,  Dr.  Briggs  says,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  subscribing  to    the  Westminster  Confession 
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in  the  historic  sense  of  the  terms  of  subscription,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Synod  of  New  .York  and  New  Jersey,  but  has 
difficulty  in  exacting  such  subscription  as  a  condition  of 
ministerial  service. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

President  Hyde  on  College  Gymnastics. 

Mr.  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, laj^s  down,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Forum,  three 
fundamental  rules  to  which  physical  education  must  con- 
form :  First,  the  best  exercise  is  that  which  reaches  the 
largest  nmnber  and  does  most  for  the  weakest  men ;  sec- 
ond, the  best  exercise  is  that  which  makes  the  hardest 
work  attractive ;  third,  the  best  exercise  is  that  which 
most  successfully  co-ordinates  body,  mind  and  Mill.  In- 
ter-collegiate athletics,  he  shows,  cannot  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  national  system  of  physical  training,  as  it  stimulates 
only  the  few  to  action.  The  weakest  men — they  who  need 
physical  education  most — are  eliminated  from  the  ranks  of 
inter-collegiate  athletics  at  the  outstart.  Machines  and 
movements  for  bringing  into  play  each  muscle  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  system  of  exercising  by  hand-book, 
each  of  itself,  it  is  shown,  fails  to  come  within  the  re- 
quirements of  the  three  axioms  named.  The  national  sys- 
tem, according  to  President  Hyde,  is  a  combination  of  the 
three  methods  suggested.  He  describes  this  system  as  it 
is  carried  out  in  practice  iu  the  institution  of  which  he  is 
president. 
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The  student  is  placed  directly  under  the  instruction, 
direction  and  control  of  the  director  of  the  gymnasium. 
First  he  is  measured  and  given  a  hand-book  in  which  are 
prescribed  exercises  for  developing  the  defective  parts  of 
his  body.  The  Freshmen  are  drilled  in  marching  and 
club-swinging.  Sophomores  are  taught  the  elements  of 
wrestling  and  boxing.  Exercise  in  fencing  with  single 
sticks  is  given  the  Juniors,  and  the  Seniors  receive  in- 
struction in  fencing  with  foils  and  mask.  This  combina- 
tion stands,  Mr.  Hyde  maintains,  the  test  of  the  three 
axioms;  it  reaches  every  student,  calls  for  hard,  though 
attractive  work,  and  co-ordinates  through  the  various 
exercises  prescribed,  body,  mind  and  will.  A  table  is 
presented  which  shows  that  the  highest  twenty-one  schol- 
ars graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  during  the  last  four 
years  also  were  among  the  best  athletes  in  the  college, 
which  indicates  that  in  Bowdoin  College  at  least  rank  in 
scholarship  tends  to  coincide  with  rank  in  physical  devel- 
opment. 

In  closing,  President  Hyde  says :  "  Physical  education 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  the  same  intelligence 
and  business-like  consideration  that  is  given  to  the  other 
departments  in  a  college.  The  building  must  be  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  the  precise  use  that  is  to  be  made 
of  it.  The  director  must  be  a  man  of  collegiate  and  med- 
ical training,  proficient  himself  in  physical  exercises  and 
able  to  impart  enthusiasm  for  them  to  others,  and  en- 
dowed with  something  of  the  military  capacity  to  com- 
mand and  manage  men.  A  man  who  combines  these 
qualities  and  attainments  should  have  the  same  academic 
standing  and  remuneration  as  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments. Then  the  work  required  of  the  students  should  be 
as  systematic  and  dignified  in  proportion  to  its  amount, 
as  that  in  other  departments." 

The  Earl  of  Meath  on  Compulsory  Physical  Education. 

The  Earl  of  Meath  would  make  physical  education  com- 
pulsory in  the  public  schools.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
British  Parliament,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  him  for  placing 
physical  exercises,  in  towns  of  over  fifteen  thousand  pop- 
ulation, among  the  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools  to  obtain  the  highest  government  grant.  This 
bill,  though  it  was  rejected,  did  the  great  service  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  at  large  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  legislation  recently  enacted  which  permitted  board 
schools  to  teach  physical  exercise,  but  which  made  no 
definite  provision  to  this  end  and  furnished  no  guarantee 
that  such  instruction  would  be  given. 

In  his  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  June, 
the  Earl  of  Meath  argues  strongly  for  compulsory  physi- 
cal education.  He  is  confident  that  a  comparison  of  the 
school  children  in  the  various  parts  of  a  large  city  will 
show  that  those  living  in  the  crowded  parts,  where  the 
room  for  exercise  is  very  limited,  are  the  least  developed 
in  physique.  He  gives  statistics  which  show  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  circumference  of  chest  for  twelve 
boys  who  had  taken  the  drill  and  gymnastic  training  in 
the  Much  Wenlock  National  School  for  six  months  was 
nearly  two  inches.  In  almost  all  the  great  European 
countries  except  Great  Britain — in  Germau}^  France, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Switzerland — physical  instruction 
is  made  compulsory  in  all  the  schools.  In  Germany  every 
national  schoolmaster  is  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gymnastics  before  receiving 
his  certificate.  Institutions  have  been  established  in  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden  as  well  as  in  other  European  cities  for 
the  systematic  training  in  gymnastics  of  school  teachers. 

It  is  highly  essential,  Meath  insists,  that  in  any  practi- 


cal system,  the  gymnastic  instructor  and  the  school 
teacher  should  be  the  same  person,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  "  1 .  For  reasons  of  economy,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  as  many  districts  would  be  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  pay  the  salary  of  an  additional  teacher.  2.  For 
the  sake  of  the  teacher  himself,  who  would  be  benefited 
by  being  obliged  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  each  day 
to  his  own  physical  development.  3.  For  the  sake  of 
discipline,  which  could  be  much  more  easily  maintained 
by  the  regular  schoolmaster  than  by  an  outsider.  4.  Be- 
cause proficiency  in  physical  exercises  would  enhance  the 
respect  of  the  scholars  for  their  teacher.  5.  Because  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  divided  authority,  or  of  one-sided- 
ness  on  the  part  of  school  teachers  or  gymnastic  in- 
structor." 

Walking  as  an  Exercise. 

A  sexagenarian  in  the  June  nimiber  of  Belforcfs  Mag- 
azine advocates  walking  as  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  ways  of  building  up  and  sustaining  the  physical 
constitution.  A  lengthy  article  in  support  of  this  exercise 
is  thus  summed  up : 

"It  is  a  perfect  exercise.  It  taxes  the  entire  system. 
When  you  walk  properly,  every  member  and  muscle, 
every  nerve  and  fiber  has  something  to  do.  The  arms 
swing  backward  and  forward,  keeping  step,  as  it  were, 
with  the  legs ;  the  chest  expands  and  contracts  as  the 
lungs  fill  and  discharge ;  the  drummer-boy  pulse  beats  a 
tune  for  the  march;  the  legs  curve  and  straighten;  the 
feet  rise  and  fall,  while  the  head  rides  over  all — but  not 
as  a  deadhead.  Every  sense  it  has  is  employed,  every 
faculty  alert.  The  nostrils  expand  to  quaff  the  breeze; 
the  ears  turn  to  every  sound ;  the  eyes  roll  in  their  sock- 
ets, sweeping  from  left  to  right,  from  earth  to  sky ;  the 
brain  is  at  work  through  all  its  parts.  Progress  under 
such  conditions  is  the  very  eloquence  of  physical  motion. 
What  is  the  effect?  The  flesh  is  solidified;  the  lungs  grow 
strong  and  sound ;  the  chest  enlarges ;  the  limbs  are 
rounded  out ;  the  tendons  swell  and  toughen ;  the  figure 
rises  in  height  and  dignity,  and  is  clothed  with  grace  and 
suppleness.  Hunters,  who  walk  much,  are  tall  and 
straight,  while  sailors,  who  scarcely  walk  at  all,  are  low 
and  squat.  The  whole  man  is  developed,  not  the  body 
merely.  The  mind  is  broadened  by  the  contemplation  of 
creation's  works,  the  soul  is  enlarged,  the  imagination 
brightened,  the  spirits  cheered,  the  temper  sweetened. 
The  moral  forces  are  strengthened  equally  with  the  phys- 
ical. A  loftier  reverential  feeling  is  awakened,  if  not  a 
profound  religious  sentiment.  No  one  who  rightly  walks 
the  fields  and  groves,  or  climbs  the  heights  beneath  the 
heavenly  dome,  with  its  blazing  sun  by  day,  and  its  moon 
and  countless  stars  by  night,  but  is  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  the  infinite,  as  he  'looks  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God.'  " 


"THE  DAYS  OF  OUR  YEARS"  ARE  INCREASING. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett  has  an  intensely  interesting  article 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June,  entitled  "Our 
Grandfathers  Died  Too  Young."  The  fact  that  the  aver- 
age period  of  human  life  is  actually  lengthening,  she  says, 
was  first  perceived  in  England,  in  about  1825.  It  was 
found  that  the  Government  was  losing  money  in  paying 
annuities  calculated  on  the  basis  of  old  "life  tables."  In- 
vestigations were  forthwith  made  which  showed  "that 
the  duration  of  life  in  1725  compared  to  that  in  1825  was  as 
three  in  the  former  to  four  in  the  later  time." 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECREASE  IN   MORTALITY. 

Mrs.  Plunkett  gives  as  a  bi-oad  reason  for  this  increase 
in  longevity  the  "mastery  of  man  over  the  forces   of  Na- 
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ture,  through  the  jrand  scientific  triumphs  that  began 
with  the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774,  and  the  control  of 
steam  and  electricity  obtained  a  little  later."  First  of 
the  special  causes  named  is  the  better  and  more  abundant 
supply  of  food  which  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
made  possible.  The  second  special  cause  given  is  the  in 
creased  supplies  and  better  distribution  of  clothing,  due 
to  invention  of  machinery  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
hygiene  of  clothing.  The  third  cause  given  is,  a  wider 
and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  health 
and  of  proper  methods  of  sanitation.  Better  systems  of 
ventilation  have  been  introduced  into  our  school-rooms; 
and  municipalities  throughout  the  country  are  taking  more 
care  that  the  water  with  which  their  people  are  supplied 
is  pure.     Then  too,  our  houses  are  better  warmed. 

BETTER  MEDICAL   TREATMENT  AS  A   CAUSE. 

New  and  more  scientific  methods  of  healing  the  sick 
have  also  had  much  to  do  in  reducing  mortality.  "Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  lives  are  now  saved  annually  in  the 
hospitals,  refuges,  homes,  &c.,  provided  by  Christian  char- 
ity, which  have  mostly  come  into  being  within  the  last 
century.  Multitudes  of  lives  have  been  saved  by  antisep- 
tic surgery  alone.  The  hospitals  have  afforded  such 
facilities  for  the  study  of  disease  that  a  partial  mastery 
has  been  gained  over  many,  especially  those  kno\\  n  to  be 
contagious,  so  that  when  an  outbreak  of  one  of  these  oc- 
curs it  is  soon  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  area;  iso- 
lation and  disinfection  do  much,  and  the  private  burial  of 
persons  so  dying  helps  to  limit  the  mischief.  Of  what 
may  be  called  the  medical  control  of  diseases,  vaccination 
surpasses  all  others  in  its  benefits.  In  New  York,  in 
1878,  in  a  population  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  there 
were  but  fourteen  cases  of  smallpox,  thanks  to  vaccina- 
tion." The  advance  of  temperance,  Mrs.  Plunkett  main- 
tains, is  another  great  source  of  the  lengthening  of  life. 
It  is  no  wonder,  she  concludes,  that  people  are  beginning 
to  protest  against  the  literal  meaning  of  "  the  days  of  our 
years  are  three-score  years  and  ten." 


HOW    I    LEARNED   THE  LANGUAGE   OF  MONKEYS. 

Professor  Garner,  in  the  Neiv  Review  for  June,  has  an 
article  called  "The  Simian  Tongue,"  which  is  of  quite 
surprising  interest,  for  Professor  Garner  has  learned  to 
speak  monkey  language  by  the  aid  of  the  phonograph ! 
Professor  Garner  thinks  that  he  has  found  a  clue  to  the 
great  secret  of  speech,  and  points  out  a  way  which  leads 
to  its  solution.  Seven  years  ago,  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  conduct 
of  some  monkeys  who  were  frightened  by  a  savage  rib- 
nosed  mandrilL  Every  movement  of  his  was  closely 
watched  by  the  monkeys  and  reported  to  those  in  the 
other  compartment.  Their  conduct  filled  him  with  belief 
that  it  was  possible  to  learn  the  monkey  tongue  very 
much  in  the  same  way  men  learn  the  language  of  a  strange 
rac3  of  mankind.  His  difficulty  was,  first,  to  utter  the 
sounds  that  he  heard,  second,  to  recall  them,  and  yet  an- 
other was  to  translate  them. 

THE  MONKEYS  AND  THE  PHONOGRAPH. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  phonograph  might 
come  to  his  rescue.  With  the  aid  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Gardens  at  Washington,  he  arranged 
to  act  as  interpreter  betAveen  two  monkeys. 

"  We  separated  two  monkeys  which  had  been  caged  to- 
gether, and  placed  them  in  separate  rooms.  I  then  ar- 
ranged a  phonograph  near  the  cage  of  the  female,  and 
caused  her  to  utter  a  few  sounds,  which  were  recorded  on 
the  cylinder.     The  machine  was  then  placed  near  the  cage 


containing  the  male,  and  the  record  repeated  to  him  and 
his  conduct  closely  studied." 

Subsequent  experiments  with  chimpanzees  enabled  him 
to  become  quite  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  their  tongue, 
and  when,  some  weeks  later,  he  went  to  the  monkey  cage 
he  tried  his  linguistic  skill  with  a  degree  of  success  far 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes. 

MONKEY  TALK. 

His  account  of  the  astonishment  of  the  monkeys  when 
he  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  is  very  amusing. 
The  first  word  which  he  translated  was  "milk,"  but  as 
it  applied  equally  to  water,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  monkeyese  for  "drink."  He  also  discov- 
ered the  Simian  for  "  food,"  and  " hand,"  and  "  weather," 
for  it  seems  that  even  in  monkeydom  the  weather  is  an 
indispensable  topic  of  conversation.  I  do  not  venture  to 
reproduce  Professor  Garner's  attempts  to  explain  the  way 
in  which  monkey  language  is  to  be  pronounced.  The  tone 
in  music,  he  says,  is  F  sharp,  very  difficult  to  imitate, 
and  quite  impossible  to  write.  In  his  experiments  he 
came  upon  a  word  which  is  evidently  one  of  immense 
significance,  although  its  real  meaning  he  has  not  yet  as- 
certained. 

»  A  WORD    OF  AWE. 

Its  effect  upon  a  monkey  friend  of  his  with  whom  he 
was  very  familiar  was  such  that  after  thrice  pronouncing 
it  he  has  lost  his  friend,  for  at  the  first  sound  of  the  mystic 
word  the  monkey  nearly  went  mad  with  fright. 

"  The  next  day,  while  feeding  him,  I  uttered  the  pe- 
culiar sound  of  alarm,  whereupon  he  sprang  at  once  to  a 
perch  in  the  top  of  his  cage,  and  as  I  continued  the  sound 
he  seemed  almost  frantic  with  fright.  I  could  not  tempt 
him  by  any  means  to  come  down.  I  then  retired  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  cage,  and  his  master  (of  whom  he 
was  very  fond)  induced  him  to  come  down  from  the 
perch,  and  while  he  was  fondling  him  I  gave  che  alarm 
from  where  I  stood.  He  jumped  again  to  his  pei'ch,  and 
nothing  w-ould  induce  him  to  leave  it  while  I  remained  in 
sight.  The  next  day,  on  my  approach,  he  fled  to  his  perch 
and  I  could  not  induce  him  on  any  terms  to  return.  It  is 
now  some  time  since  I  began  my  visits,  and  I  have  never, 
since  his  first  fright,  induced  him  to  accept  anything  from 
me,  and  only  with  great  patience  can  I  get  him  to  leave 
his  perch  at  all,  although  I  have  not  repeated  this  peculiar 
sound  since  my  third  visit,  nor  can  I  again  elicit  a  reply 
from  him  when  I  say  his  word  for  'food'  or  'di'ink.'  " 

Professor  Garner  says  that  he  has  another  monkey 
friend  of  the  same  variety,  with  whom  he  is  experiment- 
ing, but  he  dare  not  try  the  alarm  upon  him,  as  he  does 
not  wdsh  to  lose  his  friendship.  "  He  uses  all  the  words  I 
know  in  his  language,  and  speaks  them  well." 

THE   SIMIAN    TONGUE. 

Professor  Garner's  conclusions  are  summarized  under 
sixteen  heads,  from  which  I  quote  the  following : 

"The  Simian  tongue  has  about  eight  or  nine  sounds, 
which  may  be  changed  by  modulation  into  three  or  four 
times  that  number. 

"  Each  race  or  kind  has  its  own  peculiar  tongue,  slight- 
ly shaded  into  dialects,  and  the  radical  or  cardinal  sounds 
do  not  have  the  same  meanings  in  all  tongues. 

"When  caged  together  one  monkey  will  learn  to  un- 
dei'stand  the  language  of  another  kind,  but  does  not  tiy 
to  speak  it.     His  replies  are  in  his  own  vernacular. 

"  They  use  their  lips  in  talking  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  men  do ;  but  seldom  speak  when  alone  or  when 
not  necessary. 
"  I  think  their  speech,  compared  to  their  physical,  men- 
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tal  and  social  state,  is  in  about  the  same  relative  condi- 
tion as  that  of  man  by  the  same  standard. 

"The  more  fixed  and  pronounced  the  social  and  gregari- 
ous instincts  are  in  any  species,  the  higher  the  type  of  its 
speech. 

"Simians  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  and  their  reason- 
ing differs  from  that  of  man  in  degree^  but  not  in  kind. 

"To  reason,  they  must  think^  and  if  it  be  true  that  man 
cannot  think  without  luords^  it  must  be  true  of  monkeys : 
hence,  they  must  formulate  those  thoughts  into  words, 
and  words  are  the  natural  exponents  of  thoughts." 

Professor  Garaer  concludes  his  article  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  The  sage  of  science  finds  the  fossil  rays 
of  light  still  shining  in  the  chamber  of  sleeping  epochs, 
and  by  their  aid  he  reads  the  legends  on  the  guide-posts 
of  time ;  but  the  echoes  of  time  are  lost  and  its  lips  are 
dumb.  Hence  our  search  for  the  first  voice  of  speech 
must  come  within  the  brief  era  of  man;  but  if  his  proto- 
type survives,  does  not  his  parent  speech  survive?  If  the 
races  of  mankind  may  be  the  progeny  of  the  Simian 
stock,  may  not  their  languages  be  the  progeny  of  the  Sim- 
ian tongue?" 


In  regard  to  Lincoln's  overwhelming  personality  in  the 
conduct  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Schurz  says:  "No 
American  ever  wielded  such  power  as  that  which  was 
thrust  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  hands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  American  president  ever  will  have  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  power  again.  But  no  man  was  ever  entrusted  with 
it  to  whom  its  seductions  were  less  dangerous  than  they 
proved  to  be  to  Abraham  Lincoln." 


CARL  SCHURZ  ON   LINCOLN.  , 

For  some  time  to  come,  anything  that  is  written  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  naturally  be  in  review  of  Messrs 
Hay  and  Nicolay's  "  History,"  In  the  article  which  forms 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  June  Atlantic,  Mr.  Carl 
Schurz  contents  himself  with  but  few  words  in  way  of 
criticism  of  that  tremendous  work.  He  appreciates  the 
difficulties  of  the  biographers  and  also  their  exceptional 
qualifications,  and  finds  their  tendency  to  eulogy  largely 
pardonable  and  wholly  inevitable.  In  their  treatment  of 
Chase's  conduct,  he  considers  that  "they  transgress  all  the 
limits  of  fairness,"  and  as  to  style  he  deprecates  the  re- 
dundancy of  phrase  that  has  made  the  "  History"  so  bulky. 

Mr.  Schurz  hastens  from  the  unprofitable  task  of  fault- 
finding to  give  a  sketch  of  Lincoln's  life,  characterized, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  by  admirable  judgment  and 
good  taste.  He  traces  the  early  life  of  the  Illinois  farmer- 
boy  through  its  many  vicissitudes,  and  shows  that  the  key- 
note of  "  Honest  Abe's"  greatest  significance  was  struck 
when  his  "  heart  bled"  at  the  sight  of  the  slave-market  of 
New  Orleans.  His  early  successes,  his  political  race  with 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  in  which  he  missed  the  Senate 
and  gained  the  Presidency,  his  untiring  application  to  the 
problem  of  slavery,  his  wonderful  self-restraint  and  mag- 
nanimity with  Seward  and  Chase,  the  chief  crisis  of  the 
war  years,  and,  above  all,  Lincoln's  charming  personality, 
are  touched  by  Mr.  Schurz  with  a  sympathetic  and  dis- 
criminating hand. 

Perhaps  this  symmetrical  little  essay  accentuates  two 
points :  first,  the  extent  to  which  Lincoln  was  identified 
with  and  inspired  by  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  wrong  of  slavery,  with  his  rare  fore- 
sight and  conscientiousness  in  treating  it;  and  second,  his 
oneness  with  those  whom  Mr.  Schurz  calls  the  "plain  peo- 
ple" of  the  country.  He  was  from  the  plain  people  and 
of  them.  Their  sorrows  and  joys  were  his.  In  the  de- 
cision of  each  of  the  tremendous  national  questions  which 
this  quondam  rail-splitter  was  called  on  to  make,  it  was 
to  the  plain  people  that  he  looked  to  bear  him  out,  and 
they  did  not  disappoint  him.  "  To  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
people  became  bound  by  a  genuine  sentimental  attachment. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  respect  or  confidence  or  party  pride, 
for  this  feeling  spread  far  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of 
his  own  party.  It  was  an  affair  of  the  heart,  independent 
of  mere  reasoning." 


STORIES   AND   ANECDOTES    ABOUT    ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  in  the  Westm^inster  Review 
for  June,  begins  the  first  of  a  brief  series  of  papers  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  he  proposes  "to  study  him 
briefly  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator,  as  a  writer,  as  a  wit, 
as  a  military  man,  as  an  abolitionist  and  as  a  moralist.'^ 

The  chief  interest  in  the  paper  depends  upon  the  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  is  interspersed.  Some  of  them  are 
new,  and  some  of  them  are  old,  but  the  latter  are  quite 
good  enough  to  bear  telling  many  times.  The  paper,  as 
a  whole,  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  Americans. 

A    MELANCHOLY  JOKER, 

Mr.  Stanton  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
fondness  for  joking  which  sometimes  seems  to  impair  the 
heroic  grandeur  of  Lincoln's  character: 

"  Mr,  Lincoln  was  a  victim  of  constitutional  melancholy, 
which  assumed  a  most  dangerous  form  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions in  his  earlier  years.  His  domestic  life  was  far 
from  happy,  and  it  is  now  known  that  his  wife  was  threat- 
ened with  insanity,  if  she  were  not  actually  insane.  The 
terrible  responsibilities  and  continual  uncertainties  of  the 
Civil  War  were  an  awful  strain  on  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers.  An  intense  love  of  fun  was  the  safety-valve  of 
this  mental  state.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  it 
often  showed  itself  in  the  roughest  sort  of  horseplay  and 
infill-considered  story -telling,  and  during  his  mature 
years  his  own  wit  and  humor,  or  that  of  others,  was 
always  a  delightful  balm  to  his  much-troubled  soul." 

MAGNANIMITY  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Lincoln  was  singularly  magnanimous  in  dealing  with 
his  political  opponents. 

"  Lincoln  once  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  Assistant-  Secretary  of 
the  Navy:  'You  have  more  of  that  feeling  of  personal 
resentment  than  I.  Perhaps  I  have  too  little  of  it; 
but  I  never  thought  it  paid.  A  man  has  no  tune  to  spend 
half  his  life  in  quai-rels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  attack  me, 
I  never  remember  the  past  against  him.'  " 

Mr.  Stanton  describes  him  as  supi'emely  capable  in  the 
management  of  men.  He  was  an  expert  student  of  elec- 
toral statistics.  Mr.  Stanton  hints  that  occasionally  his 
astuteness  got  the  better  of  his  simple,  straightforward 
honesty,  but  the  incident  which  he  gives  to  show  Lin- 
coln's capability  of  prevarication  is  very  slender  indeed. 
He  quotes  a  saying  of  his : 

"  Honest  statesmanship  is  the  employment  of  individual 
meannesses  for  the  public  good." 

But  there  is  very  little  cynicism  in  that  remark,  and  no 
one  could  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  office-seekers  without 
learning  by  painful  experience  how  much  truth  lay  in  that 
remark, 

"always  keep  NEAR  THE  PEOPLE." 

The  following  story  is  well  known,  but  so  characteristic 
as  to  be  worth  repeating : 

"  The  foundation  of  Lincoln's  political  success  was  his 
popularity,  and  his  popularity  was  due  to  his  'always  keep- 
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ing  near  to  the  people, '  as  he  expressed  it.  One  night  he  had 
a  dream.  He  thought  that  he  was  in  some  great  assem- 
bly. The  people  made  a  lane  to  let  him  pass.  'He  is  a  com- 
mon-looking fellow,'  some  one  said.  Lincoln,  in  his 
dream,  turned  to  his  critic,  and  replied:  'Friend,  the 
Lord  prefers  common-looking  people ;  that  is  why  he  made 
so  many  of  them. '  " 

The  following  extract  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  article: 

"  But  it  is  the  terse,  axiomatic  phrases  with  which  Lin- 
coln's writings,  both  public  and  private,  abound  that 
give  them  their  original  and  characteristic  stamp.  When, 
in  August,  1864,  Grant  thought  for  a  moment  of  leaving 
the  army  before  Petersburg,  and  hastening  with  a  large 
detachment  to  the  assistance  of  Sheridan,  then  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Lincoln  telegraphed  as  follows  to  the 
General-in-Chief:  'I  have  seen  your  dispatch  expressing 
your  unwillingness  to  break  your  hold  where  you  are. 
Neither  am  I  willing.  Hold  on  with  a  bull -dog  grip,  and 
chew  and  choke  as  much  as  possible.^-A.  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident. ' 

SOME  OF  HIS  SAYINGS. 

"  It  is  the  humorous  element  in  Lincoln's  speeches  and 
wi'itings  which  makes  them  almost  sid  generis.  What  he 
said  or  wrote  to  his  generals  was  often  amusingly  pat. 
When  a  seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacle  checked  the 
advance  of  one  of  the  armies,  his  favorite  illustration 
was:  'Well,  if  you  can't  plow  through  the  log,  per- 
haps you  can  plow  round  it. '  It  was  characteristic  of 
General  McClellan,  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  always 
regarded  bad  weather  as  exceedingly  injurious  to  him, 
but  as  never  injurious  to  the  other  side ;  so  Lincoln  once 
said  of  him:  'He  seems  to  think,  in  defiance  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  heaven  sends  its  rain  only  on  the  just  and  not 
on  the  unjust. '  Exasperated  at  the  discrepancy  between 
the  aggregate  of  troops  forwarded  to  the  same  general, 
and  the  number  the  general  reported  as  being  received, 
Lincoln  exclaimed:  'Sending  men  to  that  army  is  like 
shoveling  fleas  across  a  barn-yard — not  half  of  them  get 
there.'  When  one  of  the  Northern  commanders  took  the 
control  of  a  Missouri  church  out  of  the  hands  of  its  rebel 
trustees,  Lincoln  disapproved  of  the  measure  in  a  dispatch 
containing  this  terse  and  vigorous  phrase,  which  imme- 
diately obtained  wide  currency:  'The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment must  not,  as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  run  the 
churches. '  When  Grant  was  accused  of  intemperance, 
the  President  answered :  '  If  I  knew  what  brand  of  whisky 
he  drinks,  I  would  send  a  barrel  or  so  to  some  other  gen- 
erals.' He  once  telegraphed  to  General  Hooker:  'If  the 
head  of  Lee's  army  is  at  Martinsburg,  and  the  tail  of  it 
on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancel- 
lors ville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere.  Could 
you  not  break  him?'  To  another  general  he  wrote:  'I  un- 
derstand the  main  body  of  the  enemy  is  very  near  you, 
so  near  that  you  could  'board  at  home,'  so  to  speak,  and 
menace  or  attack  him  any  day. ' 

LINCOLN'S     HUMOR. 

"Not  less  happy  were  many  of  Lincoln's  messages  to 
politicians.  To  one  of  his  mild-natured  critics  he  wrote : 
'Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it  is,  or  would  you  pros- 
ecute it  in  the  future  with  elder -stalk  squirts  charged 
with  rose-water?' 

"When,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Washington,  the  new 
President  was  besieged  by  office-seekers,  while  the  war 
was  breaking  out,  Lincoln  said:  'I  feel  like  a  man  let- 
ting lodgings  at  one  end  of  the  house,  while  the  other  end 
is  on  fire. ' 


"  In  the  winter  of  1863  there  was  much  anxiety  at 
Washington,  lest  Burnside  should  be  captured  at  Knox- 
ville.  One  day  a  report  came  to  the  White  House  that 
there  was  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  city. 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  waiting  during  long  hours  for 
some  news,  now  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  when 
asked  why  he  found  any  comfort  in  his  meagre  message, 
answered:  'A  neighbor  of  mine  in  Menard  County, 
named  Sally  Ward,  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
which  she  took  very  little  care  of.  Whenever  she  heard 
one  of  them  yelling  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  she 
would  say,  'Thank  the  Lord !  there's  one  of  my  young 
ones  not  dead  yet. '  So  long  as  there  was  firing  in  the 
direction  of   Knoxville,  Burnside  was  not  captured. 

"  Lincoln,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  wit  of  others,  though 
he  did  sometimes  choose  extraordinary  occasions  for  in- 
dulging in  this  pleasure.  Thus,  when  the  Cabinet  was 
called  together  to  learn  for  the  first  ti?ne  the  President's 
emancipation  policy,  Lincoln  began  by  informing  them 
that  Artemus  Ward  had  just  sent  him  his  latest  book, 
and  proposed  reading  a  chapter  ('High-handed  Outrage 
at  Utica'),  which  he  thought  very  funny.  He  thereupon 
read  the  chapter  aloud,  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  after  the 
Cabinet  had  recovered  its  gravity,  the  President  assumed 
a  graver  tone,  and  then  told  them  the  important  object 
of  the  meeting." 


GENERAL  WOLSELEY   ON   GENERAL   SHERMAN. 

Lord  Wolseley  begins  his  papers  on  General  Shei-man, 
in  the  May  number  of  the  United  Service  Magazine.  He 
says : 

"His  death  is  an  intense  sorrow  to  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  no  man  has  been  more  sincerelj^  regretted 
by  the  nation  he  served  so  well.  His  name  will  be  forever 
cherished  in  the  United  States,  and  honored  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken." 

Lord  Wolseley  declares  that  while  the  Americans 
imagine  that  their  great  civil  war  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  wars,  the  great  generals  and  masters 
of  the  military  art  on  the  Continent  regard  it  as 
conveying  so  few  useful  lessons  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
studying.  The  military  problems  involved  were  not 
worked  out  by  armies  constituted  like  those  of  the  great 
military  powers.  It  was  throughout  a  war  between 
hastily  raised  levies  commanded  by  officers  without 
any  military  education  or  instruction.  Neither  side 
possessed  any  cavalry  at  all  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
term  and  according  to  European  notions  regarding  that 
arm.  Even  General  Grant  had  no  experience  of  regular 
armies  or  of  what  regular  troops  could  do  in  battle. 
Hence,  Lord  Wolseley  says  that  American  military 
writers  would  have  done  well  to  have  avoided  the  use  of 
the  superlative  in  their  accounts  of  the  actions  fought  in 
their  long  struggle. 

Lord  Wolseley  confines  his  first  paper  to  the  early 
career  of  Sherman,  before  the  war  broke  out.  He  says 
that  the  many  lines  of  life  in  the  numerous  professions, 
tried  for  the  most  part  "with  success,  gave  his  life  an 
interest  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  the 
character  of  the  cultivated  gentleman  trained  in  the 
great  school  of  West  Point  which  was  his  most  prominent 
characteristic  throughout  all  the  strange  incidents  of  his 
eventful  career.  The  paper  is  brightly  written,  and  full 
of  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sherman's  career  in  Califor- 
nia. Lord  Wolseley  reserves  his  account  of  Sherman's 
career  in  the  civil  war  for  a  paper  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Magazine, 
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OUR  NEW  NAVY. 

The  opening  article  in  the  North  American  Beview  for 
June  is  an  account  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  of  the  ships  that  constitute  the  new 
American  naval  fleet.  Just  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
Congress  determined  that  the  United  States,  which  had 
wholly  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power,  should  begin  to  build 
modern  war-ships.  It  was  in  1883  that  four  steel  vessels, 
the  "Chicago,"  "Boston,"  "Atlanta" and  "Dolphin,"  were 
actually  begun.  They  turned  out  remarkably  well,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  naval  construction  had  to  be  developed 
as  a  new  art  in  this  country.  In  1887  the  "Newark," 
"Charleston,"  "Baltimore,"  "Philadelphia,"  "San  Fran- 
cisco," "Yorktown,"  "Concord,"  "Bennington"  and 
"  Petrel "  were  begun,  and  the  members  of  this  second 
group  were  made  to  embody  everything  that  the  science 
and  art  of  naval  construction  had  acquired  up  to  date. 
Several  of  the  plans  were  procured  abroad,  but  in  others 
of  the  group  original  and  excellent  American  ideas  were 
introduced. 

In  1888  the  great  armored  cruiser  "  Maine"  was  begun, 
and  in  1889  the  so-called  battle-ship  "  Texas"  was  taken 
in  hand.  These  were  more  ambitious  than  their  predeces- 
sors and  were  of  six  or  seven  thousand  tons  displacement. 
The  plans  of  the  "  Texas"  were  purchased  in  England. 
Since  then  no  plans  have  been  purchased  abroad.  Ameri- 
can naval  architecture  is  to-day  fully  equal  in  ingenuity 
and  experience  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  the  most 
recent  of  our  vessels  now  under  construction  are  regarded 
as  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of  any  power  in  the 
world.  These  new  cruisers  are  characterized  by  great 
speed  and  large  coal  capacity.  Their  armaments  are  com- 
paratively light,  but  they  are  not  only  to  be  the  fastest 
war  vessels  afloat  but  are  also  to  be  equal  to  overtaking 
easily  the  fastest  of  the  passenger  greyhounds  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  "Pirate"  so-called,  and  her  sister  ships,  not 
yet  named  but  designated  as  "Nos.  12  and  13,"  have  three 
propelling  screws,  can  steam  around  the  world  without 
touching  at  any  point  for  coal,  and  can  easily  overtake 
the  fastest  ships  of  any  description  whatever  that  are 
afloat  to-day. 

Three  great  American  battle-ships  are  also  under  con- 
struction, the  "Massachusetts,"  "Indiana"  and  "Ore- 
gon," with  a  displacement  of  10,298  tons  each.  Foreign 
critics  regard  these  as  the  most  powerfully  armed  and 
most  formidable  battle-ships  ever  designed,  although  the 
eight  new  battle-ships  now  under  construction  in  England 
are  forty  per  cent,  larger.  The  new  American  navy  is 
admirable  in  its  adaptation  to  the  actual  situation  of  this 
country  and  its  probable  necessities. 

Mr.  Tracy  writes  with  evident  enthusiasm,  and  his  wise 
devotion  to  his  task  of  superintending  the  development 
of  an  American  navy  is  both  conunendable  and  reassur- 
ing. The  facts  marshaled  in  his  article  are  gratifying  to 
the  proper  pride  of  American  citizens,  and  should  lead  to 
a  much  better  popular  understanding  of  the  question  of 
a  modern  navy  for  this  country. 


RECIPROCITY. 
The  Policy  Defended. 
In  the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review^  Hon.  Joseph 
Sheldon  defends  Mr.  Blaine's  plan  of  reciprocity,  main- 
taining that  such  a  policy  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  of 
Protection.  The  whole  philosophj'  of  Protection,  he  holds, 
rests  primarily  upon  the  interests  of  producers.  "  It  vir- 
tually says,  let  there  be  abundance  produced,  and  little 
wasted  in  the  profits  of  middle-men  and  transportation ; 
and  trust   home  competition    for   cheapness   ultimately, 


largely  and  permanently. "  A  tariff  for  Protection  is  there- 
fore essential  to  this  coimtry,  he  argues,  in  order  to  "  ena- 
ble us  to  gain,  in  all  the  conditions  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, an  equality  with,  or  a  superiority  over,  the 
conditions  elsewhere  enjoyed — so  that  we  can  here,  in  each 
new  branch  of  business  as  it  arises,  ultimately  make  goods 
cheap  and  keep  wages  high  and  become  economically  as 
well  as  pohtically  independent,  and  able  on  equal  terms 
to  secure  legitimate  and  true  reciprocity  in  trade."  Re- 
ciprocity in  other  words  makes  equality  the  one  condition 
of  trade ;  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  Protection  and,  in 
this  sense,  is  a  part  of  Protection. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Erastus  Wi- 
man's  plan  for  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  Canada,  so 
long,  that  is,  as  that  country  remains  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  would  make  a  grave 
mistake,  he  asserts,  if  it  should  agree  to  an  exchange  of 
its  market  of  sixty-five  millions  for  the  Canadian  markets 
of  five  millions,  without  securing  also  a  political  union 
with  Canada.  If  we  hope  to  ever  bring  about  this  union, 
he  adds,  we  should  not  at  the  present  time,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  its  trade,  give  to  Canada  the  great  part  of  all  we 
have  to  offer.  Referring  to  the  reciprocity  provisions  in 
the  McKinley  Bill,  he  says :  "  Reciprocity  of  trade  with 
the  American  republics,  as  proposed  in  the  new  tariff  act, 
bears  the  same  spirit  as  the  body  of  the  tariff  act  itself ; 
is  calculated  to  serve  the  same  beneficent  ends.  It  will, 
probably  become  the  foundations  of  a  trade  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, and  will  contribute  especially  to  the  well- 
being  of  workingmen  in  the  United  States.  The  free  ex- 
change of  tropical  and  subtropical  goods  for  our  manu- 
factured and  cereal  goods,  for  the  most  part  without  any 
competition  -with  the  goods  we  make,  will  tend  to  open 
new  markets  for  both  these  classes  of  goods,  on  terms  of 
'reciprocal  benefits. '  " 

The  Policy  Attacked. 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  in  Belford''s  Magazine  for  June, 
takes  quite  a  different  view  of  Reciprocity.  This  plan, 
he  avows,  was  proposed  as  a  means  of  rescuing  Protection, 
and  its  adoption  by  protectionists  would  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  their  policy.  Through  Reciprocity, 
the  advocates  of  Protection  undertake  to  extend  its  area 
but  in  so  doing,  he  avers  all  of  its  intellectual  claims  are 
surrendered.  "  These  claims  are  that  it  is  possible,  profit- 
able, and  the  only  wisdom  for  our  nation  to  live  within 
itself ;  and  that  mutual  foreign  commerce  is  contraband 
in  peace  and  war.  When,  therefore,  we  quit  our  isola- 
tion, or  admit  the  necessity  of  free  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, even  if  they  scarcely  count,  we  admit  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  system,  and  give  up  whatever  made  it  an 
intellectual  proposition."  Reciprocity  sounds  well,  says 
Mr.  MacVeagh,  catches  the  ear,  but  It  is  "illogical,"  "ut- 
terly superficial"  and  "  hopelessly  impossible"  in  plan. 


SENATOR  STEWART  ON  SILVER. 

Perhaps  no  other  person  in  the  United  States  has  given 
the  silver  question  more  attention  than  Hon.  William  M. 
Stewart,  Senator  from  Nevada.  His  contribution  on 
"Silver  and  the  Need  of  More  Money,"  in  the  June  i'^onnn 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  numerous  speeches,  pa- 
pers and  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  Senator  Stewart's 
one  contention  is  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  use  as 
money  to  carry  on  the  world's  trade,  and  that,  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  silver  should  be  coined,  as  gold,  in  un- 
limited amounts.  There  never  was  enough,  he  maintains, 
of  either  gold  or  silver  to  supply  the  trade  demand  of  the 
world,  and  there  never  was  too  much  of  both  combined. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  United  States  in  1873 
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was,  he  asserts,  the  crime  of  the  nineteenth  centiir}'.  By 
such  demonetization  every  contract  was  made  payal)le  in 
gold  alone  and  the  debtor  was  denied  the  ojition  of  paying 
in  either  gold  or  silver,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

"Why,"  he  asks,  "should  the  United  States  use  the  same 
kind  of  money  as  other  countries?  What  possible  good 
can  result  from  such  an  arrangement?  The  pretense  that 
gold  coin  is  required  to  settle  foreign  balances  is  absurd. 
Such  balances  are  adjusted  by  a  well-established  system 
of  exchange."  Continuing  in  the  same  line  of  thought, 
he  says,  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  the  exchange  of  the 
money  of  one  country  for  that  of  another  is  commerce. 
They  who  hold  to  this  view  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
commerce  consists  in  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and 
that  money  is  used  as  a  measure  or  counter  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

MONEY  SHOULD  MEVER  BE  EXPORTED. 

Money,  Senator  Stewart  insists,  should  never  be  ex- 
ported. "  The  country  which  exports  its  money  will  bank- 
rupt its  people."  He  does  not  tell,  however,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  dearer  metal  from  being  exported  from  the 
country,  under  bimetallism,  should  the  money  in  circu- 
lation at  home  exceed  the  wants  of  domestic  trade.  This, 
the  real  question  at  issue  between  monometallists  and 
bimetallists,  he  passes  over  in  silence. 

Mr.  Stewart  takes  exception  to  the  assertion  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Forum, 
that  "  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  a  matter  that  it  is  wholly  without  the  power  of 
the  government  to  control  or  to  regulate,"  holding,  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  demand  of  the  government  for  precious 
metals  for  use  as  money  regulates  their  values  as  well 
as  the  demands  of  individuals  for  private  needs. 

Free  coinage,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Nevada  "  Silver 
King,"  would  make  the  silver  bullion  in  the  standard  dol- 
lar worth  .'Bl.SO  an  ounce  and  would  enhance  proportion- 
ally the  value  of  farm  products ;  it  would  enlarge  the  me- 
tallic basis,  place  credit  on  a  solid  basis,  stop  contraction, 
furnish  more  money  and  revive  business  generally. 


LO,  THE  POOR    INDIAN. 

Our  Day,  for  May,  contains  two  contributions  on  the 
Indian  question,  the  first  one  of  which  is  by  T.  H.  Tib- 
bies, on  "A  New  Government  for  Indians."  The  present 
Indian  agency  government,  he  explains,  "consists  in  the 
appointment  of  a  man  called  an  agent,  to  rule  on  the  In- 
dian reservation,  and  gives  this  man  almost  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  all  who  re- 
side on  that  reservation."  The  agent  is  the  court,  sheriff, 
judge  and  jury  in  one.  Practically  this  same  system  of 
agency  government  has  been  in  vogue  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  its  one  effect  has  been,  he  asserts,  to  degrade 
the  Indian.  Philanthropists  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  Indians  of  our  West,  Mr.  Tibbies  contends, 
are  not  as  a  race  advancing.  The  value  of  their  property 
is  less  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
cause  which  operates  most  against  the  accumulation  of 
property  by  the  Indian,  is  the  so-called  intercourse  laws. 
Under  these  laws  the  Indian  cannot  sue  or  be  sued,  can- 
not ship  his  grain  or  cattle  to  market ;  cannot  collect 
debts  or  rent  his  land.  The  whole  plan  of  Indian  gov- 
ernment resembles  very  strikingly  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  grimly  implying  that  the  preference,  if 
at  all,  lies  with  the  latter  system.  The  agent  is  the  feudal 
lord,  the  Indian  police  the  retainers,  the  higher  employees 
the  courtiers,  and  the  lower  grades  the  lackeys.  "It  is," 
he  asserts,  "  the  worst  form  of  government  that  can   be 


devised.  It  is  degrading  to  every  man  connected  with  it, 
to  the  people  governed  as  well  as  the  governing  squad  of 
wiiites  who  administer  it.  It  kills  the  very  spirit  of  man- 
hood. Under  it  the  American  Indians — the  finest  race  of 
primitive  people  on  the  gloVje — have  been  reduced  to  ser- 
vile beggars."  If  the  present  system  is  to  be  continued, 
he  urges  that  army  officers — men  of  honor  trained  to 
command,  drilled  in  routine  duties  and  of  great  physical 
courage — should  be  appointed  agents. 

Joseph  Cook  on  the  Indian  Problem. 

The  second  contribution  on  the  Indian  is  Joseph  Cook's 
Boston  Monday  Lecture.  Mr.  Cook  regards  the  follow- 
ing as  chief  among  the  causes  of  our  Indian  troubles.  1. 
Partisan  greed  for  office  or  the  spoils  system  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Indian  service.  2.  Frontier  settlers'  greed 
for  land.  3.  National  treachery  in  violation  of  solemn 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes.  4.  Outrages  against  Indians 
by  border  ruffians.  5.  Retaliation  by  the  savages  for  the 
injustice  of  white  men.  6.  Conflicts  between  the  pro- 
gressive and  non- progressive  portions  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation. 7.  Starvation  from  robbery  of  Indians  by  In- 
dian agents  and  failure  of  crops.  8.  Religious  fanaticism 
industriously  fostered  by  designing  agents  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. 9.  Failure  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  States  to 
give  the  Indian  the  right  of  self- protection  under  fed- 
eral and  state  laws. 

The  remedies  which  Mr.  Cook  suggests  for  these  troubles 
are :  1 .  Let  the  Indian  service  be  taken  out  of  the  do- 
main of  party  politics,  as  the  army  and  navy  have  been ; 
and  let  us  apply  to  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  the 
rules  of  civil  service.  2.  Without  transferiing  the  whole 
Indian  service  to  the  army,  let  experienced  officers,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  be  appointed  occa- 
sionally as  Indian  agents  in  the  most  important  posts. 
3.  Advance  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  and  reservation 
systems,  and  let  the  Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  own  land 
in  severalty,  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  of  Senator  Dawes 
of  Massachusetts.  4.  Let  Indians  who  hold  land  in  sev- 
eralty on  the  allotment  system  be  taught  not  to  throw 
aw^ay  their  opportunity  of  self-help.  5.  Admit  Indians  to 
citizenship  and  give  them  the  right  of  self -protection  un- 
der national  and  state  laws.  6.  Enlarge  educational 
agencies  for  Indians,  and  teach  industrial  branches  as  well 
as  the  usual  topics  of  school  instruction,  7.  Let  an  ade- 
quate number  of  Indians  be  assisted  and  taught  to  build 
homes  of  their  own.  8.  Sustain  missionary  efforts  so  that 
evangelical  religious  truth  may  reach  all  frontier  savages, 
both  white  and  red. 


THE  IRON  AND   STEEL    INDUSTRIES   OF   AMERICA. 

Sir  James  Kitson,  the  President  of  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  who  has  recently  visited  the  United 
States,  gives  his  impressions  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try of  America  in  the  Contemjjorarij  Review  for  May. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  that 
the  United  States  will  drive  England  out  of  the  market, 
and  he  believes  that  England  will  continue  to  hold  the 
leading  place  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  as  it 
will  take  the  American  manufacturers  all  their  time  to 
supply  their  own  markets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Sir  James  Kitson  thinks  that  in  this  industry  American 
inventiveness  is  not  so  great  as  English.  They  have  not 
invented  ;  they  have  improved  English  machines,  have 
profited  by  English  experience,  and  avoided  English  mis- 
takes. Thus  American  blast  furnaces  are  more  capa- 
cious, their  engines  more  powerful,  their  rolling  machines 
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of  newer  and  more  improved  construction.  There  is  a 
greater  readiness  to  adopt  scientific  methods,  and  the 
young  men  are  much  sooner  put  into  responsible 
positions. 

He  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  development 
of  iron  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  An  American  Middles- 
brough is  being  laid  out  to  accommodate  a  population  of 
200,000.  At  present  there  are  only  7,000  there,  but  others 
are  expected.  Sir  James  visited  a  mountain  of  coal  in 
West  Virginia  into  which  railway  cars  ran  along  the 
level  into  the  mountain  side  and  the  coal  was  loaded 
directly  into  the  wagons.  He  thinks  that  iron  and  steel 
will  be  much  more  exclusively  used  as  building  materials 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  In  Chicago  he  visited  a 
manufactory  of  tin  cans  where  the  work  was  entirely 
done  by  self-acting  machinery.  This  automatic  machine 
cuts  the  tin  plates,  folds  them,  solders  them,  tests  them 
for  leakages,  counts  them,  and  delivers  them  into  ware- 
houses for  storing,  and  into  cars  for  shipment.  If  ma- 
chinery can  do  all  that,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  go  on  and  do  everything  else. 

Sir  James  thinks  that  the  pressure  on  the  workers  in 
America  is  too  great — the  struggle  is  too  terrific  and  can- 
not last.  The  foremen  and  managers  drive  their  work- 
men to  an  extent  to  which  employers  in  England  would 
never  dream  of  doing.  They  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  out  of  their  workers,  and  the  men  do  not  seem  to 
have  either  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  resist  the 
pressure.  The  article  is  full  of  interesting  facts.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  Pittsburg  district  450,000,000  feet  of 
natural  gas  are  delivered  to  consumers  every  day,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  of  the 
weight  of  800,000  tons.  Near  Philadelphia  there  is  a 
mountain  of  iron  ore  which  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of 
iron,  which  is  worked  at  a  cost  of  a  shilling  per  ton.  In 
one  car  works  in  Pennsylvania  the  temperature  in  the 
workshops  is  equalized  all  the  year  round.  In  summer 
fresh  currents  of  air  are  driven  by  machines  through  ice 
into  the  factory,  while  in  winter  a  current  of  hot  air  is 
driven  through  it,  and  so  the  temperature  is  equalized, 
and  better  work  turned  out.  The  only  thing  which 
seemed  to  have  sickened  Sir  James  Kitson  in  America 
was  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  New  York. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING   UNITY. 

The  Inspiring  Thought  of  the  Age. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  writing  upon  the  McKinley  Bill 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  says: 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  'Old  Home'  is  now  well 
filled,  and  that  new  fields  are  imperatively  demanded  for 
the  further  increase  and  development  of  our  race,  it  is 
consoling  to  reflect  that  these,  my  fellow-countrymen, 
coming  here  as  reported  from  Liverpool,  only  leave  the 
*01d  England'  for  the  'New  England.' 

"  Whether  they  reside  upon  this  side  of  the  ferry  or  the 
other  makes  comparatively  little  difference,  the  vital 
point  being  that  their  descendants  are  to  be  members  like 
themselves  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  to  enjoy  the 
same  language,  religion,  literature,  and  law,  the  same 
love  of  liberty  and  order,  and  political  institutions,  to 
which  those  of  the  Motherland  are  rapidly  assimilating. 
A  third  branch  of  the  race  has  just  consolidated  into 
a  democratic  commonwealth,  where  the  political  equality 
of  the  citizens  is  as  firmly  established  and  hereditary  priv- 
ilege is  as  unknown  as  in  the  second  branch,  and  'Ad- 
vance, Australia!'  echoes  from  the  heart  of  all.  The 
political  institutions  of  Republic  and  CommonM^ealth  are 
alike.     Henceforth  there  are  to  be  three  great  divisions  of 


our  race,  each  independent,  each  self-governing,  each  de- 
veloping its  resources  and  working  out  its  destiny  in  its 
own  way ;  though  three  nations,  yet  one  people,  sure  to 
be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  any  other  race, 
should  foreign  conquest  threaten  the  national  life  of 
either. 

"  This  is  the  great  and  inspiring  thought  of  the  age  as 
far  as  our  race  is  concerned,  for  it  secures  to  it  beyond 
question  the  future  dominion  of  the  world,  and  that  for 
the  good  of  the  world;  for  the  English-speaking  race  has 
always  stood  first  among  races  for  Peace,  Liberty,  Jus- 
tice and  Law,  and  first,  also,  it  will  be  found,  for  'gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. ' 
It  is  well  that  the  '  last  word'  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
is  to  be  ours  and  is  to  be  spoken  in  plain  English." 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  in  the  Fortnightly  for  June,  has 
an  article  on  the  Future  of  American  Literature.  He  re- 
fers to  the  editorial  remarks  in  the  "Progress  of  the 
World"  last  month  on  the  danger  of  the  United  States 
becoming  a  non-English  speaking  community.  Mr.  Watts 
thinks,  however,  that  the  heterogeneous  emigrants  will 
not  in  the  long  run  disturb  the  English  character  of  the 
United  States,  which,  Mr.  Watts  maintains,  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  typical  English  colony,     Mr.  Watts  says: 

"  A  poem  written  in  the  English  language,  whether  pro- 
duced in  England  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  vast  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  is  an  English  poem,  no  more  and  no 
less,  and  it  has  to  be  judged  upon  its  own  absolute  merits, 
its  own  absolute  defects. 

"  The  poetry  beginning  with  Piers  Plowman,  and  end- 
ing, up  to  now,  with  certain  English,  American,  Cana- 
dian, Australian  and  South  African  bards  whose  name  is 
legion,  is  the  birthright  of  every  English-speaking  man 
wheresoever  he  may  have  been  born — in  London  or  in 
New  York,  in  Levuka  or  in  the  Falkland  Islands — exactly 
as  a  poem  in  the  Greek  language  was  the  birthright  of 
every  Greek  whether  born  in  Athens,  in  Thebes  or  in 
Sparta.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada  or  in  Australasia  or  in  Capeland  or  in  Mash- 
onaland  English  poetic  genius  should  not  in  the  twentieth 
century  blossom  as  vigorously  as  it  blossomed  in  the  Eng- 
land of  Shakespeare.  But  English  poetry  it  will  be — Eng- 
lish poetry  to  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  criticism  of  the 
Motherland.  In  any  one  of  these  colonies  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  twentieth  century  may  be  born.  But  splendid  as  is 
the  present  glory  of  the  United  States,  splendid  as  is 
the  promise  of  Canada,  Australasia  and  South  Africa — 
these  coloniees  can  never  produce  a  Shakespeare  who  is 
not  an  English  poet.  Even  if  England  were  to-morrow 
to  be  sunk  under  the  sea  the  land  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  must  remain  the  motherland  of 
every  English-speaking  poet. 

"So  full  is  America  of  every  kind  of  Anglo-Saxon 
force,  so  full  of  literary  as  well  as  mechanical  genius, 
that  I  believe  the  great  English  writers  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  well  be  born  on  American  soil." 


FRENCH    DESIGNS    IN    ITALY. 

Startling-  Revelations  by  Signor  Crispi. 
Mr.  Bunting  is  to  be  congratulated  this  month  upon 
having  once  more  secured  one  of  those  articles  which 
have  done  so  much  to  make  the  name  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review  famous  in  the  arena  of  international  dis- 
cussion. The  other  day  he  published  an  article  of  doubt- 
ful authorship  and  dubious  value  entitled,  "The  Savoy 
Dynasty  and  the  Pope  and  the  Republic."  The  article  was 
written  from  the  French  point  of  view,  and  directed 
against  the  policy  by  which  Italy  has  united  her  destinies 
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with  those  of  the  central  European  Alliance.  The  article 
was  a  fair  enough  article  as  articles  go,  but  its  sole  his- 
toric importance  is  that  it  has  drawn  a  reply  from  Signor 
Crispi,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  new  number. 

AUT   CRISPI  AUT  NULLUS. 

Signor  Crispi  does  not  sign  his  article,  it  is  true ;  he  is 
simply  "An  Italian  Statesman,"  but  no  anonymous  writer 
ever  more  ostentatiously  paraded  his  identity.  On  the 
second  page  he  stands  confessed. 

"At  Friedrichsruhe  no  conditions  were  added  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  it  is  false  to  say  that  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Prince-Chancellor  projects  of  how 
to  make  war  on  France  were  concocted.  The  facts  prove 
the  contrary,  in  that  the  peace  was  kept  during  the  four 
years  that  I  was  in  power." 

Again  he  says : 

"  Aud  later  occurrences  have  given  further  proofs  of  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Government.  It  is  now  three 
months  since  I  left  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
my  successor  has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  myself 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic." 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  Signor  Crispi  has  to  say  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  France  and  Italy  and  the 
peace  of  Europe.  He  begins  by  rehearsing  a  piece  oi  his- 
tory, true  history,  he  asserts,  as  to  the  treachery  with 
which  Italy  Avas  treated  by  Napoleon  between  1859  and 
1870,  in  order  to  support  his  contention  that  if  ever  there 
is  to  be  a  union  between  the  nations  improperly  called 
Latin — 

''  It  Avould  be  necessary  that  France  should  forget  the 
story  of  her  kings,  and  put  aside  all  ambition,  even  of  a 
moral  dominion  over  the  people  of  the  two  adjoining 
peninsulas.  It  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  treat 
these  nations  as  her  equals,  and  that  she  should  renounce 
any  domination  in  the  Mediterranean  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent." 

Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  France  as  a  Republic 
has  followed  the  methods  and  vices  of  the  Empire. 

WHY  ITALY  JOINED  THE   TRIPLE   ALLIANCE. 

This  is  his  account  of  the  circumstances  which  compelled 
Italy  to  join  the  Austro-German  alliance: 

"Italy  cannot  remain  isolated.  She  must  hinder  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  league  of  Catholic  Powers  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Vatican,  and  provide  that,  if  all  her  frontiers 
cannot  be  made  secure,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  suitable  al- 
liances, the}"  may  be  in  part  protected."  It  was  not  until 
Italy,  threatened  by  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis  and 
the  Austrian  threat  to  occupy  the  Quadrilateral,  saw  in 
the  peace  made  between  Bismarck  and  the  Vatican  an 
urgent  call  to  strengthen  her  position  in  Europe. 

"  It  was  then  that  the  Minister  Mancini  demanded,  and 
after  long  negotiations,  obtained  in  February,  1882,  the 
admission  of  Italy  into  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires. 
The  treaty  renevt^ed  in  1887  by  Count  di  Robilant  is 
purely  defensive,  and  nothing  has  since  been  done  to 
change  its  meaning."  To  prove  this  it  is  enough  to  say 
for  nine  years  peace  has  been  maintained  in  Europe. 
Signor  Crispi  then  proceeds  to  combat  the  contention  of 
bis  critics  that  Italy  has  been  plunged  into  misery  by  in- 
creased taxation  in  order  to  keep  up  the  increased  arma- 
ment necessitated  by  the  alliance.  He  publishes  a  mass  of 
figures  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Italians  are  thriving 
under  a  policy  which  the  French  maintain  is  ruining  the 
peninsula.  The  moi'tality  has  fallen  from  30  per  1,000  in 
1886,  to  25  in  1888.  For  the  last  nine  years  no  new  tax 
has  been  imposed  by  the  Italian  Parliament.  The  mili- 
tary expenditure  of  Italy  at   the   highest   never  exceeded 


18  francs  per  head,  whereas  in  Germany  the  contribution 
is  200,  in  England  21,  and  in  France  25.  Turning  his  at- 
tention then  to  the  internal  condition  of  affairs,  he  ridi- 
cules the  idea  that  either  the  Pope  or  the  Radicals  can 
be  counted  on  by  France  in  her  operations  against  Italy. 
The  Radicals,  he  says,  are  few,  undisciplined,  without 
any  directing  intelligence,  and  without  means  of  action. 

ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 

The  Pope,  when  he  was  king,  could  never  rule  without 
a  foreign  garrison.  The  Italian  clergy  enjoy  a  liberty  in 
the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions  so  absolute  as  to 
he  almost  unparalleled  in  Catholic  countries.  Nay,  Sig- 
nor Crispi  even  inaintains  that  the  priests  from  the  Pope 
downwards  are  by  no  means  keen  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power. 

"  In  Piedmont  the  clergy  are  faithful  to  the  dynasty 
of  Savoy;  in  Venice,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily  they  were  never  Papal,  and 
are  not  so  now.  One  inay  count  on  one's  fingers  the  cler- 
ical bishops;  and  even  in  Rome  one  must  look  ainongst 
the  high  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  find  partisans  of 
the  temporal  power.  Leo  XIII.  demands  it,  desires  it, 
but  fears  to  resume  it,  and,  whenever  he  discusses  it, 
fiuishe?  by  saying  that  if  the  civil  power  were  restored  to 
him  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  maintain  it  that  he  might, 
if  he  became  king,  before  long  be  obliged  to  ask  for  the 
return  of  the  Italian  troops." 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  LEO  XIII. 

In  support  of  this  he  tells  us  the  following  remarkable 
story  in  illustration  of  the  reluctance  of  Leo  XIII.  to  en- 
ter openly  into  undertakings  which  might  cause  him  to  be 
accused  of  being  the  cause  of  a  v.ar  between  France  aud 
Italy.  He  fears  to  alienate  the  Italian  clergy  and  pro- 
voke a  schism  which  would  injure  Catholicism : 

"Two  years  ago  Count  Lefebvre  de  Behaine  was  at 
Paris  during  the  summer,  I  do  not  know  for  what  rea- 
sons, whether  for  the  usual  conge  or  for  political  motives. 
He  had  left  Italy  after  having  come  to  an  understanding 
with  certain  high  functionaries  of  the  Curia,  who  are  the 
most  fanatical  advocates  of  the  temporal  power.  One 
day,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  M.  Baylin  de  Monbel, 
the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Embassy  of  France  to  the 
Vatican,  went  to  the  Pope  with  a  telegram,  announcing 
that  it  was  time  to  leave,  and  that  in  France  all  was 
ready.  The  telegram  said,  "  Faites  vite,  car  tout  est  pret." 
Leo  XIII.,  who  prefers  the  Vatican  to  an  uncertainty, 
replied  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider,  that  he  nmst 
consult  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  a  matter  of  such  grav- 
ity, and  that  M.  de  Monbel  must  come  again  in  a  couple 
of  days.  M.  de  Monbel,  who  is  known  in  the  Roman 
world  as  a  man  of  infinite  resource,  went  to  the  audience 
appointed,  accompanied  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Pope  this  time  opposed  the  plan,  showing  his  aversion 
to  an  act  which  might  turn  out  otherwise  than  safe  for 
him.  M.  de  Monbel  then  proposed  a  simulation  of  flight, 
a  trip  to  a  neighboring  shore ;  but  this  made  the  Pope 
still  more  hesitating,  and  nothing  was  decided.  The 
French  Ministry  had  prepared  a  dilemma ;  if  the  Pope 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  taking  refuge  in  France,  the 
Roman  question  would  revive,  obliging  the  Powers  to  re- 
solve it ;  if  the  Italian  Government  hindered  the  flight  of 
Leo  XIII.,  it  would  be  proved  that  he  was  not  free  in  his 
movements,  and  the  Catholic  Powei-s  would  be  obliged  to 
undertake  his  defense.  In  the  one  case  or  the  other,  war 
would  be  inevitable,  and  as  Italy  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  it,  she  could  not  plead  the  casus  foederis,  and 
would  have  been  left  alone  against   France.     The  plan 
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failed,  but   another   was   attempted,  this   time   easier   to 
detect.'' 

"name,  name,  signor  crispi." 

"  One  day  there  came  to  Rome  one  of  those  people  who 
call  themselves  agents  of  the  Latin  League,  who  go  and 
come  to  and  from  Paris  under  the  pretext  of  reconciling  ■ 
the  two  countries.  In  fact,  he  was  an  agent p)-ofocateiu\ 
He  had  been  in  the  Vosges  with  Garibaldi,  had  been  an 
officer  of  artillery,  was  freely  received  in  the  military 
workshops  of  France,  and,  in  consequence,  was  intimate 
with  certain  generals  of  the  Republic.  He  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  high  functionary  of  the  Italian  Government, 
to  whom  he  confided  as  a  state  secret  that  an  expedition 
against  Italy  was  already  decided  on.  To  put  it  into 
effect  they  waited  for  an  excuse  in  some  question  which 
should  be  raised.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  had 
decided  to  attack  Italy  by  sea  and  land ;  in  order  to  antic- 
ipate it,  we  must  reach  first  the  frontier  with  our  army, 
putting  also  in  movement  the  entire  fleet.  Two  French 
divisions  were  to  move,  one  from  Toulon  and  one  from 
Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  Italian  cities  with  melinite;  and  70,000  troops  would 
cross  the  frontier  on  the  first  sign  from  Paris.  By  this 
information  it  was  hoped  to  excite  the  irritable  disposi- 
tion, as  they  judged  it,  of  the  Crispi  Ministry,  which 
would  respond  precipitately  by  hostilities.  And  as  the 
provocation  would  have  come  from  Italy,  she  would  have 
no  right  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  allied  Powers. 
The  furious  Sicilian,  as  the  French  journals  delight  to 
call  him,  did  not  fall  into  the  snare,  and  did  not  even 
communicate  the  information  to  his  colleagues.  The  agent 
returned  to  Paris,  with  the  conviction  that  the  Ministry 
at  Rome  had  no  desire  for  war." 

FRANCE  THE  REAL  TROUBLE  OF  EUROPE. 

Signor  Crispi  concludes  his  article  by  maintaining  that 
Italian  confederation  spells  weakness,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  desired  by  France.  He  concludes  by 
pointing  out  that  it  is  the  armaments  of  France  which 
have  been  the  disturbing  element  in  Europe : 

"  The  French  Parliament  has  increased  its  military  Bud- 
get from  420,000,000  to  735,000,000,  and  that  of  the  navy 
from  182,000,000  to  2.54,000,000;  nor  was  this  enough,  for 
in  a  special  Budget  she  appropriated  the  enormous  sum 
of  1,073,000,000;  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  that,  by  the 
laws  of  June  and  December,  1888,  established  for  the  same 
purpose  a  credit  of  770,000,000.  Italy  wishes  to  live  in 
tranquillity ;  she  has  no  need  of  jealousies,  no  envies,  no 
plans  of  aggression ;  she  has  need  of  peace  to  reorganize 
her  internal  affairs  and  complete  her  unity.  She  has  no 
other  ambition  than  to  co-operate  with  the  other  nations 
in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

"And  this  is  my  desire." 

Well  said,  Signor  Crispi.  He  has  set  a  good  example  to 
the  fallen  prime  ministers  of  Europe.  Prince  Bismarck 
might  follow  his  example,  and  contribute  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  another  page  of  the  secret  history  of  mod- 
ern Europe. 


the  ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
controverts  Professor  Seeley 's  view  as  to  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  its  conquest.  He  points  out  that  India  had 
been  conquered  before  more  than  once,  and  so  far  from  it 
being  impossible  for  the  East  India  Company  to  see  that 
they  were  on  the  straight  road  to  universal  dominion  it 
was  written  down  in  Alexander  Dow's  Historj^  of  Hindo- 
stan,  in  1764,  that  the  whole  of  India  might  be  conquered 
by  10,000  European  infantry.  The  people  were  scattered 
and  without  a  leader,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  the 
lowest  state  of  political  exhaustion. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall  divides  the  rise  and  extension  of  the 
territorial  conquest  into,  first,  the  period  of  struggle  be- 
tween Europeans  for  the  ascendancy  in  India,  and  second, 
the  period  of  the  contest  between.  England  and  the  native 
powers  for  the  dominion  of  India  from  1757  to  1805.  In 
the  first  period,  Dupleix  failed,  in  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  opin- 
ion, as  much  from  want  of  skill  as  from  want  of  strength; 
he  tried  to  meet  the  Orientals  with  their  own  weapons  in- 
stead of  using  his  own.  There  was  nothing  really  new  in 
the  French  plan  of  drilling  two  or  three  native  regiments. 
He  invented  nothing  except  a  new  departure  in  politics. 
He  tried  to  substitute  conquest  for  commerce,  and  there- 
by threw  the  game  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Even 
if  he  had  succeeded  it  would  not  have  secured  the  pos- 
session of  India  to  France,  for  the  possession  of  India  be- 
longs to  the  nation  who  has  command  of  the  sea. 

The  destinies  of  all  India  were  determined  by  the  taking 
of  Bengal,  which  gave  England  a  basis  from  which  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  India.  Bengal  is  the  soft  side  of 
India.  The  only  fortifications  of  India  lie  landward  to  the 
north  and  northwest.  B}'  entering  at  Bengal,  England  took 
the  fortress  in  its  undefended  rear.  The  causes  of  the  Eng- 
lish supremacy  were  threefold ;  there  was  no  foreign  com- 
petitor, the  whole  country  was  in  confusion,  and  Bengal, 
the  richest  province  in  the  Empire,  was  at  once  a  base 
and  an  open  line  of  defense.  The  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  misfortunes  attendant  thereupon, 
brought  England  in  1780  to  the  lowest  water-mark  in  the 
tide  of  her  fortunes.  Warren  Hastings,  however,  saved 
them.  The  era  of  expensive  war  and  contest  began  when, 
the  Crown  superseded  the  East  India  Company  in  the  di- 
rection of  affairs. 

If  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  Empire  was  laid  hj  mer- 
chants, the  lofty  superstructure  was  raised  by  Parliamen- 
tary proconsuls  and  generals.  Of  the  future.  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  points  out  that  the  isolation  of  India  from  European 
politics,  which  has  lasted  about  a  hundred  years,  is  about 
to  cease,  and  England  is  face  to  face  with  Russia  on  the 
Northwest  and  France  in  the  northeast,  England  ob- 
tained possession  of  India  by  the  compulsion  of  events, 
and  whatever  may  be  its  eventual  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage, it  seems  already  plain  that  the  effect  upon  the 
general  progress  of  the  human  family  must  be  very  great. 
The  English  rulers  are  changing  the  habits  of  thought  and 
the  religious  ideas  and  the  moral  level  of  the  countrj-. 


THE   RISE   OF   BRITISH    DOMINION   IN    INDIA. 

In  MacmUlan^ s  Magazine  for  June,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
publishes  a  lecture,  which  ho  recently  delivered  at  Oxford, 
on  the  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  India.  The  basis  of 
the  empire  in  India,  he  points  out,  depends  entirely  upon 
England's  great  naval  strength  and  superiority.  Looking 
over  the  acquisition  of  the  country',  he  is  impressed,  first, 
with  the  magnificence    of   the    exploit,  and,  second,  with 


HOME    RULE    FOR   SCOTLAND. 

It  is  a  common  delusion,  diligently  fostered  by  politi- 
cians of  both  sides,  that  Scotland  is  governed  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Scotchmen.  The  Scotch, 
always  get  their  way,  it  is  declared;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  has  declared  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  uni- 
foi'mly  seeks  to  govern  Scotland  according  to  Scotch 
ideas  as  they  are  made  known  by  the  majority  of  the 
Scotch  members.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  on 
one  bill  the  writer   of  an  interesting  article,  "  Home  Rule 
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for  Scotland,"  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June,  is  able  to 
produce  no  fewer  than  twelve  divisions  in  which  Scotland 
was  outvoted  on  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill  by 
a  majority  of  English  Tory  members.  The  figures  are 
so  significant  that  I  gladly  quote  them  here : 

Scotch  Total 

Vott-s.  Votes. 

For.  Agst.    For.  Agst. 

1.  That  County  Councils  should  have  con- 

trol of  Police 43      18  75      102 

2.  That  County  Councils  should  have  the 

same  Licensing  Powers  as  Blirghs. .     48      12         127      164 

3.  That  Police  Burghs  should  have  th,> 

same    Licensing    Powers    as    other 

Burghs 41       17  87      148 

4.  That    County    Councils    should    have 

power  to  acquire  land  compulsorily 

for  public  purposes 46      12  99      128 

5.  That  Town  Councils  should  have  the 

same  power  regarding  land 45      12         100      126 

6.  That  County  Councils  should  be  em- 

powered   to   maintain   and   protect 

public  rights  of  way 52      10  149      176 

7.  That  Railway  Companies  seeking  Par- 

liamentary Powers  to  close  roads 
should  give  notice  of  intention  to 
County  Councils 43      10  90      140 

8.  That    traveling    expenses    of    County 

Councilors  be  paid  out  of  rates 41      18         105      188 

9.  That  power  be  given  to  regulate  du- 

ties of  officers  of  health 40      12  99      160 

10.  That   employers   should   not   be    em- 

powered to  deduct  rates  from  wages 

of  service-franchise  men 39      13         129      1G4 

11.  That   £30,000,  proposed  to  be  granted 

to  Highlands,  should  be  devoted  to 

free  education 53      10         109      173 

12.  That  the  Highland  grant  should  be  de- 

voted to  benefit  of  crofters  and  cot- 
tars, instead  of  to  relief  of  rates 
paid  chiefly  by  landlords 39      14         109      173 

530    158      1,278   1,842 

A  Scotch  Local  Governjnent  Bill  is  one  in  which  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  Scotch  members  ought  to  be 
paramount,  if  ever  there  was  any  measure  in  which  they 
should  be  consulted.  The  above  list  is  the  most  cogent 
argument  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  favor  of  allowing 
Scotland  to  have  a  parliament  of  her  own.  But  these 
arguments  by  no  means  stand  alone.  The  writer  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  says: 

"  Many  other  important  matters  might  be  mentioned  in 
w'hich  Scotland,  although  ripe  for  legislation,  can  get 
nothing  done,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  Parliament  and 
the  more  pressing  and  powerful  claims  of  England  and 
Ireland  upon  its  limited  time — measures,  for  example, 
touching  the  Churches,  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment;  the  land  laws,  game  laws,  and  deer  forests;  the 
right  of  access  to  our  highland  mountains  and  glens ;  the 
fishing  and  mining  industries ;  the  liquor  laws ;  harbors  of 
refuge,  and  other  means  of  lessening  the  disasters  wdiich 
draw  a  dark  line  every  year  around  our  rocky  coasts ;  the 
crofters  and  the  neglected  population,  not  only  of  the 
Highlands,  but  of  our  overcrowded  towns.  As  regards 
private  bill  legislation,  the  delay  and  expense  of  going  to 
London  have  become  such  an  intolerable  nuisance  that 
the  Government  are  now  dealing  with  it  in  a  sort  of  bas- 
tard Home  Rule  measui-e,  but  thej^  must  either  delegate 
what  are  really  legislative  duties  of  inquiry  to  an  irre- 
sponsible tribunal,  thereby  endangering  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  country,  or  devolve  them  on  a  joint 
committee  of  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
who  will  find  the  duty  too  burdensome  for  its  pi-oper 
discharge.  Private  members  find  it  hopeless  to  carry 
bills.  Mr.  Maclagan  can  scarcely  now  expect  during  his 
own  lifetime  to  witness  local  option,  for  which  he  has 
sacrificed  so  much.  Mr.  Bryce  complained  bitterly  the 
other  day  that  for  nine  sessions  he  had  been  trying  un- 
successfully to  bring  on   his  'Access  to  Mountains  Bill.'  -' 


SOME   AUSTRIAN    STATESMEN. 
The  series  of  statesmen  of  Europe  in  the  Leisure   Hour 
this  month  is  devoted  to  Austria.     The  following  is 


an 


^^IW^^^/^^ 


COUNT   TAAl-E. 

anecdote  of  Count  Taaffe,  who  is  descended  from  an    old 
Irish  family : 

"When  the  law  was  passed  that  children  of  all  creeds 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  primary  school,  it  was  held 
by  the  ignorant  Tyrolese  that  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation was  at  hand,  and  various  local  mayors  refused  to 
carry  the  law  into  execution.  Count  Taaffe  invited  them 
all  to  come  and  see  him  at  the  castle  of  Innsbruck.  He 
gave  them  a  copious  breakfast,  spoke   genially   to    every 


|<  ^^^^^^^>S^| 


COUNT   KALNOKT. 


one  of  them,  calling  each  man  by  his  Christian  name.  At 
last,  stopping  in  front  of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the 
clerical  party,  he  said  to  him  good-humoredly :  'Tell  me, 
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father,  is  it  true  what  I  have  heard,  that  you  are  no 
longer  the  master  in  your  commune?'  The  mountaineer 
closed  his  two  fists  in  auger:  'Who  said  that.  Excellency?' 
he  replied;  'I  wiU  strangle  him  with  my  own  hands.' 
'You  will  strangle  him?  Very  good,  but  then  what  ought 
I  to  do  to  you  who  want  to  hinder  the  Emperor  from  being 
master  of  his  own  country?'  He  then  explained  to  the 
mayors  that  the  Emperor  having  sanctioned  the  educa- 
tional laws,  it  was  a  crime  of  lese-majeste  to  oppose  them. 
The  Tyrolese,  ardent  patriots  as  they  are  and  devoted 
to  their  ruling  house,  went  away  touched  at  the  thought 
that  they  of  all  people  should  have  seemed  to  be  unfaith- 
ful to  the  family  of  Hapsburg.  They  all  promised  to  con- 
form to  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  and  from  that  day  forth 
there  was  no  further  trouble." 


M.    RUCHONNET,    LATE    PRESIDENT    OF   THE 
SWISS   REPUBLIC. 

The  principal  article  of  the  Nouxelle  Revue  for  May  is 
a  biographical  sketch  of  a  contemporary  Swiss  statesman, 
M.  Louis  Ruchonnet.  We  know  so  little  of  the  public  life  of 
the  Swiss  Republic  that  the  insight  given  by  M.  Rossel's  ar- 
ticle has  a  fresh  charm  of  its  own,  which  is  in  no  way  les- 
sened by  the  modest  tone  and  moderate  scope  within  which 
he  has  voluntarily  confined  his  study.  A  people  of  three 
millions  does  not,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  modern 
Europe,  furnish  a  stage  for  great  statesmen.  Her  public 
men  attain  more  gently  to  the  rank  of  excellent  magistrates. 
It  is  as  such  a  magistrate — upright,  able  and  disinterested 
— that  M.  Rossel  presents  the  subject  of  his  sketch. 

AN  ANGLO-SWISS. 
M.  Ruchonnet  was  born  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  1834. 
When  he  was  last  year  elected  President  of  the  Confeder- 
ration  he  was  therefore  only  fifty-six,  and  he  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  intelligence  and  vigor.  Plain  living  and  high 
thinking  has  been  the  rule  of  his  simple  republican  life. 
The  public  service  has  at  all  times  taken  the  place  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  in  his  ambition,  and  his  conception 
of  the  public  service  has  been  as  large  and  intelligent  as  it 
has  been  single-minded.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that, 
through  his  mother,  English  blood  runs  in  his  veins,  and 
that  some  of  his  earliest  impressions  of  life  were  given  to 
him  in  England.  He  was  still  a  baby,  however,  when  his 
parents  returned  and  fixed  themselves  definitely  in  Switzer- 
land, where  this  young  Louis'  first  distinction  was,  in 
true  English  fashion,  gained  in  athletics, 

A  STUDENT  IN   LONDON. 

Then  follow  the  student  days,  when  history,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  ijolitics,  absorb  his  attention  each 
in  turn  or  all  at  once,  and  he  is,  nevertheless,  distin- 
guished amongst  his  fellows  for  gayety  and  veracity,  as 
well  as  for  the  natural  faculty  of  leadership  which  is  the 
attribute  of  talents  and  force  of  character  combined. 
Then  came  the  study  of  law  and  life  in  Paris  and  in  Lon- 
don. He  made  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  latter  town,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  settled  down  again  at  home 
to  the  serious  practice  of  jurisprudence.  A  few  years  of 
I3atient,  industrious,  and  at  times  brilliant  struggle,  and 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  barristers  of  the 
Canton  was  established.  Local  politics  interested  him 
rather  as  a  public  duty  than  as  a  natural  taste.  He  took 
the  part  in  them  that  an  upright  citizen  is  bound  to  take ; 
his  heart  was  in  his  daily  work  at  the  Bar. 

HIS  ENTRY  UPON  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

But,  as  M.  Rossel  justly  says,  men  are  not  capable  with 
impunity,  the  moment  came  when  the  successful    young 


barrister  was  forced  to  take  a  public  side,  and  in  1863  the 
Arrondissement  of  Vallordes  elected  him  without  his 
knowledge  to  represent  them  in  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Canton.  It  was  a  moment  of  Liberal  reform.  There  as 
elsewhere,  M.  Ruchonnet  was  forced  to  the  front  simply 
for  the  reason  that  he  could  do  better  than  other  men 
what  needed  to  be  done.  He  was  soon  presiding  over  the 
Grand  Council.  From  thence  to  the  Council  of  State  was 
a  step  that  became  soon  inevitable.  The  interests  of  the 
reformed  Radical  party  demanded  that  he  should  not  draw 
back.  He  became  the  uncontested  leader  of  the  Vaudois 
Radical  Party.  Amongst  other  traces  of  his  work  at  this 
time  is  the  reorganization  of  the  Academy  of  Lausanne, 
and  its  transition  into  the  university  which  it  now  is. 

HIS  PUBLIC  WORK. 

He  worked  in  the  Council  of  State  until  1874,  when  a 
truce  in  the  activity  of  political  battle  allowed  him  to 
return  to  his  much-preferred  occupation  as  a  barrister. 
Hitherto  his  work  had  been  local ;  he  had  taken  the  part 
which  an  active  man  is  bound  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  In  1875  the  canton 
elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  Federal  Council.  He 
declined  the  honor,  and  for  six  years  the  canton  remained 
unrepresented.  M.  Ruchonnet  was  not  for  that  allowed 
to  lead  a  private  life.  Though  he  occupied  no  official  pos- 
ition, he  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  public  life  in  Lausanne. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  he  was  forced  to  accept  a  seat  in 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Republic  at  Berne,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  elected  President. 

A   MAN   WITHOUT   AMBITION. 

Step  by  step,  every  honor  which  Switzerland  had  to  be- 
stow was  forced  upon  him,  and  still  the  daily  round  of 
upright  private  life  remained  his  personal  choice.  Ques- 
tioned by  M.  Rossel  on  his  reasons,  he  replied: 

"  What  always  brought  me  back  to  the  Bar  was  less  the 
love  of  my  profession  than  a  natural  distaste  for  public 
functions.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  how  to 
create  in  myself  the  slightest  shadow  of  that  desire  to  gov- 
ern my  fellow  creatures  which  is  the  lever  of  action  for 
many  public  men.  I  always  returned  to  the  Bar  as  one 
returns  to  one's  own  personality;  but  there  I  suffered  in 
secret  from  the  ceaselessly  renewed  efforts  in  which  a  bit 
of  one's  life  is  left,  and  which,  nevertheless,  produces  no 
permanent  effect.  The  waves  are  traversed,  the  swim- 
mer touches  the  shore ;  he  looks  behind  to  measure  the 
difficulty  which  he  has  overcome,  and,  behold,  the  sea  is 
calm,  there  is  not  even  the  trace  of  an  effort." 

What  M.  Ruchonnet  says  of  the  Bar  is  not  without  ap- 
plication to  journalism,  and  indeed  to  all  unconstructive 
work.  The  effect  remains,  the  work  itself  is  swallowed 
in  the  ever-changing  wave  on  wave  of  daily  ephemera. 
But  it  is  precisely  from  such  lives  as  M.  Ruchonnet's  that 
the  lesson  comes,  and  to  be  content  with  the  effect,  and  to 
count  the  work  and  the  worker  alike  for  nothing.  That 
public  recognition  came  to  him  was  but  a  detail — honora- 
ble, it  is  true,  to  Switzerland.  Public  service  was  what 
he  sought. 


OLIVER   CROMWELL   AT    A   WEDDING    FEAST. 

In  Temple  Bar  there  is  an  interesting  little  article  en- 
titled "The  Marriage  of  Francis  Cromwell,"  in  which  are 
quoted  two  curious  extracts  from  contemporary  annals, 
which  show  Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  more  genial,  and  even 
jolly,  aspect  than  he  is  uusally  represented  by  those  who 
believed  him  to  have  been  a  sour  and  vinegar -faced  ascetic, 
who  never  laughed,  and  was  incapable  of  a  romp. 

"  On  Wednesday  last  was  my  Lord  Protector's  daughter 
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married  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  grandson.  Mr.  Scobell, 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  tyed  the  knot  after  a  godly 
prayer  made  by  one  of  His  Highuess's  divines;  and  on 
Thursday  was  the  wedding  feast  kept  at  Whitehall,  where 
they  had  forty -eight  violins  and  fifty  trumpets  and  much 
mirth  with  frolics,  besides  mixt  dancing  (a  thing  hereto- 
fore accounted  profane)  till  five  of  the  clock  yesterday 
morning. 

"  The  Protectour  threw  about  sack  posset  among  all  the 
ladyes  to  soyle  their  rich  clothes,  which  they  took  as  a 
favour,  and  also  wett  sw^eetmeates  and  dawbd  all  the 
stooles,  where  they  were  to  sitt,  with  wett  sweetmeates; 
and  pulld  of  Riches  his  perucque,  and  w^ould  have  throwne 
it  into  the  fire,  but  did  not,  yet  he  sate  upon  it." 


REMINISCENCES    OF    WALTER    SAVAGE     LANDOR. 

By  an  Old  Friend. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  June  maga- 
zines is  Mrs.  Crosse's  "Reminiscences  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor"  in  Temple  Bar.  Mrs.  Crosse  knew  Landor  well, 
and  she  has  made  up  a  very  interesting  article  with  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters  to  her,  and  her  recollections  of 
w^hat  he  said  during  the  many  visits  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  him. 

LANDOR  AT  HOME. 

Here  is  her  account  of  the  poet  at  home : 

"  A  shelf  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  contained  the  few 
books  that  Landor  cared  to  possess — he  was  no  book  col- 
lector. That  massive  brow  of  his  was  a  library  in  itself; 
at  first  sight,  the  high  and  at  the  same  time  retreating 
forehead  seemed  to  require  a  taller,  larger  figure,  but 
this  impression  wore  off,  and  the  charm  of  his  smile  made 
him  appear  a  handsome,  noble-looking  old  man.  His  eyes 
varied  in  expression  more  than  any  eyes  I  ever  remember. 
Sometimes  his  soul  looked  out  of  them  with  a  far-away 
sadness  that  was  infinitely  pathetic,  and  then  they  might 
be  seen  flashing  with  exuberant  boyish  fun,  such  fun  as 
could  only  be  felt  by  people  of  abounding  life  and  good 
animal  spirits." 

A  WIFE  THAT  WAS  NO  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Landor  she  never  saw.  Landor  was  fool  enough 
to  mt^rry  an  utterly  unsuitable  wife  while  under  the  gla- 
mour of  a  pretty  face.  How  unsuitable  she  was  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  anecdote : 

"  Kenyon  related  to  me  an  incident  in  the  Landor  honey- 
moon that  is  significant.  On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  the 
newly  married  couple  were  sitting  side  by  side ;  Landor 
was  reading  some  of  his  own  verses  to  his  bride — and  wdio 
could  read  more  exquisitely? — when  all  at  once  the  lady, 
releasing  herself  from  his  arm,  jumped  up,  saying,  'Oh, 
do  stop,  Walter,  there's  that  dear,  delightful  Punch  per- 
forming in  the  street.  I  must  look  out  of  the  window.' 
Exit  poetry  forever !" 

LANDOR   ON   LITERATURE. 

Here  are  some  of  Mrs.  Crosse's  recollections  of  Landor 's 
conversation : 

"  Landor  had  his  pet  aversions — Lord  Brougham  w^as 
one;  his  style  he  compared  to  the  'music  of  a  bagpipe, 
his  vivacity  being  expressed  by  twitches  of  sarcasm, '  add- 
ing that  'the  vintage  of  his  intellect  had  produced  a  bin 
of  flat  ginger-beer.' 

"  Professional  literature  was  an  abomination  to  Landor, 
at  least  he  said  so  in  his  exaggerated  way.  It  is  a  remark 
of  his  that  'authors  should  never  be  seen  by  authors,  and 
little  by  other  people. '  He  would  occasionally  lump  all 
current  literature  together  without  disci'imination,    and 


abuse  it  heartily.  He  seemed  to  read  very  few  books,  but 
he  knew  by  intuition  the  tendency  of  modern  thought. 
He  also  recognized,  with  loudly  expressed  reprobation,  the 
change  that  was  coming  over  the  popular  taste  of  the  day 
— the  love  of  sensationalism. 

"  '  People  now  want  strong  essences  instead  of  flowers, ' . 
he  said.  'Thej'  disregard  the  old  grove  and  the  soft 
meadow ;  they  conjure  tears  by  bullying  and  blasphem- 
ing ;  and  with  the  aif  of  what  passes  for  originality,  they 
are  ready  to  kick  the  first  honest  shepherd  they  meet,  and 
shake  hands  with  the  first  cut-throat. ' 

"I  well  remember  a  fine  burst  of  Landor 's  eloquence  in 
favor  of  republican  institutions ;  and  when  especially  prais- 
ing the  Americans,  amongst  whom  he  had  many  friends, 
he  concluded  with  the  remark :  '  But  I  could  never  live  in 
America,  because  they  have  no  cathedrals  or  painted  glass. ' 

"  Talking  of  French  criticism  of  our  great  poets,  Landor 
amused  us  much  by  repeating  the  remark  that  'Voltaire 
stuck  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare  as  a  v/oodpecker  does  to 
an  old  forest  tree,  only  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
what  was  rotten.'" 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Landor  that  after  his  arrows  of 
wit  had  sped  with  unerring  aim,  he  would  unbend  the 
bow,  tossing  Solomon  and  all  his  wisdom  to  the  winds; 
and  then  he  would  talk  the  veriest  nonsense  with  the  young- 
est of  us,  but  better  still  with  Pomero,  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  children — always  dearly  loved  by  Landor — was 
literally  his  playmate. 

"When  the  explosive  episode  of  fun  and  frolic  between 
the  noisy  dog  and  his  not  less  noisy  master  had  ended — ■ 
much  to  the  relief  of  our  nerves — we  talked,  I  remember, 
that  evening  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Landor  had  known  him 
well  in  the  Gore  House  days,  and  I  noticed  had  formed 
a  higher  estimate  of  his  intellect  than  was  usual  with 
those  who  knew  him  in  the  time  of  his  exile.  Landor  said 
Prince  Louis  had  fits  of  moody  abstraction  that  were  very 
peculiar.  At  one  time  he  had  the  habit  of  frequenting  a 
tailor's  shop  in  Regent  Street,  where,  half  leaning  against 
the  door,  he  would  gaze  in  silence  for  hours  together  on  the 
ceaseless  moving  crowd  that  passed  before  him. 

"  Landor  told  us  that  the  Prince  had  presented  to  him 
his  volume  on  military  tactics,  writing  on  the  fly-leaf 
some  very  high-flown  compliments  to  'Walter  Savage 
Landor,  the  most  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  noblest  friends 
of  liberty,'  &c.  'This  volume  I  returned  to  him  in  1849,' 
said  Landor,  'as  an  expression  of  my  indignation  on  hearing 
that  President  Louis  Napoleon  had  sent  French  troops  to 
occupy  Rome.'  " 


THE    MANIPUR   DISASTER. 

By  Sir  R.  Temple  and  Sir  J.  Johnston. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  discusses  the  Manipur  Blue  Book  in 
a  paper  which  summarizes  its  conclusions,  and  decides, 
with  the  authority  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Pope,  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  just  and  considerate  in  the  pol- 
icy which  it  prescribed,  that  the  means  actually  used 
were  inadequate  for  carrying  out  the  policy  decided  upon, 
that  the  authorities  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  they  were 
insufficient,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  such  lack  of 
foresight  naust  be  shared  by  the  Government  of  India, 
Mr.  Quinton  and  the  military  authorities.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  alleged  treachery,  Sir  Richard  Temple  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

"  Was  it  intended  to  arrest  the  Senapati  in  the  Durbar, 
and,  if  so,  was  such  intention  wTong?  I  call  these  ques- 
tions speculative  because  nothing  w^as  actually  done ;  but 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  answer  them  both  in  the 
affirmative — that  is  to  say,  I  find  that  there  was  such  an 
intention,  and  that  it  was  wrong. 

"  Quinton  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honor  as  well  as  ex- 
perience, and  would  have  shrunk  from  the  proceeding  had 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  shade  of  wrong.  But  he 
is  solely  responsible  for  this.  The  Government  of  India  is 
not  responsible  at  all  in  this  particular." 

He  concludes  his  article  with  a  somewhat  cynical  re- 
mark upon  the  whole  incident : 

"  Its  only  possible  importance  consists  in  this,  that  it 
may,  under  Providence,  be  made  the  occasion  of  vastly 
improving  the  eastern  frontier  of  India." 

Sir  James  Johnston,  late  political  agent  at  Manipur, 
contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  in  which  he  represented  the  Indian 
Government  for  several  years.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
paper,  and  increases  the  regret  with  which  Mr.  Quinton 's 
policy  will  be  regarded  in  this  country.  Polo  is  the  na- 
tional game  in  Manipur  for  all  who  can  get  a  mount,  and 
hockey  on  foot  for  those  who  cannot.  The  great  pest  of 
Manipur  is  that  for  ten  months  in  the  year  it  swarms 
with  mosquitoes.  There  are  elephants  in  its  forests  and 
tigers  which  are  enclosed  in  strong  nets  and  then  speared, 
the  tiger  being  inside  and  the  spearer  outside  the  net.  Sir 
James  mentions  the  following  curious  recognition  of  wo- 
men's rights  in  Manipur,  which  seems  like  a  far  distant 
echo  of  the  clamor  that  is  raised  against  the  hanging  of 
any  murderess  who  happens  to  be  young  enough  and 
pretty  enough  to  excite  general  interest : 

"Women  also  convicted  of  heinous  crimes  are  here  ex- 
posed on  a  high  platform,  stripped  to  the  waist,  round 
which  a  rope  is  tied  and  held  by  a  guard,  and  her  breasts 
painted  red ;  a  crier  with  stentorian  voice  proclaims  her 
crime,  and  adds,  "Come  and  look  at  this  naughty  wo- 
man !"  This  punishment  is  inflicted  in  lieu  of  death  or 
regular  imprisonment,  the  Manipuris  holding  to  the  strict 
letter  of  Hindoo  law,  which  forbids  the  execution  of  a 
woman.  For  great  offenses  a  woman  is  sentenced  to  be 
so  proclaimed  in  every  bazaar  in  the  country." 

Sir  James  does  not  refer  at  length  to  the  recent  disas- 
ter, but  he  concludes  with  the  following  expression  of  his 
hope  that  the  country  will  not  be  annexed: 

"  The  offenders  against  the  majesty  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment must  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  if 
only  as  ah  example  to  others,  but  let  us  spare  the  coun- 
try, and  allow  it  to  develop  in  its  natural  way,  under  our 
fostering  care  and  guidance." 


THE   POPE   AND   HIS   WORKS. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Miinz  has  the  first  place  in  Blackwood'' s 
Magazine  with  a  carefully  written  sketch  of  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth as  revealed  in  his  writings,  and  especiallj^  in  his 
poems.  Dr.  Miinz  thinks  that  you  could  imagine  what 
the  Pope  would  look  like  from  perusing  his  poems.  He 
says: 

"  The  Pope's  personal  appearance  is  what  we  should  sup- 
I^ose  from  his  poems.  The  writer  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  when  he  was  praying  for  the 
soul  of  the  King  Alfonso  of  Spain.  After  the  Mass  the 
Pope  turned  to  the  congregation,  and  gave  his  papal  bene- 
diction. I  kept  my  eyes  fastened  on  the  high  priest.  A 
cool  diplomat,  a  rigid  monk,  a  mediaeval  thinker  stood 
before  me,  and  blessed  the  assembly.  The  voice  with 
which  he  spoke  the  benediction  was,  like  himself,  firm, 
severe,  hard.  Was  this  really  the  benediction  of  a  gentle- 
hearted  priest?  It  rang  in  my  ears  like  'Dies  irse,  Dies 
irae. '  " 


Dr.  Miinz  labors  this  point  a  little  bit  too  much,  but, 
as  with  most  of  us,  his  theory  is  apt  to  run  away  with 
him.  The  following  extracts  embody  the  gist  of  his  ar- 
ticle : 

"In  order  to  understand  Leo's  character  we  must  pe- 
ruse his  poems,  which  form  a  veritable  diary  of  his  per- 
sonal emotions  and  struggles.  This  poet  never  sat  laurel - 
crowned  with  floating  mantle  at  the  feet  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  He  never  took  part  in  the  inspired  dances  of 
the  favorites  of  the  gods.  He  sits  humbly  at  the  feet  of 
the  grave  muse  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  Gospel  in  one 
hand,  and  the  palm-branch  in  the  other,  sings  religious 
hymns,  and  indites  laudations  to  the  Almighty  and  the 
Saints.  Instead  of  the  waving  mantle  he  wears  the  cas- 
sock; Apollo's  laurel  wreath  would  harmonize  but  ill 
with  the  tonsure.  A  considerable  number  of  his  poems 
treat  of  sensual  love,  and  they  are  all  alike  frosty.  His 
only  true  loves  have  been  abstract  Catholicism  and  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  heroes  of  his 
poems  are  all  Christian  martyrs,  pious  priors  and  ab- 
besses, Dominicans,  Jesuits — in  short,  those  who  have  the 
care  of  souls. 

"  In  him  the  poet  never  issues  forth  from  the  dim  ob- 
scurity of  a  cathedral  into  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  day. 
In  the  Church  he  is  in  his  element.  It  is  the  only  thing  a 
priest  may  love.  The  Church,  in  Leo's  opinion,  overmas- 
ters nature.  The  Middle  Ages  are  as  eternal  as  eternity. 
Life  is  the  image  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church  that  of 
life.  The  world  for  Leo  is  built  like  a  cathedral  in  which 
we  pray,  and  this  building  is  not  a  representation  of  one 
aspect  of  life,  but  life  itself.  That  which  the  cathedral  is 
architecturally,  the  philosophical  edifice  built  up  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  spiritually.  It  is  easily  comprehensible 
how  Leo's  poems  are  not  decked  with  the  colors  of  life, 
the  brighter  and  merrier  side  of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. This  Pope  has  never  laughed;  he  is  devoid  of 
either  wit  or  humor.  He  once  wrote  a  '  Scherzo  Poetico,' 
but  it  is  weak.  Esthetic  emotions  he  never  knew.  The 
pale  face  of  a  saint  is  sweeter  to  him  than  Italian  maidens 
fair  as  spring.  His  kingdom  is  not  the  garden  of  this 
earth,  with  its  flowers  and  fruits;  his  realm  is  adorned 
with  shadows  and  skeletons.  '  Dies  ira?,  Dies  irae, '  this 
voice  has  pursued  him  from  his  cradle  to  St.  Peter's 
throne." 

Dr.  Miinz,  after  all,  does  not  carry  us  much  further 
than  pointing  out  that  the  Pope  is  more  of  a  priest  than 
of  a  man,  and  that  the  artist  is  subordinated  to  the  eccle- 
siastic. Leo  is  not  only  a  priest,  but  he  is  an  Italian 
priest.     Dr.  Miinz  says: 

"In, vain  does  one  search  in  Leo's  writings  for  any  men- 
tion of  English  and  German  classical  writers  and  thinkers. 
The  literary  world  his  spii'it  embraces  is  the  Latin.  Of 
the  Teutonic  he  has  evidently  no  knowledge,  nor  would 
he  be  able  to  sympathize  with  it.  And  even  in  reading 
French  and  Italian  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  Pecci  pe- 
ruses them  entirely  for  polemical  purposes,  and  that  he 
fails  to  extract  from  them  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

"  There  is  Roman  force  in  the  present  Pope,  but  no  trace 
of  heathen  tendencies.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Ve- 
nus of  Milo  fail  to  stir  his  pulses.  Leo  XIII.  does  not 
even  feel  a  spiritual  kinship  with  the  pictures  of  Leonardo 
and  Raphael ;  he  respects  in  them  the  expression  of  I'elig- 
ious  feeling,  but  not  as  the  ideals  of  art." 

The  following  passage  is  significant  in  view  of  the  En- 
cyclical on  the  condition  of  labor,  the  salient  passages  of 
which  appear  on  another  page: 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  that  parliaments,  delegates  of 
the  people,  and  modern  spokesmen  and  guardians  of  the 
oppressed  could  learn  from  the  Church,  and  that  is,  not 
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only  to  think  in  solidarity  with  the  misery  of  which  they 
are  the  defenders,  but  to  let  their  speech  and  style  be  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  their  clients.  The  need  for 
this  Pope  Leo  has  grasped  most  perfectly,  and  herein,  no 
doubt,  lies  much  of  the  secret  of  his  success." 


M.    RENAN'S   CHILDREN    OF   ISRAEL. 

Readers  who  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  fas- 
cination of  M.  Renan's  "  History  of  the  Children  of  Israel" 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  M.  James  Dannesteter  for 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  it  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  April  1st.  M.  Darmesteter  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  work,  and  of  his  own  work  upon  it,  at  once, 
when  he  says:  "I  have  no  intention  to  summarize  M. 
Renan's  book.  One  does  not  summarize  Herodotus.  I 
desire  only,  if  I  can,  to  bring  into  full  light  the  supreme 
originality  of  the  work,  the  thought  which  penetrates  it 
from  end  to  end,  which  constitutes  at  once  the  novelty  of 
it  and  the  force  of  its  attraction."  The  novelty  is  that 
the  interest  of  Jewish  history  has  been  centered  in  the 
work  of  the  prophets.  The  power  of  attraction  is  the 
unexpected  connection  which  declares  itself  between  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  and  the  heart  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

THE   EVOLUTION   OF   THE   DIVINE  IDEA. 

It  is  upon  the  intense  humanity  of  the  historic  drama 
that  M.  Renan,  and  after  him  M.  Darmesteter,  dwells. 
The  st^*y  thrills  with  the  force  of  a  romance.  It  becomes 
under  this  new  treatment  a  mere  setting  of  "infantine  or 
divine  simplicity "  in  which  we  are  thrown,  instead  of 
the  old  Heaven-descended,  complete  and  perfect  imita- 
tion which  unaccountably  failed  to  do  its  work,  the  not 
less  marvelous  working  of  another  revelation — "a  pro- 
gressive revelation  which  has  its  source  in  the  heart  of 
man,  which  comes  from  the  ardent  meditations  of  a  few 
seers,  which  has  been  slowly  developed,  transformed  and 
adjusted  to  the  size  of  humanity,  and  in  which  we  see  how 
the  people  of  Israel,  instead  of  being  the  chosen  of  God 
themselves,  created  God,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  sweat  of 
their  brow."  More  than  this,  the  historic  drama  answers 
to  the  immediate  human  need  of  each  of  us,  for  the  tribal 
struggle  is  our  individual  struggle.  The  national  history 
became  "the  history  of  a  continuous  struggle  between 
God  and  Man,  in  which  at  last  God  triumphs  in  order  to 
save.  First,  there  is  the  anarchy  of  early  days,  in  which 
a  sort  of  unconscious  identity  abounded,  the  days  of 
Rachel's  teraphim,  the  days  of  Gideon's  ephod,  the  days 
in  which  angels  visit  the  earth  and  Jehovah  dines  with 
A  braham,  the  days  in  which  every  time  had  its  blasphemy, 
and  the  world  of  gods  and  men  was  as  simply  mingled  as 
in  the  Pagan  days  of  Greece — a  time,  in  fact,  in  which 
there  was  no  law,  and  every  one  did  that  which  was  good 
in  his  own  e3^es.  But  from  this  mist  of  idolatry  a  figure 
rises.  A  dim  creation  of  the  public  conscience  takes  its 
shape.  Side  by  side  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen  there 
appears  the  God  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  Worship  is 
the  progenitor  of  law.  Moses  comes  down  from  the  mount 
of  revelation  with  the  Commandments  in  his  hand.  In 
this  hour,  in  which  the  Red  Sea  was  crossed  and  the  feet 
of  the  people  touched  free  earth,  in  that  hour,  by  that 
fact,  according  to  the  deepest  Jewish  thought,  a  new  God 
was  conceived,  and  wnen  tradition  shows  up  Jehovah  re- 
vealing himself  to  Israel  by  the  lips  of  Moses  it  performs 
the  work  of  history.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt,  which  is 
the  first  natural  fact  in  the  life  of  Israel,  marks  also  the 
first  heart-beat  of  the  national  God." 


FROM  THE  GOD  OF  ONE  TO  THE  GOD  OF  ALL. 

But  the  distance  is  great  from  the  tribal  jjrotector  of 
Israel's  early  conception  to  the  one  Lord  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, whose  synonym  is  justice.  The  next  stage  of  the 
history  of  Israel  shows  the  gradual  aggrandizement  of 
their  own  ideal.  Jehovah  is  at  first  the  supreme  God,  but 
lesser  divinities  keep  their  place  coincidently.  Little  by 
little,  with  many  struggles,  with  many  fallings  back,  faith 
is  withdrawn  from  them.  It  is  found  that  Jehovah,  if 
the  nation  will  but  trust  Him,  can  suffice.  The  concep- 
tion is  no  longer  of  a  chief  God,  but  of  one  God.  The 
people  strive  after  it  to  realize  it.  And  for  all  time  this 
phase  of  the  national  existence  finds  utterance  in  the 
voice  of  Elijah  praying  that  he  might  only  be  sure  of  God 
and  die.  "Now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life  ;  for  I  am 
not  better  than  my  fathers."  Again  God  is  made  mani- 
fest, not  in  the  whirlwind,  not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in 
the  fire,  but  after  the  fire  in  a  still  small  voice.  "It  is 
this  '  still  small  voice  '  which  henceforth  mingles  its  note 
with  the  thunders  of  Jehovah,  and  gives  to  the  work  of 
the  prophets  that  unique  account  of  anger  and  of  tender- 
ness which  ends  by  breaking  and  melting  the  stony  heart 
of  old  humanity." 

THE  PROPHETS  AND   THEIR  FOUR  MAXIMS. 

With  Elijah,  God  becomes  the  instrument  of  morality. 
Justice  is  the  message  which  Elijah  had  to  deliver  against 
the  murderer  of  Naboth,  even  though  he  be  the  king  of 
Israel.  Justice,  again,  is  Nathan's  message  to  David 
when  he  takes  Uriah's  wife.  The  purification  and  ideal- 
ization of  natural  life  is  the  work  of  the  early  prophets. 
Their  business  was  to  declare  that  material  success  might 
be  but  a  pagan  dream.  Israel  was  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity  in  the  days  of  Amos,  but  he  had  to  tell  her 
that,  like  her  neighbors,  she,  too,  should  fall,  because  she 
had  "sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a 
pair  of  shoes."  Observances  shall  not  save  her.  "  I  hate, 
I  despise  your  feast  days  ;  though  you  offer  me  burnt 
offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them.  Take  thou  away  from 
me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  but  let  judgment  run  down  as 
waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream."  Israel, 
stricken  for  her  sins,  seeks  truth,  but  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  seeks  vainly  from  false  gods.  With  each  page 
the  human  tragedy  of  the  narrative  grows  more  intense. 
Israel,  under  M.  Renan's  pen,  is  nothing  less  than  the 
heart  of  man.  Every  one  may  recognize  himself.  The 
words  of  the  prophets  are  but  human  aspirations  made 
articulate.  After  the  prosperity  of  Israel  comes  decep- 
tion, and  sorrow  with  it.  Then  Hosea  had  his  message  of 
ultimate  mercy  to  declare.  "  Come,  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  torn  and  He  will  heal  us  ;  He  hath 
smitten  and  He  will  bind  us  up."  But  that  which  is  not 
founded  upon  justice  must  perish  ;  Jehovah  has  revealed 
justice  to  Israel ;  Israel  ought  to  realize  justice  ;  justice 
will  be  realized  one  day.  These  are  the  four  maxims  of 
the  prophets,  the  four  invincible  certitudes  which  gave 
them  their  supernatural  power.  The  action  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  develops  itself  into  the  working  of  these 
certitudes.  Justice  has  been  revealed ;  the  duty  of 
Israel  is  to  carry  it  into  practice.  The  later  prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  unknown  prophets  of  the  cap- 
tivity, mark  the  successive  stages  of  national  aspiration, 
failure,  and  expiation.  Thus,  in  M.  Darmesteter's  words: 
"The  disappointments  of  history  divide  the  prophetic 
drama  into  three  acts  ;  the  first  is  animated  b}-  the 
previous  illusion  which  believes  that  it  can  construct  the 
future  directly  out  of  the  present ;  the  second  is  filled 
with  necessary  distinction  ;  the  third  with  restoration 
which  has  become  possible," 
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M.  Darmesteter  does  not  leave  his  subject  without  an 
allusion  to  the  present,  with  which  M.  Renau  has  so 
eloquently  bound  the  past.  Our  love  of  science,  which  is 
truth,  has  but  to  be  welded  with  the  justice  foreseen  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  near.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  twentieth  century  forms  the  fusion  of 
prophec}^  and  science. 


THERE    IS   NO    RELIGION    BUT    DEMOCRACY, 

And  Mr.  Grant  Allen  Is  Its  Prophet. 

It  is  a  welcome  change  to  see  Mr.  Grant  Allen  posing 
before  the  eminently  orthodox  readers  of  the  Contempor- 
ary as  the  -prophet  of  a  new  religion.  The  democratic 
faith,  he  tells  us,  is  becoming  the  true  religion.  An  en- 
lightened moral  sense  must  grow  up  between  each  of  us. 
We  must  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  as  Methodists. 
We  must  set  up  a  higher  moral  standard,  and  demand  that 
every  one  must  live  up  to  it  faithfully.  Is  Saul  among 
the  prophets  ?  Yea,  verily,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  should  be  invited  to  fill  Mr.  Hughes'  place  some 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Mr. 
Price  Hughes  will  be  sufficiently  stern  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  new  morality  to  satisfy  Mr.  Grants  Allen.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Conteini^orary  Review  for  May,  in  his 
article  on  "  Democracy  and  Diamonds,"  that  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  our  new  apostle  would  be  as  relentless  as  Tor- 
quemada  in  eliminating  those  who  did  not  accept  his  high 
moral  standard.  The  only  difference  is  that  whereas  the 
old  inquisitor  burnt  heretics,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  would  ex- 
terminate snobs.  The  snob  is  a  moral  stumbling-block,  a 
menace  to  the  true  faith,  an  obstacle  to  human  progress. 
The  creature  who  cringes  to  dukes  and  cotton  spinners  is 
worse  than  a  mere  worm.  He  is  a  potential  scorpion,  and 
should  be,  we  supposed,  crushed  as  such,  although  Mr, 
Grant  Allen,  with  an  astonishing  and  unusual  excess  of 
moral  cowardice,  does  not  supply  that  logical  sequence  to 
his  argument.  The  text  from  which  our  new  Methodist 
of  democratic  socialism  takes  up  his  parable  and  preaches 
to  an  unregenerate  world  is  the  sin  of  wearing  diamonds. 
To  buy  diamonds  is  a  sin  against  the  creed  of  humanity. 
It  is  the  very  test  question  of  the  new  faith,  an  Athana- 
sian  formula  outside  which  there  can  be  no  salvation. 

"  The  righteous  man  should  pause  at  each  step  in  life 
and  ask  himself  seriously,  '  What  effect  will  this  act  of 
mine  have  upon  human  progress  and  human  freedom  ? ' 
He  should  govern  his  deeds  by  fixed  social,  political  and 
moral  principles,  deeply  based  upon  the  true  economic 
concept  of  human  rights  and  human  duties.  He  should 
never  use  silk  where  well-printed  cotton  will  serve  his 
purpose  as  well :  he  should  never  use  silver  unless  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  electro-plate  will  not  answer  his 
object  equally;  he  should  encourage  good  handicraft,  hon- 
est trades,  elevating  occupations  :  he  should  refuse  to  be 
implicated,  remotely  or  closely,  in  filibustering,  crueltj", 
land-grabbing,  sweating.  Only  in  proportion  as  indi- 
vidual men  attain  that  moral  level  will  humanity  at 
large  become  fit  for  socialism.-' 

The  article  is  full  of  a  lordly  scorn  which  it  is  igood  to 
read,  for  such  writing  is  somewhat  rare  nowadays. 

"The  oriental  barbarism  of  the  Jewess,  bedizened  with 
many  rings,  the  occidental  barbarism  of  the  Californian 
heiress,  bedecked  from  morning  to  night  in  vulgar  pro- 
fusion of  diamonds,  betrays  in  a  moment  its  kinship  with 
the  barbarism  of  Indian  princes  and  of  Peruvian  incas,  of 
the  Red  Indian  in  his  war-paint,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islander  in  his  necklet  of  shells. 

"This  is  essentially  the  palace  and  pyramid  mode  of 
expenditure.     Great  houses,  wide  parks,  mauy  footmen. 


many  horses  ;  gold  plate,  massive  silver,  diamond  neck- 
lets, fur  mantles — such  are  outer  trappings  and  gewgaws 
of  the  barbaric  element.  The  surviving  savage  in  our 
midst — call  him  duke,  or  millionaire,  or  snob,  or  flunkey — 
admires  and,  if  possible,  obtains  for  himself  in  the  largest 
possible  measure  such  monopolist  delights.  His  object  is 
to  make  other  people  see  by  plain  and  visible  signs  that 
he  can  own  so  much  wealth,  and  waste  it  so  foolishly." 

On  the  whole  the  article  inclines  us  to  believe  that 
when  we  attain  to  the  realization  of  what  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  calls  the  Hope  of  Israel,  the  heretics  are  likely  to 
have  a  bad  time  of  it ;  but  who  would  have  expected  to 
find  Mr.  Grant  Allen  suddenly  coming  out  as  a  revivalist 
preacher  of  so  advanced  a  type  as  not  only  to  employ  the 
mode  but  the  phraseology  of  Little  Bethel.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  sentence  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
writings  of  almost  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  : 

' '  Men  should  recognize  that  the  way  they  spend  their 
money  is  a  stamp  and  a  symbol  which  '  shall  mark  them 
after  of  whose  fold  they  be ' — Christ's  or  Satan's,  human- 
ity's or  the  slave-driver's." 


THE    POWER   OF    IDEAS    OVER   MATTER. 

The  reputation  of  the  Revue  cles  Deux  Mondes  for  ar- 
ticles upon  interesting  questions  of  psychical  science  is 
maintained  in  the  number  for  the  15th  of  May  by  a  con- 
tribution from  M.  Alfred  Fouillee,  upon  the  relation  of 
the  physical  and  mental  forces  of  the  universe.  Does 
mind  move  matter,  does  matter  move  mind?  is  th%  eter- 
nally interesting  problem  which  he  poses  once  again.  MVe 
are  all  asking  the  question  every  day  of  our  lives,  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  every  action  of  our  lives. 
M.  Fouillee  does  not  pretend  to  have  found  finality  in  his 
answer.  He  only  desires  to  show  how,  in  his  opinion, 
results  obtained  under  hypnotism  give  some  small  data 
for  the  deduction  of  philosophical  conclusions.  Little  by 
little  he  hopes  to  draw  from  the  new  science  some  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  sum  of  truth. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLS    OF  HYPNOTISTS. 

In  France  the  two  schools  of  Paris  and  of  Nancy  work 
on  a  diametrically  opposed  basis  of  conviction.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  school  of  Paris  is  that  matter  is  reality,  and 
mind  the  reflection,  so  to  speak,  which  is  produced  by  it. 
The  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Nancy,  on  the  contrarj',  is 
that  mind  is  the  reality,  and  by  it  matter  is  modified. 
Each  school  claims  the  demonstration  of  hypnotic  experi- 
ment as  proof  of  its  own  theory.  The  immediate  business 
of  M.  FouilMe  is  to  state  his  own  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. First  of  all  he  asks,  is  this  rigid  division  a  neces- 
sity? Are  not  mind  and  matter  alike  admissible  into  the 
system  of  existing  reality?  For  hina  there  exists  "one 
sole  and  unique  reality,  an  immense  ocean,  in  which  the 
facts  which  are  called  physical  and  the  facts  "v\hich  are 
called  psychical  are  all  waves,  contributing  each  their 
part  to  the  eternal  storm." 

How  draw  a  line  between  them,  physical  and  psychical, 
are  questions  of  degree.  Betweeen  sorrow  and  tears, 
between  joy  and  laughter,  who  shall  define  absolutely  the 
transition  from  mind  to  matter?  More  than  this,  we  find 
in  the  world  of  ideas  the  same  struggle  for  life,  the  same 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  the  evolutionists  have 
found  in  the  world  of  matter.  Philosophically  speaking, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  cause  the  truest  and  highest  ideas 
to  predominate  in  the  human  consciousness. 

"  The  force  of  ideas  is  a  real  force  possessed  by  us  as 
thinking  beings,  while  we  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time 
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ourselves  only  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  eternal  na- 
ture." 

THE  POWER  OF  IDEAS. 

M.  Fouill^e  agrees  with  M.  Pierre  Janet  in  considering 
that  hypnotic  experiment  gives  striking  confirmation  to 
the  doctrine  known  in  France  as  the  docti'ine  of  idecfi 
forces — that  is,  shortly,  that  every  idea  is  a  force  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  is  to  translate  itself  into  ac- 
tion. Suggest  to  a  person  in  a  cataleptic  condition  the 
idea  of  raising  his  arm,  and,  although  all  laws  of  gravity 
would  tend  to  keep  the  arm  down,  the  suggested  idea  has 
force  enough  to  translate  itself  into  an  active  opposition 
to  those  laws;  the  cataleptic  patient  will  raise  his  arm. 
Further,  in  a  cataleptic  state,  from  which  all  ideas  are 
presumably  absent,  the  suggested  idea  is  entirely  domi- 
nant ;  the  arm  wall  therefore  be  maintained  in  its  unnat- 
ural position  so  long  as  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  is 
maintained.  Yet  we  know  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  a 
contraction  of  muscles  must  take  place,  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  certainly  be  accompanied  by 
ideas  of  pain  and  fatigue.  So  simple  an  experiment 
serves  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  law  of  force  of 
ideas.  The  same  law,  it  is  contended,  holds  good  in  a 
state  of  normal  health.  It  is  then,  however,  from  our- 
selves that  the  suggestion  springs,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  "suggestion"  means  "anti-suggestion."  Also 
in  a  state  of  normal  health  ideas  are  in  conflict.  It  is  only 
the  strongest  which  survives  and  acccomplishes  its  trans- 
lation into  action. 

THE  FORCE  OF   SUGGESTION. 

In  this  conception  of  the  law  of  ideal  force  necessarily 
tending  to  express  itself  in  action  we  get  the  first  ap- 
proach to  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  many  abnormal 
conditions  of  body  which  constituted  the  "miracles"  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  been  variously  set  down  in 
modern  times  to  hysteria  and  spiritual  agency  according 
to  the  natural  cast  of  mind  of  the  observer.  M.  Fouillde 
quotes  instances  with  a  view  to  illustration  of  this  part 
of  his  argument.  They  are  only  seen  in  this  relation.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  an  imaginary  blister  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  hj-pnotized  patient  is  told  that  a  blister 
having  the  shape  of  an  S  or  of  a  star  is  about  to  be  ap- 
plied. A  common  piece  of  paper  having  that  shape  is  ap- 
plied, and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  blister  are  produced  in 
the  suggested  shape.  The  force  of  the  idea  of  a  blister, 
unopposed  by  the  force  of  any  conflicting  idea,  translates 
itself  into  an  action  similar  to  the  action  of  cantharides. 
Conversely,  a  hypnotized  patient  may  be  told  that  a 
soothing  lotion  is  to  be  applied.  Instead  of  the  lotion  a 
real  blister  is  applied,  but  the  symptoms  produced  will  be 
the  symptoms  of  the  lotion,  and  not  of  the  blister.  Hun- 
ger can  in  a  similar  manner  be  postponed  for  periods 
which  have  been  known  to  extend  to  fourteen  days,  the 
idea  of  satisfied  appetite  translating  itself  in  this  case  into 
all  the  symptoms  of  repletion.  These  results  are  enough 
to  explain  quite  reasonably — if  the  law  be  accepted — the 
production  of  the  signs  of  the  passion  on  the  bodies  of 
mediaeval  nuns  and  other  physical  phenomena. 

MATTER  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  DIVINE  IDEA. 

But  M.  Fouillee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  instances 
of  simple  suggestion  in  a  catalej^tic  condition.  He  goes 
coui'flgeously  forward  on  the  more  debatable  ground  of 
telepathic  suggestion.  Not  only  can  M.  Pierre  Janet  sug- 
gest to  Mme.  B ,  by  touching  her,  the  hallucination  of 

a  bouquet  which  she  believes  herself  to  smell ;  he  can  sug- 
gest the  same  hallucination  by  touching  another  person, 
who  touches  her.     Finally,  without  any  physical  conunu- 


nication  at  all,  he  is  able  to  suggest  to  her  at  a  given 
hour  to  water  her  garden,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
kilometers  he  is  able  to  throw  her  into  magnetic  sleep. 
M.  Fouillee  does  not  reject  them.  He  exi)lains  these 
phenomena  on  the  theory  of  the  force  of  the  idea,  and  be- 
lieves that  in  abnormal  conditions,  in  which  all  usual  oj)- 
position  is  withdrawn  from  the  working  of  one  idea,  that 
idea  does  express  itself  in  abnormal  action.  Thus, 
through  many  steps,  in  which  space  forbids  us  to  follow 
him,  he  comes  to  Descartes'  conclusion,  that  to  conceive 
quite  clearly  is  necessarily  to  attain.  "  The  image,  the 
idea,  the  sensation  of  the  best  is  the  realization  of  the 
best.  Mental  and  physical  form  but  one  concrete  reality. 
There  is  no  movement  of  the  body  which  has  not  a  men- 
tal counterpart.  There  is  no  mental  fact  which  has  not 
an  organic  efficacity."  He  draws  his  own  extremely  in- 
teresting suggestions  of  a  possible  course  of  future  devel- 
opment. The  clearest  conclusion  left  in  the  ordinary 
reader's  mind  is  simply  a  scientific  restatement  of  the  old 
legend  of  creation.  Existing  matter  is  the  expression  of 
the  eternal  idea  which  we  call  Divine. 


PROTECTION   AND   AN    EIGHT   HOURS   DAY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  April  1  is  the  pleading  of  the  Vicomte 
d'Avenel  alike  against  the  restriction  by  statute  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  against  protection.  The  article  is 
nearly  fifty  pages  long.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  efficiently  reviewed  in  one,  but  certain  heads  under 
which  his  arguments  are  arranged  may  be  extracted. 

THE   BALANCE   SHEET   OF   THE   CENTURY. 

First  of  all  he  states  his  case  as  follows,  taking  it 
roughly  to  represent  the  results  of  Free  Trade  influences 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Human  beings  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who  work  for  their  living, 
and  those  who  live  upon  the  interest  of  already  acquired 
wealth.  The  last  class  is  sub-divided  further  into  owners 
of  land  and  owners  of  personal  property,  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  rentiers^  or  dividend  holders,  for 
which  we  have  no  exact  English  equivalent.  The  pur- 
chasing value  of  money  has  declined  by  one-half  in  the 
course  of  this  century.  The  rentier  class,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  one  in  France,  is  to  be  assumed  to  have  suf- 
fered a  general  loss  of  50  per  cent.  The  landed  proprietor, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  suffered  by  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  money,  because  his  property,  being  in  land,  has 
increased  proportionately.  The  property  which  w^as 
worth  2,000  francs  a  year  in  1790  is  now  worth  4,000 
francs,  but  the  4,000  francs  has  only  the  purchasing  value 
of  2,000  francs.  The  landed  proprietor  stands,  therefore, 
where  hig  great-grandfather  stood,  neither  poorer  nor 
richer.  There  remains  the  class  who  work  for  their  liv- 
ing. The  average  price  of  labor  has  tripled  since  1790  ; 
the  cost  of  living,  as  we  have  seen,  has  doubled  ;  there- 
fore, the  workman  of  to-day  is  .50  per  cent,  richer  than 
his  great-grandfather.  He  alone  has  i:>rofited  financially 
by  the  course  of  events.  The  statements  may  be  shortly 
tabulated  as  follows  : 
Gentleman  living     Landowner.  Workman. 

on  Income.       Exactly  as  rich  in    50  per  cent,  richer  in 
50  per  cent,  poorer    1890  as  in  1790.         1890  than  in  1790. 
inlS90thaninl790. 

THE   SUPREME   INCONSISTENCY   OF  THE   NEW   PROGRAMME. 

The  class  in  which  discontent  with  this  condition  of 
things  might  be  presumably  looked  for  is  that  of  the  man 
living  upon  a  fixed  income.  The  class  in  which  it  is  found 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.     It  is  the  workman,  not 
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the  gentleman,  who  complains.  He  has  found  that  his 
position  can  be  bettered,  and  he  is  desirous  of  bettering  it 
still  further.  M.  d'Aveuel  has  no  objection.  He  objects 
only  to  a  reversal  of  all  the  methods  by  which  the  actual 
advance  has  been  made.  Free  Trade  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  labor  from  state  control  have  achieved  great 
things.  Is  this  a  reason,  he  asks,  for  a  reversal  of  all  our 
policy  ?  Does  it  justify  a  demand  for  Protection  and  of 
state  interference  with  the  houi-s  of  labor  ?  He  has  no- 
thing to  say  against  strikes.  He  qualifies  them  as  ' '  the  hon- 
orable and  legitimate  means  open  to  workmen  to  employ 
when  they  desire  to  reduce  the  share  that  capital  is  tempt- 
ed to  take  for  itself  in  any  given  profits."  But  he  protests 
against  the  "  supi'eme  inconsistency  "  of  a  double  demand 
which  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  we  have  learned,  but  is 
also  of  such  a  nature  that  one  half,  if  granted,  must  ne- 
cessarily invalidate  the  other  half.  "  To  increase  the 
price  of  labor,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  expenses 
of  landowners,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  eight  hours  day  ; 
but  to  increase  the  income  of  landowners  by  decreeing  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  national  products,  and  consequently 
to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  workingman,  will  be  the 
effects  of  Protection.  It  is  to  give  with  one  hand  and  to 
take  away  with  the  other." 

STATE  INTERVENTION   IN  THEORY  AND   IN   PRACTICE. 

In  theory,  nothing  is  more  respect-worthy  than  Social- 
ism, by  which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  understood 
the  intervention  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  poor  and 
weak.  In  practice,  the  State  is  absolutely  powerless  in  all 
that  relates  to  private  affairs,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  that 
it  ought  to  interfere  if  it  cannot  interfere.  M.  d'Avenel 
develops  his  views  at  great  length,  showing  the  effects 
alike  of  endeavors  to  satisfy  the  Christian  Socialists  by  a 
protection  of  the  elements  of  family  life  in  the  persons  of 
women  and  children,  or  the  political  Socialists  by  inter- 
fering with  the  price  of  labor.  The  actual  effect  of  limit- 
ing the  activity  of  women  and  children  is  to  render  mar- 
riage among  the  poor  almost  impossible,  and  consequently 
to  stimulate  immorality. 

THE  INCREASE   OF  WAGES. 

Whether  it  is  attempted  to  increase  wages  by  adding 
to  the  sum  paid,  or  by  lessening  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
result  comes  no  nearer  to  the  desired  object.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  the  State  may  issue  edicts — it  cannot 
regulate  the  effects  of  them.  In  1848  the  Provisional 
Government  passed  a  law  in  conformity  with  the 
demand  of  that  time,  and  fixed  the  legal  working  day  at 
a  maximum  of  twelve  hours.  The  effect  was  nil.  The 
law  remained  a  dead  letter  until  the  year  1883,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  it  into  practice,  and  it  was 
found  that  wages  had  increased  and  hours  of  labor 
diminished  so  much  by  natural  processes  that  the  law 
was  superannuated.  Uniformity  in  hours  of  labor  is  no 
more  possible  than  uniformity  of  payments.  The  man 
who  breaks  stones  cannot  be  paid  as  highly  as  the  man 
who  carves  them.  Natural  causes  will  take  care  of  that. 
It  follows  that  as  the  sculi)tor  will  earn  the  necessariss  of 
life  sooner  than  the  stone-breaker,  he  will,  if  it  so  pleases 
him,  work  for  shorter  hours.  If  you  prevent  the  stone- 
breaker  from  going  on  after  the  sculptor  has  ceased,  you 
impose  great  hardships  on  the  stone-breaker.  It  is  only 
in  well-paid  employments  that  men  can  at  present  earn 
the  necessities  of  life  by  working  for  eight  hours  a  day. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  advocates  of  the  eight  hours 
movement  to  prevent  all  others  from  working  more  ?  If 
not,  their  movement  is  a  farce,  for  every  one  who 
chooses  to  do  so  can  refuse  now  to  work  for  more  than 


eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  "All  the  power  of  the 
State,  wielded  by  the  most  determined  tyrant,  would  be 
unable  to  reduce  them  legislatively  by'  one-quarter  of  an 
hour  without  ruining  the  very  people  whom  it  is  desired 
to  enrich." 

WHAT   THE   STATE   CAN   REFUSE   TO  DO. 

If  it  is  Hot  possible  for  any  state  to  increase  the  receipts 
of  workmen  by  artificial  legislation,  it  is  possible  to  refuse 
to  increase  their  expenses  by  the  same  means.  Hence 
M.  d'Avenel's  arguments  against  Protection.  The  result 
of  it  will  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  food,  light,  fuel,  build- 
ing, etc.,  that  is  to  fall  upon  the  poor,  and  when  it  has 
been  clearly  realized  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
the  State  is  practically  powerless  to  add  one  farthing  to 
the  wages  of  the  worker,  it  may  well  be  asked  if  it  is  not 
indeed  a  crime  to  make  the  living  of  the  poor  more  costly 
in  order  to  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  rich  ?  The  demand 
for  an  eight  hours  day  is  the  Socialism  of  the  poor,  the 
demand  for  Protection  is  the  Socialism  of  the  rich.  The 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  the  one  doctrine  will, 
M.  d'Avenel  thinks,  remove  the  temptation  to  fall  into 
the  snare  of  the  other. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    TOWN. 

Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  writes  in  the  June  Harx)er''s 
of  "Town  and  Village  Government."  Although  the  town 
meeting  exists  to  some  extent  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  it  obtains  par  excellence  only  in  New  England. 
Efforts  are  being  made  for  the  revival  of  its  pristine  vigor 
in  several  States,  but,  as  Mr.  Nelson  says :  "  Wherever  the 
village  corporation  exists,  the  town,  or  township,  loses  its 
primacy." 

"In  the  State  of  New  York  a  settlement  of  1,000  or  1,500 
people  will  be  a  village.  In  New  England,  where  munici- 
palities smaller  than  cities  are  unknown,  such  a  commu- 
nity will  be  simply  part  of  the  town.  In  the  one,  the  streets, 
bridges,  sewers  and  schools  will  be  built  and  maintained 
by  agents,  who  are  generally  political  workers ;  ...  in 
the  second  these  matters  will  be  attended  to  by  the  people 
at  their  annual  meetings,"  the  town  meeting,  which  Dr. 
Stubbs  declares  the  "  unit  of  constitutional  machinery,"  and 
"  the  simplest  form  of  social  organization ;"  which  Professor 
Bryce  characterizes  as  "  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  " 
form  of  local  government.  Which  of  the  two  systems  is 
the  most  efficient  and  admirable?  "In  the  first  place,  a 
significant  effect  of  the  two  systems  ma;^  be  found  in  the 
character  and  number  of  the  state  constitutions.  The 
constitution  of  a  State  based  on  the  town  is  likely  to  be 
more  fundamental  and  less  particular  than  that  of  a  State 
based  on  the  county.  It  is  also  true  that  the  New  England 
States  have  made  fewer  constitutional  changes  than  the 
older  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Moreover  it  has  been 
fomid  necessary  in  States  without  the  toA\Ti  meeting 
to  insert  in  the  fundamental  law  provisions  which  have  the 
character  of  local  legislation.  ...  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  an  abuse  has  been  corrected  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  it  has  become  so  general  that  the 
people  of  all  parts  of  the  State  suffer  from  it." 

Mr.  Nelson  examines  tho  constitutions  of  the  different 
States  at  considerable  length,  and  shows  his  deduction  to 
be  strikingly  verified.  A  second  result  of  the  village  sys- 
tem is  that  finances,  being  generally  in  the  hands  of  party 
leaders  and  political  agents,  are  not  disbursed  with  nearly 
the  economy  attained  when,  as  in  the  town,  the  smallest 
l)roperty -holder  has  his  share  in  appropriating  funds  and 
criticising  their  application.  Greater  accuracj^  in  book- 
keeping and  above  all,  a  care  that  the  town  shall  not  be 
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loaded  with  debt  are  also  seen  iu  the  governmeut  by   tlie 
democratic  meeting. 

"The  town  meeting  has  also  developed  an  intelligent, 
active-minded,  alert,  ijublic-spirited  peojjle.  Participation 
iu  public  business  has  induced  a  patriotic  interest  in  the 
art  of  government.  .  .  .  The  New  England  townsman 
knows  how  to  transact  public  business.  .  .  .  The  well- 
conducted  town  and  the  effective  State  are  the  creations 
of  the  pure  democracy  which  exists  to-day  only  in  New 
England,  whose  people  willingly  pay  the  price  of  liberty." 


AN  ENGLISH  TORY  ON  THE  AMERICAN   REPUBLIC. 

A  fine  old  crusted  Tory,  in  Blackivood  for  May,  de- 
livers his  soul  of  a  lengthened  diatribe  against  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  in  a  paper  entitled  "Despotism,  Anarchy, 
and  Corruptions  in  the  United  States  of  America."  It  is 
a  curious  article,  by  a  man  so  wroth  as  to  be  occasionally 
incoherent,  but  the  object  of  the  writer  is  plain. 

Republicanism  is  his  detestation,  especially  American 
republicanism,  which,  as  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
he  tells  us,  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  ;  there  is  no  worse 
tyranny  and  despotism  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
How  long  will  it  last  ?  he  asks,  and  he  answers  his  own 
question  :  Not  long,  for  unless  a  change  of  policy  comes 
promptly  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  written  within  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  United  States  is  a  federation  of  oligarchies  of 
objectionable  form,  the  bosses  are  tyrants,  and  the  ma- 
jority are  slaves.  The  great  idol  of  the  country  is  self. 
It  is  customary  for  the  citizens  to  go  about  armed.  The 
papers  teem  with  murders.  Heinous  crimes,  such  as 
brought  destruction  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  inde- 
scribable outrages  upon  w^omen  and  children,  with  every 
other  crime  of  a  like  nature,  display  the  hollowness  of 
American  civilization.  Goodness  is  not  only  not  prac- 
ticed, it  is  reckoned  hypocritical.  American  men  are 
liars,  and  American  women  form  habits  long  before  mar- 
riage which  causes  them  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
matters  involving  strict  moral  principles.  Popularity  is 
the  Moses'  rod  before  which  citizens  dance  and  caper, 
crawl  and  squirm,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The  only 
valuable  part  of  this  intemperate  article  is  the  extract 
given  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  City  Reform 
Club  of  New  York.  The  paper  reads  as  if  some  one  had 
been  studjing  Mr.  E.  B.  Lauih's  account  of  Russian 
society,  and  had  set  himself  to  draw  up  an  equally 
authentic  parallel  picture  of  society  in  the  great  Repub- 
lic of  the  West. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO. 

It  is  much  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that 
"  What  the  Southern  Negro  Is  Doing  tor  Himself"  should 
follow  Mr.  Schurz's  article  on  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  At- 
lantic. Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  tells  us  that  he  has  trav- 
eled 3,500  miles  through  nine  of  the  Southern  States,  visit- 
ing schools,  colleges  and  industrial  institutions,  inspecting 
agricultural  districts,  visiting  farms  and  cabins,  and  that 
he  saw  "  every  phase  of  negro  life,  from  the  destitution  of 
the  one-room  cabin  to  the  homes  of  the  comfortable  and 
prosperous."  With  these  assurances,  apart  from  the  in- 
trinsic importance  of  the  subject,  one  feels  inclined  to  credit 
Mr.  Barrows'  assertion  that  he  is  going  to  be  interesting. 

When  the  negro  was  set  free  he  was  generally  fitted 
only  for  unskilled  labor.  The  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  and  the  opportunity  of  profit  by  increased  skill 
and  energy  have  induced  him  to  save  money,  to  hire  his 
own  small  farm,  and  finally,  in  many  instances,  to  own 


it.  Tiie  system  by  which  the  white  landlord  possesses  a 
lien  on  the  crop  to  protect  his  rent  is  a  principal  obstacle  to 
this  evolution,  and  is  heartily  condemned  by  Mr.  Barrows. 
The  figures  by  which  he  proves  "  the  rent  in  some  cases 
equals  half  the  value  of  the  crop"  are,  however,  slightly 
suspicious. 

On  the  whole  the  instances  cited  by  Mr,  Barrows  go  to 
prove,  as  far  as  mere  instances  can,  that  the  Southern 
negroes  are  i)rospering  and  buying  their  own  homes.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that,  after  traveling  so  far,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows' instances  should  be  "  skimpy"  and  so  desultory.  The 
facts  that  "  two  young  men  have  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  at  Tuskegee,"  even  if  their  credit  is  good  at  the 
bank,  and  that  "a  Methodist  bishop  told  me  that  in  Mont- 
gomery .f 24, 000  wei-e  spent  annually  on  excursions," 
&c.,  do  not  strike  home  with  absolute  conviction  of  the 
negro's  emancipation  from  ignorance.  It  seems  from 
the  individual  cases  Mr.  Barrows  enumerates,  that  there 
is  a  growing  class  of  negroes  owning  their  own  farms, 
a  smaller  class  succeeding  as  tradesmen,  and  a  yet  smaller 
number  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  professions,  the  last 
being  chiefly  recruited  from  the  excellent  schools  at  Hamp- 
ton, Atlanta  and  Tuskegee. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  education  doing  for 
the  negro?"  and  its  converse,  Mr.  BaiTOws  saj's:  '-Every- 
where I  found  in  colleges,  normal  institutes  and  district 
schools,  fresh,  live  interest.  In  some  sections  the  eager- 
ness of  the  colored  people  for  knowledge  amounted  to  an 
absolute  thirst. "  The  stories  of  sacrifices  made  for  the  sake 
of  "  an  education"  are  impressive,  and  even  pathetic.  One 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  that  the  author  has  to  offer, 
of  the  growing  enlightenment  and  energy  of  the  negroes,  is 
the  existence  among  them  of  trades  unions,  building  asso- 
ciations and  benevolent  organizations.  One  gladly  falls  in 
with  Mr.  Barrows'  optimism,  and  is  only  sorry  that  the 
States  in  which  he  has  prosecuted  his  researches  could  af- 
ford so  little  statistical  information  to  strengthen  the  basis 
of  his  generalizations. 


OUR    PENSION    SYSTEM. 

"Pensions  and  Socialism,"  written  for  the  Century  hy 
Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  of  the  "Sociological group," 
is  a  scathing  denunciation  of  American  pension  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sloane  first  examines  the  abstract  justice  of  pension- 
giving,  and  maintains  that  the  citizen  soldier  "  is  neither 
legally  nor  morally  right  in  demanding  a  pension  for  dis- 
ability, much  less  for  service.  .  .  .  Gratitude,  wisdom 
and  a  sense  of  merciful  compassion  prompt  us  to  a  liberal 
pension  system  on  the  ground  of  disability.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  Americans  showed  themselves  more  grate- 
ful and  lavish  than  any  people  had  ever  done."  But  from 
86,000  applicants  drawing  .^8,500,000  annually  in  1865,  suc- 
cessive acts  had  brought  in  1890  an  army  of  500,000  pen- 
sioners, requiring  an  annual  appropriation  of  ^100,000,000, 
and  the  maximum  has  not  j^et  been  reached.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  Mr.  Sloane  says :  "  No  land  dare  deliberately 
enter  upon  the  uncertainty  of  war  knowing  that  the  sur- 
viving soldiery  would  expect  and  demand  so  lavish  a  re- 
w^ard  in  the  event  of  success?,  and  that  public  ojiinion  would 
uphold  their  mercenary  spirit." 

Mr.  Sloane  admits  that  some  of  the  causes  of  this  enor- 
mous expansion  are  not  in  themselves  blameworthj^ ;  for 
instance,  the  desire  for  a  law  that  will  cover  undoubted 
cases  which  are  difficult  to  prove,  so  that  no  worthy  cases 
may  be  without  remedy.  "Another  is  the  tendency  of 
men  under  the  prevailing  evolutionary  philosophy  to  trace 
the  causes  of  disease  to  remote  periods.     .     .     .     Still   a 
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third  is  a  sentiment,  one  of  the  purest  in  the  human  mmd 
and  ordinarily  very  rare  in  American  life — that  of  vener- 
ation." But  this  veneration  idea  has  been  prostituted  until 
even  men  of  means  are  willing  to  draw  their  monthly  dole 
of  pensions  and  are  applauded. 

Grant  thought  that  $27,000,000  annually  was  not  onlj' 
an  ample,  but  a  lavish  provision  for  those  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  last  war,  and  a  forerunner  of  the  Arrears  Act 
of  1879,  he  denounced  as  "  needlessly  extravagant,  uncalled 
for,  as  offering  the  most  dangerous  inducement  to  fraud." 
And  now,  after  a  dozen  years,  it  is  .f200,000,000,  two-fifths 
of  the  total  cost  of  national  administration ;  with  the  fur- 
ther prospect,  too,  of  a  service  pension  act  which  would 
call  for  hundreds  of  millions  more. 

"We  are  no  longer  on  the  verge  of  socialism,  we  are  in 
it,  far  advanced  in  both  the  principle  and  practice  of  what 
was  but  a  very  few  years  ago  an  abhorrent  doctrine  to  all 
Americans.  Nothing  can  explain  our  tolerance  of  the 
present  and  prospective  pension  expenditure  but  socialism 
of  an  extreme  and  dangerous  type."  Another  evidence  of 
this  socialistic  tendency,  says  Mr.  Sloane,  is  protection : 
"What  masquerades  to-day  under  that  name  is  simply 
the  distribution  to  one  class  in  the  community  of  what  be- 
longs to  another. "  River  and  Harbor  bills  too,  have  grown 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resulting  good  to  the  taxpayer. 
"  But  the  climax  is  reached  under  a  system  approaching 
not  socialism  but  communism  in  the  pension  measures  al- 
ready operative  and  those  that  are  seriously  proposed  as 
possible." 

Mr.  Sloane  traces  what  he  deems  the  degradation  of 
the  Grand  Army  from  a  noble  association  of  two  millions 
of  soldiers  who  had  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
to  a  voracious  machine,  that  requires  to  feed  it  an  amount 
of  spoil  equal  to  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  great  ar- 
maments of  both  Germany  and  France  together,  which 
cause  us  to  groan  so  dismally  and  self  righteously. 

To  defeat  the  further  advance  of  pension  legislation  Mr. 
Sloane  advises  to  "  agitate,  agitate,  agitate" ;  he  suggests 
a  taxpayers'  league,  combined  action  in  disseminating 
anti-pension  literature  and  the  united  support  of  journals. 
He  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  a  "  passionate  appeal  to  the 
hitherto  unheard-of  sane  majority  in  the  Grand  Army" ; 
and,  not  least,  he  holds  that  the  question  of  further  pen- 
sion legislation  should  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit  of  every 
minister  who  believes  that  an  American  citizen  has  duties 
to  himself  and  to  his  State. 


BOYS'  CLUBS    IN    NEW    YORK. 

In  an  unpretentious  article  on  "Boys'  Clubs,"  Evert 
Jansen  Weudel  describes  in  Scribnei^''s  the  progress  that 
some  of  these  very  admirable  institutions  have  made  in 
New  York  Citj'.  A  system  of  clubs  whose  gymnasia,  read- 
ing-rooms and  manual  training  work  will  effectually  per- 
suade the  gamin  of  the  great  cities  to  leave  the  variety 
theaters,  the  jjool-room,  the  gutter  should  facilitate  the 
solution  of  many  tough  sociological  problems.  Thirteen 
years  ago,  the  ladies  of  the  Wilson  Mission  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  inviting  in  to  supper  some  boys  whose  in- 
solence and  mischief  rendered  imperative  some  heroic  rem- 
edy. The  quality  of  the  supper  and  the  tact  of  the  ladies 
caused  the  operation  to  be  repeated,  with  the  addition  of 
games.  Sec. ,  and  out  of  this  small  beginning  grew  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Tompkins  Square,  where  now,  on  an  average 
night,  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  forsake  slums  and  de- 
vious ways,  wash  themselves,  and  spend  the  evening  in 
reading,  boxing,  and  playing  games  other  than  poker  and 
pitchpenny.  "The  first  boys'  club,"  says  Mr.  Wendel, 
"  was  started  on  the  broad  principle  which  should  under- 


lie them  all,  of  hearty  welcome  for  any  boy,  whatever  his 
condition  or  belief,  who  prefers  an  evening  of  innocent 
enjoyment  in  a  place  where  he  must  show  respect  and 
courtesy  to  all  about  him,  to  the  thoughtlessness  and  hid- 
den dangers  of  an  evening  in  a  street.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  a  boy's  religion  is,  or  if  he  has  any!  That  is 
a  question  which  should  never  come  up  in  a  club  drawn 
from  all  classes  in  a  crowded  district,  where  all  beliefs  or 
no  beliefs  are  all  about  one." 

Classes,  too,  have  been  formed  in  singing,  writing,  book- 
keeping and  modeling.  One  especially  apt  jjupil  in  the  last 
is  putting  by  the  good  salary  he  earns  in  an  art  museum 
to  pay  for  a  course  of  study  in  Europe.  Learning  to 
amuse  themselves  in  clean  ways  is  the  first  and  all-impor- 
tant step  with  boys  to  the  ability  and  inclination  to  do 
useful  work,  and  this  step  thoroughly  accomplished,  there 
are  few  who  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  results  attained 
by  reclaimed  corner  loafers  and  artful  dodgers.  Mr.  Wen- 
del  claims  that  the  whole  character  of  the  community  has 
been  changed  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  gang  of  stone - 
throwing  hoodlums  into  a  respectable  lot  of  j'oungsters, 
who  have  simply  turned  into  a  different  course  that  energy 
which  once  launched  volleys  of  missiles  at  the  windows  of 
the  club  they  now  take  such  pride  in. 

Several  other  clubs  are  described  or  mentioned,  which 
vary  and  amplify  their  usefulness  with  debating  societies, 
savings-banks,  classes  in  carpentering  and  typesetting, 
with  now  and  then  entertainment  of  a  kind  the  boys  can 
appreciate.  One  of  them  on  Seventeenth  Street  boasts  of 
a  total  attendance  during  the  eight  years  since  its  founda- 
tion of  200, .532  boys. 

Mr.  Wendel  speaks  feelingly  of  the  managerial  tribula- 
tions endured  in  making  such  institutions  a  success,  and 
emphasizes  the  need  of  tact  and  patience,  a  warning  that 
seems  to  be  well  justified  by  some  funny  anecdotes  he  re- 
lates of  the  boys'  mischievous  propensities.  These  ounces 
of  prevention  applied  at  an  age  when  boys  are  responsive 
and  grateful,  and  most  susceptible  to  formative  influences, 
will  be  worth  far  more  than  the  proverbial  proportion  of 
cure  required  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 


SOCIETY'S    EXILES. 

By  far  the  most  important  article  in  the  Arena  tor 
June  is  by  the  editor,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  whose  paper  on 
"Society's  Exiles"  discusses  briefly  the  problem  of  the 
slums — the  problem  which  Mr.  Riis  in  his  book  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives"  has  discussed  at  greater  length. 
As  Mr.  Riis  has  drawTi  his  illustrations  from  life  in  the 
slums  of  New  York  City,  so  Mr.  Flower  has  dra-wTi  his 
from  the  slums  of  Boston,  confining  himself,  however,  to 
what  he  calls  "the  uninvited  poor."  It  is  difficult,  says 
Mr.  Flower,  to  over-estimate  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
which  life  in  the  slums  presents,  even  when  considered 
from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view.  This  "  social  cel- 
lar" is  an  enormous  expense  to  the  State,  a  constant  men- 
ace to  society,  and  in  time  of  social  upheavals  \^•ill  prove 
a  magazine  of  destruction.  But  the  problem  is  even  more 
difficult  ethically  considered.  Life  for  the  dwellers  in  this 
cellar  is  "one  long  and  terrible  night,"  and  the  picture  is 
appalling  when  we  see  the  fate  of  the  innocent  children 
growing  up  in  such  environment.  Among  the  causes  that 
have  operated  to  produce  the  conditions  which  are  factors 
in  this  problem  are  the  following:  first,  and  most  appar- 
ent, the  immense  influx  of  immigration;  second,  the 
glamour  of  city  life ;  third,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  .saloon, 
well-nigh  impregnable  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  the  liquor 
power ;  fourth,  the  wonderful  labor-saving  inventions 
which  have  augmented  the  burden  of  the  people  by  glut- 
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ting  the  market  with  labor;  fifth,  opportunities  given  by 
the  Government  through  grants,  protective  measui-es,  and 
special  privileges  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  few ;  sixth,  the  power  of  the  wealthy  over  the  less 
fortunate ;  seventh,  the  fatal  fever  for  gold  which  has  in- 
fested the  social  atmosphere;  eighth,  the  cowardice  and 
lethargy  of  the  Church. 

Here  the  \\Titer  pauses  to  say  that  the  Church  has  be- 
come to  a  great  extent  subsidized  by  gold  and  that  she 
has  signally  failed  in  her  mission  of  establishing  on  earth 
an  ideal  brotherhood.  "  She  no  longer  dares  to  denounce 
the  money  changers  or  alarm  those  who  are  day  by  day 
anaesthetizing  their  own  souls  while  adding  to  the  misery 
of  the  world."  Men  find  comfort  in  the  soft-cushioned 
pews  of  the  church,  "  who  are  wringing  from  ten  to  thirty 
per  cent,  profit  from  their  fellow-men  in  the  wretched  ten- 
ement district,  or  refuse  to  pay  more  than  twelve  cents 
for  the  making  of  pants,  fortj'-five  cents  a  dozen  for  flan- 
nel shirts,  seventy-five  cents  for  knee  pants,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  dozen  for  neckties."  He  admits  many  noble 
exceptions.  Other  causes  which  he  enumerates  and  back 
of  those  that  have  been  named  are  defective  education 
which  has  " developed  all  but  character  in  man,"  which 
has  "trained  the  brain  but  shriveled  the  soul,"  and  lastly 
land  speculation  which  has  kept  large  tracts  of  land  idle 
whch  might  be  covered  by  happy  homes.  To  all  of  these 
causes  he  adds  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people  regard- 
ing the  nature,  extent  and  growing  proportion  of  misery 
and  want. 

He  then  endeavors  to  give  to  his  readers  a  conception 
of  Ufe  in  the  slums  by  citing  cases  which  came  under  his 
own  observation  and  which  he  considers  typical.  His  de- 
scriptions are  accompanied  by  photogravure  illustrations. 
After  citing  a  score  or  more  of  cases  of  want  and  WTetch- 
edness  which  he  encountered  he  asks  the  customary  ques- 
tion, What  shall  we  do?  In  answer,  he  commends  the 
quiet,  unostentatious  work  of  the  missionary  and  the  vis- 
itor, through  whom  "thousands  of  persons  are  annually 
kept  from  starvation  and  crime,  "while  to  many  of  them  life 
is  given  a  new  and  higher  meaning.  Taking  into  view  the 
broad  aspect  of  this  problem  he  finds  the  habitations  of 
the  people  a  cause  most  fruitful  of  disease,  vice  and  crime. 
"  So  long  as  the  wretched,  filthy  dens  of  dirt,  vermin  and 
disease  stand  as  the  only  shelter  for  the  children  of  the 
slums,  so  long  will  moral  and  physical  contagion  flourish 
and  send  forth  their  germs,  so  long  will  crime  and  degrada- 
tion increase. "  No  permanent  or  far-reaching  reformation 
can  be  brought  about,  he  adds,  until  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  are  radically  improved.^  He  then  alludes  to  two 
practical  experiments  in  the  building  of  improved  tenement 
houses.  One  of  these  is  that  recently  begun  in  Liverpool, 
where  a  block  of  improved  dwellings  was  erected  by  the 
corporation ;  the  other  the  Peabody  dwellings  in  London. 

He  suggests  that  instead  of  willing  princely  sums  to  old, 
rich  and  conservative  educational  institutions,  wealthy 
persons  should  bequeath  sums  for  the  erection  of  improved 
tenement  buildings,  as  did  George  Peabody,  whose  $2,500, - 
000  invested  in  such  buildings  has  turned  twenty  thousand 
people  from  the  slums  toward  a  bright  future,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  nearly  doubled  itself. 

If  this  were  done,  he  predicts  that  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation would  soon  appear  in  our  cities.  Crime  would 
diminish,  life  would  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  a  terrible 
load  would  be  lifted  from  the  heart  and  brains  of  tens  of 
thousands. 

But  after  all,  he  reminds  us,  this  is  only  a  palliative. 
So  long  as  speculation  continues  in  land  the  problem  "will 
be  unsettled.  So  long  as  the  landlord  finds  that  his  taxes 
vary  directly  as  the  condition  of  his  tenements,  low  if  they 


are  rickety  and  loathsome,  high  if  they  are  decent,  so  long 
will  he  make  some  bread-winners  dwell  in  foul  dens. 

Mr.  Flower's  paper  should  at  least  have  the  effect  ol 
bringing  the  public  into  more  intimate  relations  with  th^ 
"  submerged  class"— a  step  which  he  deems  a  necessity  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem — so  that  they  may  "  hear  the 
throbbing  of  misery's  heart." 


AMERICAN    CATHOLICITY. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  Preston  has  an  able  paper 
in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
lierieiv  on  "American  Catholicity."    Mgr.  Preston  says: 

"  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  country  there  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  Catholicity  which  is  in  advance  of  the  old  nations 
of  the  world,  which  has  taken  to  itself  the  wings  of  pro- 
gress, which  is  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
less  hostile  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith  or  morals, 
which  puts  upon  itself  a  mantle  of  expediency,  and  loses 
the  stern  attributes  of  our  unflinching  creed.  We  have 
heard  it  said,  as  a  mark  of  the  i:)eculiarities  of  American 
Catholicity,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge  between  error 
and  falsehood  as  far  as  others  are  concerned ;  that  we  em- 
brace them  all,  no  matter  w^hat  they  believe  or  profess, 
as  really  one  with  us  in  the  profession  of  a  conservative 
Christianity.  It  is  also  said  that  our  differences  are  not 
so  great  as  has  been  supposed ;  that  w^e  are  willing  to 
meet  all  our  fellow-citizens  on  an  open  platform  of  a  wide 
Christian  belief ;  that  we  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority, or  even  to  the  State,  the  education  of  our  children, 
provided  we  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  teaching  them 
privately  the  principles  of  our  faith.  It  is  also  main- 
tained that  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  especially 
in  his  temporal  principality,  may  in  this  country  be 
waived,  and  that  those  Catholics  are  more  truly  American 
in  their  sympathies  who  look  upon  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  a  thing  of  the  past ;  who  are  will- 
ing to  let  it  die,  and  feel  no  obligation  to  do  anything  in 
their  power  to  restore  it." 

All  this  is  abominable  in  Dr.  Preston's  eyes,  who  tells 
us  that  "  the  proposition  that  every  man  is  free  to  em- 
brace and  profess  that  religion  which  by  the  light  of  his 
own  reason  he  shall  have  considered  to  be  the  true  one  is 
condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church." 

He  says  regarding  the  Pope's  temporal  power: 

"  All  CathoUcs  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  is  the  su- 
preme pastor,  teacher,  and  infallible  doctor  of  the  uni- 
versal Church ;  that  in  matters  spiritual  and  moral  there 
is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  His  temporal  principality 
is  not  an  open  question.  It  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Catholics,  and  especially  American 
Catholics,  who  are  free  at  least  to  think  and  say  what 
they  will,  can  never  agree  to  look  upon  it  as  a  question 
which  has  passed  out  of  our  day.  They  can  never  con- 
sent to  hold  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  justice,  or  that  the  principality  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  has  not  conduced  to  religion  and  is 
not  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  high  office.  Much 
less  can  it  be  held  that  it  is  an  open  question  in  regard  to 
which  Catholics  may  differ,  or  that  the  abrogation  of  this 
principality  is  sanctioned  by  the  observance  of  ages,  or 
would  conduce  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  Church. 
We  have  heard  of  some  Catholics  saying,  that  'the  Pope 
is  much  better  off  without  his  temporal  power;  that  at 
all  events  it  is  no  question  of  ours,  and  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  say  or  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  it.' 
Such  views  are  not  Catholicity,  and  we  do  not  think 
they  are  American  Catholicity." 
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THE    FORUM. 

The  articles  in  the  Forum  for  June  upon  "  Church  and 
Creeds,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs;  "Silver  and 
the  Need  of  More  Money,"  by  Senator  W.  M.  Stewart; 
"Our  International  Copyright  Law,"  by  Henry  Holt,  and 
"A  Rational  System  of  Physical  Training,"  by  President 
Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  are  reviewed  at  length  among  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  month. 

VON  MOLTKE  AND    FUTURE    WARFARE. 

Colonel  Theodore  A.  Dodge  has  a  paper  on  "Von  Moltke 
and  Future  Warfare,"  in  the  June  number.  The  great  Field 
Marshal's  one  work  in  life,  he  says,  was  to  make  the  Prus- 
sian army  jjerfect  as  a  fighting  machine.  That  for  which 
Von  Moltke  stands  in  the  art  of  war  is  preparation  and 
precision.  In  time  of  peace  be  prepared  for  war.  It  was  to 
his  ability  as  a  drill  master  rather  than  to  any  superior  en- 
dowments he  possessed  as  a  marshal  of  forces  that  his  suc- 
cesses must  be  attributed.  When  the  time  came  for 
prompt  action,  Von  Moltke  gave  to  his  generals  broad 
directions  in  few  words,  trusting  in  their  judgment  and 
upon  his  well-trained  troops  to  meet  all  emergencies.  "  The 
work  done  by  Von  Moltke,"  Colonel  Dodge  concludes,  "is 
typical  of  what  the  needs  of  the  future  must  be ;  the  man 
himself  is  the  type  of  the  soldier  of  the  future.  The  swash- 
buckler has  gone  for  good,  driven  out  by  modern  inven- 
tion as  that  ancient  bully,  the  knight  in  armor,  was  driv- 
en out  by  guniDOwder.  In  his  place  has  come  the  intellect- 
ual, hard-working  student  of  war.  If  the  life  of  the  great 
Prussian  soldier  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  us  that  war 
is  no  longer  the  province  of  the  rough,  but  is  the  thea- 
ter for  intellect,  moral  courage  and  honest  patience. 
The  lower  forms  of  courage  have  ceased  to  have  their  old- 
time  value.  It  is  brain  tissue  and  morale  which  will  win 
in  future  wars." 

THE  NEW  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  federal 
convention,  held  recently  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
in  which  was  formed  the  new  Conunon wealth  of  Austra- 
lia, He  contributes,  however,  little  on  the  subject  that  is 
not  already  familiar  to  American  readers.  It  would  seem 
from  Sir  Charles'  account  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  had 
things  pretty  much  his  own  way  in  the  convention.  Every 
important  resolution  adopted  bore  the  stamp  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry's own  make.  The  constitution  provisionally  adopted 
by  the  convention,  while  modeled  after  the  constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  differs,  it  is  shown,  from 
each  in  man}'  important  respects.  It  differs  from  the  Ca- 
nadian in  providing  for  the  election  of  the  governors  of 
the  several  states  by  the  local  parliaments,  instead  of 
placing  their  appointment  with  the  central  cabinet,  and  iu 
reserving  to  the  states  all  the  powers  and  rights  not  definite- 
ly granted  to  the  federal  government.  Again  provision  is 
not  made  for  a  uniform  criminal  law  in  Australia  as  in 
Canada.  The  Australian  constitution  differs  from  the 
American  chiefly  in  that  it  makes  the  cabinet  officers  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  giv- 
ing them  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Sir  Chai'les  api)roves  of 
the  new  constitution  to  the  extent  that  it  differs  from  the 
American  constitution  and  agrees  with  the  Canadian.  His 
principal  criticism  is  that  it  places  too  little  power  with 
the  federal  government.  Generally  speaking,  he  says,  "  I 
should  myself  have  preferred  to  have  seen  Australia  re- 
gard itself  more  as  a  single  federal  state,  and  less  as  a 
body  of  separate  states  united  only  for  the  common  pur- 


poses of  defense  and  trade,  and  should  have  wished  to  see 
state  or  provincial  rights  more  strictly  defined  and  more 
absolutely  subordinated  to  the  Australian  common  govern- 
ment." 

IMMIGRATION  AND   THE   TARIFF. 

Hon.  William  McAdoo,  Congressman  from  New  Jersey, 
takes  the  position  that  a  protective  tariff  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  immigration  to  the  United  States  of  a 
large  number  of  undesirable  people — people  who  care 
nothing  for  American  institutions  and  desire  to  know  less. 
These  people  are  practically  forced  to  seek  our  shores,  he 
maintains,  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  industries  of 
their  native  countries  by  the  American  prohibitory  tariff. 
We  have,  he  says,  shut  out  the  cheap  foreign  watch,  blan- 
ket, tin  sheet,  glass  pane,  and  steel  rail;  but  the  cheaper 
foreign  worker,  hand  to  hand  with  hunger,  underbids 
American  labor  in  the  home  market  that  we  boast  was 
made  for  it  alone." 

Mr.  McAdoo  gives  statistics  to  show  that  during  the 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  1891,  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  exceeded  the  number 
which  arrived  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31, 
1890,  by  61,8.34.  This  increase  in  immigration,  he  would 
have  his  readers  believe,  was  in  a  large  degree  the  direct 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Mr.  McAdoo 
holds  also  that  the  greater  part  of  these  sixty  thousand 
immigrants  were  undesirable  persons,  that  they  came 
here,  like  the  Chinese,  in  most  instances  seeking  tempor- 
ary relief  from  poverty  with  intention  to  return  with 
their  gains  to  the  land  of  their  birth ;  all  of  which  is  pure 
assumption  on  his  part.  In  the  first  place  people  em- 
ployed in  "  watch,  blanket,  tin  sheet,  glass  pane  and  steel 
rail  industries"  are  for  the  most  part  of  necessity  skilled 
laborers — laborers  of  the  higher  type,  and,  as  even  Mr. 
McAdoo  admits  in  another  connection,  a  productive  la- 
borer is  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  community.  If, 
as  he  asserts,  these  people  are  driven  to  this  country 
through  the  destruction  of  their  native  industries,  it  is  not 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  intend  to  I'emain  here 
only  temporarily. 

THE  CENSUS  OF     1890. 

Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  follows  his  paper  in  the  Forum 
for  May  on  "The  United  States  Census,"  with  one  in  this 
number  oil  "The  Great  ^ount  of  1890."  General  Walker 
is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  census  enumeration 
should  ahvays  be  opened  with  a  presidential  proclamation 
invoking  the  attention  of  citizens  and  appealing  to  their 
patriotism  for  an  honest  return.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, he  holds,  for  the  administration  at  Washington  to 
have  granted  the  request  of  New  York  for  a  recount  of 
its  population  at  the  last  census.  The  uncertainty  as_  to 
whether  the  federal  census  or  the  police  count  was  the 
more  nearly  connect,  cannot  fail  to  impair  confidence  in 
the  eleventh  census.  As  between  the  two  enumerations, 
the  presumption  is,  he  says,  in  favor  of  that  conducted 
by  the  central  government.  Unless,  General  Walker 
maintains,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  general 
birth-rate  has  been  diminished  during  the  last  decade 
something  like  2,. 500, 000 — the  excess  of  foreign  arrivals 
during  1880-90  over  the  arrivals  during  1870-80 — there  will 
be  difficulty  in  defending  the  last  census.  Granting,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  a  million  and  a  half 
in  the  enumeration  of  1870,  as  held  by  the  census  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  birth-rate  has  diminished  very  consid- 
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erably  during  the  last  ten  years,  Mr.  Walker  shows  by 
comparing  the  rate  of  increase  of  p<)i)ulation  for  periods 
of  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years,  that  the  ^jopulation  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1890  would  be  reasonably  correct. 

OUR  CHANCE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SUPREMACY. 

Mr.  Ulj'sses  D.  Eddy  is  of  the  opinion  that  "our  chance 
for  conmiercial  supremacy"  is  pretty  good.  The  time  has 
come,  lie  believes,  for  the  United  States  to  assert  its  claim 
to  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  strong 
inte}'est  in  the  creation  of  a  new  navy  and  the  prompt  ap  • 
proval  of  Secretary  Blaine's  reciprocity  movement,  are 
signs  that  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  feel  its 
strength  as  a  commercial  power.  Reciprocity  with  the 
nearest  countries  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
for  the  world's  trade,  he  holds.  "After  operating  a  while 
in  the  shelter  of  the  reciprocity  breastworks,  our  people 
may  discover  that  these  breastworks  hamper  rather  than 
help  them  in  a  further  advance.  They  will  learn  how 
much  the  enemy  fears  them,  and,  gathering  courage,  will 
move  out  into  the  open  field  of  the  neutral  markets. 
The  struggle  there  will  be  a  severe  one,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  with  our  resources,  we  can  fail  of  ultimate 
success."  The  fruits  of  victory  are,  he  holds,  worth  con- 
sidering. With  the  transfer  of  commercial  supremacy 
the  country  will  be  filled  with  factories  and  there  will  be 
work  enough  for  all.  New  York,  instead  of  London,  will 
then  hold  the  world's  surplus  of  capital,  and  the  United 
States  will  become  the  world's  savings-bank  and  safe  de- 
posit. 

THE    NEW     NORTHWEST. 

Hon.  Joseph  Norton  Dolph,  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon,  treats  of  the  New  Northwest,  historically, 
descriptively  and  prospectively.  The  motives  which  in- 
duced the  early  pioneers  to  seek  homes  on  the  Pacific  slope 
were  not,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  wholly  the  desire 
for  gold  and  the  prospect  of  cheap  land.  The  chief  induce- 
ment was,  in  his  estimation,  the  mild  climate  and  the  rich 
soil  of  the  territory  on  the  western  coast.  Neither  is  it 
true  that  it  was  the  impetus  given  to  immigration  of  pop- 
ulation to  the  Pacific  coast  by  railroads  that  gave  the  far 
western  lands  preference  over  those  intervening.  As  com- 
pared with  the  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington, 
the  intermediate  States  and  territories  can  support  but  a 
very  small  population  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of 
water  and  the  large  tracts  of  barren  land.  The  staple 
product  of  the  new  Northwest  is  wheat.  Wool  gi-owing 
is  another  great  industry  of  that  region.  The  value  of  the 
wool  product  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  for  1890 
was  estimated  at  $8,000,000.  Almost  every  variety  of 
fruit  grown  in  the  temperate  zones  may  be  found  in 
abundance  in  these  States.  Mr.  Dolph  prophesies  that  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  will  be  numbered  among  the 
important  industries  of  the  future  in  that  localitj' .  The 
forests,  especially  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington, 
are  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  of  the  Union. 
Ship-building  will  be  another  of  the  prominent  industries 
of  the  future  in  the  new  Northwest.  The  fisheries  are 
extensive  and  valuable.  The  resources  of  that  region  in 
minerals,  including  gold  and  silver,  are  practically  un- 
limited. The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  for  1890  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Mint,  amounted  to 
$8,000,000.  The  population  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  has  increased  from  282,494  in  1880  to  743,542  in 
1890. 

Senator  Dolph  is  confident  that  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  "will  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  coast  and  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Northwest.     That  section  is  showTi  to  be  peculiarly 


well  located  for  controlling  the  trade  and  fisheries  of 
Alaska.  The  possibilities  of  the  new  Northwest  are  held 
by  the  Oregon  Senator  to  be  unbounded. 

THE    NEW  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt,  writing  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Foriun,  deplores  the  narrowness  of  our  international 
copyright  law,  but  finds  in  it  also  much  to  praise.  The 
most  obvious  effect  of  the  new  law  will  be,  he  says,  that 
foreign  authoi's  will  be  paid  for  such  of  their  books  as 
are  copyrighted  here,  relieving  thereby  the  American  au- 
thor from  competition  with  pirated  foreign  books.  As  an 
indirect  result,  the  class  of  publishers  who  have  "  preyed 
upon  the  business  weaknesses  of  American  authors  as  well 
as  upon  the  defenselessness  of  foreign  ones,  will  be  driven 
out."  Foreign  authors  may  now  select  the  firms  whom 
they  wish  to  represent  them.  The  new  law,  he  contin- 
ues, "  will  restrict  books  to  editions  for  which  there  is  a 
sound  economic  demand,  thus  relieving  all  authorship 
from  illegitimate  competition,  and  opening  up  the  ave- 
nues to  publicity  now  closed ;  and  it  will  foster  a  return 
to  standard  literature  in  place  of  the  ephemeral  stuff  of 
which  the  'libraries'  have  been  ijrincipally  made  up.  This 
will  encourage  publishers  to  issue  such  literature  in  edi- 
tions justified  by  a  wider  market,  and  will  probably  make 
the  great  classics  of  all  literature  more  accessible  in  bet- 
ter forms  and  cheaper  than  now." 

IT  WILL  INCREASE  THE  PRICE  OF  FIRST  EDITIONS. 

International  copyright  will  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Holt  ad- 
mits, increase  the  prices  of  first  editions  of  books,  but  not 
more,  he  believes,  than  people  can  afford  to  pay.  Books 
that  prove  popular  will,  he  adds,  be  subsequently  issued 
in  forms  which  the  people  at  large  will  pay  for.  "  Aver- 
aging all  sorts  of  books,"  Mr.  Holt  says,  "the  gain  will 
be  very  great,  for  it  is  not  so  important  to  have  the  new 
book  cheap,  even  if  that  did  not  involve  underpaying  the 
author,  as  it  is  to  have  cheap  the  book  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  or  at  least  that  of  contemporary  opinion.'^ 
Mr.  Holt  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can encyclopedia  or  hardly  any  other  American  book  of 
reference  well  revised  even  up  to  the  census  of  1880.  We 
have  been  kept  well  informed  by  the  "  book  pirates"  regard- 
ing European  facts, but  ill-informed  regarding  recent  Ame- 
rican affairs.  Our  old  reference  books  have  been  brought 
down  to  date  by  cutting  out  of  the  electrotype  pages  old 
information  and  inserting  new.  We  may  look  upon  the 
new  copjri'ight  law  to  remedy  this  evil  in  time.  Now  that 
the  foreigners  must  be  paid,  our  works  no  longer  are 
placed  in  unfair  competition  with  theirs;  the  way  lies 
open  in  this  country  for  the  development  of  a  literature 
more  distinctly  American. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June  is  the  least  inter- 
esting and  valuable  number  of  that  periodical  which  has 
appeared  for  many  months.  Its  one  really  important  arti- 
cle, that  by  Secretary  Tracy  upon  "Our  New  War-Shij^s," 
is  elsewhere  summarized  as  a  "leading  article  of  the 
month."  The  Earl  of  Meath's  paper  on  "Compulsory 
Physical  Education"  is  also  noticed  in  that  department  of 
the  Review. 

A   SOPHOMORIC  DEBATE. 

General  Rush  C.  Hawkins  and  Colonel  Robeit  G.  Inger- 
soll  indulge  in  a  discussion  singularly  like  the  stilted  and 
artificial  debates  of  a  college  literary  society.  Under  the 
head  of  "  Brutality  and  Avarice  Triumphant, "  General 
Hawkins  contributes  some  fifteen  pages  of  the  most  de- 
spaii'iug  pessimism  about  Ameiican  public  and  private  life 
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in  this  generation  that  has  ever  been  written.  He  holds 
that  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  present 
time  insatiable  greed,  practically  uncontrolled  by  law  or 
by  any  decent  show  of  regard  for  morality  or  rights  of 
property,  has  swept  over  our  land  a  mighty  invisible 
power  for  evil.  The  self-respect  of  the  community  has 
been  impaired  or  destroyed,  and  we  have  permitted  the  un- 
scrupulous classes  to  give  us  a  reputation  throughout  the 
civilized  world  of  a  nation  of  political  tricksters  and  busi- 
ness sharps."  Whereupon  General  Hawkins  proceeds  to 
discourse  of  fraudulent  army  contracts ;  the  sale  of  worth- 
less vessels  at  high  prices  to  the  government ;  the  land 
grant  acts,  which  he  declares  were  "  great  schemes  for 
plunder,  bribed  through  Congress";  the  Pacific  railway 
loans;  the  business  of  railway  wrecking;  Western  land 
stealing,  in  which  he  declares  that  "  rich  and  poor  are  alike 
adepts";  the  "Star  Route"  frauds  of  some  years  ago;  the 
stealing  of  timber  from  public  lauds;  that  peculiar  na- 
tional industry  known  as  stock -watering;  the  formation 
of  business  associations  called  trusts;  the  truck  store  sys- 
tem; sham  building,  especially  the  building  of  inflamma- 
ble hotels ;  the  unprecedented  destruction  of  game  upon 
our  continent;  the  practical  destruction  of  many  species 
of  birds  and  fishes;  the  butchery  of  the  seals;  the  death 
of  cattle  in  the  West  from  want  of  adequate  winter  protec- 
tion ;  the  cruelty  practiced  in  Western  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments; and  finally  and  particularly  the  bad  treatment 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  General  Hawkins  sums 
up  to  the  effect  that  the  financial  successes  won  by  dis- 
honest schemes  and  cruel  practices  "have  established  a 
national  standard,  and  now  only  one  kind  of  success  is 
acknowledged.  Morality  has  no  market  value,  high  char- 
acter is  impracticable,  and  intellectual  achievement  pays 
no  dividends." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Colonel  IngersoU  through 
his  ten  or  eleven  pages  devoted  to  showing  that  General 
Hawkins'  points  and  propositions,  seriatim,  are  all  unfair 
and  distorted.  Colonel  IngersoU  is  as  buoyant,  optimistic, 
eulogistic  and  panegyrical  as  General  Hawkins  is  doleful, 
denunciatory  and  hopeless.  Neither  article  deserves  a 
place  in  such  a  periodical  as  the  North  A  uierican  Review . 

LAWYER   CURTIS  INDORSES  MR.   BLAINE. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  "The  Law  and  the  Lynchers," 
that  eminent  constitutional  lawyer,  Mr.  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  gives  his  indorsement  to  Mr.  Blaine's  interpretation 
of  our  national  powers  and  obligations  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  the  New  Orleans  lynching.  The  most  interesting 
paragraph  in  his  article  is  that  in  which  he  explains  Mr. 
Webster's  treatment  in  1841  of  a  somewhat  similar  case, 
in  which  a  Canadian  was  tried  in  New  York  for  the  nmr- 
der  of  a  citizen.  "The  act  of  McLeod  was  avowed  by  the 
British  Government  to  have  been  done  by  its  authority  as 
an  act  in  defense  of  Canadian  territory,  and  his  surrender 
was  demanded  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  yielding  to  this  demand,  Mr.  Webster  informed 
the  British  government  that,  while  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  admitted  that  the  avowal  of  his  act  as 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  would  be 
a  good  defense  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  yet  the 
United  States  could  not  prevent  such  atrial."  Mr.  Curtis 
declares  that  "Mr.  Blaine  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
great  man  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1841,"  and  adds: 
"  I  have  entire  confidence  in  his  management  of  our  for- 
eign relations." 

"  A  Trip  Abroad"  is  the  somewhat  misleading  title  that 
is  given  to  a  quaint  and  colloquial,  but  interesting  chapter 
of  impressions  of  English  people  and  English  life  gleaned  by 
the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  from  his  sojourn   in  the   mother 


country.  Major- General  John  Gibbon  gives  his  views  in 
connection  with  certain  military  controversies  about  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Lady  Blake  has  a  chat  about  New- 
foundland, which  is  timely  and  pleasant  though  exceed- 
ingly light  and  sketchy. 

MR.   CARNEGIE   EXPLAINS   MONEY. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  occupies  a  great  many  pages  with 
an  article  upon  "The  A  B  C  of  Money,"  which  is  intended 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  "  the  masses,  the  farmers  and 
the  wage  earners,"  who  "do  not  understand  the  question 
of  money,"  that  all  monetary  doctrines  except  the  doctrine 
of  an  absolute,  universal,  single  gold  standard'  are  false 
and  foolish.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  intensely  opposed  to  silver, 
and  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  what  is  called  the  doc- 
trine of  bimetallism  At  least  he  manages  to  avoid  any  al- 
lusion whatever  to  it,  and  invites  his  readers  very  partic- 
ularly to  infer  that  the  views  he  advocates  are  the  doctrine 
which  Secretaries  Windom  and  Manning  arrived  at  after 
careful  study  and  responsible  experience.  Of  course  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  no  thought  of  misrepresenting  the  views  of 
those  gentlemen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  their  views 
and  those  he  elucidates  as  his  own  in  this  article,  are  dia- 
metrically opposed.  To  tell  all  that  is  worth  telling  about 
the  experience  of  the  whole  world  in  the  use  of  money,  in 
a  single  article  avowedly  written  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  uninstructed,  is  a  task  fi-om  which  even  such  skillful 
elucidators  of  economic  themes  as  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  or 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  might  shrink.  And  where  these 
trained  economic  writers  and  thinkers  could  not  hope  for 
success,  it  is  not  very  harsh  criticism  to  say  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  uttei'ly  and  completely  fails. 

"NOTES   AND    COMMENTS." 

In  the  "Notes  and  Comments,"  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
criticises  Secretary  Rusk's  recent  article  on  the  farmers; 
Charles  T.  Saxon  explains  technical  changes  in  the  New 
York  ballot  law;  Felix  L.  Oswald  discourses  of  floods  and 
forests,  in  order  co  add  another  to  the  many  notes  of  warn- 
ing against  the  too-rapid  destruction  of  our  original  tracts 
of  wood.  Finally,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  writes  about  leprosy ; 
and  having  followed  the  disease  through  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  in  all  nations,  he  reaches  the  comforting  con- 
clusion that  "  as  a  nation  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
leprosy,  and  that  conditions  do  not  exist  here  to  influence 
or  even  permit  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  they  will  exist  until  civilization  proves  a 
failure."  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Edson  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  lazaretto  for  such  cases  as  have  devel- 
oped among  us. 


THE    ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  June  contains  fewer  articles  of  a  practi- 
cal nature  than  usual.  A  portrait  of  the  editor,  Mr.  B. 
O.  Flower,  appears  as  the  frontispiece.  His  article  on 
"Society's  Exiles," in  this  number,  is  reviewed  in  another 
place. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  essay  on  "  The  New  Columbus"  is 
purely  speculative.  In  the  four  hundred  years  since  Co- 
lumbus sighted  the  Western  land,  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers have  succeeded  in  explaining  away  many  mysteries, 
but  the  great  mystery,  that  of  life  itself,  remains  un- 
solved. A  Columbus  is  needed  who  will  lead  the  way  into 
regions  yet  unexplored.  This  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  speculations. 

SPIRITUALISM;    WHAT  IS  IT? 

Camille  Flammarion,  the  French  astronomer,  in  his 
paper  on  "The  Unknown,"  attributes  such  manifestations 
of  so-called  spiritualism  as   table-tipping    and  planchette 
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■writing,  to  "  mysterious  forces  residing  in  human  nature ; 
emanations  from  inmost  potentiality,  unknown  till  our 
day ;  the  duplication  of  our  experimental  ])ower,  which 
gives  ability  to  think  and  act  outside  ourselves."  The  pro- 
cess of  writing  under  mediumistic  conditions  differs  from 
that  of  writing  in  the  normal  state  only  in  that  under  the 
former  conditions  the  sentences  are  produced  "au to-sug- 
gestively,"  while  in  the  normal  state  sentences  are  men- 
tally constructed,  at  least  in  part,  before  written  down. 
Although  the  words  and  sentences  written  mediumistically 
are,  as  he  holds,  self -suggested,  the  mind  is  nevertheless 
associated  therewith.  "  The  subject  treated  is  in  unison 
■with  one's  ordinary  ideas.  The  written  language  is  one's 
own.  If  one  is  deficient  in  orthography,  the  composition 
■will  betray  this  fault.  Moreover,  the  mind  is  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  what  is  written,  that  if  it  ponders 
something  else,  if  the  thoughts  are  allowed  to  wander 
from  the  immediate  subject,  then  the  hand  will  pause,  or 
trace  incoherent  signs."  These  conclusions  are  diawu  di- 
rectly from  M.  Flammarion's  own  observations. 

THE  CHIVALRY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Julius  Chambers,  in  his  contribution  on  the  "  Chivalry 
of  the  Press,"  maintains  that  it  is  not  the  sole  mission  of 
the  daily  newspaper  to  denounce  fraud  and  expose  official 
corruption.  It  is  as  well  its  duty  to  amuse  and  instruct, 
to  uphold  public  honor  and  private  virtue.  He  regrets 
that  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  newspaper  is 
not  more  chivalrous.  "  The  public  would  appear  to  be- 
lieve," he  says,  "that  anything  it  can  coax,  wheedle  or 
extort  from  the  newspaper  is  fair  salvage  from  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  life." 

The  chivalry  of  the  press  toward  the  public,  on  the  other 
Tiand,  is  now,  he  holds,  unquestioned,  though  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  Until  Horace  Greeley's  defeat  for  the 
Presidency  in  1872  it  was  only  lightly  held  that  newspa- 
pers owed  the  public  a  duty.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
press  was  genei-ally  regarded  all-powerful  as  the  maker 
and  unmaker  of  destinies.  But  this  illusion  was  at  once 
and  for  all  dispelled  when  Greeley,  with  every  daily  paper 
in  the  land,  save  one,  allied  in  his  behalf,  was  defeated. 
Henceforth  the  wishes  of  the  public  came  to  receive  re- 
spectful consideration  from  the  press.  "With  the  rise  of 
journalistic  chivalry,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "came  the 
search  for  new^s.  It  became  a  precious  prize.  The  special 
correspondent  and  leporter  sought  it.  Truth  was  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion !  Facts  began  to  be  hunted  for  like 
the  ambergris  and  ivory  of  commerce.  At  first  the  search 
resembled  the  quest  for  the  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle — a 
test  as  to  the  public's  opinion  of  news.  "What  kind  of  ser- 
vice did  the  public  want?  Adventure  followed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  but  love  of  adventure  was  not  the  impelling 
motive."  Mr.  Chambers  closes  his  paper  with  an  account 
of  the  chivalric  services  of  that  knight  errant  of  journal- 
ism, J.  A.  MacGahan  of  Khiva  and  St.  Stefano  fame.  It 
was  through  the  war  correspondent,  MacGahan,  that 
Christian  Europe  became  acquainted  with  the  cruel  op- 
pression of  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Turks  in  1876,  and  that 
Bulgaria  was  redeemed. 

EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Professor  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.  D.,  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  theory  of  evolution  with  Christianity.  When  both  the 
principle  and  the  belief  are  jjroperly  comprehended  and 
interpreted,  he  maintains  there  exists  no  incompatibility 
between  them.  Evolution  is  not  a  cause  or  a  force,  he 
holds,  but  simply  a  method  and  law  of  the  occurrence  of 
things.  "Let  us  only  recognize,"  he  says,  "evolution  by 
the  Divine  spirit,  as  the  process  of  God's  working  in  the 
■world,  and  we  have  then  a  theory  which  has  a  place  and 


a  function,  at  once  for  all  that  the  newest  sciences  has  to 
teach  and  the  most  venerable  faith  needs  to  retain."  If 
God  is  the  omnipotent  Being  that  reverence  conceives  Him 
to  be,  he  asserts,  His  work  should  he  too  perfect  from  the 
outset  to  call  for  supernatural  intervention. 

Mr.  James  Realf,  Jr.,  discusses  the  irrigation  problem 
of  the  Northwest.  He  shows  the  great  need  of  introducing 
extensive  ai'tesian  irrigation,  especially  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  two  Dakotas.  As  against  the  claim  that  the 
alkaline  and  saline  properties  of  the  artesian  water  would 
poison  the  soil  he  holds  that  no  harmful  results  would  be 
likely  to  accrue  from  this  soui'ce  inside  of  five  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Realf  favors  the  construction  of  the  systems 
of  irrigation  in  that  region  by  the  central  government. 
Under  no  condition  v/ould  he  sanction  the  ownership  of 
these  systems  by  private  companies.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  it  is  not  probable  the  government  at  Washington  will 
appropriate  money  for  this  pui'pose,  he  advocates  the 
township  scheme  of  ownership.  He  cites  statistics  which 
show  that  in  nine  counties  of  California  the  value  of  prop  - 
ert}^,  as  shown  by  the  tax  lists,  increased  in  ten  years 
through  irrigation  from  55,939,928  to  234,912,991. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sir  James  Fitz James  Stephen,  having  retired  from  the 
Bench,  seems  to  have  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  peri- 
odical litei'ature,  and  is  allow^ed  the  first  place  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  say  his  say  on  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  opium  traffic,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
carried  by  190  to  160  votes.  Of  course  every  one  knows 
what  Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen  would  think  of  such  a 
resolution,  and  it  must  be  admitted  in  this  particular  case 
he  has  a  stronger  hand  than  he  usually  can  boast  of  when 
running  counter  to  the  moi'al  principles — or  prejudices,  if 
3'ou  will — of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  He  ridi- 
cules the  idea  that  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  rev- 
enue will  be  raised  by  the  English  taxpayers;  nor  can  it 
be  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians  without  making 
great  trouble.     He  says : 

"  The  notion  that  the  English  people  "vidll  pay  a  four- 
pence  income  tax  for  the  destruction  of  opium  in  India 
is  one  of  the  most  foolish  dreams  ever  indulged  in." 

There  is  one  sentence,  and  almost  the  only  one,  that  is 
characteristic  of  Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen  at  his  best. 
Speaking  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Indian  opium, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  can  supply  themselves  from 
many  other  places,  he  says : 

"  To  endeavor  to  promote  sobriety  in  the  use  of  opium 
by  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  poppies  in  India  is  like 
au  attempt  to  promote  peace  in  Europe  by  prohibiting 
certain  firms  by  name  from  constructing  particular  kinds 
of  cartridges." 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS   OF  AMERICAN    LIFE. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Aide,  who  has  just  made  the  tour  of  the 
United  States,  writes  pleasantly  upon  the  above  subject. 
He  is  disappointed  in  the  American  eating,  and  of  course 
disgusted  \^ith  American  domestic  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  delighted  with  American  convei'sation,  espec- 
ially in  Boston.     He  says: 

"  Never  out  of  London  have  I  heard  such  convei'sation 
in  our  oa\ti  tongue,  without  any  sense  of  labor  or  self- 
consciousness,  as  I  have  listened  to  in  Boston.  In  this  re- 
spect no  other  city  in  the  United  States  can  approach  it. 
New  Yoi'k  has  its  conspicuous  orators,  its  wise  laAvyers, 
its  charming  wits ;  but  they  do  not  form  part  of  its  'so- 
ciety.' Washington  is  political,  pi'ogi'essive,  fashionable; 
it  cares  nothing  for  pictures,  it  rarely  discusses  books,  it 
is  a  good  deal  self -occupied,  self -centered,  and  the  talk  is 
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consequently  either  too  heavy  or  too  locally  light  to   be 
very  interesting." 

SCIENCE  AND   THE   DELUGE. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  an  article  entitled  "Hasisadras' 
Adventures,"  takes  the  old  Chaldean  story  of  a  flood  as  a 
text  on  which  to  set  forth  his  disbelief  in  the  Noachian  del- 
uge.    He  maintains  : 

"Anything  more  than  a  parochial  acquaintance  with 
physical  geography  and  geology  would  suffice  to  remind 
its  possessor  that  the  Holy  Land  itself  offers  a  standing 
protest  against  bringing  such  a  deluge  as  that  of  Noah 
anywhere  near  it,  either  in  historical  times  or  in  the 
course  of  that  pleistocene  period,  of  which  the  'great  ice 
age'  formed  a  part."  Incidentally,  Professor  Huxley  has 
a  good  word  to  say  for  polytheism : 

"  If  we  are  bound,  or  permitted,  to  judge  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  by  human  standards,  it  appears  to  me 
that  directorates  are  proved  by  familiar  experience  to 
conduct  the  largest  and  the  most  complicated  concerns 
quite  as  well  as  solitary  despots.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  why  the  hypothesis  of  a  divine  syndicate  should  be 
found  guilty  of  innate  absurdity." 

MAHOMMEDAN  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Reichardt  has  an  interesting  paper  full  of  personal 
experience,  which  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the 
Mahommedan  women  and  Mahommedan  married  life 
from  that  which  a  Moslem  gave  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.     She  says: 

"  A  Mahommedan  girl  is  brought  up  with  the  idea  that 
she  has  nothing  to  do  with  love.  It  is  ayih  (shame)  for 
her  to  love  her  husband.  She  dares  not  do  it  if  she  would. 
What  he  asks  and  expects  of  her  is  to  tremble  before  him 
and  yield  him  unquestioning  obedience.  I  have  seen  a 
husband  look  pleased  and  complacent  when  his  wife  looked 
afraid  to  lift  up  her  eyes  even  when  visitors  were  pres- 
ent. 

"There  are  some  men  among  them,  but  I  think  they 
are  rare,  who  boast  that  they  marry  a  new  wife  every 
month.  '  It  is  so  easy'  say  they,  'to  divorce  a  A^ife  when 
one  is  tired  of  her ! '  And  such  is  the  fact !  At  any  un- 
expected moment  the  fatal  words,  'You  are  divorced,' 
may  be  uttered." 

She  tells  an  awful  story  of  a  certain  Moslem,  of  high 
standing  in  the  society  of  Damascus,  who  married  a 
young  gii'l  of  ten,  and  after  she  had  borne  him  two  sons 
he  drove  her  almost  mad  with  such  cruelty  and  unkind- 
ness  that  she  escaped  and  went  back  to  her  father.  Her 
husband  sent  for  her  to  return,  and,  as  she  was  hidden  out 
of  his  sight,  he  wrung  the  necks  of  both  his  sons  and  sent 
their  bodies  to  his  wife  to  show  her  what  he  had  in  store 
for  her.  The  young  mother,  not  yet  twenty,  died  in  a 
few  days." 

FROM  ALBERT  NYANZA  TO  THE  INDIAN    OCEAN. 

Lieutenant  Stairs  describes  his  seventeen  hundred  miles 
journey  across  Africa.  He  says  that  next  to  the  Zanzibaris 
the  best  and  most  untiring  marchers  were  the  black 
women  of  Equatoria,  Dinkas  and  Makrakas.  Lieuten- 
ant Stairs  strongly  urges  that  the  wives  should  be  allowed 
to  accompany  their  husbands  in  all  expeditious  to  the  in- 
terior. It  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  they  cannot 
march  just  as  fast  and  just  as  far  as  their  husbands. 
Women  drink  far  more  water  than  men  on  the  march, 
and  suffer  more  from  its  absence. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Victor  Horsley  has  a  paper  too  scientific  for  the  or- 
dinary reader,  entitled  "On  the  Analysis  of  Movement." 
It  is  illustrated  with  maps  of  monkeys'  brains,  and  con- 


cludes with  a  declaration  that  "  to  analyze  more  deeply  the 
depths  of  sensory  perception,  therefore,  must  be  the 
future  task  of  the  neurologist." 

Lady  Desart  sets  forth  the  Jewish  case  against  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  an  article  which  contains  very  little 
that  is  new,  but  much,  unfortunately,  that  is  true.  Wil- 
frid Ward  writes  on  "Witnesses  to  the  Unseen,"  and  de- 
scribes Kant,  Tennyson  and  Newman  as  witnesses  in  these 
latter  days  to  the  reality  of  invisible  things. 

"  With  Kant — in  the  passage  I  have  cited  and  elsewhere 
— the  'sense  of  law'  is  foremost.  For  Tennyson  the  depths 
revealed  in  the  power  of  the  human  heart  to  love,  occupy 
a  large  space.  While  Newman — combining  in  his  nature 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet — finds  at  once  the  sense  of 
law  and  of  deepest  personal  love  in  conscience,  and  ap- 
peals to  both  as  testifying  to  a  personal  lawgiver  and  a 
God  of  love." 

Mr.  Arthur  Crouch  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Iquique.  He  predicts  that,  the  loss  of  the 
Blanco  Encalada  notwithstanding,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Congress  Party  will  gain  the  upper  hand.  Mr. 
Charles  Goss  pleads  for  the  maintenance  of  English  influ- 
ence in  Morocco,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  last  and  greatest 
market  of  the  world  that  is  left  to  us.  Mr.  Kebbel  asks 
the  question,  "  Is  Free  Education  a  Bribe?"  and  answers 
it,  of  course,  in  the  negative.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  is  not  disheartened  by  the  utter  failure  of  prom- 
ises to  pay  school  fees  to  influence  the  electors  in  the  re- 
cent county  contests. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Elsewhere  is  reviewed  Signor  Crispi's  article  on  France 
and  Italy,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  paper  in  this 
month's  periodicals.  The  rest  of  the  articles  in  the  Con- 
temporary are  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his,  but  they 
are  of  general  interest. 

THE  cardinal's  PLEA  FOR    THE   CHILDREN. 

In  a  brief  paper  of  three  pages  Cardinal  Manning  prints 
a  very  cogent  plea  in  favor  of  raising  the  age  at  which 
children  are  permitted  to  enter  the  factory  from  ten  to 
twelve.  The  Cardinal  points  out  that  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  amenchneut  by  the  Grand  Conmiittee  on  the  Fac- 
tory Bill,  is  a  mournful  abdication  of  our  high  position. 
If  the  Bill  passes  in  its  present  form  we  shall  have  de- 
parted from  our  consent  given  at  the  International  Con- 
ference at  Berlin,  and  put  ourselves  on  a  lower  level  than 
all  the  advanced  industrial  nations  and  degrade  ourselves 
to  the  level  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Cardinal  reminds  us 
that  the  late  Conmiission  on  Education  unanimously  re- 
ported that  the  minimum  age  should  be  raised  from  ten 
to  eleven,  and  that  probably  a  majority  of  its  members 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  raising  the  minimum  age  to 
twelve.  In  the  face  of  this,  and  of  our  action  at  the  Ber- 
lin Conference,  the  Cardinal  shrinks  from  believing  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be  false  to  its  pledges  at  Berlin 
and  to  our  own  dignity  as  the  first  industrial  power  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Dunckley,  speaking  from  a  close  personal 
knowledge  of  Lancashire  and  Lancashire  men,  strongly 
supports  the  Cardinal's  plea. 

THE  MEANING  OF   "PORNEIA." 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  hold  which  the  Scriptures 
have  upon  the  English-speaking  man  is  afforded  by  the  ar- 
ticle which  Sir  Alfred  Stephen  contributes  to  the  discussion 
of  the  law  of  divorce.  It  turns  chiefly  upon  the  question 
as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  porneia^ 
which  is  used  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew  in  specifying  the 
one  cause  which  justified  divoi'ce.     Our  Bible  describes  it 
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as  fornication,  while  the  Douay  version  translates  it  adul- 
tery. Sir  Alfred  Stephen  ventures  to  suggest  that^^oy  ne<a 
might  be  more  accurately  rendered  by  unfaithfulness. 

"But  is  unfaithfulness  only  of  one  kind?  May  not  per- 
sistent drunkenness,  brutality  or  desertion,  with  the  utter 
violation  of  every  other  marital  or  wifely  duty,  be  as  com- 
plete a  severance  of  married  life  as  adultery?" 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen  protests  against  the  doctrine  that  a 
divorced  or  divorcing  woman  has  not  equal  rights  to  re- 
marriage as  those  possessed  by  a  divorced  or  divorcing 
man.  He  tliinks  that  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  be  tJioroughly  reformed,  but  not  in 
the  direction  of  indissolubility. 

"But  when,  by  hopeless  desertion,  by  brutality  long 
persisted  in,  or  habitual  and  aggravated  crime,  all  the  holy 
objects  of  marriage  have  been  defeated,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  \\'ill,  we  doubt  not,  in  common  with  those 
recently  passed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  enable 
the  wronged  wife  or  husband,  if  so  desiring,  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  the  broken  and  desecrated  legal  bond." 

THE  OPPRESSION  IN   ARMENIA. 

Mrs.  Bishop  concludes  her  ghastly  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  Armenia  in  a  paper  which  embodies  not  only  her 
cwTi  observations,  but  also  the  official  reports  of  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  and  others,  printed  in  the  Foreign  OfRce 
dispatches,  which  she  says  truly  presents,  on  the  whole, 
"a  darker  picture  of  oppression  and  wTong,  and  a  heavier 
indictment  against  the  maladministration  of  Kurdistan, 
than    I  ever  heard  from  Armenian  lips." 

Speaking  of  the  Kurd,  Mrs.  Bishop  gives  the  following 
graphic  account  of  that  unlovely  master  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Christian  Armenians : 

"  Robbery  is  as  much  his  element  as  war,  and  as  his  re- 
ligion does  not  recognize  the  appropriation  of  the  goods 
of  a  Christian  as  an  unholy  act,  he  preys  upon  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  peasantry  with  a  clear  conscience.  To  rob 
them  by  violence  and  'demand,'  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year,  till  they  have  nearly  nothing  left,  to  kill 
them  if  they  resist,  to  leave  them  for  a  while  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes — 'to  let  the  sheep's  wool  grow,'  as  their 
phrase  is — and  then  to  rob  them  again,  is  the  simple 
story  of  the  relations  between  Kurd  and  Christian." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mass  of  the  uneducated  Arme- 
nians are  sighing  for  Russian  intervention  in  the  spring, 
while  the  more  educated  are  sufficiently  ignorant  to  think 
that  there  is  some  hope  from  England.  Mrs.  Bishop 
merely  sighs  for  the  old  panacea  of  diplomatic  pressure 
on  the  Porte,  which  is  all  moonshine,  as  she  herself  is  al- 
most inclined  to  admit.     She  says: 

"  Beyond  expressing  the  belief  that  the  creation  of  strong 
military  posts,  under  vigorous  and  capable  officers,  in  the 
disturbed  districts  would  be  a  wise  measure,  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  done  in 
AriHenia." 

MR.    AUBERON  HERBERT'S  NEW  GOSPEL. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy  and  wealthy  and  wise,  so  runs 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  new  gospel,  as  explained  in  an 
article  on  " Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health,"  jou  nmst  work 
with  your  windows  open  and  sleep  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  Mr.  Herbert  has  long  preached  this  with 
almost  as  much  zeal  as  he  has  inculcated  the  blessed  doc- 
trine of  voluntary  taxation ;  and  it  has  this  in  its  favor, 
that  it  is  much  more  practical  and  practicable.  After 
drawing  a  picture  of  tlie  dreadful  consequences  of  breath- 
ing bad  air,  he  and  Harold  Wager  (wlto  is  joint  author 
of  the  article)  give  us  the  following  summary  of  the  prac- 
tical rule  of  life  according  to  the  new  gospel : 

"  Live  as  much  as  you  can  with  open  windows,  wearing 


whatever  extra  clothes  are  necessary.  In  this  way  you 
will  turn  the  hours  of  your  work  to  physical  profit,  in- 
stead of  to  physical  loss.  If  you  cannot  bear  an  open 
window,  even  with  an  extra  coat,  and  a  rug  over  your 
knees  when  you  are  sitting  in  a  room,  do  the  next  best 
thing,  which  is  to  throw  the  windows  wide  open — not  a 
poor  six  inches — whenever  you  leave  it,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  taint  of  the  many  dead  bodies  that  we  have  breathed 
out  from  ourselves,  and  that  hang  hke  ghosts  about  our 
rooms.  Smuts,  as  we  confess,  may  be  bad,  but  they  are 
white  as  snow  compared  with  impure  air.  Pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  constant  exposure  to  pure  air,  both  of 
clothes  and  of  bedding.  Avoid  chill,  that  is  one  form  of 
poisoning.  Avoid  impure  air,  that  is  another  and  nmch 
more  insidious  form  of  poisoning." 

They  publish  letters  from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  support  of  their  contention.  Professor 
Huxley  says: 

"  I  have  long  been  convinced  (and  to  a  great  extent  by 
personal  experience)  that  what  people  are  pleased  to  call 
'overwork,'  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  means  under- 
oxygeuation  and  consequent  accumulation  of  waste  mat- 
ter, which  operates  as  a  poison.  The  'depression'  of  over- 
worked nervous  organizations  is  very  commonly  the  'op- 
pression' of  some  physiological  caudle-snuff  not  properly 
burnt." 

The  article  is  a  useful  one,  and  especially  to  brainwork- 
ers,  for  the  hints  that  it  gives  that  much  of  their  over- 
pressure and  nervous  irritability  may  be  due  to  the  fact, 
that  they  forget  to  open  the  window. 

THE  INDIAN   CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  praises  the  new  scheme  for  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service  examinations.  Although  regretting 
that  Italian  has  been  excluded,  he  rejoices  that — 

"  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  new  regula- 
tions as  they  bear  on  the  study  of  history,  nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  their  provisions  for  the  study 
of  literature. 

"  At  last  the  study  of  our  national  literature,  rescued, 
from  its  degrading  thraldom  to  philology,  has  again  been 
placed  on  a  proper  basis.  And  it  is  indeed  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  Commissioners  have  had  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  follow,  not  the  precedent  of  our 
Universities  and  established  curricula,  but  the  precedent 
of  Macaulay's  scheme." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is : 

"  The  Commissioners  have  done  well  to  be  firm  in  insist- 
ing on  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  modern  literature,  and 
especially  of  our  own.  Had  they  gone  further — had  they 
encouraged  the  comparative  study  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  had  they  required  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  had  they  encouraged  a  study  of  litera- 
ture in  close  connection  with  a  study  of  history,  by  includ- 
ing papers  on  each  of  these  subjects  in  their  examination, 
they  would  have  done  a  great  service  to  education." 

GO  TO,  LET  US  MAKE  UNTO  OURSELVES  A  NEW  MORALITY. 

Mr.  Hamerton  concludes  his  paper,  entitled  "  A  Basis  of 
Positive  Morality,"  which  is  rather  inconclusive  but  full 
of  suggestions.     He  says: 

"My  belief  is  that  the  moralities  of  past  ages,  which 
were  really  accepted  and  acted  upon  (not  those  which 
were  professed)  were  the  changing  products  of  a  public 
opinion  unconscious  of  its  own  force,  and  that  we  our- 
selves are  living  in  a  tune  when  public  opinion  is  passing 
from  the  unconscious  state  to  one  of  lucid  consciousness 
through  the  influence  of  its  intellectual  leaders.  We  are 
beginning  to  know  that  we  can  make  our  o^\xi  morality., 
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for  which,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  take  the  natural 
consequences,  whatever  they  may  be." 

He  suggests  that  we  might  make  a  great  improvement  if 
we  were  to  recognize  two  principles — first,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  lie,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  live  simply. 
As  to  the  first,  he  points  out  that  if  it  were  universally 
respected,  it  would  get  rid  of  two  of  the  worst  forms  of 
sexual  vice. 

"  The  habit  of  truthfulness  will  be  found,  on  considering 
its  wide-reaching  effects  on  conduct,  to  insure  much, 
though  not  all,  of  sexual  morality  also ;  for  cases  of  se- 
duction are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  false  prom- 
ises, and  there  is  no  accompaniment  of  adultery  more 
constant,  and,  as  it  seems,  more  inevitable  than  persistent 
acting  and  lying.  If,  then,  it  were  possible  to  make  men 
honest,  we  should,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  get  rid  of 
these  two  forms  of  sexual  error." 

As  for  the  latter,  there  is  great  force  in  his  plea  for  the 
liberty  to  live  simply.     He  says: 

"  For  an  artist  or  a  writer  the  liberty  to  live  simply  may 
mean  leisure  to  do  good  work;  for  a  tradesman,  it  is  the 
liberty  to  be  honest ;  for  a  workwoman  it  is  permission 
to  be  chaste." 

A  LOCUST  PLAGUE  IN  ALGERIA. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  Bodley,  who  was  only  married  on  May 
12th,  has  spent  part  of  her  honeymoon  in  writing  an  ex- 
cellent little  paper  describing  the  fii'st  days  of  her  married 
life,  which  were  spent  in  a  journey  through  the  locust- 
plagued  district  of  Algeria.  Mrs.  Bodley  says:  "  'The 
day  before  starting  on  our  journey  I  had  been  at  a  wed- 
ding at  which  the  Governor  was  present  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  his  English  friend,  the  bridegroom.'  An  inno- 
cent little  remark,  which  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand 
would  know  covered  the  fact  that  the  writer  herself 
was  the  bride.  Mrs.  Bodley  can  write,  and  writes  well. 
Her  description  of  the  immense  clouds  of  locusts  fifty 
miles  long,  through  which  she  traveled,  is  very  vivid. 
A  fluttei'ing  host  of  locusts  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  like  a  never-ending  swarm  of  bees  as  large 
as  humming  birds.  The  weekly  destruction  of  eggs  in  one 
commune  alone  amounted  to  from  eighteen'  to  twenty 
millions.  A  caravan  from  Morocco  traveled  for  thirty- 
two  days  in  the  midst  of  locusts,  the  whole  country  being 
entirely  devastated  by  the  young  crickets,  which  eat  up 
everything  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  Mrs.  Bodley 
says  that  it  will  hardly  be  credited  when  she  says  that 
far  above  the  clatter  of  the  train  was  heard  the  whirr  of 
their  countless  wings.  This  savors  of  hyperbole,  although 
it  becomes  more  credible  when  we  read  that,  the  night  be- 
fore her  travel  from  the  frontier,  the  train  coming  from 
Tunis  had  actually  been  blocked  half  an  hour  by  a  swarm. 
Judging  from  this  article  Mr.  Bodley  deserves  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  wife.  She  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  contributors  to  our  periodical  literature. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  article  on  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
"May  Day,  Magdalen  Tower,"  is  full  of  praise  for  the 
artist  and  his  work.  He  concludes  by  pleading  for  its 
retention  as  a  national  possession : 

"This  fine  picture,  so  entirely  peaceful  and  unsensa- 
tional  in  its  character,  and  so  representative  of  all  that  is 
best,  most  beautiful  and  most  hopeful  in  English  life,  is 
exactly  one  of  those  which  is  too  sacred  and  precious  in 
its  beauty  and  brightness  for  individual  possession.  May 
we  venture  to  entertain  the  hoj^e  that  sooner  or  later — 
and  soon  rather  than  later — it  may  become  the  possession 
of  the  nation,  and  be  a  center  of  attraction  in  our  National 


Gallery  side  by  side  with  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, of  Turner  and  of  Rosetti?" 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Freeman  writes  upon  "Ancient  Law  Endow- 
ments" at  great  length  and  with  great  painstaking,  in 
order : 

"  First,  to  assert  the  absolute  right  of  the  State  to  deal 
as  it  thinks  good  with  Church  property.  It  is  by  no  means 
needful  to  bring  in  the  confused  and  misleading  statement 
that  'Church  property  is  national  property.' 

"  Secondly,  to  show  that  a  piece  of  land  is  not  proved  to 
be  'national  property'  now  by  quoting  the  charter  which 
shows  that  it  was  'national  property'  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  but  that  it  then  ceased  to  be  such." 

Mr.  Haweis  reviews  Canon  Scott  Holland's  "Life  of 
Jenny  Lind."     He  says: 

"  From  first  to  last  Jenny  Lind  was  a  being  apart,  she 
was  most  truly  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  Her 
life  was  not  as  other  lives.  She  had  no  regrets,  no  sad 
retrospects,  no  bitterness  at  retirement  or  loss  of  power. 
She  used  her  unrivaled  gifts  as  long  as  she  could — but 
not  for  herself — she  was  simply  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord." 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  articles  which  might  well  have  been  spared,  above 
the  average  in  interest. 

THE   CONVERSATIONS  OF   STAMBOULOFF. 

The  most  interesting  article  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  is  Mr.  Hulme-Beaman's  paper  on  Bulgars  and 
Serbs,  which  contains  copious  extracts  from  his  note- 
books in  which  he  jotted  down  the  conversations  of  M. 
Stambouloff  in  1890.  M.  Stambouloff  declared  that  his 
one  fixed  idea  is  the  establishment  of  a  confederation  of 
the  Balkan  States — a  confederation  in  which  Turkey  must' 
play  an  important  part,  for  M.  Stambouloff  sees  clearly 
that  if  the  Turks  are  not  at  Constantinople  the  Russians 
will  be.  He  objects  equally  to  England  or  Germany  being 
there;  but  not  even  his  conviction  that  the  Turks  are  nec- 
essary will  induce  him  to  acquiesce  much  longer  in  the 
strain  of  the  present  position.  The  Bulgarians,  he  thinks, 
can  carry  on  without  the  recognition  of  the  Powers  for 
three  or  five  years,  but  the  strain  is  great,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  they  will  declare  their  independence,  and  stop 
the  payment  of  the  Turkish  tribute.  M.  Stambouloff  is 
only  thirty-five.  He  is  a  man  with  small,  deep-set  eyes, 
which  he  half  closes  when  he  talks,  but  when  angry  they 
open  fully  and  blaze  like  flame. 

SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE  ON  INFLUENZA. 

As  everybody  has  either  had  or  is  going  to  have  influ- 
enza, every  one  will  be  interested  in  Sir  Morell  Macken- 
zie's paper  on  the  popular  pestilence  of  the  hour.  The  first 
thing  that  Sir  Morell  establishes  is  that  so  far  from  influ- 
enza being  a  new  malady,  it  was  called  the  new  acquaint- 
ance in  1562,  and  there  were  ten  eiDidemics  of  influenza  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  this  country.  There  have  been 
six  great  epidemics  and  five  smaller  ones  in  this  century. 

"  The  first  step  toward  a  I'ight  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  influenza  is  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  catarrh  is 
an  inseparable  adjunct  of  the  disease.  It  is  really  an 
acute  specific  fever  running  a  definite  course  like  measles  or 
scarlatina." 

There  is  a  superficial  complexity  in  its  symptoms,  but 
under  all  its  disguises  the  disease  is  perfectly  simple.  All 
the  ti-ouble  arises  from  disordered  nervous  action.  What 
it  is  that  disorders  the  nervous  system  Su'  Morell  says 
nobody  knows.  Whatever  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  borne  on 
the   air.     The  great  practical  question,   however,  is   not 
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Go? 


"W'hat  it  is,  or  whether  it  has  been  here  before,  but  how  to 
act  when  it  does  come.  On  this  point,  Sir  Morell's  advice 
to  the  patient  is  to  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  until  he  gets 
quite  better.  The  great  prostration  which  it  occasions 
could  be  combated  by  a  judicious  use  of  stimulants  and 
as  generous  a  diet  as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take. 
Keep  up  your  strength  and  ward  off  complications;  re- 
member that  the  mild  attacks  usually  have  the  worse  se- 
quels, and  beware  of  anti-pyretics,  which  reduce  the  tem- 
perature and  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
The  really  dangerous  time  does  not  come  until  after  recov- 
ery, and  extra  precautions  should  be  taken  against  catch- 
ing cold  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  disease  has 
disappeared. 

AN  ENGLISH    ACADEMY. 

There  is  a  charmingly  written  and  most  witty  sketch 
of  an  election  to  the  English  Academy,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  womb  of  time.  The  point  of  the  joke  turns 
upon  the  election  by  a  positive  majority  of  ail  the  Acad- 
emicians of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  a  seat  among 
the  immortals  over  Gardiner,  the  historian,  and  Hardy, 
the  novelist.  The  sketches  of  the  various  Academicians 
are  very  cleverly  done.  The  author  makes  Cardinal  Man- 
ning nominate  Mr.  Stead  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
seat. 

THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  MAGEE. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Benham  lays  a  humble  wreath,  starred 
with  many  gems  of  Magee's  own  witty  genius,  on  the 
grave  of  that  delightful,  unselfish  and  generous  man, 
withal  a  great  prelate  and  father  m  God.  The  first  exam- 
ple which  he  gives  of  Dr.  Magee's  stories  and  happy  say- 
ings was  the  story  which  he  told  against  the  Liberation 
Society,  when  he  was  quite  an  obscure  country  parson. 
Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  dissenting  ministers  by  their 
flocks  he  said : 

"  I  once  heard  of  an  ill-paid  minister  who  went  to  his 
deacon  to  solicit  an  increase  of  salary.  'Salary!'  said  the 
deacon,  'I  thought  you  worked  for  souls?'  'So  I  do,'  re- 
plied the  poor  man,  'but  I  cannot  eat  souls !  and  if  I  could, 
it  would  take  a  good  many  souls  of  your  size  to  make  a 
dish!' 

Here  is  another  story,  which  also  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  in  Ireland : 

"  Some  members  of  his  congregation— I  think  at  Ennis- 
killen,  but  am  not  sure  about  that — came  to  him  when  he 
was  leaving  his  incumbency,  to  bid  him  farewell.  'And 
we  can  assure  you,  sir,'  they  said,  'that  we  have  profited 
so  much  by  your  ministry,  and  feel  that  it  has  done  us  so 
much  good,  that  we  have  resolved  that  after  ye've  gone 
and  left  us,  we'll  none  of  us  ever  go  to  church  any  more. '" 

The  only  other  extract  which  I  make  is  his  reply  to  one 
who  pestered  him  about  some  church  preferment: 

"  He  prided  himself  on  doing  his  best  to  find  the  right 
men  for  himself.  One  applicant  not  only  badgered  him 
unmercifully  but  came  up  to  London,  and  caught  him  at 
the  Athenaeum.  'Mr.  — ,"  said  the  Bishop,  'if  it  rained 
livings,  I  would  offer  you  an  mnbrella. ' 

CHILD    LIFE   INSURANCE. 

Captain  Pembroke  Marshall  replies  to  Mr.  Waugh  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  child  insurance  to  infanti- 
cide. He  is  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Waugh's  Bill  and 
is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dewey's  recommendations. 

"  Mr.  Dewey  recommended  one  policy  only  on  a  life. 
Parents  only  to  insure.  The  table  of  benefits  to  increase 
annually,  and  only  reach  the  legal  maximum  when  paid 
in  for  five  years  and  two  years  respectively.     That  un- 


registered societies  should  not  be   allowed  to  insure  chil- 
dren." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Delille  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  Baude- 
laire. Miss  Mabel  Robinson  discusses  the  pictures  at  the 
Salon,  and  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Twenty  pages  are  given 
to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  discourse  upon  the  British  Army 
in  189L  Oddest  of  all,  Mr.  Frank  Harris  breaks  out 
into  print  on  his  own  account  in  a  sketch  which  he  had 
much  better  have  left  unprinted,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  somewhat  absurd  title  of  "  A  Modern  Idyll."  If  Mr. 
Harris  has  nothing  better  in  his  wallet  than  the  narrative 
of  the  growth  of  an  adulterous  passion  of  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter for  the  wife  of  one  of  his  deacons,  the  world  has  not 
lost  much  by  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Fortnif/htly 
has  hitherto  refiained  from  any  attempt  to  make  a  name 
among  contemporary  writers. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Grove  begins  his  June  number  with  three  sermons 
by  three  preachers,  upon  what  he  is  good  enough  to  call 
"The  Science  of  Preaching."  Preaching  may  be  an  art, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  science.  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  in  his  paper,  says  that  the  magazine-fed  preacher 
will  not  go  deep  enough  to  reach  the  hearts  of  humanity. 
This  would  seem  to  depend  largely  upon  the  magazines 
upon  which  he  feeds,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  a  heart 
of  his  own.  In  any  case  the  magazine-fed  preacher  would 
probably  do  i:|^ore  as  a  preacher  than  a  man  who,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus  supplied  by  the  con- 
tents of  our  best  periodicals.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  his 
paper,  asserts  that  what  is  needed  most  of  all  in  the  pul- 
pit is  simplicity  and  sincerity.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  think  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  Johannine  pe- 
riod, and  that  all  the  most  characteristic  preachers  of  our 
day  are  disciples  of  St.  John,  who  realized  that  the  essence 
of  Christianity  is  br other liness,  and  that  we  are  to  prove 
our  love  to  God  by  our  love  to  one  another. 

Miss  Terry  concludes  her  "  Stray  Memories"  in  a  paper 
which  contains  some  charming  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Reade,  and  a  curious  digression  about  "  Hedda  Gabler  " 
She  thinks  that  the  reason  why  Ibsen  is  so  attractive  to 
actors,  and  especially  to  actresses,  is  because  Ibsen's  "silly 
women"  are  so  extraordinarily  easy  to  play. 

Lord  Brassey  reviews  the  policy  of  construction  embodied 
in  the  Naval  Defense  Act  of  1889,  but,  as  usual  with  that 
good  man's  papers,  the  pages  look  so  grimly  like  a  blue- 
book  that  the  general  reader  will  probably  give  it  a  wide 
berth. 

Mr.  Henry  James  writes  on  "Hedda  Gabler,"  which  as 
played  seems  to  him  exceedingly  vivid  and  curious. 

"  'Hedda'  is  the  portrait  of  a  nature,  the  story  of  what 
Paul  Bourget  would  call  an  etat  cVCime,  and  of  a  state  of 
nerves  as  well  as  of  soul,  a  state  of  temper,  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  desperation.  'Hedda  Gabler'  is,  in  short,  the 
study  of  an  exasperated  woman;  and  it  may  certainly 
be  declared  that  the  subject  was  not,  in  adv^ance,  as  a 
theme  for  scenic  handling,  to  be  pronounced  promising." 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  wi'ites  on  *che  "  Mysteries  of  Birth,"  and 
explains  in  simple  language,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  the 
laws  of  reproduction.  The  gist  of  the  paper  is  to  point  out 
how  it  is  that  the  higher  animals  have  not  the  hydra  pos- 
session of  reproducing  or  rebuilding  an  entire  animal  from 
every  fragment  of  its  body.  In  the  higher  animals,  he 
says: 

"  The  power  is  restricted  to  certain  particular  reproduc- 
tive cells — eggs  or  germs — instead  of  being  equally  distrirb- 
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uteri  iu  every  part  over  the  whole  body.  And  the  reason 
for  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  pi-inciple  of  divis- 
ion of  labor,  which  has  led  to  the  specialization  of  various 
parts  for  the  performance  of  various  functions  in  every 
organ  of  the  higher  animal  body." 

Colonel  Lytteltou  describes  the  Ghoorkhas  from  a  sol- 
dier's point  of  view.  Miss  Olive  Schreiner  illustrates  in  a 
delicate  parable  her  faith  in  woman's  capability  for  gen- 
erous self-abnegation  and  renouncement  of  petty  jealousy 
towards  a  rival  of  her  own  sex,  as  opposed  to  the  gener- 
ally accepted  belief  that  such  nobility  is  almost  exclusively 
a  masculine  vii'tue.  In  a  striking  sentence  she  gives  us 
an  ideal  of  a  full  and  perfect  womanhood : 

"  The  mother  heart  had  not  swelled  in  me  yet ;  I  did  not 
know  all  men  were  my  children,  as  the  large  woman 
knows  when  her  heart  is  grown." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  is  much  more  lively  than 
usual  this  month.  Miss  Constance  Eaglestone's  article  on 
Prince  Jerome  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  who  is  without  some  one  either  to  love  or  admire 
him.  Miss  Constance  Eaglestone  writes  of  Prince  Jerome 
with  more  sympathy  than  any  of  those  who  have  described 
the  character  and  career  of  the  Emperor  in  exile. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's on  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  the  first  part  of  which  is 
dealt  with  elsewhere;  but  another  article  \A%iich  is  very 
much  above  the  average  is  Mrs.  Mary  Steadman  Aldis' 
"Story  of  the  University  Tests."  If  Mrs.  Aldis  can  write 
as  well  about  other  subjects  as  she  can  upon  the  struggle 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  sectarian  tests  in 
the  English  Universities,  there  is  no  review  in  the  English 
language  which  would  not  be  the  better  for  her  contribu- 
tions. The  whole  tale,  as  she  tells  it,  is  one  that  is  well 
calculated  to  make  us  blush,  that  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  a  majority  of  Englishmen  could  be  found  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  system  which  no  one  would  now  ven- 
ture to  restore.  Another  very  interesting  article  is  a 
"Glance  at  the  History  of  Gambling,"  by  Ernest  Bo  wen- 
Rowlands,  which  has  more  stuff  in  it  pleasantly  put  to- 
gether than  most  articles  of  the  kind.  The  following  par- 
agraph gives  some  indication  of  the  revolution  which  has 
been  wrought  iu  popular  opinion  on  the  subject  of  gam- 
bling : 

"In  the  fifteenth  century  we  read  of  an  abbess  being 
tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for. having  systemat- 
ically 'gamed'  in  her  convent;  she  pleaded — it  is  curious 
to  note — guilty  to  the  fact,  but  demurred  that  neither 
the  law  nor  the  rules  of  the  sisterhood  obliged  her  to  ab- 
stain from  her  favorite  pleasure.  She  was,  however,  only 
acquitted  on  giving  a  promise  that  she  would  game  no 
more.  In  England,  we  find  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Myoress  gave  two  dicing 
entertainments,  when  they,  in  their  high  official  capacity, 
held  the  tables  against  all  comers." 

The  anonymous  writer  of  an  article  on  "  Practical  Mor- 
ality," thinks  that  the  growth  of  reason  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  great  moral  advance  which  the  civilized  world  has 
made  iu  modern  times,  and  maintains  that  the  day  is  com- 
ing when  individuals  will  be  judged  not  by  their  verbal 
professions,  or  hy  their  observance  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, but  by  the  effects  and  tendencies  of  their  actions. 
Religious  faith,  he  thinks,  has  played  but  a  very  minor 
part  in  the  softening  of  manners  and  the  advance  of  mor- 
ality. The  reviews  of  new  books  are  more  carefully  done 
than  in  any  other  of  the  monthlies. 


BLACKWOOD. 

Blackicood  is  an  exceedingly  good  number.  Almost 
every  page  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  We  quote 
elsewhere  the  article  on  "  The  Pope  and  His  Work"  and 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  contrast. 

Major  Conder's  paper  on  "The  Jewish  Colonies  in  Pal- 
estine" is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  writer,  who 
speaks  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  con- 
fident that  it  would  support,  and  support  easily,  a  million 
colonists  if  the  Turkish  Government  could  but  be  induced 
to  be  I'easonable.  The  only  curse  which  hangs  over  Ca- 
naan is  the  curse  of  Turkish  misrule,  but  this  he  thinks 
could  be  overcome,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  Major  Con- 
der  is  a  sanguine  man.  The  good  land  is  a  good  land  still, 
and  it  only  requires  the  Sultan's  permission  and  the  money 
of  the  Rothschilds  in  order  to  make  it  once  more  flow  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  Jews  are  trickling  back  to  it  as  it 
is.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  not  8,000  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine, now  thare  are  100,000  and  there  is  room  for  a  million 
more.  Major  Conder  gives  some  interesting  details  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  Jewish  enterprise  and  Jewish  capital 
have  been  employed  in  developing  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Warneford  Moffatt's  paper,  "A  Trouble  before 
America,"  does  not  leave  quite  so  clear  an  impression 
on  the  mind  as  is  to  be  desired.  The  writer  sees  that 
America  is  in  danger  of  ceasing  to  be  English-speaking, 
but  he  thinks  this  lesser  jDeril  can  only  be  encountered  by 
the  introduction  of  Free  Trade.  If  the  American  democ- 
racy is  to  belie  its  early  promise,  its  future  must  be  de- 
voted to  emancipating  the  mind  of  the  public  from  the  pur- 
suit of  dividends  by  putting  a  check  on  those  great  mo- 
nopolies iu  trade  which  are  building  a  greater  despotism 
than  the  mercantile  system  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
American  rebellion. 

Major- General  Trench  concludes  his  second  paper  on 
"The  Growing  Unpopularity  of  MiKtary  Service"  by  in- 
sisting that  the  gist  of  the  vv'hole  question  is  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  reserve ;  and  he  maintains  that  one  of  the 
first  things  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  announce  officially 
that  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  who 
shall  receive  increased  pay,  the  reserve  should  be  absolutely 
exempt  from  liability  to  be  called  out  except  in  case  of 
imminent  national  danger  and  for  periodical  training. 
Unless  this  is  done  we  may  spend  millions  over  the  army 
without  making  the  service  popular. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  June  Atlantic  has  several  solid  articles,  and  suffi- 
cient variety  to  be  entertaining.  Elsewhere  are  noticed  at 
length  Mr.  Schurz's  article  on  Lincoln  and  that  of  Mr. 
Barrows  on  the  negroes.  Pi-esident  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  argues  ("  On  the  Study  of  Geog- 
raphy") for  a  systematic  use  in  schools  and  colleges  of 
maps  that  show  elevations  and  natural  divisions,  in  short, 
that  have  some  meaning  in  them,  in  place  of  the  usual  flat 
abominations,  fly -specked  with  a  quantity  of  typography, 
useless  unless  as  mental  chastisement  for  wayward  youth. 
He  contrasts  with  them  the  fine  cartography  of  the  French 
and  the  Germans,  and,  to  show  our  own  helplessness,  states 
that,  after  searching  in  Washington,  New  York,  Prince- 
ton and  Baltimore,  he  could  find  no  map  illustrating,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  lecture,  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
Mediterranean  lands.  Mr.  Gilman  warns  the  teacher 
against  too  great  place-naming,  and  advises  him  to  give 
especial  prominence  to  orography.  He  closes  with  the 
words  of  Carl  Ritter :  "  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  time 
may  come  when  certain  minds  who  have  compassed  the 
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world  of  nature  as  well  as  of  morals,  shall  be  able,  send- 
ing their  glance  backwards  and  forwards,  to  determine 
from  the  whole  course  of  a  nation's  surroundings  what  the 
course  of  its  development  is  to  be,  and  to  indicate  in  ad- 
vance of  history  what  ways  it  must  take  to  attain  the  wel- 
fare which  Providence  has  indicated  to  it." 

Under  "  Classical  Literature  in  Translation"  Mr.  Richard 
G.  Moulton  is  plausible  in  his  advocacy  of  the  literary  side 
of  classical  study.  Under  the  ordinary  system  of  puzzling 
out  as  much  as  possible  of  an  author  in  the  original,  the 
aesthetic  and  literary  element  is  totally  absent,  and  yet  not 
one  student  in  a  hundred  has  the  time  or  aptitude  or  in- 
clination completely  to  master  the  language.  Mr.  Moul- 
ton advises  the  careful  reading  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  original  Greek  or  Latin,  supplemented  by  the  extensive 
use  of  translations  of  parallel  works.  He  brings  practical 
experience  of  the  great  good  to  be  derived,  from  transla- 
tions from  his  work  in  the  University  Extension  Move- 
ment. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

George  Herbert  Palmer  gives  some  loving  "Reminis- 
cences of  Professor  Sophocles,"  the  eccentu'ic  old  sage  who 
for  forty  years  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
University.  There  is  a  good  sketch  of  Alexandre  Vinet 
and  Edmond  Scherer  based  on  Pressense's  and  Gerard's  re- 
spective biographies.  S.  E.  "VVinbolt  tells  of  "Rowing  at 
Oxford,"  and  Bradford  Torrey  has  some  interesting  bird 
notes  in  "A  Widow  and  Twins."  The  third  paper  on 
"  Goethe's  Key  to  Faust"  deals  with  the  Second  Part.  There 
are  some  chapters  of  Stockton's  "The  House  of  Martha," 
and  Rose  Terry  Cooke  contributes  a  story  called  "The 
Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse."  Bliss  Carman  is 
somewhat  more  intelligible  and  somewhat  less  fascinating 
than  usual  in  "The  Last  Watch." 


POPULAR  SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

A  review  of  Mrs.  Plunkett's  article,  "  Our  Grandfathers 
Died  Too  Young,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
June,  appears  under  the  head  of  Leading  Articles.  Dr. 
Andi-ew  D.  White  concludes  the  chapter  on  "  Miracles  and 
Medicine, "  begun  in  the  May  number.  The  greatest  check 
to  the  development  of  medical  science  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  down  to  recent  times  was,  as  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  White's  article,  the  opposition  of  the  Church. 
But  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  especially  the 
theological^  view  of  disease — namely,  that  it  is  the  visita- 
tion of  the  wrath  of  the  Good  Being — has  faded  away,  and 
medical  science  has  progressed  rapidly.  In  three  fields 
especially,  says  Mr.  White,  discoveries  have  been  made 
which  have  done  much  to  disperse  the  atmosphere  of  mir- 
acles. First,  the  relation  between  imagination  and  medi- 
cine is  better  understood.  Investigations  in  hypnotism 
have  also  helped  to  weaken  faith  in  miracles.  Third,  bac- 
teriology, as  developed  and  applied  by  such  men  as  Pas- 
teur, Koch  and  Billings,  "has  explained  the  origin,  and 
proposed  prevention  or  cure,  for  various  diseases  widely 
prevailing,  which  until  recently  have  been  generally  held 
to  be  'inscrutable  providences.'"  In  summing  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  between  Science  and  Theology,  Mr. 
Wliite  notes  two  important  facts:  "First,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  world  approached  the  'Age  of  Faith'  it  re- 
ceded from  ascertained  truth,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
world  has  receded  from  the  'Age  of  Faith'  it  has  ap- 
proached ascertained  truth ;  secondly,  "  that  in  proportion 
as  the  grasp  of  theology  upon  education  tightened,  medi- 
cine declined,  and  in  proportion  as  that  grasp  has  relaxed 
medicine  has  been  developed." 

The    practice  of   procuring   wives   by  seizure,  common 


among  races  of  a  low  order  of  civilization,  is  caused,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A,  B.  Ellis  writes,  by  the  "scarcity  of 
women,  which  results  from  female  infanticide,  which  in 
its  turn  is  due  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  necessarily 
hard  among  savage  races  who  trust  wholly  to  the  chase 
and  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  for  their  supply 
of  food."  In  the  institutions  of  marriage  in  various  coun- 
tries are  seen  to-day.  Colonel  Ellis  shows,  many  sur- 
vivals of  this  ancient  practice.  Man  being  a  creature  of 
habit  naturally  continued  the  practice  of  "  wife  seizure" 
long  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  necessity,  the  form  disinte- 
grating into  a  variety  of  formalities  as  time  progressed. 
It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  Colonel  Ellis 
shows,  that  the  violent  seizure  of  a  woman  was  made  a 
criminal  offense  iu  Great  Britain,  and  even  then,  "the 
operation  of  the  statute  was  limited  to  the  abduction  of 
women  possessed  of  land  and  goods."  In  spite  of  the  law, 
the  custom  lingered  in  Ireland  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 


THE    ANDOVER    REVIEW. 

The  Andover  Review  for  June  Is  exceedingly  live  in 
parts.  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  scholarly  essay  on  "  The 
Significance  of  Modern  Criticism"  is  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  general  reader  by  a  clear  statement  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  services  rendered  by  modern  lit- 
erary critics:  Goethe,  Hildebrand,  Saint-Beuve,  Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle,  Arnold,  Emerson  and  Lowell.  "Mod- 
ern criticisin, "  he  writes,  "  has  given  us  a  new  conception 
of  literature.  Studying  comprehensively  the  vast  ma- 
terial which  has  come  to  its  hand,  discerning  clearly  the 
law  of  growth  behind  all  art,  and  the  interdependence 
and  unity  of  all  human  development,  it  has  given 
us  an  interpretation  of  literature  which  is  nothing 
less  than  another  chapter  in  the  revelation  of  life. 
This  is  its  real  contribution  to  civilization ;  this  is  the 
achievement  which  stamps  it  as  creative  work.  The  epic 
described  adequately  and  nobly  the  stir  of  an  objective 
age ;  the  drama  represented  the  I'elations  of  men  to  the 
powers  above  them,  and  to  the  organized  social  and 
moral  forces  about  them ;  criticism,  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  writers,  discloses  the  law  and  the  fact  of  art  and 
life  as  these  final  realities  are  revealed  through  literature." 

Mr.  Nobuta  Kishimoto's  paper  on  "The  Present  Relig- 
ious Crisis  in  Japan"  contains  the  startling  revelation 
that  the  total  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  each 
year  in  Japan  is  decreasing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  larger 
numbers  of  missionaries  are  being  sent  to  that  country. 
The  causes  of  this  retrogression  he  attributes  to  engross- 
ing political  affairs  iu  Japan ;  to  the  anti-foreign  spirit 
aroused  through  the  delay  of  the  treaty  revision;  to  the 
growing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Buddhists  to  spread  their 
religion,  and  to  the  general  doubt  among  the  common 
people  as  to  whether  Christianity  is  worthy  and  substan- 
tial enough  to  be  adopted.  The  disagreement  among 
the  churches  themselves  as  to  what  are  essential  doctrines 
to  be  taught,  is  given  as  still  another  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The  emergency  de- 
mands, Mr.  Kishimoto  s^ays,  that  missionaries  sent  into 
this  field  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  comparative 
I'eligion  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  history 
and  modern  tendency  of  the  philosoiDhy  of  religion.  Their 
aim  should  be  to  Christianize,  rather  than  to  foreignize, 
Japan — adapt  Christianity  to  Japan,  in  other  words. 

Professor  William  Jewett  Tucker,  in  discussing  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  contribution  on  the  "Gospel  of 
Wealth,"  states  admirably  that  gentleman's  theory,  as  fol- 
lows:    "The   present   economic  system,  which   is   estab- 
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lished  in  individualism  and  worked  through  competition, 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  attainable  system.  The  million- 
aire is  the  necessary  product  of  that  system;  wealth  in- 
evitably falls  under  it  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  This, 
too,  is  best,  for  the  millionaire  is  the  natural  trustee  of 
the  poor ;  and  he  can  in  various  ways  administer  wealth 
for  the  community  better  than  the  community  can  ad- 
minister it  for  itself.  The  sole  question  then  is,  how 
shall  the  rich  man  fulfill  his  trusteeship?  Not  by  return- 
ing his  fortune,  beyond  a  competence  to  his  family.  Not 
by  devising  his  money  by  will.  But  by  distributing  his 
fortune,  during  his  lifetime,  according  to  his  judgment 
of  the  public  need." 

His  criticism  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  scheme  is  that  "to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  organized  and  made  the  ruling 
method  of  adjusting  wealth  to  society,  it  becomes  a  vast 
system  of  patronage,  than  which  nothing  can  in  the  final 
issue  create  a  more  hopeless  social  condition.  And  fur- 
ther, that  the  assumption  upon  which  it  i-ests,  that  wealth 
is  the  inevitable  possession  of  the  few,  and  is  best  admin- 
istered by  them  for  the  many,  begs  the  whole  question  of 
economic  justice  now  before  society,  and  relegates  it  to 
the  field  of  charity.  But  charity  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  modern  world.  The  question  centers  in  the 
distribution  rather  than  in  the  redistribution  of  wealth." 

In  commenting  upon  the  recent  election  of  Dr.  Brooks 
as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  the  Andover 
Review  says  editorially,  that  it  is  not  a  triumph  of  one 
party  over  another,  but  the  recognition  of  the  incoming 
type  of  leadership  in  the  man  of  the  great  Christian  per- 
sonality. "  It  is  negatively  a  rebuke  of  littleness,  narrow- 
ness, management,  in  all  high  places." 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  regarded  by  the  editors  as  an  in- 
consistent and  a  useless  jJi-ocedure.  If  carried  to  the 
conclusion  of  heresy  it  can  only  result  in  schism.  The 
question  at  issue  has  to  do,  it  is  held,  only  with  matters 
of  history,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest  earnest,  reverent 
and  loyal  Christian  scholars  in  their  investigations  by  ec- 
clesiastical violence  is  nothing  short  of  supreme  folly. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW. 

Among  the  less  solid  articles  in  the  Educational  Review 
is  an  interesting  paper  written  from  Leipzig  by  Mattoon 
M.  Curtis  on  "  The  Present  Condition  of  German  Universi- 
ties." The  fear,  expressed  by  Bismarck  and  re-echoed  by 
the  Kaiser,  of  the  growth  of  a  "learned  proletariat,"  "can- 
didates for  hunger,"  has  led  to  a  slight  but  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  attendance  at  the  twenty-three  universi- 
ties, the  figures  having  fallen  from  29,317  students  in  1899 
to  28,711  this  year.  It  is  curious  that  this  falling  off  has 
occurred,  as  Mr.  Curtis'  tables  show,  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy,  which  embraces  everything  outside  of  theol- 
ogy, law  and  medicine  ;  although  the  teaching  force  in  the 
neglected  faculty  has  increased.  In  the  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  hours  per  week,  we  are  at  once  struck  by 
the  proportion  at  Berlin  of  145  hours  of  Roman  law  to  22 
hours  of  political  economy.  Indeed  Mr.  Curtis  sa3's 
"  with  the  possible  exception  of  Tiibingen,  there  is  no  Ger- 
man university  that  can  be  compared  to  Columbia,  or  even 
to  Yale  or  Harvard,  in  lespect  to  the  instruction  offered 
in  political  science. "  Medicine  is  the  leading  faculty,  claim- 
ing 8,776  students  in  the  various  universities.  However, 
three-fourths  of  the  American  students  are  registered 
under  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  Geography  has  deserv- 
edly become  an  independent  department.  In  regard  to  the 
economy  possible  for  a  student  at  a  German  university, 
Mr.  Curtis  is  skeptical  of  any  advantage  to  be  had  over 


America.  He  asserts  that  the  graded  degrees  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  count  for  infinitely  more  than  the  care- 
lessly bestowed  American  parclunents. 

Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  opens  the  magazine  with  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  "  Applications  of  Psychology  in  Educa- 
tion." She  very  felicitously  uses  a  simple  system  of  dia- 
grams to  symbolize  the  various  formulas  that  occur, 
which  makes  her  essay  very  much  more  readable  for  the 
general  public  than  otherwise  it  would  be.  She  decides 
among  other  things,  that  "the  fundamental  fallacy  to 
which  educational  effoi't  is  liable,  is  that  of  mistaking  the 
presentation  of  a  verbal  statement  for  the  effective  gener- 
ation of  an  idea." 

Ray  Green  Huling  is  rather  prolix  in  "  The  American^ 
High  School,"  and  the  result  of  J.  Clark  Murray's  heavy 
work  in  "  The  Education  of  the  Will"  is  not  more  than. 
suffgestive. 
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NEW    ENGLANDER    AND    YALE    REVIEW. 

Hon.  Joseph  Sheldon's  paper  on  "Canadian  Reciprocity 
within  the  Union,"  in  the  June  number  of  the  Neiv  Eng- 
lander  and  Yale  Review^  receives  extensive  notice  else- 
where, 

Hon.  Anthonj'  Q.  Keasley  discusses  the  international 
complications  which  arose  in  August,  1890,  over  the  kill- 
ing, on  board  an  American  vessel,  of  Gen.  J.  M.  Bar- 
rundia,  a  political  refugee  from  Guatamala,  by  Guata- 
malan  officers  who  had  been  provided  with  a  letter  from 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  directing  the  delivery  of  the  passenger.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  their  action  the  Minister  was  recalled  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  captain  of  the  war  ship  relieved 
from  duty  and  both  censured.  After  examining  into  the 
various  details  of  the  "Barruudia  Affair,"  Mr.  Keasley 
concludes  "  that  the  honor  of  the  government,  and  the 
interests  of  American  commerce  in  the  future,  demanded 
the  action  taken  by  the  State  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
required  that  their  unpleasant  duties  should  not  be  done 
in  a  corner,  but  submitted  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  all  nations  with  whom  we 
ai'e  to  deal." 

LABOR  AND  LABOR  AGITATORS. 

Linton  Satterthwait  takes  practically  the  same  view  of 
the  "labor  questions"  as  did  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his 
article  on  "Trade-unionism  and  Utopia,"  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Forum.  He  holds  that  the  real  issue  is 
not  one  between  labor  and  capital,  but  is  one  between 
"idleness  and  the  labor  on  which  it  would  subsist."  The 
sufferings  of  laborers  is  to  the  greatest  extent  due,  he 
holds,  not  to  the  action  of  capitalists,  but  to  the  conduct 
of  labor  organizers  and  labor  agitators.  These  labor 
leaders  should,  he  urges,  be  jjlaced  on  the  defensive  and 
forced  to  justify  the  means  they  use. 

The  jjrincipal  fact  to  be  noted  in  M.  Ichihara's  essay, 
on  "The  Feudal  System  of  Japan,"  is  that  it  was  through 
the  foi-eign  intercourse  established  by  the  arrival  of  Com- 
modore Perry  in  Japan  that  the  destruction  of  feudalism 
in  that  country  was  completed. 

china's    PROGRESS. 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Aiken  of  Pekin,  China,  relates  some  of 
his  "First  Impressions  of  China."  The  facts,  given  inci- 
dentally, which  he  obtained  later,  are,  however,  of  great- 
er importance  to  the  reader.  The  most  progressive  man 
in  China  to-day,  Mr.  Aiken  says,  is  the  Viceroy.  To  him, 
probably,  more  than  to  any  one  else  in  that  country,  is 
it  due  that  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  giving  protection  in 
accordance  with  treaty  stipulations  to  Catholic  and  Prot- 
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estant  missionaries  and  converts,  have  been  so  generally 
enforced  throu^liout  the  empire.  To  him  also  must  be 
ascribed  a  great  i)ai-t  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  ideas 
and  methods  in  China.  Some  idea  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  heathen  China  during  the  last  few 
years,  may  be  had  from  the  following  facts  given  by  Mr. 
Aiken:  "Within  the  last  half-century  she  has  placed 
along  her  coasts  a  system  of  Ught-houses,  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  secured  a  fleet  of  foreign-built  war  ves- 
sels, some  of  them  costing  as  much  as  a  million  of  dollars 
each ;  established  military  and  naval  schools  and  arsenals, 
and  equipped  troops  with  foreign  rifles ;  developed  her 
foreign  trade  to  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  including  imports  and  exports ; 
extended  the  telegraph  through  almost  all  of  the  eight- 
een pi-ovinces;  built  several  short  lines  of  railroad;  un- 
dertaken a  number  of  mining  enterprises  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  machinery ;  opened  schools  for  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  languages ;  sent  Ministers  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  Government  to  various  leading  capitals  of 
the  West,  and  consented  to  receive  the  envoys  of  the  vari- 
ous foreign  powers." 


THE    MAGAZINE    OF    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  June  contains  as 
a  frontispiece  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  by  Sir  A.  More.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb, 
the  editor,  brings  to  light  some  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  growth  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  stated,  on  authority,  that  the  mileage  in  the  United 
States  is  six  times  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
and  that  there  are  but  five  other  countries  that  have  even 
a  tenth  as  much  railway.  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  fur- 
nishes a  chapter  of  Southern  history  on  the  "  Slave  Insur- 
rection in  Virginia,  1831 , "  commonly  kno\\Ta  as  "  Nat  Tur- 
ner's Insurrection."  Mr.  Weeks  inclines  toward  the  view 
that  "  Old  Nat"  was  a  religious  fanatic  whose  object  in  in- 
citing the  negroes  to  murder  was  to  free  them  from  their 
white  masters  and  not,  as  it  has  often  been  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money  with  which  to  make  his  own 
escape.  Dr.  Oscar  Brown  writes  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 
mans, who  as  a  result  of  political  disturbances  in  their 
home  country,  came  to  the  United  States  and  who  later 
became  identified  with  American  affairs.  Metternich's 
persecutions  sent  to  us  Francis  Lieber,  the  historian ;  Carl 
Beck,  the  philologist,  and  Charles  Follen,  the  author. 
Among  the  German  exiles  who  sought  our  shores  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution  of  1848  and  who  afterward  achieved 
prominence  here  in  various  ways  were  ex-Senator  Carl 
Schurz,  Frederick  Knapp,  author,  Franz  and  George 
Schneider,  juridical  writers,  and  Herman  Roster,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung. 


THE    CENTURY. 

Though  the  Century  for  June  presents  nothing  of  espe- 
cial and  startling  interest,  it  is  a  good  all-around  number 
with  several  carefully  written  and  worthy  papers.  Not- 
able particularly  is  Professor  Sloane's  on  "Pensions  and 
Socialism,"  reviewed  at  length  among  the  Leading  Arti- 
cles. 

UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Eleanor  Field  describes  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  in 
"Women  at  an  English  University."  Woman's  opportu- 
nity for  higher  education  in  England  dates  from  1848, 
when  Professor  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley  obtained  a 
Royal  charter  for  Queen's  College,  London.  Cambridge 
first  admitted  girls  to  its  local  examinations  in  1867,  which 


year  is  also  signalized  by  the  creation  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Council,  which  was  to  provide  lectures  for  women  by 
University  men  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  England.  A  few 
years  after.  Professor  Sedgwick,  one  of  the  Cambridge 
lecturers,  opened  a  house  for  women  students,  which 
evolved  into  Newnham  College.  The  one  hundred  and  forty 
students  now  in  residence  there  are  of  an  average  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty -two.  Eighteen  is  the  required  age  for 
entrance  and  all  students  must  reside  at  college  or  with 
their  parents  unless  they  have  arrived  at  the  discreet  age 
of  thirty.  Chaperons  are  a  formality  attendant  on  boat- 
ing and  riding  parties,  and  there  are  some  other  necessary 
evils  to  which  college  boys  are  not  heirs.  The  schedule  of 
the  day  shows  that  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  work. 
Chapel  at  8,  attended  by  a  "majority  of  the  students,"  is 
followed  by  breakfast,  ending  at  9  "  with  a  grand  rush 
made  by  the  late-comers"  (shade  of  Dickens  in  America  1) . 
From  9  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  ,  from  3.30  to  0.30  p.m.  and  from  8 
to  10.30  P.M.  are  work  hours,  though  the  amount  of  it  con- 
sumed in  actual  work  is  optional,  the  average  time  de- 
voted to  reading  being  six  hours.  From  12.30  to  3.30  P.  M. 
the  tennis  and  fives  courts  are  the  attractions  with  most. 
Of  course  there  is  a  Browning  Society  and  Musical  Society, 
and  all  the  students  are  included  in  the  Debating  Society 
and  Political  Club.  The  yearly  intercollegiate  debate  be- 
tween Newnham  and  Girton,  the  sister  college,  must  be 
interesting.  Since  18S1  the  women  compete  at  the  Uni- 
versity examinations  on  the  same  terms  with  the  men, 
except  that  the  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  former. 

A  half-dozen  women  are  mentioned  who  have  taken  high 
rank  in  the  University ;  ending  of  course  with  the  wonder- 
ful Miss  Philippa  Fawcett,  who  was  from  Newnham. 

Miss  Field  sees  the  most  significant  usefulness  of  her  al- 
ma mater  in  the  world-wide  distribution  of  trained  teach- 
ers and  the  workers  she  sends  to  "  the  fields  of  medicine, 
of  art  and  literature."  As  to  the  objection  of  ill-health 
produced  by  too  much  work  for  the  feminine  constitution, 
Miss  Field  fiatly  denies  it,  and  she  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  statistical  note  that  Catherine  Baldwin  appends. 

In  the  June  installment  of  Talleyrand  memoirs,  the 
Prince  defends  himself  against  M.  Savary  and  others  with 
profuse  arguments  that  culminate  in  the  naively  convinc- 
ing query,  "  What  interest  would  I  have  in  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien!" 

"Colonel  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  Virginia,"  by 
Constance  Cary  Harrison,  describes  one  of  the  finest  of 
old  Virginia  homes  and  its  noble  gentlemen  and  graceful 
dames,  some  of  whom  look  at  us  from  the  pages  of  the  Cen- 
tury. We  might  imagine  ourselves  in  a  descriptive  chap- 
ter of  "  The  Virginians. " 

The  second  part  of  the  journal  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas, 
published  under  the  title,  "  At  the  Court  of  the  Czar,"  con- 
tinues the  charming  description  of  diplomatic  life  at  St. 
Petersburg.  An  exceedingly  attractive  portrait  of  Mi\ 
Dallas  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  describes  the  "play"  and 
Joseph  Pennell  the  "  work"  in  "  Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps." 
There  are  most  thrilling  illustrations  of  some  phases  of 
the  "work."  Mr.  Stockton  gives  a  half-dozen  chapters  of 
"The  Squirrel  Inn,"  in  which  Mr  Tippengray,  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  literature,  translates  the  Pickwick 
Papers  into  Greek. 

California  topics  are  rather  more  interesting  than  usual 
in  Charles  B.  Gillespie's  journal,  describing  "A  Miner's 
Sunday  in  Coloma."  Gen.  Sherman's  last  speech  on  "  The 
Old  Army"  is  printed,  with  a  picture  of  the  bust  by  St. 
Gaudens.     Eugene  Bradford    and    Florence  Watts  Sued- 
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eker  contribute  short  stories.  Under  "Topics  of  the 
Times,"  several  "Modern  Cheap  Money  Panaceas"  are 
editorially  discussed  and  exposed ;  and  the  "  Judicial  Con- 
trol of  Contested  Election  Cases"  is  advocated  from  the 
standpoint  of  English  historical  examples. 


HARPER'S    MAGAZINE. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  month  in  Harper'' s  is  the  first 
installment  of  a  novel  by  George  du  Maurier,  which  he 
calls  "Peter  Ibbetson."  So  far  the  story  is  an  intensely 
subjective  boyhood  narrative,  purporting  to  be  written  in 
after  life.  The  handsome  youngster  whose  childish  im- 
pressions and  fancies  Mr.  Du  Maurier  repeats  to  us  goes 
to  France  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  five,  and  after 
we  have  followed  him  through  seven  years,  an  abnormall}' 
early  catastrophe  kills  off  his  father  with  a  safety -lamp 
invention,  his  mother  in  childbirth,  and  nearly  the  whole 
circle  of  his  friends  with  the  cholera,  all  in  two  columns. 
The  story  is  not  without  a  quaint  grace  and  beauty  and 
leaves  an  impression  that  there  are  possibilities  ahead.  The 
Illustrations  by  the  author  are  in  Du  Maurier's  own  un- 
changeable style. 

Mr.  Theodore  Child  continuer)  his  South  American  trav- 
els in  "Up  the  Parana."  Embarking  at  La  Boca,  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  he  steams  up  the  Parana  into  the  Paraguay 
for  a  distance  of  1,115  miles,  to  Asuncion.  Commerce  and 
industry  on  the  great  river  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  Spaniards.  As  to  the  natives,  the  specimens  we 
are  introduced  to  seem  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
deficiency  in  that  virtue  which  is  commonly  esteemed  next 
to  godliness.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  river — the  edge  of 
an  almost  unexplored  wilderness — the  industry  is  orange- 
raising.  The  oranges  are  sent  down  on  the  steamer  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  change  in  value  from  one  Paraguayan 
dollar  per  thousand  at  Asuncion  to  two  cents  apiece  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  exploits  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
and  the  writings  of  the  Monk  Gildas  to  give  us  a  most  en- 
tei'taining  picture  of  "  London — After  the  Romans, "  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  it  was  a  city  of  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  surrounded  by  marshes  and  impene- 
trable forests. 

In  the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  Mr.  Curtis  has  an  earnest 
word  for  the  reform  of  burial  services.  He  says :  "  The 
Burial  Reform  Association  contemplates  mainly  econom- 
ical relief.  It  aims  to  prevent  the  foolish  expense  of  funer- 
als by  the  example  of  those  to  whom  such  expense  would 
be  unimportant.  But  the  scope  of  the  movement  extends 
much  farther.  It  includes  the  true  Christian  conception 
and  treatment  of  the  most  solemn  fact  of  human  life,  which 
is  its  end.  .  .  .  It  is  because  our  funeral  customs,  from 
the  shroud  of  crape  upon  the  living  to  the  lavish  expense 
upon  the  funeral  i)ageaut  and  the  broken  shaft  in  the  grave- 
yard, are  unchristian,  that  they  need  to  be  reformed." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Col.  Dodge  continues  his  papers  on  "  Some  American 
Riders,"  and  describes  this  month  the  methods  of  the  United 
States  cavalryman  and  the  Canadian  mounted  police. 
There  are  three  inimitable  full -page  illustrations  by  Fred- 
eric Remington.  Louis  Frechette  contributes  an  histor- 
ical and  descriptive  article  on  "  The  Royal  Chateaux  of 
the  Loire,"  which  is  well  worth  reading.  An  impressive 
little  sermon  is  preached  by  Anna  Brackett,  with  the  text 
"  Hurry  is  the  devil"  (Arabian  proverb) ,  in  "  The  Technique 
of  Rest.." 

In  way  of  fiction,  Sarah  Orme  Jewett  has  a  short  story, 


and  a  good  one,  called  " The  Failure  of  David  Berry.' 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  ends  up  her  story,  "In  the 
'Stranger  People's'  Country,"  very  sorrowfully,  and 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Wessex  Folk"  are  as  deliciously  simple 
and  life-like  as  ever.  "  The  Warwickshire  Avon"  flows  on 
from  Mr.  Couch's  pen,  enriched  by  Mr.  Parson's  illustra- 
tions of  the  peaceful  English  scenes.  Elizabeth  Stoddard 
has  a  charming  poem  called  "No  Answer." 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 

The  June  Scribner\s  continues  the  subject  of  ocean 
steamships,  in  "Safety  on  the  Atlantic,"  by  H.  R,  Ride- 
ing.  The  two  chief  soui'ces  of  danger  to  the  "grey- 
hounds" seem  to  be  fog  and  ice,  the  presence  of  which 
always  renders  a  passage  extremely  dubious,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  furthered  by  steam  sj^rens,  signal  guns 
and  fog  bells.  In  thick  weather  the  bergs  are  sometimes 
detected  by  the  lowei'ed  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
sometimes  by  the  reverberation  of  the  fog  signals,  but  re- 
main a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  the  more  so  that  thej' 
are  capricious  in  their  yearly  movements,  rendering  less 
reliable  the  monthly  maps  prepared  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office  in  Washington.  That  the  increased  size  and  speed 
of  the  ships  tend  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  passage, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  very  fact  of  the  shorter  time 
spent  on  the  ocean  and  the  greater  facility  of  manoeuvring 
go  to  make  this  true — though  it  is  hard  to  repress  a  shudder 
at  Mr.  Rideing's  explanation  that,  when  a  collision  does 
occur,  the  impetus  of  the  faster  ships  "enables  them  to 
cut  the  obstructing  vessel  ia  two,  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle injury  to  themselves." 

The  increased  number  of  water-tight  bulkheads,  the  sub- 
stitution of  rail-and-netting  for  solid  bulwarks,  the  intro- 
duction of  twin  screws,  the  greater  strength  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft  and  various  minor  ingenious  contrivances  have 
so  minimized  the  dangei"  of  sinking  or  being  disabled  from 
ordinary  causes  that  Mr.  Rideing  says  of  the  transatlantic 
steamers,  "a  man  is  less  likely  to  meet  with  accidents  on 
board  one  of  them  than  he  would  be  in  walking  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  city."  While  this  paper  is  breezy  and  read- 
able, it  is  far  from  being  exhaustive;  we  do  not  find  a 
word  concerning  life-boats  and  their  appliances,  nor  is  the 
danger  from  fire  discussed  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  in- 
considerable with  vessels  that  load  no  cargoes. 

In  the  "  Great  Streets  of  the  World"  series  we  find  this 
mouth  Francisque  Sarcey  describing  the  boulevards  of 
Paris,  in  a  charming  article,  enlivened  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote  and  gossip  Under  the  successive  headings,  "  The 
Boulevardier,"  "The  Caf^s  and  the  Restaurants,"  "The 
Shops  of  the  Boulevards"  and  "The  Theaters,"  appears  a 
vivid  picture  of  that  wonderful  strip  of  the  earth's  surface 
between  the  Madeleine  and  the  Bastile,  within  which 
everything  is  "Parisian"  and  outside  of  which  is  "the  un- 
known, the  barbaric,  the  'Provinces,'"  within  which  the 
Parisian  truly  lives,  outside  of  which  he  may  exist.  The 
article  is  French  to  the  backbone — if  it  had  one.  The  illus- 
trations of  Jeanniot  are  attractive. 

Andrew  Lang  contributes  an  essay  on  Moli^re,  which 
gives  the  gist  of  about  all  that  is  knov^Ti  concerning  the 
life  of  the  French  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Lang  is  competent 
and  discriminating  in  rejecting  apocrjrphal  traditions  of 
Poquelin.  He  prudently  represses  certain  prurient  ten- 
dencies to  draw  a  comparison  between  Shakespeare  and 
Moli^re,  as  to  their  respective  titles  to  fame.  There  is  an 
almost  repulsive  portrait  of  the  former,  which  is  the  front- 
ispiece of  the  m.agazine. 

Mr.  John  C.  Rapes,  in  "The  War  as  We  See  It  Now," 
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exercises  his  "  hindsight"  in  pointing  out  the  important  er- 
rors in  the  management  of  the  war  on  either  side. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  chapter  of  photograi)hy  in  "  Some  Pliotographs 
of  Luminous  Objects,"  by  Wallace  Goold  Levison.  The 
rather  bizarre  story,  "An  Alabama  Courtship,"  by  F.  J. 
Stimson,  is  concluded.  Bliss  Perry  contributes  two  pretty 
"  German  Sketches, "  but  the  best  of  the  short  stories  is 
Maria  Blunt's  "  Parson  Joye's  Justice."  There  are  two  or 
three  fine  lines  in  Louise  Imogen  Guiney's  poem,  "Ver- 
gniaud  in  the  Tumbril,"  and  more  than  two  or  three  lines 
that  are  not  fine  at  all. 


THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  Chaiauquan  seems  to  hold  up  its  end  as  an  educa- 
tional and  "  family"  magazine,  reasonably  well ;  the  i-ange 
of  its  thirty  contributed  articles  in  addition  to  the  consid- 
erable editorial  department  is  appalling. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  on  "Hungary's  Progress  and 
Position."  After  relating  how  the  Hungarians  passed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk  to  a  dubious  liberty  under 
Austria,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  of  the  efforts  of  the  patriot  Kos- 
suth, and  the  final  emancipation  after  Sadowa  in  1S68. 
The  Hungarian  language  replaced  the  German  in  the 
schools,  and  the  government  of  the  country  is  "  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  ministry,  subject  to  the  national  parlia- 
ment that  sits  at  Budapest." 

"  Since  1868,  Hungary  has  developed  and  prospered  re- 
markably. The  capital,  Budapest,  has  been  made  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  entire  world."  With  im- 
proved railroad  systems  and  farm  methods,  "compulsory 
education,  a  wonderfully  active  press,  and  many  especial 
incentives  to  progress,  Hungary  is  entering  upon  a  period 
of  great  growth  and  prosperity." 

"The  cloud  that  overshadows  Hungary  is  Prussia."  The 
former  is  the  "  real  soul  and  center  of  the  anti-Russian 
league  that  sleeplessly  watches  the  frontier."  The  Hunga- 
rians hope  foi"  "  a  great  Danubian  confederated  power  with 
Budapest  as  the  capital,  with  Roumania,  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia as  members  of  the  federal  state.  Hungary  is  essen- 
tially of  the  East.  Its  great  rivers  flow  in  that  direction. 
Its  people  are  wonderfully  w^ell  fitted  to  mediate  between 
Occident  and  Orient." 

In  the  "Woman's  Council  Table"  the  most  noticeable 
article  is  Clare  De  Graffenr led 's  "Women  in  the  London 
County  Council."  She  has  been  present  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Council,  which  "  is  really  an  elective  conmiittee  of  the 
enfranchised  from  the  fifty -eight  districts  composing  the 
county  (of  London) ,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
by  designating  aldermen."  Miss  De  Graff enried  finds  the 
men  of  the  Council  so  interesting  that  three-fourths  of  her 
joaper  passes  before  we  hear  of  the  two  women  councilors, 
one  of  whom  is  an  alderman  member.  Their  title  to  sit 
in  this  august  assembly  has  been  bitterly  disputed,  and 
a  third  lady  was  displaced,  but  Miss  Cobden  and  Miss  Cons 
still  debate  side  by  side  wdth  eminent  public  men. 

"  '  Our  country  is  now  open  to  foreigners, '  said  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nagasaki,  in  1857,  'and  we  shall  be  glad  of  what- 
ever you  may  bring  us  with  the  exception  of  two  things — 
opium  and  Christianity, '  "  quotes  Dr.  W.  C.  Kitchin  in 
"  Christianity  as  a  Factor  in  Japanese  Politics. "  Since 
the  first  mission  of  Francis  Xavier  in  Japan,  three  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  the  Christian  religion  has  been  hated 
and  feared  there.  Vigorous  Western  protests  against  the 
more  or  less  unmerited  persecution  of  native  Christians 
persuaded  the  Japanese  government  in  1873,  to  order,  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  the  edict  against  the  despised  re- 
ligion to  be  removed  from  the  public  notice-boards.     Many 


leading  statesmen  still  opposed  it,  notably  Mr.  Fukuzawa, 
editor  of  "the  ablest  paper  in  Japan,"  who  ai'gued  that  a 
foreign  religion  "  would  sap  the  patriotism  of  the  Japan- 
ese, create  an  undue  fondness  for  foreign  manners  and 
customs,"  and  engender  a  poUtical  opposition  that  might 
overthrow  the  sovereignty  of  Japan.  This  gentleman, 
however,  gyrated  completely  within  three  years,  carrying 
the  public  opinion  generally  with  him,  and  so  strong  was 
the  reaction  that  it  now  seems  to  be  "  the  thing"  to  belong 
to  the  Christian  Church.  So  much  so,  that  Dr.  Kitchin 
very  truly  says :  "  A  people  like  the  Japanese,  accepting 
the  foreign  ci-eed  in  profession  but  retaining  pagan  hearts 
and  minds,  may  injure  Christianity  by  developing  in  it 
forms  so  palpably  corrupt  as  to  check  its  advance  through 
Asia." 

H.  R.  Chamberlain's  "  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Other  Po- 
litical Parties"  is  a  good  statement  of  the  i)rinciples  in- 
volved. Robert  W.  Prentiss  writes  on  "  The  Latest  Phases 
of  Electricity,"  and  F.  M.  Gessner  on  "American  Glass 
Workers."  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  strike  out  very  boldly 
in  the  month's  chapters  on  "The  Intellectual  Development 
of  the  English  People."  "What  Contracts  a  Married 
Woman  May  Make"  is  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  and 
Thomas  D.  Seymour  w'rites  on  Dr.  Schliemanu  and  his 
work. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Among  several  entertaining  and  useful  articles  in  the 
June  Cosmopolitan,  perhaps  the  most  timeh'  is  one  upon 
the  municipality  of  Dresden.  Frederick  Paul  Hill  is  en- 
tirely eulogistic  in  "A  Modern  Municipality."  Dresden 
elects  by  popular  vote  a  college  of  seventy -two  deputies, 
who  choose  the  Stadtrath  of  thirty  persons,  some  of  them 
life  members,  and  the  Ober-btirgermeister  is  elected  by 
both  branches  acting  together.  These  representatives 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  government  in  fortj'-four 
committees,  each  of  which  publishes  an  annual  report  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  citizens.  Ihese  reports  for  1888 
form  the  basis  of  the  article  before  us.  Of  course  their 
system  is  intensely  paternal  and  bureaucratic.  A  man 
may  not  marry  without  royal  consent  until  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  nor  without  his  parents'  consent  until 
he  is  twenty-five.  "  Every  stranger,  every  change  of  dom- 
icile is  known  to  the  police.  They  have  oversight  of  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  school  attendance  of  children  (edu- 
cation being  compulsory) ,  examination  of  all  public  and 
private  schools,  music  halls,  dance  halls,  balls,  public 
pleasures,  weddings,  christenings,  burials,  or  other  such 
occasions ;  the  inspection  of  drug  shops,  apothecaries,  vege- 
table venders'  shops,  vaccination  affairs,  midwives,"  &c. 

The  SN'stem  of  Foundations,  by  which  the  city  becomes 
the  custodian  of  certain  trust  sums,  varying  from  eleven 
dollars  to  half  a  million  in  value,  is  interesting.  "  There 
are  trust  funds  for  charitable  and  educational  purposes 
belonging  to  Dresden, to  the  amount  of  five  million  dollars." 
This  is  in  addition  to  a  municipal  fortune  of  80,227,000. 

The  schools  and  savings-banks  are  described  and  ad- 
mired. Dresden  has  owned  its  own  gas  works  for  sixty 
years,  and  in  1888  they  produced  a  clear  gain  of  8187,000. 

"The  Needs  of  the  Farmer,"  by  x^bner  L.  Frazer,  is 
rambling  anrl  commonplace.  The  writer,  a  farmer  him- 
self, lays  stress  on  the  advantages  of  truck  and  fruit  crops, 
and  especially  of  good  creameries,  over  the  cultivation  of 
large  grain  farms. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  description  of  "  The  Royal  Ar- 
senal at  Woolwich,"  by  Charles  S.  Pelham-Clinton. 
"A    Remarkable    Artist,"   whom   Mary    D.    Wellcome 
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introduces  to  us,  is  Gustave  Dore.  "We  are  glad  to  see 
the  obscuring  bushel  removed  from  the  light  of  this  truly 
"remarkable"  man.  The  "Two  Modern  Heroes,"  of 
whom  Thomas  B.  Connery  gives  reminiscences,  are  Edison 
and  Stanley.  In  the  article  on  "  Japanese  Women"  there 
are  pictures  of  some  charming  "Jap"  girls.  Julia  Magru- 
der  tells  of  a  visit  to  the  "  House  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour," Esther  Singleton  writes  on  "Beau  Brummel,"  and 
Frank  Ward  Howe  on  "The  Great  Unpubhshed." 


made  worth  visiting.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  a  very  mild 
story  called  "Sonny,"  and  C.  H.  Herford  writes  of  Thor- 
valdsen. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

The  novel  of  the  month  in  LippincoW s  is  "  Gold  of  Pleas- 
ure," by  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Hervey  North  is  a 
breezy  young  longshoreman  of  New  London,  whose  hair 
suggests  oakum,  and  who  has  the  hard  glitter  of  gold  in 
his  eye.  Martha  Dane,  alight-house  keeper's  daughter, 
loves  the  oakum-headed  and  corrects  his  participles,  but 
on  his  departure  for  India,  just  after  their  betrothal,  she 
rapidly  succumbs  to  the  attractions  of  Richard  Swift, 
whose  gray  suit  stamps  him  "  at  once  as  a  person  of  so- 
ciety, a  civilian,  a  man  of  more  or  less  leisure."  On  his 
second  meeting  w'ith  Martha,  he  presents  her  with  a  sev- 
enty-five dollar  finch  (the  exact  damage  to  Richard's  purse 
is  insisted  on)  that  whistles  "  Home,  Sw^eet  Home" ;  and 
follows  it  up  with  relays  of  periodic  literature.  This  Swift 
is  the  guest  of  the  wealthy  Raima  Garnett,  wdth  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  shall  woo  her ;  but  he  fails  in  his  part 
of  the  contract  on  account  of  his  achiiiration  for  Martha. 

In  the  mean  time,  Martha's  longshoreman  is  in  Ceylon, 
being  defrauded  with  false  gems  by  a  piratical  "  Moor- 
man," and  falling  in  love  with  the  lovely  Pietra,  whose 
father  has  dragged  Hervey  from  a  watery  grave.  He  ruins 
his  new  love  and  hastens  home  to  Martha,  whom  he  pre- 
sents with  some  cut-glass  diamonds  in  way  of  reparation. 
Suddenly  a  storm  arises,  "  the  fog  bells  moura  their  dole- 
fullest,"  a  ship  goes  to  pieces  near  Martha's  light-house  and 
delivers  into  her  own  and  Hervey 's  hands  the  poor  Pietra, 
who  tells  her  story  and  then  swallows  a  portion  of  choice 
poison,  that  she  has  carefully  brought  through  the  waves, 
Hervey  North  is  man  enough  to  join  her,  and  the  seventy- 
five  dollar  finch  sings  accompaniments  to  the  domestic  joys 
of  Martha  and  Richard. 

Can  any  one  conceive  of  Lip>pincotV s  giving  the  first 
seventy  of  its  images  to  such  stuff? 

"  The  College  Settlement, "  that  Hester  Dorsey  Richard- 
son writes  of,  is  an  association  of  graduates  of  the  chief 
women's  colleges  doing  practical  educational  and  charita- 
ble work  among  the  poor  of  the  crowded  districts  of  New 
York.  They  have  tastefully  fitted  up  a  club-house  at  95 
Rivington  Street,  where  they  come  for  two  or  more  months 
at  a  time,  paying  their  own  board  and  giving  their  work. 
Under  their  direction  are  boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  gymnasia 
exercises,  music,  singing,  games,  and  reading  are  some  of 
the  attractions.  "  The  children  are  taught  sewing  and  cook- 
ing, how  to  sweep  and  dust,  to  make  beds  neatly,  the 
proper  way  to  set  the  table,  .  .  .  the  larger  girls  are 
instructed  in  dressmaking  and  all  the  domestic  arts."  The 
baths  the  club  offers  are  much  j)atronized,  though  the 
charge  of  ten  cents  for  a  bath  can  hardly  be  called  "  nom- 
inal." 

Agnes  Repplier  writes  gracefully  of  a  "  By-"\Vay  in  Fic- 
tion" which  bears  the  devious  name  of  "  The  Chevalier  of 
Pensieri-Vani,  together  with  the  Frequent  Allusions  to  the 
Prorege  of  Arcopia."  There  is  not  much  of  interest  in 
"  Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley. "  Edgar  Faw- 
cett  is  sufficiently  clever  in  his  characterization  of  "  A  Lit- 
erary  Pet."     Grace  Peckham   tells  how  Alaska  may  be 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  June  is  lifeless.  It  con- 
tains no  articles  of  political  or  social  importance  and  none 
which  are  timely.  Stephen  Vail' s  paper  on  "  Early  Days 
of  the  First  Telegraph  Line"  is  by  far  the  most  noteworthy 
in  the  number.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  old  Morse  and  Vail  telegraph  for  the  first 
nine  days  were  only  $3.09. 


OUR  DAY. 

The  opening  article  in  Our  Day  for  May  is  by  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  S.  Chadbourne  on  "Sunday  Newspapers."  He 
charges  that  the  Sunday  paper  is  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  of  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  that  its  whole  ten- 
dency is  to  secularize  the  day  which  should  be  kept  holy; 
that  it  is  a  purely  business  enterprise — published  merely 
for  money — and  that  its  aim  is  to  please  not  to  elevate. 
"If  then,"  he  argues, "gain  and  pleasure  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  why  may  they  not  also  jus- 
tify other  pursuits  aud  enterprises  in  which  men  may  wish 
to  engage  with  the  same  motives?"  Mr.  Chadbourne  fur- 
ther cha^rges  that  the  Sunday  newspaper  violates  the  laws 
of  many  of  our  States  and  so  "is  a  teacher  of  lawlessness, 
as  w^ell  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  The  amount  of  good 
reading  in  the  Sunday  paper  is  so  meager  that  it  in  no 
whit  justifies  its  existence.  In  reply  to  the  claim  often, 
made  in  its  defense,  that  it  is  made  on  Saturday  and  it  is 
the  Monday  papers  which  if  any  should  be  condemned, 
he  gives  a  quotation  to  show  that  the  Monday  papers  are 
made  on  Sunday  onh^  when  there  is  a  Sunday  paper  to 
take  the  work  of  Saturday.  "A  New  Government  for  In- 
dians," by  T.  H.  Tibbies,  aud  Joseph  Cook's  Monday  Lec- 
ture on  "  The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Red  Men"  are  re- 
viewed in  the  department  of  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month. 


POET-LORE. 

The  June  number  of  this  pretty  and  unique  little  maga- 
zine gives  most  of  its  space  to  Browning  subjects,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  last  month's  devotion  to  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Harrison  Allen  opens  with  a  somewhat  imposing 
paper,  entitled  "Poetry  and  Science,"  which  glitters  with 
a  wealth  of  allusions  to  poets  who  have  or  have  not  been 
scientific,  and  to  scientists  who  have  or  have  not  been  poet- 
ical. It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Allen  is  apt  to  consider  a  poetic 
love  for  any  interesting  phenomena  of  nature  as  synony- 
mous with  "science."  An  imaginative  child  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  trees  and  flowers,  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  j^retty  speeches  about  them,  could  hardly  be  called 
a  devotee  of  science.  However  there  is  probably  no  harm 
done,  as  Mr.  Allen  reaches  no  particular  conclusion. 

Charlotte  Porter  writes  entertainingly  of  "  Old  and  New 
Ideals  of  Womanhood."  She  finds  the  womanly  love  and 
sacrifice  portrayed  in  Eschjdus  and  Euripides  are  but  lit- 
tle changed  through  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  to  Goethe 
and  Browning. 

"Browning's  Hebraic  Sympathies"  are  the  subject  of  a 
charming  little  essay  by  Mary  M.  Cohen.  She  uses  the 
authority  of  "Mr.  Oswald  John  Simon,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  Loudon,"  in  deciding  that 
Browning  himself  was  not  of  Hebrew  ancestry.  The  more 
is  the  wonder  that  the  poet  should  have  succeeded  in  iden- 
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tifying  himselr  so  thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion. 

Helen  A.  Clark  contributes  a  paj)er  on  "Musical  Sym- 
bolism in  Browning."  She  truly  says  that  Browning  had 
no  appreciation  of  the  sentimental  and  emotional  side  of 
music.  She  asserts  that  there  is  an  "  essential  difference" 
between  poetry  and  music,  and  applauds  the  great  poet's 
differentiation  of  poetical  rhythm  from  musical  rhythm. 
It  is  conceivable  that  lofty  poetry  should  lack  musical 
rhythm,  but  that  "  music  and  poetry  each  occupies  (ied) 
distinct  and  individual  realms  into  which  the  other  should 
not  enter,"  is  inconceivable  to  us. 

"The  Idea  of  God  in  'The  Sun'"  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  and  "William  G.  Kingsland  tells  of  an 
*'  Unknown  Poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's,"  called  "  Marathon," 
written  at  the  asre  of  eleven. 


l^ei'fect  specimens  of  their  class.  The  magazine  gives 
l^aitieular  and  official  attention  to  matters  that  concern 
the  L^uild  of  photographei's.  and  it  also  devotes  fully  half 
of  its  space  each  month  to  cc^uplete  lists  of  new  books 
with  brief  j'et  pointed  and  adequate  review  notices.  It 
is  a  very  attractive  periodical. 


LEND  A  HAND. 

Lend  A  Hand,  an  eighty -paged  magazine,  edited  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  publishes  from  month  to  mouth 
•an  interesting  record  of  reforms  in  the  social  order.  Its 
pages  are  not  given  to  the  discussion  of  theory  and  ab- 
stract principle  so  much  as  to  the  presentation  of  plans 
and  projects  that  have  proved  practicable  and  successful. 
It  has  a  long  list  of  distinguished  contributors — contribu- 
tors who,  it  is  announced,  write  only  when  they  have  some- 
thing to  say,  for  the  usual  inducements  are  not  offered. 
There  are  regular  reports  of  the  Law  and  Order  League, 
the  Ramabai  Association,  Lend-A-Hand  Clubs,  &c.  The 
number  for  June  is  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hale.  It  contains  among  other  things  some  of  his  crisp  and 
original  comments  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  a  chap- 
ter or  two  of  his  serial  story,  "Home  Again,"  a  life  of 
Dr.  Armitage,  the  great  friend  of  the  blind,  and  reports 
from  various  Associations.  The  only  contributed  paper 
is  "That  State  of  Life"  by  Arthur  Chubbuck. 


THE  REGISTER  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY. 

The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  History,  published 
at  Detroit  by  the  Evening  News  Association,  is  a  period- 
ical that  was  primarily  designed  for  distribution  to  the 
subscribers  of  a  popular  Western  daily.  Its  value,  how- 
ever, is  such  as  to  warrant  a  general  circulation,  and  it 
now  enters  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the 
whole  country.  Two  numbers  have  appeared,  and  its 
quality  fully  justifies  its  pretensions.  The  May  number 
begins  with  a  record  of  international  affairs,  devoting 
some  fifteen  pages  to  such  questions  as  the  Bering  Sea 
dispute,  reciprocity  with  Spain  and  Brazil,  the  partition 
of  Africa,  &c.  Then  follow  departments  devoted  to  a 
record  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
America.  There  is  a  record  of  progress  in  science,  letters, 
art,  music,  the  drama,  archaeology  and  religion.  A  very 
full  and  careful  necrology  is  presented,  and  there  are 
other  features  which  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  periodi- 
cal. It  is  eminently  a  publication  to  be  filed  and  kept 
permanently  for  reference. 


THE  PHOTO-AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  Photo- American  Review,  published  by  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Jones,  New  York,  is  a  new  monthly  which  attained 
its  second  number  with  the  month  of  June  and  which  is 
devoted  especially  to  the  reproduction  by  "process"  work 
of    fine  photography.     Its  illustrations  are    marvelously 


A  GROUP  OF  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  Gentlemen'' s  Magazine  starts  with  a  bright  and 
spirited  story,  by  Miss  Werner,  of  life  on  an  African  river, 
entitled  "Madame  La  Connnandante."  It  reads  as  if  it 
were  founded  on  fact,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
some  one,  at  least,  of  the  characters  was  recognized. 
There  are  two  papers  dealing  with  London;  one,  Mr. 
Graham's,  on  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  another,  which  is  of 
more  general  interest,  by  W.  C.  Sydney,  describing  Lon- 
don before  the  Great  Fire.  It  is  an  article  which  should 
be  read  by  every  pessimist  "v^ho  is  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  these  days  are  better  than  those  in  which  our 
forefathers  lived.  Mr.  Arthur  Reade  describes  Ack worth 
in  an  article  under  the  title  of  "John  Bright's  School." 
Mr.  Justin  McCarth}',  in  his  pages  on  plays,  criticises  Miss 
Robins'  Hedda  Gabler  rather  adversely.  He  admits  that 
she  is  an  actress  of  very  remarkable  ability,  and  that  .she 
has  raised  her  reputation  by  her  impersonation  of  Hedda, 
but  he  maintains  that  Miss  Robins'  Hedda  is  not  Ibsen's 
Hedda,  and  that  although  she  has  given  London  a  very 
remarkable  and  very  powerful  and  very  picturesque  piece 
of  acting,  she  has  not  given  us  the  real  Hedda  which  Ibsen 
conceived.  There  is  an  interesting  sketch  on  a  very  little 
known  I'egion  in  a  paper,  "Before  Emancipation  in  the 
Dutch  West  Indies."  The  article  on  "Stellar  Evolution" 
is  more  scientific  than  popular. 

In  Longman^s  Magazine,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  gossips 
pleasantly  concerning  the  suggested  School  of  Fiction, 
which  he  proposes  should  be  made  the  ground  of  Mr. 
Walter  Besant's  new  novel.  There  is  an  article  by  Can- 
nock Brand,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  cuckoo's  disagree- 
able habit  of  boarding  out  its  eggs  for  other  birds  to  hatch. 
He  thinks  that  the  cuckoo  is  a  bird  which  experiences  such 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  food,  that  it  has  to 
impose  the  trouble  of  feeding  its  offspring  upon  other 
birds  whose  habits  are  simpler,  and  whose  appetites  are 
not  so  voracious. 

In  Good  Words  there  is  an  excellent  paper  describing 
the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys,  and  the  efforts  that  are  made 
to  bring  some  light  and  civilization  into  the  lives  of  Glas- 
gow children.  Archdeacon  Farrar  begins  his  series  of 
papers  on  "What  Art  Teaches."  There  is  a  somewhat 
disappointing  article  on  "  The  Girlhood  of  the  German  Em- 
press," while  Mr.  Macewen  briefly  but  succiuctlj'  sketches 
the    characteristics  of  "  The  Eastern   Church  in  Greece." 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  two  papers  in  the  magazines 
this  month — one,  entitled  " The  Seekers  for  the  Sun,"  in 
Good  Words,  a  parable  which  has  a  far-away  resem- 
blance to  Olive  Schreiner's  Dreams,  and  a  sermon  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine,  on  the  "Restoration  of  Life's  Work." 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckland  de- 
scribes the  alleys  and  streets  of  London  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  children  to  whom  they  serve,  in  many  cases, 
as  the  only  plaj'ground  they  have.  There  is  also  a  timely 
paper  on  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the  centenary  of 
whose  death  was  celebrated  on  the  ITth  of  this  month. 
Alexander  Lamont  deals  with  the  Christian  Thought  in 
Robert  Browning's  Poetry. 
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FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


MADAME  JULIETTE   ADAM. 
Editor  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue. 

The  two  leading  reviews  of  France,  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monties  and  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  are  both  fortnightly  pub- 
lications, appearing  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  the 
month.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  was  founded  in 
1831  by  a  Franco-Swiss  man  of  letters,  M.  Francois  Buloz. 
It  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  position  of  any 
European  periodical.  Among  the  first  contributors  to  its 
pages  were  George  Sand,  Lamartine,  the  historian  Mich- 
elet,  Edmund  About,  Octave  Feuillet,  and  many  other 
names  that  stand  high  in  French  literature.  Among  con- 
temporary contributors  to  it  are  Henri  Gr^ville,  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  "Gyp,"  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Hector  Ma- 
lot,  Rene,  Millet,  M.  F.  Bruneti^re  and  others.  This 
stanch  old  review  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  officially 
the  organ  of  the  French  Academy,  and  is  classical  and 
conservative  in  tone  as  opposed  to  the  naturalistic  and 
modern  schools  of  French  thought  and  literature.  It  is 
edited  by  Charles  Buloz,  who  is  a  grandson  of  the  founder 
and  first  editor.  It  is  sustained  financially  by  its  large 
sales  in  foreign  countries,  the  circulation  in  France  being 
comparatively  small. 

The  one  formidable  rival  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
is  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  which  Avas  founded  in  1879  by  Ma- 
dame Edmond   Adam,  who  was  Juliette   Lambert   before 


her  marriage  to  M,  Adam,  and  who  has  long  been  known 
as  a  literary  woman.  She  has  edited  the  Revue  with  bril- 
liant success  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Far  more  open 
to  talent  from  whatever  source  than  its  old-established 
rival,  the  Nouvelle  Revue  has  been  the  medium  through 
which  many  new  writers  have  found  their  public  and 
become  famous.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  notably 
the  case  with  Pierre  Loti,  who  has  just  been  elected  to 
the  French  Academy  against  the  competition  of  Zola. 
Paul  Bourget  and  Paul  Marguerite  are  other  well-knowTi 
names  which  first  became  distinguished  through  the  pages 
of  the  Nouvelle.  It  was  in  this  publication  that  the  curi- 
ous notes  of  European  society  by  Count  Paul  Vasili  first 
appeared.  The  Letters  on  Foreign  Politics  ("Lettres  sur 
la  Politique  Ext^rieure")  contributed  by  the  editor,  Ma- 
dame Adam  herself,  are  one  of  the  most  brilliant  features 
of  the  Revue.  The  bright  and  witty  widow  of  Senator 
Adam  is  not  only  a  power  in  literary  circles,  but  also  a 
great  influence  in  society  and  queen  of  a  salon  which  is 
perhaps  without  a  real  rival  to-day  in  Paris.  Our  por- 
trait of  Madame  Adam  is  taken  from  an  etching  which 
does  not  do  justice  at  all  to  the  original. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  first  historical  place  in  the  two  May  nmnbers  is 
given  to  a  continuation  of  M.  Taine's  "Reconstruction  of 
France  in  1800."  It  is  evident  that  the  reconstruction  of 
modern  France  cannot  be  written  without  allotting  a 
large  share  to  the  position  of  the  Church,  and  these  two 
numbers  are  entirely  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
We  get  first  of  all  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  attitude  and 
policy  of  Napoleon  towards  the  instrument  of  a  state  re- 
ligion, which  was  rendered  essential. 

LIFE  IN   GERMANY. 

M.  de  Wyzema  continues  his  pleasantly  written  descrip- 
tion of  German  life,  and  devotes  this  second  article  espec- 
ially to  the  influence  of  Berlin  upon  the  national  develop- 
ment. As  was  to  be  anticipated  from  his  remarks  in  a 
previous  article,  he  does  not  hold  it  to  be  good.  A  town 
in  which  home  life  is  unknown,  and  public  life  is  undig- 
nified, ugly  and  ephemeral,  imbued  only  with  the  passion 
for  gain  and  for  rapid  change,  cannot  evidently  be  a  cen- 
ter of  wholesome  influences  for  the  country  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  The  doubt  which  will  arise  in  reading  M.  de 
Wyzema's  pessimistic  description  will  be  whether  it  is  al- 
together accurate.  It  is  certainly  vivid,  and  leaves  a 
painful  impression  of  materialistic  degeneration  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Wealth,  according  to  M.  de  Wy- 
zema, is  the  high  god  of  Berlin,  and  the  road  to  his  tem- 
ple is  through  cheap  work,  cheap  pleasure,  cheap  love 
and  cheap  art.  Everything  in  Berlin  is  cheap,  and  life  in 
its  sum  total  is  horribly  dear,  so  dear  that  all  but  the  un- 
scrupulous are  ruined.  Those  who  have  the  courage  to 
prosper  upon  the  destruction  of  others  flourish ;  the  better 
sort,  who  realize  that  to  touch  filth  is  to  be  defiled,  stand 
aside.  A  new  nobility  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  Coui-t  and  the  army 
are  alike  set  apart  from  the  life  of  the  metropolis.  "  The 
army  mixes  no  more  than  the  aristocracy  in  the  true 
life  of  Berlin."  With  this  and  a  few  laudatory  sen- 
tences, M.  de  Wyzema  turns  from  the  military  elements, 
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of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  so  much,  and 
devotes  a  large  section  of  his  article  to  the  laboring 
masses.  It  is  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  his  subject  that 
he  becomes  most  interesting.  "  Underfed  and  over- 
worked," is  his  comment,  as  it  was  Mr.  Rodenburg's,  and 
after  describing  the  round  of  their  dail)^  endurance,  ho  in- 
serts this  suggestive  paragraph :  "  In  187 1  there  wei'e  in 
Berlin  2,000  h'ocialists;  in  1874  there  were  11,000;  in 
1887,  32,000;  in  1878,  5(5,000;  in  1890,  200,000.  The  party 
directed  by  M.  Bebel  is  organized  with  admirable  disci- 
pline, and  there  would  be  cause  for  considerable  uneasi- 
ness if  it  were  not  known  that  in  the  teeth  of  the  old 
party  a  new  Socialist  party  is  forming  itself,  organized 
in  the  same  manner,  but  taking  for  its  first  principle 
the  duty  of  struggling  against  the  old  party  and  nullify- 
ing all  its  efforts." 

MAJOR  WISSMANN'S  SECOND    JOURNEY  THROUGH  AFRICA. 

Major  Wissmaun's  new  book  describing  his  Durchquer- 
vng  in  Equatorial  Africa,  is  the  subject  of  M.  Valbert's 
seldom-failing  article.  The  book  is  already  known  in  this 
country.  The  essential  features  of  African  travel,  virgin 
forests,  tropical  swamps,  pigmy  inhabitants,  melancholy 
chains  of  slaves,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  native 
wars,  fetich-worship  and  cannibalism  are  becoming  mo- 
notonous now  to  ears  which  a  few  years  ago  had  never 
heard  of  them.  We  turn  the  pages  rapidly  with  a  senso 
that  we  know  all  that  already.  What  is  distinctive  and 
new  in  Major  Wissmann's  contribution,  and  this  M. 
Valbert,  of  course,  fixes  upon  to  bring  forward,  is  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  German  attitude  towards 
all  this  glorious  and  dreary  material.  The  Arab  influ- 
ence, by  which  it  is  at  present  dominated,  must,  in  Herr 
Wissman's  opinion,  be  radically  exterminated,  "ya/f 
Shun])/  unci  Stiel.''^  "To  deliver  Equatorial  Africa  from 
the  plague  of  Arabism  is  henceforth,"  he  declares,  "the 
aim  and  object  of  my  life."  In  establishing  themselves  at 
Zanzibar,  the  Germans  have,  he  considers,  struck  a 
heavy  blow  against  the  Arabs.  They  have  cut  their  com- 
munications with  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  hold  all  the 
roads  by  which  slave  caravans  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  to  the  coast,  and  before  long,  under  his  own 
energetic  guidance,  he  believes  that  the  Arab  will  be 
swept  out  of  the  German  sphere.  In  all  this  he  is,  as 
English  readers  will  remember,  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  English  views  held  and  exijounded  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston,  and  other  explorers  of  Nyassaland  and  the  lake 
country.  Mr.  Johnston  regards  the  Arabs  of  that  district 
as  a  very  important  engine  of  civilization ;  and  far  from 
exterminating  them  he  is  disposed  to  encourage  them  to 
settle  definitely  upon  the  land.  As  his  policy  and  that 
of  his  German  neighbors  are  thus  supplementary  of  each 
other,  it  is  probable  that  each  system  will  receive  a  full 
and  fair  exemplification.  The  ultimate  effects  will  not 
be,  perhaps,  for  us  to  judge ;  but  for  our  children  the  two 
schemes  will  form  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  remains, 
as  M.  Valbert  points  out,  to  be  seen  whether  Baron  von 
Soden  may  not  think  it  well  to  restrain  the  somewhat  m- 
temperate  zeal  of  his  subordinate. 

LYNCH  LAW  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  late  lynching  at  New  Orleans  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  an  able  article  by  M.  Arthur  Desjardins  in  the  Revue 
for  the  loth  of  May,  on  the  state  of  law,  both  national 
and  international,  which  is  indicated  by  the  mob-murder 
of  the  Italian  prisoners.  On  both  heads  he  sums  up 
against  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  the  active 
practice  of  lynching,  which  is  tolerated  by  more  charitable 
jurisconsults  on  the   ground  that   it   dies  out   at  the    ap- 


proach of  civilization,  he  gives  the  following  instructive 
figures:  In  18H4,  103  legal  executicnis  took  place,  as 
against  210  lynchings;  the  next  year  108  legal  for  181 
lynch  law  executions ;  in  1880  the  figures  were — 83  legal, 
133  lynch;  in  1887,  70  legal,  123  lynch;  in  1888,  87  legal, 
144  lynch;  in  1880,  98  legal,  17.5  Ij'uch.  Lynch  law  can- 
not therefore  be  said  to  lose  ground  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  of  connnon  law.  M.  Desjardins  is  not  inclined 
to  treat  its  existence  with  Anglo-Saxon  indifference.  Ke 
marshals  both  arguments  and  facts  against  it  in  close 
array.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  therefore,  that  he 
takes  the  side  of  Italy  in  the  discussion  between  the  Ital- 
ian government  and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
If  federal  institutions  do  not  give  power  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  a  foreign 
State,  federal  institutions  require  revision.  "The  govern- 
ment which  has  its  seat  at  Washington  can  alone  repre- 
sent the  Repuljlic  in  its  relations  and  in  its  conflicts  with 
other  peoples;  such  is,  in  fact,  the  part  allotted  to  it  by 
the  Constitution.  If,  in  order  to  acquit  itself  efficaciously 
of  this  task,  there  is  need  to  tighten  the  bonds  which 
attach  it  to  particular  States,  let  it  tighten  them  either  by 
using  to  their  utmost  limit  the  rights  which  it  already 
possesses  for  this  purpose,  or  by  drawing  from  constitu- 
tional texts,  with  the  aid  of  Congress,  if  necessary,  all 
the  consequences  that  they  involve.  The  moment  for  ac- 
tion has  arrived."  The  situation  is  sufficiently  analogous 
to  possible  future  situations  which  may  arise  between 
England  and  her  federated  colonies  to  merit  consideration 
upon  the  international  ground  on  which  M.  Desjardins 
places  it.. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Amongst  other  articles,  one  of  the  most  important, 
which  space  alone  prevents  us  from  noticing  more  fully, 
is  JI.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  continuation  of  his  series 
upon  the  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism.  The  first  appeared  in. 
the  mid-February  number  of  the  Bevue,  and  concerned 
itself  exclusively  with  the  religious  side  of  the  accusations 
made  against  the  Jews.  This  paper  is  devoted  to  the  I'acial 
question  and  the  disintegrating  force  which  the  Jews  are 
supposed  by  their  antagonists  to  represent  in  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  contention  of  M.  Lei'oy-Beaulieu  is 
that  the  disintegrating  force  is  represented  rather  by  the 
Christian  exclusiveness,  which  forbids  the  Jew  to  mix  as 
a  common  element  with  modern  societies,  than  by  the 
determination  of  the  Jew  to  take  what  he  holds  to  be  his 
rightful  place.  In  order  to  order  to  explain  this  "  persist- 
ent and  involuntary  antipathy,"  and  to  "determine  what 
place  contemporary  nations  ought  to  assign  to  the  Jew," 
the  next  article  in  the  series  will  be  devoted  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  mind,  temper  and  genius  of  the  Jews.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  prophesies  that  it  will  constitute  a  curious 
chapter  of  psychology. 

In  the  number  for  the  1st  of  May  M.  Bruneti^re,  faith- 
ful always  to  his  conservative  standard,  pleads  for  the 
continuance  of  classical  instruction  in  the  system  of  sec- 
ondary education  m  France.  Without  classical  knowl- 
edge he  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
history  of  French  literature,  the  language  or  the  gram- 
mar. The  respect  for  tradition  is  no  less  necessary  in  his 
opinion  to  a  democracy  than  to  an  aristocracy.  "  I  re- 
l)eat  once  more,"  he  finally  annoimces,  "and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  repeat,  with  Auguste  Comte,  that  humanity  in 
all  ages  is  composed  more  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living." 

M.  Senart  has  an  article  on  the  Indian  Stage,  for  which 
the  way  has  been  jjrepared  by  M.  Chevrillon's  late  let- 
ters upon  things  Indian.  An  article  upon  Mirabeau,  by 
M.  de  Mej'ieres,  makes  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  historical 
matter  of  the  month. 
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GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  charm  of  the  Gazette  for  May  lies  chiefly  in  the 
extremely  interesting  illustrations  by  which  the  letter- 
l)ress  is  accomi)anied.  An  ai-ticle  by  M.  Paul  Durien 
upon  Alexandre  Bening,  the  fifteenth-century  miniaturist, 
who  illuminated  the  "  Consolations  of  Boetius"  for  Louis 
of  Bruges,  continues  the  series  of  studies  of  mediaeval 
miniature  work  that  has  lately  formed  so  striking  a  feat- 
ure of  the  Gazette.  It  has  a  full-page  illustration,  of 
which  the  border  alone  is  so  beautiful  that  it  would  be 
worth  having  without  any  center.  The  contents  of  the 
border  i-epresent  Philosophy  nourishing  her  votaries.  The 
subject  is  i-epresented  in  a  triptych  of  the  day.  At  a 
first  glance  Philosophy — the  hem  of  whose  robe  is,  how- 
ever, quaintly  marked  with  a  P  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  about  her  personality — might  easily  be 
taken  for  the  Virgin.  In  the  central  piece  she  is  seated 
on  a  throne ;  the  figures  which  kneel  on  either  side,  wear- 
ing in  i-eality  scholars'  gowns,  appear  as  members  of  a 
religious  order.  The  smaller  pieces  on  either  side  are  evi- 
dently representative  of  study ;  the  stejjs  which  lead  up  to 
the  throne  have  writing  upon  them,  which  is  presently 
seen  to  indicate  a  succession  of  intellectual  steps.  Little 
by  little  it  dawTis  upon  the  observer  that  the  triumph 
which  is  so  religiously  celebrated  here  is  the  triumph  of 
Wisdom,  not  of  Faith.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
exami^le  of  the  application  of  religious  sentiment  to  a  sec- 
ular subject.  The  words  engraved  ujjon  the  steps  of  the 
throne  give  also  an  interesting  insight  into  fifteenth-cen- 
tury ideals  of  a  complete  education. 

An  article  by  the  editor,  M.  Louis  Gonse,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent ajyer'pi  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  minor  exhi- 
bitions now  on  view  in  Paris.  It  is  illustrated  especially 
by  an  engraving  of  M.  Zorn's  "Rosita  Mauri,"  executed 
from  the  original  artist's  plate.  M.  Paul  Seidel  continues 
his  biographical  account  of  Antoine  Pesne,  which  includes 
amongst  its  illustrations  another  portrait  of  the  Great 
Frederick  that  might  almost  move  the  readers  of  Carlyle 
to  reconsider  their  verdict.  There  ai'e  several  minor  il- 
lustrations of  other  articles,  and  amongst  them,  standing 
by  itself,  a  fifteenth-century  letter  D,  which,  is  judged 
worthy  of  special  reproduction  and  description.  Another 
beutiful  D  is  to  be  found  in  the  full-page  illustration  of 
Boetius.  Some  striking  reproductions  from  sixteenth - 
century  missals  accompany  the  article  on  Zoan  Andrea, 
and  Colonel  Duhousset's  analysis  of  equine  form  and  its 
proportion  to  man  will  be  esi^ecially  interesting  to  ani- 
mal painters.  His  conclusions  are  well  illustrated  by 
outlines  from  Meissonier  and  Detaille. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVIEW. 

Following  upon  the  conclusion  of  M.  de  Castiliani's  ar- 
ticles on  the  French  Fourth  Estate  in  the  number  for  the 
1st  of  May,  there  is  an  article  upon  the  officially  estab- 
lished Labor  Council,  by  M.  Hector  Depasse,  in  the  num- 
ber for  the  15th.  M.  Depasse  attaches  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance to  it  because  of  the  i)Osition  which  it  gives  to 
the  Fourth  Estate  in  the  governmental  system  of  the 
country.  The  workmen  who  take  pai't  in  it  do  not,  he 
thinks,  ap])reciate  all  the  value  of  the  step  which  has 
been  gained.  For  himself  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  safety 
valve  of  all  that  is  noxious  in  Socialism.  The  need  of 
self-assertion  felt  by  every  body  of  men  who,  while  they 
are  conscious  of  the  capacity,  are  denied  the  right  to  man- 
age their  ovni  concerns,  here  receives,  he  holds,  a  legiti- 
mate opening  and  satisfaction.  The  working  masses 
begin  to  realize  their  share  of  possession  in  the  nation, 
their  responsibility  for  its  well-being,  and  their  capacity 


for  accepting  that  responsibility.  They  want  to  take  their 
part  in  self-government.  Here  is  their  first  national 
part.  In  the  Labor  Council  their  existence  as  an  element 
of  the  State  receives  official  recognition.  They  have 
henceforth  a  voice  in  the  decisions  of  the  State,  and  in 
obtaining  it  they  have  obtained  nothing  less  than  the 
power  to  convert  the  so-called  social  question  by  consti- 
tutional means  into  a  political  question,  to  be  solved  in 
the  interests  of  x>eace  and  progress.  The  constitution  of 
the  Labor  Council  marks,  in  the  oj)inion  of  M.  Depasse, 
the  arrival  of  the  Fourth  Estate  "in  those  regions  in 
which  influence  and  authority  are  to  be  found,  and  from 
which  emanates  ^  administration  and  law.  The  directing 
powei-s  now  take  the  workmen  by  the  hand  and  install 
them  not  only  in  the  national,  but  in  international  coun- 
cils. AU  the  individual  efforts,  however  legitimate,  of 
their  o\ati  associations  would  not  have  produced  this  re- 
sult. The  government  invites  them  and  opens  before 
them.  They  have  no  longer  any  need  to  conquer  official 
life  which  has  been  the  stake  of  so  many  a  pitched  battle. 
Here  now  it  is  offered  to  them  and  laid  down  at  their 
feet." 

WILL  INDIA  REMAIN  ENGLISH? 

The  question  which  M.  Bel  let  asks  in  the  title  of  his  ar- 
ticle is  one  which  he  has  little  difficulty  in  answering  in 
the  negative.  No,  India  will  not  remain  English.  That 
she  has  ever  been  English  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  his- 
tory, and  the  days  of  miracles  have  gone  by.  Two  mil- 
lions of  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  expect  to  continue  to  gov- 
ern 250,000,000  natives.  India  will  some  day  combine  its 
various  natfve  forces,  and  rise  in  revolt.  After  having 
shaken  off  the  domination  of  England,  it  will  for  a  short 
period  remain  independent,  and  then  fall  like  a  ripe  plum 
into  the  open  mouth  of  Russia.  Russia  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  shut  all  its  markets  by  means  of  a  high  protective 
duty,  and  English  trade  as  well  as  English  domination  in 
the  East  will  be  destroyed.  Canada  and  Australia,  it  is 
incidentally  explained,  will  in  the  mean  time  have  separ- 
ated themselves  from  the  Empire. 

The  cause  of  this  future  collapse  of  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  found,  curiously  enough,  not  in  hei'  sins,  but  in  her 
virtues.  She  has  tried  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India  by  giving  them  railways  and  education 
and  civilized  government.  She  has  taught  them  the  value 
and  advantages  of  living  together  in  harmony.  She  has 
introduced  the  native  races  to  happiness.  This  is  unpar- 
donable ;  no  people  can  like  to  taste  of  happiness  at  the 
hands  of  another ;  therefore,  for  this  she  shall  be  hated 
and  eventually  destroyed.  Sijnilarly  in  her  colonies  she 
has  trusted  the  representatives  of  her  jjower,  she  has 
accredited  her  sons  with  a  genuine  love  of  liberty  and 
order ;  she  has  believed  in  their  capacity  to  manage,  in 
the  South  Seas  and  the  North,  the  same  affairs  which 
their  fathers  have  conducted  without  disaster  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  for  this  confidence  she  shall  be  punished. 
M.  Bellet  does  not  write  in  any  spirit  of  special  antago- 
nism to  England.  His  is  rather,  appai'ently,  a  generally 
pessimistic  view  of  life  and  nature,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  wages  of  sin,  but  the  wages 
of  virtue  which  are  death.  The  ordinary  English  com- 
ment on  his  article  will  be :  These  are  the  means  by  which 
we  have  built  up  our  Empire.  If  it  is  to  perish  through 
continuance  in  them,  it  must  perish. 

THE  world's  FAIR  AT  CHICAGO. 

Two  or  there  pages  from  the  hand  of  M.  Masseras  give 
a  description  of  some  of  the  glories  which  are  to  form 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of 
1893.     The  Eiffel  Tower  is  to  be    outdone  by  an  immense 
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globe  raised  on  a  pedestal  three  hundred  feet  high,  which 
shall  give  such  an  object  lesson  in  geography  as  has  never 
been  given  yet.  It  will  have  for  its  diameter  the  height 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  consequently  its  circumference  will 
be  not  less  than  nine  hundred  metei's.  All  the  continents, 
islands,  oceans,  principal  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers,  will 
be  designed  upon  it,  and  four  kilometers  of  round-the- 
world  railway  will  traverse  it  in  various  directions,  in 
order  that  the  curious  may  take  their  geographical  prom- 
enade in  space  without  fatigue.  Another  ingenious  pro- 
jiosal  in  the  way  of  geographical  object-lessons  was  that 
a  model  of  the  United  States  should  be  constructed  with 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes  complete,  and  groups  of  minia- 
ture houses  to  represent  the  towTis.  The  author  of  the 
proposal  asked,  however,  for  a  space  of  ground  extending 
over  many  hundreds  of  aci'es  in  order  to  carry  it  out, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  price  of  exhibition  ground 
rendered  the  project  too  ruinously  expensive.  The  idea 
of  a  vast  mining  exhibition,  suggested  as  a  feature  of 
the  Fi-ench  Imperial  Institute,  is  apparently  to  be  car- 
ried out  at  Chicago.  An  immense  excavation  is  to  be 
made  five  hundred  feet  under  the  ground,  in  which  spec- 
imens of  all  the  mining  products  and  processes  of  the 
United  States  will  be  collected.  The  shape  of  this  great 
gallery  will  be  elliptical.  M.  Masseras  does  not  give  the 
dimensions,  but  speaks  of  it  as  very  vast.  It  will  be  lit 
by  electricity,  and  from  it  smaller  galleries  will  open  on 
all  sides,  containing  technical  exhibitions  of  every  kind 
of  underground  industry.  A  capital  of  several  millions 
has,  it  is  said,  been  subscribed  for  the  company  which 
proposes  to  carry  out  this  gigantic  conception,  and  the 
result  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  model  of  the  entrails 
of  the  globe.  Underground  humanity  will  be  brought 
within  speaking  distance  of  its  fellows.  The  wonders  of 
the  sea  will,  of  course,  find  a  place  beside  the  marvels  of 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth.  The  Exhibition  grounds* 
border  Lake  Michigan,  and,  in  addition  to  the  complete 
model  of  a  man-of-war  upon  the  lake,  there  will  be  an 
aquarium  in  which  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  American 
fish  will  be  shown  in  the  tanks.  A  national  portrait  gal- 
lery will  trace  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  contemporary  life  will  be  contained  in 
a  woman's  department  of  the  exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  products  of  feminine  industry,  and 
is  to  be  organized  and  managed  exclusively  by  women. 
A  young  lady  architect,  Miss  Sophia  Hayden,  obtained 
the  prize  offered  for  the  best  design  of  the  building  for 
this  section,  and  she  will  direct  the  construction. 


LA  REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  the  enterprising  editor  of  La 
Revue  cles  Revues,  publishes  in  the  last  number  of  his 
magazine  a  list  of  answers  sent  him  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "\7hat- books  have  most  influenced  j'ou?"  and  the 
late  Marshal  von  Moltke  heads  the  list  with  the  following 
courteous  note: 

Dear    Sir, — I    willingly  accede    to    your    request,  and 

send  jo\i  herewith  the  list  of  books  which  have  exercised 

most  influence    on    me.     I  ought   to  add    that    I  read  the 

Iliad  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  of  course  in  a  translation. 

Yours  truly,  Gr.  Moltke,  Field  Marshal. 

The  books  which  most  influenced  the  great  soldier  were 
the  Bible,  Homer's  Iliad,  Lifhrow's  "Marvels  of  the  Sky," 
Liebig's  "  Letters  on  Chemical  Agriculture,"  and  "Clause- 
witz  on  War."  And  he  re-read,  with  most  profit  and 
pleasure,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  'Walter  Scott, 
Jlanke,  Treitschke  and  Carlyle. 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  simply  mentions  the  Bible  and 
Tliomas  Carlyle,  and  adds  that  all  other  good  books 
simply  aid  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  better  those 
two. 

M.  Emile  Zola  declares  that  Alfred  de  Musset's  poems, 
Flaubert's  novel  "Madame  Bovary,"  and  Taine's  "His- 
tory of  English  Literature,"  most  contributed  to  make 
him  what  he  is.  And  the  well-known  Italian  authoress, 
Madame  Bruno  Sperani,  while  observing  that  no  literary 
works  have  ever  influenced  hei"  in  the  slightest  degree, 
admits  that  her  favorite  author's  comprise  Leopardi, 
Heine,  Sterne  and  Victor  Hugo. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 

The  Revisfa  Contemporanea  for  March  30th  contains 
an  article  on  "  The  Creation  According  to  Genesis,"  by 
Don  Juan  Vilanova  y  Piera.  The  Countess  d'Aulnoy's 
lively  narrative  of  her  Spanish  journeys  is  concluded  in 
this  number.  Don  Antonio  Pefia  y  Goni  writes  on  the 
"Madrid  Concert  Society,"  and  Don  Jimeno  Agius  on 
"  Spelling  Reform."  In  the  number  for  April  loth,  the 
principal  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  '*Our  Political 
Poets,"  by  Dr.  Euis  Marco.  The  one  dealt  with  in  this 
number  is  Don  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo,  of  whom 
the  author  remarks,  "What  a  poet  have  jwlitics  robbed 
us  of,  in  the  person  of  Seiior  Canovas  !  His  true  and 
irresistible  vocation  is  for  eloquence  and  poetry  ;  circum- 
stances, and  his  own  merit,  have  drawn  him  into  a  politi- 
cal career.  We  do  not  wish  for  his  retirement ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  literature  would  gain  at  least  as  much 
thereby  as  the  party,  whose  illustrious  leader  he  is,  would 
lose."  Canovas'  title  to  poetic  fame  at  present  consists  of 
one  volume  of  verses,  fi^om  which  extracts  are  given. 
The  article  on  the  "Madrid  Concert  Society"  is  con- 
tinued, and  Don  Damian  Iserne  writes  on  "  The  Forms  of 
Government." 

The  Rex  ist  a  I  hero- AmeiHcana  OYiews,  with,  an  article  on 
"Civilization  in  Ecuador,"  by  Don  J.  Leon  Mira.  U. 
Gonzalez  Serrano  concludes  his  series  of  papers  on  "  Ger- 
man Philosoph5\"  and  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo  writes  on 
"Prehistoric  Civilization  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  "  The 
subject  of  subjects  to-day,"  says  Seiior  Castelar,  "is  the 
electoral  campaign  in  Austria."  To  this,  accordingly,  and 
its  influence  on  the  Bohemian  question — the  race-conflict 
of  Czech  and  German — he  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his 
"Crouica  Internacional."  Oliveira  Martins  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  "Geography  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  "  ;  and  Luis  Vidart,  in  a  short 
paper  on  "  Bull  Fights,"  shows  that  all  the  best  Spaniards 
of  the  last  thi-ee  or  four  Imndred  years  have  disapproved 
of  an  amusement  "reprobated  equally  by  the  religion  of 
true  believers  and  the  science  of  freethinkers,"  and  char- 
acterized in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  as  "worthier  of 
demons  than  of  men."  Unfortunately,  this  view  has 
never  been  that  of  the  majority ;  indeed,  Seiior  Vidarif 
thinks  that  the  passion  for  bull-fighting  in  modern  times 
is  "becoming  greater  every  day." 

The  foreign  section  of  the  Revieiv  includes  a  short  story 
by  Alphonse  Daudet ;  a  biography  of  Dumas  fils,  by 
Zola;  Flaubert's  " Saint- Julien  THospitalier " — perhaps 
his  most  perfect  piece  of  work  on  a  small  scale — and  two 
short  poems  by  Carducci  and  Heine. 

L^Aveng.  for  Ajjril  contains  an  article  on  "  Catalan 
Law,"  by  Ignasi  Planay  Escubos,  and  one  on  the  "Cata- 
lan Language,"  by  J.  Casas  Carb5.  Raimond  Casellas 
Don  has  a  short  storj',  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mariano 
Foix. 


oro 


THE  REI/IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


FRENCH. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— May  1st. 

A  Swiss  Statesman.     iSl.  Virgile  Rossel. 
The  French  Fourth  Estate.    (End.)    Marquis 

de  C'asteUaiie 
Armaineut  and  Tactics.     G.  G. 
Paris  on  Wheels.     Croqueville. 
The  Romance  ot  :\lout  St.  Michel.     Maflame 

Stanislas  Meunier. 
Times  During  Ramadan.     Paul  Radiot. 
An  Author's  Love  Affair.     J.  Ayme. 
The  Dead:  Lord  Granville.    Frederic  Lolice. 
The  Salon  of  IHflL     Jean  Darrie. 
The  Anglo-Chinese   Alliance.    Philippe  Le- 

haut. 
Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

:\ray  1.5th. 
The  Physiognomy  of  Anarchists.    Dr.  Cesare 

Lombroso. 
Algeria  in  the  Senate.     "M.  Charles  Roussel. 
The  Labor  Council.     Hectoi-  Deparre. 
The  Romance  of  ilont  St.  Michel.    Madame 

Stanislas  ]\Ieunier. 
The  Eighteenth  Century  and  M.  Faquet. 
'SI.  Georges   Renard. 

The  Jesuits  of  Antiquity.     Gustave  Lejeal. 
Pikime  the  Cossack.     Charles  Ley. 
Quarterly  Science.     31.  Stanislas  ]Meunier. 
Will  India  Remain  English?    Daniel  Bellet. 
The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.     E.  Masseras. 
Moltke.     Edouard  Fuster. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — May  1st. 

The  Reconstruction  of  France  in  1800.    3L  H. 

Taine. 
Constance.    (Last  Part.)    Th.  Bentzon. 
The  Indian  Stage.     Emile  Senart. 
Life  in  Germany  (The  Influence  of  Berlin). 

T.  de  Wyzema. 
The  .Jews  and  Anti-Semitism.  Anatole  Leroy- 

Beaulieu. 
Major   Wissmann    and   His   Second  Voyage 

through  Equatorial  Africa.     G.  Valbert. 
The  Organization  of  Secondary  Instruction 

in  France.     F.  Brunetiere. 
May  15th. 
The  Reconstruction  of  France  in  18(X).   i\I.  H. 

Taine. 
Modern.    (First  Part.)    Henry  Kalinsson. 
Individual    Rights  and   Lynch   Law   in   the 

United  States.     Arthur  Desjardins. 
Russian  Petroleum.    CalousteS.  Gulbenkian. 
!\Iirabeau.     A.  IMeyieres. 
Mind  and  Matter  in  Relation  to  Hypnotism. 

Alfred  Fouillee. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. — ^lay  1st. 

Alexandre  Bening  and  the  Painters  of  Gri- 

main  Breviary.     31.  Paul  Durien. 
Arabic  Art  in  Moglireb.     Ary  Renan. 
Comparative  Proportions  of  the  Horse  and 

Man.     Colonel  Duhousset. 
Zoan  Andrea.     3I3I.    Le  Due  de  Rinoli  and 

Charles  Ephrussi. 
Various   Parisian    Exhibitions.       M.    Louis 

Gonse. 
Antoine  Pesne.    Paul  Seidel. 


GERMAN. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  — Einsiedeln,   Switzer- 
land.    Heft  H. 
Dr.  Windthorst.    (lUus.)    Dr.  N.  Thomes. 
The  Organ.    (Illus. )    O.  Werner. 
A  Flower  (warden  in  Spring. 
T.  Bert  hold. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Heft 

11. 

Abbey  Ruins  in  England.     (Illus.) 

Dr.  Liben,  Member  of  the  Center.  (With  por- 
trait. )     Bisliop  J.  B.  Anzer,  of  China. 

The  Bee.  (Illus.)  Liua  Freifrau  von  Ber- 
lepsch. 

The  Red  Sea  Slave  Trade.     F.  X.  Geyer. 

Burg  Hohenzollera.  (Illus.)  Dr.  K.  T.  Zin- 
geler. 

Deutsche    Revue.  — Breslau.     May. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.     XXIV. 
Arndt   and    Bunseu.     (Concluded.)      T.    von 
Buuseu. 


THE   GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Some  of  the  famous  Abbey  ruins  of  England 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  some  interesting  little  notes  on  Whitby,  Fur- 
ness,  Tintern  and  Fotnitains,  the  writer,  in  conclusion,  remarking  that  he 
could  tell  much  more  of  other  great  ruins  of  priories  and  convents,  the  re- 
mains of  Catholic  life  in  Old  England ;  but  his  brief  sketch  should  suffice 
to  show  that  there  was  more  light  in  many  places  in  the  dark  Middle  Ages 
than  there  is  in  the  nineteenth  century..  Another  interesting  article  gives 
a  short  history  of  the  old  Burg  Hohenzolleru,  restored  some  twenty  3-ears 
ago. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Fran  Elvire  Tiifeubacher,  the  poetess,  who  died  at 
Venice,  February  13,  1S66,  on  her  twent}- fourth  birthday,  is  the  Ger- 
man Sappho  of  whom  Frau  Bertha  von  Suttner,  her  cousin,  has  such  an 
interesting  sketch  in  the  May  Revue,  partly  from  posthumous  papers, 
chiefly  froin  memory,  for  the  two  had  lived  together  as  children  and  as 
5'oung  girls,  in  the  closest  friendship,  each  calling  the  other 
"My  second  self." — Herr  Seeligmiiller's  article  on  Nervous  Diseases  tells 
of  the  over-work  of  the  nineteenth  century,  coupled  with  an  insufficient 
amount  of  sleep,  the  oixler  of  the  day  being  to  achieve  as  nmch  as  possible 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  brain-work- 
ers. The  manual  laborer  rests  from  his  work  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  a 
day ;  the  mental  vvorker  never.  He  suffers  from  insonmia,  drinks  tea  and 
coffee  or  alcohol,  smokes,  &c.,  and  then  flies  to  morphia  and  the  like 
remedies.  And  the  cure?  To  pass  the  waking  hours  so  that  sleep  will  be 
possible — to  drink  less  tea  and  coffee,  to  smoke  less,  and,  above  all,  to 
avoid  work  and  excitement  during  the  last  few  hours  before  retiring. — 
Among  the  books  noticed  in  this  ninnber  is  Dr.  Stanton  Coit's  "The  Eth- 
ical Movement  in  Religion,"'  which  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
G.  von  Gizycki. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Edward  Strasburger  writes  on  the  uses  of  bac- 
teria, and  finds  that  they  are  not  our  greatest  enemies,  but  useful  and 
necessary  creatures;  Dr.  Peters'  recent  work  is  reviewed  by  Count  Joa- 
chim Ffeil ;  and  Vice- Admiral  Batsch  deals  Avith  the  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings in  military  matters.  The  question  of  the  fleet,  as  such,  he  says,  is 
high  politics,  the  business  of  the  specialist.  Lately  the  question  of  the  po- 
litical origin  of  xhe  fleet  was  mentioned  in  the  Reichstag.  No  party  will 
give  up  its  claim.  As  a  rule,  the  Liberal  party  is  credited  with  the  creation 
of  the  fleet.  This  is  not  quite  untrue,  neither  is  it  quite  to  the  point.  The 
fleet  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  one  party  exclusively ;  it  is  an  institu- 
tion which  owes  its  origin  to  the  n-resistible  power  of  circumstances, 
and  if  ever  a  new  creation  was  wrecked  by  the  incompetency  of  all  par- 
ties, that  creation  is  the  German  fleet. — G.  Riimelin's  Academy  Address 
on  Conscience  is  also  very  interesting.  He  closes  with  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Goethe :  "  How  can  a  man  know  himself?  Never  by  observing, 
but  by  acting.  Let  him  endeavor  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  will  at  once  know 
how  it  is  with  him.     But  what  is  his  dut}  ?     The  demands  of  the  day." 

Die  Gartenlauhe. — On  the  Tth  of  May  was  commemorated  at  Weimar 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Goethe's  directorship  of  the 
Court  Theater — an  epoch-making  directorship  in  the  history  of  the 
German  drama,  which  lasted  twenty-six  3'ears,  that  is,  from  1791 
to  1817.  The  same  evening  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  theater.  Apropos  of  this  celebration  Johannes 
Proelss  has  contributed  to  the  Gartenlauhe  some  very  interesting  partic- 
ulars of  the  early  performances  at  the  new  theater,  together  with  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  renowned  theater  during  the  last  'century. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — "The  aim  of  criticism  is  to  jtidge  and  to  classify." 
This  is  the  definition  of  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  critic  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  He  declares  the  embodiment  of  beauty  to  be  the  aim  of  art; 
it  is  the  aim  of  art  to  give  expression  to  the  ideals  slumbering  in  the  peo- 
ple's soul.  He  divides  criticism  into  three  kinds  according  to  its  methods: 
(1)  Literary  criticism,  which  treats  works  of  art  according  to  their  ex- 
ternal form;  (2)  moral  criticism,  which  considers  works  of  art  from  a 
sociological  standpoint ;  and  (3)  analytical  criticism,  which,  without  over- 
looking the  resthetic  or  the  sociological  sides,  sees  in  a  work  of  art  effects 
having  above  all  for  their  direct  cause  a  ci'eative  intelligence.  The  aim  of 
analytical  criticism  is  to  recognize  this  intelligence. 

Literarische  Rundschau  fi'ir  das  Kafholische  Deutschland. —  Another 
Catholic  publication  of  the  Herder'  sche  Verlagshandluug,  edited  by  Dr. 
C.  Ki-ieg,  and  now  in  its  seventeenth  year.    As  its  title  implies,  it  is  chiefly 
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St.  Petersburg  Letter— A  Franco-Russian 
Alliance. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Its  Significance 
for  the  Modern  State.     VIII. 

How  Do  We  Protect  Ourselves  and  Our  Chil- 
dren from  Nervous  Diseases?  A.  Seelig- 
Tniiller. 

A  (iernian  Sappho.     I.     Bertha  von  Suttuer, 

Railway  Reforms. 

Robert  Koch.     (Concluded.)  R.  Biewend. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.     Berlin.     May. 

The  Uses  of  Bacteria.     E.  Strasburger. 

Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard.  (Concluded.)  W. 
Lang. 

Aristotle  and  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  T. 
Gomperz. 

The  (German  Emin  Pasha  Expedition.  Count 
Joachim  Pfeil. 

Maritime  Fallacies.     Vice  Admii-al  Batsch. 

On  Conscience.     O.  Riimelin. 

Reminiscences  of  Heinrich  Schliemann.  A. 
:\Iilchofer. 

Political  Correspondence  —  Italv  and  the 
United  States,  Italy  and  the  "^  Triple  Al- 
liance, etc. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     Heft    5. 

The  Age  of  Electricity. 

R^'uiiniscencesof  Heinrich  Schliemann.     III. 

R.  Virchow. 
The  Jubilee  Celebration  at  the  Weimar  Court 

Theater.     (Illus.)    J.  Proelss. 
Count  v()n  Moltke.     (With  portrait.) 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.     May. 

Poems.       By   Albrecht  J.    Bettelheim,    and 

others. 
Bertha  von  Suttner.  Novelist.     I\I.  V.  Fraenki. 
The    History    of    Criticism    in    France,      R. 

Lothar. 
Emanuel  Reicher,  Actor.  (With  portrait.)  H. 

Bahr. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich. — Vienna. 
May. 

Prince  Bismarck,  Conservatism  and  the  Rev- 
olution. 

On  Capital  Punisment.     Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 

On  Ibsen's  "Rosmersholm."  (Concluded.) 
Alfred  Freiherr  von  Berger. 

German  Literature  in  Bohemia.  J.  A.  Frei- 
herr von  Helfei't. 

Literarische  Rundschau  fiir  das  Katholische 
Deutschland.— Freiberg  im  Breisgau.  April. 

The  Socialistic  Literature  of  England. 
F.  A.  Gasquet's  "Henry  VIII.  and  the  Eng- 
lish Monasteries."    B.  Jungmann. 
Catholic  Literature  of  England  in  1890. 

Moderne  Rundschau.— Vienna.     Heft  3. 

The  German  Workmen's  I\Iay-Day  Demon- 
stration.    Dr.  3Iax  Quarck. 

The  Right  to  Demonstrate.    Dr.  J.  Joachim. 

Vienna  Popular  Concerts.  (Concluded.)  Dr. 
A.   Wolheim. 

The  Question  of  Life  Insurance.  R.  Schorn- 
stein. 

The  Social  Conditions  and  the  Fine  Arts.  C. 
Welz-Cray. 

Ibsen  in  Austro-Hungary. 

"The  New  God."    A.  O.  von  Suttner. 

Nord  und  Siid.— Breslau.     April. 

Portrait  of  Hermann  Sudermann. 

Giuseppe  Gioacchino  Belli.  Joseph  Schu- 
mann. 

Ferdinand  Lasalle's  Diary.  II.  Paul  Lin- 
dau. 

Kaulbach's  "Hunnenschlacht,"and  His  Rela- 
tions to  Count  Raczyuski.  (Concluded.) 
Hans  Miiller. 

A  Literary  Fable.     A.  IMeinhardt. 

"Im  Volksgarten."  Poem.  Hermann  Suder- 
mann. 

Schiller's  Dramatic  Treatment  of  Walleu- 
stein.     G.  Inner. 

"Christ  on  the  Cross."  Novelette.  Julius 
Petri. 

Frau  Larsen's  Son.  Tale  by  John  Paulsen. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  E. 
Brausewetter. 

Emile  Zola's  "L' Argent."    C.  Sokal. 


occupied  with  reviewing  Catholic  literature.  The  English  books  noticed 
in  the  first  article  of  the  April  number  include,  besides  a  niunber  of  books 
published  1H2:}-1842,  brief  mention  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Charles 
Kiugsley,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Dean  Stanley,  Henry  George,  and  '  others, 
Robert  Owen  and  his  "  Book  of  the  New  Moi-al  World"  (1820)  coming  in 
for  fullest  notice. — In  the  May  part  the  review  of  England's  contribution 
to  Catholic  literature  in  1890  includes  among  many  others  Archbishop 
"Walsh's  "Addresses  on  the  Irish  Education  Question,"  and  ''A  Statement 
of  the  Chief  Grievances  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  Education" ; 
Cardinal  Moran's  "Occasional  Papers;"  and  AVilfrid  AVard's  "  Ward  and 
the  Oxford  Movement."  The  chief  articles  on  Catholic  subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  the  English  reviews  are  also  given,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Newman  literature,  which  had  been  specially  noticed  a  few  months  ago. 

Moderne  Rundschau. — In  the  bi-monthly  part  for  May  1st,  A,  O.  von 
Suttner  reviews  Hans  Land's  novel,  "Dr.  Bernhard  Jakoby,"  under  the 
title  of  "The  New  God,"  the  hero  of  the  book  being  a  doctor  among  the 
poor  and  a  helper  to  those  in  distress,  and  the  new  god,  pity,  compassion, 
which  seeks  to  create  a  new  world.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  maga- 
zine is  the  number  of  excellent  poems  given  in  every  part, 

Xord  vnd  Sud. — The  visitor  to  Rome,  who  by  studying  the  names  of 
the  streets  tries  to  refresh  his  historical  memory  or  learn  the  names  of 
local  celebrities,  will  find  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  a  street  bearing 
the  name  of  Gioacchino  Belli.  Belli,  who  was  born  in  Rome  in  1791,  is 
remembered  as  the  writer  of  over  5,000  sonnets,  satirical,  political,  and 
otherwise,  many  of  them  in  the  Roman  dialect.  These  sonnets,  reflecting 
consciousl}^  as  they  do  the  epoch  in  which  they  have  their  origin,  are  in  a 
sense  a  history  of  the  Roman  plebs  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century. 
The  author  of  them,  who,  by  the  way,  always  identifies  himself  with  the 
persons  he  is  representing,  owes  his  fame  chiefly  to  his  skill  in  showing  the 
ludicrous  side  of  things. — The  second  instalment  of  Lassalle's  Diary,  edited 
by  Paul  Lindau,  deals  with  the  first  part  of  Lassalle's  time  at  the  Leipzig 
Public  Commercial  School,  May,  1.840,  to  May,  1841.  His  father  had 
taken  him  to  Leipzig  and  placed  him  as  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  Karl  G. 
Hander,  the  director  of  a  private  school.  At  first,  Ferdinand  was  happy 
enough  here,  but  the  friendly  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  Already, 
on  July  Tth,  he  writes  of  Frau  Hander,  "  On  account  of  some  trivial  matter, 
she  scolds  me  and  sets  her  husband  on  to  me  too.  O  wives,  wives,  who 
knows  you?  I  was  so  good!"  and  a  few  months  later  he  goes  on  to  treat 
with  the  utmost  contempt  the  rector  and  his  wife.  But  Lassalle's  relations 
with  his  teachers  seem  to  have  been  even  w^orse.  He  is  always  in  the  right 
and  the  teachers  in  the  wrong.  The  director  of  the  school  is,  according  to 
him,  incapable,  undignified,  coarse,  revengeful,  cowardly — in  short,  the 
model  of  a  pedagogue  as  he  ought  not  to  be. — Adalbert  Meinhardt's  Lit- 
erary Fable  is  a  clever  satire  on  the  literary  conditions  of  to-day ;  and 
Clemens  Sokal's  review  of  Zola's  recent  work  "L' Argent,"  will  also  repay 
perusal. 

Preussische  Jahrhiicher. — According  to  Herr  von  Gneist  the  State  has 
need  of  a  variable  income  tax  as  a  regulator  for  times  of  abundance  and 
for  times  of  need.  Dr.  Biinger  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
times  of  abundance  when  the  citizens  have  large  incomes  and  can  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation  easiest  they  will  be  less  taxed  than  in  times  of  need 
when  they  must  pay  all  the  more  taxes.  It  is  something  like  the 
thoughtless  man,  who,  while  he  is  receiving  good  wages,  is  satisfied  with  a 
seven  hours'  day,  and  consoles  himself  that  in  bad  times  he  can  work 
fourteen  hours.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  State  acted  like  a  sensible 
father,  who  in  prosperity  lays  by  a  fund  for  times  of  need. — This  periodi- . 
cal  proposes  to  introduce  its  readers,  as  opportunity  arises,  to  stories,  etc., 
which  possess  or  illustrate  some  distinct  tendenc3%  whether  the  tendency 
be  political,  social,  religious,  philosophic  or  purely  literary.  The  work 
will  not  necessarily  be  German,  because  the  battle  of  the  tendencies  is  so 
much  livelier  in  other  literature,  especially  in  the  French. 

Romdnische  Revue.— A  mid-monthly  political  and  literary,  now^  in  its 
seventh  year,  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Diaconovich.  As  may 
be  expected  from  the  title,  the  magazine  guards  the  interests  of  the  Ro- 
mance peoples  of  Austria  and  the  East. 

Schorer. — The  most  noteworthy  item  in  the  new  Schorer  is  undoubtedly 
the  publication  of  several  poems  by  Emanuel  Geibel,  -wTitten  in  his 
3'outh,  and  all  dated.  One  is  addressed  to  Jenn}'  Lind,  whom  he  met  at 
Liibeck.     On  one  particular  evening  he  was  so  charmed  by  her  that  he 
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Preussische  Jahrbiicher.— Berlin.     May  6th 

The  End  of  the  Dream.     From  the  French. 

G.  Durny-Rastatt.     I.     Reinhold  Wagner. 

The  Regulation  of  Income  Tax.     Dr.  Biinger. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann. 

Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

Count  von  Moltke.     Hans  Delbriick. 

Political  Correspondence:  The  Murder  in 
Sofia,  Russian  Politics  and  Finance,  the 
Murders  in  New  Orleans,  the  Explosion  at 
Rome,  the  International  Workmen's  Con- 
gress at  Paris,  French  and  German  Tariffs, 
England. 

Romanische  Revue.— Vienna.    March-April. 

Eleven  Millions  of  Romance  People. 

Ethnography  and  Folk  Lore  in  the  Buko- 
wina.     R.  F.  Kaindl. 

Gi-ui-Sanger.  Poem  by  V.  Atecsandri. 
German  by  L.  V.  Fischer. 

Macedonia-Romance  National  Songs.  Ger- 
man by  Dr.  Harsu. 


Schorer's  Familienblatt.- 
Heft  10. 


-(Salon-Ausgabe. ) 


Pictures  of  Sumatra.     Qllus.) 

Wilhelm    Bode.     (With    portrait.)    W.    von 

Seidlitz. 
Unpublished  Poems  by  Geibel.      K.  T.  Gae- 

dertz. 
Friedrich  Stolze.     (With  portrait.) 

Stimmen       aus       Maria  -  Laach.— Freiburg 
(Baden).     May  28th. 

St.  Aloysius.     W.Kreiten. 

The   Spiritual   Weapon   of  the   Democracy. 

(Concluded.)  H.Pesch. 
The     Relics     of     the    Brunswick-Luneburg 

House.    S.  Beissel. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  11. 

The  Law  of  Inheritance  in   Germany.       G. 

Strehlke. 
Voluntary  Sick  Nursing.     (Illus.) 
A   Bavarian  Festival.      (lUus.)    W.    Brach- 

vogel. 
Jean  Paul  Richter.     George  Ebers. 
The    Natural    History    Museum    in    Berlin. 

(Illus.)    G.   Dahms. 
Paolo  Mantegazza,  an  Italian  Physiologist. 

With  portrait.     W.  Kaden. 
Ludwig  Windthorst.     (With  portrait.) 
A  Stone  Album. 
Count  Robert  von  Zeidlitz-Trutzschler.  (With 

portrait.) 
"Thermidor"  and  Victorien  Sardou.     (Illus.) 

A.  Gerstmann. 
Barcelona.     (Illus.)  i 

Wissmann's  Second  Crossing  of  Equatorial 

Africa.     (Illus.) 

Unsere  Zeit,— Leipzig.     May. 

New  Xenien.     A  German  Philistine. 

The  Austro-Germau  Customs  Union.  Dr.  J. 

H.  Schwicker' 
The  late  Gen.  Ulrich  Ochsenbein.    E.  Bloesch. 
The  Berlin  School  Conference  and  the  Reform 

of  Higher  Education.     F.  Justi. 
The  Simplon  Railway.     G.  Krenke. 
The   Evangelical   Lutheran   Church    of    the 

Baltic  Provinces. 
The    Culture    of    Music    in    Russia.       Lina 

Schneider. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monatshefte. 
—Leipzig.     April. 

Spring   Days   in    Upper   Italy.     (Illus.)    B. 

Schulze-Schmidt. 
Spring  Days  in  the  Vienna  Prater.      (Illus.) 

F.  Gross. 
New  Spring.     Poem.     Frida  Schanz. 
Hyde  Park.     (Illus.) 
The  Berlin  Theaters,  Jan. -April.  (Illus.)    H. 

von  Zobeltitz. 
My  Best  Sunshine.  Poem.  Emil  Rittershaus. 
Valparaiso.     (Illus.)    H.  Bohrdt. 
Prince  Napoleon.     E.  Schmidt- Weissenfels. 

Westermann's  Illustrierte    Deutsche  Mon- 
atshefte.—Brunswick.     May. 

I.    Castelli  Romani.     I.      (Illus.)     Theresa 
Hopfner. 


could  not  refrain  from  sending  her  his  "Lind-Lied,"  telling  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  nightingale's  song,  and  of  the  far  greater  sweetness  of  the  hu- 
man soul  struggling  to  utter  its  secret  musically. — William  Bode  is  director 
of  the  German  National  Gallery  at  Berlin,  and  Friedrich  Stolze  was  a 
Frankfort  poet  who  died  in  March  last. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — In  Heft  11  there  is  a  charming  article  entitled 
"A  Stone  Album."  This  is  Burg  Weibertreu,  near  Weinsberg.  In  its 
walls  Theobald  Kerner  has  had  the  names  of  all  the  famous  visitors  to  the 
old  Burg  engraved,  and  each  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  There  is 
also  an  intei'esting  paper  on  Sardou  in  the  same  number. 

Unsere  Zeit. — The  articles  in  this  magazine  are  generally  apropos  of 
questions  of  the  hour.  At  any  rate  they  are  always  useful,  but  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  brief  summarizing.  Prof.  Schwicker  gives  a  history  of 
the  Austro-German  Tariff  complications  from  April,  1877,  and  Franz  Justi 
criticises  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  proposed  German  school  reforms.  An 
anonymous  author,  who  sympathizes  strongly  with  the  Baltic  provinces  in 
their  misfortunes,  says  that  the  Czar's  ear  is  quite  inaccessible  for  any  pe- 
titions from  this  part  of  this  empire,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  an  utterly  hopeless  one.  Lina  Schneider  follows  with  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  national  music  of  the  great  empire  of  the  East,  taking  as 
her  text  the  well-worn  saying  that  the  character  of  a  nation  expresses 
itself  most  clearly  through  the  medium  of  its  national  music.  However 
that  may  be,  Count  von  Moltke  has  described  the  Russian  as  the  most 
worthy  of  admiration  of  all  church  music,  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  a 
mass  he  heard  sung  by  the  Imperial  choir,  without  any  instrumental  ac- 
companiment, adding  that  anything  more  beautiful  had  never  been  com- 
posed, nor  had  anything  been  more  beautifully  rendered.  The  Russian 
melodies  spi'ing  from  the  most  widely  different  periods  of  the  nation's  life, 
but  they  are  all  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  yet  are  all  so  rich  in 
varieties  of  their  special  peculiarity.  The  chief  characteristic  is  a  perfect 
freedom  of  rhythm,  resulting  in  a  constant  change  of  measure  in  one  and 
the  same  song.  Thus  the  rhythm  follows  only  the  heart-beat  of  passion, 
of  longing,  ignoring  altogether  the  constraint  of  any  one  measure,  and 
suddenly  changing  from  major  to  minor,  as  the  melody  is  joyous  or  plain- 
tive; indeed  the  contents  of  one  short  song  will  embrace  almost  every 
feeling  which  can  move  the  hmnau  heart.  Now  solemn  and  grand,  now 
plaintive  and  longing,  now  jocose  and  playful,  these  curious  rhythmic 
phrases,  sometimes  rendered  as  solos,  and  sometimes  sung  in  chorus,  speak 
their  wonderfull}^  graceful  language,  which,  however,  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  commit  to  paper,  the  sung  melody  ignoring  rules  and  soaring 
only  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart.  It  was  to  sing  these  unwritten 
people's  songs  that  M.  and  Madame  Slawianski,  with  their  Russian  choir, 
made  their  concert  tours  through  Europe  with  such  signal  success. — Gen- 
eral Ochsenbein  is,  of  course,  the  Swiss  religious  leader  who  died  in  No- 
vember last. 

Velhagen. — The  publishers  of  this  magazine  give  notice  that  they  have 
removed  from  Leipzig  to  Steglitzerstrasse,  53,  Berlin,  W.,  but  advertise- 
ments are  still  to  be  sent  to  Poststrasse,  9,  Leipzig. — The  travel  papers  in 
this  Spring  Number  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  articles,  and 
they  are  profusely  illustrated.  Hans  Bohrdt,  who  writes  on  Valimraiso, 
has  made  some  clever  sketches  to  illustrate  his  article,  and  they  are  beau- 
tifully repi'oduced. 

Westermann  has  gone  in  for  travel  papers  this  month.  The  most  inter- 
esting is  Herr  Harteu's  article  on  Hagion  Oros,  or  Mount  Athos.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  penin- 
sula.— In  the  April  number,  the  first  of  the  thirty-fifth  year,  there  was  a 
capital  essay  on  Fire,  Water,  Earth  and  Air  in  the  Mythology  of  the 
Germans,  besides  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Ottilie  von  Goethe  and 
her  sons,  and  a  very  good  article  on  Hermann  Gruson  and  his  factory  at 
Magdeburg-Buckau. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung . — This  little  mid-monthly  devotes  its  pages 
to  matters  literary.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Bauer,  and  is  published  at  I. 
Wollzeile  2,  Vienna.  The  following  interesting  figures,  giving  the  number 
of  copies  sold  of  Zola's  works,  have  been  quoted  from  the  Wiener  Allge- 
meine  Zeifiing.  In  one  week  no  fewer  than  66,000  copies  of"L'Argent" 
were  sold.  The  sale  of  "La  Fortune  des  Rougon"  has  reached  22,000  cop- 
ies; "La  Curee,"  33,000;  "Le  Ventre  de  Paris,"  30,000;  "La  Conqufete  de 
Plassons,"  22,000;  "La  Faute  de  I'AbbcS  Mouret,"  44,000;  " Son  Excellence 
Eugene    Rougon,"    21,000;    "L'Assommoir,"    117,000;    L'CEuvre,"  50,000; 
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Edouard  von  Bauemfeld.     (With  portrait.) 

A.  Stern. 
Cairo.     II.     (II Ins.)     Max  Jacob. 
Hagion  Oros.    (AVith  illustrations  and  map.) 

T.  Harteu. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. — Vienna. 
April  15th. 

Henrik  Ibsen.    F.  M.  Fels. 
Grillparzer  as  a  Dramatist.     A.  Klaar. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte. 
—Berlin.     Heft  4. 

Ghosts  in  German  Popular  Belief.  O.  Henne 
The  Exhibition  of  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg 

A.  Klienschmidt. 
The  Rights  and  Usages  of  Foot  Soldiers.     C. 

Tunnnel. 
Village  and  Farndiouse  in  Germany  Then  and 

Now.     A.  John. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologie. — 
(Quarterly.)     Innsbruck. 

Atheism  and  the  Social  Question.  F.  Stent rup. 
Professor   Sdralek   on    Bishop    Altinann    of 
Passau,  and  Gregory  VII.     E.  Michael. 

Zeitschrift      fur     Wissenschaftliche     Gco- 
graphie.— Weimar.     Heft  9. 

Kura  Kawar  and  Ukereve  Nyanza.     K.  Gan- 

zenmiiller. 
The    Development  of  the  Elbe  between  Geest- 

hachte  and  Blankenese.     E.  H.  Wickmanti. 
Osmond  Fisher's  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the 

Unevenness     of    the    Earth  *    Crust.      A. 

Fischer. 


ITALIAN. 

The  Nuova  Antologia. — May  1st. 

The  Eight  Hours  Question  in  England.     G. 
Ricca  Salerno. 

The  Last  of  the  Romantic  Painters.  C.  Boito. 

An   Interpretation   of   Shakespeare's    lago. 
Salvini. 

Love   and   Gymnastics,  (Conclusion.)    E.  de 
Amicis. 

The   Savoy   Dynasty,  the  Pope  and   the  Re- 
public.    E.  Geflfcken. 

Marshal  Moltke.     Colonel  E.  Giri-an. 
May  IGth. 

Italy  and  the  German   Empire  from  181.5  to 

1870.     C.  Baer. 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Recent  Biography  (II). 

A.  Chiapelli. 
Fatigue   and   the   Law   of  Exhaustion.      A. 

Mosso. 
A  Separation  (novelette).  Caterina  Pigorini- 

Beri. 
Lynch  Law  and  the  Italio- American  Conflict. 

P.  Nocito. 

La  Scuola  Positiva.— May  15th. 

The  So-called  Free-will  in  Crime.     E.  Ferri. 
The  Competeucy  of  the  Criminal  Law.     R. 

Garofalo. 
The   Reform  of  Summary  Procedure.       G. 

Fioretti. 
The   Legal  Status  of  Illegitimate  Children. 

E   Giantureo. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — May  1st. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     P. 

E.  Castagnola. 
The  Life  of  Christ,  by  R.  Bonghi.     C.  Orio. 
The  Conclusion  of  an  Unfortunate  Episode. 

The  Editor. 
The  Material  Comforts  of  Modern  Life.     F. 

de  Bardi. 
Commentators  on  the  Creation.  A.  Shoppini. 
May  16th. 

Anglo-American   Opinions  for  and   against 

Divorce. 
A  Reform  in  the  Portuguese  Missions.     F 

de  Norellis. 
The  Secondary  Schools  of  Italy.  C.  F.  Ajroli. 
On  the  Borders  of  the  Black  Sea.    G.  Mar- 

cotti. 
Conservatives  and  Rosminians.     F.  Abussio. 


"Page  d' Amour,"  70,000;  "Nana,"  155,000,  "Pot  Bouille,"  75,000;  "La 
Joie  de  Vivre,"  44,000;  "Germinal,"  83,000;  "La  Terre,"  94,0(M);  "La 
Reve,"  77,000;  and  "I^  B^te  Humaine,"  83,200— 1,075,000  copies  in  all, 
"L'Argent"  not  included. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Geographie. — A  magazine  of  scientific 
geography,  scarcely  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but  useful  as  are 
the  proceedings  of  our  geogr'aphical  societies.  It  is  edited  by  J.  J.  Kettler, 
and  published  by  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Weimar,  where,  too,  some 
capital  maps  relating  to  the  German  colonies  are  published  at  1  mark  each. 


-   THE    ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 

Dr.  Geffcken,  former  secretary  to  the  Emi)eror  Frederick  III.,  takes  up 
arms  on  behalf  of  Italy  ami  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  pages  of  the  Nuova 
yl a ^o/o(/ut,  in  opposition  to  the  anonymous  "  Continental  Statesman"  of 
the  Contemporary  Review  (March).  After  declaring  that  it  is  deplorable 
that  any  English  magazine  should  have  published  so  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading an  article,  the  Doctor  maintains  that  the  suggestion  to  convert 
Italy  into  a  confederation  of  states  is  utterly  impracticable ;  that  the  in- 
tervention of  France  under  the  Third  Empire  on  behalf  of  Italy  was  by 
uo  means  disinterested ;  and  that  accounts  were  squared  between  them  by 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  Napoleon  III.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cavour  always  recognized  Prussia  as  the  natural  ally  of  Italy,  and  so  also 
did  Bismarck  from  the  day  he  came  into  power,  Geffcken  indignantly 
repudiates  the  accusations  of  ill-faith  between  the  two  nations  brought  f or- 
ward  by  a  " Continental  Statesman."  It  is  the  Triple  Alliance  which  has 
been  the  means  of  inaintaining  the  statu  quo  in  Europe,  and  which  has 
kept  Russia  out  of  the  Balkan  provinces,  and  from  the  day  it  is  dissolved 
the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  France  and  Russia.  It  is 
Crispi's  bad  administration,  and  not  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  has  brought 
Italy  to  the  verge  of  economic  ruin ;  she  would  gain  nothing  and  lose 
much  by  dethroning  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  as  for  the  Pope,  he 
would  fare  no  better  now  under  a  republic  than  he  did  in  1848  and  1849. 
Thus  writes  the  German  professor,  in  a  state  of  much  righteous  wrath 
over  the  aspersions  of  the  Contemporary  Review  contiibutor. 

Of  other  political  articles  in  the  Antologia  the  most  readable"  is  one  by 
Signer  Nocito,  in  which  he  discusses,  with  praiseworthy  moderation,  the 
lynching  of  the  Italian  prisoners  at  New  Orleans.  He  points  out  that  even 
for  America  this  was  a  peculiarly  inexcusable  example  of  lynch  law,  and 
maintains  that  the  murdered  men  were  not  members  of  the  Mafia.  He 
attributes  the  occurrence  to  mere  jealousy  and  race-hatred,  as  the  Italian 
colony  in  New  Orleans  is  especially  large  and  prosperous.  All  Shakespeare 
students  should  make  a  point  of  reading  Signer  Salvini 's  careful  analysis 
of  the  character  of  lago,  which,  being  the  outcome,  as  he  himself  says,  of 
forty  years'  experience  on  the  boards,  he  ventures  to  believe  is  more  ac- 
curate than  the  reading  of  most  English  ci'itics. 

"We  have  to  welcome  the  appearance  this  month  of  a  new  fortnightly 
review — La  Scuola  Positiva — which  appears  with  the  well-known  names 
of  Professor  Lombroso  and  of  the  Deputy,  E.  Ferri,  on  the  cover.  The  full 
title  of  the  publication  is  "  The  Positivist  School  in  Civil  and  Criminal 
Jurisprudence, "  the  objects  of  the  editoi"s  being  not  only  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  science  of  criminal  statistics  with  which  the  name  of  Professor 
Lombroso  is  so  honorably  connected,  but  to  try  and  enforce  the  practical 
application  of  his  theories  in  all  questions  that  may  arise.  Most  of  the 
social  problems  of  the  day  will,  of  course,  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
programme. 

From  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  we  leara  that  of  late  years  the  Portuguese, 
missions  throughout  Africa  have  been  in  a  very  decadent  condition ;  but 
the  Portuguese  government,  realizing  the  importance  of  their  missions  as 
centers  of  colonizing  activity,  have  been  as  anxious  as  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  remedy  the  matter.  It  has  been  ordained  that  for  the  future 
all  the  Portuguese  missions  in  Africa  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
"General  Junta"  sitting  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  brother  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen.  Possibly  this  new  departure  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  much  of 
the  friction  between  the  English  and  Portuguese  explorers  in  East  Africa ! 
Senator  R.  Bonghi,  who,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  addicted  to  ex- 
cursions into  theology  in  the  intervals  of  political  warfai-e,  has  found  tima 
to  write  a  "Life  of  Christ,"  which  the  Rassegna  commends  warmly  for  itS; 
reverent  and  instructive  treatment  of  the  subject.     In  his.  introduction  the. 
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La  Civilta  Cattolica.— 3Iay  2d. 

Anti-Papal  Politics  in  Italy. 

Kotes  on  the  Universal  Histoiy.,  by  Cesare 
Cantu. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. 

May  IGth. 

The  Uses  of  the  Roman  Fortifications. 
A  New  Theory  Regarding  Hypnotism. 
Masonic  Thought  in  Italy. 
A  ^Vorkiugman  Apostle. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Nordisk  Tidsk rift— Stockholm. 

Four  Swedish  Artists.     Karl  Wahlin. 

The  Propo.sed  New  School  Laws. 

Geological  Evidence  on  the  Darwinian  Theory 

of  Descent.     A.  G.  Hogblom. 
The  Food  of  the  Swedish  Workman.     Robert 

Tigerstedt. 
A    German    Henry  George.     Bredo  I\Iorgen- 

stierne. 
Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Sam 

Wide. 
Evil  Influences,  by  Jonas  Lie.     Reviewed  by 

Niels  Mfiller. 
Fi'om  Gosta's  Berling's  Saga.  Selma  Lagerlof. 

Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Larsseu. 

Tilskueren.— Copenhagen. 

Niirnberg-Nurnberg— a  Winter  Vision.  Hol- 
ger  Drachmann. 

The  History  of  Latter-Day  Skepticism. 
Prof.  H.  Hofifding. 

Tlie  Free  Exhibition  at  Copenhagen.  1891. 
Karl  Madsen. 

The  Demand  for  Improved  Civil  Legislation. 
Anton  Menger.    Reviewed  by  E.  Thybjerg. 

Ahasuerus.  Autumn.  Two  Poems  by  Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. 

Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.     N.  Neergaard. 

The  Theaters.     Wilhelm  Moller. 

Samtiden. — Bergen. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  Question. 

1.  On  Le  Bon's  Article,  "  A  Little  Female 
Psychology  and  the  Results  of  Our  Pres- 
ent Day  Education."    Kitty  Kiellaud. 

2.  Tlie  Education  of  Women  and  its  Results. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Wicksell. 

Autobiographical  Communication  from  Min- 
na Canth.     Harald  Han.seu. 

Petit  Poemes  en  Prose,  par  Beaudelaire. 
Translated  by  G.  G. 

Tolstoi's  Morality.     Edouard  Rod. 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Th. 
Gomperz. 

Skilling  Magazin.— Weekly.     Christiania. 

No.  17.  Edmond  de  Pressense.  (With  por- 
trait.) 

The  Chinese  Press.     Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 

Mrs.  Minna  AVeil.sen.     (With  Poitrait.) 

The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.  (Con- 
tinued.;   Ernst  Wallis. 

Werotsclika.  (Continued.;  Anton Tschechow. 

Notre-Dame  de  Paris. 

Count  Helnmt  von  ]\Ioltke     A.  Raeder. 

No.  18     Hindoo  Women.     Kristofer  .Tansoc. 
Secret  Societies.     From  F.  v.  Hellvakl. 
The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.      (Con- 
tinued.)    Ernst  Wallis. 
The  British  Colonial  Emjjire.     A.  Raeder. 
Prof.  Frederick  Brandt.     E.  H. 

No.  19.  The  Art  of  Weather  Prophecy.     Prof. 

H.     Mohn. 
Count  Helmut  von  Moltke.     A.  E.   Raeder. 
When    tlie  Wolves  Were    About.     Kristian 

Gloersen. 

No.  20.  The  Regicide,  Coimt  Adolf  Ribbing. 
(Concluded.)    Ernst  Wallis. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters— The  German  Emin  Pasha 
Expedition. 

The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  TVlarsh.  (To  be  con- 
tinued.)    Frou^i  Bret  Harte. 


author  veutui-es  on  the  assertion  that  the  present  dearth  of  intellectual 
power  among  Italians  is  mainly  due  to  the  weakness  of  their  religious  aith, 
Minerva  (Rome)  is  one  of  the  now  numerous  imitators  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews.  It  consists  of  resumes  of  articles  appearing  in  the  foreign 
reviews,  principally  Enghsh,  French  and  American,  and,  except  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  up  to  date,  is  no  doubt  a  useful  publication. 


SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 

Holger  Drachmann  has  a  fine  article  in  Tilskueren,  entitled  "Niirnberg- 
Nurnberg,"  in  which  he  gives  a  fervid  description  of  that  old-fashioned 
town  in  the  heart  ©f  Germany,  with  its  weird  memories  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  its  quaint  houses,  its  peaceful  people.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of 
Holger  Drachmann 's  article  is  the  warmly  poetical  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  brief  review.  He  carries  us 
back  into  the  Niirnberg  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  its  gloomy  chamber  of 
torture  in  the  tower,  and  sends  a  shiver  through  our  hearts  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  dire  embrace  of  "die  eiserne  Jungfrau.''^  The  clay-colored 
waters  of  the  Pegnitz  divide  the  town  into  two  equal  parts — the  older  one 
lying  round  St.  Sebaldus  Church,  the  newer  round  St.  Lorenz.  Outside 
the  gates  lie  the  suburbs,  the  present  and  reality ;  within  lie  ancient  Niirn- 
berg, the  Middle  Ages  and  romance — the  Gothic  churches,  the  crooked 
streets,  the  narrow  alleys,  the  springs — poetry.  To  gaze  out,  with  Hoiger 
Drachmann,  under  the  midnight  moonbeams  over  the  sleeping  town,  with 
its  towers  and  gables  and  Gothic  spires,  and  watch  now  and  then  a  win- 
dow light  up  unexpectedly,  as  though  the  town  had  opened  an  eye  in  its 
slumber,  is  to  be  drawn  unawai-es  into  a  dream  dangerous  to  a  reviewer 
wary  of  space.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  the  robber-knight  Eppelin 
von  Gailingen,  the  terror  of  the  highway,  whom  the  sturdy  Niirnbergers 
shut  up  for  a  year  in  the  five-cornered  tower  by  the  side  of  the  maid  of 
the  horrible  iron  embrace, comes  to  life  under  the  magic  of  Drachmann 's  pen. 

An  important  article  in  Tilskueren  is  the  well- written  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoff ding  entitled  "  The  History  of  Latter-day  Skepticism, "  in  which 
he  reviews  Dr.  C.  N.  Starcke's  work,  "Skepticism  as  a  Link  in  the  Spirit- 
ual Movements  Since  the  Reformation"  (Copenhagen,  1890).  Professor 
Hoffdiug  dwells  first  on  the  subject  of  skepticism  as  a  historical  phenom- 
enon, and  then  goes  on  to  examine  Dr.  Starcke's  opinion  that  every  trace 
of  skepticism  will  by  degrees  disappear  from  thought  and  life. 

In  Sa)ntiden,  Kitty  Kielland  and  Mrs.  "VVicksell  stand  on  the  defensive 
for  their  sex  against  the  ungallant  remarks  made  against  it  by  Gustave 
Le  Bon  in  his  article  on  "  Female  Psychology  and  the  Consequences  of  Our 
Present-day  Education,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  Samti- 
den. Mrs.  A.  B.  "VVicksell  assures  Monsieur  that,  in  fearing  women  are 
being  morally  destroyed  by  the  education  they  get,  he  is  simply  seeing 
ghosts  in  broad  daylight.  "What  we  feel  to  be  asocial  injustice,"  says 
Mrs.  Wicksell,  "  is  not  the  fact,  by  any  means,  of  household  worries  and 
childbirths  being  delegated  to  us ;  it  is  that  society  has  hitherto  sought  to 
compel  us  to  sacrifice  the  wiiole  of  our  lives  to  these  two  things,  even 
those  of  us  who,  by  reason  of  circumstances,  neither  care  for  this  'lot'  nor 
are  fitted  for  it.  .  .  .  Not  all  women  are  able  to  cook  dinners.  Still  less 
are  all  women  able  to  bring  up  children."  The  articles  by  Kitty  Kiellaud 
and  Mrs.  Wisckell  are  both  very  good  and  soimd.  Of  the  two,  the  former 
is  the  sprightlier,  the  latter  the  more  practical.  Both  serve,  however,  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  writers  have  not  suffered  in  the  least  from  the 
education  whose  pernicious  and  perilous  influences  upon  w^omen  Le  Bon 
fears  so  much. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  has,  as  usual,  a  good  contents  bill.  The  article  by 
Karl  Wahlin,  on  "Four  Swedish  Artists" — the  four  being  G.  W.  Palm,  J. 
P.  Sodermark,  C.  G.  Hellquist  and  C.  Flodman  —  is  agreeably  written 
and  very  interesting.  An  article,  comprehensive  and  of  deep  thought, 
is  A.  G.  Hogblom's  "Geological  Evidence  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution." 
Bredo  Morgenstierne  has  a  paper  entitled  "A  German  Henry  George." 
The  German  Henry  George  is  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka. 

Skilling  Magazin,  a  small,  finely  illustrated  weekly,  has  in  its  later 
nural)ers  been  especiall}^  interesting.  The  article  on  the  regicide.  Count 
Adolf  Ribbing,  which  treats  of  the  assassination  of  Gustav  III.,  is  taken 
from  Nil  Illustrerad  Tidning.  A  well-written  biography  of  Count  Hel- 
mut von  Moltke,  the  "  Grand  Old  Man"  of  Germany,  is  commenced  in  No. 
18  and  concluded  in  No.  20. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

The  Century  Magazine. — June. 

Sherman      R.  "W.  Gilder. 

In  Sliadow      L.  Frank  Tooker. 

Ad  A.stra.     Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Ab  Astris.     Anne  C.  L.  Botta. 

The  Cry  of  Russia.     Laura  E.  Richards. 

A  Summer  Song.     Clinton  Scollard. 

Love  and  the  Witches.     I\Iary  E.  Wilkins. 

Tlie  Starry  Ho.st.     J.  L.  Spalding. 

Harper's  Magazine.— June. 

The  Closed  Gate.     Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
No  Answer,     Elizabeth  Stoddard. 
Bi'otiiers. 

Scribner's    Magazine.— June. 

In  Camp      Charles  F.  Lummis. 
De  Mortus.     Edith  M.  Thomas 
Vergniaud    in    the  Tumbril.      Louise    Imo- 
gene  (iuiney. 

The  Chautauquan.— June. 

Blossom  Time.     Emily  Huntington  Miller 
Tennyson's  Quotableness     Eugene  Parsons. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — June 

Her  Weddin"  Goon.     Isabel  Gordon 

The  Life  Mask.     3Iary  Virginia  ^IcClurg. 

Pythagoras.     3Iary  Agnes  Tincker. 

The  New  England  Magazine.— June 

Blossom  Time.     Wilbur  Larremore. 

When  Dreams  A  re  Best.  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

Prise  ilia.     Hetta  Lord  Hayes  Ward. 

Of  Eai'ly  Violets.     Philip  Bourke  Marstou. 

Harvard  Memorial  Poems. 

Lippincott's    Magazine, — June 
Oracles.     Clinton  Scollard. 
Horace,  Ode  IV.,  ToSestina     Caroline  Au- 
gusta Furness. 
Beneath  the  Trees     Charles  Morris. 
Before  the  Hour     Florence  Earle  Coates. 

Belford's  Magazine.— June. 
The  Larkspur,     Jennie  C.  3Iorton 
Deep  in  the  Heart.     Reuben  B.  Davenport 
Presentiment.     Edgar  Saltus. 
The  Dead.     W.  B   Seabrook. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— June. 

The  Last  Watch.     Bliss  Carman. 
Goethe's  Key  to  Faust. 
Variations  of  an  Old  Theme 
I    Iter   Supremus.      IT.  The    Old    Dwelling. 
Charles  Henry  Crandall 

Overland  Monthly.— June. 

White  Caps     Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
The  Towers  of  Silence.     M.  P. 
June     Fannie  M.  Pugh. 
A  Winter  Night.     Neith  Boyce. 
At  the  Span.     Josephine  W.  Bates 
Some  Books  of  Verse      II. 

Magazine  of  American  History.— June. 
Death  of  Column      Thomas  Frost 

Poet  Lore.— June 
Poetry  and  Science     Harrison  Allen    M   D 
Browning's  Hebraic  Sympathies.     3Iary  31 

Cohen 
Musical  Symbolism  in  Browning     Helen  A 

Clarke 

United  Service.— June 
A  Daisy  on  a  Grave      H   G 


POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  contribution  to  the  poetrj-  of  the  June  maga- 
zines is  "W.  Carleton's  spirited  poem  "Hear  the  Driuns  March  By.''  in  Har- 
jier'H  Magazine.     A  blind  old  veteran,  hearing  the  drums  in    the  street 
beneath  his  window,  says: 

Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  march  by  I 
This  is  Decoration  Day ; — hurry  and  be  spr}'  I 
Wheel  me  to  the  window,  girl ;  fling  it  open  high  I 
Crippled  of  the  body  now,  and  blinded  of  the  eye, 
Sarah,  let  nie  listen  while  the  drums  march  by. 
Hear  'em;    how  they  roll!     I  can  feel  'em  in  my  soul. 
Hear  the  beat — l^eat — o'  the  boots  on  the  street; 
Hear  the  sweet  fife  cut  the  air  like  a  knife ; 
Hear  the  tones  grand  of  the  words  of  command ; 
Hear  the  walls  nigh  shout  back  their  reply ! 
Sarah  J  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  dance  by! 
Blind  as  he  is,  he  sees  his  old  officers  and  comrades  passing  along,  and 
in    an    ecstasy  of  recollection  he  cries,  "I  can  see,  I  can  march,  I  can  walk, 
I  could  fly,  but  I  won't  sit  still  and  see  the  boys  march  by."     But   he  falls 
helpless  and  motionless,  and  he  recognizes  that  he  must  sit  still  and  let  the 
drums  march  by.     Recovering  himself,  he  remembers  that  the  troops  who 
are  passing  by  are  not  his  comrades,  and  the  poem  closes  as  f ollo^^■s : 
Of  all  the  crowd  I  just  yelled  at  so  loud. 
There's  hardly  a  one  but  is  killed,  dead,  and  gone! 
All  the  old  regiment,  excepting  only  I, 
Marched  out  of  sight  in  the  country  of  the  night. 
That  was  a  specter  bami  marched  past  so  grand. 
All  the  old  boys  are  a -tenting  in  the  sky. 
Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  di'ums  moan  by! 


Laura  E  Richards,  in  the  Century  Magazine,  vn-ites  a  page  of  verse, 
entitled  "  The  Cry  of  Russia, "  on  the  text,  "  Let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of 
the  jMsoner  come  before  Thee."     It  is  not  without  power: 

Where  all  the  Russias  sweep  northward  and  eastward. 
League  on  and  league  on,  the  black  land,  the  white, 
We  in  oui"  misery,  sorrowful  prisoners, 
Send  up  our  voice  through  the  deep  winter  night. 

Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God? 
From  the  foul  mine.,  from  the  gray,  squalid  prison. 
Where  the  chained  and  wand'rers  toil  onward  to  die, 
Over  the  whip-crack  and  over  the  death-shot, 
Rises  to  heaven  our  desolate  cry. 

Dost  thou  hear.  Lord  God? 

We  that  were  women,  once  delicate,  beautiful, 
Nursed  amid  roses,  on  lily  leaves  laid, 
Naked  now.  bleeding  now.  scourged  and  tormented. 
Cry  with  a  strong  voice    and  are  not  afraid. 

Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God? 
Miss  Richards  answers  their  sorrowful  sighing  in  the  last  stanza — 
Courage,  O  brothers !     O  sisters  of  steadfastness, 
Look  up  once  more  through  the  anguish,  the  pain ! 
Where  love  is  there  is  God,  mighty,  all-merciful. 
Now  are  our  tears  and  our  blood  not  in  vain. 

Thou  doi>t  hear,  Lord  God! 


The  following  lines,  under  the  title  "The  Life  Mask,"  by  Mary  Virginia 
McClurg,  appear  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June; 

Lo !  one  wayfaring  on  a  devious  track, 
The  while  a  changeful  mask  concealed  his  face — 
Sometimes  it  smiled  with  all  compelling  grace. 
Or  lowered  with  a  frown  of  thunderous  black, 
Was  flushed  with  hope,  or  lingeringly  looked  back. 
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ART  TOPICS, 

The  Art  Amateur.— June. 

The  Salon  at  the  Champs  Elysees. 

An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.  III.  Bel- 
gium.    (Illus. ) 

Our  Art  Schools.  V.  Chicago.  (Illus). 
Ernest  Knaufft. 

Flower  Painting.     III.     H.  C.  Gaskin. 

Tapestry  Painting.  II.  (Illus.)  Emma 
Haywood. 

Lessons  in  China  Painting.     M.  B.  Ailing. 


But  none  beneath  that  plastic  mask  could  trace 
The  truthful  features  of  the  traveler's  face — 
Know  if  his  soul  were  fed  or  suffered  lack. 
One  day  men  found  him  wrapt  in  pale  repose; 
His  face,  before  unseen,  effulged  with  light, 
And  fixed  eyes  with  a  deep  gladness  rife, 
As  his,  who  sees  at  length  the  way  he  goes — 
Dead  brow  upturned  to  the  red  East  dawn-bright — 
A  shattered  mask  beside,  that  had  been  Life. 


Magazine  of  Art.— Juno. 

"The  Night  Before  the  Shearing."  Photo- 
gravure after  E.  A.  Waterlow. 

Current  Art:  The  Royal  Academj^  and  the 
New  Gallery.     (Illus.)    M.  H.  Spielmann. 

Hokusai.     (IHus.)    II.     S.  Bing. 

The  Royal  Holloway  College  Picture  Gallery. 
(Illus.)    W.  Shaw-Sparrbw. 

The  English  School  of  Miniature,  with  spec- 
ial reference  to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club.  (Illus.)  J.  L.  Pro- 
pert. 

Constable's  Country.     (Illus.)    C.  L.  Burns. 

Portfolio. — June. 

"The  Dutch  Kitchen."    After  Brekelenkam. 
"The  Chess-Players. "    After  Frangois  Flam- 

eng. 
"A  Fisherman's  Wife."    After  David  Artz. 
Recent    Wall  Papers.  (Illus. )  A.  H.  Church. 
Fine  Arts  in  France. — VI.    Historical  Genre. 

P.  G.  Hanierton. 

Art  Journal. — June. 

"Battledore  and  Shuttlecock."    After  Alma 

Tadema. 
The    Clyde     and    the    Western    Highlands. 

(Illus.)    I.  R.  Walker. 
A.    W  .  Franks  and  Sydney  Colvin.     (With 

portraits.)    J.  F.  Boyes. 
The  Alps  of  New  Zealand.     (Illus.)  M.  Ross. 
Damask,   Napery  and  Needlework.     (Illus.) 

Rosa  C.  Gill. 
The  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery. 

(Illus.)    Claude  Phillips. 

L'Art.— May. 

The  Salon  of  1891.    (Illus.)    L.  Benedite. 
Abraham  Bosse.     A.  Valabreque. 
The   French  Painters  in   Water   Colors  and 
the  French  Pastellists.     L.  Bres. 


Antiquary. — June. 
The  Antiquary  among  the  Pictures. 


Atalanta. — June. 

The   New  English  Art  Club.     (Illus.)    Alan 
Wright. 

Contemporary  Review — June. 

Holman  Hunt's  "May  Day, Magdalen  Tower." 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 


Fortnightly  Review. — June. 
Paris  Salons  of  1891.    Mabel  Robinson. 

Macmillan.— June. 
Frederick  Walker.     Julia  Cartwright. 

Month. — June. 
English  Art  in  1891.     C.  Goldie. 

Cosmopolitan.  — June. 
Gustave  Dore.     (Illus. )    Mary  D.  Wellcome. 

The  Chautauquan.— June. 
New  York  as  an  Art  Center.  C.M.Fairbanks. 

Overland    Monthly.— June. 

The  Revival  of  Art  Intei'ests  in  California. 
C.  D.  Robinson. 


ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

Magazine  of  Art  (English) .  Mr.  Spielmann  continues  his  notice  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  This  year's  show  is  not  so  striking  as  usual,  he  thinks, 
but  there  are  some  works  in  it  which  stick  sti'angely  in  the  mind,  and 
which,  the  more  they  are  thought  of,  give  increased  food  for  reflection  and 
enjoyment.  This  characteristic  he  takes  as  a  sure  sign  of  fine  qualities  in 
a  picture,  supposing  the  taste  of  the  thinker  to  be  chaste  and  educated ; 
and  the  pictures  which  thus  stand  out  strongly  in  the  memory  he  regards- 
as  the  "Pictures  of  the  Year."  The  great  popular  success  of  the  year, 
which  he  then  goes  on  to  describe,  is  Mr.  Tildes'  picture  of  "  The  Doctor" 
— intensely  dramatic,  novel  in  subject,  and  admirable  alike  in  composition 
and  technique.  Among  the  other  most  notable  pictures — not  including 
those  by  the  President — are  Mr.  Waterhouse's  "Ulysses,"  Mr.  Swem's"  Af- 
rican Panthers,"  Mr.  Sargent's  "La  Carmencita,"  M.  Van  Beers'  "Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman,"  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Portrait  of  Sir  Andrew  Walker," 
and  Sir  E.  Millais'  "Lingering  Autumn."  The  New  Gallery  is  also 
noticed  at  some  length,  Mr.  Burne- Jones'  "Star  of  Bethlehem"  coming  in 
for  special  criticism. 

Portfolio. — There  is  an  interesting  article  on  "Wall  Papers"  by  A.  H. 
Church,  illustrated  with  designs  by  Walter  Crane,  G.  R.  Kennerley,  and 
G.  F.  Bodley.  Mr.  Hamerton's  paper  on  "Historical  Genre  in  France"  is 
for  the  most  part  an  able,  critical  study  of  Francois  Flameng  and  his  work. 

Among  the  articles  on  art  subjects  to  be  found  in  the  other  magazines. 
Archdeacon  Farrar 's  note  on  Holman  Hunt's  "  May  Day,  Magdalen  Tower," 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting : — 

"  The  noble  work  which  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  now  exhibiting,  though  it 
might  seem  less  directly  religious  than  those  which  were  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  great  thoughts  and  scenes  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  in  reality 
a  religious  picture,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense.  And  in  the  element  of 
simple  loveliness  the  artist  has  never  surpassed  this  last  and    enchanting 

production  of  his  artistic  imagination Its  glory  is  its  exceeding 

manliness  and  naturalness,  its  resolute  exclusion  of  all  namby-pamby  ses- 
theticism.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  false  sentiment  about  it.  Its  elements 
of  beauty  are  undegraded  by  a  single  taint  of  morbid  ecclesiasticism,  and 
the  whole  effect  of  the  picture  is  healthy  and  ennobling." 

In  the  Cosmopolitan.,  Miss  Mary  D.  Wellcome  reviews  at  considerable 
length  the  work  of  Gustave  Dore,  under  the  title  of  "A  Remarkable  Artist." 
Miss  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady)  has  an  article  on  Frederick 
Walker  in  Macmillan.,  and  in  Atalanta  there  is  notice  of  the  New  Eng- 
lish Art  Club  and  its  current  Exhibition, the  sixth  annual  show  of  the  club. 
The  Month  tries  to  give  "a  general  and  unbiased  appreciation  of  con- 
temporary English  Art."  The  Antiquary  is  also  to  be  found  among  the 
pictures  of  the  year.  With  regard  to  sacred  art,  disappointment,  it  says, 
again  asserts  itself  at  Burlington  House.  The  New  Gallery,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  worthy,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  visits,  if  only  for  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones'  "Star  of  Bethlehem."  "It  Is  the  great  picture  of  a  great  man." 
Mr.  Spielmann  sees  it  differently. 

Regarding  the  school  of  impressionists,  which  now  embraces  so  large  a 
number  of  the  best  painters  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  C.  M.  Fairbanks,  in 
his  article  on  "New  York  as  an  Art  Center"  in  the  Chautauquan  for  June, 
has  this  to  saj' :  "  It  aims  to  paint  nature  as  she  appears  to  the  eye  trained 
to  the  perception  of  her  subtler  qualities  of  color  and  tone  and  atmospheric 
vibration  and  the  light  of  heaven,  and  all  this  upon  a  foundation  of  strong 
and  accurate  drawing.  It  is  a  revolt  against  the  art  that  is  literal  and 
photographic,  the  art  that  records  the  grain  of  wood,  the  individual  sphere 
of  grass,  and  the  known  color  of  objects  instead  of  the  apparent  tints  and 
tone  as  affected  by  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphei-e  and  reflection." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


SOME   RECENT   BOOKS   BY  WOMEN. 


In  London  the  most  noticed,  and  in  some  respects  most 
noticeable,  book  of  the  month  is  Miss  Muriel  Dowie's  "A 
Girl  in  the  Karpathians. "  The  notoriety  belongs  more  to 
Miss  Dowie  than  to  the  book.  The  portrait  of  the  author 
as  she  dressed  among  Karpathians  is  the  best  explanation 
of  the  fact.     Miss  Dowie   is — well,    Miss   Dowie    is    Miss 


MISS   DOWIE   IN   HER   KARPATHIAN   COSTUME. 


Dowie,  a  bright,  humorous,  lively,  unconventional,  spoiled 
child,  who  is  clever  enough  to  be  cajjable  of  gi'eat  things, 
but  who  has  contented  herself  at  j^resent  with  doing  clever 
things  with  a  sunny   and    impudent    audacity    which  has 
charmed  the  reviewers,  and  given  her  book  as  remarkable 
a  success   as  its  writer  achieved  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  last  year.     So  prominent  is  the  airy^ 
laughing  cheekiness  of  the  book  that  its  solid  value    has 
been  somewhat  overlooked ;  but  the  map  which  she  gives- 
of  the  territorial  dismemberment  of  Poland  is  as  serious 
a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  tragedy  of  his- 
tory as  has  been  pubUshed  this  year.     At  one  time  greater 
in  extent  than  the  German  Empire    after    Sedan,  to-day 
Poland  is  a  disembodied  phantom  with  Miss  Dowie's  map 
as  a  tombstone.     The  dates  of  each  successive  partition  il- 
lustrate the  long  unbroken  series  of  sentences  of  judgment- 
and  of  doom  passed  upon  a  race  which  has  been  weighed. 
in  the  balances  and  found  finally  wanting. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  "  Life  of  Robert  Browning"  is  the' 
most  important  book  of  the  month.  The  letters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  would  alone  suffice  to  give  it  the  first 
jDlace  among  the  new  books. 

Although  it  is  not  exactly  a  new  book,  a  noteworthj^ 
event  in  May  justifies  calling  special  attention  to  Miss; 
Povey's  little  book  on  "Nunnery  Life  in  the  Church  of 
England."  Miss  Povey  was  one  of  Father  Ignatius'  nuns. 
In  this  book  she  described,  from  a  close  acquaintance  of 
many  years,  the  interior  of  the  strange  nunnery  that  zeal- 
ous missioner  had  established  at  Llanthony.  No  one  could 
read  it  without  feeling  that,  whatever  evils  there  may  be 
in  conventual  life  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Roman  rule 
provides  securities  against  abuse  of  authority  which  do  not 
exist  in  this  semi-Anglican  Ignatian  variety.  It  is  there- 
fore only  natural,  although  a  very  significant  fact,  that 
all  the  Ignatian  sisterhood  last  month  deserted  their  con- 
vent and  went  over  bag  and  baggage  to  the  nearest 
Roman  convent.  Miss  Povey  predicted  this  last  year  in 
her  book,  wliich  is  now  in  its  fifth  thousand,  and  any  one 
who  wants  to  know  how  this  inevitable  evolution  came 
about  cannot  do  better  than  read  "  Nunnery  Life  in  the 
Church  of  England." 

Mrs.  Margaret  O.  W.  Oliphant  is  to  be  credited  with 
having  given  the  public  what  is  perhaps  the  most  fasci- 
aating  biography  that  has  appeared  this  season.  Her  "Me- 
moir of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant  and  of  Alice  Oli- 
phant His  Wife,"  is  a  book  that  will  receive  the  conspicu- 
ous attention  that  it  deserves,  because  it  depicts  in  a 
charming,  intelligent  and  intimate  manner  the  life  of  as 
remarkable  a  man  as  this  generation  has.  seen — a  life  al- 
most incredibly  full  of  strangeness  and  romance — together 
with  sketches  of  his  almost  equally  remarkable  life  partner. 
Every  reader  of  tliis  memoir  will  agree  with  an  accom- 
plished reviewer  who  says  of  Laurence  Oliphant :  "  Cynic 
and  mystic,  philosopher  and  journalist,  satirist  and  poli- 
tician, man  of  fashion  and  recluse,  at  once  the  sanest, 
shrewdest  and  maddest  -of  men,  three  pai'ts  intelligible 
but  wholly  interesting,  Laurence  Oliphant  was  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  individual  figures  of  our  time." 

A  year  or  two  ago  an  American  lady  published  a  com- 
pilation of  aphorisms  from  George  Meredith's  writings. 
Meredith  is  unquestionably  the  favorite  novelist  of  many 
intellectual  women,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
Miss  Hannah  Lynch  now  publishes  a  Uttle  volume  entitled 
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THE  REJ/IEIV  OF  REI^IEIVS, 


"  George  Meredith :  A  Study. "  This  handbook  to  the  study 
of  Meredith  is  the  outcome  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
by  her  to  an  appreciative  audience  of  Frenchmen  in  Paris ; 
and  it  has  all  the  merits  and  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 
lecture.  It  is  interesting  but  not  critical,  popular  but  not 
profound.  In  spite  of  its  obvious  faults  it  may  be  safely 
recommended  as  a  useful  and  stimulating  introduction  to 
the  works  of  England's  most  enigmatical,  if  not  greatest, 
novelist.  * 

In  the  letters  and  records  of  two  famous  and  brilliant 
women  we  find  hundreds  of  delightful  glimpses  of  other 
famous  people  and  of  traits  and  manners  in  the  English 
and  American  society  of  this  century.  The  "Diary 
and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay,"  who  was  better 
known  as  Fanny  Burney,  are  made  accessible  in  a 
low-priced  edition.     Madame   d'Arblay  lived  to  a  great 


age  and  died  in  1840.  She  was  called  by  Madame  de 
Stael  the  first  woman  of  England,  and  her  diary  is  full  of 
extremely  interesting  word-pictures  of  the  time  in  which 
she  lived,  for  she  knew  every  one  and  went  everywhere, 
numbering  among  her  friends  Johnson,  Burke,  Sheridan 
and  Warren  Hastings.  Frances  Anne  Kemble  adds  a  new 
volume  entitled  "Furtier  Records,  1848-1883,"  to  her 
books  already  published,  "Records  of  a  Girlhood"  and 
"Records  of  Later  Life."  The  book  is  made  up  of  letters 
written  after  her  retirement,  and  is  largely  devoted  to  per- 
sonal and  confidential  matters,  being  particularly  full  of 
spicy  comment  about  the  celebrities,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, with  whom  Mrs.  Butler  came  in  contact.  Its  sharp, 
and  at  times  unfriendly,  criticisms  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can ways  will  amuse  rather  than  vex  readers  in  this 
country. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED. 


HISTORY. 

Historic  Towns :  Boston.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  With  two 
maps.  12mo,  pp.  250.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.25. 


Two  vols.,  12mo. 


The  American  Revolution.     By  John  Fiske. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $4. 

The  Old  Navy  and  the  New.  By  Rear  Admiral  Ammen, 
U.  S.  N.  With  appendix  of  Personal  Letters  from  General 
Grant.  With  portrait.  8vo,  pp.  553.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $3. 

With  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea:  A  Narrative  of  the  First 
Voyage  to  the  Western  Sea.  Drawn  mainly  fi'om  the  Diary 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Charles  Paul  MacKie.  12mo, 
pp.  371.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.75. 

The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by  William  I.  By  Hein- 
rieh  von  Sybel.  Vol.  HI.  8vo,  pp.  478.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     $2. 

Documents  Illustrative  of  American  History,  1606-1863. 
With  introduction  and  references  by  Howard  W.  Preston. 
8vo,  pp.  320.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The  Spanish  Conspiracy:  A  Review  of  Early  Spanish  Move- 
ments in  the  Southwest.  By  Thomas  Marshall  Green.  8vo, 
pp.  407.     Cincinnati :  Robert  Clark  &  Co.     $2. 

The  Communes  of  Lombardy  from  the  VI.  to  the  X.  Cen- 
tury. By  William  Knapp  Williams,  Ph.  D.  8vo,  pp.  86. 
Baltimore :  Johns  Hopkms  Press.     50  cents. 

History  of  South  Africa,  from  the  year  1486  to  1872.  By 
George  McCall  Theal.  In  Ave  volumes.  8vo.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     $20. 

Herodotus.  By  Henry  Carey.  8vo,  pp.  512.  London:  Rout- 
ledge.     3s.  6d. 

The  Irish  Parliament  Houses.  By  H.  G.  Whittou.  Dublin: 
Thoiu.  Is. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Tenth  Royal  Hvissars  (Prince  of  Wales' 
Own),  Historical  and  Social.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Col.  R.  S.  Liddell,  late  commanding  Tenth  Hussars.  With 
three  portraits.  8vo,  pp.  584.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher:  A  Study  of  his  Personality,  Career 
and  Influence  in  Public  Affairs.  By  John  R.  Howard. 
Three  portraits.  8vo,  pp.  161.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert.     75  cents. 

Early  Days  Recalled.  By  Janet  Ro.ss.  12mo,  pp.  203.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1..50. 

Lewis  Cass.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin.  ]2mo,  ])p.  33. 
"American  Statesmen"  series.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

Marie  Louise,  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  the  Hundred  Days.  By 
Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  With  portrait.  12mo,  i)p.  283. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe.  By  "Politikos."  AVith  por- 
traits. 16mo,  pp.  439.  New  York:  D.  Appletou  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


Viscount  Hardinge.  By  his  son  and  private  secretary  in  In- 
dia, Charles  Viscount  Hardinge.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter.  "Rulers  of  India"  series.  12mo,  pp.  200. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     60  cents. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar.  8vo, 
pp.  744.     London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.*  10s.  6d. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
8vo,  pp.  447-468.     London:  Vizetelly.     2s.  6d.  each. 

Horace  Walpole:  A  Memoir.     By  Austin  Dobson.     8vo,  pp.  370. 
■    London:  Osgood  &  Mcllvaine.     £3  3s. 

Sir  John  Franklin.  By  Capt.  A.  H.  Markham.  8vo,  pp.  324. 
London:  Philip.     4s.  Od. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  His  Early  Political  Life  as  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, 1812-18,  and  as  Secretary  of  State,  1822-27.  Edited  by 
C.  S.  Parker,  M.  P.     8vo.     London :  John  Murray.     16s. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  of  Alice  Oli- 
phant, his  Wife.  By  Mrs  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant.  2  vols. ,  8vo. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $7. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Lamb's  Essays  (A  Biographical  Study).  Selected  and  an- 
notated by  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom.  12mo,  pp.  281. 
Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Company.     $1.25. 

Christ  and  Our  Country ;  or,  A  Hopeful  View  of  Christianity 
in  the  Present  Day.  By  Rev.  John  B.  Robins,  A.  M.,  of 
the  North  Georgia  Conference.  12mo,  pp.  141.  Nashville, 
Tenn. :  M.  E.  Church,  South,  Publishing  House. 

Natural  Selection  and  Tropical  Nature.  Essays  on  Descrip- 
tive and  Theoretical  Biology.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
New  edition.  12mo,  pp.  504.  New  York:  MacMillan  &.  Co. 
$1.75. 

Essays  and  Poems  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Selected  and  edited,  with 
introduction,  by  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson.  Two  vols. 
18mo.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $4, 

Essays  and  Monographs.  By  William  Francis  Allen.  Me- 
morial volume,  with  memoir  by  Pi'of .  D.  B.  Frankenburger, 
and  a  bibliography.  8vo.,  pp.  392.  Madison,  Wis.:  D. 
B.  Frankenbui'ger.     $2.25. 

The  Professor's  Letters.  By  Theophilus  Parsons.  With  por- 
trait.    16mo,  pp.  215.     Boston:  Roberts  Bros.     $1. 

Criticism  and  Fiction.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  With  portrait. 
16mo,  pp.  188.     New  Y'ork:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1. 

American  Literature,  1607—1885.  I,  The  Development  of 
American  Thought;  II,  American  Poetry  and  Fiction. 
By  Charles  F.  Richardson.  Popular  edition,  8vo,  pp.  464. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50. 

Some  French  and  Spanish  Men  of  Genius.  By  Joseph  Forster. 
8vo,  pp.  330.     London:  Ellis  &  Elvey.     Os. 

George  Meredith:  A  Study.  By  Hannah  Lynch.  8vo.  London: 
Methuen.     5s. 

Portraits  of  Women.  By  C.  A.  Saiute-Beuve.  8vo,  pp.  211. 
London:  Daviil  Stott.     2s.  6d. 

Intentions.  By  O.scar  Wilde.  8vo,  pp.  2.58.  London:  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  &  Co.     7s.  6d. 

On  the  Stage— and  Off:  The  Brief  Career  of  a  Would-Be  Actor. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  12mo,  pp.  170.  New  York;  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $1. 


THE  NEU^  BOOKS. 
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POETRY    AND    THE    DRAMA. 

The  Epic  of  Saul.  By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Large 
12nio,  pp.  3tiG.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.    $2.50. 

Youngei-  American  Poets.  lft%— 1890.  Edited  by  Douglas 
Sladen,  B.  A.  With  an  appendix  of  Younger  Caiiailiaii 
Poets,  edited  by  Goodridge  Bliss  Roberts.  l5imo,  pp.  G6G. 
New  York :  Cassell  Publishing  Company.    $2. 

The  Human  Tragedy.  By  Alfred  Austin.  Fourtli  edition. 
12mo,  pp.  315.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    §1.75. 

Letter  and  Spirit.  By  A.  IM.  Richards.  12mo,  pp.  45.  Bos- 
ton: J.  G.  Cupples&  Co.     $1.50. 

Chansons  Populaires  de  la  France.  A  Selection  'from  French 
Popular  Ballads.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  Thomat  Frederick  Crane,  A.  M.  18nio,  pp.  282.  "Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets"  series.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Marmion:  A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
With  notes  by  D.  H.  M.  16mo,  pp.  283.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.    50  cents. 

Wanderers:  Being  a  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  William  Win- 
ter.    18mo,  pp.  215.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Lyrical  Poems.  By  Alfred  Austin.  12mo,  pp.  255.  New 
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Are  Men  of  Genius  Wicked?    Frederick  T.  Jones. 

Foreign  Trade  and  Reciprocity.    Franklin  MacVeagh. 

Thoughts  on  Matters  Lyric  and  Dramatic.    Fred.  Lyster. 

The  Speakership  of  the  Next  House. 

The  Tariff  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

Blackwood's    Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  Pope  and  His  Writings..     Dr.  S.  Munz. 

Contrast     Sir  H,  Maxwell. 

Ways  and  Whims  of  Fresh  Water  Fishes. 

The   Growing  Unpopularity   of   Military  Service.      Maj.  Gen. 

C.  Trench 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  "White  Rose."    H.  W.  Wolff. 
A  Trouble  Before  America.     Warneford  Moflfatt. 
Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine.    Maj.  C.  R.  Conder. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

French  Mining  Industries. 

Wages  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in  Berlin. 

New  German  Patent  Law. 

Wealth  and  Resources  of  Alaska. 


Boys'  Own  Paper. 

Notes  from  my  Log.     Rear  Admiral  W.  R   Kennedj'. 
Practicable  and  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.     G.  Stables- 
The  "Boy's  Own"  Angler. 
Some  Toys  Worked  by  Electricity.    R.  A.  R.  Bennett. 

Brotherhood. 

The  Salvation  Army  Social  Scheme. 
Ether  Drinking  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Cassell's  Magazine. 


London's  Drinking  Water. 
"I  Want  T-o  Patent  This." 
An  Australian  Jaun. 


By  a  Family  Lawyer. 


Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Prof.  Herkomer,  R.  A.,  at  Bushey. 
On  Board  an  Indian  Troopship. 

The  Century  Magazine. 

Colonel  Wm.  Byrd,of  Westover,Va.     Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Pensions  and  Socialism.    W.  M.  Sloane. 

General  Sherman's  Last  Speech. 

Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps.     J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell. 

A  Miner's  Sunday  in  Coloma.     Charles  B.  Gillespie. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Mines.    Hubert  Burgess. 

At  the  Court  of  the  Czar.  II.     The  late  George  Mifflni  Dallas. 

Women  at  an  English  University.     Eleanor  Field. 

Note  on  the  Health  of  Women  Students. 

Talleyrand  Replies  to  His  Accusers. 

Modern  Cheap  Money  Panaceas. 

Judicial  Control  of  Contested  Election  Cases. 

Law  or  Lynching. 

Chambers'  Journal. 

Western  Australia. 

Modern  Naval  Engagements:  Ironclad  Fights. 

Sport  in  British  Honduras. 

P^ailway  Station  Indicators. 

Some  Methods  of  Modern  Journalism. 

Our  Sons  as  Architects. 

How  the  Apple  Stands  To-day. 


The  Chautauquan. 
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Intellectual     Development     of    the    English    People. 

Freeman. 

Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English.    V.    Professor  Wm.  Mintc 
Life  in  Modern  England.     HI.     J.R.Towse. 
The  Irishman  at  Home.     John  Codman. 
Hungary's  Progress  and  Position.     Albert  Shaw. 
England  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.     Calvin  Thomas. 
The  American  Patent  System.     Walter  Hough. 
Dr.  Schliemann.    Thomas  D.  Seymour. 
American  Glass  Workers.    F.  M.  Gessner 
Periodic  Changes  in  the  Climate.    E.Richter. 
New  York  as  an  Art  Centre.     C.  M.  Fairbanks. 
Tennyson's  Quotableness.     Eugene  Parsons. 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Other  Political  Parties.     H.  R.  Cham. 

berlain. 
The  Latest  Phases  of  Electricity.    R.  W.  Prentiss. 
Christianity  as  a  Factor  in  Japanese  Politics.     W.  C.  Kitchin. 
Shall  Women  Work  for  Pay?    IL     Mrs.  E.  D.Cheney. 
Women  in  the  London  County  Council.     C.  de  Sawtelle. 
What  Contracts  a  Married  Women  May  Make.    L.  R.  Graff enried 
Women  in  the  Patent  Office.     Ella  Loraine  Dorsey. 
Dangerous,  the  Installment  Plan.    Henrietta  E.  Page. 

Contemporary  Pulpit. 

A  Farewell  Sermon.    The  Late  Most  Rev.  W.  C.  Magee,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  York. 


Cardinal  Manning. 


Contemporary  Review. 

ly  and  Jh'rance.    An  Italian  Statesman. 
Child  Labor: 

I.  Minimum  Age  for  Labor  of  Children. 

II.  The  Half-Timers.     Henry  Dunckley. 
The   Law  of  Divorce.     Sir  Alfred  Stephen. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "May-Day,  Magdalen  Tower."  Archdeacon 

Farrar. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd.    II.  Mrs.  Bishop. 
The  New  Scheme  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations. 
Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health.     H.  Wager  and  A.  Herbert. 
Ancient  Lay  Endowments.     Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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A  Basis  of  Positive  Morality.     II.  Philip  G.Hamerton. 
Jenny  Lind.     Kev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

The  Locust  Plaj^ue  in  Algeria.     Mrs.  Courtenay  Bodley. 
The  Manipur  Blue-Book.     Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 

On  the  French-Swiss  Frontier. 
The  King's  Luck. 
The  Labor  Candidate. 
A  Lament.    A  Poem. 
Our  Thrushes. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

Japanese  Women.     Henry  T.  Finck. 

The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.     S.  G.  Pelham-Clinton. 

Reminiscences  of  Two  INIodern  Heroes.     T.  B.  Connery. 

The  House  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.     Julia  Magruder. 

A  Modern  Municipalit3^— Dresden.     Frederick  P.  Hill. 

A  Remarkable  Artist— Dore.     Mary  D.  Wellcome. 

The  Needs  of  the  Farmer.     Abner  L.  Frazer. 

The  Great  Unpublished.     Frank  Howard  Howe 

Beau  Brummell.    Esther  Singleton. 

The  Light  of  the  Harem— Noor  Mahal.     S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

Social  Problems.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Education  (United  States).— June. 

Shortening  the  College  Course.     C.  S.  Bartlett. 

Moral  Education.     IV.  Larkin  Dunton. 

The  Wharton   School   of  Finance  and    Economy.     II.    J.   L. 

Stewart. 
Early  College  Presidents  as  Letter  Writers.     W.  S.  Alexander. 
Educational    Value  of    the   Type-writer   in    Schools.      W.   A. 

Mowry. 

Educational    Review. 

Applications   of    Psychology    in    Education.      Mary    Putnam 

Jacobi. 
The   Present   Condition    of  the    German    Universities.     M.  M. 

Curtis. 
The  American  High  School.     I.     Ray  G.  Huling. 
The  Education  of  the  Will.     J.  Clark  Murray. 
The  Use  of  Text-books  in  Teaching  Elementary  Science. 
Teachers'  Salaries.     Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 
Some'  Characteristics  of  a  Sound  Mind. 
The  School  of  the  Future. 
The  School  for  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Recollections  of  Cricket.     Fredei'ick  Gale. 

The  Fate  of  Nana  Sahib's  Englishman.     Archibald  Forbes. 

The  Mariners  of  England  before  the  Armada.    H.  H.  Sparling. 

The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Francois  Coppee. 

A  Chateau  in  France.     W   J.  Hennessy. 

A  Protracted  Wedding.     J.  T.  Bent. 

Life  in  an  Australian  Bush  Town.     Charles    Dumaresq. 

Fireside  Magazine. 

The  New  Forest  from  a  Char-a-Banc.    Eleanor  F.  Cobby. 
General  Gordon.     Rev.  Charles  Bullock. 
Social  Essayettes:  Toast  and  Toasting.     S.  B.  James. 
Adam  Sedgwick.     H.  S.  Bullock. 

Fortnightly  Review, 

The  British  Army  in  1891.    Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

Influenza.     Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

An  Election  at  the  English  Academy. 

Archbishop  Magee.     Rev.  Canon  Benham. 

The  Future  of  American  Literature.     Theodore  Watts. 

The  Paris  Salons  of  1891.     Mabel  Robinson. 

Child  Life  Insurance.     A  Reply.     Capt   P.  Marshall. 

Letters  in  Philistia.     Grant  Allen. 

Bulgars  and  Serbs.     A.  Hulme-Beaman. 

Baudelaire:  The  Man.     Edward  Delille. 

A  Modern  Idyl.     The  Editor 

The   Forum. 

Von  Moltke  and  Future  Warfare     Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge. 

Church  and  Creed. 

Rev,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    Sir.  Hiarles  W.  Dilke. 

Immigration  and  the  Tariff.   Hon.  Wm.  McAdoo. 

The  Great  Count  of  1890.  Francis  A.  Walker. 

Our  Chance  for  CommercialSupremacy.    Ulysses  D.  Eddy, 

Silver,  and  the  Need  of  More  Money.    AV.  M.  Stewart. 

Our  International  Copyright  I^aw:  A  Forecast.     H    Holt. 

A  Rational  System  or  Physical  Training.     W.  De  W.  Hyde, 

The  New  Northwest.     Joseph  N.  Dolph. 

A  Glance  at  Our  Finances.    Joel  Cook. 

Western  Lands  and  Mortgages.    Professor  J.  W.  Gleed. 

Southern  Financial  Interests.     J.  L.  Williams, 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Madame  La  Commandante     A  Story.     A.  Werner. 
Stellar  Evolution.     J.  Ellard  Gore, 


The  Inns  at  Court.     Thomas  H.  B.  Graham. 
Before  Emancipation  in  the  Indies.     Louis  Philip. 
London  before  the  (ireat  Fire.     W.  Connor  Sydney, 
Rome  Victrix-Grsecia  Capta.    Poem.     H.  Leighto'n. 

Girls'  Own  Paper, 

Lampiana:  An  Idyl  of  Lamps  and  Shades.  Dora  de  Blaquiere.. 
A  Servant's  Wedding  Outfit.     Maude  Robinson, 
From  Aden  to  Sydney.     A  Voyage  for  Health,     W,  L.  Liston. 
Elizabeth  Tudor.     Sarah  Tytler. 

Good  Words, 

Comrades.    Poem.     E.  H.  Hickey. 

The  Glasgow  Foundry-Boys.     Henry  Johnson. 

British  Birds  and  Their  Nests.     II.     Gunther. 

Girlhood  of  the  German  Empress.     Sarah  M,  S.  Pereira. 

What  Art  Teaches  Us.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

The  Eastern  Church  in  Greece.     Rev.  A.    Macewen. 

Great  Thoughts. 

Life  and  Its  Varieties.     Grant  Allen.      Interview  with  ^Mrs.  R 

A.  Proctor  and  Arnold  White. 
Mr.  Arnold  White  and  His  Work. 

Greater  Britain. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth.     H.  B.  Strangeways. 
The  Irrigation  Colonies  of  Australia.     T.  H.  Bowen. 
The  Man  of  the  Mouth  (Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes). 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Some  American  Riders.     II.  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge. 

Up  the  River  Parana.     Theodore  Child. 

The  Technique  of  Rest.     Anna  C.  Brackett. 

The  Royal  Chateaux  of  the  Loire.     Louis  Frachette. 

London — After  the  Romans.     Walter-  Besant. 

Town  and  Village  Government,    H.  L.  Nelson. 

The  Home-Maker. — June, 

Indian  Girls  in  Indian  Schools.     Elaine  Goodale. 
The  Little  Wives  of  India.     Emma  B.  Rider. 
Boating  for  Wonaen.     Ellen  Legarde, 
Home  Art, 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

Canon  Liddon.     II.     Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson. 

The  Power  of  the  Pastor's  Hand  Grasp.     Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Cynewulf's  Trilogy  of  Christian  Song.     Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt. 

Constructive  Conduct,     E.  B.  Andrews. 

Women  in  the  Church— A  Symposium.  Mrs  IMargaret  Bottome, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Browne,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Terhune,  Miss  E.  W.  Green- 
wood. 

Compassion  for  the  Blultitude.     John  31.  Lang, 

AVhat  the  Sight  of  the  Risen  Christ  Makes  Life  and   Death. 

'    Alexander  Maclaren. 

The  Transformed  Christ.     .T.  IM.  Campbell. 

The  Law  of  Giving.     Edward  B.  ('oe. 

The  Public  Schools.     C.  H.  :JIorgan. 

Imperfect  Knowledge  Completed.     Wm.  J,  Harsha. 

Paul's  Review  and  Preview.     Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon. 

Salvation  by  Grace.     Bradford  P.  Raymond. 

A  Lesson  of  Fidelity.     Leonard  W.  Bacon. 

The  Keys  of  Hell  and  Death.    J   O.  Peck, 

Igdrasil  Quarterly. 

Cassandra's  Prophecy.     W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Ruskiniana. 

Faust.     Translation  by  W.  D. 

The  Plays  of  Henry  xVrthur  Jones.     C  T.  J.  Hiatt, 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Indian  Association, 
Dr.  Duncan  on  the  Education  of  Indian  Women. 

International  Journal  of  Microscopy. 
Further  Notes  on  the  Gamasidee.     L.  Blathwayt, 

Irish  Monthly. 

Dr.  Callan  of  Maynooth. 

An  Ancient  Monastic  Town— Shrewsbury. 

A  New  Dublin  Convent. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Oral  and  Aural  French  Teaching. 
Education  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Hindoo  Mathematics.    Leon  Delbos. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. — May. 
Paper  on  the  Colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  D.  Morris. 

June. 
Paper  on  Inter-British  Trade,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Unity  of 
the  Empire.     C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  ]M.  P. 
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Justice  (Auckland,  Now  Zealaud).— March  21. 

Chinese  Surgery. 

AVhy  Does  Australia  Attract  iMen  from  New  Zealand? 

April  18. 
The  Labor  War  in  Queensland. 

King's  Own, 

The  Church  of  the  Future.     The  Editor. 

I\Ir.  Sj)urgeoii:  A  Study.     E.  Mason. 

Ruined  Abbeys  of  England:  Glastonbury.     A.  M.  Nickalls. 

Ladder.— May. 

Argument  for  the  State  Church.     Pearson  "^TcAdam  Muir. 

Leaders  of  the  People:  Disraeli.     T.  Raleigli. 

How  To  Utilize  the  Bogs  of  Ireland.     Guy  C.  Rotherby, 

Lamp. 

Fille-a-la-Haine.     Sonnet.     Hilaire  Belloc. 

The  Prison  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     Paul  Newman. 

Fur  and  Furs;  or,  Plurima  ex  Uno.    A.  Werner. 

Lend  a  Hand. — June. 
Emigration. 

The  Congress  of  Republics. 
Anniversary  of  Sharada  Sadana. 
^Massachusetts  Indian  Association. 
Dr.  J.  R.   Armitage. 
Law  and  Order  Work  in  IMassachusetts. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Statesmen  of  Europe.    Austria— Part  I. 
Count   Taafe,  Count  Kaluoky,  Herr  von  Dunajewski.     With 
portraits. 
The  Threatened  Extinction  of  the  Lobster. 

Lippincott's. 

Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley.    IV. 

Alexandra    Princess  of  Wales.     Lucy  C.  Lillie. 

A  By-Way  in  Fiction.     Agnes  Repplier. 

Is  Alaska  Worth  Visiting?    Grace  Peckham. 

In  the  Thorvaldsen  Museum.     C.  H.  Hereford. 

The  College  Settlement.    Hester  Dorsey  Richardson. 

Lucifer. — May. 

Civilization,  the  Death  of  Art  and  Beauty.    H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

Theosophy  and  the  Social  Evil.     D.  Harij. 

Wayside  Jottings  in  Theosophical  India.     J.  W.  Brodie  Innes. 

The  Esoteric  Christ.     Edward  Maitland. 

My  Books.     H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 
The  Cricket  of.  the  Future.     W.  G.  Grace. 

Lyceum. 
Is  England  Over-Populated? 
Is  the  Homeric  Problem  Insoluble?    II. 
Early  English  Romances.     II. 
Minor  American  Poets.  II.  A.  Carleton,  A.  Rives,  Stoddard,etc. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  the  East.     Sir  A.  Lyall. 
A  Prince  of  Democracy :  Pericles.     H.  L.  Havell. 
Some  Unpublished   Letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte.     Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. 
The  Consolations  of  Art. 
Poem.    Ernest  Rhys. 
3Ioltke  as  a  Man  of  Letters,    H.  A.  Perry. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

Glimpses  of  the  Railroad  in  History,    ]\Iartha  J.  Lamb. 

Slave  Insurrection  in  Virginia,  1831.    S.  B.  Weeks. 

British  Merchants  in  1775.    W.  R.  Benjamin. 

Some  Rare  Old  Books.     A.  R.  Fulton. 

Distinguished  Germans  in  American  Affairs.    Oscar  Braun, 

Slavery  in  Connecticut.    James  E.Coffey. 

Washngtou  a  Promoter  of  Irjventions.    Joseph  M.  Toner. 

Magazine  of  Western  History. 

Anti -Polygamy  Mormons.    J.  H.  Kennedy. 

Old  Virginia  Tobacco  Laws.     Hon.  Elliott  Anthony. 

The  State  of  Washington.     Colonel  W  F.Prosser. 

The  Menorah. 

Lux  3Iundi.     By  the  Editor. 

Freedom's  Mouth.     N.  Samuel. 

Consanguineous  Marriages.    Dr.  Heinrich  Stern. 

Amulets  of  Fortune.     Dr.  D.  G.  A.  Danziger 

What  Is  Life?    Professor  Henry  A.  '\rott 

Beginnings  of  Neo- Hebraic  Poetry  and  of  Science.    G.Carpeles, 


Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 
The  Coming  Conference  and  Methodist  Union.     W.  Longbot- 

tom. 
John   Greenleaf   Whlttier:  the   Poet   and   His  Poems,      I.  G, 

Crutchley. 
Biblical  Customs  in  China.     I.  J.  Hind. 

Missionary  Herald, 
Good  News  From  Japan    Rev.  J.  D.  Davis. 
Rev.  David  Rood. of  the  Zulu  Mission. 
The  Armenian  Chmx-h:  Its  Organ ization'and  Doctrines. 
Kev.  Luther  H.  Gulick.  N.  G.  Clark. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

The  Divine  and  Supernatural  in  Foreign  3Iissions.    E.  Storrow. 
The  Pentecost  of  the  Congo.     J.  R.  Miller. 

An  African  Devil's  Business  and  Its  Arab  Agents.     F.  P.  Noble. 
The  Mutual  Relationship  and  Laws  of  the  Bantu  Languages, 

Rev.  L.  Grout. 
The  People  of  Africa.    W^  A.  Stanton, 
The  Black  Fellows  of  Australia. 

Month. 
In  Memoriam:  Father  Albany  .lames  Christie, 
English  Art  in  1981.     Charles  Goldie. 
On  the  Development  of  Electrical  Industries.     Gerald  3Iolloy, 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and   Legend. 
Ednam  and  the  Poet  of  the  "Seasons."    Thomas  Tweed. 
A  Border  Heroine:  Lady  Grisel  Baillie.     M.  S.  Hardcastle. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

National  Monument  for  Mazzini.     Karl  Blind. 

Great  Steamship  Lines.     V.     The  Mediterranean,     M.  Roberts. 

National  Magazine  (of  India)— March. 
Vikramaditya,  Hindu  Poet. 

On  the  INIoral  Aspects  of  the  Legal  Profession.    Justice  Goo- 
roo  Dass  Banerjee. 

The  National  Review. 

Shall  We  Dissolve  this  Year? 

A  Neglected  Irish  Factor.     F.  W.  Currey. 

The  Pictures  of  the  Year.     Mrs.  Henry  Ady. 

The  Physical  Conscience.     Arabella  Kenealy. 

A  Diligence  Journey  Through  Spain.     Captain.  W,  Verner. 

The  Church  in  Wales:  a  Reply.     W.  J.  Thomas. 

Italy  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.  E.  S.  Morgan. 

English  and  German  Music.    Walter  Austen.         ^ 

German  or  Greek?   Arthur  Gage. 

Nasir  of  Balkh.     C.  J.  Pickering. 

Training  in  Patriotism,    L,  K.  Trotter. 

Newberry  House  Magazine, 

The  Oxford  Movement.     Rev.  Nicholas  Pocock. 
Battle  Abbey  and  Parish  Church.    Rev.  H.  Hayman, 

New  England  Magazine. 

Wagner  and  Tannhauser  in  Paris,  1861.    Edward  H.  House, 
Benjamin  Penhallow  Shillaber.     Elizabeth  A.  Allen. 
Eariy  Days  of  the  First  Telegraph  Line.     Stephen  Vail. 
The  Message  of  Puritanism  for  This  Time.     Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Harvard  Memorial  Poems. 

An  Anti-Slavery  Hero  (Geo.  L.  Stearns,)    Sidney  H.  Morse 
A  Massachusetts  Land  Title,    George  A,  Jackson. 

New  Review, 
The  Science  of  Preaching.     The  Bishop  of  Ripen,  Archdeacon 

Farrar,  Mr   Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
Stray  Memories.    (Concluded.)    Ellen  Terry. 
The  Naval  Defense  Act.     Lord  Brassey. 
On  the  Occasion  of  "Hedda  Gabler."    Henry  James, 
Tlie  ?.rystery  of  Birch.     Grant  Allen. 
The  Woman's  Ruse.     (A  Parable.)    Olive  Schreiner. 
*rhe  Gurkhas:  A  Fighting  Race.     Colonel  N.  G.  Lyttelton. 
The  Simian  Tongue.    Pi'ofessor  R,  L,  Garner, 

Nineteenth    Century. 
The  Opium  Resolution.    Sir  J.  F.  Stephen. 
The  Analysis  of  Voluntary  Movement.    V.  Horsley. 
A  Description  of  Manipur.     Sir  James  Johnston 
Social  Aspects  of  American  Life.     Hamilton  Aide. 
Hasisadra's  Adventure.    Professor  Huxley. 
The  Duel  Between  Public  Schools  and  Private  Coaches.    Wal- 
ter Wren. 
Mohammedan  Women.     Mrs.  Reichardt. 

From  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lieutenant  Stairs. 
Tsar  vs.  Jew.    Countess  of  Desart. 
Witnesses  to  the  Unseen.  W.  Ward. 
The  Bombardment  of  Iquique.     A.  P.  Crouch. 
Morocco:  The  World's  Last  Market.     C.  F.  Goss. 
Is  Free  Education  a  Bribe?   T.  E.  Kebbel. 
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Church  and  Creed,  Rev.  C.  A.  Briggs,  F. 
Church  of  the  Future,  KO. 

Church  of  Scotland :  A  United  National  Church.  Scots. 
Civil  Service,  Indian,  New  Scheme  for,  J.  C.  Collins,  CR. 
Classical  Literature  in  Translation,  iVSl. 
Climate,  Periodic  Changes  in  the,  E.  Richter,  Chaut. 
Clubs.  Boys',  Evert  J.  Wendell,  Scrib. 
College  Presidents,  Early,  as  Letter  Writers,  W.  S.  Alexander, 

EdUS. 
College  Settlement,  The,  Hester  D.  Richardson,  Lipp. 
Coloma,  A  Miner's  Sunday  in,  C   B.  Gillespie,  CM. 
Columbus,  The  New,  Julian  Hawthorne,  A. 
Commercial  Supremacy,  Our  Chance  for.  U.  D   Eddy,  F. 
Connecticut,  Slavery  in,  James  E.  Coley,  MAH. 
Contrast,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on.  Black. 
Copernicus,  Nicholaus,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Coppee,  Francois,  E.  and  R.  Prothero,  EI. 
Copyright,  Term  of  Literfu-y,  Bk-wm. 

Copyright  Law:  Our  International,  A  Forecast,  Henry  Holt,F. 
Count,  Tlie  Great,  of  1890.  Francis  A.  Walker,  F. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  Library  of,  Bk-wm. 
Creed,  Church  and.  Rev.  C.  A.  Briggs,  F. 
Cricket,  F.  Gale  on,  EI. 
Cricket  of  the  Future.  W.  G.  Grace,  LudM. 
Cricket  in  New  England,  Will  Rolfe.  O. 

Crimes,  Revolutionary  ^IMeasures  and  Neglected,  J.  R.  Bucha- 
nan,A. 
Cnminals,Ex-,A  Club  for.CSJ. 

Criticism,  The  Significance  of  Modern,  H.  W.  Mabie,  AR. 
Cromwell,  Frances,  Marriage  of,  TB 

Cruising,  Summer,  in  the  English  Channel,  Lady  Arnold,  O. 
Cuckoos,  C.  Brand,  Long. 

Cynewulf's  Triology  of  Christian  Song,  T  W.  Hunt,  HoniR. 
Czar,  At  the  Court  of  the,  II.,  The  Late  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  CM 
Disraeli,  T.  Raleigh  on.  Lad,  May. 
Divorce,  The  Law  of.  Sir  A.  Stephen,  C.  R. 
Dore,  A  Remarkable  Artist,  Blary  D.  AVellconne,  Cos. 
Dramatic  Matters,  Thoughts  on  Lyric  and.  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
Dresden,  A  Model  :Municipality,  F.  P.  Hill,  Cos. 
Dunajewski,  Hei-r  von,  LH. 

Dutch  West  Indies  Before  Emancipation,  L.  Philip,  GM. 
Edison  and  Stanley,  Reminiscences  of,  T.  B.  Connery,  Cos. 
Ednam  and  the  Poet  of  "The  Seasons,"  T.  Tweed,  MC. 
Education: 

Duel  between  Public  Schools  and  Private  Coaches,  NC. 

Educational  Value  of  the  Typewriter  in  Schools,  EdUS. 


German  or  Greek?    A.  Gay,  NatR. 

Is  Free  Education  a  Bribe?    T.  E.  Kebbel,  NC. 

Languages,  Oriental,  The  School  for,  at  Berlin,  EdR, 

Moral  Education,  IV.,  Larkin  Dunton,  EdUS. 

Oral  and  Aural  French  Teaching,  JE. 

Condition  of  the  German  Universities,  IM.  M.  Curtis,  EdR.  ■ 

School,  The  Amerian  High,  Ray  G.  Huling,  EdR. 

Scliool,  The,  of  the  Future,  EdR. 

Shortening  the  College  Course,  S.  C.  Bartlett,  EdUS. 

Teachers'  Salaries,  AVm.  H.  Maxwell,  EdR. 

Text-books,  Use  of,  in  Teaching  Elementary  Science,  EuR. 
Electricity,  The  Latest  Phases  of,  R.  AV.  Prentiss.  Chaut. 
Election  Cases,  Judicial  Control  of  Contested,  CM. 
Emigration,  LAH. 

.  England  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  Calvin  Thomas,  Chaut, 
England,  Life  in  Modern,  III.,  J.  R.  Towse,  Chaut. 
English  Cemetery  in  Rome,  Tin. 
English  People,  Intellectual  Development  of,  E.  A.  Freeman, 

Cliaut. 
English,  Practical  Talks  on  AA^riting,  Prof.  AA'^m.  Mint©,  Chaut. 
Episcopal  Election,  The  Significance  of  the  Recent,  AR. 
Evolution  and  Christianity,  Prof.  J.  T.  Bixby,  A. 
Farjeon,  B.  L.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  May. 

Farmers,  the,  and  Secretary  Rusk,  G.  E.  AVaring,.  Jr. ,  NAR. 
Farmer,  The  Needs  of  the,  A.  L.  Frazer,  Cos. 
Farmers'   Alliance  and  other  Parties,    H.   R.    Chamberlain. 

Chaut. 
Farmers'  Alliance,  The  Tariff  and  the,  BelM. 
Farmers'  Movement,  The  Present,  F.  M.  Drew,  PSQ. 
Farrar,  Ai'chdeacou: 

Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on,  YM. 

On  Holman  Hunt's  "Blay  Day,  Magdalen  Tower,"  CR. 

On  the  Science  of  Preaching,  NewR. 
Faust,  Goethe's  Key  to,  III.,  AY.  P.  Andrews,  AM. 
Fiction,  A  By-way  in,  Agnes  Repplier,  Lipp. 
p^i  nance: 

Bank  Rate  in  England,  France  and  Germany,    1870-1890, 
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The  A  B  C  of  Money,  Andrew  Carnegie,  NAR. 

Silver  and  the  Need  of  More  Money,  W.  M.  Stewart,  F. 

A  Glance  at  Our  Finances,  Joel  Cook,  F. 

Southei-n  Financial  Interests,  J.  L.  Williams,  F. 
Finance  and  Economy,  The  Wharton  School  of,  J.  L.  Stewart, 

EdUS. 
Fish  as  Food,  TB. 
Fishes,  Fresh  AVater,  Black. 
Flammarion,  Camille,  on  the  Unknown,  A. 
Floods  and  Forests,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  NAR. 
Forests,  Floods  and,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  NAR. 
Fortune,  Amulets  of,  Dr   G.  A.  Danziger,  Men. 
France  and  Italy,  CR. 

France,  Bimetallism  in,  Horace  AA'^hite,  PSQ. 
Freedom's  Mouth,  N.  Samuely,  Men. 
Freeman,  E.  A. ,  on  Ancient  Lay  Endowments,  CR. 
French-Swiss  Frontier,  C. 

Frontier,  Camps  and  Homes  on  the,  Joseph  Cook,  OD.  May. 
Gambling,  History  of,  AVR. 

Genius,  Are  Men  of,  AVicked?    F.  T.  Jones,  BelM. 
Genius,  The  Disease  of,  A'^ictor  Yarros,  BelM. 
Geographical  Names,  Definitions  of,  ScottGM. 
Geography,  On  the  Study  of,  Daniel  Coit  Oilman.  AM. 
Geography,  Best  Books  on,  H.  R.  Mill,  Lad,  May. 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  Handwritings  of,  LH. 
Germans,   Distinguished,  in  American  Affairs,   Dr.  O.  Braun, 

MAH. 
Germany.  Empress  of.  Girlhood  of,  Mrs.  Periera.  GAA''. 
Gettysburg,  Another  A'iew  of,  I\Iaj.-Gen.  John  Gibbon,  NAR 
Gibbs,  Henry  Hucks,  Bookworm.  AA^  Roberts,  Bk-wm. 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys,  H.  Johnston,  GAV^. 
Glastonbury,  A.  M.  Nickells,  KO. 
Glass  AVorkers,  American.  M.  Gessner,  Chaut. 
God,  The  Idea  of,  in  "The  Sun",  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  PL.  May. 
Goethe's  Key  to  Faust,  III,  AV.  P.  Andrews,  AM. 
Gold  Mines  of  Scotland,  Scots. 

Grandfathers,  Our,  Died  too  Young,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett,   PS. 
Gi'eece  and  the  Eastern  Church,  A.  R.  Macewen,  GA\\ 
Greeley,  Horace,  Familiar  Letters  by,  Lipp. 
Ghurkhas,  Hon.  N.  G.  Lyttelton  on,  NewR. 
Gulick,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  N.  G.  Clark,  3IissH. 
Hair  and  Hair  Fashions,  M.  R.  Davies,  GM. 
Hamerton,  P.  G. ,  on  a  Basis  of  Positive  Morality.  CR. 
Harem,  The  Light  of  the,   Noor  Mahal,   S.  G.  AV.   Benjamin, 

Cos. 
Hasisadra's  Adventure,  Prof   Huxley.  NC 
Hebraic  Sympathies,  Browning's,  PL,  May. 
Heine,  Translations  of.  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  Mur. 
Herkomer,  Prof. ,  Biography  of,  CSJ. 

Heroes,  Reminiscences  of  two  IModern,  T.  B.  Connery,  Cos. 
Houghton,  Lord  (Monckton  Milnes),  TB. 
Hungary's  Progress  and  Position,  Albert  Shaw,  Chaut. 
Ibsen  and  "Hedda  Gabler,"  H.  James,  NewR. 
Immigration  and  the  Tariff,  Hon.  AA'm.  McAdoo,  F. 
Inconceivability,  Spencer's  Doctrine  of,  T.  E.  Allen,  A. 
India:  The  Rise  of  British  Dominion,  Sir  A.  Lj^all,  Mac. 
India,  Popular  Reforms  iu,  Sir  W.  AV.  Hunter,  OD,  May. 
Indians: 

The  Natchez  Indians,  Howard  A.  Giddings,  PS. 
Indian  Association,  3Iassachusetts,  LAH. 
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Indian  Ciirls  in  Indian  f^ohools,  Elaine  Goodale,  HM. 

Indians.  A  New  Goveinnu'iit  for,  T.  H.  Tibbies.  OD,  May. 
Influenza,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  on,  FR;  Dr.  Schofleld  on,  LH. 
Inns  of  Court,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  GM. 
Insects,  the  Characteristics  of,  Louis  Montillot.  PS. 
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Italy  and  France,  CR. 
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Japanese  Women,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Cos. 

Christianity  as  Factor  in  Japanese  Politics,  "W.  C.  Kitchin, 
Chaut. 

Riding  in  Japan.  Cornelia  D.  Chandler.  O. 

The  Present  Religious  Crisis  in  Japan,  Nobuta  Kishimoto, 
AR. 
Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine,  C.  R.  Conder.  Black. 
Jewish  Proverbs  in  the  Early  Christian  Centuries,  SunH. 
Joachim,  Jos..  Portraits  of.  Str,  I^lay. 
Jones,  H.  A.,  Portraits  of,  Str.,  May;  Plays  of,  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt, 
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Journalism,  Some  methods  of  Modem,  CJ. 

Kalnoky,  Coimt,  LH. 

King's  Luck.C. 

Labor  Candidate,  C. 

Lakes,  Beyond  the  Great,  A.  B.  Guptill.  O. 

Land,  Future  of  the  Dry,  M.  A.  de  L'Apparent,  PS. 

Land  Title,  A  Massachusetts,  G.  A.  Jackson,  NEM. 

Lands,  Western,  and  Mortgages,  Prof.  J.  W.  Gleed,  F. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage.  TB. 

Launay,  Gabrielle  de,  James  Mortimer,  Str,  May. 

Law  and  the  Lawyers : 

The  County  Court.  Str,  May. 

Inns  of  Court,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  GM. 

Law  Endowments,  Ancient.  E.  A.  Freeman,  CR. 
Law  and  Order  Work  in  3Iassachusetts,  LAH. 
Le  Conte,  Prof.  John,  OM. 
Leeward  Islands.  D.  3Iorris,  JRCI,  May. 
Leo  XHI. ,  Pope,  and  his  Writings,  Dr.  S.  Miinz,  Black. 
Leprosy,  The  Contagion  of,  Cyrus  Edson,  NAR. 
Liddon,  Canon.  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  HomR. 
Life.  What  is.  Prof.  H.  A.  Mott,  Men. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  WR. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Carl  Schurz,  AM. 
Lind.  Jenny,  Rev.  H.  R.  HaAveis,  CR. 
Literature: 

Literary  Coincidences.  J.  Dennis.  LH. 

The  Great  Unpublished.  F.  H.  Howe.  Cos. 

Classical  Literature  in  Translation,  R.  G.  Moulton,  A.  M. 
Lobster.  Thi'eatened  Extinction  of,  LH. 
Locust  Plague  in  Algeria,  Mrs.  C.  Bodley,  CR. 
Loire.  The  Royal  Chateaux  of  the,  L.  Frecliette,  Harp. 
London  after  the  Romans,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 
London  before  the  Gi'eat  Fire,  W.  C.  Sydney,  GM. 
Lux  3Iundi,  Men. 

Lynchers,  The  Law  and  the,  G.  T.  Curtis,  NAR. 
Lj'nching,  Law  or.  CM. 

Lyric  and  Dramatic  Matters,  Thoughts  on,  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
McKinley  Bill,  The,  A.  Carnegie,  NC. 
Magee,  Archbishop,  Canon  Benham  on,  FR. 
Magic  Lantern  Mi.ssion,  Help. 

Manipur  Blue-Book,  Sir  R.  Temple,  CR;  Sir  J.  Johnston,NC. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  on  Child  Labor,  CR. 

Mariners  of  England  before  the  Armada,  H.  H.  Sparling,  EI. 
Mari-iage  bj^  Capture,  Survivals  from,  A.  B.  Ellis,  PS. 
Marriages.  Consanguineous.  Dr.  Heinrich  Stern,  Men. 
Massachusetts  Indian  As.sociation,  LAH. 
Massachusetts  Land  Title.  A,  G.  A.  Jackson.  NEM. 
Mas.sachusetts,  Law  and  Order  Work  in.  LAH. 
Blassachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  The,  Capt    D.  M.  Taylor,  O. 
Maternity  Hospital  at  Clapham,  Help. 
Mazzini,  National  Monument  for,  Karl  Blind,  Mur. 
Medical  Women,  PhrenM. 

Medicine,  Miracles  and,  Andrew  D.  A^Tiite,  PS. 
Military  Instruction,  Modern  Practical.  J.  P.  Wisser,  US. 
Militia,  The  Massachusetts  Volunteer,  Capt.  D.  M.  Taylor,  O. 
Mind,  Some  Characteristics  of  a  Sound,  EdR. 
Miner's  Sunday  in  Coloma,  A.  C.  B.  Gillespie,  CM. 
Mines,  Anecdotes  of  the,  Hubert  Burgess,  C]\I. 
Ministering  Children's  League,  Countess  of  Meath,  Help. 
Miracles  and  Medicines,  H. ,  Andrew  D.  White,  PS. 
Missions: 

The  Divine  and  Supernatural  in  Foreign  Missions,  HomR. 

Good  News  from  Japan,  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  Mi.ss  H. 

Rev.  David  Rood,  of  the  Zulu  3Iission,  Miss  H. 

The  Pentecost  of  the  Congo,  J.  R.  Miller,  HomR. 

The  Miracles  of  Missions,  MisR. 

Anniversary  of  the  Chui'ch  Missionary  Society,  ChMisI. 

Dr.  Storrs  on  the  Prospects  of,  Cyinis  Hamlin,  OD,  3Iay. 
Blohammedan  Women.  Mrs.  Reichardt,  NC. 
Moliere,  Andrew  Lang,  Scrib. 
Moltke,  Count  von,  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  H.  A.  Perry,  Mac. 


Money,  The  A  B  C  of.  Andrew  Carnegie,  NAR. 
Money,  31oderu  Cheap,  Panaceas,  l'.M. 
Morality: 

A  Basis  of  Positive   Morality,  P.  G.  Hamerton,  CR. 

Practical  Morality,  WR. 
Morocco:  the  World's    Last  Market,  C.  F.  Goss.  NC. 
Momions,  Anti -Polygamy,  J.  H.  Kennedy.  MWH. 
Mortgages,  Western  Lands  and.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gleed,  F. 
Musical  SjTTibolism  in  Browning,  Helen  A.  Clarke,  PL,  May. 
Mu.sic,  English  and  German,  AV,  Austin,  NatR, 
Nana  Sahib's  Englishman,  EI. 
Nai)oleon,  Prince,  WR. 
Nasir  of  Balkh,  NatR. 

Natchez  Indians,  The,  Howard  A.  Giddings,  PS. 
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Naval    Defense  Act,  Lord  Brassej',  NewR. 

Our  New  Warships,  Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy,  NAR. 

Suggestions  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Personnel  of  the 
Navy,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Wilson,  US. 
Negro,  What  the  Southera  is  Doing  for  Himself,  S.  J.  Barrows. 
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New  England  in  the  Short  Storj'.  AM. 
New  England,  Cricket  in.  WillRolfe,  O. 
Newfoundland,  A  Chat  About,  Lady  Blake    NAR. 
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Nullification,  South  Carolina  and.  G.  Hunt,  PSQ. 
Opium  Resolution,  Sir  James  F  Stephenson,  NC 
f>ptimism.  Real  and  False,  A 
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Palestine,  Jewish  Colonies  in.  C.  R.  Conder,  Black. 
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Paris,  The  Boulevards  of,  Francisque  Sarcey,  Scrib. 
Patent  System,  The  American,  Walter  Hough,  Chaut. 
Patriotism,  Training  in,  L.  K.  Trotter,  NatR. 
Pauperism,  Prof.  Tucker.  AR. 
Pensions  for  the  People,  S.  J.  Fitzgerald.  Tin, 
Pensions  and  Socialism,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 
Pericles,  a  Prince  of  Democracy,  H.  L.  Havell,  Mac. 
Pessimistic  Cast  of  Modern  Thought,  A.  J. 
"Petty  France,"  J.  R.  S.  Clifford,  S. 
Physical  Conscience,  Arabella  Kenealy,  NatR. 
Pinero,  A.  W.,  Portraits  of.  Str,  May. 

Planets,  Questions  Concerning  the  Minor,  M.  F.  Tisserand,  PS. 
Photographs  of  Luminous  Objects^  AV.  G.  Levison,  Scrib. 
Physical  Culture — Wallving  for  Health,  A  Sexagenarian,  BeDI. 
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Physical  Training,  A  Rational  System  of.  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  F 
Playgrounds  of  a   Great  City,  A.  R.  Buckland,  SunM. 
Poems,  Harvard  Memorial,  NE3I. 

Poetiy,  Neo-Hebraic,  The  Beginnings  of ,  G.  Cai*peles,  Men. 
Poetry  and  Science,  Han-ison  Allen,  PL,  3Iay. 
Pompadour.  The  House  of  i\Iadame  de,  Julia  Magruder,  Cos. 
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and  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  NewR. 
Press,  Chivalry  of  the,  Julius  Chambers,  A. 
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Proctor,  Mrs.  R.  A. ,  Biography  of,  GT. 
Prudhomme,  Sully,  F.  F.  Roget,  Lad,  Maj'. 
Psalms  in  the  Psalter,  Can  There  Be  No  Davidic,  AR. 
Psychology,  Applications  of,  in  Education,   Mary  P.   Jacobi. 
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Puritanism,    The  Message  of,  for  This  Time,   Edwin  D.  3Iead, 

NEM. 
Puritans,  Political  Ideas  of  the,  H.,  H.  L.  Osgood.  PSQ. 
Railroad,   Glimpses    of    the,   in    History,    3Iartha    J.    Lamb, 

MAH. 
Railway  Station  Indicators,  CJ. 
Reality,  What  is,  AR. 

Reciprocity,  Foreign  Trade  and,  F.  MacVeagh,  BelM. 
Red  Men,  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the,  Joseph  Cook.  OD,  May. 
Reforms,  Popular,  in  India,  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  OD,  May. 
Republics,  The  Congress  of,  LAH. 
Rest,Teclmique  of,  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Harp. 
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Romanes,  Prof.  G.  J.,  PhrenM. 
Rood,  Rev.  David,  of  the  Zulu  3Iission,  MissH. 
Rorke,  Miss  3Iary,  Portraits  of,  Str.  ^laj-. 
Rowing  Clubs  of  Canada,  The,  Thos.  Blackwell,  O. 
Rowing  at  Oxford,  S.  E.  Winbolt,  AM. 
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Running,  Distance,  M.  W.  Ford,  O. 

Rusk,  Secretary,  and  the  Farmers,  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. ,  NAR. 

Ruskiana,  Ig. 

Rvissia:  The  Czar  r.s.  Jew,  Countess  of  Desart,  NC. 

Sadana,  Sharada,  Anniversary  of,  AH. 

Salvation  Armj-:  Sunrise  on  "Darkest  England,"  AllW. 

Scherer,  Vinet  and,  A3I. 

Schliemann,  Dr.,  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  Chaut. 

Schools,  The  Public,  HomR. 

School  Boards,  Thoughts  on,  Lad,  May. 

Schreiner,  Miss  O.,  "The  Woman's  Rose,"  NewR. 

Science,  Poetry  and,  Harrison  Allen,  PL,  May. 

Scotland : 

Home  Rule,  Scots. 

A  United  National  Church,  Scots. 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntington.  Dr.  H.  Allon,  SunM. 
Servants,  How  to  Train  Girls  for.  Help. 
Sheep,  Capturing  Rocky  Moimtaln,  Oliver  Howard,  OM. 
Sherman's,  Gen.,  Last  Speech,  C3L 
Shillaber,  Benjamin  P.,  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  NEM 
Shrewsbury.  IrM. 

Silchester,  the  Pompeii  of  New  Hampshire,  YE. 
Simian  Tongue,  R.  L.  Gamer,  NewR. 
Sims,  Geo.  R,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Maj-. 
Slavery  in  Connecticut,  James  E.  Coley,  3IAH. 
Slave  Insurrection  in  Virginia,  1(S81,  S.  B.  Weeks,  MAH. 
Socialism,  Pensions  and,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 
Social  Problems,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Cos. 
Society's  Exiles,  B.  O.  Flower,  A,  June. 
Sonora,  Senator  Gwin's  Plan  for  Colonization  of,  03L 
Sophocles,  Professor,  Reminiscences   of,  G.  H.  Palmer,  AM. 
South  Carolina  and  Nullification,  G.  Hunt,  PSQ. 
Spain,  A  Diligence  Journey  through,  W.Yerner,  NatR. 
Speakership,  The,  of  the  Next  House.  BelM. 
Spencer's  Doctrine  of  Inconceivability,  Rev.  T.  E.  Allen,  AJ. 
Spiders,  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Ata. 
Sport  in  British  Honduras,  CJ. 

Sport,  Virgin  Streams  and  Lakes  of.  E.  Ingersoll,  O. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H.,  E.  Mason,  KO. 

Stanley  and  Edison,  Reminiscences  of,  T.  B  Connery,  Cos, 
State  Church,  Argument  for,  P.  McAdam  Muir,  Lad. 
State  Insurance,  Canon  Blackley,  Help. 
Steamship  Line,  the  Mediterranean.  M.  Robertson,  Mur. 
Stearns,  G.  L.  an  Anti -Slavery  Hero,  S.  H.  Morse,  NE3I. 
Stone  Signs,  Old,  of  London.  Str,  May. 
Storrs,    Dr.,  on  the  Prospects  of  Missions,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  OD, 

May. 
Story,  New  England  in  the  Short.  A^M. 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Rev  .  G.  S.  Chadbourne,  OD,  May. 
Talleyrand  Memoirs,  D.  J.  Medley,  WR. 
Talleyrand,  Replies  to  His  Accusers,  C3I. 
Tannhauser,  Wagner  and,  in  Paris,  1861,  E.  H.  House,  NEM. 
Tap-Room:  How  Not  To  Fight  It,  Help. 
Tariff,  The,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  FelM. 
Tariff,  Immigration  and  the,  Hon.  Wm.  McAdoo,  F. 
Tennis  Stroke,  Scientific,  J.  P.  Paret,  O. 
Terry,  Ellen,  Stray  Memories,  NewR. 
Theosophy,  See  also  under  Mdme.  Blavatskj'. 
Theosophy  and  the  Socila  Evil,  D.  Harij,  Luc,  May. 
Wayside  Jottings  in  Theosophical  India,  Luc,  May. 
Thorvaldsen  Museum,  In  the,  C.  H.  Herford,  Lipp. 


Thought,  Pessimistic  Cast  of  Modern,  A. 
Thrushes,  C. 

Telegraph  Line,  Early  Days  of  the  First,  S.  Vail,  NEM. 
Tennyson's  Quotableness,  Eugene  Parsons,  Chaut. 
Tobacco  Laws,  Old  Virginia,  Hon.  Elliott  Anthony.  MWH, 
Town  and  Village  Government,  H.  L.  Nelson,  Harp. 
Trade,  Foreign,  and  Reciprocity,  F.  3IacVeagli,  BelM 
Tudor,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  Tytler,  GOP. 
Unconscious,  The  Philosophy  of  the,  F.  H.  Johnson,  AR. 
Universities,  Present  Condition  of  the  German,  M.  M.  Curtis. 
EdR.  ^ 

University  Tests,  'WB.. 
Unknown,  The,  Camille  Flammarion,  AJ. 
Unpublished,  The  Great  (Fiction  Writers),  F.  H.  Howe,  Cos. 
Vinet  and  Scherer,  A3I. 

Virginia,  Slave  Insuri-ection  in.  1831,  S.  B.  Weeks,  MAH. 
Virginia  Tobacco  Laws,  Old,  Hon.  Elliott  Anthony,  MWH. 
Voluntary  Movement.  Analvsis  of,  V.  Horsley,  NC. 
Von  Moltke  and  Future  Warfare,  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  F. 
Wage  System.  The,  Eva  McDonald.  BelM. 
AVagner  and  Tannhauser  in  Paris,  186,  E.  H.  House,  NEM. 
Wales,  Alexandra,  Princess  of,  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  Lipp. 
Wales,  the  Church  in,  W.  J.  Thomas,  NatR 
Walker,  Frederick,  Julia  Cartwright,  Mac. 
Wallis,  Sir  Provo,  Portraits  of,  Str,  3Iay. 
War,  The,  as  Sweet  Now,  J.   C.  Ropes,  Scrib. 
AVarfare,  Future,  Von  Moltke  and  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  F. 
Warwickshire,  Avon,  Harp. 

Washington  a  Promoter  of  Inventions,  J.  M.  Toner,  MAH. 
Washington,  The  State  of.  AV.  F.  Prosser,  MAVH. 
AVater  Supply  of  London,  CFM. 
AVealth,  The  Gospel  of.  Prof.  Tucker,  AR. 

AVharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, J.  L.  Stewart,  EdUS. 
AVhite,  Arnold,  and  His  AVork.  GT. 
AVhittier,  John  Greenleaf,  G.  Crutchley,  MNC. 
AVitnesses  to  the  Unseen,  AA'ilfrid  AVard,  NC. 
AVidow,  A,  and  Twins  (ornithological),  Bradford  Torrey,  AM. 
AVill,  Education  of  the,  J.  Clark  Murray,  EdR, 
AVives,  the  Little,  of  India,  Emma  B.  Ryder,  HM. 

AVomen  and  Women's  Work: 

Medical  AVomen,  PhrenM, 

Mohammedan  Women,  Mrs.  Reichardt,  NC, 

Boating  for  AVomen,  Ellen  Legarde,  H3I, 

Shall  AVomen   AVork   for   Pay?    H.,    Mrs.    E.    D.    Cheney, 
Chaut. 

Women  in  A  London  County  Council,  Clare  de  Graffenreid, 
Chaut. 

W'omen  in  the  Church,  A  Symposium,  HomR. 

What  Contracts  a  Married  Woman  May  Make,  L.    R.  Saw- 
telle,  Chaut. 

Women  in  the  Patent  Office,  Ella  L.  Dorsey,  Chaut. 

Japanese  AA^omen,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Cos. 

Women  at  an  English  University,  Eleanor  Field,  CAI. 

Note  on  the  Health  of  AVomen  Students,  CM. 

Womanhood,    Old   and   New   Ideas   of,    Charlotte   Porter, 
PL,  May. 
Wool,  The  Manufacture  of,  S.  N.  D.  North,  PS. 
AVoolwich,  The  Royal  Arsenal  at,  C.    Pelham-Clinton,  Cos. 
Yachting  in  California,  C.  G.  Yale,  03I. 
Yukon,  Down  the,  AV.  A.  Redmond,  031. 


THE  ANNUAL  INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890,  NOW  READY. 

This  volume,  issued  as  a  yearly  supplement  by  The  Review  of  Reviews,  brings  under  one  alphabet  all  the  important  articles  of  all  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  Eng  ish-speakmg  world  for  the  year  1890.     It  includes  the  contents  of  117  periodicals. 

Besides  its  index  to  the  contents  of  periodicals,  it  includes  the  wholly  unique  index  to  standard  English  photographs  (also  some  American 
photographs).  This  index  has  been  prepared  by  H.  Snowden  Ward,  editor  of  the  Practical  Photographer  (London)  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value. 

The  Index  contains  145  large  pages  (size  of  The  Review  of  Reviews),  is  well  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  is  1  ound  in  flexible  cloth.  Sent 
post-paid  to  any  address  for  75  cents.     Address 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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